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THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS  AND  LAND  TENURE. 

I  HAD  been  speDding  a  month  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  had  during 
that  time  completed  the  circuit  of  each  of  them,  for  the  most  part  on 
foot,  for  it  had  been  my  wish  not  only  to  make  myself  familiar  with 
their  scenery,  dimensions,  and  outlines,  but  also  to  see  and  hear  as 
much  as  my  opportunities  permitted  of  the  condition  of  their  in- 
habitants. I  returned  to  England  by  way  of  Southampton.  As  the 
steamer  approached  the  Isle  of  Wight,  I  was  standing  in  the  bows, 
and  was  in  thought  comparing  its  green  underclifE  and  smooth  white- 
scarped  downs,  with  the  dark,  jagged,  granite  border,  scantily  clothed 
with  stunted  goree  and  purple  heath,  of  die  Islands  I  had  just  left, 
when  a  companion  remarked  how  much  lai^er  the  Isle  before  us 
showed  than  the  largest  of  our  recently  made  acquaintances.  "  This 
result  of  the  comparison  of  the  two,"  for  so  he  continued^  "takes  us 
by  surprise,  because  we  are  accustomed  to  look  oa  the  Isle  of  Wight 
merely  as  a  little  gem  in  the  sea-setting  of  the  Hampshire  coast. 
But  of  course  one  has  only  to  recall  its  Newport,  Cowes,  Ventnor, 
Kyde,  and  many  smaller,  though  well-known  resorts,  to  be  reminded 
that  it  must  be  far  larger  and  far  more  populous  than  its  little 
neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel." 

My  companion  was  partly  right,  and  partly  in  error.  It  is  true 
that  the  Isle  has  several  towns,  while  the  Islands  have  but  two,  St. 
Helier'a  and  St.  Peter's  Port.  Its  acreage  is  &r  more  considerable 
than  the  aggr^ate  acre^^  of  all  the  Islands.  It  is  greatly  resorted 
to  by  wealthy  visitors,  and  it  contains  the  head>qnarters  of  the  Boyal 
Yacht  Club,  and  the  marine  residence  of  Royalty  itself.  Still,  not- 
vithstanding  all  these  advantages,  in  population  it  falls  far  short,  as 
it  does  also  in  wealth,  of  its  little  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel. 

To  give  some  particulars.  The  area  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  86,810 
acres,  while  that  of  Jersey  being  28,717,  of  Guernsey  16,005,  and  of 
the  smaller  islands  3,376,  the  aggregate  of  the  Channel  Islands  is 
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only  48,098  aores.  The  BE^istrar  General's  Itetams  of  tlie  Census 
of  1871  set  the  population  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  66,219.  Upon 
these  figures  he  remarks :  "  To  the  attractions  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
as  a  place  of  permanent  residence  and  as  a  seaside  resort,  are 
attributed  its  large  increase  of  population,  there  being  in  1871  an 
increase  of  3,000  bouses,  and  of  11,000  persons."  In  other  words, 
the  overflowing  wealth  of  liie  well-to-do  classes  in  England,  and  not 
the  natural  increase  of  its  native  population,  has  added  in  the  last 
decade  to  its  population  one  fifth.  The  same  Report  returns  the 
population  of  the  Channel  Islands  at  89,504.  In  this  there  is  no 
increase  on  the  population  of  twenty  years  hack ;  which  shows,  as 
more  wealth  is  year  by  year  extracted  from  their  soil,  that  in  these 
Islands  self-restraint  is  practised  and  self-respect  felt  throughout 
the  general  mass  of  the  population.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that 
of  the  area  of  the  Islands  a  considerable  proportion  is  quite  irre- 
claimable, for  they  are  all  mainly  of  granite  formation,  at  a  general 
elevation  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  This 
gives  to  each  island,  in  most  parts  of  its  circoit  trom  its  upper 
j^tesu  to  the  sea,  a  wide  mai^in  of  descent,  upon  which  fertile  soil 
cannot  accumulate,  and  a  poor  and  scanty  pasturage,  its  only  possible 
produce,  is  generally  more  or  leas  overpowered  by  brake,  gorse,  or 
heath.  In  Guernsey  the  proportion  of  this  waste  margin  to  the 
cultivable  soil  is  one  third,  or  more  than  5,000  acres.  The  propor- 
tion is  greater  in  Alderney  and  iSark,  but  not  so  great  in  Jersey. 
Still,  if  the  population  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  as  dense  as  that  of 
these  Islands,  it  would  rise  from  its  recently  augmented  amount  of 
66,219  to  161,676 ;  while  in  them  the  population,  if  its  ratio  to  acreage 
were  that  of  the  Me  of  Wight,  wouhi  sink  from  89,504  to  36,689. 

Density,  however,  of  population  would  be  a  very  unsatisfactory 
condition,  if  it  resulted  from  contented  habituation  to  an  insufficient 
or  poor  mode  of  life  in  respect  of  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  housing. 
Of  this  there  ia  no  indication  in  the  Channel  Islands.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  that  one  sees  in  them  'speaks  of  sufficiency,  ease,  and  pros- 
perity throughout  all  classes.  The  number  of  substantial  hous^  in 
the  environs  of  their  two  tonus  surprises  one  who  calls  to  mind  the 
smallnesB  of  the  islands  of  which  they  are  the  capitals.  In  the  country 
parishes,  too,  good  houses  abound.  One  accustomed  to  the  uninhabited 
look  of  so  large  a  pn^rtion  of  the  roral  parishes  of  England  wonders 
how  the  possessors  of  so  many  good  booses  as  he  sees  here  can  find  the 
means  to  live  in  them.  So  with  the  better  daes  of  houses :  the  same 
is  observable  with  respect  to  the  houses  c^  the  peasantry  and  of  the 
artisans.  A  month's  search  for  something  of  the  mean  and  dilapi- 
dated kind  not  unknown  among  ourselves  was  quite  unsucceasful. 
I  went  into  several  cottages,  all  of  which  I  fonnd  well  built,  roomy 
enough,  and  in  good  repair.  This  was  very  remarkable  in  the  housea 
of  the  peasantry.   Aatothe  olothingof  tiiedr  iiunatea,InoThere  saw 
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the  dirt  and  rags  wMcli  so  frequently  shock  us  here  at  home,  as 
signs  both  of  ttctnal  pressing  want,  and  of  the  decay,  or  extinction, 
of  self-respect. 

But  to  the  eye  of  one  who  may  be  visiting  these  Islands  indioatioDB 
of  the  well-to-do  condition  of  the  people  are  presented  on  every  side. 
The  churches  I  saw  were  large  for  the  acreage  of  their  respective 
parishes :  those  of  Jersey  average  about  2,300  acres,  and  were  well 
kept.  So  much  so,  indeed,  in  most  cases,  that  one  could  noi  but 
notice  their  dimensions  and  condition.  They  evidently  belong  to 
large  congregationH,  who  take  a  pride  in  them.  The  churchyards 
told  the  same  tale.  They  are  as  carefiilly  kept  as  the  churches,  and 
contain  what  to  English  eyes  is  an  unusual  proportion  of  solid  tombs 
and  massive  tombstones.  It  is  plain  that  here  there  are  few  so  poor 
as  to  be  obliged  to  bury  their  dead  in  unnamed  graves. 

In  accord  with  the  testimony  of  the  churches  and  of  the  chorch- 
yards  is  that  of  the  village  schools,  judging  by  what  a  passer-by  can 
see  both  of  the  buildings  and  of  the  little  scholars.  So  also, 
particularly  in  Jersey,  is  the  excellent  condition  of  the  roads,  and 
the  dressiness,  almost  everywhere,  of  the  roadside  margins.  These 
generally  consist  of  stone  walls,  or  well-trinmied  hedges,  or  earth- 
banks,  upon,  or  beside,  which  are  rows  of  trees,  sometimes  &uit-treea, 
all  of  whieh,  whether  fruit-bearing  or  timber  trees,  are  -  carefully 
tended.  This  dressiness  of  the  roadside  in  rural  districts  is  again 
something  new  to  English  visitors,  and  adds  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
a  day's  walk  or  drive  in  the  interior  of  Jersey,  To  the  thought  it 
is  even  more  pleasing  than  to  the  eye,  for  it  intimates  that  every 
cultivator  loves  and  is  proud  of  his  land,  and  is  desirous  that  it  should 
present  a  fair  appearance  to  his  neighbours  and  to  the  casual  passer- 
by. It  shows,  too,  that,  with  the  careful  attention  which  is  found 
only  in  small  cultivators  who  are  at  the  same  time  owners  of  the 
soil,  he  is  making  the  most  of  his  opportunities;  for  these  trees, 
which  he  plants  on  his  roadside  boundary  bank,  will  some  day  send 
down  their  roots  into  the  roadside  margin,  and  even  extend  them 
int'O  what  soil  there  may  be  beneath  the  road  itself,  and  will  find 
space  for  expansion  above  the  road,  without  detriment  to  grass  or 
com.     With  such  cultivators  nothing  is  lost. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  witness  to  the  condition  of  a  popu- 
lation is  its  general  market.  Everywhere  in  the  world,  except  in 
our  own  country,  we  find  markets  of  this  kind  flourishing,  and 
forming  a  marked  feature  and  largely-used  instrument  in  the 
eoonomiGal  organization  of  their  respective  localities.  Here  the  now 
almost  universal  rule  is  that  the  old  market-place,  in  which  such 
markets  were  once  held,  still  remains,  but  markets  are  no  longer  held 
in  it.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  both  the  people  who  supply  a 
general  market,  and  the  people  who  use  it,  and  who  are  to  be  found 
in  all  other  parte  of  the  world,  have  been  extinguished  onumget  oar- 
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selves.  The  people  wlio  eitpply  a  market  of  this  kind  are  not  exten- 
sive cultivators,  but  peasant  proprietors.  Of  these  each  does  all  that 
ingenuity  and  labour  can  to  turn  every  square  foot  of  his  little  estate 
to  the  best  account.  Every  scrap  and  comer  of  it,  and  what  they  are 
producing,  and  what  they  can  be  made  to  produce  next  year,  or  a 
dosen  years  hence,  are  constantly  mapped  in  his  mind's  eye.  Here 
is  a  bit  of  wall,  or  an  angle  in  a  back  yard,  where  there  is  room  for 
a  fig  or  a  plum  tree.  The  fig  or  the  plum  tree  is  planted  before 
this  bit  of  wall,  or  in  this  angle,  and  is  carefully  tended.  His  little 
bit  of  grasH  land  will  support  a  few  apple-trees.  The  apples  before 
long  will  be  ripeuing  above  the  grass.  Before  his  potatoes  are  out  of 
the  ground,  beet  or  broccoli  is  set  between  the  rows.  No  leaf  of  this 
beet  or  broccoli  will  rot  on  the  plant,  but,  as  soon  as  it  has  done  its 
duty  to  its  parent,  will  be  culled  for  the  cow.  The  cow  will  supply 
milk  and  butter  or  cheese  for  the  market.  Cows  and  pigs  and 
poultry  are  each  kept  in  part  as  save-alls,  and  all  alike  for  the 
market.  These  are  the  people  who  supply  the  market.  Every  week 
the  good  housewife  herself  brings  to  the  accustemed  stall  all  that  she 
has  ready]  for  sale.  This  insures  that  everything  the  locality  can 
produce  (and  under  this  system  every  locality  can  be  made  to  produce 
a  great  variety  of  good  things)  should  be  exhibited  in  the  market- 
place in  great  abundance,  and  at  very  moderate  prices.  In  the 
Guernsey  vegetable  market 'I  counted  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  these 
peasant  women  in  their  stands  at  one  time,  many  of  them  exhibiting 
upwards  of  twenty  baskets  of  garden  and  dairy  produce. 

Those  who  have  any  familiarity  with  the  growing  difficulty 
cxperieneed  in  this  country,  possibly  a  result  of  our  present  system 
of  land  tenure,  in  supplying  the  working  classes  in  our  towns  with 
vegetables,  fruit,  eggs,  butter,  and  milk,  will  regard  such  a  market 
as  that  of  Guernsey  as  of  no  small  advantage  to  a  locality.  Every- 
body knows  that  for  these  articles,  by  no  means  of  small  significance 
iu  the  dietary  of  a  people,  and  which  there  are  perhaps  no  natural 
impediments  to  our  procuring  from  our  own  soil,  we  are  now  paying 
many  million  pounds  a  year  to  foreign  peasant  proprietors  :  the  price 
in  each  case  being  fully  doubled  by  the  cost  of  land  and  sea  transport. 
This  is  a  fact  which  must  very  appreciably  afiect  the  diet,  the  habits, 
the  expenditure,  and  the  health  of  our  people.  All  can  see  that  it 
must  be  so  in  the  very  important  particular  of  milk,  which  never  fails 
where  the  class  of  peasant  proprietors  exists,  but  which  is  now  failing 
us  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  in  many  of  even  our  rural  districts — it 
is  so  very  generally — the  children  of  the  poor  have  to  be  very  largely 
brought  up  without  it.  Here  at  all  events  is  a  fact  which  all  can 
verify  for  themselves,  and  which  is  not  so  unimportant  that  any 
one  can  deem  it  a  waste  of  time  to  consider  what  is  its  cause; 
whether  that  cause  is  artificially  produced ;  and  whether,  if  it  be 
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urtificiaUy  produced,  it  is  irremediable.  A  varied,  abundant,  and 
cheap  supply  of  vegetables  and  of  fruit,  is  as  necessary  an  ingredient 
in  the  dietary  of  adults  as  milk  is  in  that  of  children. 

But,  however,  another  requisite  besides  that  of  favourable  condi- 
tions for  production  is  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  a  good  general 
market,  namely,  a  population  which  knows  how  to  turn  all  the  good 
things  the  market  supplies  to  good  account.  This  is  found  unfailingly 
in  a  oonmiunity  whose  foundations  are  laid  in  a  class  of  small  culti- 
vators. It  comes  to  them  naturally,  not  only  to  raise  whatever  their 
land  can  be  made  to  produce,  but  also  to  know  how  to  make  the  best 
use  of  every  good  thing  they  can  raise.  They  know  in  what  ways  a 
chicken  may  be  cooked,  as  well  as  how  to  make  a  broth  of  bread  and 
herbs.  Haricots  and  onions  are  with  them  of  great  account.  A 
cabbage  is  a  precious  gift  of  kindly  nature.  Apples  and  plums  can 
be  dried  and  stored  away  for  future  use.  All  this,  and  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  same  kind,  is  traditional  lore  in  the  peasant  proprietor's 
home.  And  as  this  class  is  the  foundation  on  which  rural  society 
entirely,  and  in  a  great  measure  by  immigration  and  kindred  town 
society  also  rests,  the  lore  of  the  peasant  proprietor's  home  is  thus 
spread  throughout  the  whole  community.  The  knowledge  how  to 
turn  to  good  account  the  many  commodities  of  the  market  cannot  die 
out  among  the  townsfolk.  This  is  what  supplies  the  market  with 
the  other  requisite  for  its  existence — its  purchasers. 

Both  requisites  have  &iled  us,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  amongst 
us  general  markets  are  dwindling  to  nothing,  or  have  already  in 
many  places  utterly  died  away.  Market-day  with  us  now  means  in 
the  main  a  day  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  com.  We  can  have  no  good 
general  markets  in  our  towns,  large  as  they  are,  because  the  peasant 
proprietors  of  the  neighbourhood  have  been  extinguished.  To  find 
these  natural  pioducers  of  vegetables,  fruit,  poultry,  eggs,  and  butter, 
we  must  now  go  beyond  the  sea.  Those  who  are  now  supplying  a 
large  part  of  our  consumption  of  these  articles,  produce  them  for  us 
on  their  little  freeholds  in  Holland  and  N^ormandy.  And  what  they 
produce  for  us  comes  to  us  in  shiploads,  and  goes  straight  into  the 
hands  of  shopkeepers — the  second  stage  of  middle-dealing  between  us 
and  the  original  producers.  Our  own  land  is  now  pretty  nearly  all  in 
large  farms,  which  grow  for  us  only  bread  and  meat,  and  some 
portion  of  our  potatoes.  And  then,  together  with  this  diminution 
and  fast  approaching  extinction  of  the  production  of  various  minor 
articles  has  come,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  very  general  decay 
of  the  knowledge  of  how  to  turn  them  to  account.  Our  people,  both 
in  town  and  country,  are  now  brought  up  in  the  tradition  that  the 
only  human  food  is  bread  and  meat.  An  incidental  consequence  of 
tbia  is  that,  instead  of  every  one  being  bom  a  cook,  we  have  no  cooks 
at  alL    No  one  knows  naturally,  and  very  few  will  ever  learn  by  our 
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domeatic  service,  or  by  our  attempted  cooktng  classes,  how  to  turn 
anything  to  account.  Hence,  even  as  respects  our  com  and  meat,  the 
former  supplemented  with  much  of  the  best  the  world  produces,  and 
ihe  latter  in  itself  the  best  in  the  world,  we  can  do  less  with  tbem 
than  any  other  people  on  earth.  Our  bread  is  hard,  tough,  two- 
pound  cubes,  &ultle6s  if  of  statute  weight,  repulsive  to  the  eye, 
unpleasing  to  the  palate,  and  bad  for  the  stomach ;  and  we  have  no 
idea  of  cookiDg  meat,  except  by  roasting,  or  boiling,  or  baking  large 
lumps,  which  with  pride  we  call  joints,  the  wastefiilneas  of  which 
astonishes,  and  the  grosaness  of  which  horrifies,  all  other  people. 

That  the  inhabitants  of  the  Channel  Islands  appreciate  highly 
vegetables,  and  poultry,  and  dairy  produce,  because  this  is  the  best 
of  what  they  have  to  live  upon,  and  that  they  would  be  glad  to 
exchange  these  small  matters  for  our  generous  supplies  of  meat, 
cannot  be  alleged.  In  the  meat  market  of  St.  Peter's  Port,  which  is 
alongside  the  vegetable  market,  are  thirty-six  well-supplied  batchers' 
shops :  a  large  number  for  so  small  a  place.  The  contiguous  fish 
market,  too,  contains  forty  fishwives'  marble  stalls,  on  which  one 
morning,  last  September,  I  counted  twenty-two  species  of  fish  and 
Crustacea. 

Another  and  most  satisfactory  indication  of  the  well-founded 
prosperity  of  these  Islands  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  density  of 
their  population,  they  are  but  very  slightly  afflicted  with  the  plague 
of  pauperism.  In  close  connection  with  this  economically  healthy 
condition  is  the  fact,  that  they  have  not  found  themselves  under  the 
neoessity  of  protecting  their  persons  and  property  by  a  police  force, 
although  the  lower  requirements  of  labour  in  the  Islands  are  largely 
su[^lied  by  immigration  from  Ireland,  England,  and  France.  I  suppose 
this  extraneous  element  of  their  population,  as  the  phrase  goes  in  the 
United  States,  with  respect  to  a  like  element  there,  "works  itself 
sweet"  when  it  comes  into  contact  with  free  and  accessible  land.  A 
cottage — a  far  more  substantial,  roomier,  and  better-provided  dwell- 
ing than  that  word  suggests  the  idea  of  to  our  English  minds— 
which  I  accidentally  entered  in  one  of  my  rambles  in  Jersey,  I  found 
belonged  to  an  Irishman,  who  bad  also  become  the  owner  of  three 
cows.  Where  all  may  hope,  and  this  cannot  be  unless  the  land  be 
accessible  to  all,  industry  and  thrift  will  be  general,  and  they  go  a 
long  way  towards  preventing  pauperism,  and  diminishing  crime, 
which  is,  in  many  cases,  the  direct  result  of  hereditary  hopelees 
pOTerty. 

The  wealth  that  baa  been  accumulated  in  the  Islands — ^notwithstand- 
ing, perhapsin  conseqnenceof,  the  wide  difEusion  of  landed  property  that 
obtains  throughout  them — will  surprise  even  those  who  are  tamiliar 
with  the  acoumulations  of  capital  in  this  country ;  the  difierence  being 
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that,  as  with  the  land,  it  is  more  difiliised  than  with  ub.  Gtuemsey — 
we  must  recall  that  ita  whole  area  is  only^  16,005  acres,  of  which  only 
10,000  are  cultiTahle — is  now  spending  £16,000  in  building  a  covered, 
market  for  regetahles  and  fruit,  the  market  for  these  having  up  to 
this  time  been  held  in  an  open  space.  It  hae,  too,  lately  carried  a 
broad  street  across  the  town  of  St.  Peter's  Port,  from  the  harbour  to 
the  heights  above  the  town,  at  a  cost  of  £10,000.  But  its  great 
glory  is  its  noble  harbour,  upon  which  has  recently  been  expended 
£265,000.  All  these  works  were  carried  out  with  island  money 
only.  Of  the  expenditure  on  the  harbour  there  has  already  been 
repaid  £65,000,  and  the  remainder  of  the  original  outlay  is  being 
cleared  ofE  at  the  rate  of  £1,500  a  year.  No  one  can  see  without 
surprise  the  massiveness  of  the  enclosing  walls  of  this  harbour,  and 
the  amphtude  of  space  on  the  top  of  them  for  quays,  carriage  roads, 
and  footways.  These  offer  to  visitors  a  very  pleasant  promenade  on 
summer  evenings,  particularly  when  the  full  moon  is  seen  rising 
over  the  islet  of  Herm,  the  natural  breakwater  of  the  harbour,  and 
illumining  the  intervening  three  miles  of  sea  with  a  streak  of  , 
tremulous  light,  which,  as  it  comes  in  a  direct  line  to  the  pierhead 
on  which  you  are  standing,  seems  to  be,  what  it  really  is,  an 
actual  medium  of  conuectioD  between  yourself  and  your  distant 
satellite,  and  even — if  you  are  disposed  to  allow  your  thoughts  a 
wider  range — between  yourself  and  that  almost  inconceivably  more 
distant  source  of  all  terrestrial  life,  which  you  lost  an  hour  previously 
below  your  western  horizon,  hut  the  transmitted  warmth  of  whit^  is 
at  the  moment  gladdening  yourself  and  every  living  thing  around 
you.  Then,  on  the  land  side,  you  have  the  light-studded  town 
ascending  from  the  long  beach  the  incline  of  its  long  straight  hill. 

Jersey,  too,  has  constructed  a  haAour  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  as 
it  was  designed  rather  with  a  view  to  the  acoommodatioD  of  the 
smaller  craft  of  !i  time  now  passing  away  in  maritime  matters,  than 
with  a  prescience  of  what  was  coming,  it  has  proved  much  too 
shallow  for  the  larger  vessels  now  in  general  use.  It  has,  therefore, 
become  necessary  to  construct  a  second  harbour  beyond  it  in  deeper 
water,  and  this  is  now  being  done.  I  cannot  believe  that  such  works 
as  these  would  have  been  attempted  by  an  equal  population  in  the 
tJni(«d  Kingdom,  unbacked,  as  in  these  two  cases,  by  manufactures, 
and  possessing  only  a  small  agricultural  area.  At  aU  events — to 
go  back  to  our  original  comparison,  the  Isle  of  "Wight  is  not  so 
inhabited  as  to  find  any  need  for,  and,  if  it  needed,  would  not  find 
among  its  present  inhabitants  the  means  for  constructiDg,  one  such 
harbour.     But  here  we  have  two,  and  a  third  in  construction. 

So  much,  then,  to  the  eye  of  one  coming  from  wealthy  England, 
for  the  exceptional  prosperity  of  these  Islands  as  it  is  exhibited  in 
the  amount  and  condition  of  their  population.     Ko  one,  however,  is 
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satisfied  with  the  sight,  or  with  the  Btatcment,  of  a  fact  of  this  kind  ; 
every  one  would  wish  to  get  at  its  cause.  Why  do  we  see  here  what 
18  not  to  be  seen  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  ?  The  answer  pretty  generally 
given  is  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Islands  are  better  than  those 
of  the  Isle.  This  answer,  however,  is  inadmissible.  Parts  of  the 
lale  of  Wight  are  as  fertile  as  any  part  of  the  Islandfi,  and  its  greater 
extent  of  area  is  more  than  a  compensation  for  any  partial  inferiority 
in  this  respect ;  and  as  to  climate,  the  difference  cannot  be  very 
considerable  between  that  of  the  south  side  of  the  Isle  and  that  of 
the  Islands.  The  chief  evidence  of  their  possessing  some  climatic 
superiority  is  that  of  late  years  they  have  largely  contributed  in 
spring  to  the  supply  of  London  with  early  potatoes,  and  in  autumn 
with  grapes.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  an  th^  are  all  grown  under 
glass,  it  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  that  the  south  side  of  the 
Isle  has  been  incapacitated  by  nature  from  taking  part  in  this  trade. 
But  even  if  we  were  to  admit  that  in  these  productions  the  Islands 
have  an  unapproachable  advantage  over  it,  there  would  still  remain 
the  fact  that  the  attention  of  the  Islanders  has  been  directed  to  these 
two  kinds  of  produce  only  of  late  years,  and  that  their  prosperity 
was  well  established  at  a  date  long  anterior  to  that  of  the  oonunence- 
ment  of  their  culture  of  early  potatoes  and  of  glass-protected  grapes 
for  the  London  market. 

The  fact  is  that  when  it  wbb  found  that  there  was  a  market  for 
these  two  kinds  of  produce,  and  steamers  offered  a  speedy  and 
regular  transport  for  them,  the  Islanders  were  already  in  possession 
of  the  diffused  property  in  land,  the  diffused  capital,  and  the  diffused 
intelligence,  which  at  once  enabled  them  to  embark  on  the  venture. 
Hod,  however,  these  three  conditions  been  wanting  in  their  case,  it  is, 
I  think,  demonstrable  that  ntthing  of  the  kind  could  have  been 
attempted  by  them.  If  this  he  at  all  so,  then  these  conditions  must 
be  regarded  as  causes,  the  concurrence  of  which,  with  whatever 
advantages  of  climate  the  Islands  may  possess,  was  indispensable. 
The  problem  is  solved,  if  we  find  that  their  numerous  small  pro- 
prietors had  the  means  and  the  intelligence  and  the  motives  for 
doing  what  the  large  proprietors,  the  farmers,  and  the  day-labourers 
of  the  Isle  have  not  the  requisite  combination  of  means,  intelligence, 
and  motives  for  attempting. 

Of  these  concurrent  conditions  it  may,  I  think,  be  shown  that  the 
master  condition  was  the  wide  diffusion  of  property  in  land.  That 
we  may  see  this,  let  us  first  take  the  opposite  case,  that  of  an  agri- 
cultural area  in  England  as  large,  or  twice  as  large,  as  the  combined 
area  of  the  Islands,  throughout  which  there  is  no  diffusion  of 
property,  it  all  being  the  property  of  one  man ;  and  then  let  us 
consider  what  within  this  area  is  the  effect  of  that  fact  on  the  accu- 
mulation of  capital.     The  cases  must  be  very  exceptional  in  which 
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such  owners  of  land,  who  are  for  the  most  part  only  lUe-tcnants,  save 
any  part  of  their  rent,  or  at  all  events  who  save  it  for  the  purpose 
of  impronng  the  cultiTation  of  the  land,  which  other  people  have 
undertaken  to  cultivate.  So  will  it  be  with  that  proportion  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil  which  the  rent  stands  for.  As  to  those  who  do 
the  actual  work,  those  by  the  sweat  of  whose  brows  the  land  is 
cultivated,  the  agricultural  labourers — with  the  land  they  till  all 
about  them,  settled,  and  so  unsaleuble,  and  with  a.  poor  law  to 
provide  for  them  under  all  the  calamities  of  life,  whether  brought 
about  by  unavoidable  mishap,  or  by  their  own  wilful  vice,  they  have 
but  little  motive,  even  if  they  hsul  some  opportunities,  for  saving. 
Their  taking  root  on  the  ground  they  work  upon  by  purchasing  an 
acre  or  two,  or  even  a  few  square  yards  as  a  site  for  a  cottage  of  their 
own,  is  an  impossibility.  The  only  remaining  class  is  that  of  the 
farmei's.  They,  as  wo  all  know,  are  no  great  accumulators  of  capital ; 
and  even  what  the  fortunate  few  may  have  succeeded  in  accumulating 
cannot  be  retained  long  on  the  area  of  the  largo  estate,  for  the  farmer 
is  no  more  able  to  take  root  in  it  than  the  labourer ;  and  so  his  capital 
must  some  time  or  other  be  withdrawn  from  it,  either  when  he  him- 
self retires  from  business,  or  sooner  or  later  by  his  vridow  or  by 
his  descendants.  A  large  estate,  therefore,  is  a  large  area  of  the 
country  on  which  not  much  capital  is  made;  in  wliich  what  is 
made  cannot  be  retained  and  invested ;  and  in  which,  and  this  is 
the  reason  of  the  fact,  no  one  can  become  rooted  except  the  pro- 
prietor. He,  too,  indeed,  as  he  is  not  a  cultivator  except  inci- 
dentally and  for  his  amusement,  belongs  more,  as  the  seasons  come 
round,  to  a  migratory  than  to  a  fixed  and  stationary  class  in  the 
social  order :  at  all  events  a  great  portion  of  his  rent  will  be  spent 
in  London,  in  Scotland,  and  abroad.  No  part,  then,  of  what  is  mode 
in  the  working  of  a  great  estate  has  any  direct  tendency  to  revert 
to  the  land  out  of  which  it  was  made,  either  for  the  improvement 
or  for  the  purchase  of  any  portion  of  it.  The  labourer's  portion  is 
no  more  than  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  so  he 
does  no  more  for  the  land  than  he  is  obliged  to  do  to  secure  his 
weekly  pittance.  The  farmer's  object  is  not  to  improve  another 
nun's  land,  but  to  get  otit  of  it  as  much  as  he  can  with  the  view  of 
some  day  (and  for  this  contingency  he  must  be  always  in  readiness) 
withdravring  from  it  altogether  all  that  he  has  been  able  to  get  out 
of  it.  And  under  the  arrangement  we  are  now  considering,  the 
improvement  of  the  land  does  not  at  all  constitute  a  prominent  item 
in  the  owner's  conception  of  the  uses  of  rent,  for  he  cannot  but  regard 
it  primarily  as  what  it  is  in  fact,  the  interest  of  the  money  invested 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  land,  or  for  which  it  would  sell ;  just  as  he 
would  regard  interest  or  dividend  accming  fifom  any  other  source.  This 
circumstance,  that  he  is  only  a  life-tenant  of  ^e  estate,  does  not  at 
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all  obBCiire  to  hie  eyes  this  view  of  the  nature  and  of  the  use  of 
rent. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  Channel  Islands ;  and  first,  having 
recalled  how  land  is  there  held  and  diTided,  we  will  then  imagine 
^le  form  of  land  tenure  we  have  been  considering  applied  to 
them.  The  univerBal  rule  throughout  these  Islands  is,  that  the  land 
is  parcelled  out  amongst  a  vast  number  of  small  proprietors.  I  was 
told  that  the  largest  proprietors  of  cultivated  land  in  Jersey  own 
only  about  a  hundred  acres,  and  in  Guernsey  fifty ;  and  that  in 
Aldemey  five  acres  of  cultivable  land  is  a  large  estate,  but  that  far 
the  greater  number  of  proprietors  in  these  Islands  own  less  than  two 
acres.  This  division  of  the  land  has  been  brought  about,  and  is 
maintained,  by  what  may  be  called  a  law  of  entail.  A  man  cannot 
devise  by  will  his  land  as  he  pleases,  for  the  law  is  that  at  his  death 
each  child  shall  receive  an  equal  portion  of  it,  the  house  going,  over 
and  above  bis  equal  share  of  the  land,  to  the  eldest  son.  It  haa 
been  found  in  practice  that  this  system  has  little  or  no  tendency  to 
break  up  the  land  into  smaller  properties  than  at  present  obtain. 
This  results  from  the  custom,  which  has  come  to  be  general  amongst 
them,  of  the  younger  children  selling  their  shares  to  the  eldest ;  for 
they  are  too  intelligent  to  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  hard  labour, 
combined  with  poverty,  by  attempting  to  get  a  living  out  of  a  piece 
.  of  land  that  is  too  small  to  maintain  a  family.  Of  course  there  are 
some  who,  firom  various  reasons— the  general  reason  in  such  cases 
being  that  they  are  able  to  combine  some  other  employment  with 
that  of  cultivating  a  small  piece  of  land — do  not  sell  their  portion  of 
the  inheritance.  But  in  a  community  where  the  general  rule  is  to 
work  hard  and  to  save,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  land,  this  cause  of 
division  is  counterbalanced  by  the  enlargement  of  properties,  which 
is  always  and  everywhere  being  effected  by  purchases. 

And  by  the  way,  we  are  not  obliged  to  choose  between  this  compul- 
sory equal  entail  onall  the  children,  and  our  permissive  entail,  (com- 
pulaory,  however,  in  the  cose  of  Intestates,)  of  the  whole  of  the  estate 
on  the  eldest  son,  because  there  maybe  a  still  better  system  than  either; 
that,  for  instance,  of  not  allowing  any  form  of  entail,  or  any  practice 
of  charging  land,  which  is  what  renders  our  form  of  entail  possible. 
This  would  endow  every  generation  of  proprietors  with  the  full  and 
complete  rights  of  property,  giving  them  perfect  freedom  to  deal 
with  the  land  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  times, 
,  To  return  to  our  Islands.  It  is  obvious  that  the  properties,  being 
email,  will  generally  be  cultivated  by  their  owners ;  the  exceptions  to 
this  rule  will  be  so  few,  that  they  need  not  be  taken  into  account. 
"Wbat,  therefore,  represents  the  rent  of  the  land,  will  now  be  kept  at 
home,  and  that  portion  of  it  which  does  not  go  towards  improving 
the  well-being  of  those  whose  labour  extracted  it  from  the  soil  will 
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mainly  be  expended  in  impToving  tlie  condition  of  the  soil  ttat 
yielded  it.  Any  surpIuB  that  may  remain  will  form  a  fund  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  estate,  or  for  some  other  form  of  investment. 
This  accounts  for  the  wealth  of  the  Channel  Islands.  Every  few 
acres  represent  both  a  factory  for  the  creation  of  wealth,  and  a 
reservoir  for  its  accmnulation.  On  a  great  scale  this  is  what  we  see 
ux  France,  and  it  is  what  accounts  for  the  rapidly-growing  wealth  of 
Switzerland. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  application  to  this 
state  of  things  of  our  English  system  of  land  tenure.  Suppose  the 
whole  of  these  Ldands  formed  into  a  single  property.  In  this  there 
IS  nothing  inconceivable,  for  we  have  many  estates  of  fiir  greater 
extent.  One  effect  of  this  would  be,  that  all  that  part  of  the  profits 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  these  Islands,  which  would  then  con- 
stitute the  rent,  would  have  little  or  no  tendency  either  to  accumulate 
or  to  be  invested,  however  partially,  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil. 
A.  great  deal  of  it,  probably,  would  not  even  be  spent  in  the  Islands. 
Those,  too,  who  worked  upon  the  land,  no  longer  having  the  purchase 
of  small  pieces  of  land,  or  of  a  site  for  a  cottage,  open  to  them,  would 
not  be  diq>osed  now  to  turn  their  time  and  strength  to  'the  best 
account,  and  so  to  deny  themselves  as  to  be  able  to  save  something 
out  of  their  earnings ;  the  motive  for,  and  almost  possibility  of, 
saving  would  be  taken  away  from  them.  As  to  the  farmers,  they  of. 
course  would  do  as  much  for  the  improvement  of  another  man's  land 
as  farmers  elsewhere  do,  and  would  have  as  much  money  in  hand  for 
enterprises  outside  their  regular  business  as  farmers  elsewhere  have. 

I  think  it  must  be  evidrait  to  every  one  that  under  this  English 
system  the  soil  of  the  Islands  would  not  yield  so  much,  and  would 
not  support  so  many  families,  as  at  present.  It  is  also  certain  that 
the  labourers,  who  would  henceforth  form  the  bulk  of  the  populatitm, 
would  not  have  so  nmch  to  spend,  and  would  not  live  so  well  as  the 
existing  body  of  small  proprietors.  As,  then,  the  number  of  souls 
supported  by  the  land  would  be  smaller,  and  the  style  of  life  of  the 
iai  greater  part  of  this  smaller  number  would  be  reduced  to  a  much 
humbler  level,  the  shopkeeping  class  in  the  towns  of  St.  Helier's 
and  of  St.  Peter's  Port  would  suffer  a  proportionate  reduction  in  their 
number,  and  in  the  amount  of  the  business  they  would  then  be  able 
to  carry  on.  In  fact,  next  after  those  who  themselves  cultivate  the 
soil,  no  now  existing  class  amongst  us  is  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
multiplication  of  the  number  of  proprietors  that  unentailable  and  un- 
chargeable  land  would  give  as  the  shopkeepers  of  our  small  country 
towns,  though  at  present  they  appear  to  be  quite  unaware  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  concerned  in  this  matter.  St.  Helier's,  with 
its  population  of  thirty  thousand,  and  St.  Peter's  Port,  with  sixteen 
thousand,  of  whom  a  surprisingly  large  proportion  in  both  oases  are 
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residing  in  comfortable  suburban  residences,  are  instances  iu  a  vcrj- 
great  degree  of  what  our  country  towns  in  rural  districts  might 
become,  if  the  land  around  them  were  held  in  the  fashion  of  these 
Islands.  Of  course,  in  counting  up  their  posf^ibilitics,  we  must  deduct 
the  ^mmer  inmates  of  the  island  hotels,  and  the  few  English  fumilies 
who  winter  or  permanently  reside  in  them,  thougli  indeed  tho 
number  of  such  families  has  now  dwindled  almost  to  nothing,  tbi' 
railway  and  steamboat  having  everywhere  equalised  prices,  and  the 
south  of  France,  with  its  better  winter  climate,  having  become  even 
more  accessible  to  English  visitors  than  the  Islands.  Tlie  little  town 
of  St.  Anne's,  tbe  miniature  capital  of  Alderney,  is  a  very  distinct 
example  of  tbe  town-making  power  of  a  large  number  of  small  pro- 
prietors. Here  we  have  an  island  of  only  1,9C2  acres-  How  large  » 
proportion  of  parishes  in  England  of  a  greater  extent,  of  more  fertile 
land,  have  been  aborted  down  to  the  merest  rudiment  of  political,  of 
social,  or  of  intellectual  being !  Five  centuries  ago,  we  will  say, 
when  their  churches  were  built,  possibly  even  ten  ceniunes  ago,  in 
these  respects  they  belonged  to  a  far  higher  order  of  organism  ! 
Each  had  ite  manors,  and  halls,  and  franklins,  and  cottars,  and  pea- 
sant proprietors,  cultivating  tbeir  own  holdings,  with  appurtenant 
common  rights.  At  that  time  they  were  organized  communities, 
political  entities,  containing  the  homes  of  many  independent  families. 
All  this  has  now  disappeared,  and  what  we  have  in  its  place  is  that 
they  are  merely  parts  of  large  estates.  In  Alderney  this  transforma- 
tion has  not  been  effected.  The  island  has  only  1,962  acres,  but  in  it 
five  acres  are  a  considerable  estate.  The  census  of  1871  returned  tho 
population  as  2,738.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  these  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  breakwater  the  Imperial  Government  had  for  some 
time  previously  been  constructing ;  at  present,  however,  any  kind  of 
work  upon  it  has  been  altogether  discontinued,  and  the  breakwater 
itself  is  now  being  rapidly  washed  away.  Nor  do  I  know  what  is  the 
amount  of  its  small  garrison.  But  a  walk  through  St.  Anne's  shows 
that  it  has  many  good  houses  and  many  good  shops,  and  that  its 
population  cannot  be  much  less  than  that  which  the  census  assigns 
to  the  island.  But  of  these  two  facts,  at  all  events,  we  may  be  sure — 
first,  that  the  population  of  this  little  island  would  have  been  much 
less,  as  would  have  been  the  size  of  its  town,  and  the  amount  of 
trade  carried  on  in  it,  had  it  been  the  property,  or  a  small  part  of 
the  property,  of  one  man ;  and  then  that  it  would  not  have  exported 
so  many  cattle  as  to  have  made  the  Alderney  cow  familiar  to  the 
farmers  of  tbe  United  Kingdom.  Six  cows  and  heifers  wore  exported 
for  England  in  the  steamtug  by  which  I  left  tbe  island.  In  my 
walk  round  it  I  fell  in  with  a  peasant  woman  who  was  leading  four 
cows  to  water.  In  some  conversation  I  had  with  her,  she  told  me 
that  last  year  she  had  sold  three  heifers  for  exportation,  at  prices 
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varying  irom  £15  to  £20.  It  was  an  obvioua  reflection,  that  to  keep 
up  tlie  supply  of  these  cattle  in  our  markots,  there  must  be  a  great 
many  who  own  as  many  cows  as  this  good  woman  was  leading  to 
water,  but  that,  if  these  1,063  acres  were  all  in  three  or  four  farms, 
wc  should  have  heard  very  little  in  England  about  Aldemey  cows. 
The  density  of  the  human  population  has  no  tendency  to  diminish 
that  of  the  bovine.  A  similar  remark  may  bo  made  of  the  export  of 
Jersey  and  of  Guernsey  cattle,  for  each  island  has  its  own  well- 
defined  breed.  It  may  also  be  extended  to  their  large  trade  in 
potatoes,  grapes,  apples,  and  pcurs.  In  1873,  Jersey  scut  to  London 
£300,000  worth  of  early  potatoes,  and  Guernsey  fifty  tons  of  grapes 
grown  under  glass,  an  article  of  export  the  amount  of  which 
increases  every  year.  Without  the  division  of  the  land  which  obtains 
throughout  the  Islands,  these  astonishing  amounts  could  not  have 
been  produced.  The  temporary  occupiers  of  other  men's  land  cannot 
plant  orchards  or  buQd  vineries  ;  and  as  to  the  potatoes,  which  must 
be  forced  into  maturity  by  the  middle  of  May,  the  culture  they 
require  is  so  costly — it  amounts  to  about  £40  an  acre — that,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  will  not  be  applied  on  a  large  swile,  or  to  land  of 
which  the  cultivator  is  not  also  the  otvner. 

What  has  hitherto  been  said  appears  to  have  reference  only  to 
the  production  and  accumulation  of  wealth.  An  objector,  therefore, 
may  observe  that  these  are  only  economic  and  material  advantages, 
and  that  human  societies  exist  for  something  higher.  If,  however, 
the  benefit  were  only  economic  and  material,  it  would  still  be  worth 
securing,  for  no  conmiunity  can  bo  well  ordered  if  its  economic 
arrangements  are  bad ;  for  this  reason  amongst  others,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  material  well-being  is  a  precedent  condition  of  moral  and 
intellectual  well-being.  Though  prosperity  is  no  guarantee  for  all 
that  we  desire  in  these  matters,  yet  all  I  suppose  will  agree  that 
the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  impoverished  and  depressed 
classes  will  be  correspondingly  poor  and  depressed.  What  we  see 
in  these  Islands  is  in  accord  with  this  general  fact.  The  industry, 
sagacity,  thrift,  and  intelligence  of  their  inhabitants  are  very 
remarkable,  and  may  I  think  be  traced  directly  to  the  wide  diffusion 
among  them  of  property  in  land.  Schools  will  do  excellent  work, 
as  law  and  religion  did  before  them ;  but  the  prediction  may  be 
hazarded,  no  doubt,  that  we  shall  find  with  them,  as  was  pre- 
viously found  with  law  and  religion,  that  they  will  fall  very  far 
short  of  doing  all  the  work  that  many  are  expecting  from  them. 
Much  will  have  been  done,  if  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes 
shall  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write  with  facility.  But  let  us 
bear  in  mind  that  this  of  itself  will  not  have  the  intellectual  and 
moral  effect  required,  or,  indeed,  necessarily  any  intellectual  or  moral 
effect  at  all. 
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This  is  what  makes  the  moral  training  of  the  yonng  a  matter  of  vital 
Gonsequeace.  Ae  society  is  now  obliged  to  endow  its  propertylees 
and  thronging  hosts  with  Taat  powers — hosts  so  propertyless  and  so 
thronging  the  world  has  never  before  seen — ^how  shall  it  provide  for 
these  powers  not  being  turned  against  itself  P  Anybody  can  novr 
addresB  simnltaneously  all  these  hosts  throughout  the  country ;  and 
they  can  all  simultaneously  hear  anybody's  addreae.  They  can  now 
be  brought  to  combine  for  any  purpose,  be  it  good  or  be  it  bad. 
They  may  lessen  and  hinder  production,  which  is  the  nation's 
means  of  life ;  and  they  may  destroy  capital,  in  these  times  the  first 
requisite  of  production.  And  in  all  they  may  undertake  the 
railway  and  the  telegraph  will  aid  them  as  readily  as  any  others. 
How,  again,  are  wo  to  insure  that  the  powers  the  school  is 
conferring  upon  them  shall  be  brought  to  work  beneficently  ? 
These  powers  must  be  conferred  upon  them,  for  they  cannot  take 
care  of  themselves  without  them,  and  society  is  now  obliged  to  call 
upon  them  to  take  care  of  themselves.  This  great  question  is  now 
presenting  itself  to  many  minds.  Some  fall  back  on  the  old  idea 
of  penal  and  repressive  laws.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  no  help  can 
be  found  in  this  direction,  for  this  one  reason  among  others,  that 
these  hosts  themselves  now  have  a  very  potent  voice  in  deciding- 
what  the  laws  are  to  be ;  the  day,  indeed,  may  not  be  distant  when 
the  decision  vrill  rest  chiefly  with  them.  A  larger  number  perhaps 
(for  what  has  been  sways  more  minds  than  what  is  about  to  be)  look 
for  help  to  the  churches.  But  it  is,  I  think,  equally  clear  that  they, 
too,  will  be  unable  to  accomplish  what  is  thus  expected  from  them. 
All  churches  are  now  paying  more  attention  to  dogma,  which  is  a 
matter  of  history,  of  learning,  and  of  criticism,  than  to  morality, 
which  is  a  matter  of  conscience,  of  ordinary  human  nature,  and  of 
social  requirement ;  and  this  is  why  they  are  losing,  or  rather  have 
to  a  great  extent  already  lost,  their  hold  on  the  unlearned  classes  in 
the  great  cities  of  this  country,  of  France,  of  Gfermany,  and,  indeed, 
wherever  there  is  any  mental  stir.  And,  again,  the  churches  are 
BOW  engaged  in  contending  more  against  each  other  than  for 
morality,  the  effect  of  which  must  be  the  discrediting  of  their  own 
infiuence.  And,  besides,  they  can  enlighten  and  guide  only  those 
who  voluntarily  submit  themselves  to  their  teaching,  which  fact 
alone  makes  them  incapable  of  the  work  now  required. 

If,  then,  what  we  are  in  search  of  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the 
prohibitions  of  law,  or  in  the  teaching  either  of  churches  or  of 
schools,  where  are  we  to  look  for  it?  The  answer  is  here. 
Property  is  the  great  natural  educator.  Its  pursuit,  its  use,  its 
administration,  are  the  great  natural  means  for  developing  the 
ordinary  intelligence  and  the  ordinary  moral  qualities  of  the  mass 
of  mankind.    You  cannot  enslave  a  ckss  without  taking  away  from 
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it  the  rights  of  property.  Strip  it  of  those  rights,  and  it  is  easily 
almost  thereby  enslaved.  If  under  such  circumstances  slaTory  do 
not  become  formally,  it  will  to  a  great  extent  be  virtually  ito  condi- 
tion ;  and  it  will  breed  for  the  state  a  large  supply  of  paupers, 
criminals,  roughs,  communists,  and  destructives,  with  in  these  times 
the  unservile  power  of  organizing  and  directing  aU  its  inevitable 
vice,  unreason,  and  discontent  against  society.  Remove  all  legalised 
hindrances  to  the  acquisition  of  property  by  this  same  class,  and  the 
days  of  its  actual  or  of  its  jttan-slavery  are  numbered,  and  those 
who  would  have  been  worthless  and  dangerous  will  be  converted 
into  useful  and  loyal  members  of  society. 

Property  is  mainly  of  two  kinds,  land  and  capital.  In  this 
country,  of  the  two,  the  latter  has  come  to  be  far  the  greater  in 
amount ;  and  the  Seld  for  its  acquisition,  which  appears  to  be  bound- 
less, appears  also  to  be  eqasUy  open  to  all.  This  equality,  however, 
exists  practically  only  in  seeming,  for  capital  requires  for  its 
acquisition,  right  use,  and  administration,  more  iutelbgence,  more 
knowledge,  and  higher  moral  qualities  than  our  working  dassea  have 
as  yet  attained  to.  The  best  and  most  natural  training  for  this  eoA 
would  liave  been  the  wide  diffusion  among  them  of  the  other  form 
of  property,  that  of  land. 

The  conflict  between  capital  and  labour  which  as  yet  has  not  seen 
its  way  to  obtaining  capital,  is  fierce  and  incessant.  We  may 
suppose  that  this  oonfiict  will  cease  when  labour  shall  have  acquired 
sufficient  intelligence  and  morality  to  enable  it  to  amass,  and  pro- 
fitably employ,  capttaL  It  will  not  fight  then  against  what  it  mil 
be  seeking  to  obtain,  or  shall  have  already  obtained.  In  the  mean- 
time nothing  would  more  contribute  to  this  result  than  the  opposite 
relation  to  that  now  existing  between  the  labouring  class  and  the 
land.  Nothing  would  more  contribute  to  giving  them  true  and 
useiiil  ideas  on  the  subject  of  capital  than  easy  access  toi  and  a  wide 
diflusion  among  them,  of  proper^  in  land.  In  France,  in  Switzer- 
land, and  wherever  this  difiiision  exists,  we  see  that  it  has  this 
effect.  Nowhere  in  the  world  are  the  working  classes  so  little  dis- 
posed to  save,  nowhere  are  they  such  reckless  spendthrifts,  as  in  this 
country.  The  reason  lb,  that  nowhere  else  have  they  had  so  little  of 
the  teaching  of  thrift,  and  so  much  of  the  teaching  of  unthriit. 
They  have  lost  the  former  by  their  having  been  severed  from  all 
pioprietary  connection  with  the  land ;  and  the  latter  has  been  forced 
npim  them  l^  the  d^;ree  to  which  they  have  been  made  depend«it 
on  a  poor  law,  a  crutch  that  is  indispensable  for  the  support  of  a 
working  dase  that  in  times  of  slack  employment,  or  of  sickness  and 
old  ^e,  has  no  property  of  its  own  to  fall  back  upon :  under  such 
oontingenoies  it  most  be  supported  by  other  people's  proper^. 

In  these  days,  too,  when  mannfootores  and  commerce  have  eggre- 
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gated  in  large  cities  vast  hosts  of  operatives  and  artisans,  a  large 
class  of  small  proprietors  of  land  has  in  the  political  order  an 
especial  utility.  They  it  is  who  have  saved  France  from  her  own 
proletariate,  as  well  as  enabled  her  to  bear  the  hurdens,  and  to 
recover  so  rapidly  from  the  appalling  catastrophe,  of  her  late  war. 
They  it  is  who  are  saving  the  cities  of  the  United  States  from 
the  proletariate  of  Europe,  and  which  we  may  hope  will  continue  to 
save  them  till  the  time  shall  have  arrived  when  will  have  been 
solved  the  diffi(!ult  problems  how  the  acquisition  and  distribution  of 
capital  can  be  made  fair  for  all.  The  military  value,  too,  of  this 
class  is  equally  manifest ;  for  it  is  the  class  that  gives  to  the  States 
of  continental  Europe,  and  which  lately  gave  to  the  United  States, 
the  mighty  hosts  now  required  for  national  defence.  The  foundations 
I  of  the  strength  and  patriotism  of  Prussia  are  laid  in  Stein's  reform  of 
her  land  laws,  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  creation  of  a  large  class 
of  small  proprietors.  Had  we  been  a  continental  people,  military 
considerations  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  suggestions  of  policy,  of 
eooBomy,  and  of  humanity  itself,  would  have  obliged  us  so  to  alter 
our  land  system  as  to  make  the  land  of  the  country  accessihle,  as 
property,  to  the  savings  of  the  labouring  classes  as  well  as  to  the 
accnmulatioiis  of  great  capitalists,  and  to  the  purchasing  powers  of 
estates  that  were  already  territories. 

This  necessity,  however,  not  having  been  brought  to  bear  upon  us, 
we  are  still, — ^by  the  aid  of  a  poor  law,  which  at  the  pectmiary  cost  of 
some  £7,000,000  a  year  keeps  the  people  quiet  by  degrading  them, — 
enabled  to  maintain  our  unequal  and  restrictive  system  with  a  com- 
pleteness that  would  be  laughable,  were  it  not  for  its  short-sighted 
policy  and  its  utter  forgetfulness  of  humanity.  One  would  have 
supposed  that  it  would  have  been  enough  that  the  possessor  of  on 
estate  that  is  a  considerable  territory  should  be  endowed  with  the 
power  of  settling  the  whole  of  it,  not  only  on  his  successor,  but  also 
for  the  generation  that  will  follow  his  successor;  and  of  charging  it 
for  all  those  for  whom  nature  obliges  hi'tn  to  make  some  provision,  in 
order  to  insure  that  no  part  of  its  existing  area,  or  of  any  fresh 
accretions,  may  be  separated  from  it,  and  that  over  its  whole  extent, 
even  if  that  should  reach  to  a.  dozen  or  a  score  of  parishes,  or  («  half 
a  county,  neither  he  who  shall  nominally  own  it,  nor  those  who  shall 
cultivate  it  with  their  capital,  shall  be  able  to  feel  the  ibrce  of  the 
ordinary  motives  for  improving  it;  and  that  not  one  of  all  the 
hundreds  who  labour  upon  it  shall  have  his  labour  lightened,  and  his 
life  lifted  out  of  the  swamp  of  hopeless  drudgery  by  the  thought  that 
he  is  working  hard  and  denying  himself  that  he  may  some  day 
become  tiie  owner  of  an  acre  or  two,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  cottage  he 
lives  in.  One  would  have  thought  that  there  was  enough  to  satisfy 
family  ambition  in  this  enormous  enhancement  of  the  poaitioQ  of  one 
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man,  to  tlie  prejudice — and  this  is  patting  mildly  what  may  be  said 
against  the  system — of  the  ohancee  in  life  of  bo  many.  But  no !  in 
this  matter  legal  ingenuity  may  still  take  another  step.  In  and 
around  our  large  cities  there  will  he  many  who  wish  to  build, 
or  to  have  residences  provided  for  them.  If  the  land  could  be 
bought  outright,  the  purchasers  would  naturally,  here  as  elsewhere, 
be  desirous  of  erecting  upon  it  houses  as  good  and  substantial  as 
their  means  might  allow  and  their  taste  prompt.  A  plan,  however, 
has  been  devised  for  preventing  this.  The  site  on  which  a  man 
may  wish  to  build — the  only  one  probably  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  will  suit  his  purpose — can  now  be  had  only  on  a  building  lease. 
He  and  his  succeaaors  will  have  to  pay  for  it  an  annual  ground-rent, 
to  prevent  their  ever  forgetting  that  it  is  not  their  own ;  and  after 
ninety-nine  years  the  land,  and  whatever  he  and  his  successors  may 
have  placed  upon  it,  will  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  their  successor  of  that 
day  into  the  hands  of  the  then  successor  of  the  present  lessor :  it  will 
revert  to  the  great  estate.  This  is  what  explains  the  hideousness  of 
our  Baker  Streets  and  Gloucester  Places,  and,  generally,  the  mean- 
ness of  the  domestic  ercbitecture  of  London  and  of  our  large  towns. 
Though  during  the  last  two  centuries  our  wealth  has  increased 
fiftyfold,  our  urban  domestic  architecture  has  during  thut  period  been 
retrograding.  It  would  be  difficult  to  £nd  a  city  on  the  Continent 
or  in  the  United  States  which  is  not  in  this  respect  in  advance  of  us. 
Here  men  do  not  build  soUdly  now.  If  houses  will  last  ninety-nine 
years,  that  under  our  system  will  be  enough.  Because  we  have  not 
perfect  proprietorship  in  the  houses  we  buOd,  we  care  little  or  nothing 
about  their  being  architecturally  creditable  to  us.  Why,  we  argue, 
should  we  go  to  any  expense  for  such  a  purpose  in  what  will  in  the 
end  pass  away  from  our  descendants  and  revert  to  the  great  estate  ? 
Under  this  ^stem,  just  as  might  have  been  expected,  instead  of  the 
roomy,  substantial,  well-built  mansions,  with  some  ambition  in  their 
design,  and  in  their  external  and  internal  decoration,  such  as  once 
were  common  in  our  country  towns,  wo  must  now  content  ourselves 
with  builders'  villas,  terraces,  and  crescents.  Our  land  system, 
then,  drives  ua  oat  of  the  country,  or  will  not  allow  us  to  live  in  the 
country  except  as  &rmers  or  as  day-labourers,  and  when  we  take 
refuge  in  the  towns,  will  not  allow  us  properly  to  own  the  houses  in 
which  we  must  there  live ;  and  this  for  the  sake  of  some  one  who,  a 
hundred  years  hence,  will  not  yet  perhaps  have  emerged  from  his 
cradle.  Our  care  for  the  preservation  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
great  estate,  to  the  detriment  of  every  one  who  must  in  some  feshion 
or  other  live  on  its  area,  except  of  its  single  life-tenant,  and  not  at 
all  necessarily  for  his  real  advantage,  looks  on  for  generations,  and, 
in  the  matter  of  these  leasehold  housea  and  the  land  they  stand  on, 
will  prevent  men  from  having  anything  of  their  own  to  deal  with  as 
VOL.  XIX.  N.8.  c 
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they  please  for  the  next  century,  and,  if  it  can  be  managed,  even  for 
the  centuries  that  are  to  follov  it ;  for  the  aim  of  the  system  is  for 
ever  over  the  area  of  the  estate  to  exclude  all  proprietorship  but 
that  of  one  msn.  Is,  then,  this  deterioration  of  the  position  and  of 
the  lives  of  bo  many  cultivators,  labourers,  and  imperfect  house- 
holders adequately  compensated  by  the  artificial  and  exceptional 
aggrandisement  of  the  position  of  one  man  ?  It  is  artificial  because 
it  is  not  the  outcome  of  any  natural  conceptions  of  property,  but  of 
a  device  for  making  lineal  euccesaion  perpetual.  This  it  cfEects  by 
limiting  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  rights  of  each  suc- 
cessor, through  the  action  of  lav-maintained  powers  of  settling  and 
charging  land,  and  of  granting  ninety-nine  years'  leases  for  build- 
ing ;  each  of  these  arrangements  being  a  direct  and  distinct  contra- 
diction of  the  very  idea  of  property,  which  would  allow  each  genera- 
tion to  do  what  it  deemed  best  with  the  land.  Nor  could  these 
monstrous  arrangements  be  maintained  without  the  aid  of  a  costly 
and  degrading  poor  law.  And  all  this  is  in  the  highest  degree 
exceptional,  for  I  believe  that  nothing  like  it  is  tolerated  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

Another  view  of  the  educating  power  of  property  is  that,  when 
widely  diffused,  it  gives  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  classes 
I  true  homes.  Not  the  individual,  but  the  family,  is  the  natural  unit 
of  society.  The  first  condition  of  family  life  is  the  home.  Without 
the  home  it  cannot  have  its  natural  conditions  and  constitution.  Now 
it  is  obvious  that  among  the  poorer  classes  there  can  be  no  true  homo 
unless  the  house  in  which  the  family  lives  is  its  own  property.  If  it 
is  another  man's  property,  if  the  family  is  liable  to  be  expelled  from 
it  at  any  moment,  at  the  inexorable  command  of  the  plans,  the  wants, 
the  caprices  of  another  man,  then  it  is  not  the  soil  in  which  the 
feelings  and  ideas,  which  are  the  stuff  that  home  is  made  of,  can  be 
engendered  and  take  root  and  grow.  It  is  not  their  own.  That 
single  negation  colours  their  whole  lives,  depressing  them  to  a  lower 
level.  It  forbids  the  growth  of  many  a  plant  that  would  make  their 
humble  porch  beauteous  to  their  eyes  with  its  gay  fiowers,  and  would 
fill  the  house  with  their  fragrance.  It  isnot  theirown:  theycannot, 
therefore,  add  to  it^  or  improve  it.  Never  can  it  be  their  own.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  contain  a  little  sacred  hoard  of  savings,  accumu- 
lated for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  it,  every  shilling  of  which  would 
in  that  case  have  sweetened  so  many  hours  of  toil,  and  represented 
the  practice  of  so  much  virtue — shillings  that  might  have  been  every 
one  of  them  a  blessing,  but  which,  as  they  were  spent  in  the  public- 
house  or  the  gin  palace,  were  turned  to  curses.  How  difierent 
would  it  have  been  if  the  poor  man  and  his  wife  and  children  could 
have  loved,  and  taken  pride  in,  and  laboured  for,  a  home  of  their 
own,  or  one  that  they  might  have  made  their  own !     That  would, 
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then,  have  been  tlie  polestar  of  their  thoughts  aad  afiections.  Their 
lives  would  have  centred  in  the  epot  which  gave  them  a  safe  resting- 
place,  which  was  their  castle  against  the  world.  But  nothing  of  the 
kind  can  ever  be  theirs.  They  will  never  be  able  to  call  so  much  of 
the  world  their  own  as  to  set  their  feet  on.  The  world  may  be  a 
very  pleasant  place  for  others,  but  it  can  only  be  a  very  hard  place 
for  them:  upon  it  they  can  never  he  more  than  strangers  and 
pilgrims.  Home  is  an  abiding-place ;  what  the  heart  of  man  most  of 
all  longs  for ;  the  first  requirement  of  the  family ;  that  which  of  all 
that  man  can  possess  most  humanises;  but  that  is  precisely  what 
they  never  can  have,  or  hope  to  have.  Neither  possession  nor  hope 
can  in  this  matter  ever  come  to  them.  The  most  universal,  the  most 
abiding,  the  most  efEectual,  the  most  self-acting  of  all  educating 
influences,  those  of  hom^  are  well-nigh  utterly  excluded  from  their 
schooling. 

This  is  so,  even  if  the  tenement  that  never  can  be  their  own,  and  in 
which  they  dwell,  be  a  structure  in  which  the  decencies  of  family  life 
are  possible.  Of  course  we  know  that  in  our  villages  it  is  etill  possible 
for  it  to  be  a  hovel  that  one  would  deem  unfit  even  for  the  stabling 
of  cattle,  and  that  in  our  towns  it  is  not  unfrequontly  a  single  room, 
or  a  cellar,  family  life  in  which  is  not  only  an  imperative  prohibition 
of  all  the  civilising  and  humanising  influences  of  a  home,  but  also  the 
imperative  enforcement  of  all  that  is  most  uncivilieing  and  unhuman- 
ising.  Here,  then,  in  the  very  focus  of  civilisation,  are  multitudes  of 
people  in  a  worse  position,  as  respects  the  first  essential  of  civilisation, 
the  home,  than  a  tribe  of  savages,  each  family  of  which  at  all  events 
has  its  own  wigwam.  The  man  or  woman  must  indeed  be  a  miracle 
of  virtue,  who  is  able  to  fight  successfully  against  the  deterio- 
rating influences  of  such  a  dwelling.  The  improvements  which  have 
of  late  years  been  very  widely  eflected  in  the  cottages  of  our  agri> 
cultural  labourers,  and  the  Act  of  last  Session  for  the  improvement 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  industrial  classes  in  our  large  towns,  are 
indications  that  in  this  matter  we  have  begun  to  move  in  the  right 
direction.  What,  however,  we  ought  to  set  before  «s  as  our  ultimate 
aim  is  to  make  a  true  home  possible  for,  to  {dace  it  within  the  attain- 
ment of,  every  funily  in  the  country.  Hitherto,  legislation  has 
inadvertently  made  it  impossible.  No  law  has  yet  been  enaot«d  with 
the  view  of  bringing  land  and  homes  within  the  reach  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer. 

The  evils  of  hovel  and  cellar  life,  of  which  wife-kicking  and  in- 
temperance are  only  the  most  obtrusive,  neither  flogging  nor  fines 
nor  imprisonment  will  remedy.  Such  treatment  may  repress  some 
of  the  symptoms,  but  cannot  touch  the  disease.  That  consists  in  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  have  been  engendered  by  the  utter  over- 
throw of  the  family  life.  What  overthrew  it,  or  rendered  it  im- 
possible from  the  beginning,  was  the  want  of  a  home.     And  these 
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poor  wretches  have  no  idea  of  their  ever  being  able  to  recover  what 
they  have  lost,  or  indeed  any  idea  of  thdr  having  sustained  any  loss, 
for  they  have  no  conception  of  any  other  kind  of  life  than  that  whioli 
they  have  lived,  and  are  living,  being  possible  for  them.  No  one 
can  suppose  that  they  will  ever  be  unbrutalised  by  the  lash,  by  fines, 
and  by  imprisonment,  any  more  than  that  the  fear  of  these  penalties 
could  make  them  resist  the  allurements  of  the  public-house,  or  of  the 
gin  palace,  or  enable  them  to  estimate  rightly  the  value  of  their 
children's  schooling.  And  this  brings  ns  round  again  to  the  point 
which  suggested  what  has  been  said  about  property  and  home. 
That  point  was  that  we  had  now  reached  a  stage  in  the  progress  of 
society  when  schoob  for  all  had  become  a  necessity,  but  that  having 
establidied  these  schools,  the  first  fact  that  was  forced  on  our  atten- 
tion is,  that  we  have  no  security  that  with  the  majority  of  those 
taught  the  powers  conferred  would  be — and  that  is  what  we  want — 
rightly  used,  or  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  would,  after 
they  had  left  school,  make  any  effort  to  retain  what  they  had  been 
taught.  This  security  no  laws  or  churches  can  give  us.  It  can  be 
the  result  only  of  the  action  upon  these  classes  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  find  themselves  placed.  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  imply 
that  direct  moral  instruction  given  in  the  school  would  be  valueless : 
on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  something  would  be  gained  if  all 
children  were  merely  taught  the  half-dozen  words  Forethought, 
Thrift,  Lidustry,  Kindliness,  Truth,  Self-dependence,  and  what  they 
mean.  But  besides  the  knowledge,  and  the  degree  of  habituation, 
wliioh  may  he  obtained  at  school,  something  more  is  needed  for  our 
purpose ;  and  my  contention  is  that  this  something  more  never  has 
been  found,  and  cannot  now  be  found,  in  anything  except  in  the 
natural  motives  which  are  engendered  unfailingly  in  all  men's  minds 
by  the  use  and  the  pursuit  of  property,  especially  when  it  includes 
the  actual  possession,  or  the  prospective  acquisition,  of  a  home. 
Make  property  in  land,  without  which  speaking  generally  true 
homes  are  impossible,  accessible  to  our  working  classes,  and  the  first 
step,  which  in  this  matter  as  in  so  many  others  will  he  the  most 
difficult,  will  have  been  taken.  How  much  time  may  he  required 
for  undoing  the  work  of  centuries,  during  which  property  has  been 
becoming  to  them  less  and  less  accessible,  and  homes  less  and  less 
possible,  and  for  these  great  natural  instructors  have  been  substituted 
the  teachings  of  the  poor  law,  no  one  can  foresee.  Our  system  has 
hitherto  tended  in  the  wrong  direction.  In  that  direction  it  can  now 
advance  no  further,  and  so  therefore  the  tide  may  be  about  to  turn. 
If  it  be  otherwise,  oar  schools  will  not  do  us  aU  the  good  we  are 
expecting  from  them ;  they  may  even  assist  the  working  classes  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  order  of  society  which  puts  hin- 
drances in  the  vray  of  their  attaining  to  property  and  securing 
homes,  is  not  fair  to  them. 
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In  the  foregoing  paper  I  have  not  said  anything  with  the  view  of 
promoting  a  compulsory  moreellenient  of  the  land,  or  for  limiting,  or 
is  any  way  interfering  with,  our  existing  liberty  of  devising  land  to 
our  immediate  successors ;  indeed,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  this  liberty 
so  complete  as  to  allow  to  every  holder  of  laud  in  the  United 
Kingdom  power  of  leaving  it  absolutely  to  whom,  and  in  what 
proportions,  he  pleased.  In  this  era  of  capital  and  of  science,  our 
agriculture  should  in  the  main  be  scientific,  which  would  involve  the 
application  to  the  land  of  a  much  larger  amount  of  capital  than  its 
present  mode  of  culture  admits.  We  have  both  the  science  and 
the  capital,  and  our  agriculture  stands  much  in  need  of  both.  What 
keeps  them  from  the  land  is  our  present  landlord-and-tenant  system, 
or  in  other  words  our  territorial  system,  which  is  the  inevitable 
sequel  of  the  monstrous  permission  to  settle  and  charge  the  property 
of  a  coming  generation.  Neither  landlords  nor  tenants  can  do 
much,  speaking  of  the  country  generally,  to  promote  costly  and 
scientific  modes  of  culture.  What  is  required  for  this  purpose  is 
estates  of  one  or  two  thousand  acres  each,  owned  by  the  individual  or 
by  the  joint-stock  company  thpt  cultivates  it.  The  fact  that  last 
year  we  imported  5,027,074  hundredweight  of  sugar  irom  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  and  Ctermany,  is  an  instance  of  the  deterrent 
effects  of  the  present  system.  A  large  proportion,  perhaps  the 
whole,  of  this  might  have  been  produced  profitably  on  our  own  soil ; 
and  the  production  of  it  here  would,  as  the  experience  of  the 
continent  has  demonstrated,  have  much  increased  the  amount  of 
com  and  of  meat  that  would  then  have  been  grown  simultaneously 
on  the  area  that  yielded  the  sugar.  But  as  it  would  not  answer  the 
purpose  either  of  landlord  or  of  tenant  to  spend  £8,000  in  erecting 
a  sugar  factory,  our  agriculture  cannot  he  improved  in  this  fashion ; 
and  we  have,  besides,  as  the  unsatisfactory  alternative,  to  pay  our 
continental  neighbours  £6,963,938  for  5,027,074  hundredweights  of 
sugar  that  we  might  have  ourselves  produced  with  considerable 
collateral  advantages.  And  then,  to  look  in  the  opposite  direction, 
why  cannot  we  have  small  holdings,  producing  for  us  the  minor 
articles  of  consumption  ?  For  eggs  alone  we  last  year  paid  the 
foreigner  not  far  from  £2,500,000  ;  and  a  great  many  more  millions 
for  poultry,  butter,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  such  things,  which 
large  fanners,  working  on  hired  land  with  hired  labour,  cannot 
produce,  but  which  are  the  natural  produce  of  small  holdings, 
cultivated  by  those  who  own  them.  Both  costly  scientific  agriculture 
on  a  large  scale,  and  the  useful  productions  of  the  useful  class  of 
small  proprietors,  are  rendered  impossible  for  us  by  the  accumnlation 
of  landed  properties  into  large  territories,  through  the  action  of  our 
practice  of  settling  and  charging  land.  If  this  practice,  which 
is  ^itirely  artificial  and  exceptional,  were  prohibited,  then  a  clear 
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course  Tould  be  opened  both  for  the  large  and  for  the  litde  <^altare 
— ^botb  for  the  scientific  capitalist  and  for  the  labouring  man. 

In  how  many  directions,  then,  do  we  find  our  present  land  system 
barring  improTement  and  holding  us  back ;  or,  still  worse,  working 
mischief  amongst  us !  We  have  seen  that  it  lessens  the  amount  of 
usetul  and  necessary  commodities  which  the  land  of  the  country  may 
be  made  to  produce  for  the  people  of  the  country ;  that  it  obliges  us  to 
carry  on  our  agriculture  with  a  class  of  persons  so  circumstanced  as 
to  be  incapable  of  appreciating  rightly  education,  which  is  the  great 
need  of  these  times ;  that  it  necessitates  a  poor  law,  which,  adminis- 
tered as  it  must  be  under  existing  conditions,  is  one  of  our  chief 
sources  of  moral,  of  economical,  and  possibly  of  coming  political 
mischief;  that  it  preyents  the  people  who  do  the  manual  labour,  if 
not  of  all  kinds,  at  all  events  of  agriculture,  from  having  homes ; 
and  that,  as  the  acquisition  or  the  improTemeut  of  a  home  is  the 
natural,  universal,  proper  object  of  saying,  by  destroying  this 
motive,  and  superadding  dependence  on  the  poor  law,  it  teaches 
unthriil,  and  all  its  attendaiit  immoralities.  We  cannot  suppose 
here,  as  we  might  in  Switzerland  and  France,  that  every  cottage  we 
pass  may  be  a  school  for  the  acquisition  of  the  domestic  virtues ;  and 
that  by  industry,  and  the  practice  of  many  forms  of  self-denial,  a 
little  hoard  is  being  accumulated  within  it  to  meet  all  the  adverse 
contingencies  of  life ;  and  we  have  seen  that  it  is  our  laud  system 
which  has  long  been  putting  such  homes  as  these,  homes  which  do  not 
breed  drunken  women  and  wife-kicking  husbands,  beyond  our  reach. 

I  will  now,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  indicate  two  or  three 
more  evil  fruits  of  the  system,  for  it  is  instructive  to  see  how  widely 
and  in  what  widely -difEering  directions  the  mischievous  effects  of 
a  false  system  applied  to  land,  which  is  the  natural  basts  of  society, 
ramify.  It  is  because  they  are  without  property  that  we  dread  to 
give  the  franchise  to  a  large  section  of  the  people.  It  is  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  cannot  give  military  training  to  the  whole  people. 
Everybody  notices  the  poverty  and  meannessof  social  life  in  our  country 
towns :  the  reason  of  this  is  that  the  rent  of  any  district  does  not  con- 
tribute through  those  who  own  it  to  the  enrichment  and  embellish- 
ment of  the  social  life  of  its  town.  This,  too,  is  the  main  cause  of  the 
difficulty,  everywhere  experienced  in  this  country,  of  establishing; 
good  local  middle  schools.  If  the  land  were  more  largely  divided, 
the  difficulty  would  vanish,  for  then  there  would  be  on  the  spot  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  interested  in  the  establishment  and 
uLuntenance  of  such  schools.  The  depopulation  of  our  rural  parishes, 
and  the  deterioration  of  the  social  condition  of  those  whom  our  ^rstem 
maintains  in  them,  constitute  a  great  difficulty  in  the  question  of 
local  government.  There  are  many  parishes  in  which  not  a  man 
resident  in  the  parish  owns  a  rood  of  land  in  it,  or  even  the  house  in 
which  he  Hves.     The  system  has  made  us  the  most  homeless  and 
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propertyless  of  all  people.  In  such  parishes  there  are  not  the 
materiaJs  for  local  gOTermnent.  The  same  fact  will  render  disesta- 
blishment accompanied  by  disendowment,  if  it  is  to  come,  a  far  more 
difficult  question  econonucally  at  this  day  than  it  would  bare  been 
seven  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  ago.  At  those  dates  there  were 
a  sufficient  number  of  owners  of  property  in  each  parish  to  bnild  the 
parish  churches;  in  these  days,  in  many  parishes  there  are  not 
enough  to  keep  the  &bric  in  repair.  I  do  not  present  the  eyils  just 
indicated,  together  with  those  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  paper, 
as  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  charges  that  may  be  brought  against  our 
present  land  system  :  I  shall,  however,  be  satisfied,  if  what  has  been 
said  be  enough  to  dispose  some  of  those  who  have  hitherto  not  given 
much  attention  to  these  matters,  to  look  a  little  into  them.  Here  are 
several  distinct  evils.  Like  everything  else  in  the  world,  they  most 
have  causes.  Are  their  canses  those  I  have  suggested  ?  If  not,  then 
what  ?  Again,  the  times  have  certain  acknowledged  wants.  If  they 
cannot  be  euj^lied  in  the  ways  I  have  suggested,  how  are  they  to  be 
supplied  P 

I  have  at  times,  in  the  preceding  pages,  been  withheld  by  want  of 
space  from  giving  my  reasons  for  the  conclusions  I  had  arrived  at. 
Discussions,  however,  of  some  of  the  questions  involved  in  them, 
should  any  one  think  it  worth  his  while  to  make  the  reference,  may 
be  found  dispersed  throogbout  the  three  volnmes  I  have  lately 
pablished  on  Switzerland.  In  this  article  my  aim  is  to  set  forth  the 
fact  that  in  our  English  Channel,  within  a  few  hours'  steaming  of 
our  own  shore,  we  have  living  under  the  Enghsh  Crown  a  popula- 
tion more  self-respecting,  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  generally 
well-to-do,  than  any  equal  number  on  an  equal  space  anywhere  else 
in  the  United  Eingdom :  my  hope  is  that  some  of  us  may  thereby 
be  led  to  ask  whether  there  is  in  the  nature  of  things  any  prohibition 
against  our  becoming  on  our  imperial  scale  what  they  are  on  their 
small  island  scale  ?  My  belief  is  that  they  conld  not  have  attained 
to  their  present  position  if  they  hod  had  our  land  laws ;  and  that,  if 
land  were  distribnted  here  as  it  is  there,  or  stUl  better  perhaps  if  it 
were  made  absolutely  free,  that  is  absolutely  the  property  of  each 
generation  both  to  sell  and  to  devise  as  each  proprietor  at  any 
moment  pleased,  no  mischief  of  any  kind  would  ensue ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  as  I  have  endeavoored  to  show,  some  grievous  evils 
would  be  abated  and  some  great  advantages  secured.  I  do  not 
shrink  from  giving  expression  to  this  conclusion,  because  any  (me  who 
is  disposed  to  pursue  these  inquiries  himself  may,  if  he  please,  be  on 
the  day  after  he  has  read  this  article  in  the  Channel  Islands,  seeing 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  judging  for  himself  how  far  the  condition  of 
their  inhabitants  has  herein  been  rightly  appreciated,  and  how  far 
its  evidence  can  be  claimed  in  support  of  the  views  I  have  been 
maintaining.  F.  B.  Zikcke. 
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The  example  afforded  by  the  Comedy  of  Errors  would  sufEice  to 
show  that  rhyme,  however  inadequate  for  tragic  use,  is  by  no  means 
a  bad  instrumeiit  for  romantic  comedy.  In  another  oi  Shakespeare's 
earliest  works,  which  might  almost  be  described  as  a  lyrical  farce, 
rhyme  plays  also  a  great  part ;  but  the  finest  passage,  the  real  crown 
and  flower  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  is  the  praise  or  apology  of  love 
spoken  by  Biron  in  blank  verse.  This  is  worthy  of  Marlowe  for 
dignity  and  sweetness,  but  has  also  the  grace  of  a  light  and  radiant 
fancy  enamoured  of  itself,  begotten  between  thought  and  mirth,  a 
child-god  with  grave  lips  and  laughing  eyes,  whose  inspiration  is 
nothing  akin  to  Marlowe's.  In  this  scene,  as  in  the  overture  of  the 
play  and  in  its  closing  scene,  but  especially  in  the  noble  passage 
which  winds  up  for  a  year  the  courtship  of  Biron  and  Rosaline, 
the  spirit  which  informs  the  speech  of  the  poet  is  finer  of  touch 
and  deeper  of  tone  than  the  sweetest  of  the  serious  interludes  of  the 
Comedif  of  Errors.  The  play  is  in  the  main  a  yet  lighter  thing,  and 
more  wayward  and  capricious  in  build,  more  formless  and  fantastic 
in  plot,  more  incomposite  altogether,  than  that  first  heir  of  Shake- 
speare's comic  invention,  which  on  its  own  ground  is  perfect  in  ite 
consistency,  blameless  in  composition  and  coherence ;  while  in  Love's 
Labour's  Lost  the  £uicy  for  the  most  part  runs  wild  as  the  wind, 
and  the  structure  of  the  story  is  as  that  of  a  house  of  clouds  which 
the  wind  builds  and  unbuilds  at  pleasure.  Here  we  find  a  very 
riot  of  rhymes,  wild  and  wanton  In  tbeir  half-grown  grace  as  a  troop 
of  "  young  satyrs,  tender-hoofed  and  ruddy-horaed ; "  during  certain 
scenes  we  seem  almost  to  stand  again  by  the  cradle  of  new-bom 
comedy,  and  hear  the  first  lisping  and  laughing  accents  run  over 
from  her  baby  lips  in  bubbling  rhyme ;  but  when  the  note  changes 
we  recognise  the  speech  of  gods.  For  the  first  time  in  our  literature 
the  higher  key  of  poetic  or  romantic  comedy  is  finely  touched  to  a 
fine  issue.  The  divine  instrument  fashioned  by  Marlowe  for  tragic 
purposes  alone  has  found  at  once  its  sweet  new  use  in  the  hands  of 
Shakespeare.  The  way  is  prepared  for  As  Tou  Like  It  and  the 
Tempest;  the  language  is  discovered  which  will  suit  the  lips  of 
Rosalind  and  Miranda. 

What  was  highest  as  poetry  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors  was  mainly 

in  rhyme;  all  indeed,  we  might  say,  between  the  prelude  spoken 

by  ^geon  and   the  appearance  in  the  last  scene  of  his  wife :  in 

Lore's  Labout's  Lost  what  was  highest  was  couched  wholly  in  blank 

(I)  Continasd  from  the  Fmrtnigkil]/  E»vi»vi  far  Maj,  ISTfi- 
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veree;  in  the  Too  OentUmen  of  Verona  rliyme  haa  f^en  eeemingly 
into  abeyance,  and  there  are  no  passages  of  such  elegiac  beauty  aa  in 
the  former,  of  such  exalted  eloquence  as  in  the  latter  of  these  plays ; 
there  is  an  even  sweetness,  a  simple  equality  of  grace  in  thought  and 
language  which  keeps  the  vhole  poem  in  tune,  written  as  it  is  in  a 
subdued  key  of  unambitious  harmony.  In  perfect  unity  and  keeping 
^e  oompositiou  of  this  beautiful  sketch  may  perhaps  he  said  to  mark 
a  stage  of  advance,  a  new  point  of  work  attained,  a  faint  but  sensible 
change  of  manner,  signalised  by  increased  firmness  of  hand  and  clear- 
ness of  outUne.  Slight  and  swift  in  execution  as  it  is,  few  and  simple 
as  are  the  chords  here  struck  of  character  and  emotion,  every  shade  of 
drawing  and  every  note  of  sound  is  at  one  with  the  whole  scheme 
of  form  and  music.  Here  too  is  the  first  dawn  of  that  higher  and 
more  tender  humour  which  was  never  given  in  such  perfection  to 
any  man.as  ultimately  to  Shakespeare ;  one  touch  of  the  by-play  of 
Launce  and  his  immortal  dog  is  worth  all  the  bright  fantastic  inter- 
ludes of  Boyet  and  Adriano,  Costard  and  Holofemes;  worth  even 
half  the  sallies  of  Mercutio,  and  half  the  dancing  doggerel  or  broad- 
witted  prose  of  either  Dromio.  But  in  the  final  poem  which  con- 
eludes  and  crowns  the  first  epoch  of  Shakespeare's  work,  the  special 
graces  and  peculiar  glories  of  each  that  went  before  are  gathered  toge- 
ther as  in  one  garland  "  of  every  hue  and  every  scent."  The  young'' 
genius  of  the  master  of  all  poets  finds  its  consummation  in,4^  Mid- 
summer Nights  Dream.  The  blank  verse  is  as  full,  sweet,  and  strong 
as  the  best  of  Biron's  or  Romeo's ;  the  rhymed  verse  as  clear,  pure, 
and  true  as  the  simplest  and  truest  melody  of  Venus  and  Adonia  or 
the  Comedy  of  Errors.  But  here  each  kind  of  excellence  is  equal 
throughout ;  there  are  here  no  purple  patches  on  a  gown  of  serge, 
but  one  seamless  and  imperial  robe  of  a  single  dye.  Of  the  lyric 
and  the  prosaic  part,  the  counterchange  of  loves  and  laughters,  of 
fancy  fine  as  air  and  imagination  high  aa  heaven,  what  need  con 
there  be  for  any  one  to  shame  himself  by  the  helpless  attempt  to  say 
some  word  not  utterly  unworthy  P  Let  it  suffice  to  accept  this 
poem  as  the  landmark  of  our  first  stage,  and  pause  to  look  back 
from  it  on  what  lies  behind  us  of  partial  or  of  perfect  work. 

The  highest  point  attained  in  this  first  period  lies  in  the  domain 
of  comedy  or  romance,  and  belongs  as  much  to  lyric  as  to  dramatic 
poetry ;  its  sovereign  quality  is  that  of  sweetness  and  springtide  of 
fairy  fancy  crossed  with  light  laughter  and  light  trouble  that  end 
in  perfect  music.  In  history  as  in  tragedy  the  master's  hand  is  not 
yet  come  to  its  full  strength  and  skill ;  its  touch  is  not  yet  wholly 
assured,  its  work  not  yet  wholly  blameless.  Besides  the  plays 
undoubtedly  and  entirely  due  to  the  still  growing  genius  of  Shake- 
speare, we  have  taken  note  but  of  two  among  those  which  bear  the 
partial  imprint  of  his  hand.      The  long-vexed  question  as  to  the 
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authorship  of  the  latter  parts  of  King  Senry  VI.,  in  their  earlier  or 
later  form,  has  not  been  touched  upon ;  nor  do  I  design  to  reopen 
that  perpetual  source  of  debate  nnstanchable  and  inexhaustible 
dispute  by  any  length  of  scrutiny  or  inquisition  of  detail.  Two 
points  must  of  course  be  taken  for  granted :  ^at  Marlowe  wae  more 
or  less  concerned  in  the  production,  and  Shakespeare  in  the  revision, 
of  these  plays ;  whether  before  or  after  his  additions  to  the  original 
First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  we  cannot  determine,  though  the 
absence  of  rhyme  might  seem  to  indicate  a  later  date  for  the  recast  of 
the  Contention.  Sut  it  is  noticeable  that  the  style  of  Harlowe 
appears  more  vividly  and  distinctly  in  passages  of  the  reformed  than 
of  the  unreformed  plays.  Those  famous  lines,  for  example,  which 
open  the  fourth  act  of  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.,  are  not  to 
,  be  found  in  the  corresponding  scene  of  the  First  Part  of  the  Contefi- 
tion ;  yet,  whether  they  belong  to  the  origind  sketch  of  the  play, 
or  were  inserted  as  an  afterthought  into  the  revised  and  expanded 
copy,  the  authorship  of  these  verses  is  surely  unmistakeable : — 

"Tlie  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorsefiil  day 
la  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea ; 
And  now  loud  howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades 
That  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  night,"  etc. 

Aut  Chrisiophonie  Marloice,  aut  dtabolm;  it  is  inconceivable  that 
any  imitator  but  one  should  have  had  the  power  so  to  catch  the  very 
trick  of  his  hand,  the  very  note  of  his  voice,  and  incredible  that  the 
one  who  might  would  have  set  himself  to  do  bo  :  for  if  this  be  not 
indeed  the  voice  and  this  the  hand  of  Marlowe,  then  what  we  find  in 
these  verses  is  not  the  fidelity  of  a  follower,  but  the  servility  of  a 
copyist.  No  parasitic  rhymester  of  past  or  present  days  who  feeds  his 
starveling  talent  on  the  shreds  and  orts,  "  the  fragments,  scraps,  the 
bits  and  greasy  rehcs"  of  another  man's  board,  ever  uttered  a  m^ore 
parrot-like  note  of  plagiary.  The  very  exactitude  of  the  repetition 
is  a  strong  argument  against  the  theory  which  attributes  it  to 
SliakeE{)eare.  That  he  had  much  at  starting  to  learn  of  Marlowe,  and 
that  he  did  learn  much — that  in  his  earliest  plays,  and  above  all 
in  his  earliest  historic  plays,  the  influence  of  the  elder  poet,  the  echo 
of  his  style,  the  iteration  of  his  manner,  may  perpetually  be  traced — 
I  have  already  shown  that  I  should  be  the  last  to  question ;  but  bo 
exact  an  echo,  so  servile  an  iteration  as  this,  I  believe  we  shall  no- 
where find  in  them.  The  sonorous  accumulation  of  emphatic  epithets 
— as  in  the  magnificent  first  verse  of  this  passage — is  indeed  at  least 
as  much  a  note  of  the  young  Shakespeare's  style  as  of  his  master's ; 
but  even  were  this  one  verse  less  in  the  manner  of  the  elder  than 
the  younger  poet — and  this  we  can  hardly  say  that  it  is  — no  single  verse 
detached  from  its  context  can  weigh  a  feather  against  the  full  and 
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flawlese  evidence  of  the  wliole  speecli.  And  oi  all  this  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Contention ;  the  scene  there  opens  in  hald  and  fiat 
nakedness  of  prose,  striking  at  once  into  the  immediate  matter  of 
stage  bnsiness  mthont  the  decoration  of  a  passing  epithet  or  a  single 
trope. 

From  this  sample  it  might  seem  that  the  main  difficulty  most  be 
to  detect  anywhere  the  sign-manual  of  Shakespeare,  even  in  the  beet 
passages  of  the  revised  play.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  unreason- 
ably been  maintained  that  even  in  the  next  scene  of  this  same  act  in  its 
original  form,  and  in  all  those  following  which  treat  of  Cade's  insur- 
rection, there  is  evidence  of  each  qualities  as  can  hardly  be  ascribed 
to  any  hand  then  known  but  Shakespeare's.  The  forcible  realism, 
the  simple  vigour  and  lifelike  humour  of  these  scenes,  cannot,  it  is 
urged,  be  due  to  any  other  bo  early  at  work  in  the  field  of  comedy. 
A  critic  desirous  to  press  this  point  might  further  insist  on  the  like- 
ness or  identity  of  tone  between  these  and  all  later  scenes  in  which 
Shakespeare  has  taken  on  him  to  paint  the  action  and  passion  of  an 
insurgent  populace.  With  him,  it  might  too  plausibly  be  argued, 
the  people  once  risen  in  revolt  for  any  just  or  unjust  cause  is  always 
the  mob,  the  unwashed  rabble,  the  swinish  multitude ;  full  as  he  is 
of  wise  and  gracious  tenderness  for  individual  character,  of  swift 
and  ardent  pity  for  personal  sufiering,  be  has  no  deeper  or  finer 
feeling'  than  scorn  for  "  the  beast  with  many  heads  "  that  fawn  and 
butt  at  bidding  as  they  are  swayed  by  the  vain  and  violent  breath 
of  any  worthless  herdsman.  For  the  drovers  who  guide  and  mis- 
guide at  will  the  turbulent  flocks  of  their  mutinous  cattle  his 
store  of  bitter  words  is  inexhanstible ;  it  is  a  treasure'house  of 
obloquy  which  can  never  be  drained  dry.  All  this,  or  nearly  all 
this,  we  must  admit ;  but  it  brings  us  no  nearer  to  any  but  a  floating 
and  conjectural  kind  of  solution.  In  the  earliest  form  known  to  us 
of  this  play  it  should  seem  that  we  have  traces  of  Shakespeare's 
handiwork,  in  the  latest  that  we  find  evidence  of  Marlowe's.  But  it 
would  be  something  too  extravagant  for  the  veriest  wind-sucker 
among  commentators  to  start  a  theory  that  a  revision  was  made  of 
his  original  work  by  Marlowe  after  additions  had  been  made  to  it 
by  Shakespeare;  yet  we  have  seen  that  the  most  nnmistakeable 
signs  of  Marlowe's  handiwork,  the  passages  which  show  most  plainly 
the  personal  and  present  seal  of  his  genius,  belong  to  the  play  only 
in  its  revised  form ;  while  there  is  no  part  of  the  whole  composition 
which  can  so  confidently  be  assigned  to  Shakeq)eare  as  to  the  one 
man  then  capable  of  such  work,  as  can  an  entire  and  important 
episode  of  the  play  in  its  unrevised  state.  Now  the  proposition  that 
Shakespeare  was  the  sole  author  of  both  plays  in  their  earliest 
extant  shape  is  refuted  at  once,  and  equally  irom  without  and  from 
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within,  by  evidence  of  tradition  and  by  evid^ice  of  style.  There  is 
therefore  proof  irresistible  and  immiBtakeable  of  at  least  a  double 
anthorship ;  and  the  one  reasonable  conclusion  left  to  us  would  seem 
to  be  this ;  that  the  first  edition  we  possesa  of  these  plays  is  a  partial 
transcript  of  the  text  as  it  stood  after  the  first  additions  had  been 
made  by  Shakespeare  to  the  original  work  of  Marlowe  and  others ; 
for  that  this  original  was  the  work  of  more  hands  than  one,  and 
hands  of  notably  unequal  power,  Ve  have  ^;aiu  the  united  witness 
of  traditional  and  internal  evidence  to  warrant  oar  belief:  and  that 
among  the  omissions  of  this  imperfect  text  were  certain  passages  of 
the  original  work,  which  were  ultimately  restored  in  the  final 
revision  of  the  entire  poem  as  it  now  stands  among  the  coliect«d 
vrorks  of  Shakespeare. 

Ko  competent  critic  who  has  given  due  study  to  the  genius  of 
Harlowe  will  admit  that  there  is  a  single  passage  of  tragic  or  poetto 
interest  in  either  form  of  the  text,  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
father  of  English  tragedy :  or,  if  there  be  one  seeming  exception  in 
the  expanded  and  transfigured  version  of  Clifford's  monologue  over 
his  father's  corpse,  which  is  certainly  more  in  Shakespeare's  tragic 
manner  than  in  Marlowe's,  and  in  the  style  of  a  later  period  than 
that  in  which  he  was  on  the  whole  apparently  content  to  reproduce 
or  to  emulate  the  tragic  manner  of  Marlowe,  there  is  at  least  bat 
this  one  exc€^ion  to  the  general  absolute  truth  of  the  rule ;  and 
even  this  great  tragic  passage  is  rather  out  of  the  range  of  Marlowe's 
style  than  beyond  the  scope  of  his  genius.  In  the  later  as  in  the 
earlier  version  of  Uiese  plays,  the  one  manifest  excellence  of  which  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  him  capable  is  manifest  in  the  comic  or 
prosaic  sense  alone.  The  first  great  rapid  sketch  of  the  dying  cardinal, 
afterwards  so  nobly  enlarged  and  perfected  on  revision  by  the  same 
or  by  a  second  artist,  is  as  clearly  within  the  capacity  of  Marlowe  as 
of  Shakespeare  ;  and  in  either  edition  of  the  latter  play,  successively 
known  as  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richai-d  Duke  of  York,  as  the  Second 
Part  of  the  Contention,  and  as  the  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI., 
the  dominant  figure  which  darkens  all  the  close  of  the  poem  with 
the  presage  of  a  direr  day  is  drawn  by  the  same  strong  hand  in  the 
same  tragic  outHne.  From  the  first  to  the  last  stage  of  the  work 
there  is  no  mark  of  change  or  progress  here ;  the  whole  play  indeed 
has  undergone  less  revision,  as  it  certainly  needed  less,  than  the 
preceding  part  of  the  Contention.  Those  great  verses  which 
resume  the  whole  spirit  of  Shakespeare's  Richard — finer  perhaps  in 
themselves  than  any  passage  of  the  play  which  bears  hie  name — 
are  well-nigh  identical  in  either  form  of  the  poem ;  but  the  reviser, 
with  admirable  judgment,  has  struck  out,  whether  from  his  own 
text  or  that  of  another,  the  line  which  precedes  them  in  the  original 
sketch,  where  the  passage  runs  thus : — 
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"  I  had  no  &Qier,  I  am.  like  no  father ; 
I  have  no  brothera,  I  am  like  no  brothers ;" 

(this  reiteration  ia  exactly  in  the  first  manner  of  our  tragic  drama ;) 

"  And  thifl  word  love,  which  greybeards  tenn  divine,"  etc. 

It  would  be  an  impertinence  to  transcribe  the  rest  of  a  passage  which 
rings  in  the  ear  of  every  reader's  memory  ;  but  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  erasure  by  which  its  affect  is  so  singularly  heightened  with  the 
inborn  skill  of  so  divine  an  instinct  is  just  such  an  alteration  as 
would  be  equally  likely  to  ^ccnr  t«  the  original  writer  on  glancing 
over  his  printed  text,  as  to  a  poet  of  kindred  power,  who,  while 
busied  in  retouching  and  filling  out  the  sketch  of  bis  predecessor, 
might  be  struck  by  the  opening  for  so  great  on  improvement  at  so 
small  a  cost  of  suppression.  My  own  conjecture  would  incline  to 
the  belief  that  we  have  here  a  perfect  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  Shakespeare  may  be  presumed,  when  such  a  task  was  set  before 
him,  to  have  dealt  with  the  text  of  Marlowe.  That  at  the  outset  of 
his  career  he  was  ao  employed,  as  well  as  on  the  texts  of  leaser  poets, 
we  have  on  all  hands  as  good  evidence  of  every  kind  as  can  be 
desired  ;  proof  on  one  aide  from  the  text  of  the  revised  plays,  which 
are  as  certainly  in  part  the  work  of  his  hand  as  they  are  in  part 
the  work  of  another ;  and  proof  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  open 
and  clamorous  charge  of  his  rivals,  whose  imputations  can  be  made 
to  bear  no  reasonable  meaning  but  this  by  the  most  violent  ingenuity 
of  perversion,  and  who  presumably  were  not  persons  of  such  &ank 
imbecility,  such  innocent  and  infantine  malevolence,  as  to  forge 
against  their  most  dangerous  enemy  the  pointless  and  edgeless 
weapon  of  a  charge  which,  if  ungrounded,  must  have  been  easier  to 
i^Aite  than  to  devise.  Aasoming  then  that  in  common  with  other 
young  poets  of  his  day  he  waa  thus  engaged  during  the  first  yeara 
of  his  connection  with  the  stage,  we  should  naturally  have  expected 
to  find  him  handling  the  text  of  Marlowe  with  more  of  reverence 
and  less  of  freedom  dian  that  of  meaner  men :  ready,  as  in  the 
Contention,  to  clear  away  with  no  timid  hand  their  weaker  and  more 
inefficient  work,  to  cancel  and  supplant  it  by  worthier  matter  of  his 
own  ;  but  when  occupied  in  recasting  the  verse  of  Marlowe,  not  less 
ready  to  confine  his  labour  to  such  slight  and  skilful  strokes  of  art 
as  that  which  has  led  us  into  this  byway  of  speculation :  to  the 
correction  of  a  false  note,  the  addition  of  a  finer  touch,  the  perfection 
of  a  meaning  half  expressed  or  a  tone  of  half-uttered  music :  to  the 
invigoration  of  sense  and  metre  by  substitution  of  the  right  word  for 
the  wrong,  of  a  fuller  phrase  for  one  feebler:  to  the  excision  of 
such  archaic  and  superfluous  repetitions  as  are  signs  of  a  cruder 
stage  of  workmanship,  relics  of  a  ruder  period  of  style,  survivals 
of  the  earliest  form  or  habit  of  dramatic  poetry.    Such  work  as 
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this,  hoTrever  humble  in  our  present  eyes,  vliic))  look  before  and 
after,  would  aasuredly  have  been  worthy  of  the  workmaa  and  his 
task ;  an  office  no  less  fruitful  of  profit,  and  no  more  unbeseeming 
the  pupil  hand  of  the  future  master,  than  the  subordinate  handiwork 
of  the  young  Hafiaelle  or  Leonardo  on  the  canvas  of  Yerrocchio  or 
Penigino. 

Of  the  doubtfiil  or  spurious  plays  which  have  been  with  more  or 
less  show  of  reason  ascribed  to  this  first  period  of  Shakespeare's 
art,  I  have  here  no  more  to  say  than  that  I  purpose  in  the  proper 
place  to  take  account  of  the  only  two  among  them  which  bear  the 
slightest  trace  of  any  possible  touch  of  his  hand.  For  these  two 
there  is  not,  as  it  happens,  the  least  witness  of  tradition  or  outward 
likeHhood  which  might  warrant  us  in  assigning  them  a  place  apart 
from  the  rest,  and  nearer  the  chance  of  reception  into  the  rank 
that  has  been  claimed  for  them ;  while  those  plays  in  whose  favour 
there  is  some  apparent  evidence  from  without,  such  as  the  fact  of 
early  or  even  original  attribution  to  the  master's  hand,  are,  with 
one  possible  exception,  utterly  beyond  the  pale  of  human  consi- 
deration as  at  any  stage  whatever  the  conceivable  work  of  Shake- 


II.  The  second  period  is  that  of  perfection  in  comic  and  historic 
style.  The  final  heights  and  depths  of  tragedy,  with  all  its  reach 
of  thought  and  all  its  pulse  of  passion,  are  yet  to  be  scaled  and 
sounded  ;  but  to  this  st^e  belongs  the  special  qaality  of  faultless, 
joyous,  facile  conmiand  upon  each  faculty  required  of  the  presiding 
genius  for  service  or  for  sport.  It  is  in  the  middle  period  of  his 
work  that  the  language  of  Shakespeare  is  most  limpid  in  its  fullness, 
the  style  most  pure,  the  thought  most  transparent  through  the  close 
and  luminous  raiment  of  perfect  expression.  The  conceits  and 
crudities  of  the  first  stage  are  outgrown  and  cast  aside ;  the  harsh- 
ness and  obscurity  which  at  times  may  strike  ns  as  among  the  notes 
of  his  third  manner  hare  as  yet  no  place  in  the  flawless  work  of  this 
second  stage.  That  which  has  to  be  said  is  not  yet  too  great  for 
perfection  of  utterance ;  passion  has  not  yet  grappled  with  thought 
in  BO  close  and  fierce  an  embrace  as  to  strain  and  rend  the  garment 
of  words,  though  stronger  and  subtler  than  ever  was  woven  of  human 
speech.  Neither  in  his  first  nor  in  his  last  stage  would  the  style  of 
Shakespeare,  even  were  it  possible  by  study  to  reproduce  it,  be  of 
itself  a  perfect  and  blameless  model ;  but  his  middle  style,  that 
in  which  the  typical  plays  of  his  second  period  are  written,  would 
be/  if  it  were  possible  to  imitate,  the  most  absolute  pattern  that  could 
be  set  before  man.  I  do  not  speak  of  mere  copyist's  work,  the 
parasitic  knack  of  retailing  cast  phrases,  tricks  and  forms  of  accent, 
cadences  and  catchwords  pr<^>er  only  to  the  natural  manner  of  the 
man  who  first  came  by  instinct  upon  them,  and  by  instinct  put  them 
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to  iiee ;  I  Bpeak  of  that  faitM ul  and  fruitful  discipleship  of  Iots  vith 
wbich  the  highest  ajnong  poets  and  the  most  original  among  work- 
men have  naturally  been  always  the  first  to  study  and  the  most 
earnest  to  follow  Ae  footsteps  of  the  greatest  among  their  kind. 
And  tluB  only  high  and  profitable  form  of  study  ai^d  discipleehip 
can  set  before  itself,  even  in  the  work  of  Shakespeare,  no  pattern  so 
perfect,  no  model  so  absolute,  as  is  afforded  by  the  style  or  manner 
of  his  second  period. 

To  this  stage  belong  by  spiritual  right  if  not  by  material,  by 
rule  of  poetic  order  if  not  by  date  of  actual  succession,  the  greatest 
of  his  English  histories  and  four  of  his  greatest  and  most  perfect 
comedies ;  the  four  greatest  we  might  properly  call  them,  reserving 
for  another  class  the  last  divine  triad  of  romantic  plays  which  it  is 
alike  inaccurate  to  number  among  tragedies  or  comedies  proper: 
the  Winter's  Tale,  Cymheline,  and  the  Tempest,  which  belong  of 
course  whoUy  to  his  last  manner,  or,  if  accuracy  must  be  strained 
even  to  pedantry,  to  the  second  manner  of  his  third  or  final  stage. 
A  single  masterpiece  which  may  be  classed  either  among  histories  or 
tragedies  belongs  to  the  middle  period ;  and  to  this  also  we  must 
refer,  if  not  the  ultimate  form,  yet  assuredly  the  first  sketch  at  least 
of  that  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  typical  and  supreme 
work  of  Shakespeare.  Three  lesser  comedies,  one  of  them  in  great 
part  the  recast  or  rather  the  transfiguration  of  an  earlier  poet's 
work,  complete  the  list  of  plays  assignable  to  the  second  epoch  of 
his  genioB. 

The  ripest  fruit  of  historic  or  national  drama,  the  consummation 
and  the  crown  of  Shakespeare's  labours  in  that  line,  most  of  course 
be  recognised  and  saluted  by  all  students .  in  the  supreme  and 
sovereign  trilogy  of  Henry  IV.  and  Senry  V.  On  a  lower  degree 
only  than  this  final  and  imperial  work  we  find  the  two  chronicle 
Histories  which  remain  to  be  classed.  In  style  as  in  structure  they 
bear  witness  of  a  power  less  perfect,  a  less  impeccable  hand.  They 
have  less  of  perceptible  instinct,  less  of  vivid  and  vigorous 
utterance ;  the  breath  of  their  inspiration  is  less  continuous  and  less 
direct,  the  fashion  of  their  eloquence  is  more  deliberate  and  more 
prepense ;  there  is  more  of  study  and  structure  apparent  in  their 
speech,  and  less  in  their  general  scheme  of  action.  Of  all  Shake- 
speare's plays  they  are  the  most  rhetorical ;  there  is  more  talk  than 
song  in  them,  less  poetry  than  oratory ;  more  finish  than  form,  less 
movement  than  incident.  Scene  is  laid  upon  scene,  and  event  suc- 
ceeds event,  as  stone  might  be  laid  on  stone  and  story  might  suceeed 
story  in  a  building  reared  by  mere  might  of  human  handiwork ; 
not  as  in  a  city  or  temple  whose  walls  had  risen  of  themselves  to 
the  lyric  breadi  and  stroke  of  a  greater  than  Amphion ;  moulded 
out  of  music  by  no  rule  or  line  of  mortal  measure,  with  no  sound  of 
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axe  or  anyil,  but  only  of  smitten  strings ;  built  by  harp  and  not  by 
hand. 

The  lordly  structure  of  these  poems  is  the  work  of  a  royal  work- 
man, full  of  maaterdom  and  might,  sublime  in  the  state  and  strength 
of  its  many  mansions,  but  less  perfect  in  proportion  and  less  aerial  in 
build  than  the  very  highest  fabrics  fashioned  after  his  own  great  will 
by  the  supreme  architect  of  song.  Of  these  plays,  and  of  these  alone 
among  the  maturer  works  of  Shakespeare,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
best  parts  are  discernible  itom  the  rest,  divisible  by  analysis  and 
separable  by  memory  from  the  scenes  which  precede  them  or  follow 
and  the  characters  which  surround  them  or  succeed.  Constance  and 
Eatherine  rise  up  into  remembrance  apart  from  their  environment 
and  above  it,  stand  clear  in  our  minds  of  the  crowded  company  with 
which  the  poet  has  begirt  their  central  figures.  In  all  other  of  hie 
great  tragic  works,  even  in  Hamlet,  if  we  have  grace  and  sense  to 
read  it  aright  and  not  awry,  it  is  not  of  any  single  person  or  separate 
passage  that  we  think  when  we  apeak  of  it ;  it  is  to  the  whole  mas- 
terpiece that  the  mind  turns  at  mention  of  its  name.  The  one  entire 
and  perfect  chrysolite  of  Othello  is  neither  Othello  nor  Desdemona 
nor  lago,  but  each  and  all ;  the  play  of  Samlet  is  more  than 
Hamlet  himself,  the  poem  even  here  is  too  great  to  be  resumed 
in  the  person.  But  Constance  is  the  jewel  of  King  John,  and  Ksthe- 
rine  the  crowning  blossom  of  King  Henry  VIII. —  a  funeral  flower 
as  of  "marigolds  on  death-beds  blowing,"  an  opal  of  as  pure  water  as 
"  tears  of  perfect  moan,"  with  fitful  fire  at  its  heart,  ominous  of  evil 
and  sorrow,  set  in  a  mourning  band  of  jet  on  the  forefront  of  the 
poem,  that  the  brow  so  cirded  may,  "like  to  a  title-leaf,  foretell  the 
nature  of  a  tragic  volume."  Not  indeed  that  without  these  the  ground 
would  in  either  case  be  barren ;  but  that  in  either  field  our  eye  rests 
rather  on  these  and  other  separate  ears  of  wheat  that  overtop  the 
ranks,  than  on  the  waving  width  of  the  whole  harvest  at  once.  In 
the  one  play  our  memory  turns  next  to  the  figures  of  Arthur  and  the 
Bastard,  in  the  other  to  those  of  Wolsey  and  his  king:  the  residue 
in  either  case  is  made  up  of  outlines  more  lightly  and  shghtly  drawn. 
In  two  scenes  the  figure  of  Sing  John  rises  indeed  to  the  highest 
height  even  of  Shakespearian  tragedy ;  for  the  rest  of  the  play  the 
lines  of  his  character  are  cut  no  deeper,  the  features  of  his  personality 
stand  out  in  no  sharper  reUef,  than  those  of  Eleanor  or  the  French 
king ;  but  the  scene  in  which  he  tempts  Hubert  to  the  edge  of  the 
pit  of  hell  sounds  a  deeper  note  and  touchea  a  subtler  string  in  the 
tragic  nature  of  man  than  had  been  struck  by  any  poet  save  Dante 
alone,  since  the  reign  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  The  cunning  and 
profound  simphcity  of  the  few  last  weighty  words  which  drop  like 
flakes  of  poison  that  blister  where  they  fall  from  the  deadly  lips  of 
the  king  is  a  new  quality  in  our  tragic  verse ;  there  was  no  foretaste 
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of  such  a  thing  in  the  passionate  imagination  which  clothed  itself  in 
the  mighty  music  of  Marlowe's  burning  song.  The  elder  master 
might  indeed  have  written  the  magnificent  speech  which  ushers  in 
wi^  gradual  rhetoric  and  splendid  reticence  the  black  suggestion  of 
a  deed  without  a  name ;  his  hand  might  have  woven  with  no  less 
imperial  skill  the  elaborate  raiment  of  words  and  images  which  wraps 
up  in  fold  upon  fold,  as  with  swaddling-bands  of  purple  and  golden 
embroidery,  the  shapeless  and  miscreated  birth  of  a  murderous  pur- 
pose that  labours  into  light  even  while  it  loathes  the  light  and  itself; 
but  Shakespeare  alone  has  given  us  the  first  sample  of  that  more 
secret  and  terrible  knowledge  which  reveals  itself  in  the  brief  heavy 
whispers  that  seal  the  commission  and  sign  the  warrant  of  the  king. 
Webster  alone  of  all  our  tragic  poets  has  had  strength  to  emulate 
in  this  darkest  line  of  art  the  handiwork  of  his  master.  We  find 
nowhere  such  an  echo  or  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  this  scene  as  in  the 
last  tremendous  dialogue  of  Bosola  with  Ferdinand  in  the  house  of 
murder  and  madness,  while  their  spotted  souls  yet  flutter  between 
consciraice  and  distraction,  hovering  for  an  hour  as  with  broken 
wings  on  the  confines  of  either  province  of  hell.  One  pupil  at  least 
could  put  to  this  awful  profit  the  study  of  so  great  a  model ;  but,  with 
the  single  and  sublime  exception  of  that  other  design  &om  the  same 
great  hand,  which  bares  before  us  the  mortal  anguish  of  Bracciano,  no 
copy  or  imitation  of  the  scene  in  which  John  dies  by  poison  has  ever 
come  near  enough  to  evade  the  sentence  it  provokes.  The  shrill 
tremulous  agony  of  Fletcher's  Yalentinian  is  to  the  sullen  and  slow 
death-pangs  of  Shakespeare's  tyrant  as  the  babble  of  a  suckling 
to  the  accents  of  a  man.  As  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  his 
maker's  hand  is  the  pattern  of  a  perfect  English  warrior,  set  once 
for  all  before  the  eyes  of  all  ages  in  the  figure  of  the  noble  Bastard. 
The  national  side  of  Shakespeare's  genius,  the  heroic  vein  of  patriot- 
ism that  runs  like  a  thread  of  living  fire  through  the  world-wide 
range  of  his  omnipresent  spirit,  has  never,  to  my  thinking,  found 
vent  or  expression  to  such  glorious  purpose  as  here.  Not  even  in 
Hotspur  or  Prince  Hal  has  he  mixed  with  more  godlike  sleight  of 
hand  all  the  lighter  and  graver  good  qualities  of  the  nation^  cha- 
racter, or  compounded  of  them  all  so  lovable  a  nature  as  this.  In 
those  others  we  admire  and  enjoy  the  same  bright  fiery  temper  of 
soul,  the  same  buoyant  and  fearless  mastery  of  fate  or  fortune,  the 
same  gladness  and  glory  of  life  made  lovely  with  all  the  labour  and 
laughter  of  its  full  iredi  days ;  but  no  quality  of  theira  binds  our 
hearts  to  them  a^  they  are  bound  to  Philip — not  by  his  loyal  valour, 
his  keen  young  wit,  his  kindliness,  constancy,  readiness  of  service,  as 
swift  and  sure  in  the  day  of  his  master's  bitterest  shame  and  shame- 
fullest  trouble  as  in  the  blithest  hour  of  battle  and  that  first  good 
fight  which  won  back  his  father's  spoils  from  his  father's  slayer ;  but 
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more  than  all  these,  for  that  lightning  of  divine  rage  and  pity,  of 
tenderness  that  speaks  in  thunder  and  indignation  that  makes  fire  of 
its  tears,  in  the  horror  of  great  compassion  which  falls  on  him,  the 
tempest  and  storm  of  a  beautiful  and  godlike  anger  vhich  8hake§  his 
strength  of  spirit  and  bows  his  high  heart  down  at  mght  of  Arthur 
dead.  Being  thus,  as  he  is,  the  English  masterwork  of  Shakespeare's 
hand,  we  may  well  accept  him  as  the  best  man  known  to  na  that 
England  ever  made ;  the  hero  that  Nelson  must  have  been  had  he 
never  come  too  near  Naples. 

I  am  not  minded  to  say  much  of  Shakespeare's  Arthur ;  there  are 
one  or  two  figures  in  the  world  of  his  work  of  which  there  are  no  words 
that  would  be  fit  or  good  to  say.  Another  of  these  is  Cordelia,  The 
placo  they  have  in  our  lives  and  thoughts  is  not  one  for  talk ;  the  niche 
set  apart  for  them  to  inhabit  in  our  secret  hearts  is  not  penetrable 
by  the  lights  and  noises  of  common  day.  There  are  chapels  in  the 
cathedral  of  man's  highest  art  as  in  that  of  his  inmost  life,  not  made 
to  be  set  open  to  the  eyes  and  feet  of  the  world.  Love  and  death  and 
memory  keep  charge  for  ua  in  silence  of  some  beloved  names.  It  is 
the  crowning  glory  of  genius,  the  final  miracle  and  transcendent 
gift  of  poetry,  that  it  can  add  to  the  number  of  these  and  engrave 
on  the  very  heart  of  our  remembrance  fresh  names  and  memories  of 
its  own  creation. 

'Hiere  is  one  younger  child  in  this  heavenly  family  of  Shakespeare's 
who  sits  side  by  side  with  Arthur  in  the  secret  places  of  our  thought ; 
there  are  but  two  or  three  that  I  remember  among  the  children  of 
other  poets  who  may  be  named  in  the  same  year  with  them :  as 
Fletcher's  Kongo,  "Webster's  Giovanni,  and  Lander's  Csesarion.  Of 
this  princely  trinity  of  boys  the  "  bud  of  Britain  "  is  as  yet  the  most 
famous  flower ;  yet  even  in  the  broken  words  of  childish  heroism 
that  Mter  on  his  dying  lips  there  is  nothing  of  more  poignant  pathos, 
more  "  dearly  sweet  and  bitter,"  than  Giovanni's  talk  of  his  dead 
mother  and  all  her  sleepless  nights  now  ended  for  ever  in  a  sleep 
beyond  tears  or  dreams.  Perhaps  the  most  nearly  faultless  in  finish 
and  proportion  of  perfect  nature  among  all  the  noble  three  is 
Landor's  portrait  of  the  imperial  and  right  Komui  child  of  Cscsar 
and  Cleopatra.  I  know  not  but  this  may  be  found  in  the  judgment 
of  men  to  come  wellnigh  the  most  pathetic  and  heroic  figure  be- 
qneathed  us  after  more  than  eighty  years  of  a  glorious  life  by  the 
indomitable  genius  of  our  own  last  Roman  and  republican  poet. 

We  have  come  now  to  that  point  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
.stage  in  his  work  where  the  supreme  genius  of  all  time  begins  first 
to  meddle  with  the  mysteries  and  varieties  of  human  character, 
to  handle  its  finer  and  more  subtle  qualities,  to  harmonize  its  more 
untuned  and  jarring  discords ;  giving  here  and  thus  the  first  proof 
of  a  power  never  shared  in  like  measure  by  the  mightiest  among  tho 
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Bons  of  men>  a  soTereign  and  serene  capacity  to  fathom  the  else 
nn&ihomable  depths  of  Bpiritnal  nature,  to  solve  its  else  loBoIable 
riddles,  to  reconcile  its  else  irreconcilable  discrepancies.  In  his  first 
stage  Shskeapeare  had  dro|^>ed  bis  plummet  no  deeper  into  the  sea 
of  the  spirit  of  man  than  Marlowe  had  sounded  before  bim ;  and  in 
the  channel  of  edrnple  emotion  no  poet  could  cast  surer  line  with 
steadier  hand  tban  he.  Fvirther  down  in  the  dark  and  fiery  depths 
of  human  pain  and  mortal  passion  no  soul  could  search  than  his  who 
first  rendered  into  speech  the  a^iratious  and  the  agonies  of  a  mined 
and  revolted  spirit.  And  until  Shakespeare  iound  in  himself  the 
strength  of  eyesight  to  read  and  the  cunning  of  handiwork  to  render 
those  wider  diretsities  of  emotion  and  those  further  complezitiea  of 
character  which  lay  out«ide  the  range  of  Marlowe,  he  certainly  can- 
not be  stud  to  have  outrun  the  winged  feet,  outstripped  the  fiery 
flight  of  his  ftirerunner.  In  the  heaven  of  our  tragic  song  the  first- 
born star  on  the  forehead  of  its  herald  god  was  not  outshone  till  the 
full  midsummer  meridian  of  that  greater  godhead  before  whom  he 
was  sent  to  prepare  a  pathway  for  the  sun.  Through  all  the  fore- 
noon of  our  triumphant  day,  till  the  utter  consummation  and  ultimate 
ascensioa  of  dramatic  poetry  incarnate  and  transfigured  in  the  master- 
singer  of  the  world,  the  quality  of  his  tragedy  was  as  that  of  Marlowe's, 
broad,  single,  and  intense ;  large  of  hand,  voluble  of  tongue,  direct 
of  purpose.  With  the  dawn  of  its  second  epoch  a  new  power  comes 
upon  it,  to  find  dothing  and  expression  in  new  forma  of  speech  and 
after  a  new  style.  The  language  has  put  off  its  foreign  decorations 
of  lyric  and  ^egiaa  ornament ;  it  has  found  already  its  infinite  gain 
in  the  loss  of  those  sweet  superfluous  graces  which  encumbered  the 
march  and  enchained  the  utterance  of  its  childhood.  The  figures 
which  it  invests  are  now  no  more  die  types  of  a  single  pasEion,  the 
incarnations  of  a  single  thought.  They  now  demand  a  scrutiny 
which  tests  the  power  of  a  mind  and  tries  the  value  of  a  judgment ; 
they  appeal  to  something  more  than  the  instant  apprehension 
which  sufficed  to  respond  to  the  immediate  claim  of.  Uiose  that  went 
before  them.  Eomeo  and  Juliet  were  simply  lovers,  and  their 
names  bring  back  to  us  no  further  thought  than  of  their  love  end 
the  lovely  sorrow  of  its  end ;  Antony  and  Cleopatra  shall  be  before 
all  things  lovers,  but  the  thought  of  their  love  and  its  triumphant 
tragedy  shall  recall  other  things  beyond  number — all  the  forces  and 
all  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  all  the  chance  and  all  the  consequence 
that  waited  on  their  imperial  passion,  all  the  infinite  variety  of 
qualities  and  powers  wrought  tt^ther  and  welded  into  the  frame 
and  compositioQ  of  that  love  which  shook  firom  end  to  end  all  nations 
and  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 

The  same    truth    holds  good   in   lighter    matters;    Biron  and 
BFOsaUne  in  comedy  are  as  simply  lovers  and  no  more  as  were  their 
d2 
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counterparts  and  coevals  in  tragedy ;  there  is  more  in  Benedick  and 
Beatrice  than  this  simple  quality  of  love  that  clothes  itself  in  the 
strife  of  wits ;  the  injury  done  her  consin,  which  hy  the  repercussion 
of  its  shock  and  refraction  of  its  effect  serves  to  transfigure  with 
such  adorable  indignation  and  ardour  of  furious  love  and  pity  the 
^hole  bright  light  nature  of  Beatrice,  serves  likewise  by  a  fresh 
reflection  and  counterchai^e  of  its  consequence  to  exalt  and  enlarge 
the  stature  of  her  lover's  spirit  after  a  fashion  beyond  the  reach  of 
Shakespeare  in  his  first  stage.  Mercutio  again,  like  Philip,  is  a 
good  friend  and  gallant  swordsman,  quick-witted  and  hot-blooded, 
of  a  iiery  and  faithful  temper,  loyal  and  light  and  swift  alike  of 
speech  and  ewordstroke ;  and  this  is  all.  But  the  character  of  the 
Bastard,  clear  and  simple  as  broad  sunlight  though  it  be,  has  in  it 
other  features  than  this  single  and  beautiful  likeness  of  frank  young 
manhood ;  his  love  of  country  and  loathing  of  the  Church  that  would 
bring  it  into  subjection  are  two  sides  of  the  same  national  quality 
that  has  made  and  will  always  make  every  Englic^man  of  his  type 
such  another  as  he  was  in  belief  and  in  unbelief,  patriot  and  priest- 
hater  ;  and  no  part  of  the  design  bears  such  witness  to  the  full- 
grown  perfection  of  his  creator's  power  and  skill  as  the  touch  that 
combines  and  fuseB  into  absolute  nnity  of  concord  the  high  and 
various  elements  of  faith  in  England,  loyalty  to  the  wretched  lord 
who  has  made  him  knight  and  acknowledged  him  kinsman,  contempt 
for  his  abjection  at  the  foul  feet  of  the  Church,  abhorrence  of  his 
crime  and  constancy  to  his  cause  for  something  better  worth  the 
proof  of  war  than  his  miserable  sake  who  hardly  can  be  roused,  even 
by  such  exhortation  as  might  put  life  and  spirit  into  the  dust  of  dead 
men's  bones,  to  bid  his  betters  stand  and  strike  in  defence  of  the 
country  dishonoured  by  his  reign. 

It  is  this  new  element  of  variety  in  unity,  this  study  of  the  com- 
plex and  diverse  shades  in  a  single  nature,  which  requires  from  any 
criticism  worth  attention  some  inquisition  of  character  as  comply 
ment  to  the  investigation  of  style.  Analysis  of  any  sort  would  be 
inapplicable  to  the  actors  who  bear  their  parts  in  the  comic,  the 
tragic  or  historic  plays  of  the  first  period.  There  is  nothing  in  them 
to  analyse ;  they  are,  as  we  have  seen,  like  all  the  characters  repre- 
sented by  Marlowe,  the  embodiments  or  the  exponents  of  single 
qualities  and  simple  forces.  The  question  of  style  also  is  therefore 
so  far  a  simple  question ;  but  with  the  change  and  advance  in 
thought  and  all  matter  of  spiritual  study  and  speculation  this 
question  also  becomes  complex,  and  inseparable,  if  we  would  pursue 
it  to  any  good  end,  from  the  analysis  of  character  and  subject.  In 
the  debate  on  which  we  are  now  to  enter,  the  question  of  style  and 
the  question  of  character,  or  as  we  might  say  the  questions  of 
matter  and  of  spirit,  are  more  than  ever  indivisible  from  each  other. 
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more  ineztrioably  iQWOTen  than  elsewhere  into  tlie  one  moet 
diffictilt  question  of  authorship  which  has  ever  been  dispated  in  the 
dense  and  noisy  school  or  fought  out  in  the  wide  and  windy  field  of 
Shakespearian  controTersy. 

There  can  be  few  serious  students  of  Shakespeare  who  have  not 
felt  that  the  hardest  problem  involved  in  their  study  ia  that  which 
requires  for  its  solution  some  reasonable  and  acceptable  theory  as  to 
the  play  of  Henry  VIII.  None  such  has  ever  yet  been  offered ;  .and  I 
certainly  cannot  pretend  to  supply  one.  Perhaps  however  it  may  be 
poBsible  to  do  some  service  by  an  attempt  to  disprove  what  is  unten- 
able, even  though  it  should  not  be  possible  to  produce  in  its  stead 
any  positive  proof  of  what  we  may  receive  as  matter  of  absolute 
fiutb. 

The  veriest  tiro  in  criticiBm  who  knows  anything  of  the  subject  iu 
hand  must  perceive,  what  is  certainly  not  beyond  a  schoolboy's 
range  of  vision,  that  the  metre  and  the  language  of  this  play  are  iu 
great  part  bo  like  the  language  and  the  metre  of  Fletcher  that  the 
£rat  and  easiest  inference  would  be  to  assume  the  partnership  of  that 
poet  in  the  work.  In  former  days  it  was  Jonson  whom  the  critics 
and  commentators  of  their  time  saw  good  to  select  as  the  colleague 
or  editor  of  Shakespeare ;  but  a  later  school  of  criticism  has  resigned 
the  notion  that  the  fifth  act  was  retouched  and  adjusted  by  the 
author  of  Volpone  to  the  taste  of  his  patron  James.  The  later  theory 
is  more  plausible  th&n  this ;  the  objection  to  it  is  simply  that  it  is  too 
facile  and  superficial.  It  is  waste  of  time  to  point  out  what  any 
intelligent  and  imaginative  child  with  a  tolerable  ear  for  metre  who 
had  read  a  little  of  the  one  and  the  other  poet  could  see  for  himself — 
that  ranch  of  the  play  is  externally  aa  like  the  usual  style  of 
Fletcher  as  it  is  unlike  the  usual  style  of  Shakespeare.  The 
question  is  whether  we  can  find  one  scene,  one  speech,  one  passage, 
which  in.  spirit,  in  scope,  in  purpose,  bears  the  same  or  any  com- 
parable resemblance  to  the  work  of  Fletcher.  I  doubt  if  any  man 
more  warmly  admires  a  poet  whom  few  can  have  studied  more 
thoroughly  than  I;  to  whom,  in  spite  of  all. sins  of  omission  and 
commission — and  many  and  grievous  they  are,  beyond  the  plenary 
absolution  of  even  the  most  indulgent  among  critical  confessors — I 
constantly  return  with  a  iresh  sense  of  attraction,  which  is  constantly 
rewivded  by  a  fresh  sense  of  gratitude  and  delight.  It  is  assuredly 
from  no  wish  to  pluck  a  leaf  from  his  laurel,  which  has  no  need  of 
foreign  grafts  or  stolen  garlands  from  the  loftier  growth  of  Shake- 
speare's, that  I  venture  to  question  his  capacity  for  the  work  assigned 
to  him  by  recent  criticism.  The  speech  of  Buckingham,  for  example, 
on  hia  way  to  execution,  is  of  course  at  first  sight  very  like  the 
finest  speeches  of  the  kind  in  Fletcher  ;  here  is  the  same  smooth  and 
fluent  declamation,  the  same  prolonged  and  persistent  melody,  which 
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if  not  monotonouB  ia  certainly  not  Tarions ;  the  Bain»  pure,  lucid, 
perspicaouB  flow  of  simple  rather  than  etrong  and  elegant  rather 
than  exquisite  English ;  and  yet,  if  we  set  it  against  the  best 
examples  of  the  kiml  which  may  be  selected  &om  such  tragedies  as 
Bondaea  or  The  Hilae  One,  against  the  rehuke  addressed  by  Caratacfa 
to  his  coosin  or  by  Csesar  to  the  murderers  of  Pomp^ — and  ao  finer 
instances  of  tragic  declamation  can  be  chosen  from  the  work  of  this 
great  master  of  rhetorical  dignity  and  pathos — I  cannot  but  think 
we  shall  perceive  in  it  a  comparatiTe  severity  and  elevation  which 
will  be  missed  when  we  turn  back  from  it  to  t^e  text  of  Fletcher. 
There  is  an  aptness  of  phrase,  an  abstinence  from  excess,  a  "  plenti- 
fol  lack  "  of  mere  flowery  and  superfluous  beauties,  which  we  may 
rather  wish  than  hope  to  find  in  the  most  famous  of  Shakespeare's 
successors.  But  if  not  hie  work,  we  may  be  sure  it  was  his  model ; 
a  model  which  he  often  approached,  which  he  often  studied,  bat 
which  he  never  attained.  It  is  never  for  absolute  truth  and  fitness  of 
expression,  it  is  always  for  eloquence  and  sweetness,  for  fluency  and 
fancy,  that  we  find  the  tragic  scenes  of  Fletcher  most  praiseworthy  ; 
and  the  motive  or  mainspring  of  interest  is  usually  any&iog  but 
natural  or  simple.  Kow  the  motive  here  is  as  simple,  the  emotion  as 
natural  as  possible ;  the  author  is  content  to  dispense  with  all  the 
violent  or  fiu>fetched  or  fantastic  excitement  frcon  which  Fletcher 
could  hardly  ever  bring  himself  completely  to  abstain.  I  am  not 
speaking  here  of  those  tragedies  in  which  the  band  of  Beaumont  is 
traceable ;  to  those,  I  need  hardly  say,' the  charge  is  comparatively 
inapplicable  which  may  fkirly  he  brought  against 'the  unassisted 
works  of  hia  elder  coUeagne ;  but  in  any  of  the  typical  tragedies  of 
Fletcher,  in  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  in  Valentinian,  in  The  Double 
Marriage,  the  scenes  which  for  power  and  beauty  of  stylo  may 
reasonably  be  compared  with  this  of  the  execution  of  Buckingham 
will  be  found  more  forced  in  situation,  more  fiincifnl  tn  language  than 
this.  Many  will  he  found  more  beautiful,  many  more  exciting ;  the 
&mons  interview  of  Thierry  with  the  veiled  Ordella,  and  the  scene 
answering  to  this  in  the  fifth  act  where  Brunhalt  is  confronted  with 
her  dying  son,  will  be  at  once  remembered  by  all  dramatic  students ; 
and  the  parts  of  Lucina  and  Juliana  may  each  be  described  as  a  con- 
tinuous arrangement  of  passionate  and  pathetic  eflects.  But  in 
which  of  these  parts  and  in  which  of  these  plays  shall  we  find  a 
scene  so  ramjde,  an  efiect  so  modest,  a  situation  so  unforced  as  here  ? 
where  may  we  look  for  the  same  temperance  of  tone,  the  same 
control  of  excitement,  the  same  steadiness  of  purpose  ?  If  indeed 
Fletcher  could  have  written  this  scene,  or  the  farewell  of  Wolsey  to 
his  greatness,  at  his  parting  scene  with  Cromwell,  he  was  perhaps 
not  a  greater  poet,  but  he  certainly  was  a  tragic  writer  capable  of 
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loftier   seLf-conirol  aod   severer  sclf-conmmnd,  than   he   hoe  ever 
shown  himBelf  elsewhere. 

And  yet,  if  this  were  all,  we  might  he  content  to  believe  that  the  - 
dignity  of  the  subject  and  the  high  example  of  his  present  associate 
had  for  once  lifted  the  natural  genius  of  Fletcher  above  itoelf.  But 
the  fine  and  subtle  criticism  of  Mr.  Speddiog,  first  printed  now  some 
twen^-five  years  since,  has  in  the  main,  I  think,  successfully  and 
dearly  indicated  the  lines  of  demarcation  undeniably  discernible  in 
this  strange  and  inconsequent  poem  between  the  severer  style  of  cer- 
tain scenes  or  speeches  and  the  laxer  and  more  fiuid  style  of  others ; 
between  the  graver,  solider,  more  condensed  parts  of  the  composite 
work,  and  those  which  are  clearer,  thinner,  more  diffused  and  diluted 
in  expression.  If  under  the  latter  head  we  had  to  class  such 
passages  only  as  the  dying  speech  of  Buckingham  and  the 
christening  speech  of  Craomer,  it  might  be  almost  impossible  to 
resist  the  internal  evidence  of  Fletcher's  handiwork.  Certainly  we 
hear  th«  same  soft  continuous  note  of  fluent  eloquence,  smooth  and 
limjad  as  a  stream  of  crystidline  transparence,  in  the  plaintive  adieu 
of  the  condemned  statesman  and  the  panegyrical  prophecy  of  the 
favoured  prelate.  If  this,  I  say,  were  all,  we  might  admit  that  diere 
is  nothing — I  have  already  admitted  it — in  either  passage  beyond 
the  poetic  reach  of  Fletcher.  But  on  the  hypothesis  so  ably 
maintained  by  the  editor  of  Bacon  there  hanga  no  less  a  con- 
sequence than  this:  that  we  must  assign  to  the  same  hand  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  whole  poem,  the  death-scene  of  Eatherine. 
Kow  if  Fletcher  could  have  written  that  scene — a  scene  on  which 
the  only  criticism  ever  passed,  the  only  commendation  ever  bestowed, 
by  the  verdict  of  successive  centuries,  has  been  that  of  tears  and 
silence — -if  Fletcher  could  have  written  a  scene  so  far  beyond  our 
apidauae,  so  far  above  our  acclamation,  then  the  memory  of  no  great 
poet  has  ever  been  so  grossly  wronged,  so  shamefully  defrauded  of 
its  highest  claim  to  honour.  But,  with  all  reverence  for  that 
memory,  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  it. 
Any  explanation  appears  to  me  more  probable  than  this.  Con- 
sidering with  what  care  every  relic  of  his  work  was  once  and  again 
collected  by  his  posthumous  editors — even  to  the  attribution,  not 
merely  of  plays  in  which  he  can  have  taken  only  &e  slightest  part, 
but  of  plays  in  which  we  know  that  he  had  no  share  at  all — I  cannot 
believe  that  his  friends  would  have  let  by  far  the  br^htest  jewel  in 
his  crown  rest  unclaimed  in  the  then  less  popular  treasure-house  of 
Shakespeare.  Belief  or  disbelief  of  this  kind  is  however  but  a 
sandy  soil  for  conjecture  to  build  upon.  Whether  or  not  his  iiienda 
would  have  reclaimed  for  him  the  credit  of  this  scene,  had  th^ 
known  it  (as  they  must  have  known  it)  to  be  his  due,  I  must  repeat 
that  such  a  miraculous  example  of  a  man's  genius  for  once  trans- 
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cending  itself  and  for  ever  eclipsing  all  its  other  achievements 
appears  to  me  beyond  all  critical,  beyond  all  theological  credolity. 
Pathos  and  concentration  are  surely  not  among  the  dominant  notes 
of  Fletch^'s  style  or  the  salient  qualities  of  his  inteUect.  Except 
perhaps  in  the  beautiful  and  famous  passage  where  Hengo  dies  in 
his  uncle's  arms,  I  doubt  whether  in  any  of  the  varioosly  and 
highly  coloured  scenes  played  out  upon  the  wide  and  shifting  stage 
of  his  fancy  the  genius  of  Fletcher  has  ever  unlocked  the  Source  of 
tears.  Bellario  and  Aspatia  were  the  children  of  his  younger 
colleague ;  at  least,  after  the  death  of  Beaumont  we  meet  no  such 
figures  on  the  stage  of  Fletcher.  In  efFect,  though  Beaumont  had  a 
gift  of  grave  sardonic  humour  which  found  especial  vent  in  bur- 
lesques of  the  heroic  style  and  in  the  systematic  extravagance  of 
such  characters  as  Bessus,^  yet  he  was  above  all  things  a  tragic 
poet ;  and  though  Fletcher  had  great  power  of  tragic  eloquence  and 
passionate  eflfiision,  yet  his  comic  genius  was  of  a  rarer  and  more 
precious  quality ;  one  Spanish  Curate  is  worth  many  a  Valenttnian  ; 
as,  on  the  other  hMid,  one  Fhilmter  is  worth  many  a  Scornful  Lady. 
Kow  there  is  no  question  here  of  Beaumont;  and  there  is  no 
question  that  the  passage  here  debated  has  been  taken  to  the  heart 
of  the  whole  world  and  baptized  in  the  tears  of  generations  as  no 
work  of  Fletcher's  has  ever  been.  That  Beaumont  could  bare 
written  it  I  do  not  believe ;  but  I  am  wellnigh  assured  that  Fletcher 
could  not.  I  can  scarcely  imagine  that  the  most  fluid  sympathy,  the 
most  easily  distilled  from  the  eyes  of  reader  or  qtectator,  can  ever 
have  watered  with  its  tears  the  scene  or  the  page  which  sets  forth, 
however  eloquently  and  effectively,  the  sorrows  and  heroisms  of 
Ordella,  Juliana,  or  Lucina.  Every  success  but  this  I  can  well 
believe  them,  as  they  assuredly  deserve,  to  have  attained. 

To  this  point  then  we  have  come,  as  to  the  crucial  point  at  issue ; 
and  looking  back  upon  those  passages  of  the  play  which  £rst  sug- 
gest the  handiwork  of  Fletcher,  and  which  certainly  do  now  and 
then  seem  almost  identical  in  style  with  his,  I  think  we  shall  hardly 
find  the  difference  between  these  and  other  parts  of  the  same  play  so 
wide  and  so  distinct  as  the  difference  between  the  undoubted  work 
of  Fletcher  and  the  undoubted  work  of  Shakespeare.  What  that 
difference  is  we  are  fortunately  able  to  determine  with  exceptional 
certitude,  and  with  no  supplementary  help  from  conjecture  of  proba- 

(!)  Compare  with  BcAQmont's  admirable  farce  of  Beeaus  the  -wretched  imiUtioii  of 
it  attempted  after  his, death  in  the  Niu  Valmr  of  Fletcher ;  -whose  proper  geoiiiB  iraa 
neiLhet  for  pnte  tragedy  nor  broad  farce,  hut  for  high  comedy  and  heroic  romance— 
a  field  of  bis  own  inventian ;  ^Hdcim  Xmsimr  Uteiati  ani  Tkt  Sttighl  of  Malta  ;  white 
Beaomonthasapprovedliiinself  in  tragedy  all  but  the  worthieEt  disciple  of  Shakespeare, 
in  £irce  beyond  all  comparison  the  aptest  papil  of  Jonson.  He  could  give  ub  no  Ftr 
or  Alrheraiit ;  bat  the  inventot  of  Beasae  end  Calianai  waa  worthy  of  ttie  esteem  and 
affection  returned  to  li'"i  by  the  creator  of  Hoiose  BJid  Eabbi  Busy. 
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bilities.  In  the  play  wliicli  ia  undoubtedly  a  joint  work  of  these 
poets  the  points  of  contact  and  the  points  of  disunion  are  unmis- 
takeaLle  by  the  youngest  eye.  In  the  very  last  scene  of  the  Tiro 
Noble  Kinsmen,  we  can  tell  with  absolute  certainty  what  speeches 
were  appended  or  interpolated  by  Fletcher ;  we  can  pronounce  with 
poBitiTe  conviction  what  passages  were  completed  and  what  parte 
were  left  unfinished  by  Shakespeare.  Even  on  Mr.  Spedding's 
theory  it  can  hardly  be  poaaibie  to  do  as  much  for  Senry  VIII. 
The  lines  of  demarcation,  however  visible  or  plaiuible,  are  fainter 
by  far  than  these.  It  is  certainly  not  less  strange  to  come  upon 
such  passages  in  the  work  of  Shakespeare  as  the  speeches  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Cranmer  than  it  would  be  to  encounter  in  the  work  c& 
Sophocles  a  sample  of  the  later  and  laser  stylo  of  Euripides;  to 
meet  for  instance  in  the  Antigone  with  a  passage  which  might  pass 
muster  as  an  extract  from  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulis.  In  metrical 
effects  the  style  of  the  lesser  English  poet  is  an  exact  counterpart 
of  the  style  of  the  lesser  Greek ;  there  is  the  same  comparative 
tenuity  and  fluidity  of  verse,  the  same  excess  of  short  unemphatic 
syllables,  the  same  solution  of  the  graver  iambic  into  soft  overflow 
of  lighter  and  longer  feet  which  relaxes  and  dilutes  the  solid  har- 
mony of  tragic  metre  with  notes  of  a  more  facile  and  feminine 
strain.  But  in  Henry  VIII.  it  should  be  remarked  that  though 
we  find  the  same  preponderance  as  in  Fletcher's  work  of  verses 
with  a  double  ending — which  in  English  verse  at  least  are  not  in 
themselves  feminine,  and  need  not  to  be  taken  to  constitute,  as  in 
Fletcher's  case  they  do,  a  note  of  comparative  effeminacy  or  relax* 
ation  in  tragic  style — we  do  not  find  the  triple  terminations  so  pecu- 
liarly and  notably  dear  to  that  poet ;  so  that  even  by  the  test  of  the 
metre-mongers  who  would  reduce  the  whole  question  at  issue  to  a 
point  which  might  at  once  be  solved  by  the  simple  process  of  nume- 
ration the  argument  in  favour  of  Fletcher  can  hardly  be  proved 
tenable ;  for  the  metre  which  evidently  has  one  leading  quality  in 
common  with  his  is  as  evidently  wanting  in  another  at  least  as 
marked  and  as  necessary  to  establish — if  established  it  can  be  by 
any  such  test  taken  singly  and  apart  &om  all  other  points  of  evi- 
dence— the  collaboration  of  Fletcher  with  Shakespeare  in  this 
instance.  And  if  the  proof  by  mere  metrical  similitude  is  thus 
imperfect,  there  is  here  assuredly  no  other  kind  of  test  which  may 
help  to  fortify  the  argument  by  any  suggestion  of  weight  even  com- 
parable to  this.  In  those  passages  which  would  serve  most  plausibly 
to  indicate  the  probable  partnership  of  Fletcher,  the  unity  and  sus- 
tained force  of  the  style  keep  it  generally  above  the  average  level 
of  his ;  there  is  less  admixture  or  intrusion  of  lyric  or  elegiac  qoahty ; 
there  is  more  of  temperance  and  proportion  alike  in  declamation  and 
in  debate.     And  throughout  the  whole  play,  and  under  all  the 
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dirersity  of  composite  subject  and  conflicting  interest  vliicli  dis- 
turbs the  unity  of  action,  tbere  is  a  singleness  of  spirit,  a  general 
unity  OT  concord  of  inner  tone,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  utter  dis- 
cord and  discrepancy  of  the  several  sections  of  the  Tico  Noble  Kins- 
men. We  admit,  then,  that  this  play  offers  as  the  single  instance  of 
a  style  not  elsewhere  traceable  iu  Shakespeare ;  that  no  exact  parallel 
to  it  can  be  found  among  bis  other  plays ;  and  that  if  not  the  partial 
work  it  may  certainly  be  taken  as  the  general  model  of  Fletcher  in 
his  tragic  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  we  contend  that  its  excep- 
tional quality  is  explicable  as  a  tentative  essay  in  a  new  line  by  one 
who  tried  so  many  styles  before  settling  into  his  latest ;  and  that, 
without  lar  stronger,  clearer,  and  completer  proof  than  has  yet  been 
or  can  ever  be  advanced,  the  question  is  not  solved  but  merely  evaded 
by  the  assmnption  of  a  doable  authorship. 

By  &r  the  ablest  argument  based  upon  a  wider  ground  of  reason 
or  of  likelihood  than  this  of  mere  metre  that  has  yet  been  advanced 
in  support  of  the  theory  which  would  attribute  a  part  of  this  play  to 
some  weaker  hand  than  Shakespeare's  is  due  to  the  study  of  a 
critic  whose  name — already  by  right  of  inheritance  the  most  illns- 
trioas  name  of  his  age  and  oars — is  now  for  ever  attached  to  that  o£ 
Shakecfieare  himself  by  right  of  the  highest  service  ever  done  and 
the  noblest  duty  ever  paid  to  his  memory.  The  untimely  death 
which  removed  beyond  reach  of  our  thanks  for  all  he  had  done  and 
our  hopes  for  all  he  might  do  the  man  who  first  had  given  to  France  the 
first  among  foreign  poeta — son  of  the  greatest  Frenchman  and  trans- 
lator of  the  greatest  Englishman — ^was  only  in  this  not  untimely, 
that  it  forbore  him  till  the  great  and  wonderful  work  was  done  which 
has  bound  two  deathless  names  together  by  a  closer  than  the  com- 
mon link  that  connects  the  names  of  all  sovereign  poets.  Among  all 
classic  translations  of  the  classic  works  of  the  world,  I  know  of  none 
that  for  absolute  mastery  and  perfect  triumph  over  all  accumulation 
of  obstacles,  for  supreme  dominioQ  over  supreme  difficulty,  can  be 
matched  with  the  translation  of  Shakespeare  by  Fraufoia^Victor 
Hugo,  unless  a  claim  of  compamonsbip  may  perchance  be  put  in  for 
TJrquharf  s  version  of  Babelais.  For  such  success  in  the  impossilds 
as  finally  disproves  the  right  of  "  that  fool  of  a  word  "  to  existence — 
at  least  in  the  world  of  letters — the  two  miracles  of  study  and  of 
Eympathy  which  have  given  Shakespeare  to  the  French  and  Babe- 
lais to  the  English,  and  each  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,  may  take  rank 
together  in  glorious  rivalry  beyond  eyeshot  of  all  past  or  fature 
competiti<m. 

Among  the  essays  appended  to  the  version  of  Shakespeare  which 
they  complete  and  illustrate,  that  which  deals  with  the  play  now  in 
question  gives  as  ample  proof  as  any  other  of  the  sound  and  subtle 
insight  brought  to  bear  by  the  translator  upon  the  object  of  his 
labour  and  his  love.    His  keen  and  studious  intuition  is  here  as 
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always  not  lees  notable  and  admirable  than  his  large  and  solid  know- 
ledge, hia  fnll  and  locid  comprehension  at  once  of  the  text  and  of 
the  histoiy  of  Shakespeare's  plays ;  and  if  his  research  into  the  inner 
details  of  that  history  may  seem  ever  to  have  erred  Irom  the  stirait 
path  of  firm  and  simple  certainty  into  some  dubious  byway  of  theory 
or  conjecture,  we  may  be  sore  at  least  that  no  lack  of  learning  or 
derotioD,  of  ardour  or  intelligence,  but  more  probably  some  nohle 
thought  that  was  fathered  by  a  noble  wish  to  do  honour  to  Shake- 
speare, has  led  him  to  attribute  to  his  original  some  quality  foreign 
to  the  text,  or  to  question  the  authenticity  of  what  for  love  of  his 
author  he  might  not  wish  to  find  in  it.  Thus  he  would  reject  the 
main  part  of  the  fifth  act  as  the  work  of  a  mere  court  laureate,  an 
ofBcial  hack  or  hireling  employed  to  anoint  the  memory  of  an  arch- 
bishop and  lubricate  the  steps  of  a  throne  with  the  common  oil  of 
dramatic  adulation ;  and  finding  it  ineithercase  a  task  unlike  unworthy 
of  Shak^peare  to  glorify  the  name  of  Cranmer  or  to  deiiy  the  names 
of 'the  queen  then  dead  and  the  king  yet  liying,  it  is  bat  natural  that 
he  should  be  induced  by  an  unconscious  bias  or  prepossession  of  the 
will  to  d^reoiate  the  worth  of  the  verse  spent  on  work  fitter  for 
ushers  and  embalmers  and  the  general  valetry  or  varletiy  of 
Church  and  State.  That  this  fifth  act  is  unequal  in  point  of  interest 
to  the  better  part  of  the  preceding  acts  with  wliich  it  is  connected 
by  so  light  and  loose  a  tie  of  convenience  is  as  indisputable  as  that 
the  style  of  the  last  scene  savours  more  strongly  than  ever  of 
Tleteher's  most  special  and  distinctive  qualities,  or  that  the  whole 
structure  of  the  play  if  judged  by  any  strict  rule  of  pure  art  is  incom- 
posite  and  incongruous,  wanting  in  unity,  consiBtenoy,  and  coherence 
of  interest.  The  fact  is  that  here  even  more  than  in  King  Johh 
the  poet's  hands  were  hampered  by  a  difficulty  inherent  in  the 
subject.  To  an  English  and  Protestant  audience,  &esh  from  the 
passions  and  perils  of  reformation  and  reaction,  he  had  to  present 
an  English  king  at  war  with  the  papacy,  in  whom  the  assertion  of 
national  independence  was  incarnate;  and  to  the  Er^pathies  of 
such  an  audience  it  was  a  matter  of  mere  necessity  for  him  to  com- 
mend the  representative  champion  of  their  cause  by  all  means  which 
he  could  compel  into  the  service  of  his  aim.  Yet  this  object  was  in 
both  instances  all  but  incompatible  with  the  natural  and  necessary 
interest  of  the  plot.  It  was  inevitable  that  this  interest  should  in 
the  main  be  concentrated  upon  the  victims  of  the  personal  or  national 
policy  of  either  king ;  upon  Constance  and  Arthur,  upon  Eatheriae 
and  "Wolsey.  "Where  these  are  not,  either  apparent  in  person  on  the 
stage,  or  f^t  in  their  influence  upon  the  speech  and  action  of  the 
characters  present,  the  pulse  of  the  poem  beats  &inter  and  its  forces 
begin  to  flag,  la  King  John  this  difBculty  was  met  and  mastered, 
these-deuble  claims  of  the  subject  of  the  poem  and  the  object  of  the 
poet  were  satisfied  and  harmonized,  by  the  eflacement  of  John  and 
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the  substitution  of  Philip  as  the  champion  of  the  national  cause 
and  the  protagonist  of  the  dratnntic  action.  Considering  this  play 
in  its  double  aspect  of  tragedy  and  history,  we  might  say  that  the 
English  hero  beoomes  the  central  figure  of  the  poem  as  seen  from 
the  historic  side,  while  John  remains  the  central  figure  of  the  poem 
as  seen  from  the  tragic  side ;  the  personal  interest  that  depends  on 
personal  crime  and  retribution  is  concentrated  on  the  agony  of  the 
king ;  the  national  interest  which,  though  the  eponymous  hero  of 
the  poem,  he  was  alike  inadequate  as  a  craven  and  improper  as  a 
■villMa  to  sustain  and  represent  in  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  was 
happily  and  easily  transferred  to  the  one  person  of  the  play  who 
could  properly  express  within  the  compass  of  its  closing  act  at  once 
the  protest  against  papal  pretension,  the  defiance  of  foragn  Lnvasion, 
and  the  prophetic  assurance  of  self-dependent  life  and  self-sufBcing 
strength  inherent  in  the  nation  then  iresh  from  a  fiercer  trial  of  its 
qt)(dity,  which  an  audience  of  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  would 
justly  expect  from  the  poet  who  undertook  to  set  before  them  in 
action  the  history  of  the  days  of  King  John.  That  history  had 
lately  been  brought  upon  the  stage  under  the  hottest  and  most 
glaring  light  that  could  be  thrown  on  it  by  the  fire  of  fanatical  parti- 
sanship ;  The  Troublesome  Reign  of  King  John,  weakest  and  most 
wooden  of  all  wearisome  chronicles  that  ever  cambered  the  boards, 
had  in  it  for  sole  principle  of  life  its  power  of  congenial  appeal  to 
the  same  blatant  and  vulgar  spirit  of  Protestantism  which  inspired 
it.  In  all  the  flat  interminable  morass  of  its  tedious  and  traceless 
verse  I  can  find  no  blade  or  leaf  of  living  poetic  growth,  no 
touch  but  one  of  nature  or  of  pathos,  where  Arthur  dying  would 
s^d  a  last  thought  in-  search  of  his  mother.  From  this  play 
Shakespeare  can  have  got  neither  hint  nor  help  towards  the  execu- 
tion 0^  his  own ;  the  crude  rough  sketch  of  the  Bastard  as  he 
brawls  and  swa^ers  through  the  long  length  of  its  scenes  is 
hardly  so  much  as  the  cast  husk  or  chrysalid  of  the  noble  creature 
which  was  to  arise  and  take  shape  for  ever  at  the  transfiguring 
touch  of  Shakespeare.  In  the  case  of  King  Henry  VIII.  he  had 
not  even  such  a  blockish  model  as  this  to  work  from.  The  one 
preceding  play  known  to  me  which  deals  professedly  with  the  same 
subject  treats  of  quite  other  matters  than  are  handled  by  Shake- 
speare, and  most  notably  with  the  scholastic  adventures  or  misad- 
ventures of  Edward  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  whipping-boy  Ned 
Browne.  A  &esh  argument  might  be  raised  by  the  critics  who 
deny  the  unity  of  authorship  in  King  Henry  YIII,,  on  the  ground 
that  if  Shakespeare  had  completed  the  work  himself  he  would  surely 
not  have  let  slip  the  occasion  to  introduce  one  of  the  most  iamons 
and  popular  of  all  court  fools  in  the  person  of  "Will  Summers ;  who 
might  have  given  life  and  relief  to  the  action  of  many  scenes  now 
unvaried   and  unbroken   in  their   gravity   of  emotion  and  event. 
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Shakespeare,  one  would  eay,  might  naturallT  have  heen  expected  to 
take  up  and  remodel  the  well>known  figure  of  which  his  humble  pre- 
cursor could  give  but  a  rough  thin  outline,  yet  sufGcient  it  should 
seem  to  attract  the  tastes  to  which  it  appealed ;  for  this  or  some 
other  quality  of  seasonable  attraction  served  to  float  the  now  for- 
gotten play  of  Eowley  through  several  editions.  The  central  figure 
of  the  huge  hot-headed  king,  with  his  gusts  of  stormy  good  humour 
and  peals  of  burly  oathe  which  migbt  have  suited  "Gargantua's 
mouth  "  and  satisfied  the  requirements  of  Hotspur,  appeals  in  a  ruder 
fashion  to  the  survival  of  the  same  sympathies  on  which  Shakespeare 
with  a  finer  instinct  as  evidently  relied ;  the  popular  estimate  of  the 
bluff  and  brawny  tyrant  "  who  broke  the  bonds  of  Borne  "  was  not 
yet  that  of  later  historians,  though  doubtless  neither  was  it  that  of 
the  writer  or  writers  who  would  champion  him  to  the  utterance. 
Perhaps  the  opposite  verdicts  given  by  the  instinct  of  the  people 
on  "  bluff  King  Hal "  and  "  Bloody  Mary  "  may  be  understood  by 
reference  to  a  famous  verse  of  JuvenaL  The  wretched  queen  was 
sparing  of  noble  blood  and  lavish  of  poor  men's  lives — cerdonibus 
tiimntla ;  and  the  curses  under  which  her  memory  was  buried  were 
spared  by  the  people  to  her  father,Xa)n»zrum  cwde  madeiiti.  In  any  case, 
the  humblest  not  less  than  the  highest  of  the  poets  who  wrote  under 
tbe  rdgn  of  his  daughter  found  it  safe  to  present  him  in  a  popular 
light  before  an  audience  of  whose  general  prepossession  in  his  tavoar 
William  Shakespeare  was  no  slower  to  take  advantage  than  Samuel 
Rowley. 

The  two  plays  we  have  just  discussed  have  one  quality  of  style 
in  common  which  has  alr^y  been  noted;  that  in  them  rhetoric 
is  in  excess  of  action  or  passion,  and  iar  in  excess  of  poetry. 
They  are  not  as  yet  perfect  examples  of  his  second  manner, 
though  far  ahead  of  his  first  stage  in  performance  as  in  promise. 
Compared  with  the  full  and  living  figure  of  Eatlierine  or  of  Con- 
stance, the  study  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  is  the  mere  sketch  of  a 
poet  still  in  his  pupillage :  John  and  Henry,  Philip  and  Wolsey, 
are  designs  beyond  reach  of  the  hand  which  drew  the  second  and 
third  Hichard  without  much  background  or  dramatic  perspective. 
But  the  difficulties  inherent  in  either  subject  are  not  surmounted 
throughout  with  absolute  equality  of  success ;  the  very  point  of 
appeal  to  the  sympathy  and  excitement  of  the  time  may  have  been 
something  of  a  disturbing  force  in  the  composition  of  the  work — 
a  loadstone  rock  indeed,  of  tempting  attraction  to  the  patriot  as  well 
as  to  the  playwright,  but  possibly  capable  of  proving  in  some 
measure  a  rock  of  ofEence  to  the  poet  whose  ship  was  pOoted  towards 
it.  His  perfect  triumph  in  the  field  of  national  drama,  coincident 
with  the  perfect  maturity  of  his  comic  genius  and  his  general  style, 
was  yet  to  show  itself  as  the  crowning  sign  of  his  great  second 
period.  A.  C.  Swinbvrse. 
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We  -were  lately  told,  by  the  Times,  that  "  Our  concerns  Tnth  the 
vast  aaA  still  almost  unknown  empire  of  China,  are  of  more  real 
importance  to  the  British  Empire  than  Continental  dispntes  abont 
a  province  or  a  river.  And  every  one  acquainted  with  those  regions 
is  possessed  by  the  conviction  that  there  the  next  generation,  if 
not  the  present,  -will  mtness  one  of  the  greatest  revolutions  of 
humanity."  This  last,  as  a  speculative  opinion"  on  the  future 
of  Eastern  Asia,  is  open  to  question,  but  the  first  is  matter  of 
demonstration.  The  utterances  of  the  journals  on  our  relations  with 
China,  Burmah,  and  the  Halay  Peninsula,  have  recently  been 
bewildering  in  their  number,  no  less  than  in  the  variety  of  opinions 
conveyed.  Two  months  ago  there  seemed  to  be  a  luU,  and  some 
hope  of  a  breathing  time  being  allowed,  during  which  it  might  be 
possible  to  digest  the  mass  of  crude  matter  forced  upon  public  atten- 
tion. Sufficient  at  least  to  permit  a  deliberate  judgment  to  be 
formed  on  the  actual  posititm  of  offoirs  in  the  Eastern  World.  Our 
minister  at  Peking  had  telegraphed  to  the  Foreign  Office  that  the  terms 
of  a  settlement  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  that  the  English  members 
of  the  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  Yunnan  outrage,  were  actually 
on  their  way.  But  scarcely  had  we  congratulated  ourselves  on  this 
apparent  commencement  of  a  peaceM  settlement  in  China,  than 
another  series  of  telegrams  followed  each  other  in  hot  haste, 
announcing  the  murder  of  Mr.  Birch,  our  resident  at  Perak,  and  an 
outbreak  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  unpleasant  surprise  occasioned 
by  this  intelligence,  as  unexpected  as  it  was  unwelcome,  had  not 
passed  away,  when  the  annotmcement  of  another  and  more  pressing 
danger  appeared.  The  "  Eastern  Question,"  we  were  assured,  "  was 
advancing,  was  indeed  upon  us,"  despite  all  efforts  to  stave  off,  to 
another  and  more  convenient  season,  a  final  solution.  The  Turkish 
Government  had  declared  itself  bankrupt.  The  Egyptian  finances 
were  suspected  to  he  in  no  better  position,  and  Egyptian  scrip  went 
down  30  per  cent.  Lastly,  there  burst  upon  the  political  and 
financial  world,  the  news  that  the  British  Government  had  bought 
the  Khedive's  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  for  £4,000,000,  and  by  that 
act,  it  was  supposed,  declared  its  determination  to  hold  a  material 
stake  in  Egypt,  and  secure  at  all  costs  the  shortest  line  of  communi- 
cation with  India  and  the  Eastern  seas.  With  this  culminating 
news,  the  field  of  Eastern  interests  suddenly  widened,  and  all  Asia 
was  seen  in  the  distance,  looming  on  the  political  horizon.     It  was  no 
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longer  the  Eastern  Question,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  Turkish 
repudiation,  and  provincea  rising  in  revolt  against  misrule  and 
oppression, — with  a  foreshadowing  of  foreign  intervention  and 
dimnemberment,  as  the  only  practical  solution.  Tfae  future 
destiny  of  Constantinople,  with  what  may  remain  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  Europe,  it  Is  now  seen,  forms  only  one  of  a  series  of 
Eastern  Questions,  or  rather  several  groups  of  such  questions, 
more  or  less  closely  connected  by  oontinaous  threads  which  run 
through  the  whole.  "Hms  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  its 
future  destiny,  form  one  group,  usually  regarded  as  constituting  the 
Eastern  Question  which  chiefly  afiects  Surope, '  and  Bussia  and 
Austria  more  immediately.  Persia  and  Egypt  enter  into  a  second 
great  group  comprising  Central  Asia,  in  which  Great  Britain,  through 
ita  Indian  empire,  and  Bossis,  alone  among  European  Powers,  are 
principals  with  national  interests  to  defend.  Be^nd  the  Ganges,  in 
Eastern  Asia — ^the  "  Far  East; "  where  the  Chinese  and  Bussian 
Empires  run  coterminous  along  a  irontier  of  some  three  thousand  miles 
from  Kuldja  in  Turkestan,  to  Manohuria  and  the  hanks  of  the  Amoor, 
— at  the  most  eastern  extremity,  we  have  a  third.  How  these  three 
groups  dovetail  into  and  overlap  each  other,  so  that  they  can  never 
be  entirely  separated,  and  yet  hold  a  very  distinct  course,  only  here 
and  there  showing  points  of  contact,  is  daily  becoming  more 
apparent.  Enssia  in  all  three  is  a  principal  factor,  and  as  a  great 
European  Power  connects  them  inseparably.  In  South^Eastem  Europe 
and  Western  Asia  the  Sublime  Forte  as  suzerain  is  dominant, 
but  Russia  first,  and  Austria  in  second  line,  are  the  moving  forces  in 
any  territorial  or  political  transmutations  in  that  region.  Other 
Powers  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  maritime  states  generally,  have 
undoubtedly  national  interests  engaged,  which,  if  not  so  direct,  are  of 
great  importance.  All  these,  too,  have  some  interests  of  varying  m^- 
oitude  with  Central  and  Eastern  Asia,  and  therefore  Egypt,  as  the 
most  direct  line  of  communication  becomes  a  connecting  link, 
and  the  bridge  over  which  all  must  pass  to  the  Eastern  seas. 
Hence  the  independence  of  Egypt  and  the  stability  of  its  government 
are  matters  of  common  interest,  quite  as  much  so  perhaps,  as  the 
possession  of  Constantinople.  Persia,  as  offering  an  alternative  direct 
line  of  communication,  occupies  a  similar  position  in  connection  with 
Europe  and  the  relations  of  Western  Powers  with  the  East.  Central 
Asia  brings  into  the  field  the  only  two  European  states  which  are 
also  great  Asiatic  powers — Eussia  and  Great  Britain.  In  Eastern 
Asia,  Russia  and  China  alone  have  territorial  and  political  interests 
engaged.  The  other  European  powers  have  only  those  which  are  com- 
mercial. We  shall  see  presently  how  Central  Asia  is  closely  linked 
and  brought  in  otHmection  with  this  third  group  of  Eastern  Questions 
to  which  the  relations  with  the  West  give  rise.    These  comprise 
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Japan,  Korea,  China,  with  all  the  outlying  domimons  in  Mongolia  and 
Tartary  between  Pekin  and  Yarkand,  in  Eastern  Turkestan,  with 
Thibet  and  Nepaul,  and  the  Burmese  and  Cochin  China  States,  all 
either  tributaries,  or  under  the  overshadowing  influence  of  the  great 
Empire  on  their  borders.  The  claims  of  the  Chinese  on  Eastern 
Turkestan  make  the  link  which  chiefly  connects  them  with  Central 
Asia.  By  their  hold  on  Thibet  and  Nepaul,  China  equally  comes 
within  the  circle  as  affecting  our  Indian  Empire ;  while  in  the  south, 
our  possessions  in  Burmah  and  the  Malayan  Peninsula  constitute 
another  link  in  the  chain  which  brings  Eastern  and  Central  Asia 
into  the  same  field.  So  it  will  be  evident,  that  although  there  is  a 
very  broad  line  of  demarcation  between  each  of  the  three  great 
divisions,  there  is  the  sort  of  overlap^nng  and  insensible  merging  of 
characteristic  differences,  which  we  observe  in  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature,  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  the  animal.  They  cannot  be 
totally  severed,  nor  can  any  distinct  line  be  drawn  where  the  one 
ceases  to  have  anything  common  to  the  other,  or  is  not  subject  to  the 
same  controlling  laws  and  disturbing  forces. 

If  this  be  true,  and  represent  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  actual 
conditions  under  which  the  relations  of  Europe  with  Asia  are  carried 
on,  and  all  inf«rcourse  between  the  Western  and  Eastern  worlds 
must  be  conducted,  whether  the  objects  be  more  especially  political, 
commercial,  or  religious,  there  will  be  an  obvious  advantage  in  treat- 
ing of  any  one  of  the  three  groups,  if  we  take  care  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  common  threads  which  run  through,  and  at  different  points 
of  contact  broaden  out,  to  be  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  the 
whole.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to  deal  in  any  comprehensive 
or  satis&ctory  way  with  the  questions  more  directly  concerning  the 
East  of  Europe  and  "Western  Asia,  centring'  round  the  Bosphorus, 
if  we  do  not  keep  in  view  the  relations  of  Eussia  with  Persia  and 
Egypt.  The  Central  Asian  questions  ate  in  like  manner  inex- 
tricably interwoven  at  soine  points  with  the  Turkish  question,  by 
reason  of  a  community  of  religion  and  affinities  of  race,  as  well 
as  contiguity  of  boundaries. 

This  religious  element  seems  destined  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  wars  which  both  the  Chinese  and  Kussians  are  engaged  in 
prosecuting  at  the  present  moment,  the  one  in  Eastern  Turkestan, 
and  the  other  in  the  Khanates  of  Kiva  and  Bokhara,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes.  These  may  light  up  a  religions 
war  and  give  rise  to  a  revival  of  Islamism  among  the  fanatic  followers 
of  the  Prophet,  from  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea,  to  Yarkand  and  Delhi,  ae  well  as  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
adjoining  Archipelago,  and  thus  bring  all  the  three  groups  of  Asiatic 
and  Eastern  questions  into  line.  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  that 
in  the  Prime  Minister's  speech  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner,  the 
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Chiitese  and  the  Ottoman  Empires,  witli  some  references  to  our  Indian 
interests,  Gopplied  all  ihe  materials  for  his  remarks  on  foreign  oSaire, 
while  our  immediate  neighbours,  the  Western  States  in  Europe,  were 
passed  over  in  silence. 

Li  a  recfflit  article  in  this  Review '  I  desired  te  trace  how  the 
vast  empire  conquered  by  Genghis  £han  in  the  Ihirteentli  century 
bad  liret  been  created,  and  then  parcelled  out  and  divided  by  his 
sons  and  grandsous,  thongh  still  acknowledging  in  the  head  of  the 
hoose  a  species  of  suzerainty.  This  excursus  into  Mongol  histery 
was  not  without  a  practical  purpose.  I  wished  to  show  that  the 
division  of  territories  which  took  place  over  this  vast  region — from 
theAmoor  and  the  Yellow  Sea  at  one  extremity  of  Asia  to  the  Medi- 
terranean at  the  other,  and  far  into  Europe  to  the  borders  of  Poland 
in  the  West — was  not  the  result  of  mere  accident,  or  caprice  among 
the  descendants  of  the  great  conqaeror.  There  have  bewi  several  such 
devastating  iaundations  of  Tartar  and  Mongol  hordes  both  before 
and  nnce  the  conquests  of  Genghis,  which  have  equally  covered  the 
whole  of  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe.  But  not  the  less,  while  leaving 
certain  permanent  deposits  as  the  waters  subsided,  the  same  great 
landmarks  and  divisions  have  always  reappeared,  and  may  be  traced 
in  the  territorial  divisions  of  the  present  day.  The  inference  from 
K)  remarkable  a  persistence,  during  some  six  centuries  ai^r  the 
devastating  coarse  of  Mongol  invasions,  is  that  those  groupings 
or  divisions  of  territories  were  not  arbitrary,  but  the  result  ot 
a  certain  natnral  fitness  or  tendency,  by  reason  either  of  race, 
language,  religion,  or  the  physical  conditions  of  the  soil  and  climate. 
Some  or  all  of  these  combining  to  produce  like  results,  as  often  as 
previous  settlements  had  been  disturbed  or  swept  away.  If  this  be 
a  right  conclusion,  we  should  not  only  be  able  to  trace,  in  the 
present  territorial  distribution  of  tribes  and  nationalities,  a  some- 
what  similar  division,  but  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  in 
die  fiiture  the  same  tendency  will  continue,  whatever  changes  may 
be  provisionally  effected  by  the  sword.  Of  course  such  inferences 
and  parallels  must  not  be  pushed  too  far.  Exact  limitations,  or 
reproductiona  of  territorial  settlements  are  not  to  be  expected,  but 
nch  broad  lines  and  markings  as  will  suffice  to  distinguish  continuous 
CMues  and  effects. 

Physical  geography  has  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  with  this  compara- 
tive fixity  in  the  distribution  of  races  and  the  limits  assigned  for  them. 
The  whole  of  Asia  has  been  described  geographically  as  divided 
into  two  parte  by  the  great  chain  of  mountains  which  nms  from 
China  and  the  Birman  Empire  on  the  east  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west.  This  wide  atreteh,  enclosing  Thibet, 
Turkestan  or  Eashgar,  and  the  Valley  of  Kashmir,  near  which  it 

(l)  "The  TDheritBUM  of  the  Great  Hognl,"  Fartmghtiv  Rnine.  Aiistii^t,  187S. 
▼OL.  xnt.  NJ.  K 
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reaches  its  greatest  height,  separates  Bengal,  the  Fonjaub,  Afghan- 
istan, Persia,  and  great  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  from  the  country 
of  the  Mogul  and  T&rki  tribes,  which,  speaking  generally,  occupy 
the  whole  extent  of  country  from  the  borders  of  China  to  the  Sea  of 
Azof.  This  vast  range  may  also  be  regarded  as  separating,  in  all 
ages  and  in  its  whole  course,  nations  of  comparative  civilisation 
from  uncivilised  tribes.  Mr.  Erskine,  in  his  preface  to  the 
"  Memoirs  of  Baber,"  the  celebrated  Mongol  Emperor  of  Hindostan, 
remarks  with  perfect  truth  that  "  to  the  south  of  this  range,  if  we 
perhaps  except  some  part  of  the  Afghan  territory,  which  indeed 
may  rather  be  held  as  part  of  the  range  itself  than  as  south  of  it, 
there  is  no  nation  which,  at  some  period  of  its  history,  has  not  been 
the  seat  of  a  power^  empire,  and  of  all  those  arts  and  refinements 
of  life  which  attend  a  numerous  and  wealthy  population  when  pro- 
tected by  a  government  that  permits  the  fancies  and  energies  of  the 
human  mind  to  follow  their  natural  bias.  North  of  this,  if  we 
except  China,"  he  continues,  "  we  find  tribes  who,  down  to  the 
present  day,  wander  over  their  extensive  regions  as  their  forefathers 
did,  little  if  at  all  more  refined  than  they  appear  to  have  been  at  tfae 
very  dawn  of  history  ; "  or  later,  he  might  have  added,  when  Genghis 
Ehan  boiled  alive,  in  sixty  separate  cauldrons  set  up  for  that  purpose 
on  the  Great  Steppes,  the  chiefs  of  all  the  tribes  who  had  resisted 
his  arms.  "  Their  flocks  are  still  their  wealth,  their  camp  their  city, 
and  the  same  government  exists  of  separate  ohiefa,  who  are  not  much 
exalted  in  luxury  or  in  information  above  the  conunoneBt  of  their 
subjects  around  them."  So  again : — "  The  belt  of  mountains  that 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  pastoral  and  civilised  nations  is 
now,  as  it  always  has  been,  inhabited  in  all  its  extent  by  hill  tribes 
who  differ  considerably  from  both  of  the  others." 

This  immense  tract  of  country  (still  following  the  same  writer),  which 
is  known  by  the  general  name  of  Tartary,  extends  over  nearly  all  the 
North  of  Asia,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  South-east  of  Europe. 
It  corresponds  verj'  nearly  with  the  ancient  Scythia.  And  although 
the  tribes  that  inhabit  it  differ  from  each  other  to  a  certain  extent 
in  manners,  features,  and  language,  the  most  powerful  and  numerous 
would  seem  to  belong  to  three  races :  the  MancAui,  who  extend 
from  the  Eastern  Ocean  to  the  North  of  China,  and  from  whom  the 
present  dynasty  of  Chinese  emperors  is  derived;  the  Moghuh  or 
Mcngok,  who  chiefly  occupy  the  central  regions  between  the  Manchus 
and  the  third,  called  by  Europeans,  &nd  more  especially  the  Kuesians, 
the  Tartars  or  Tatars ;  names  not  acknowledged  by  themselves,  but 
who  may,  as  this  writer  suggests,  with  more  propriety  receive  th^ 
original  name  of  Turks,  by  which  their  principal  branches  still 
designate  themselves.     None  of  these  three  great  divisions  or  classes 
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have  any  general  name  to  comprelieii<l  the  whole  tribee  of  Thich 
they  consist,  each  little  tribe  having  a  separate  name.  The  grand 
distinction  and  affinity  are  marked  chiefly  by  language. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Mongol  and  Turki  tribes  have 
succesaively  changed  the  aspect  of  the  civilised  world.  The  Hans 
seem  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  both  races,  though  chiefly  Mongols. 
As  they  swept  through  the  richest  provinces  of  the  Empire  of  the 
Romans,  they  broke  the  already  declining  force  of  that  mighty 
people.  In  the  tenth  century  the  rich  and  cultivated  provinces  of 
Samarcand  and  Kiva,  at  that  period  the  seats  of  Oriental  science 
and  learning,  vere  subdued  by  the  Turki  hordes.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Mongols,  under  (Genghis  £han,  after  having  subdued 
all  the  Tatar  tribes,  again  overran  the  intervening  countries  (including 
a  part  of  India)  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean.  But  the  Turcomans 
from  the  wilds  of  Tartary,  in  the  ninth  century,  and  the  Turki 
tribes  who  accompanied  Q-enghis  Khan  in  the  thirteenth,  have 
all  been  races,  owning  a  common  language  and  origin,  and  with 
each  affinity  as  those  generally  insure.  While  the  cities  of  Samar- 
cand, Bokhara,  and  Toshkend  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  Persians,  the 
Turki  long  retained  their  aversion  to  the  life  of  a  town — disliked 
the  drudgery  of  agriculture,  '  for  the  sake  of  supporting  themselves, 
on  the  top  of  a  weed,'  as  they  called  wheat,  in  derision.  The 
Turki  was  the  court  language  in  Persia  itself,  from  its  being  the 
mother  tongue  of  the  sovereign,  who  in  the  days  of  Baber  belonged, 
88  he  himself  did,  to  a  Turki  tribe.  So  the  languages  became  greatly 
blended,  the  Turki  borrowing  largely  from  the  Persian  and  Arabic,  the 
latter  being  the  medium  through  which  they  received  their  religion. 

The  Turki  tongue,  which  still  prevails  in  the  extensive  tract  of 
country  that  once  fonned  the  inheritance  of  Cbaghatai  Ehan,  the  son 
of  Genghis,  and  which  extended  from  the  Ulugh-Tagh  mountains 
OD  the  north,  to  the  Hindu  Eush  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Caspian 
Sea  on  the  west  to  the  deserts  of  Gobi  on  the  east,  beyond  Eashgar 
and  Tarkand,  vtaa  a  dialect  of  the  language  of  that  extensive  division 
of  the  Tartar  nation.  We  are  further  assured  by  the  same  good 
authority,  that  the  language  really  spoken  by  that  great  race  is  the 
T{lrki  (pronoimcod  ToorM),  and  the  language  of  K^hghar,  of  the 
Crimea,  of  Samarcand  ond  Bokh&ra,  of  Constantinople,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Turkey ;  of  the  principal  wandering  tribes  of  Persia,  and 
indeed  of  one-half  of  the  population  of  that  country,  of  the  Turco- 
mans of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  those  east  of  the  Euxine,'  of  the  Uzbeks, 
the  EjTghis,  the  Karzalis,  the  Baskirs,  and  numerous  other  tribes  of 
Tartary,  is  radically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Ghaghatai  Turks ;  and 
the  different  tribes  speaking  them  can  easily  understand  and  con- 
verse with  each  other.  We  can  the  more  easily  understand  then 
B  2 
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how  the  whole  of  this  vaat  region  might  be  overrun  and  held  by  one 
of  their  own  race,  as  by  Genghis  Khan  or  his  Bona  after  him,  and 
later  by  Timur  "  the  Tartar." 

If  now  we  apply  this  knowledge  and  the  traditions  of  the  race  to 
more  modern  times,  and  add  the  great  element  since  supplied  by  the 
Mahommedan  religion,  which  supplies  a  common  bond  of  faith  and 
worship,  all  being  subject  to  the  aununons  of  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  at  Constantinople,  we  may  see  bow  a  religious  revival  among 
MusBulmen  over  all  the  west  and  centre  of  Asia  might  render  Kussiaa 
conquest,  and  still  more  permanent  Hussian  dominion,  harder  to 
accomplish  than  is  usually  assumed.  That  such  a  revival,  and  a 
religious  crusado  may  he  preached  against  the  Giaours,  &om  Con- 
stantinople to  Yarkand  and  Delhi,  ia  not  impossible,  various  indica- 
tions would  lead  us  to  conclude.  Even  while  I  write  the  public  press 
speaks  of  alarming  reports  having  been  received  from  Ehokand.  "  It 
is  stated  that  the  Mohanomedans  have  risen  all  round  the  Bussions, 
that  all  isolated  parties  have  been  cut  off,  and  that  General  Kauf- 
mann,  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  is  in  danger  of  being  sur- 
rounded. The  total  extirpation  of  the  Hussions  is  even  hinted  at." 
These  statements  are  not  in  any  way  confirmed  by  official  advices 
from  BoBsia,  and  are  probably  very  much  exaggerated.  But  I  take 
such  rumours  as  certain  indications  of  smouldering  fires,  and  a  posi- 
tive danger  in  that  direction. 

Again,  the  conclusion  most  consistent  with  these  leading  facts  of 
past  migrations  and  invasions,  is  directly  opposed  to  any  belief 
that  the  territories  now  occupied  by  Turks  and  Persians  can  ever 
be  permanently  held  by  the  same  power  that  rules  in  Tartary  and 
Siberia,  or  the  Steppes  of  the  Volga  and  deserts  north  of  the 
great  mountain  range  running  from  east  to  west. 

It  may  be  true  that  so  far  as  race  is  concerned,  the  present  occupants 
of  both  Turkey  and  Persia  can  claim  relationship  with  those  who  now 
occupy  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  under  Bussian 
rule.  The  most  numerous  race,  indeed,  next  to  the  Slavonians  in 
Bussia,  it  is  believed,  are  the  Turks  of  the  northern  hordes.  The  Otto- 
man empire  itself ,  as  well  as  the  Turkish  language,  owes  its  origin  to 
the  same  northern  race  of  Turks  or  Tartars.  But  neither  Chaghutai, 
the  eon  of  Genghis,  who  held  sway  over  the  paetures  of  Ili  and  the 
valley  of  the  Sir  Daria,  or  Jaxartes  and  all  the  wealthy  cities  of 
Sogdiana ;  nor  the  more  irrepressible  and  untamable  Katdu,  who 
ranged  over  Southern  Siberia  and  Eastern  Turkestan ;  or  Barca,  the 
first  ruling  prince  of  the  house  of  Genghis  to  turn  Mahommedan, 
and  who  ruled  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  ever  thought  of  adding  to 
their  inheritance  the  share  of  Hulaku,  which  included  all  the  southern 
lands  &om  Persia  to  the  Bosphoms  and  the  Mediterranean.  The 
portions  of  the  first  three  have  now  been  united  again  under  one 
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bead,  as  they  were  under  Genghis ;  and  the  question  of  the  pi-esent 
Aaj  is  how  far  the  portion  of  Hulaku,  the  fourth  of  the  Great 
Mongol's  immediate  successors  and  descendants,  can  be  added  to  the 
inheritance  of  the  other  three.  Or  how  much  of  the  present  Turkish 
and  Persian  dominions  can  be  absorbed  by  the  "  White  Khan,"  and 
held  under  one  rule,  being  inhabited  in  nearly  equal  proportions  by 
followers  of  the  Prophet  and  of  the  Greek  Church — the  two  most 
intolerant  and  irreconcilable  creeds  at  this  moment  rending  the 
provinces  west  of  the  Danube,  and  wasting  them  with  fire  and  sword. 
A  similar  struggle  is  now  being  entered  upon  in  Central  Asia  between 
Islamism  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  Buddhism,  the  older  &ith, 
backed  by  the  whole  power  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  where  it  occupies 
nearly  the  same  place  as  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia. 

It  is  a  striking  circumstance  that  while  this  war  between  riral 
creeds  in  Eastern  Europe  is  pressing  forward,  in  a  premature  and 
precipitate  fashion,  the  "  Eastern  question,"  in  which  all  Europe 
takes  so  active  and  absorbing  an  interest,  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
issues  involved  ; — a  movement  on  the  part  of  China,  lying  at  the  oppo- 
site extremity  of  Asia,  should  nearly  as  inopportunely  force  on  the 
Central  Asian  question,  and  bring  both  Russia  and  England  face 
to  face  with  a  war  of  religion  and  race  of  the  most  ruthless  character, 
in  which  it  is  nearly  as  impossible  for  either  to  be  passive  spectators, 
as  it  is  for  Russia  and  Austria  in  the  Herzegovina  struggle.  And 
it  is  unfortunate  that  in  Central  Asia,  England  and  Russia  should 
have  antagonistic  interests,  and  still  more  unfortunate  for  Turkestan, 
which  lies  between  them,  with  a  powerful  and  implacable  enemy 
in  the  Chinese  on  its  eastern  border.  But  there  are  two  things 
which  Russia  desires,  and  we  of  necessity  must  oppose,  as  contrary 
-to  our  security  and  interests  in  Asia.  The  first  is  to  advance  her 
frontiers  to  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  on  the  north,  and  to 
Merv  and  Herat  on  the  west,  in  close  proximity  to  our  own,  of 
which  Afghanistan  is  but  the  outer  defensive  works.  The  second 
is  to  monopolise  all  the  trade  of  Central  Asia,  to  the  exclusion 
of  our  manufactures,  and  of  all  competition.  In  this  object  the 
possession  of  Yarkand  and  the  territories  now  ruled  by  Yacoob 
Beg,  would  be  of  great  assistance,  by  opening  an  easy  way  into 
the  western,  as  well  as  some  of  the  richest  provinces  of  China. 
To  draw  the  cordon  of  prohibitive  States  farther  south,  and  closer 
on  our  frontier,  would  answer  both  ends — that  of  a  menace  to  our 
Indian  Empire  if  unfortunately  a  war  in  Europe  should  array  the 
two  countries  in  opposite  camps,  and  of  more  effectually  shutting 
out  our  merchants,  and  preventing  the  circulation  of  Manchester 
goods,  or  other  profitable  traffic,  with  Central  Asia.  To  prevent  both 
these  injurious  results  mmi  be  our  policy ;  but  is  it  so  certainly 
imperative  on  Russia  to  follow  out  the  two  designs  attributed  to  its 
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Killer  ?  No  doubt  there  are  two  iufluential  parties  ia  Kussis,  one 
military  and  the  other  commercial,  which  desire  to  see  the  fulfil- 
ment of  both.  The  military  wish  to  puah  their  frontiers  towards 
India,  if  not  within  attacking  diBtance,  at  least  near  enough  to 
be  a  etanding  menace,  and  interfere  with  our  policy  in  Europe. 
The  mercantile  wish  to  open  up  Central  Asia,  and  the  best  caravan 
routes  to  China,  on  the  East,  and  Constantinople  westward,  with  a 
monopoly  of  all  the  trade  they  could  develop.  Yet  even  from  a 
Russian  point  of  view,  other  considerations  present  themselves  of  a 
nature  to  make  it  very  doubtful,  whether  they  have  not  more  to  lose 
than  to  gain  in  such  a  policy.  The  Central  Asian  question  of  the 
hour  is  ono  which  concerns  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Eastern  Turk- 
estan— the  "  jewel  set  in  sand,"  of  the  Persian  poets — snatched  from 
the  Chinese  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  under  the  vigorous  rule  of 
Yacoob  Beg  rapidly  recovering  its  lost  fertihty  and  prosperons 
condition.  Looking  to  the  history  of  China,  even  in  the  last  century, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  subjugated  Thibet,  Turkestan,  and 
Nepaul,  under  similar  difficulties  of  distance,  commissariat,  and 
country,  it  seems  most  probable  that  they  will  persevere,  and  in  the 
end  succeed,  if  neither  Bussia  nor  wo  ourselves  intervene.  This 
opens  a  grave  question  for  solution,  and  one  that  would  be  better 
dealt  with  now  than  later.  The  political,  religious,  and  commercial 
elements  are  all  essential  factors,  and  enter  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions into  the  problem.  If  the  two  principals  are  to  fight  it  out 
between  them,  one  of  two  results  may  be  very  confidently  predicted. 
Either  the  present  ruler  of  Yarkand  will  triumph  and  enlarge  hia 
present  territories  at  the  expense  of  China ;  or  else,  a  large  Mahom- 
medan  population  being  threatened  with  extermination  by  the  Budd- 
hists and  the  Chinese  race,  of  whose  former  misrule  there  is  a  Kvely 
recollection,  then  not  only  the  Mussulmen  inhabitants  of  contiguous 
countries,  such  as  Bokhara,  Afghanistan,  and  India,  may  be  roused, 
as  followers  of  the  Prophet,  to  rush  to  the  rescue,  but  the  cry  may 
be  taken  up  as  far  as  the  Bosphorus,  and  a  holy  war  be  proclaimed 
against  the  infidel.  If  Turkey,  standing  at  bay,  hard  driven  by  her 
enemies,  and  looking  round  in  vain  for  a  plank  of  safety,  should 
take  counsel  of  despair,  and  give  the  signal  for  a  war  against  the 
Franks,  heading  back  to  those  great  steppes  and  mountain  ranges 
from  which  they  originally  came,  Russia  might  have  little  cause 
to  rejoice  over  her  recent  conquests  in  Central  Asia. 

Is  this  deemed  so  improbable  as  to  be  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion P  No  attentive  observer  of  what  has  been  taking  place  in  the 
track  of  the  Russian  arms,  southward  and  eastward,  during  the 
last  ten  or  twenty  years, — and  in  China,  where  Mahommedan 
rebellions  have  been  stamped  out  by  wholesale  butchery  and 
devastation  in  two  provinces, — will  come  to  that  conclusion.      No 
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reader  of  the  telegraphic  news  from  those  regioiiB,  and  the  com- 
mentaries supplied  from  correspondents  and  travellers — few  and 
unconnected  as  they  are — can  fail  to  be  aware  that  wherever  BuBsia 
has  marked  a  victory  over  the  fierce  nomad  tribes,  smouldering 
ashes  have  been  left  behind  ready  to  be  fanned  into  a  flame  and  bum 
anew.  India  can  scarcely  fail  to  feel  the  disturbiag  efEects,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent.  If  BuBsia  did  not  desire  lo  profit  by  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  protectorate  and  the  virtual  control,  as  the 
price  of  intervention,  the  Russian  and  British  Governments  might 
both  combine  with  the  best  results  to  stay  the  action  of  the  Chinese 
in  their  endeavour  to  recover  possession  of  such  far  outlying  pro- 
vinces. And  the  best  interest  of  the  four  parties  in  this  transaction 
would  undoubtedly  be  consulted  by  such  a  course.  For  although  it 
is  difficult  to  believe,  if  the  two  combatants  are  really  to  be  left  to 
themselves,  that  China  would  not  in  the  end  prevail  by  superior 
numbers  and  resources,  there  is  just  a  possibility,  if  Yacoob  Beg  be 
really  such  a  man  of  energy  and  talent  as  has  been  represented,  that  a 
considerable  empire  might  spring  up  under  his  leadership,  between 
Bussia  and  China.  A  letter  from  Tientsin  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
Ghhg,  dated  September  16,  reports  that — 

"Hie  Ohinese  garrison  at  Khami  destined  to  stay  the  aggression  of  the 
Kashgor  troops  are  enffeiing  dreadfully  &oni  famine.  '  If  Yakub  Beg  profits 
by  this  opportunity,'  the  letter  proceeds  to  say,  '  a  vast  Empire  will  epring  np 
between  Eiissift  and  China,  hostile  to  both,  and  supported  by  the  Anglo-Indians 
with  a  view  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Celestial  KEonarchy  and  the  check- 
ing of  Busaia.' " 

"Why  it  should  be  necessarily  hostile  to  both  is  not  clear.  Still 
less  is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  the  Anglo-Indians  would 
willingly  help  any  one  to  destroy  the  Celestial  Monarchy.  On 
the  other  band,  every  day  brings  fresb  evidence  of  the  desire  of 
Russia  to  occupy  the  great  Southern  caravan  route  across  Central 
Asia,  into  Western  China  and  the  rich  province  of  Szechuen.  From 
Berlin,  on  the  7th  of  December,  it  was  announced  by  telegram  that 
"  Russia  is  about  to  ask  permission  to  send  her  caravans  to  the 
Celestial  Empire,  not  only  by  Kalgan,  but  also  by  the  Joki-gate  to 
Tungchow  and  Tientsin."  All  very  natural  and  legitimate  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  but  not  the  less  disquieting  to  China,  and  other 
powers  who  have  large  commercial  relations  with  it,  not  to  be 
advanced  by  a  protected  and  exclusive  Russian  trade.  We  should 
have  no  reason  to  regret  any  action  that  would  stay  the  impending 
savage  war  ;  but  rather  rejoice,  if  at  the  same  time  the  free  develop- 
ment of  an  independent  Eashgaria  could  be  secured.  Apart  from 
the  possible  collision  between  Russia  and  England  in  Central  Asia, 
the  struggle  between  a  Khanate  in  this  region  and  China,  has  little 
interest  for  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  Neither  any  encroachments 
on  Eaahgaria  or  Chinese  territory  very  much  concerns  them.    What 
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to  Russia  and.  to  Great  Britain,  both  great  Asiatic  powerS)  is  of 
primary  importance,  and  may  be  vital,  neither  occupies  nor  affects 
them,  oxcept  in  bo  far  as  it  may  have  a  recoil  in  Europe,  and  alter 
the  relations  of  those  two  on  the  field  of  Western  policy. 

The  step  recently  taken  by  the  Government  in  purchasing  the 
Khedive's  share  of  the  Suez  Cunal — which  has  direct  reference  to 
our  iutorests  in  India  and  our  Eastern  possessions,  rather  than  to 
KuTope — has  been  viewed  as  a  declararation  of  policy,  and  a  measure 
of  groat  importance.  Not  because  it  might  remotely  tell  upon 
Kussian  policy  in  Central  Asia  or  in  China,  but  because  it  waa  in- 
terpreted as  an  abandonment  of  further  effort  to  rescue  Turkey  in 
Europe  from  dismemberment.  That  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal  have 
a  prominent  part  to  play,  as  a  link  in  the  chain  by  which  we  connect 
two  parts  of  a  great  Empire,  one  in  Europe  and  the  other  in  Asia, 
is  obvious.  Egypt  occupies  the  place  of  a  living  band  uniting  the 
two,  and  the  life  and  vigour  of  both  ore  at  stake  in  its  maintenance. 
It  is  the  bridge  between  the  two,  and  must  be  maintained  at  any 
cost.  It  has  been  built  with  gold,  in  the  desire  and  hope  that  it  may 
never  require  to  be  cemented  with  blood.  All  Europe  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated therefore,  I  think,  that  we  have  had  a  Government  in 
opportune  time,  bold  enough  to  make  this  plain,  without  any  diplo- 
matic reserve  or  circumlocution.  Happen  what  may  to  Turkey,  in 
Europe  or  in  Asia,  Egypt  is  henceforth  under  the  a3gis  of  our 
national  and  material  interests.  An  attempt  to  alter  (ie  relative 
position  of  the  two  countries  by  placing  the  canal  on  the  basis  of  an 
interoational  syndicate  or  a  neutrality,  which  can  hardly  be  main- 
tained in  war,  would  seem  of  doubtful  expediency.  It  would  be 
to  credit  the  British  nation  with  singular  imbeciUty,  to  suppose 
that  in  any  European  war,  the  iirst  result  of  which  might  be  an 
attack  ou  our  Eastern  possessions  or  commerce,  we  would  allow 
our  enemies  to  profit  by  the  shortest  road  to  effect  our  destruction. 
To  stop  all  transit  or  passage  to  them,  would  be  the  first  act  of  any 
Power  having  the  command  of  the  sea  at  either  end,  whoever  held 
the  shares.  So  far  as  this  is  concerned,  the  possession  of  the  whole 
by  ourselves,  or  any  other  parties,  would  make  not  the  slightest  dif- 
ference practically.  But  if  no  other  advantage  should  result,  our 
proprietary  right  to  secure,  in  time  of  peace,  the  best  administration 
of  a  common  highway  in  the  interest  of  all,  is  worth  four  milliooB 
to  a  free  trade  maritime  Power,  with  the  largest  commerce. 

After  this  rapid  survey  of  the  Eastern  questions  which  the  rela- 
tions of  Western  Powers  with  Asia  have  raised,  I  would  ask 
more  special  attention  to  the  lost  group,  referring  to  the  Trans- 
Gangotic  East,  comprising  more  than  the  third  of  Asia, — the 
"  far  East,"  as  it  is  popularly  styled.  If  Japan  be  excepted, 
it  may  with  little  inaccuracy  be  described  as  the  Chinese  Empire, 
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with  its  depoiidenciea  or  tributariee.  BeginniDg  northward  with 
Korea  and  Manchuria,  and  co-terminoua,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  with  the  southern  frontiers  of  Kussia  and  Siberia  for 
Bome  three  thousand  miles,  it  includes  a  lai^  tract  of  Mongolia 
and  Tartary,  and  in  its  sweep  southward,  Thibet  and  Nepaul, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  and  eastward  the 
eighteen  provinces  of  China  proper.  For  although  the  British 
portion  of  Burmah,  with  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  are  not  under 
the  rule  of  the  Chinese,  or  tributary,  they  are,  by  the  large  influx 
of  Chinese  colonists,  hy  language  and  religion,  so  affiliated  to 
the  Chinese  group  as  to  live  under  the  influence  of  tho  Celestial 
kingdom.  The  interest  of  "Western  States  in  this  Eastern  division 
of  Asia,  if  we  except  B.ussia,  is  almost  exclusively  conunercial.  And 
even  in  this  restricted  sense,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  trade  is 
British,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  other  third  is  American,  and  not 
Buropeon.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  except  when,  as  at 
present,  there  is  a  menace  of  war,  but  little  interest  is  excited  hy  our 
relations  with  this  Eastern  third  of  the  Continent.  Yet  this  indif- 
ference or  neglect,  however  natural  or  easily  it  may  he  accounted  for, 
is  B  mistake,  fo  far  as  wo  ourselves  are  concerned.  The  Times  ia  right 
when  it  tells  us  that  our  concerns  with  this  still  almost  unknown 
Empire  are  of  more  real  importance  to  the  British  Empire  than 
many  continental  disputes  about  a  river  or  a  province. 

The  extent  of  our  trade,  at  present  amounting  to  some  £40,000,000 
sterling  of  imports  and  exports,  is  not  any  measure  of  its  importance, 
or  gauge  of  what  it  might  become  within  a  single  generation.  But 
apart  from  this  its  connection  with  Indian  finance  and  revenue  Is  one 
of  the  gravest  significance.  Some  £7,000,000  is  contributed  to  the 
revenue  by  tho  opium  sent  to  China — from  a  sixth  to  a  seventh  of 
the  whole  annual  income  of  our  Indian  Empire* — and  the  difficulty  of 
supplying  such  a  sum  from  any  other  source,  or  dispensing  with  it, 
are  facts  too  well  known  and  appreciated  to  be  overlooked.  The 
policy  of  the  Chinese  has  hitherto  been  obstructive,  jealous,  and 
exclusive,  tending  steadily  to  isolation.  It  would  require  but  a 
change  in  this,  to  open  to  the  West  a  market  exceeding  in  power  of 
consumption  tho  rest  of  the  world.  In  population  it  counte,  on  the 
best  estimate  that  can  he  formed,  in  the  absence  of  a  trustworthy  or 
exhaustive  census,  nearly  a  third  of  tho  human  race.  It  is  worth 
while,  therefore,  to  turn  our  attention  seriously  to  the  existing  con- 
ditions of  the  empire,  and  the  vast  dependencies  grouped  around 
it ; — and  to  seek  the  true  reason  of  the  isolation  maintained  from 
the  earliest   date,  long  before   the  Christian   era,   and  still   prac- 

(l)  The  income  ot  1872-3  amounted  to  £60,219,189,  of  which  £6,165,630  wa«  doriTsd 
from  the  sale  of  Bengal  opium  and  the  duty  on  nulwa— a  variabk  amoiiDt,  aud  often 
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tically  pereevered  in,  nil  existiDg  treaties  and  coast  trade  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  If  we  would  leam  how  to  deal  with 
a  people  bo  singular,  and  different  even  from  other  Asiatics,  and  gain 
the  power  of  successfully  overcoming  the  obstacles  they  oppose  to 
freer  intercourse  and  trade,  we  must  endeavour  to  understand  them, 
and  trace  these  effects  to  their  causes.  To  do  this  we  must  neither 
overlook  the  geographical  conditions  under  which  they  have  become 
a  great  people  and  a  separate  race,  nor  the  religious,  literary, 
and  even  the  linguistic  influences  operating  continuously  through  a 
period  of  at  least  three  thousand  years.  No  other  nation  or  race 
has  ever  been  under  similar  conditions,  and  in  this  view,  if  in  no 
other,  they  offer  every  inducement  for  careful  study. 

Mr.  Douglasinhis  lectures  ontheLanguageandLiterature  of  China,' 
which  I  am  glad  to  see  in  print,  has  supplied  in  very  small  compass 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  and  suggestive  matter,  bearing 
on  this  point.  Speaking  of  the  part  which  the  physical  geography 
of  the  surrounding  regions  has  played  as  a  primary  cause  of  isolation, 
he  says : — 

"That  she  should  have  succeeded  in  separatisg  herself  for  bo  longfroia  the 
reat  of  the  world  is  doubtless  due  ia  a  graat  measuro  to  the  geographical  poei- 
tioa  of  the  country.  Sounded  on  the  east  by  the  sea,  on  the  vest  by  -vast 
sandy  wastes,  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  mountainous  districts  for  the 
most  part  inhabited  by  tribes  whom  it  is  usual  to  describe  as  virtually  indepen- 
dent and  half  savage,  and  on  the  north  by  range  after  range  of  mountains 
rising  like  sharks'  teeth  from  the  plain,  find  dwarfing  into  inaignificanoo  the 
'Great  Wall'  which  remains  a  monument  of  the  folly  as  well  as  of  the 
industry  of  the  Chinese  race,  she  has  dwelt,  like  Laish  of  old,  quiet  and  eecore ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  varied  extent  and  richness  of  her  internal  tesouroee 
has  enabled  her,  without  seeking  the  natural  or  artificial  products  of  other 
countries,  to  supply  her  people  with  enough  and  to  spare  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Independent  then  of  all  the  world,  beyond  comparison  more  power- 
ful, by  reason  of  her  wealth,  her  size,  and  the  nature  of  her  inhabitants,  than 
any  of  her  neighbours — a  very  Triton  among  minnows,  admitting  no  rivals, 
and  courting  no  alliances,  she  stood,  and  was  oontent  to  stand,  alone.  Accept- 
ing nothing  from  the  worid  beyond  her  own  frontiers  in  religion,  literature, 
science,  or  art,  which  did  not  fall  in  with  the  national  views  on  those  sobjecte, 
and  which  she  could  not  make  her  own,  receiving  no  impress  IW>m  without, 
and  rejecting  peremptorily  everything  thrown  in  her  way  which  was  distast^il 
to  her,  she  brooded  over  Uie  east  of  Asia,  absorbing  only  that  which  assimilated 
easily  with  the  national  tastes  and  the  preconceived  ideas  of  the  people. 

"  Thus,  though  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  China  tribes  &om  other  parts 
of  Asia  have,  by  force  of  arms,  successfully  invaded  the  country,  and  have 
entered  in  and  taken  possession,  their  advent  has  in  no  wise  affected  the 
national  life,  and  when  they  have  yielded  their  powers  to  others,  they  hare 
left  no  more  distinctive  trace  behind  them  than  do  mountain  torrents  when 
they  lose  themselves  in  the  ocean." 

Nszt  in  order  of  importance,  as  a  determining  influence,  comes 
their  language.     "  It  is  the  chief  among  that  small  class  of  languag«e 

(1)  "The  LaDgimge  and  Literature  of  China,"  two  lectures  delivered  at  the  Boyal 
Institulion  of  Great  BritniQ  in  May  and  June,  18TS,  by  Robert  E.  Doagiae,  of  the 
British  MuMDm,  Piofewor  of  Chinese  at  King's  College,  London.    Trubner  &  Co. 
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wMch  includes  the  Tbibetau,  Cocliiii-Chiuesc,  Burmese,  Eoreaa,  and 
Chinese,  and  which  is  usually  described  as  monosyllabic.  It  is 
language  in  its  most  archaic  form.  Every  word  ia  a  root,  and  every 
root  is  a  word.  It  is  without  infiexion  or  oven  agglutination ;  its 
substantives  aro  indeclinable,  and  its  verbs  are  not  to  be  conjugated ; 
it  is  destitute  of  an  alphabet,  and  iinds  its  expression  on  paper  in 
thousands  of  distinct  symbols.  It  has  little  in  common  with  the 
Indo-European  tongues.  As  a  language  it  is  so  ancient  as  to  dwarf 
into  insignificance  the  antiquity  of  "Western  tongues,  and  one  which 
is  the  solitary  medium  of  communication  betiveen  four  hundred 
millions  of  our  fellow-men."  Mr,  Douglas  ia  right,  therefore,  when 
he  concludes  that,  "It  is  time  such  a  language  was  better  under- 
stood, and  at  this  period  of  the  world's  history  wo  canikot  afford  to 
leave  it  unnoticed,"  as  of  little  interest  or  concern  except  for 
philological  purposes.  There  could  not,  indeed,  he  a  greater  mistake, 
as  the  lecturer  conclusively  shows  in  a  iew  brief  sentences. 

"  The  positdon  which  China,  as  .a  nation,  has  occupied  and  maintained 
tlur>iigh.  BO  many  centuries  has  been  such  as  to  render  her  the  natural  deposi- 
toTf  of  the  anoals  of  the  kingdoma  of  Central  and  Eaetem  Asia.  With 
Bnrmah,  Cochin  China,  Tibet,  Japan,  and  Corea  as  her  vassals,  vith  a  never- 
ceasing  relationship  with  the  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  kept  up  as  tdmea  and  cir- 
cutDStances  changed,  now  as  subjecta,  now  as  allies,  and  now  as  enemies,  alone 
onchanging  in  her  political  constitution  amidst  the  recurring  wrecks  of  neigh- 
bouring States,  she  has  hod  the  means  at  her  command  of  collecting  masses  of 
ethnological  information  which  ore  bejond  the  teach  of  any  other  people. 
The  movements  of  the  tribes  in  Central  Asia,  to  which  her  policy  baa  largely 
contributed,  are  all  clearly  traced  in  the  Dynastic  Annals ;  and  it  was  with  the 
view  of  placing  the  record  of  these  within  the  reach  of  European  readers  that  a 
propoeal  was  recently  made  to  translate,  as  a  beginning,  the  History  of  the 
Han  Dynasty." 

Not  only,  however,  may  it  be  certainly  concluded  that  the  lan- 
guage, taken  singly,  has  exercised  a  very  enduring  and  important 
influence  in  separating,  and  keeping  separate,  the  large  group  of 
cognate  states  and  nations  by  serving  as  a  common  medium  of  com- 
munication for  all ;  but  there  was  that  in  its  very  construction  vhtch 
must  have  materially  tended  to  fix  the  type  of  national  character 
and  degree  of  development  or  progress.  The  growth  of  the  written 
Chinese  character,  from  its  "  first  creation  as  a  hieroglyphic  to  its 
final  development  in  the  more  modem  ideophonetic  form,"  must  be 
traced,  to  see  how  a  language  so  constructed  must  have  reacted  on 
the  mind  employing  it.  It  is  absolutely  without  infiexion,  and 
the  grammar  consists  so  entirely  of  syntax  that  "  no  word  can  be 
moved  out  of  its  determined  position  in  a  sentence  without  either 
changing  its  value  or  rendering  it  meaningless."  "A  language 
of  monosyUabic  roots  which,  as  regards  the  written  character," 
Mr.  Douglas  suggests,-  "  has  been  checked  in  its  growth  and  crys- 
tallized fn  its  most  antient  form  by  the  early  occurrence  of  a  period 
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of  great  literary  activity,  of  which  the  nation  is  proud,  and  to  the 
productions  of  which  every  Chinaman,  even  of  the  present  day, 
looks  back  as  containing  the  true  standards  of  literary  excellence." 
Language  and  literature  alike,  therefore,  must  have  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  isolation.  We  shall  see  bow  plainly  these  characteristic 
featurea  of  the  iastrument  are  reflected  in  the  literature,  and  that 
again  in  the  mental  babitB  of  the  people.  By  these  unyielding 
withs  the  whole  of  these  aggregate  millons  were  bound  together, 
and  confined  within  very  circumscribed  limits  of  thought  and  action. 
In  both  senses  the  language  and  the  literature  of  China  have  acquired 
a  paramount  influence  of  unparalleled  extent  and  duration.  While 
it  has  formed  the  one  medium  of  communication  among  different 
varieties  of  the  same  race  occupying  the  Eastern  half  of  Asia  nearly, 
it  has  materially  aided  political  conditions  to  bind  them  under  one 
ruler  and  one  code  of  laws.  Just  as  we  have  seen  the  prevalence  of 
the  Turki  tongue  over  Central  and  Western  Asia  facilitated  the 
dominion  of  the  great  Mongol  conquerors  over  such  vast  regions, 
and  still  make,  even  in  our  day,  scarcely  less  extensive  conquests 
from  Yarkand  to  the  Black  Sea,  possible.  Whatever  may  be  the 
future  destiny  of  Central  and  Western  Asia,  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  China,  as  a  great  centre,  will  still  bold  a  separate  and  undi- 
vided sway  over  its  four  hundred  millions  of  Chinese-speaking  and 
Buddha  worshipping  subjects. 

Whether  the  various  and  widely  extended  dependencies  and 
tributaries  of  the  Chinese  Empire  may  ever  again  be  welded 
together  by  an  energetic  ruler  as  they  were  in  the  thirteenth 
century  under  Eublai  Khan,  and  even  much  later  under  the  second 
sovereign  of  the  present  Manchu  dynasty,  Eanghi,in  the  seventeenth, 
may  be  matter  of  doubt  and  speculation  ;  but  looking  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past,  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  once  more  a 
power  formidable  to  all  Asia  cannot  be  questioned.  The  same 
elements  and  power  of  combination  arc  there  with  little  change. 
In  these  conditions,  the  ruler  capable  of  using  them  is  alone  wanting. 
As  to  the  anticipations  sometimes  hazarded  of  the  impending  dia- 
Tuption  of  the  empire,  they  may  be  dismissed  as  wholly  illusory. 
As  little,  in  my  opinion,  is  there  any  danger  of  any  European 
power,  not  excepting  Russia,  seriously  menacing  the  integrity  of 
China.  Russia,  adroit  in  seizing  its  opportunity,  may  as  heretofore 
rectify  the  existing  frontiers  largely  in  its  favour,  but  any  half- 
populated  steppes  or  Siberian  wildernesses  which  it  may  thus  appro- 
priate, are  but  the  fringe  and  outer  binding  of  the  Imperial  mantle, 
and  effect  no  sensible  diminution  of  territory  or  power.  With  the 
eighteen  provinces  of  China  proper,  closely  compacted,  teeming 
with  an  industrious  population  of  the  same  race,  outnumbering 
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three-fold  the  heferogeneoua  and  widely  dispersed  subjects  of  the 
Czar,  not  only  scattered  over  all  Northern  Asia  and  Europe, 
but  of  the  most  diverse  origin,  neither  ^pcakio^  the  same  lan- 
guage, nor  adopting  the  same  creeds, — it  is  much  more  probable 
that  the  Russian  Empire  should  suffer  disruption  than  the  Chinese. 
Slav  and  Turk,  Cossiick  and  Tartar,  Miihommedaii  and  Christian, 
all  arc  bound  together  by  no  more  durable  chain  than  that  which 
an  autocratic  chief  or  head  of  on  alien  race  supplies.  Geographical 
boundaries  and  physical  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  combine 
witli  a  common  origin,  language,  and  creed,  to  give  all  the 
advantages  to  China,  and  all  the  disadvantages  to  its  rival  in  Asiatic 
sway.  How  great  and  enduring  are  the  latter  has  already  been 
partially  shown.  A  glance  at  the  character  of  the  Chinese  literature 
and  the  almost  unlimited  power  it  has  exercised  since  the  days  of 
Confucius  in  the  fifth  century  b.c.  without  break  or  diminution, 
down  to  the  present  day,  will  prove  to  demonstration  the  great 
advantage  of  the  Chinese  in  this  respect,  and  the  solidity  of  the 
foundations  on  which  the  empire  rests. 

The  "  Four  Books  "  and  the  "  Five  Classics,"  whatever  may  be  their 
merits  or  real  value  tried  by  European  standards,  stand  alone  for  "  the 
incomparable  influence  they  have  exerted  over  so  many  millions  of 
minds."  Books  which  have  a  wider  range  and  more  absolute  authority 
than  our  own  Scriptures — really  regulating  the  thoughts,  manners, 
and  customs  of  a  fourth  of  the  whole  human  race  £tr  more  effica- 
ciously than  any  religion  has  ever  yet  accomplished — must  bo 
estimated  by  their  results.  And  so  far  as  the  prevailing  bias, 
spirit,  habits  of  thought  and  action  arc  concerned,  to  read  and 
know  their  books,  is  to  know  the  Chinese — bolh  rulers  and  sub- 
jects— as  they  know  themselves.  Even  were  the  material  interests  at 
stake  less  important  than  they  manifestly  are,  there  are  few  who  will 
not  be  disposed  to  agree  with  the  lecturer,  it  is  time  that  the  language 
was  better  understood,  and  at  this  period  of  the  world's  history  we 
cannot  afford  to  leave  it  unnoticed.  When  we  come  to  study 
the  literature  which  has  exercised  such  immense  authority  over  the 
Chinese  mind,  we  see  how  the  inflexible  character  of  the  language  la 
reflected  in  the  classics,  and  these  again  in  tho  character  of  the 
nation.  We  see  how  such  a  language  must  have  cramped  the 
free  play  and  expression  of  thought,  and  tended  to  repress  all 
fancy  or  originality.  We  look  upon  the  stolid  and  matter-of- 
fact  face  of  the  Chinaman,  and  see  no  imagination,  no  gleam  of 
fancy  ever  brighten  bis  face.  He  is  not  w.anting  in  intdligence, 
or  the  reasoning  faculty,  but  he  hos  neither  inventiveness  nor 
originality,  and  is  the  most  literal  and  unimaginative  of  all  men,  in 
tho  same  stage  of  mental  development.     As  the  individual,  so  is  the 
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nation  :  impassire,  slow  to  moTe  out  of  any  beaten  track,  unenter- 
prising, he  regards  all  innovation  with  an  aversion,  which  has 
something  conBtitutional  and  hereditary  in  its  character.  How  should 
it  be  otherwise?  Those  branches  of  Chinese  literature  which  are 
most  dependent  for  their  succesefiil  development  on  the  powers  of 
imagination,  are  those  which  least  repay  attention.  Nevertheless 
"  the  Chinese  aro  eminently  a  literary,  in  the  sense  of  a  reEiding, 
people,  and  the  system  of  making  competitive  examinations  the  only 
royal  roads  to  posts  of  honour  and  emolument,  and  the  law  which 
throws  these  open  to  everybody  who  chooses  to  compete,  have  caused 
a  wider  diffusion  of  book  learning  among  the  Chinese,  than  is 
probably  to  be  found  among  any  other  people,"  and  therefore  it 
behoves  us  to  know  what  this  book  learning  teaches. 

I  may  not  at  present  enter  into  details  as  to  the  tenour  of 
this  teaching.  But  a  few  words  on  the  mode  in  which  the  Chineee 
people  make  their  opinions  prevail  to  a  much  greater  extent  tlian 
is  generally  understood,  may  not  he  out  of  place.  The  Chinese 
have  never  had  a  public  press,  and,  stranger  still,  they  never 
seem  to  have  felt  the  want  ofs  uch  means  of  creating  and  influencing 
public  opinion,  or  making  the  wants  of  the  people  known  to  their 
rulers.  This  is  chiefly  to  be  accounted  for,  perhaps,  by  the  fact 
that  in  all  districts  and  municipalities,  there  is  a  strong  democratic 
element,  which  leads  the  different  classes  and  trades  to  associate 
together  in  guilds  for  mutual  defence,  and  in  recognition  of  a  com- 
munity of  interests.  In  these  meetings  or  gatherings,  which  take 
place  in  their  ancestral  halls  or  Consoo-houscs,  built  expressly  for 
such  purposes,  and  combining  a  temple  and  a  guildhall  in  one,  they 
discuss  whatever  affects  them  as  members  of  the  sumo  craft  or  com- 
mune. Placards  and  written  protests  emanate  from  such  sources, 
denouncing  particular  officials  or  administrative  acts,  so  as  to  bring 
home  to  the  chief  provincial  officers  the  existence  of  abuses  and  of 
popular  discontent.  Then,  again,  the  "literati  and  gentry"  form  a 
most  influential  class,  in  which  is  included  all  candidates  for  office, 
and  a  large  number  of  those  who  have  held  office,  and  cither  resigned 
or  been  dismissed.  These  generally  retire  to  the  place  of  their  birth, 
where  all  their  relations  and  connections  dwell,  so  that  they  can 
always  command  a  certain  following.  It  is  from  the  ranks  of  the 
literati,  with  few  exceptions,  that  all  the  offices  are  filled,  and 
there  is  a  class  fooHng  among  them  by  which  they — those  who  have 
passed  through  office — keep  up  communications  with  the  actual  office 
holders,  and  with  each  other,  through  all  the  provinces ;  so  that  the 
same  opinions  and  feelings  are  easily  propagated  from  one  province 
or  district  to  another.  That  the  influence  of  these  educated  men 
must  be  considerable  among  the  people   is  clear,  and  th^  really 
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occapy  the  place,  and  perform  some  of  the  functions  of  tho  press  in 
th©  West,  as  oi^ns  of  public  opinion.  The  country  may,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  be  said  to  be  govomed  by  the  literati,  and  those  of  Ihem 
who  have  attained  office  are  too  well  aware  of  the  power  they  possess 
to  rouse  the  people  and  direct  their  action,  willingly  to  incur  the 
danger  of  exciting  their  enmity.  However  autocratic  and  despotic 
the  form  of  government,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  the  Emperor 
in  his  palace,  and  the  six  boards  in  Peking,  as  well  as  tho  whole 
provincial  hierarchy,  know  that  there  is  a  limit  to  their  power,  and 
they  cannot  in  many  cases  venture  to  adopt  measures  strongly 
opposed  to  the  traditions  and  feelings  of  the  people,  or  the  "  literati 
and  gentry,"  as  a  body,  who  can  cite  passages  of  Confucius  or 
Mcncius  condemnatory  of  their  acts. 

As  no  true  Mussulman  would  entertain  the  notion  of  transcribing 
the  Koran  into  any  language  but  that  in  which  Mahomroed  wrote, 
so  have  Chinamen  through  all  ages  clung  to  the  form  of  written 
character  used  by  Confucius,  as  the  only  channel  through  which  his 
ineffable  wisdom  should  be  transmitted  to  future  ages.  Thus  tho  written 
character  has  remained  unchanged,  and  is,  from  a  Chinaman's  point 
of  view,  unchangeable.  And  in  the  same  way  they  regard  his  books. 
Who  does  not  see  that  the  literature  and  the  precepts  thus  embalmed, 
like  an  Egyptian  mummy  in  its  dried  cerements,  a  very  palimpsest 
of  a  bygone  age,  and  stereotyped  in  an  archaic  language  of  symbolic 
characters,  must  in  the  nature  of  things  react  on  tho  people  who 
revere  it  with  inunovable  faith  in  its  unapproachable  perfection, 
^id  stamp  them  with  the  samo  unchanging  characters ! 

China  is  not  so  singular  or  exceptional,  however,  in  this  as  we  are 
apt  to  imagine.  Plato  also  said  of  his  countrymen  that  they  "  derived 
all  their  knowledge  from  the  ancients,  who  were  wiser  and  lived 
nearer  to  the  gods  than  we."  And  in  our  dealings  witb  China 
we  have  found — as  we  are  discovering  with  Turkey — that  the  dif- 
ficulty of  carrying  out  any  treaty,  or  obserring  any  compact  with 
either,  arises  from  the  assumption  that  it  will  or  can  behave  like  a 
civilised  state,  and  as  its  government  chooses.  This  fallacy  underlies 
most  of  our  difficulties  in  the  East,  and  has  been  a  fruitful  cause 
of  complications.  It  is  the  prevailing  idea  of  the  Chinese  that 
all  other  States  are,  or  should  be,  submissive  and  tributary,  and  that, 
ignorant  of  the  language  and  classics,  we  are  but  barbarians  at 
best.  And  if  this  were  a  mere  verbal  pretension,  we  might  treat 
it  as  a  harmless  delusion,  but  it  is  a  real  conviction,  and  represents 
a  claim  never  relinquished.  Now  if  it  be  true,  and  who  can 
doabt  it,  that  ideas  rule  the  world,  as  Mr.  Foreter  lately  said  in  his 
speech  on  our  Colonial  empire,  it  is  essential  to  take  note  of  such 
ideas.    In  the  dealings  of  Western  Powers  with  the  East,  it  will  bo 
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found  that  a  kaovledge  of  the  leading  ideas  of  Eastern  races,  and 
of  the  influences  most  constant  with  their  rulers,  coDstitutes  the  beet 
foundation  for  successful  policy.  How  far  the  idea  of  a  "manifest 
destiny,"  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard,  has  determined  the 
policy  that  has  carried  Ruasian  arms  to  !Khiva,  to  £okand,  and  to 
Samarcand,  or  the  whole  movement  is  to  be  regarded  more  as  a 
matter  of  physical  geography  in  the  first  instance,  and  of  political 
necessity  in  the  second,  when  once  the  frontiers  were  pushed  forward 
to  the  pasture  grounds  of  the  Kerghis  and  Turcomans,  may  be  (^>eii 
to  discussion.  I  say  of  political  necessity,  because  the  power  of 
stopping  is  lost  when  a  civilised  State  is  carried  beyond  the  borders 
of  civilised  countries,  and  into  the  range  of  tribes  having  no 
af&nities  of  race  or  creed,  and  no  fixed  habitation.  The  idea,  there- 
fore, if  it  sent  the  Hussiana  forth  on  the  course  of  the  Oxus,  would 
be  answerable  only  for  the  initiative  steps,  and  not  for  the  subse- 
quent progress.  So  with  the  Mahommedan  populations  of  Western 
Asia;  their  common  faith  in  the  Koran  and  its  precepts,  as  of  Divine 
authority,  is  stronger  even  than  race  afiioities,  and  makes  common 
cause  against  all  giaours  and  infidels.  In  Eastern  Asia — in  China, 
notably — a  common  origin,  language,  history,  laws,  and  faith,  all 
unite  to  bind  some  three,  if  not  four  hundred  millions,  in  closest 
miion  against  the  rest  of  the  world.  With  few  ideas  shared  with 
ontsido  nations,  even  on  Asiatic  soil,  they  have,  so  to  speak,  none  at  all 
with  foreign  peoples  of  Western  race.  They  have  a  civilisation  of  their 
own,  dating  farther  back  in  history  than  any  of  these,  of  which  tbey 
are  justly  proud,  and  the  prevailing  idea  that  governs  all  their  rda- 
tions  with  other  nationalities,  is  one  of  supremo  contempt  for  all 
outside  nations,  and  an  immovable  conviction  of  their  own  unapproach- 
able superiority  and  irresponsibility.  How  naturally  their  foreign 
policy  takes  its  shape  from  this  all-pervading  idea  must  be  obvious. 
Ideas,  we  know,  too,  have  a  way  of  fulfilling  themselves ;  and  beyond 
all  doubt  the  faith  of  the  Mahommedan,  be  he  Turk,  or  Persian,  or 
Afghan,  while  it  supplies  the  prevailing  motives,  mainly  shapes  the 
course  of  action  adopted  by  nders  and  subjects  alike.  For  although 
the  policy  of  Eastern  States  is  to  a  certain  extent  determined  by  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  or  ruler,  whatever  his  title— Sultan,  Shah,  or 
Khan — it  is  so  only  conditionally — that  is,  on  its  being  in  harmony 
with  the  prevailing  opinion  and  ideas  of  the  subjects.  Therefore  it 
is  in  vain  that  Western  Powers  exhaust  their  strength  in  trying  to 
make  the  Saltan  at  Stamboul  govern  his  European  provinces  on 
Christian  principles  and  after  Western  models.  Ho  cannot  so  rule, 
and  he  would  cease  to  reign  if  he  were  induced  to  make  the  attempt 
— of  which,  however,  there  is  little  chance.  The  ideas  which 
govern  the  life  of  hia  Turkish  subjects  interpose  an  inseparable 
obstacle  to  any  materiel  progress  in  that  direction.     The  two  facts, 
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token  in  connection,  go  far  to  justify  an  opinion  which  has  been  put 
forward  by  a  leading  journal  as  regards  our  policy  in  China — to  the 
effect  that  whatever  forces  are  at  work  in  China  should  be  permitted 
to  have  their  play  without  interference  from  ua,  not  because  we  are 
ignorant  of  their  nature,  but  of  our  limited  capacity  to  direct 
them. 

This  want  of  power  is  real,  and  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because 
it  18  in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  prevailing  ideas  in  the 
Chinese  mind,  if  left  unchecked,  must  bring  them  into  collision 
with  foreign  powers,  and  ourselves  the  first.  And  when  the 
conflict  comes  there  is  no  resulting  benefit  to  be  anticipated.  It 
is  quite  true  that  "the  experience  of  former  wars  and  their  results 
show  that  the  mere  infliction  of  punishment  will  make  no  essential 
change  in  the  demeanour  of  the  Chinese,  and  in  our  relations  with 
them.  "We  may  capture  fortresses,  we  may  sack  a  palace,  we  may 
levy  contributions,  we  may  exact  an  indenmity ;  but  as  soon  as  we 
withdraw,  the  Ohinese  will  hedge  themselves  in  with  almost  the 
same  exclusiveness,  and  return  after  a  short  interval  to  the  old  pro- 
vocations. They  do  not  need  any  further  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
Europeans  in  arms.  They  recognise  it,  and  the  recognition  is  now 
the  dominant  influence  on  their  policy."  All  this  is  very  true,  and 
there  ore  no  guarantees  that  can  be  taken  for  future  good  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  or  the  people.  A  province  or  a 
citadel  would  be  alike  useless  and  burdensome,  and  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  any  Western  State,  to  undertake  the 
tutelage  of  such  an  empire  as  China — larger  than  Europe  itself  in  area 
— four  or  five  times  the  size  of  India,  and  with  double  the  population. 
It  is  simply  an  impossibility ;  and  if  there  were  no  other  insurmount- 
able obstacle  in  the  way,  the  non-existence  of  Europeans  able  to  com- 
municate with  the  people  in  their  own  language  would  alone  suffice 
to  make  any  attempt  at  government  among  the  millions  of  a  single 
province  impracticable.  All  the  Western  world  could  not  produce 
five  competent  linguists  for  each  of  the  eighteen  pro^'inces,  with  a 
population  varying  from  ton  to  twenty  millions  in  every  one,  and 
larger  in  extent  than  Bomo  of  the  first  class  States  in  Europe. 

It  may  bo  well,  therefore,  as  has  been  reconmiended,  to  avoid  as 
long  as  possible  the  use  of  force,  since  the  most  successful  result  has 
nothing  to  promise  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  victor.  But  as  for 
the  hope  "  that  peaceful  influences  will  gradually  remove  the  diffi- 
culties which  now  beset  our  dealings  with  the  race," — I  think  it 
will  only  be  entertained  by  those  who  have  never  known  them — 
even  in  Blue  Books. 

What  then  is  the  alternative  P  it  will  be  asked.   And  what,  in  pre- 
sence of  a  political  power  so  unmanageable,  is  to  be  our  policy — that 
shall  maintain  peace,  and  yet  not  encourage  hostility  and  outrage  ? 
VOL.  XIX.  K.S.  F 
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This  is  a  problem  to  tax  tlie  powers  of  the  ablest  Btatesmen  and  the 
beat  diplomatistB,  and  it  raises  so  many  serious  questions,  that  their  . 
further  consideration  must  be  deferred  to  another  occasion.  In 
the  meantime,  as  regards  existing  complications  in  China  and 
Burmab,  consequent  on  the  murder  of  Mr.  Margery  and  the 
attack  on  Colonel  Browne's  exploring  party,  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  come  to  any  conclusion.  Until  a  Blue  Book  appears,  and 
gives  the  authentic  account  of  all  that  has  passed,  from  the  first 
dispatch  of  the  Burmese  exploration  party  to  the  last  agree- 
ment with  the  Chinese  Government  at  Peking,  it  is  impossible  to 
offer  any  decisive  opinion,  either  as  to  the  ,  conduct  of  the  nego- 
tiations, or  the  policy  that  originated  the  expedition.  But  what 
has  taken  place  in  the  interval  has  well  served  to  bring  out  the 
serious  difficulties  which  beset  our  relations  with  Chios  and  with 
Eastern  Asia  generally,  iacludiug  Japan  and  the  Indo-Chinese 
peninsula. 

"We  have  fortunately  an  exceptional  advantage,  the  value  of  which 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  in  the  presence  of  a  Minister  at  Peking 
who  has  not  only  had  a  life's  experience  among  the  Chinese,  hut  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with  their  language  and  literature.  We  may 
rest  assured,  therefore,  that  whatever  may  be  the  final  result  of  these 
protracted  negotiations,  nothing  has  been  lost  by  any  defect  of  know- 
ledge, or  power  to  deal  effectively  with  whatever  arguments  may 
have  been  brought  forward  by  the  Chinese  in  opposition  to  demands 
for  satisfaction,  and  a  better  observance  of  the  rights  secured  by 
treaty. 

Bdthe&fobd  Alcock. 
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Two  years  ago  it  seemed  probable  that  the  expediency  of  the 
GoTemment  purchasiiig  and  working  the  railways  of  the  tTnited 
Kingdom,  or,  at  all  eventfljtlieimaucceBsful  railways  of  Ireland,  would 
soon  become  a  living  political  question.  It  was  no  longer  merely 
mooted  by  a  few  theorists.  It  was  gravely  discussed  by  experts  and 
practical  men  in  the  Statistical  Society.  Some  of  the  chief  news- 
papers took  up  the  subject,  and  admitted  that  much  might  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  State  purchasing  the  railways  from  their  present 
owners.  The  Times,  for  example,  appeared  to  see  nd  very  serious 
objection  to  the  proposal,  except  such  as  arose  from  an  apprehension 
that  the  lines  could  not  be  acquired  at  a  remunerative  price.  The 
Economist  expressed  regret  that  the  matter  had  not  been  conBidcrcd 
with  attention  in  1866  and  1867,  when  railway  property  was  depre- 
ciated. A  joint  committee  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  com- 
posed of  many  eminent  statesmen,  and  including  Lord  Derby,  Lord 
Salisbury,  Mr.  Childers,  and  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescne,  reported 
that  "  it  has  become  more  and  more  evident  that  competition  must 
fail  to  do  for  railways  what  it  does  for  ordinary  trades,  and  that  no 
means  have  yet  been  devised  by  which  competition  can  bo  perma- 
nently maintained."  The  public  mind  was  full  of  sanguinary  railway 
accidents,  and  of  the  letter  of  advice  or  remonstrance  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  chief  companies,  and  it  was  common 
to  find  in  the  journals  arguments  that  there  was  no  escape  from 
monopoly  and  its  evils,  no  pledge  for  safe  travelling,  except  by  the 
acquisition  of  all  or  some  of  the  railways  by  the  State.  The  time 
was  critical.  A  few  more  sensational  accidents,  the  conversion  of 
one  or  two  M. P. 's  of  note,  and  the  declaration  of  their  creed;  and 
why  might  not  we  have  seen  Parliamentary  candidates  trying  upon 
voters,  weary  with  thrice-told  tales  and  party  refrains,  the  e£fect  of  a 
promise  to  agitate  for  State  railways  P  Of  course,  for  good  or  bad, 
the  contingency  is  now  out  of  the  question.  The  subject  is  buried  for 
many  a  day.  The  experiment  of  purchasing  the  telegraphs  is  far 
from  encouraging.  They  cost  much,  and  have  produced  little ;  and  it 
is  generally  felt  that  their  purchase  was  bungled.  The  impression  of 
this  experience  may  be  deep  and  durable  ;  tmd  we  may  perhaps  never 
^ain  hear  of  the  subject  in  any  practical  shape.  If,  however,  it  is 
revived  and  again  gravely  discussed,  let  us  hope  that  it  will  be 
looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  country  where  State 
railways  have  long  existed  on  a  very  lai^  scale.  Let  us  hope  that 
abstract  reasoning  about  the  necessary  character  of  State  manage-i 
F  2 
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ment  will  be  a  little  supplemeoted  hy  a  reference  to  what  State 
management  has  proved  itself  to  be.  The  histoiy  of  Prussian  rail- 
ways will  not  be  decisive  for  us.  The  circumstances  of  England  and 
Prussia  are  so  different  that  the  difficulties  of  the  one  country  are 
not  bridged  by  the  experience  of  the  other.  We  must,  in  the  main, 
take  our  own  course  for  our  own  reasons.  But  perhaps  a  little 
acquaintance  with  the  railways  of  Germany,  and  especially  those  of 
Prussia,  would  help  to  drive  out  of  circulation  some  spurious  doctrines 
and  prejudices  now  current. 

No  doubt  the  mass  of  Englishmen  firmly  believe  that  there  is 
something  almost  repugnant  to  common  sense  in  the  idea  of  the 
State  constructing  and  working  with  success  large  railways.  They 
are  a  trifle  too  prone  to  assume  that  State  ownership  must  be 
synonymous  with  waste,  costliness,  jobbery,  and  inefficiency.  It 
is  well  that  they  should  observe  that  to  many  continental  statesmen 
and  perhaps  to  the  mass  of  Germans  the  opposite  policy  of  allowing 
the  great  highways  of  communication  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  private 
companies,  guided  only  by  the  thought  of  gain,  and  checked  in  the 
exercise  of  their  powers  as  practical  monopolists  only  by  feeble  and 
steadily  declining  competition,  is  deemed  dangerous  and  unsatis- 
iactory.  Our  plan,  if  plan  it  can  be  termed,  seems  to  many  continental 
countries  short-sighted,  and  ill  adapted  to  insure  the  safety,  comfort, 
and  convenience  of  the  public.  They  compare,  not  without  reason, 
the  sumptuousness  and  luxury  of  travelling  on  the  State  railways  of 
Germany  with  the  indigent  meanness  or  squalor  of  some  of  our  lines. 
They  compare,  again  to  their  .advantage,  the  safety  and  punctuality 
characteristic  of  railway  travelling  on  the  Continent  with  the  perils 
and  uncertaintieB  familiar  to  English  travellers.  The  feet  may  sur- 
prise us,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  the  English  system,  which 
trusts  to  competition,  does  not  strike  most  Germans  as  obviously  and 
decidedly  superior  to  their  own.  They  even  hint  at  the  possibility 
of  our  learning  something  on  this  head  from  Germany  or  France. 
Hitherto,  as  we  must  own,  it  has  been  different.  In  the  early  years 
of  railway  development  these  countries  borrowed  everything — tools, 
locomotives,  engineering  skill,  and  technical  rules — from  England. 
Stephenson  and  Brunei  are  the  engineers  stHl  best  known  abroad. 
The  name  of  Bineau,  for  example,  has  scarcely  travelled  out  of 
France.  All  over  the  Continent  the  very  terminology  of  railway 
officials  bears  witness  to  our  priority.  The  German  signalman  and 
driver  unconsciously  remind  one  of  the  English  origin  of  railways. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  experience  of  other  countries  may  he  of  use 
to  us  in  the  future.  Our  own  system,  or  want  of  it,  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  "We  have  not  discovered  the  happy  medium  between 
control  and  lamez  /aire.  To  leave  the  railway  companies  alone 
would  be  a  course  which  few  would  be  bold  enough  to  recommend. 
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Supervision  of  some  sort  seems  essential ;  and  yet  we  find  that  Mr. 
Fairer,  the  Permanent  Secretary  of  tto  Board  of  Trade,  declares 
that  the  interference  which  it  exercises  is  absolutely  useless.  Con- 
fessions of  this  sort  emWden  one  to  think  that  perhaps  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  country  which  has  taught  us  to  remodel  our 
army,  may  t«ach  us  how  to  reform,  in  some  respect,  our  railways. 

In  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany  the  State  has  always  stood  in 
intimate  relation  to  the  railways.  To  the  first  of  these  countries 
belongs  the  honour  of  being  the  pioneer  on  the  Continent  in  railway 
enterprise.  To  her  sagacious  king  and  his  Finance  Minister,  M. 
Rogier,  is  due  the  credit  of  being  the  first  statesmen  to  forecast  the 
great  fiiture  of  railways,  and  to  appreciate  their  ineyitable  nature. 
"Whoever  possesses  a  railway,"  said  the  latter,  as  early  as  1834, 
"  possesses  a  monopoly,  and  such  a  monopoly  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  State."  Upon  this  principle  the  Belgian  Government 
has  almost  uniformly  acted.  The  first  line  opened  on  the  Continent 
was  a  State  line,  connecting  Brussels  and  Mechlin,  which  dates 
&om  1835.  Since  that  time  the  Belgian  Oovemment  has  never 
forgotten  the  principle  formulated  by  M.  Kogier.  There  is  now 
about  one-third  of  the  system  in  its  hands,  and  whatever  may  be 
their  defects,  the  Belgian  railways  are  second  to  none  in  cheapness 
of  construction,  lowness  of  charges,  and  extent  as  compared  with 
the  size  of  the  country.  In  Holland  there  are  comparatively  few 
railways.  The  abundance  of  canals  and  the  exceeding  cheapness  of 
transport  by  water  dispense  with  their  use  so  far  as  heavy  goods  are 
concerned ;  and  we  may  say  that  it  is  only  in  the  transport  of 
passengers  and  light  goods  and  parcels  that  the  Dutch  railways  are 
employed.  Of  the  few  that  exist — their  length  in  1870  was  only 
about  eight  hundred  miles — the  greater  portion  belongs  to  the  State. 
Very  varied  is  the  history  of  railway  enterprise  in  Gfermany, 
Especially  is  this  true  of  Prussia.  There  prevails  a  notion,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  that  the  Government  of  that  country  bns  exhibited 
marvellous  forethought  in  regard  to  this  department ;  that  all  has 
been  strictly  done  in  pursuance  of  a  system  and  a  plan  long  ago 
conceived;  and-  that  our  blunders  and  vacillations  in  tho  con- 
struction of  railways  are  reproved  by  the  uniform  consistency  and  . 
wisdom  of  Prussian  legislation.  Most  of  us  have  heard  some 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons  make  a  good  point  out  of  this 
supposed  contrast.  This  contrast  is,  however,  largely  fictitious. 
There  is  to  be  seen  in  Prussian  legislation  and  policy  on  this  head, 
along  with  wisdom  and  good  sense,  the  evidence  of  blundering 
and  changes  not  perhaps  quite  so  great,  but  very  much  the  same  in 
kind,  as  our  own.  The  Government  did  not  follow  one  clearly 
defined  line,  but  chopped  and  changed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a 
popular  Government,     "When  the  era  of  railways  began  in  Prussia, 
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there  were  in  power  ministers  wlio  had  ideas  almost  worthy  of 
Colonel  Sibthorp.  The  spirit  of  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  who  some 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  refused  to  let  the  postal  couriers  pass 
through  his  territories  on  the  ground  that  they  would  go  too  fast, 
that  they  would  elcip  some  of  the  hotels  along  the  route,  and  that 
they  would  introduce  dangerous  people,  was  not  dead.  Mett«micli's 
authority  was  in  ascendancy,  and  it  was  gravely  suspected  that 
railways  somehow  menaced  it.  At  first  the  new  field  was  left  to 
private  capitalists.  Subsequently  for  a  time  the  State  set  itself 
vigorously  to  get  the  whole  railway  system  into  its  hands.  The 
term  of  office  held  by  Count  von  Itzenplitz,  Minister  of  Ccunmerce, 
was  a  period  during  which  the  State  had  no  fixed  policy,  and 
in  which  there  prevailed  at  head-quarters  a  sort  of  loose  notion 
that  competition  was  a  providential  arrangement  to  save  ministers 
thinking. 

At  present,  the  management  of  the  Prussian  railways  is  passing 
through  a  transition  st^e,  and  the  final  outcome  of  the  many 
conferences  of  directors,  drafts  of  projected  laws,  and  active  dis- 
cussion in  the  press,  is  far  from  clear.  Prussia  was  not  the  first  of 
the  German  States  in  this  field.  As  early  as  1835  there  had  been 
constructed  -a  small  but  highly  profitable  line  from  Nuremberg 
to  the  adjacent  town  of  Furth,  known  as  the  Lndwigsbahn. 
All  over  (Jermany,  in  a  few  years  after  that  date,  there  began  a 
marked  movement  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  railways.  Companies 
were  formed  with  concessions ;  the  Prussian  Government  was  forced 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  new  means  of  communicatiou ; 
and  in  November  of  1838  there  was  passed,  in  accordance  with  the 
report  of  a  commission,  a  law  to  regulate  the  relations  of  railways  to 
the  State.  It  corresponds  with  the  English  Act  of  1844,  and  some  of 
its  provisions  pointedly  recall  the  English  legislation.  To  the  State 
was  reserved  the  right  of  purchasing  all  private  lines  at  the  expira- 
tion of  thirty  years  after  their  opening,  on  payment  of  twenty-five 
years'  purchase,  calculated  upon  the  average  dividends  of  the  last 
five  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  companies  were  secured,  by 
section  44,  for  thirty  years  against  all  competition  from  lines  running 
in  proximity  and  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  curious  that  the 
framers.of  the  Act  of  1838  fell  into  the  some  mistake  as  that  which 
was  committed  in  England,  and  that  they  conceived  the  possibility  of 
several  companies,  nay,  the  whole  public,  working  the  same  line  with 
their  own  carriages  and  locomotives.  Clause  37  of  the  Act  makes 
provision  for  such  a  contingency,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  has  not 
been  realised.  To  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  the  Council  of 
Trade  the  law  gave  very  large  and  ill-defined  powers  with  respect  to 
the  granting  of  concessions.  I  may  mention  as  a  proof  of  the  deairo 
of  the  Goveniment  to  repress  speculation  and  promoters'  lines,  that 
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scrip  transactions  were  prohibited,  and  that  an  original  subscriber 
could  not,  by  sale  or  otberwise,  divest  bimself  of  more  than  sixty  per 
cent,  of  his  liabilities.  Before  1842  ten  railways  had  actually  been 
opened  in  Prussia,  or  were  in  a  fair  way  to  be  bo.  In  the  case  of 
the  Berlin-Anhalt-Cothener  line,  the  State  took  up  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  shares,  and  guaranteed  a  loan  of  £75,000.  For  a 
projected  railway  irom  Berlin  to  Stettin  it  was  found  impossible  to 
raise  the  necessary  capital ;  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  shares  was  not 
snbscribed  by  the  public.  In  these  circumstances  the  Landtag  of 
Old  Pomerania  came  to  the  rescue,  and  guaranteed  for  six  years 
4  per  cent,  on  a  portion  not  allotted.  The  Minister  of  Com- 
merce also  supported  the  projected  line,  and  took  up  4  per  cent, 
shares  to  the  amount  of  £75,000.  It  was  also  agreed  to  waive, 
BO  long  as  the  guarantee  of  the  Landtag  lasted,  the  right  to  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  the  dividends  on  the  State  shares.  This  was 
equivalent  to  a  thrifty  subsidy.  By-and-by  the  activity  of  private 
enterprise  fell  off.  Just  as  Prusaian  statesmen  were  beginning  to 
appreciate  Hie  value  of  railways  in  a  military  and  political  point  of 
view,  especially  to  a  country  scattered  and  naturally  disconnected 
like  theirs,  capitalists  were  beginning  to  withdraw  from  a  field  which 
liad  lost  its  novelty,  and  which  did  not  satisfy  their  expectations  of 
gain.  It  was  expedient  in  the  highest  degree  to  knit  together  the 
fihenish  and  the  Eastern  provinces,  to  connect  outlying  Posen  with 
Berlin  and  the  south  of  Silesia,  and  to  form  a  junction  between  Cassel 
and  Frankfort.  It  was  felt  that  private  companies  would  be  tardy  in 
occupying  this  ground,  and  it  wos  decided  to  occelerate  the  work — as 
essential  to  the  strength  of  Prussia  as  Schamhorst's  military  reforms 
— by  the  employment  of  the  guarantee  system,  such  as  has  been 
resorted  to  in  Ireland  to  a  small  extent,  and  in  India  ou  a  large  scale. 
"When  the  thoughts  of  German  statesmen  were  first  directed  to  this 
subject,  the  condition  of  Prussian  finances  was  prosperous.  There 
was  a  surplus  of  £240,000 — a  surplus  considerable  in  comparison 
with  the  revenue  of  the  country.  After  much  deliberation  it  was 
resolved  to  appropriate  annually  £300,000  for  the  purpose  of 
guaranteeing  a  dividend  of  3}  per  cent,  on  the  capital  which  it  was 
believed  would  be  required  for  the  lines  most  urgently  demanded. 

In  1842  the  Finance  Minister  was  empowered  to  appropriate 
£75,000  a  year  for  constructing  lines,  and  to  increase  this  amount 
according  as  the  proceeds  of  the  salt  tax  should  exceed  those  of 
1843.  I  may  add  that,  to  provide  for  contingencies,  the  Finance 
Minister -was  authorised  to  keep  up  the  salt  tax,  and  to  set  aside  a 
sum  of  £900,000.  The  arrangements  made  by  the  Government  with 
the  various  companies  singled  out  for  favour  differed  in  details.  In 
the  majority  of  instances,  the  State  guaranteed  3^  per  cent,  to  the 
original  shareholders.      Not  unfrequently  it  took  up  a  large  portion 
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of  the  Bhares ;  in  the  case  of  tlie  Bergisch-Markisch  railway,  for 
example,  the  centre  of  which  is  at  Elberfeld,  the  Government  sub- 
scribed one-foorth  of  the  capital.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  State 
shares  should  not  he  sold,  and  that  the  dividends  should  go  to  form  a 
fund  to  provide  for  liabilities  under  the  guarantees.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Government  reserved  to  itself  large  powers.  It  could  inter- 
fere, if  it  deemed  fit,  in  the  administration  of  the  lines.  It  had  a  voice 
in  the  appointment  of  the  chief  oGBcials.  Most  important  of  all,  it 
could,  if  it  were  compelled  to  pay  contributions  in  five  successive  yeaia, 
or  to  expend  in  one  year  more  than  IJ  per  cent,  on  the  guaranteed 
shares,  take  the  working  of  a  line  into  its  own  hands,  until  the 
revenue  in  three  successive  years  amounted  to  3}  percent.  Soon  the 
State  became  more  deeply  committed  to  this  career.  1847  came,  with 
its  revolutions  and  commorcial  crises.  Private  enterprise  was  chilled ; 
full-blown  projects  collapsed ;  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  an  early 
completion  of  lines  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  first  political  importance. 
The  Government  came  to  the  rescue,  and  aided  some  of  those  in  diffi- 
culties. It  went  further — it  began  the  construction  of  lines  deemed 
essential  to  the  completion  of  tbe  Prussian  system  and  the  military 
strength  of  the  country.  The  East  railway,  the  Westphalian,  and 
Saarbruck  lines,  were  undertaken  by  the  State,  and  successively  com- 
pleted ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  great  towns  of  Prussia  were  strung 
upon  a  thread  of  lines  uniting  the  east  with  the  west.  The  Lower 
Silesian  line,  too,  was  purchased.  In  1853  a  tax  was  levied  upon 
the  railways,  and  the  proceeds  were  for  several  years  devoted  to 
baying  up  railway  stock.  This  policy  soon  passed  away.  The  rail- 
way tax  was  no  longer  appropriated  to  one  object,  but  was  paid 
into  the  general  exchequer,  and  the  Government  abandoned  the 
design  of  acquiring  all  the  great  lines.  The  mixed  system  was 
accepted  as  an  inevitable  fact,  and  concessions  to  private  companies 
were  freely  granted,  even  in  the  case  of  routes  of  great  miKtary 
importance.  The  situation  was  again  changed  after  the  close  of 
the  war  with  Austria,  and  the  annexation  of  the  new  provinces. 
The  purely  State  system  of  Hanover  camo  into  the  possession  of  the 
Prussian  Government.  In  Nassau  a  mixed  system  had  prevailed ; 
and  there  the  new  Government  inherited  some  railways,  and  the 
liability  to  make  others.  With  the  fall  of  political  Particularism, 
many  obstacles  to  the  development  of  railways  were  removed.  The 
close  of  the  war  of  1870  was  the  signal  for  a  further  extension  of  the 
State  system.  The  opening  of  many  hundred  miles  of  new  lines 
was  decided  upon  between  1872  and  1874;  and  the  Government 
also  granted  guarantees  to  various  new  lines,  and  extensions  of  old 
syetems. 

Such  is,  in  substance,  the  history  of  the  development  of  railways 
in  Prussia ;  a  development  which  has  given  that  country  about  nine 
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thousand  miles  of  railway.*  It  is  not  the  history  of  aay  clearly  con- 
ceited and  firmly  observed  policy.  There  was  no  manifeato  cor- 
reeponding  to  Lord  Dolhousie's  minute  of  1853.  The  Government 
has  entered  or  quitted  the  field  according  to  circumstances.  But  it 
may  be  shown,  I  think,  that  a  sound  instinct  has  dictated  most  of 
the  changes,  and  that  the  lines  of  an  excellent  system  were,  uncon- 
sciously laid, 

By  temperament  and  their  experience  in  India  moat  Englishmen  will 
be  prejudiced  against  the  prodigal  use  of  guarantees.  But,  to  judge 
of  their  expediency  in  Prussia,  one  must  bear  in  mind  circumstances 
apt  to  be  forgotten.  Sometimes  the  guarantees  were  given  in  order  to 
aid  the  companies  in  the  construction  of  very  costly  works ;  e.g.,  the 
railway  bridge  at  Coblenz.  Sometimes,  and  more  frequently,  they 
were  granted  in  order  to  complete  lines  deemed  of  national  conse* 
quence.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  unremunerative  railways  have  been 
called  into  existence  hy  these  subsidies,  and  the  system  has  many 
opponents.  But  they  are  not  able,  so  fiir  as  I  am  aware,  to  point  to 
scandalous  abuses  or  glaring  blunders.  Without  this  stimulant,  the 
Prussian  railway  system  would  not  be  so  developed  as  it  now  is.  The 
cautious  German  nature  is,  or  was  thirty  years  ago,  rather  prone  to 
believe  the  adage  companei  ist  lumperei,  and  demanded  a  certainty.  It 
is  also  to  be  recollected  that  the  guarantees  were  after  all  only 
circnitons  compensations  for  the  iron  and  railway  taxes  paid  by 
the  companies ;  they  were,  in  fact,  rough  corrections  of  a  bad  fiscal 
system. 

Aa  to  some  points,  the  excellence  of  the  German  system  will 
scarcely  be  denied.  In  regard  to  cheapness  and  comfort,  the  German 
lines  compare  most  fevourably  with  oura.  With  reference  to  the  Bel- 
gian lines,  Mr.  Gait  observes  that  he  was  struck  by  their  admirable 
character,  and  he  adds  that  "  The  low  charges  and  the  attention  paid 
to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  the  working  classes  formed,  indeed,  a 
remarkable  contrast  with  the  management  of  our  English  railways." 
Of  most  of  the  German  lines,  and  above  all,  of  those  which  are 
owned  by  the  State,  we  may  say  the  same.  A  reference  to  Sendsehd 
will  show  that  their  fares  for  passengers  are  decidedly  lower  than 
ours.  We  think,  too,  that  almost  universal  testimony  would  declare 
German  carriages  to  be  superior  to  oura  in  point  of  comfort.  The 
second-class  carriages  on  the  Bavarian  lines  are  such  as  English 
travellers  have  no  experience  of.  Fitted  with  cushions,  spacious 
and  clean,  and  pro^dded  with  hot-air  apparatuses,  marked  halt  mid 
Karm,  they  are  as  good  as  average  English  firat-class  carriages ; 
they  are  far  superior  to  the  first-class  carriages  of  some  of 
the  great  impecunious  companies.     A  striking  proof  of  the  regard 

a  miod  that  Prusgin  has  few  cacala.    See  Emil  Bichtei'a  Dai 
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shown  for  the  comfort  of  all  claseea,  ricli  or  poor,  is  the  fact 
that  one  finds  on  certain  lines  fourth-class  carriages  fur  Dameit. 
Wlien  will  English  companies  provide  third-class  carriages  fur 
Damen  ?  .  When  will  they  all  provide  comfortable  third-class  carriages 
fur  Mariner  ?  Probahly  we  have  something  to  learn  from  Oerman 
companies  as.to  the  conveyance  of  haggage.  If  ^imished  with  the 
talisman  scJteia,  no  passenger  need  trouble  himself  about  his  goods. 
The  animated  scuffle  to  bo  seen  at  every  English  terminos — the 
mil^e  into  which  ladies  must  fiing  themselves  if  they  would 
recapture  their  baggage — ia  unknown.  All  goes  regularly  and  in 
order. 

A  more  surprising  point  of  superiority  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
It  is  customaxy  to  suppose  that  State  management,  or  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  is  incompatible  with  cheapness  and  economy. 
English  experience  is  probably  all  in  favour  of  this  idea,  but  I  must 
say  that  it  receives  no  countenance  from  the  experience'  of  Germany. 
The  German  lines,  built  by  or  under  the  control  of  the  Government, 
or  w  ith  the  aid  of  Government  guarantees,  have  really  been  far  less 
costly  than  ours ;  and  in  this  point  of  view  the  enterprise  of  our 
joint-stock  companies  compares  most  unfavourably  with  the  results 
of  State  management.  A  few  figures,  perhaps  somewhat  surprising, 
will  demonstrate  this.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  Prussia,  and  compare 
the  official  returns  o£  that  ooimtry  with  those  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
relative  to  England.  In  1867  the  former  had  expended  £78,06-5,948 
in  laying  down  4,388  miles  of  rails  ;  in  the  United  Kingdom  there 
had  been  laid  down  by  the  same  period  14,247  mUes,  at  an  expense 
of  £502,262,887.  In  other  words,  the  Prussian  railways  cost  £17,790 
per  mile,  the  English  £35,250,  or  nearly  twice  as  much.  The  dearest 
German  railways — the  Hamburg-Bergedorfer  and  the  Rhine-bank 
railways — cost  per  German  mile  only  1,100,000  and  1,025,000 
thalers  respectively  ;  and  in  some  cases  the  total  capital  amounted 
to  only  124,000  thalers.  It  is  true  that  the  railways  of 
Germany  were  built  under  somewhat  favourable  circumstances. 
Their  promoters  profited  by  English  experience  dearly  purchased. 
The  lines  were  not  so  massively  or  solidly  constructed  as  ours ;  a 
large  portion  of  them  consisted  of  single  tracks ;  seldom  are  they 
carefully  fenced.  Labour  was  cheap,  and  the  necessary  hind  did  not 
fetch  the  extmvagant  prices  awarded  in  England  to  those  whose  pro- 
perty was  compulsorily  taken.  Much  of  the  North  of  Germany  is 
one  vast  plain,  eaaOy  traversed  by  railways ;  and  as  the  maximum 
speed  is  iaconsiderable  or  moderate,  sharp  curves  and  steep  gradients 
could  be  employed.  But  over  and  above  these  natural  advantages, 
there  were  others,  partly  due  to  the  connection  of  the  roilways  with 
the  State.  Parliamentary  contests  were  avoided.  There  was  no 
wasteful  competition,  ending  too  surely  in  amalgamations,  and  lines 
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were  not  created  merely  to  ruin  or  cut  out  some  riviils.  In  hie 
Schule  des  Eiaenbahn-vesens,  a  truly  admirable  work,  Herr  von 
Weber  accurately  explains  some  of  tba  reasons  why  the  German 
railway  system  has,  as  a  whole,  been  so  much  cheaper  than  that  of 
England.  German  engineers  were  no  imitators  of  the  wasteful  daring 
of  Brunei.  They  avoided  tunnelling  or  building  bridges  aa  much 
as  possible,  and  rarely  erected  large  embankments.  They  were 
willing  to  make  long  detours  or  sharp  carves  in  order  to  save  expense. 
Time  was  deemed  of  little  consequence  in  comparison  with  economy. 
Herr  von  Weber  also  points  out  that  the  abundance  of  wood  at  their 
command  enabled  the  German  engineers  to  construct  much  of  what 
they  call  tho  oberbaii  at  considerably  less  expense  than  is  incurred 
here.  The  result,  he  says,  is  very  admirable.  Though  he  admits 
that  mistakes  have  sometimes  been  committed,  and  that  princes  have 
occasionally  diverted  railways  from  the  objects  of  commerce  for  alien 
purposes,  and  have  governed  them  too  much  as  if  they  were  armies, 
yet  he  alleges  that  in  the  point  of  view  of  safety  to  life  and  limb 
the  German  system  is  the  best  in  the  world.  Herr  von  Weber  aptly 
soms  up  the  characteristics  of  Gernmn  railways  in  a  passage  which 
says  that  "  they  are  distinguished  by  the  great  elegance,  comfort, 
and  size  of  the  passenger  carriages ;  by  the  use  of  the  switch  system, 
necessitating  large  stotions ;  the  want  of  turning-tables ;  the  careful 
construction  of  the  oberbau ;  general  neatness ;  the  great  elevation 
of  the  lines  ;  the  use  of  embankments  and  bridges  in  preference  to 
cuttings  and  tunnels ;  sound  and  optical  signals ;  care^  classifi- 
cation of  the  officials  ;  power  of  redress  in  case  of  complaint  lodged 
with  the  highest  official,  and  on  that  account  much  clerical  work  and 
system  in  all  things ;  great  punctuality ;  moderate  speed,  but 
security  in  all  respects ;  ■  ■  ■  great  difficulty  in  taking  important 
general  steps." 

It  is  an  axiom  based  on  English  e}q)erience  that  the  State  cannot 
w^ork  any  industrial  concern  in  a  thrifty,  economical  manner.  Waste 
and  magnificent  indifierence  to  expense  are  invariably  associated 
with  the  public  service ;  and,  so  far  as  the  experience  derived  from 
our  dockyards  goes,  the  popular  notion  is  perhaps  right.  But  we 
must  not  exalt  provincial  saws  into  universal  truths,  and  the  role 
scarcely  holds  good  of  Germany.  In  spite  of  disadvantf^^s  and 
inevitable  difficulties  unknown  here,  the  working  expenses  of  the 
Prussian  lines  do  not  compare  very  unfavourably  with  those  of 
England.  For  instance,  in  1867,  the  working  expenses  per  mile  in 
Prussia  were  £1,40^ ;  in  England  and  Wales  they  were  £1,670. 
Of  course  the  true  test,  however,  is  the  proportion  of  the  working 
expenses  to  the  gross  income ;  and  here  the  superiority  belongs  to 
England.  In  the  above  year  the  working  expenses  of  English  rail- 
ways absorbed  49  per  cent.,  while  in  Prussia  the  proportion  was 
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40'41.  In  1869  the  advantage  lay  with  the  Pruseian  system,  the 
working  expenses  (inclusive  of  sinking  fund,  &c.)  having  fallen 
to  4296  per  cent.,  while  those  of  England  stood  at  49.  In  recent 
years  there  has  been  an  euormons  advance  in  the  price  of  coals  and 
rate  of  wages  all  over  Germany — an  advance  probably  greater  and 
more  rapid  than  any  we  have  experienced.'  Our  railways  quickly 
met  the  rise  in  the  price  of  coals  and  iron  by  raising  their  tariff; 
but  the  Prussian  Government  resolutely  opposed  an  advance  in  the 
rates  for  goods,  the  chief  source  of  income,  and  not  until  last  year 
did  it  admit  the  expediency  of  an  advance  of  20  per  cent.  In  &ir- 
ness  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  figures  which  I  give,  on 
the'  authority  of  Dr.  Engel,  are  read.'  He  tells  us  that  the  outlay 
in  1870,  1871,  1872,  and  1873,  in  the  case  of  the  State  lines,  came  to 
47'60,48'54,5t5'13, 69-41  percent.  These  are  high  figures,  no  doubt ; 
but,  besides  the  partial  explanation  just  hinted  at,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  proportion  for  the  first  of  these  years  is  lower 
than  the  English  figures ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  great  increase  in 
working  expenses  is  not  confined  to  State  lines.  It  is  still  more 
strikingly  visible  in  the  case  of  the  private  lines  in  Prussia,  and  no 
clear  argument  to  the  disadvantage  of  State  management  can  be 
drawn  from  the  unfevonrable  results  of  recent  years.  la  the  tlurd 
place,  one  must  own  that,  judged  by  an  English  standard,  the 
German  railways  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  worked  up  to  their  full 
capacity.  The  country  is  not  studded  with  large  commercial  towns ; 
the  Germans  are  not  a  travelling,  excursion-making  race  ;  the  traffic 
is  necessarily  small  on  all  but  a  few  lines.  Many  of  the  Prussian 
lines  were  avowedly  created  not  to  foster  trade,  but  to  serve  the  War 
Office.  More  than  one-half  of  them  were  artificially  nursed  by  the 
State.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  revenue  per  mile  is  low ;  in 
1870  it  was  about  £2,500,  while  in  England  the  revenue  was  more 
than  £3,000. 

Herr  Schwahe  tells  us  that  three  times  as  many  trains  leave  or  enter 
Cannon  Street  Station  in  one  botur,  as  leave  or  enter  the  Berlin  Station 
of  the  important  Niederschlesisch-Markisch  line  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Capital  and  plant  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  used  so  completely 
as  here.  A  speaker  at  the  Crefeld  Congress  of  Economists  stated 
that  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  waggons  travel  empty,  and  I  find  that 
thia  estimate  is  true  of  some  of  the  lines.     More  than  one-half  of 

(1)  The  followiiig  sentence,  from  the  report  of  Uie  YenraltQnganlh  of  the  Wem 
RailvHy  Company  viU  show  how  prices  moved : — "  Coal  of  the  flnt  cLua  coet  in  IS68, 
27-4  kr. ;  1869,  27-8  kr. ;    ISTO,  28-6  kr. ;    1871,  31-1  kr. ;   and  1872,  369  kr.  per 

(2)  Dr.  Engel  gives  the  foUowing  compariaon  of  increase  of  wagee.  In  State  rail- 
ways between  1850  and  1899,  incresse  ot  65-96  per  cent ;  in  mlways  under  State  cou- 
Irnl.  SZ-B2;  private,  67*03.  StatiitJcs  of  kter  date  published  in  tbo  Cbueordia  thotr  m 
Ktill  greater  advance  since  1870  in  nagee  of  railway  servants. 
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the  revenue  conies  from  goods ;  and,  in  fact,  the  condition  of  the 
country  does  not  admit  of  the  secret  of  high  earnings — the  certainty' 
of  return  freight.  Of  course  there  are  some  uniavourablo  artificial 
influences  at  vork,  and  chief  among  them  is  the  routine  indifforenco 
to  waste.  Each  train,  big  or  little,  must  start  with  its  full  pre- 
scribed complement  of  officials,  and  the  sight  is  sometimes  very  like 
what  one  sees  in  a  garrison  town,  where  a  large  military  detaclimcnt 
is  sent  out  to  bring  in  the  morning  rolls  for  breakfast. 

If  profits  be  the  test  of  success,  the  railways  of  Prussia  must  take 
precedence  of  those  of  this  country.  The  bureaucratically  governed 
lines  of  the  former,  strangled  with  red  tape,  to  quote  a  frequent  descrip- 
tion, have  been  far  more  remunerative  than  the  products  of  the  free 
untrammelled  capital  of  England.  The  Prussians  possess  no  populous 
towns  equal  to  ours ;  they  are  not  a  commercial  people  like  us  ;  they 
do  not  travel  so  much  as  we  do  ;  they  have  constructed  many  lines 
chiefly  for  political  or  military  reasons ;  and  yet  the  return  on  the 
capital  which  they  have  sunk  in  railways  has  on  an  average  been 
considerably  larger  than  that  which  has  accrued  to  the  owners  of 
English  railway  shares.  I  take  the  following  comparative  table 
from  Herr  Schwabe's  pamphlet  Uebcr  das  EtiQlischen  Eisenbahu- 
tcesen : — 

En^lali.  PnUBian.  DlflMeoM. 

4-11  per  cent.    5 '54  per  cent.     1'43  per  ceat. 


18i(l  4-06 

1862  3'85  „  4-83 

1863  3-99  „  3-26 

1864  4'23  „  4'5S 

1865  4-11  „  6-98 

1866  4-01  „  3-75 

1867  3-91  „  6-54 


101 
10 
1-27 
0-33 
1-87 
1-74 
1-63 


Herr  Von  Weber's  Die  Schule  des  Eisenbahn-wesen  enables  us  to 
continue  the  table. 

BoBliib.  Pnualuu  niffeRoec. 

1868'  per  cent.     6-1  per  cent.  pet  cent. 

1869  4-41         „  6-3         „  2-09 

1870  4-66        „  7-0        „  2-34 

Another  result,  also  in  favour  of  the  State  lines,  must  he  here 
mentioned.  I  find  that  in  1871,  1872,  and  1873,  the  return  on  the 
capital  expended  in  the  Prussian  State  lines  was  7-15, 594,  and  5-36, 
while  in  the  same  periods  the  returns  of  the  private  lines  was 
6'29,  5'6I,  and  4-59.  All  these  results  are  superior  to  the  English 
returns,' 

Unlike  the  Ejiglish  Eastern,  the  German  has  many  centres.  Each 
little  State  had  its  network  with  its  own  regulations,  tarifla,  and 
signal  system.     The  pohtically  dii-ided  condition  of  the  country  was 

(1)  Not  giTBQ  1)7  Bokrd  of  Trade. 

(2)  Zcdiftchiift  des  Eoniglich.  Freumcben  Statistichea  Bureans,  187$. 
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faithfully  reflected  ia  the  character  of  the  railways.  Particularism  was 
the  law  in  regard  to  them  ae  well  as  in  regard  to  politics.  Even  now, 
though  order  begins  to  appear,  there  is  waste  and  trouble  produced 
by  the  existence  of  Bome  seventy  or  eighty  independent  boards.^  The 
chief  agency  in  estabHshing  order  is  the  powerful  federation  known 
as  the  Verein  deuiscJier  JUisenbahn  Vertmlhmgen — a.  fluctuating 
federation  which  includes  some  eighty  or  ninety  railways,  State  and 
private,  German,  Austrian,  Belgian,  and  Dutch.  KuUng  a^  it  does 
about  twenty  thousand  miles  of  railway,  the  Verein  has  great  power 
to  do  good.  It  facilitates  through  traihc ;  to  some  extent  it  regu- 
lates the  tariff;  and  its  regulations  formed  the  basis  of  the  railway 
law  of  the  Xorth  German  Bund,  and  subsequently  of  the  Empire. 
Other  agencies  have  also  aided  in  this  work  of  simpliflcation.  Amal- 
gamations there  have,  of  course,  been ;  but  in  most  cases  in  place  of 
amalgamations  the  German  railways  have  resorted  to  loose  federa- 
tions with  mutual  working  arrangements  and  uniform  tariff.  The 
flrst  of  these  to  be  formed  was  the  North  German.  It  was  founded 
in  1848,  and  its  termini  are  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Cologne. 
Then  came  the  German  Central  system,  founded  in  1852,  with 
Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Weimar,  Dresden,  B[alle,  Frankfort-on-the- Maine, 
Frederickshaven,  and  Basle  as  termini;  the  Bhonisch-Thuringer, 
founded  in  1853,  with  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne,  Dortmund,  Cassel, 
and  Ijeipsig  as  its  termini ;  and  the  "West  German  with  Berlin, 
Halberstadt,  Harburg,  Bremen,  Emden,  Brunswick,  Caseel,  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine,  Heidelberg,  and  Mannheim.  By-aud-by  the  Ger- 
man Central  and  the  West  German  were  united  in  a  new  alliance,  the 
German  Central.  Still  more  important  is  the  influence  exercised  by 
the  Government  in  favour  of  unity  of  management.  Directly  and 
indirectly,  by  the  example  which  these  lines  set  to  private  companies, 
and  the  influence  which  they  are  free  to  exercise,  they  can  do  much 
to  create  unity ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  combined  influ- 
ences may  before  many  years  elapse  form  a  homogeneous  system 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula.  "  Germany,"  said  List  many  years 
ago,  "  is  plainly  called  upon  to  become  the  centre  and  heart  of  the 
European  system  of  transport ; "  and  his  prophecy  is  being  fulfilled.' 
No  empty  form  is  the  pledge  of  the  new  Empire  to  work  the  entire 
railways  of  Germany  on  an  uniform  system. 

Li  Germany  we  meet  with  a  school  of  economists  whose  flrst  and 
last  word  in  answer  to  all  complaints  is  "competition."  They 
believe  that  if  the  restriction  phiced  by  the  law  of  1838  on  parallel 

(1)  Tbe  diveraityis  still  Tery  great.  *'  We  have  in  Oannaiiy  perhaps  tbroe  hundred 
diSereDt  forms  of  waggons,  while  at  moat  ten  soFteforpasBengeTaand  goods  tnffio  would 
suffice. — "  Deutsche  Eisenbnhnpalttik,"  Perrot,  p.  49. 

(2)  Vtrftttmng  dn  DevUchen  Seiehi,  Article  42.  The  great  permaDent  obstad«  to 
railway  unity  on  the  Contdneot  is  the  Bussitui  gunge. 
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lines  is  removed ;  if  concessions  are  &eely  granted ;  and  if  capital  is 
not  coaxed  out  of  its  natural  channel  by  subsidies  or  guarantees,  the 
public  'will  obtain  all  that  they  can  fairly  desire.  Dr.  Otto  Michaelis, 
the  ablest  advocate  of  this  view,  points  to  one  &ct  of  importance  in 
favour  of  his  opinion. 

"  In  certain  circumstances,"  says  he,  "  lines  running  in  opposite 
directions  will  also  be  rivals,  and  will  tend  to  reduce  each  other's 
fares ; "  and  he  cites  the  cases  of  the  Trieste- Vienna  line,  which 
competes  with  the  Hamburg- Vienna  route,  and  of  the  Berlin  Weat- 
phalian,  ■which  competes  with  the  Berlin-Silesian  and  Berlin-Stettin, 
for  the  iron  and  coal  traffic.  His  theory  and  hope  are  that  when  a 
natural  monopoly  becomes  very  decided  or  pronounced,  and  incon- 
venient, the  money  wherewith  to  build  a  rival  line  ia  sure  to  be  forth- 
coming, if  bureaucracy  does  not  stop  the  way ;  if  the  requisite  capital 
be  not  supplied,  the  hardships  of  the  public  cannot  be  serious,  and  no 
abuse  can  exist.  Monopoly  is  in  his  view  only  a  nickname  for 
property  becoming  so  remunerative  as  fairly  to  reward  capitalists  for 
large  outlay  and  much  risk.  So  much  for  his  answer  to  those  who 
talk  of  the  monopoly  of  railways.  Ingenious  are  the  reasons  he 
gives  for  shutting  his  own  eyes  to  some  obvious  facts ;  whether  he 
will  persuade  others  to  do  so,  one  may  doubt.* 

I  must  mention  yet  another  respect  in  which  the  railway  manage- 
ment of  Prussia  is  perhaps  ahead  of  ours.  Here  our  companies  have 
yet  scarcely  mooted  the  subject  of  uniform  tariff  and  rates.  The  Acts 
of  Parliament  regulating  the  maximum  tolls  are  pervaded  by  no 
principle  ;  and  though  the  companies  are  not  guided  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary regulations,  there  prevails  wondertul  diversity  in  practice. 
Such  also  is  the  case  in  Germany.  But  there  the  diversity  is  dis- 
appearing. The  subject  excites  the  deepest  interest ;  and  it  may  be 
that  we  are  about  to  see  a  reform  scarcely  second  to  the  introduction 
of  the  penny  postage.  One  favourite  proposal  is  to  charge  the  same 
amount  per  centner  and  mile  on  all  lines,  no  matter  what  their  history 
or  condition.  Another  proposal — actually  adopted  on  the  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  lines — is  the  Wagenratimtarif ;  goods  being  charged  accord- 
ing to  bulk.  So  far  as  any  rule  at  present  exists,  its  f^ect  is  to  esta- 
blish a  sort  of  ad  mloreni  iariS.  by  which  raw  materials  are  subject  to 
low  rates,  half  manu&ctured  articles  to  higher,  and  finished  goods  to  the 
highest.  The  constitution  of  the  Empire  reserves  powei*  to  equalise 
and  control  the  railway  tariffs,  especially  in  favour  of  i^w  materials ; 
and  though  lamentable  diversity  exists — though  intermediary  stations 
complain  of  the  differential  rat«s  imposed  upon  them  to  the  advan- 
tage of  termini — the  German  railway  world  is  rapidly  realising  an 

(1)  "  Scarcely  do  tvo  competbg  linea  exist — moreoTar  with  Email  advantige  to  tli« 
public—than  the;  come  into  one  hand." — Bichter,  "  Qag  Transport  Unwes«n." 
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idea  scarcely  mooted  here — intelligible  and  equal  tariff  universally' 
observed.^ 

It  has  been  said  by  writers  of  authority  that,  in  spite  of  the 
greater  density  of  our  traffic,  "the  total  loss  in  life  and  injuries 
is  comparatively  less  "  in  England  than  in  Prussia,  The  assertion 
is  made  on  the  strength  of  figures  which  are  probably  misread.  No 
doubt  it  is  true  that  the  total  number  of  accidents  (uH/dlle)  appear 
very  great.  For  instance,  in  1870  there  was  one  person  injured  in 
the  forwarding  of  every  sixty  thousand  persons.  This  proportion 
seems  terrible ;  but,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Herr  von  Weber  in  some 
interesting  articles  contributed  to  the  Garienlanbe,  the  Prussian 
statistics  comprehend  suicides  and  accidents  to  servants.  Looking 
only  to  the  risks  run  by  passengers,  the  returns  tell  a  different  tale. 
They  show,  in  fact,  that  travelling  in  Prussia  is  about  ten  times  as  safe 
as  here.  Take  1870,  for  example ;  only  one  Prussian  passenger  to  every 
three  miUions  was  injured ;  the  proportion  in  England  in  1870  w^ 
about  one  to  three  himdred  thousand.  It  has  also  been  said  that  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  unite  with  a  State  system  any  possi- 
bility of  granting  compensation  for  iujuries  to  life  or  property.  This 
difficulty,  however,  has  been  solved  in  Prussia.  So  far  as  goods  are 
concerned,  the  railways  are  subject  to  rules  substantially  identical 
with  the  duties  imposed  on  our  railways  by  common  law.*  So  far  as 
the  safety  of  passengers  is  concerned,  the  companies  are  subject  to 
responsibilities  perhaps  even  heavier  than  those  imposed  on  English 
lines. 

It  is  no  doubt  said  with  some  truth  that  the  German  railways  are 
subject  to  a  needless  and  injurious  amount  of  official  interference. 
But  this  is  true  only  if  subjected  to  large  reservations.  The  policies 
of  the  various  Oerman  Governments  differ  much.  In  Prussia  it  is  be- 
coming the  creed  of  a  great  many  economists,  that  while  the  Crovem- 
ment  is  called  upon  to  control  and  appropriate  the  great  channels  of 
communication,  it  would  be  an  error  to  interfere  much  ^with  minor 
lines — seconddrer  bahnen  ought  to  be  lefl  to  the  judgment  of  private 
capitalists.  The  actual  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
is  more  apparent  than  real ;  the  control  which  is  here  exercised 
by  the  law  courts  under  the  Railway  and  Canal  Act  of  1854,  in 
Germany  often  takes  the  form  of  a  Ministerial  rescript. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  the  superiority  of  the  English  railways  in 
many  respects.  In  point  ofexpcditiousness  there  is  nocomparison.  The 
achnelkug  and  the  coiinerziig  are  only  metaphorically  swifl.'    Thirty- 

(1)  Compare  the  curiositiM  of  English  legislation  with  respect  to  laiifb  menUonedin 
the  introduction  of  Sir.  Glen's  edition  of  *'  Shelford'e  Law  of  lUilvays." 

(!)  For  hietoiy  of  discuuion  leading  to  this  law  see  Dr.  Koch's  "Allgemeines 
Dealschea  Eendelgeaetzbuch." 

(3)  For  prindplea  on  nhich Oerman  line*  should  he  managed  toe  " Staatsau&icht*- 
hehorde  fur  Eisenbahnen.  Wien,  IB75." 
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five  miles  an  hour  is  about  the  extreme  limit,  and  as  a  rule  travel- 
ling in  Fruseia  is  conducted  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  milcB. 
One  must  also  admit  that  the  convenience  of  German  merchants  and 
traders  is  not  so  much  consulted  as  it  might  be.  Bife  and  loud  are 
the  complajnta  that  railways  governed  according  to  hard-and-fast 
lines  by  a  bureaucracy  do  not  accommodato  themselves  to  commercial 
necessities  and  changes.  There  is  a  little  of  the  meddle  and 
muddle  policy,  and  the  Qerman  lines  might  leam  a  very  great  deal 
from  the  intelligent  and  elastic  management  of  our  great  English 
companies.  But  one  must  protest  against  Qermany  being  cited  as  a 
proof  that  the  State  can  touch  such  matters  only  to  blunder.  On 
the  whole,  her  experience  runs  strongly  in  an  opposite  direction.  Her 
testimony  is  that  State  management  or  ovmorship  is  compatible  with, 
and  may  be  perhaps  the  cause  of,  many  advantages  and  conveniences 
which  are  not  ours.  There  are  few  instances  of  wasteful  competition 
or  of  reckless  extensions,  bringing  in  their  train  private  calamities, 
and  perhaps  public  crises.  Shareholders  as  a  rule  get  moderate 
dividends.  The  companies  are  not  deeply  in  debt,  and  it  would  per< 
haps  be  impossible  to  find  in  German  railway  history  any  transac- 
tions akin  to  those  which  form  the  history  of  the  Chatham  and 
Dover,  the  Metropolitan,  and  so  many  other  English  companies. 

Many  partisans  there  ore  of  private  railways,  and  many  persona  are 
in  favour  of  State  ownership.  The  former  must  admit  that  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  maintain  healthy  competition,  or  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  dangerous  monopolies.  The  latter  must,  of  course,  own 
that  there  are  drawbacks  attending  any  State  system — want  of  enter- 
prise, love  of  routine,  and  indifEerence  to  changing  public  wants.  Pet- 
haps  the  foregoing  remarks  may  prompt  the  reflection  that  for  a 
mixed  system,  such  as  that  of  Prussia,  much  may  be  said.  Rival 
private  companies  too  surely  end  their  struggles  by  amalgamation  ; 
but  there  is  one  form  of  competition  which  need  not  end,  and  that  is 
competition  between  State  lines  and  private.  Tbe  State  need  not,  and 
in  Prussia  does  not,  construct  lines  for  the  express  purpose  of  under- 
selling private  companies.  It  calls  into  existence  a  different  system, 
and  between  the  two  there  is  a  healthy  rivalry,  which  benefits  the 
public  without  crippling  the  companies.  Perhaps  also  the  foregoing 
remarks  may  impress  some  minds  with  the  thought  that  Prussia  has 
token  the  natural  course.  She  has  dealt  with  her  railways  as  all  or 
most  countries  have  dealt  with  their  roads.  She  has  laid  hold  of 
some  twelve  of  the  great  thoroughfares.  She  has  hastened  to 
secure  cheap  and  commodious  communication  between  the  chief  seats 
of  population.  She  has  left  the  carrying  out  of  details  to  private 
enterprise  and  local  spirit.  It  was  thus  that  the  oldest  forms  of 
highways  were  made,  and  one  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  Prussia  in  treading  in  the  old  paths. 

John  Macdosell. 

vol.  xix,  k.s.  g 
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THE  MYTH  OF  DEMETER  AND  PERSEPHONE.* 

No  chapter  in  tlie  history'  of  Inunan  imagination  is  more  curious 
than  tho  mjili  of  Demeter,  and  Eoie  or  Persephone.  Alien  in  some 
respects  from  the  genuine  traditions  of  Greek  mythology,  a  relic  of 
the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Greece,  and  having  hut  a  subordinate  place 
in  the  religion  of  Homer,  it  yet  asserted  its  interest,  little  by  little, 
and  took  a  complex  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  becoming 
finally  the  central  and  most  popular  subject  of  their  national  ■woi^ 
ship.  Following  its  changes,  we  come  across  various  phases  of 
Greek  culture,  which  are  not  without  their  likenesses  in  the  modem 
mind.  Wo  trace  it  in  the  dim  first  period  of  popular  conception ; 
we  see  it  connecting  itself  with  many  impressive  elements  of  art, 
and  poetry,  and  religious  custom,  with  the  picturesque  superstitions 
of  the  many,  and  with  the  finer  intuitions  of  the  few ;  and  besides 
this,  it  is  in  itseW  foil  of  interest  and  suggestion,  to  all  for  whom  the 
ideas  of  the  Greet  religion  have  any  real  meaning  in  the  modem 
world.  And  tho  fortune  of  the  myth  has  not  deserted  it  in  later 
times.  In  the  year  1780,  the  long-lost  text  of  the  Homeric  hymn 
to  Demeter  was  discovered  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  library  at 
Moscow ;  and,  in  our  own  generation,  the  tact  of  an  eminent  student 
of  Greek  art  has  restored  to  the  world  the  buried  treasures  of  the 
little  temple  and  precinct  of  Demeter  at  Onidus,  which  have  many 
claims  to  rank  in  the  central  order  of  Greek  sculpture.  The  present 
essay  is  an  attempt  to  select  and  weave  together,  for  the  general 
reader,  whatever  details  in  the  development  of  this  myth,  arranged 
with  a  view  rather  to  a  total  impression  than  to  the  controversy  of 
particular  points,  may  seem  likely  to  increase  his  stock  of  poetical 
impresfflons,  and  to  add  to  this  some  criticisms  on  the  expression 
which  it  has  left  of  itself  in  extant  art  and  poetry.^ 

The  central  expression  then  of  the  story  of  Demeter  and  Perse- 
phone is  the  Homeric  hymn,  to  which  Grote  assigns  a  date  at  least 
as  early  as  sis  hundred  years  before  Christ.  The  one  survivor  of  n 
whole  flight  of  hymns  on  this  subject,  it  was  written  perhaps  for  one 
of  those  contests  which  took  place  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  Eleusinian 
festival,  and  in  which  a  hunch  of  ears  of  com  was  the  prize  ;  per- 
haps for  actual  use  in  the  mysteries  themselves  by  the  Hierophantee 
or  Interpreter,  who  showed  to  the  worshippers  at  Eleusis  those 
sacred    places    to   which  the  poem  contains  so  many   references. 

(1)  A.  lecture  dotivered,  in  BubBlance,  at  T!u  Birmingham  and  Midland  IiitliliiU. 

(2)  I  have  derived  much  tiBButance  in  the  composition  of  this  essay  from  PreJler'a  able 
woik,  Demilcr  and  rcrirphom,  tin  CgtlBi  Mythaloijischcr  Utitermrfiiinyen. 
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Aboat  the  composition  itself  there  are  many  difficult  questions,  and 
various  surmises  as  to  why  it  has  remained  only  in  this  unique 
manuscript  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Portions  of  the 
text  are  missing,  and  there  are  probably  some  additions  by  later 
hands ;  yet  most  scholars  hare  admitted  that  it  possesses  some  of  the 
true  characteristics  of  the  Homeric  style,  some  genuine  echoes  of 
the  age  immediately  succeeding  that  which  produced  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey.     What  follows  is  an  abbreviated  version  of  this 

I. 

"I  begin  the  song  of  Demeter,"  says  the  prize-poet,  or  the  Inter- 
preter of  the  holy  places,  "  the  song  of  Demeter  and  her  daughter 
Persephone,  whom  Aidoneus  carried  away,  by  the  consent  of  Zeus,  as 
she  played,  apart  from  her  mother,  with  the  deep-bosomed  daughters 
of  the  Ocean,  gathering  flowers  in  a  meadow  of  soft  grass,  roses,  and 
the  crocus,  and  fair  violets,  and  flags,  and  hyacinths,  and,  above  aU, 
tilie  strange  flower  of  the  Narcissus,  which  the  Earth,  favouring  the 
desire  of  Aidoneus,  brought  forth  for  the  flrst  time,  to  snare  the 
footsteps  of  the  flower-like  girl.  A  hundred  heads  of  blossom  grew 
op  from  the  roots  of  it,  and  the  sky  and  the  earth  and  the  salt  wave 
o!  the  sea  were  glad  at  the  scent  thereof.  She  stretched  forth  her 
hands  to  take  the  flower ;  then  the  earth  opened,  and  the  king  of 
the  great  nation  of  the  dead  sprang  out  with  his  immortal  horses. 
He  seized  the  unwilling  girl,  and  bore  her  away  weeping  on  his 
golden  chariot.  She  uttered  a  shrill  cry,  calling  upon  her  father 
Zeus ;  but  neither  man  nor  god  heard  her  voice,  nor  even  the  nymphs 
of  the  meadow  where  she  wos  playing ;  except  Hecate  only,  the 
daughter  of  Perseeus,  sitting,  as  ever,  in  her  cave,  half  veiled  with  a 
shining  veil,  thinking  delicate  thoughts;  she,  and  the  Son  also, 
heard  her. 

"  So  long  as  she  could  still  see  the  earth,  and  the  sky,  and  the  sea 
with  its  great  waves  moving,  and  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  still 
thought  to  see  again  her  mother  and  the  race  of  the  ever-living 
gods,  BO  long  hope  soothed  her  in  the  midst  of  her  grief.  The  peaks 
of  tho  hills  and  the  depths  of  the  sea  echoed  her  cry.  Then  her 
mother  heard  it.  A  sharp  pain  seized  her  at  the  heart ;  she  tore 
away  the  veil  from  her  hair,  and  cast  her  blue  hood  down  from  her 
ahouldera,  and  fled  forth  like  a  bird,  seeking  Persephone  over  dry 
land  and  sea.  But  neither  man  nor  god  would  tell  her  the  truth  ; 
nor  did  any  bird  come  to  her  as  a  sure  messenger. 

"  Nine  days  she  wandered  up  and  down  upon  the  earth,  having 
blazing  torches  in  her  hands ;  and  in  her  great  sorrow  she  refused 
to  taste  of  ambrosia,  or  of  the  cup  of  the  sweet  nectar,  nor  washed 
her  face.     But  when  the  tenth  morning  came,  Hecate  met   her. 
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having  a  light  in  her  hands.  Bat  Hecate  had  heard  the  voice  only, 
and  had  seen  no  one,  and  could  not  tell  Demcter  who  had  borne ' 
the  girl  away.  And  Demeter  said  not  a  word,  but  fled  away  swiftly 
with  her,  having  the  blazing  torches  in  her  hands,  till  they  came  to 
the  Sun,  the  watchman  both  of  gods  and  men ;  and  the  goddess 
questioned  him,  and  the  Sun  told  her  the  whole  story. 

"  Then  a  more-terrible  grief  took  poeeeBsion  of  Demeter,  and,  in 
her  anger  against  Zeus,  she  forsook  the  assembly  of  the  gods  and 
abode  among  men,  for  a  long  time  veiling  her  beauty  under  a  worn 
countenance,  so  that  none  who  looked  upon  her  knew  her,  until  she 
came  to  the  house  of  Celeus,  who  was  then  king  of  Eleusis.  She  sat 
down  in  her  sorrow  at  the  wayside  by  the  virgin's  well,  where  the 
people  of  Eleusis  came  to  draw  water,  under  the  shadow  of  an  olive- 
tree.  She  seemed  as  an  aged  woman  whose  season  of  child-bearing 
has  gone  by,  and  from  whom  the  gifts  of  Aphrodite  have  been  witi- 
drawn,  like  one  of  the  hired  servants,  who  nurse  the  children  or 
keep  house,  in  kings'  palaces.  And  the  daughters  of  Celeus,  four  of 
them,  like  goddesses,  possessing  the  flower  of  their  youth,  Callidice, 
Cleisidice,  Demo,  and  Callithoe,  the  eldest  of  them,  coming  to  draw 
water  that  they  might  bear  it  in  their  brazen  pitchers  to  their 
father's  house,  saw  Demeter  and  knew  her  not.  The  gods  are  hard 
for  men  to  recognise. 

"  They  asked  her  kindly  what  she  did  there  alone ;  and  Demeter 
answered  dissemblingly  that  she  had  escaped  from  certain  pirates, 
who  had  carried  hor  from  her  home  and  meant  to  sell  her  as  a  slave. 
Then  they  prayed  her  to  abide  there  while  they  returned  to  the 
palace,  to  ask  their  mother's  permission  to  bring  her  home. 

"  Demeter  bowed  her  head  in  assent ;  and  they,  having  filled  their 
shining  vessels  with  water,  bore  them  away,  rejoicing  in  their  beauty. 
They  came  quickly  to  their  father's  house,  and  told  their  mother 
what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  Their  mother  bade  them  return, 
and  biro  the  woman  for  a  great  price ;  and  they,  like  the  hinds  or 
young  heifers  leaping  in  the  fields  in  spring,  ^filled  with  the 
pasture,  holding  up  the  folds  of  their  raiment,  sped  along  the  hollow 
roadway,  their  hair,  in  colour  like  the  crocus,  floating  about  their 
shoulders  as  they  went.  They  found  the  glorious  goddess  still 
sitting  by  the  wayside,  unmoved.  Then  they  led  her  to  their  &thei^s 
house ;  and  she,  veiled  from  head  to  foot,  in  her  deep  grief,  followed 
them  on  the  way,  and  her  blue  robe  gathered  itself  as  she  walked  in 
many  folds  about  her  feet.  They  came  to  the  bouse,  and  passed 
through  the  sunny  porch,  where  their  mother  was  sitting  against  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  roof,  having  a  young  chUd  in  her  bosom.  They 
ran  up  to  her  ;  but  Demeter  crossed  the  threshold,  and,  as  she 
passed  through,  her  head  rose  and  touched  the  roof,  and  her  presence 
filled  the  doorway  with  a  divine  brightness. 
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"  Still  they  did  not  wholly  recognise  her.  After  a  time  she  was 
made  to  smile.  She  refused  to  drink  wine,  but  tasted  of  a  cup 
mingled  of  water  and  barley,  flavoured  with  mint.  It  happened 
that  Metaneira  had  lately  home  a  child.  It  had  come  beyond  hope, 
long  afber  its  elder  brethren,  and  was  the  object  of  a  peculiar  tender* 
ness  and  of  many  prayers  to  all.  Demcter  conBontcd  to  remain,  and 
become  the  nurse  of  this  child.  She  took  the  child  in  her  immortal 
hands,  and  placed  it  in  her  fragrant  bosom ;  and  the  heart  of  the 
mother  rejoiced.  Thus  Demeter  nursed  Bemophoon.  And  the  child 
grew  like  a  god,  neither  sucking  the  breast,  nor  eating  bread ;  but 
Demeter  daily  anointed  it  with  ambrosia,  as  if  it  had  indeed  been 
the  child  of  a  god,  breathing  sweetly  over  it  and  holding  it  in 
her  bosom ;  and  at  nights,  when  she  lay  alone  with  the  child,  she 
would  hide  it  secretly  in  the  red  strength  of  the  fire,  like  a  brand; 
for  her  heart  yearned  towards  it,  and  she  would  fain  have  given  to  it 
inomortal  youth. 

"  But  the  foolishness  of  his  mother  prevented  it.  For  a  suspicion 
growing  up  within  her,  she  bided  her  time,  and  one  night  peeped  in 
upon  them,  and  thereupon  cried  out  in  terror  at  what  she  saw.  And 
the  goddess  heard  her;  and,  a  sudden  anger  seizing  her,  she 
plucked  the  child  from  the  fire  and  cast  it  on  the  ground — the  child 
she  would  fain  have  made  immortal,  but  who  must  now  share  the 
common  destiny  of  all  men,  though  some  inscrutable  grace  should 
still  be  his,  because  he  had  lain  for  awhile  on  the  knees  and  in  the 
bosom  of  the  goddess. 

"Then  Demeter  manifested  herself  openly.  She  put  away  the 
mask  of  old  age,  and  changed  her  form,  and  the  spirit  of  beauty 
breathed  about  her.  A  fragrant  odour  fell  from  her  raiment,  and 
her  flesh  shone  from  afar  ;  the  long  yellow  hair  descended  waving 
over  her  shoulders,  and  the  great  house  was  filled  as  with  the 
brightness  of  lightning.  She  passed  out  through  the  halls ;  and 
Metaneira  fell  to  the  earth,  and  was  speechless  for  a  long  time,  and 
remembered  not  to  lift  the  child  from  the  ground.  But  the  sisters, 
hearing  its  piteous  cries,  leapt  from  their  beds  and  ran  to  it. 
Then  one  of  them  lifted  the  chiM  from  the  earth,  and  wrapped  it  in 
her  bosom,  and  another  hastened  to  her  mother's  chamber  to  awake 
her ;  they  came  round  the  child,  and  washed  away  the  flecks  of  the 
fire  &om  its  panting  body,  and  kissed  it  tenderly  all  about ;  but  the 
anguish  of  the  child  ceased  not ;  the  arms  of  other  and  different 
nurses  were  about  to  enfold  it. 

"  So  all  night,  trembling  with  fear,  they  sought  to  propitiate  the 
glorious  goddess ;  and  in  the  moming  they  told  all  to  their  father 
Oelens.  And  he,  according  to  the  commands  of  the  goddess,  built 
a  fitir  temple;  and  all  the  people  assisted ;  and  when  it  was  finished 
every  man  departed  to  his  own  home.      Then  Demeter  returned,  and 
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Bate  down  within  the  temple- walls,  and  remained  still  sport  from  the 
company  of  the  ^ds,  alone  in  her  wasting  regret  for  her  daughter 
Persephone. 

"And  in  her  anger  she  sent  upon  the  earth  a  year  of  grieTOos 
famine.  The  dry  seed  remained  hidden  in  the  soil;  in  Tain  the 
oien  drew  the  ploughshare  through  the  fiirrows ;  much  white  seed- 
com  fell  fruitless  on  the  earth,  and  the  whole  human  race  had  hke  to 
have  perished,  and  the  gods  had  no  more  service  of  men,  unless 
Zeus  had  interfered.  First  he  sent  Iris,  afterwards  all  the  gods,  one 
hy  one,  to  turn  Demeter  from  her  anger ;  but  none  was  able  to 
persuade  her ;  she  heard  their  words  with  a  hard  countenance,  and 
vowed  by  no  means  to  return  to  Olympus,  nor  to  yield  the  frait  of 
the  earth,  until  her  eyes  bad  seen  her  lost  daughter  again.  Then, 
last  of  all,  Zeus  sent  Hermes  into  the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  to  pei^ 
suade  Aidoneus  to  suffer  his  bride  to  return  to  the  light  of  day. 
And  Hermes  found  the  king  at  home  in  his  palace,  sitting  on  a 
couch,  beside  the  shrinking  Persephone,  consumed  within  herself  by 
desire  for  her  mother.  A  doubtful  smile  passed  over  the  iace  ol 
Aidoneus ;  yet  he  obeyed  the  message,  and  bade  Persephone  return ; 
yet  praying  her  a  little  to  have  gentle  thoughts  of  him,  nor  judge 
him  too  hardly,  who  was  also  an  immortal  god.  And  Persephone 
arose  up  quickly  in  great  joy ;  but  before  she  departed,  h©  caused 
her  to  eat  a  morsel  of  sweet  pomegranate,  designing  secretly  tiher^y 
that  she  should  not  remain  always  upon  earth,  but  might  some  tine 
return  to  him.  And  Aidoneus  yoked  the  horses  to  his  chariot ;  and 
Persephone  ascended  into  it ;  and  Hermes  took  the  reins  in  his  hands 
and  drove  out  through  the  infernal  halls ;  and  the  horses  ran 
willingly ;  and  they  two  quickly  passed  over  the  ways  of  that  long 
journey,  neither  the  waters  of  the  sea,  nor  of  the  rivers,  nor  the 
deep  ravines  of  the  hills,  nor  the  cliffs  of  the  shore,  resisting  them ; 
till  at  last  Hermes  placed  Persephone  before  the  door  of  the  temple 
where  her  mother  was ;  who,  seeing  her,  ran  out  quickly  to  meet 
her,  like  a  msenad  coming  down  a  mountain-side  dusky  with  woods. 

"  So  they  spent  all  that  day  together  in  intimate  communion,  having 
many  things  to  hear  and  tell.  Then  Zeus  sent  to  them  Rhea,  his 
venerable  mother,  the  oldest  of  divine  persons,  to  bring  them  back 
reconciled  to  the  company  of  the  gods ;  and  he  ordained  that 
Persephone  should  spend  two  parts  of  the  year  with  her  mother, 
and  one  third  part  only  with  her  husband,  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
dead.  So  Demeter  suffered  the  earth  to  yield  its  fruits  once  more, 
and  the  land  was  suddenly  laden  with  leaves  and  flowers  and  waving 
com.  Also  she  visited  Triptolemus  and  the  other  princes  of  Meusis, 
and  instructed  them  in  the  performance  of  her  sacred  rites — ^those 
mysteries  of  which  no  tongue  uLay  speak.  Only,  blessed  is  he  whose 
eyes  have  seen  them ;  his  lot  after  deatiii  is  not  as  that  of  other  men  I " 
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la  the  etory  of  Demeter,  as  in  other  Greek  myths,  we  may  trace 
the  action  of  three  different  influences,  vhich  have  moulded  it  with 
varying  effects,  in  three  successive  phases  of  its  development. 
There  is  first  its  mystical  phase,  in  which,  under  the  form  of 
an  unwritten  legend,  living  irom  mouth  to  mouth,  and  with  details 
changing  as  it  pusses  from  place  to  place,  there  lie  certain  primitive 
impreesions  of  the  phenomena  of  the  outward  world.  We  nmy 
trace  it  next  in  its  poetical  or  literary  phase,  in  which  the  poets 
become  the  depositaries  of  the  vague  product  of  the  popular  imagina- 
tion, and  handle  it  with  a  purely  literary  interest,  fixing  its  outlines, 
and  simplifying  or  developing  its  situations.  Thirdly,  the  myth 
passes  into  the  ethical  phase,  in  which  the  persons  and  the  incidents 
of  the  poetical  narrative  are  realised  as  abstract  symbols,  because 
iatensely  oharaotecistic  examples,  of  moral  or  spiritual  conditions. 
Behind  the  adventures  of  the  stealing  of  Persephone  and  the  wander- 
ings of  Demeter  in  search  of  her,  as  we  find  them  in  the  Homeric 
hymn,  we  may  discern  the  confused  conception  under  which  that 
early  age,  in  which  the  myths  were  first  created,  represented  to  itself 
those  changes  in  phy^cal  things,  that  order  of  summer  and  winter,  - 
of  which  it  had  ho  systematic  explanation,  but  in  which  nevertheless 
it  divined  a  multitude  of  living  agencies,  corresponding  to  those 
ascertained  forces  of  which  our  colder  modem  science  tells  the 
number  and  the  names.  Demeter — Demeter  and  Persephone,  at  first, 
iD  a  sort  of  confiised  union — is  the  earth,  in  the  fixed  order  of  its 
annual  changes,  hut  also  in  all  the  accident  and  detail  of  the  growth 
and  decay  of  its  children.  Of  this  conception,  floating  loosely  in  the 
air,  the  poets  of  a  later  age  take  possession ;  they  create  Demeter 
and  Persephone  as  we  know  them  in  art  and  poetry.  From  the 
Tsguc  and  fluctuating  union,  in  which  together  they  had  r^resented 
the  earth  and  its  changes,  the  mother  and  the  daughter  define  them- 
selves with  special  functions,  and  with  fixed,  well-understood  rela- 
tionships, the  incidents  and  emotions  of  which  soon  weavo  them- 
selves into  a  pathetic  story.  Lastly,  in  proportion  as  the  literary  or 
Dcsthetic  activity  completes  the  picture  or  the  poem,  the  ethical 
interest  makes  itself  felt.  These  persons — Demeter  and  Persephone, 
these  events — the  carrying  away  into  Hades,  the  seeking  of  Demeter, 
the  return  of  Persephone  to  her,  lend  themselTcs  to  the  elevation 
and  correction  of  the  sentiments  of  sorrow  and  awe,  by  the  present- 
ment to  the  senses  and  the  imagination  of  an  ideal  expression  of 
them.  Demeter  cannot  but  seem  the  type  of  divine  grief.  Perse- 
phone is  the  goddess  of  death,  yet  with  a  promise  of  life  to  come. 
These  three  phases,  which  are  more  or  less  discernible  in  all  mythical 
development,  and  constitute  a  natural  order  in  it,  based  on   tiic 
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necessary  conditions  of  boman  apprehenBion,  are  fixed  very  plainly 
in  the  story  of  Demeter.  And  as  the  Homeric  hymn  is  the  central 
expression  of  its  literary  or  poetical  phase,  so  the  marbles,  of  which 
I  shall  have  to  speak  afterwards,  are  the  central  extant  illustration 
of  what  I  have  called  its  ethical  phase. 

Homer  knows  Demeter,  hut  only  as  the  goddess  of  the  fields,  the 
originator  and  patroness  of  the  labours  of  the  countryman,  in  their 
yearly  order.  She  stands  with  her  yellow  hair  at  the  threshing- 
floor,  and  takes  her  share  in  the  toil,  the  heap  of  com  whitening,  as 
the  flails,  moving  in  the  wind,  disperse  the  chaff.  Out  in  the  fresh 
fields,  she  yields  to  the  embraces  of  lasion,  to  the  extreme  jealousr 
of  Zeus,  who  slays  her  mortal  lover  with  lightning.  The  flowery 
town  of  PyrasuB — the  wheat-toicn — an  ancient  place  in  Thessaly,  is 
her  sacred  precinct.  But  when  Homer  gives  a  list  of  the  gods,  her 
name  is  not  mentioned. 

Homer  knows  Persephone  also,  but  not  as  Kore,  only  as  the  queen 
of  the  dead — litaivi]  Tlepae(fi6vt],  dreadful  Persephone,  the  goddess 
of  destruction  and  death,  according  to  the  apparent  import  of  her 
name.  She  accomplishes  men's  evil  prayers ;  she  is  the  mistress 
and  manager  of  men's  shades,  to  which  she  can  dispense  a  little 
more  or  less  of  life,  dwelling  in  her  mouldering  palace  on  the  steep 
shore  of  the  Oceanus,  with  its  groves  of  barren  willows  and  tall 
poplars.  But  that  Homer  knew  her  as  the  daughter^  of  Demeter 
there  are  no  signs ;  and  of  his  knowledge  of  the  stealing  of  Perse- 
phone there  is  only  the  faintest  sign — he  names  Hades  by  the 
golden  reins  of  his  chariot,  and  his  beautiful  horses. 

The  main  theme,  then,  the  moat  characteristic  peculiarities,  of  the 
story,  as  subsequently  developed,  are  not  to  he  found  in  Homer. 
We  have  in  him,  on  the  one  hand,  Demeter,  as  the  perfectly  fresh 
and  blithe  goddess  of  the  fields,  whose  children,  if  she  has  them, 
must  be  as  the  perfectly  discreet  and  peaceful  Kore ;  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  Persephone,  as  the  wholly  terrible  goddess  of  death, 
who  brings  to  TJlysees  the  querulous  shadows  of  the  dead,  and  who 
has  the  head  of  the  gorgon  Medusa  in  her  keeping.  And  it  is  odIt 
when  these  two  contrasted  images  have  been  brought  into  intimate 
relationship,  only  when  Kore  and  Persephone  have  been  identified, 
that  the  true  mythology  of  Demeter  begins. 

This  combination  has  taken  place  in  Hesiod ;  and  in  three  lines  of 
the  Theogony  we  find  the  stealing  of  Persephone  by  Aidoneus,'  one 
of  those  things  in  Hesiod,  perhaps,  which  are  really  older  than 
Homer.     Hesiod  has  been  called  the  poet  of  helots,  and  is  thought 

(1)  Theogony,  913— SU: 
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to  have  preBerved  eome  of  the  traditions  of  those  earlier  inhabitoatB 
of  Greece  vho  had  become  a  kind  of  serfs;  and  in  a  certain  shadowi- 
ness  in  his  conceptions  of  the  gods,  contrasting  with  the  concrete 
and  heroic  forms  of  the  gods  of  Homer,  we  may  perhaps  trace  some- 
thing of  the  quiet  brooding  of  a  subdued  people — of  that  dreamy 
temper  to  which  the  story  of  Persephone  properly  belongs.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  in  Hesiod  that  the  two  images,  divided  in 
Homer — the  goddess  of  summer  and  the  goddess  of  death,  Xore  and 
Persephone — are  identified  with  much  eigniBcance ;  and  that  strange 
dual  being  makes  her  first  appearance,  whose  latent  capabilities  the 
poets  afterwards  developed,  among  the  rest,  a  peculiar  blending  of 
those  two  contrasted  aspects,  full  of  purpose  for  the  duly  chastened 
intelligence.     Awake,  and  sing,  ye  that  dtcell  in  the  dust. 

Modem  science  explains  the  changes  of  the  natural  world  by  the 
hypotbesis  of  certain  unconscious  forces ;  and  the  sum  of  these 
forces  in  their  combined  action  constitutes  its  conception  of  nature. 
But  side  by  side  with  the  growth  of  this  more  mechanical  concep- 
tion, an  older  and  more  spiritual  philosophy  has  always  maintained 
itself,  a  philosophy  more  of  instinct  than  of  the  nnderstandiDg,  the 
starting-point  of  which  is  not  an  observed  sequence  of  phenomena, 
but  some  such  feeling  as  most  of  us  have  on  the  first  warmer  days  in 
spring,  when  we  seem  to  feel  the  genial  processes  of  nature  actually 
at  work ;  as  if  just  below  the  mould,  and  in  the  hard  wood  of  the 
trees,  there  were  really  circulating  some  spirit  of  life  akin  to  that 
which  makes  its  energies  felt  within  ourselves.  Starting  with  a 
hundred  instincts  such  as  this,  that  older  philosophy  envisages  nature 
rather  as  the  unity  of  a  living  spirit  or  person,  revealing  itself  in 
various  degrees  to  the  kindred  spirit  of  the  observer,  than  as  a  system 
of  mechanical  forces.  Such  a  philosophy  is  a  systematized  form  of 
that  sort  of  poetry  which  also  has  its  fancies  of  a  spirit  of  the  earth, 
or  of  the  sky,  a  personal  intelligence  abiding  in  them,  the  existence 
of  which  is  assumed  in  every  suggestion  it  makes  to  ua  of  a  sym- 
pathy between  the  ways  and  aspects  of  outward  nature  and  the 
moods  of  men,  "VVbat  stood  to  the  primitive  intelligence  in  place  of 
such  conceptions  were  the  cosmical  stories  or  myths,  which,  spring- 
ing up  spontaneously  in  many  minds,  came  at  last  to  represent  to 
them,  in  a  certain  number  of  sensibly  reahsed  images,  oU  they  knew, 
felt,  or  fancied  of  the  natural  world  about  them.  The  sky  in  its 
unity  and  its  variety,  the  sea  in  its  unity  and  its  variety,  mirrored 
themselves  respectively  in  these  simple,  but  profoundly  im- 
pressible spirits,  as  Zeus,  as  Glauous  or  Poseidon.  And  u 
large  port  of  their  experience — all,  that  is,  that  related  to  the 
earth  in  its  changes,  the  growth  and  decay  of  all  things  bom 
of  it — was  covered  by  the  story  of  Demeter,  the  myth  of  the 
earth  as  a  mother.    They  thought  of  Demeter  as  the  old  Germans 
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thought  of  Hertha,  or  the  hiter  Greeks  of  Fan,  as  the  Egyptituu 
thought  of  Isis,  the  land  of  the  Nile,  made  green  by  the  streams  of 
Osiris,  after  whom  Isis  longs,  as  Demeter  after  Persephone ;  tiiLiniTig 
together  in  her  all  their  fluctuating  thoughts,  impressions,  suspicions 
of  the  earth  and  its  appearances,  their  whole  complex  divination  of  a 
mysterious  life,  a  perpetual  working,  a  continuous  act  of  conception 
there.  Or  they  thought  of  the  many-coloured  earth  as  the  garment 
of  Demeter,  as  the  modem  pantheist  speaks  of  it  as  the  "garment  of 
God."  Its  hrooding  fertility ;  the  spring  flowers  breaking  fix)m  its 
surface,  the  thinly  disguised  unhealthfulness  of  their  heavy  perfume, 
and  of  their  chosen  places  of  growth ;  the  delicate  motion  of  all 
growing  things ;  its  fruit,  full  of  drowsy  and  poisonous,  or  fresh, 
reviving  juices ;  its  sinister  caprices  also,  its  droughts  and  sudden 
heats  i  the  long  delays  of  spring ;  its  dumb  sleep,  so  suddenly  flung 
away ;  the  sadness  which  insinuates  itself  into  its  languid  luxuriance; 
aU  this  grouped  itself  round  the  persons  of  Demeter  and  her  circle. 
They  could  turn  always  to  her,  from  the  actual  "earth  itself,  and 
explain  it  through  her,  in  its  sorrow  and  its  promise,  its  duT-TmftM 
and  its  helpfulness  to  man. 

The  personiflcation  of  abstract  ideas  by  modem  painters  or 
sculptors,  shocks,  in  most  cases,  the  tcsthetic  sense,  as  something 
conventional  or  rhetorical,  as  a  mere  transparent  allegory,  or  figure 
of  speech,  which  could  please  almost  no  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  symbolical  representation,  under  the  form  of  human  persons, 
as  Giotto's  Virtues  and  Vicrn  at  Padua,  or  his  Saint  Pocerty  at 
Assisi,  or  the  series  of  the  planets  in  the  early  Italian  engravings  of 
Baldini,  is  profoundly  poetical  and  impressive ;  it  seems  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  mere  symbolism,  and  to  be  connected  with  some 
peculiarly  sympathetic  penetration,  on  the  part  of  those  artists,  into 
the  subjects  they  intended  to  depict.  Symbolism,  so  intense  as  this, 
is  the  creation  of  a  special  temper,  in  which  a  certain  simplicity, 
taking  all  things  au  pied  de  la  kttre,  is  united  to  a  vivid  preoccupation 
with  the  fflsthetic  beauty  of  the  image  itself,  the  Jiijured  side  of 
figurative  exprosaion,  the  form  of  the  metaphor.  When  it  is  said, 
"  Out  of  his  mouth  goeth  a  sharp  aword,"  it  deals  directly  and  boldly 
with  that  difficult  image,  like  that  old  designer  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  who  has  depicted  this,  and  other  images  of  the  Apocalypse, 
in  a  glorious  coloured  window  at  Bourgcs.  It  cares  a  great  deal  frar 
the  hair  of  Temperance,  discreetly  bound,  for  some  subtler  likeness 
to  the  colour  of  the  sky  in  the  girdle  of  Sope,  for  the  inwoven  flames 
in  the  red  garment  of  Charity.  And  what  was  specially  peculiar  to 
the  temper  of  Giotto,  to  the  temper  of  his  age  in  general,  doubtless, 
more  than  to  that  of  oura,  was  the  persistent  and  universal  mood  of 
the  ago  in  which  the  story  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  was  first 
created.     If  some  painter  of  our  own  time  has  conceived  the  image 
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of  The  Day  so  intensely  that  ve  hardly  think  of  distinguishing 
between  the  image,  with  its  girdle  of  dissolving  morning  mist,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  image ;  if  William  Blake,  to  our  so  great 
delight,  makes  the  morning  stars  literally  "  sing  together  " — these 
froits  of  individual  genius  are  iu  part  also  a  "  survival "  from  a 
differrait  age,  with  the  whole  mood  of  which  this  mode  of  expression 
was  more  congruous  than  it  is  with  ours.  But  there  are  traces  of 
the  old  temper  in  the  man  of  to-day  also ;  and  through  these  we  can 
understand  that  earlier  time — a  very  poetical  time,  with  the  more 
highly  gifted  peoples,  iu  which  every  impression  men  received  of  the 
action  of  powers  without  or  within  them  suggested  to  them  the 
presence  of  a  soul  or  will,  like  their  own,  a  person,  with  a  living 
spirit,  and  senses,  and  hands,  and  feet ;  which  when  it  talked  of  the 
return  of  Xore  to  Demeter,  or  the  marriage  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  was 
not  using  rhetorical  language,  hut  yielding  to  a  real  illusion,  to 
which  the  voice  of  man  "  was  really  a  stream,  heauty  an  effluence, 
death  a  mist." 

The  gods  of  Gh-eek  mythology  overlap  each  other ;  they  are  confiiBed 
or  connected  with  each  other,  lightly  or  deeply,  as  the  ease  may  be, 
and  sometimes  have  their  douhles,  at  first  sight  as  in  a  confused 
dream,  yet  never,  when  we  examine  each  detail  more  closely,  without 
a  certain  truth  to  human  reason.  It  is  only  in  a  limited  sense  that 
it  is  possiUe  to  lift,  and  examine  by  itself,  one  thread  of  the  network 
of  story  and  imagery,  which  in  a  certain  age  of  civilisation  wove 
itself  over  every  detail  of  life  and  thought,  over  every  name  in  the 
past,  and  almost  every  place  in  Greece.  The  story  of  Demeter  then 
was  the  work  of  no  single  author  or  place  or  time ;  the  poet  of  this, 
its  first  phase,  was  no  single  person,  but  the  whole  consciousness  of 
an  age,  though  on  age  doubtless  with  its  differences  of  more  or  less 
imaginative  individual  minds,  with  one  here  or  there  eminent, 
though  hut  hy  a  little,  above  a  merely  receptive  majority,  the  spokes- 
man of  a  universal,  though  &intly-felt  prepossession,  attaching  the 
errant  fancies  of  the  people  around  him  to  definite  names  and 
images.  The  myth  grew  up  gradually,  and  at  many  distant  places, 
in  many  minds,  independent  of  each  other,  but  dealing  in  a  common 
temper  with  certain  elements  and  aspects  of  the  natural  world,  as 
one  here,  and  another  there,  seemed  to  cateh  in  that  incident  or 
detail,  which  flashed  more  incisively  than  others  on  the  inward  eye, 
some  influence,  or  feature,  or  characteristic  of  the  great  mother. 
The  various  epithets  of  Demeter,  the  local  variations  of  her  story, 
its  incompatible  incidents,  bear  witness  to  the  manner  of  its  genera- 
tion.  They  illustrate  that  indefiniteness  which  is  characteristic  of 
Qreek  mycology,  a  theology  with  no  central  authority,  no  link  on 
time,  liable  from  the  first  to  an  unnoticed  transformation.  They 
indicate  the  various,  far-distant  spots  from  which  the  visible  body  of 
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the  goddess  slowly  collected  its  constituents,  and  came  at  last  to  have 
a  well-defined  existence  in  the  popular  mind.  In  this  sense,  Demeter 
appears  to  one  in  her  anger,  sullenly  withholding  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  to  another  in  her  pride  of  Persephone,  to  another  in  her 
grateful  gift  of  the  arts  of  agriculture  to  man ;  at  last  only,  is  there 
a  general  recognition  of  a  dearly-arrested  outline,  a  tangihle  emhodi- 
ment,  which  has  soHdified  itsetf  in  the  imagination  of  the  people, 
they  know  not  how. 

The  worship  of  Demeter  belongs  to  that  older  religion,  nearer  to 
the  earth,  which  some  have  thought  they  could  discern  behind  the 
more  definitely  national  mythology  of  Homer.  Sho  is  the  goddess  of 
dark  caves,  and  is  not  wholly  free  from  monstrous  form.  She  gave 
men  the  first  fig  in  one  place,  the  first  peppy  in  another ;  in  another, 
she  first  taught  the  old  Titans  to  mow.  She  is  the  mother  of  the 
vine  also ;  and  the  assumed  name,  hy  which  she  called  herself  in  her 
wanderings,  is  I)6s,  a  gift ;  the  crane,  as  the  harbinger  of  rain,  is 
her  messenger  among  the  birds.  She  knows  the  magic  powers  of 
certain  plants,  cut  from  her  bosom,  to  bane  or  bless ;  and,  under  one 
of  her  epithets,  herself  presides  over  the  springs,  as  also  coming 
from  the  secret  places  of  the  earth.  She  is  the  goddess  then  of  the 
fertility  of  the  earth,  in  its  wifdness  ;  and  so  far  her  attributes  are 
to  some  degree  confused  with  those  of  the  Thessalian  Gaia  and  the 
Phrygian  Gybele.  Afterwards,  and  it  is  now  that  her  most  charac- 
teristic attributes  begin  to  concentrate  themselves,  she  separates  her- 
self from  these  confused  relationships,  as  specially  the  goddess  of 
agriculture,  of  the  fertility  of  the  earth  as  furthered  by  human  skill. 
She  is  the  preserver  of  the  seed  sown  in  hope,  under  many  epithets 
derived  from  the  incidents  of  vegetation,  as  the  simple  countryman 
names  her,  out  of  a  mind  full  of  the  various  experiences  of  his  little 
garden  or  farm.  She  is  the  most  definite  embodiment  of  all  those 
fluctuating  mystical  instincts,  of  which  Gaia,  the  mother  of  the 
earth's  gloomier  offspring,'  is  a  vaguer  and  mistior  one.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  confused  outline,  the  mere  shodowiness  of  mystical 
dreaming,  in  this  most  concrete  human  figure.  TSo  nation,  less 
aesthetically  gifted  than  the  Greeks,  could  have  so  lightly  thrown  its 
mystical  surmise  and  divination  into  images  so  clear  and  idyllic  as 
those  of  the  solemn  goddess  of  the  countrj-,  in  whom  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  mother  are  expressed  with  so  much  tenderness,  and 
the  "  beauteous  head  "  of  Eore,  then  so  fresh  and  peaceful. 

In  this  phase,  then,  the  story  of  Demeter  appears  as  the  peculiar 
creation  of  country-people  of  a  high  impressibility,  dreaming  over 

(1)  In  the  Homeric  hymn,  pi«-emmeDtly,  ot  the  flotrer  vhich  grew  op  for  tha  Biet 
time,  to  mtue  the  fo'otateps  of  Kore,  ths  btr  bat  deadly  Harciaeus,  the  Qower  of  vapcit, 
the  numliDcsg  of  dcilh. 
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their  work  in  spring  or  autumn,  half  consciously  touched  by  a  sense 
of  its  sacreduesfi,  and  a  sort  of  mystery  about  it.  For  there  is  much 
ID  the  life  of  the  farm  everywhere  which  gires,  to  persons  of  any 
serioQenesB  of  disposition,  ^>ecial  opportunity  for  grave  and  gentle 
thoughts.  The  temper  of  people  engaged  in  the  occupations  of 
country  life,  so  permanent,  so  "  near  to  nature,"  is  at  all  times 
alike ;  and  the  habitual  solemnity  of  thought  and  ospresaion  which 
Wordsworth  found  in  the  peasants  of  Cumberland,  and  Francois 
Millet  in  the  peasants  of  Brittany,  may  weE  have  had  its  prototype  in 
early  Greece.  And  so,  even  before  the  development  by  the  poets  of 
their  awful  and  passionate  story,  Demeter  and  Persephone  seem  to 
hare  been  pre-eminently  the  venerable  or  avfitl  goddesses.  Demeter 
haunts  the  fields  in  spring,  when  the  young  lambs  are  dropped ; 
she  visits  the  bams  in  autumn ;  she  takes  part  in  mowing  and 
binding  up  the  com,  and  is  the  goddess  of  sheaves.  She  presides 
over  all  the  pleasant,  significant  details  of  the  farm,  the  tbresbing- 
floor  and  the  full  granary,  and  stands  beside  the  woman  baking 
bread  at  the  oven.  With  these  fancies  are  connected  certain  simple 
rites ;  the  half- understood  local  observance,  and  the  half-believed 
local  legend,  reacting  capriciously  on  each  other.  They  leave  her  a 
fragment  of  bread  and  a  morsel  of  meat,  at  the  cross-roads,  to  take 
on  her  journey ;  and  perhaps  some  real  Demeter  carries  them  away, 
OS  she  wanders  through  the  country.  The  incidents  of  their  yearly 
labour  become  to  them  acts  of  worship ;  they  seek  her  blessing 
through  many  expressive  names,  and  almost  catch  sight  of  her 
at  dawn  or  evening  in  the  nooks  of  the  fragrant  fields.  All 
the  picturesque  implements  of  coimtry  life  are  hers ;  the  poppy 
also,  emblem  of  an  inexhaustible  fertility,  and  full  of  mysterious 
juices  for  the  alleviation  of  pain.  The  countrywoman  who  puts  her 
child  to  sleep  in  the  great,  cradle-Hke  basket  for  winnowing  the  corn, 
remembers  Demeter  Curotrop/ios,  the  mother  of  com  and  children 
alike,  and  makes  it  a  little  coat  out  of  the  dress  worn  by  its  father 
at  his  initiation  into  her  mysteries.  Yet  she  is  an  angry  goddess 
too  sometimes,  Demeter  Eritinys,  the  goblin  of  the  neighbourhood, 
haunting  its  shadowy  places.  She  lies  on  the  ground  out  of  doors 
on  summer  nights,  and  becomes  wet  with  the  dew.  She  grows 
young  again  every  spring,  yet  is  of  great  age,  the  wrinkled  woman 
of  the  Homeric  hymn,  who  becomes  the  nurse  of  Demophoon.  Other 
lighter,  errant  stories  nest  themselves,  as  time  goes  on,  within  the 
greater.  The  water-newt,  which  repels  the  lips  of  the  traveller  who 
stoops  to  drink,  is  Ascalaphus,  who  spoiled  by  his  mockery  the 
pleasure  of  the  goddess,  as  she  drank  once  of  a  wayside  spring  in  her 
wanderings.  The  night-owl  is  the  ti'ansformed  Ascalabus,  who  alone 
had  seen  Persephone  eat  the  morsel  of  pomegranate  in  the  garden  of 
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Aidoneus.  The  bitter  wild  mint  waa  once  a  girl,  who  for  a  moment 
had  made  her  jealous  in  Hades. 

But  the  house  of  the  prudent  countryman  is  a  place  of  honeet 
manners ;  and  Demeter  TAesmophoros  ie  the  guardian  of  married  life, 
the  deity  of  the  discretion  of  wives.  She  is  therefore  the  founder  of 
civilised  order.  The  peaceful  homes  of  men,  scattered  about  the 
land,  in  their  security — Demeter  represents  these  fruits  of  the  earth 
also,  not  without  a  suggestion  of  the  white  cities,  which  shine  upon 
the  bills  above  the  waving  fields  of  com,  seats  of  justice  and  of  true 
kingship.  She  is  also  in  a  certain  sense  the  patron  of  travellers, 
having,  in  her  long  wanderings  after  Persephone,  recorded  and 
handed  down  those  omens  caught  from  little  things — the  birds 
which  crossed  her  path,  the  persons  ivho  met  her  on  the  way,  the 
words  they  said,  the  things  they  carried  in  their  hands — by  noting 
which,  men  bring  their  journeys  to  a  successful  end ;  eo  that  the 
simple  countryman  may  pass  securely  on  his  way,  and  is  led  by 
signs  from  the  goddess  herself,  when  he  travels  far  to  see  her  at 
Hermione  or  Eleusis. 

So  far  the  attributes  of  Demeter  and  Kore  are  similar.  In  the 
mythical  conception,  as  in  the  religious  acts  connected  with  it,  the 
mother  and  the  daughter  are  almost  interchangeable :  they  are  the 
tteo  goddesses,  the  twin-named.  Gradually  Persephone  defines  her- 
self ;  functions  distinct  from  those  of  Demeter  are  attributed  to  her. 
Hitherto,  always  at  the  side  of  Demeter  and  sharing  her  worship, 
she  now  appears  detached  from  her,  coming  and  going  on  her  mys- 
terious business.  A  third  part  of  the  year  she  abides  in  darkness ; 
she  comes  up  in  the  spring ;  and  every  autumn,  when  the  country- 
man sows  his  seed  in  the  earth,  she  descends  thither  again,  and  the 
world  of  the  dead  lies  open,  spring  and  autumn,  to  let  her  in  and 
out.  Persephone  then  is  the  summer-time,  and  a  daughter  of  the 
earth  in  this  sense ;  hut  the  summer  as  bringing  winter ;  the  flowery 
splendour  and  consummated  glory  of  the  year,  as  thereafter  immedi- 
ately beginning  to  draw  near  to  its  end,  as  the  first  yellow  leaf 
crosses  it,  in  the  first  severer  wind.  She  is  the  last  day  of  spring,  or 
the  first  day  of  autumn,  in  the  threefold  division  of  the  Greek  year. 
Her  story  is  but  the  story,  in  an  intenser  form,  of  Adonis,  of 
Hyacinth,  of  Adrastus,  the  king's  blooming  son,  fated,  in  the  story 
of  Herodotus,  to  be  wounded  to  death  with  an  iron  spear,  of  Linus, 
a  fair  child  who  is  torn  to  pieces  by  hounds  every  spring-time,  of 
the  Sleeping  Beauty.  From  being  the  goddess  of  smnmer  and  the 
flowers,  she  becomes  the  goddess  of  night  and  sleep  and  death, 
confusable  with  Hecate,  the  goddess  of  midnight  terrors ;  Koptj 
apprp-oi,  the  mother  of  the  Erinnyes,  who,  appeared  to  Pindar,  to 
warn  him  of  his  approaching  end,  upbraiding  him  because  he  had 
made  no  hymn  in  her  praise,  which   swan's  song  he  thereupon 
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began,  but  finislied  with  her.  She  is  a  twofold  goddess,  therefore, 
according  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  contrasted  aspects  of  her 
nature  is  seized  respectively.  A  duality,  an  inherent  oppoaition 
in  the  very  conception  of  Persephone,  runs  all  through  her  story, 
and  is  part  of  her  ghostly  power.  There  is  ever  something  in  her  of 
a  divided  or  ambiguous  identity ;  hence  the  many  euphemisms  of 
later  language  concerning  her. 

The  BtadcTitoi oHgiiis,  of  the  earlier  stages  of  art  and  poetry,  must 
be  content  to  foUow  faint  traces ;  and  in  what  has  been  here  said, 
much  may  seem  to  hare  been  made  of  little,  with  too  much  comple- 
tion, by  a  general  framework  or  setting,  of  what  after  all  are  but 
doubtful  or-fragmentary  indications.  Yet  there  is  a  certain  cyuiciam 
too,  in  that  over-positive  temper,  which  is  so  jealous  of  our  catching 
any  resemblance  in  the  earlier  world  to  the  thoughts  that  really 
occupy  our  own  minds,  and  which,  in  its  estimate  of  the  actual  frag- 
ments of  antiquity,  is  content  to  find  no  seal  of  human  intelligence 
upon  them.  Slight  indeed  in  themselves,  these  fragmentary  indica- 
tions become  suggestive  of  much,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  such 
general  evidence  about  the  human  imagination  as  is  afforded  by 
the  theory  of  "comparative  mythology,"  or  what  is  called  the 
theory  of  "  animism."  Only,  in  the  application  of  these  theories, 
the  critic  must  never  forget  that  after  all  it  is  with  poetry  that  he  has 
to  do.  As  regards  this  story  of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  what  we 
actually  possess  is  some  actual  fragments  of  poetry,  some  actual 
fragments  of  sculpture ;  and  with  a  curiosity,  justified  by  the  direct 
aesthetic  beauty  of  these  fragments,  we  feel  our  way  backwards  to 
that  engaging  picture  of  the  poet-people,  with  which  the  ingenuity 
of  modem  theory  has  filled  the  void  in  onr  knowledge.  The  abstract 
poet  of  that  first  period  of  mythoI<^y,  creating  in  this  wholly  im- 
personal, intensely  spiritual  way — the  abstract  spirit  of  poetry  itself, 
rises  before  the  mind ;  and,  in  speaking  of  this  poetical  age,  the  critic 
must  take  heed,  before  all  things,  not  to  offend  the  poets. 

"Walter  H.  Pateb. 


{To  be  concluded  in  tlie  next  number.) 
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A  COOL  breeze  from  the  north-west  rose  in  the  early  morning,  and 
fanned  the  heated  waters  of  the  Korean  Channel,  raised  yesterdir 
almost  to  a  glow  by  the  scorching  blaze  of  the  August  sun.  The 
atmosphere  is  still  clear  of  vapour  ;  the  sky  above,  the  sea  beneath, 
both  serenely  blue ;  a  gentle  ripple  just  ruffles  the  surface  of  the 
water,  tossed  into  spray  only  by  the  cleaving  prow  of  the  huge  ship 
steaming  onward  towards  the  land ;  light  fleecy  clouds,  saowy  or  eren 
silvery  white  in  the  early  sunshine,  fleck  the  bright  azure  of  the  sky, 
and  float  across  the  newly-riaen  sun.  Far  away  on  the  port  bow  t 
long  line  of  misty  cloud-masses  hangs  over  the  lofty  summits  of  the 
Korean  island  of  Quel-part,  itself  still  out  of  view.  On  the  starboaTd 
hand  rise  above  the  horizon,  indistinct  in  the  far  distance,  the  bine 
ridges  of  the  mainland,  with  an  archipelago  of  fantastic  rocks  and 
cone-shaped  islets  for  foreground.  Ahead  show  out  the  bold  cU& 
and  steep  inclines  of  the  curious  double  island  known  to  'Western 
navigators  as  Port  Hamilton,  for  which  the  ship  is  bound.  A  deep 
cleft  in  the  lofly  side  soon  widens  to  an  opening;  the  opening 
becomes  a  "  narrow ; "  and  close  to  the  island  promontory  on  tie 
left — for  the  shore  is  bold  and  deep  water  flows  beside  it — the  ship 
glides  into  the  placid  bay  between  the  two  curving  islands  which, 
like  arms,  embrace  and  form  it.  A  few  small  fishing-craft  were  stand- 
ing  into  the  bay,  their  white  or  pale-blue  pennons  fluttering  in  th« 
gentle  breeze  &om  slender  staves  erected  in  their  high-pitched  stems. 
The  slow  progress  towards  the  anchoring  ground  gave  time  for  a 
good  look  round  on  the  shores  of  the  quiet  bay.  On  either  hand 
bills  rose,  here  abruptly,  there  with  gentle  slope,  to  &  height  of  at 
least  five  hundred  feet ;  whilst  above  the  general  line  of  heights 
sharp-pointed  peaks  sprang  to  an  elevation  half  as  great  again.  The 
slopes  were  richly  green :  green  with  fields  of  wa%'ing  millet  still 
unripe.  Cultivation  reigned  on  every  available  spot.  From  beach 
to  summit,  save  where  excessive  steepness  forbids  labour,  the 
whole  hillside  was  divided  into  cultivated  fields,  separated  from  each 
other  by  green  hedgerows  as  in  some  far  Western  lands.  Evay 
scrap  of  ground  was  in  crop,  not  a  single  plot  was  even  follow. 
Above,  or  on  steep  promontories,  or  edging  the  narrow  strip  of  soil 
between  the  rocky  beach  and  the  cliffs  that  here  and  there  vary  the 
outline  of  the  shore,  grow  clumps  of  evergreen  oaks,  or  copses  of  fir 
and  pine.  The  fields  were  small,  and  the  thick  foliage  of  the  dividing 
hedges  looked  at  a  distance  like  a  bank  of  green.  The  contour  of 
the  land,  the  size  and  fashion  of  the  fields,  the  moist  verdure  of  the 
slopes,  recalled  to  more  than  one  of  us,  by  whom  the  place  was  now 
visited  for  the  first  time,  the  green  landscapes  of  southern  Ireland. 
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In  a  fold  of  the  hillside  between  two  gentle  ascents,  half-way 
toward  the  Bummit  of  the  ridge  of  Sodo,  the  westernmost  island  of 
ihe  two,  peered  out  ft-om  amidst  fields  and  hedgerows,  the  scattered 
rooia  of  a  small  hamlet.  Elsewhere  the  population  is  gathered  into 
four  large  villages  or  towns — two  on  the  western,  and  two  on  the 
eastern  island.  The  chief  town  lies  toward  the  north  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  hay,  where  the  island  dips  to  a  long  promontoi^ 
crowned  at  the  point  with  such  a  headland  as  Misenum.  Across  the 
dip  between  the  central  ridge  and  this  elevated  headland  lie  the 
blue  mountains  of  the  distant  main.  Beyond  the  cape,  and  between 
it  and  the  western  shore,  nins  a  narrow  strait,  shallow,  and  with 
sonken  rocks  which  make  the  Kttlo  sound  between  the  islands  almost 
land-locked.  The  town  is  compactly  built ;  hip-roofs  of  poles  and 
mat,  with  sloping  ends,  lie  close  together.  In  the  distance  they 
called  to  mind  the  likeness  of  a  testttdo  of  besieging  shields.  The 
town  abuts  upon  the  stony  beach.  Each  house  and  its  dep^ident 
Imildings  are  surrounded  by  a  rude  stone  wall.  Above  the  coping 
shoot  branches  of  green  shrubs,  and  here  and  there  stems  of  the 
imiversal  millet.  Between  the  house  walls  run  rudely-paved  lands 
as  steep  and  stony  as  at  Brixham  or  Clovelly.  A  few  boats  were 
hauled  upon  the  beach,  and  a  coasting  craft  of  some  thirty  tons 
rode  at  anchor  hard  by.  The  town  itself  contains  close  on  two 
hundred  and  fifty  houses,  and  possibly  a  thousand  souls. 

On  the  other  island,  also  on  the  beach,  but  where  the  water 
makes  almost  an  inlet  in  the  shore,  are  two  other  towns.  Both 
seemed  large — as  large  at  least  as  the  one  just  noticed  on  Sodo.  In 
front  of  the  southernmost  lay  many  junka  at  anchor.  From  both — 
but  not  from  a  single  house  of  either  town  on  the  other  island — 
wreaths  of  blue  smoke  rose.  The  more  northern  climbs  somewhat 
high  ap  the  hill,  and  yet  higher  throws  out  a  scanty  suburb.  The 
fourth  town  was  passed  and  soon  hidden  behind  a  jutting  headland  : 
it  is  perhaps  the  smallest  of  the  four. 

In  front  of  each  stands  a  stately  tree ;  beneath  its  shade,  on  a 
platform  rudely  faced  with  loose  stones,  the  elders  and  the  com- 
mons of  the  little  communities  ^assemble.  At  first,  as  we  entered 
the  bay,  scarce  a  soul  was  stirring.  A  few  men  and  boys  were  seen 
moving  about  in  front  of  some  of  the  houses,  or  perhaps  along  a  lane 
between  the  hedgerows.  But  as  the  morning  advanced,  many  peeped 
out  from  their  doors,  till  before  long  a  crowd  was  gathered  before 
each  little  town  to  look  at  the  ship  moving  slowly  up  the  bay.  The 
anchor  was  cast  opposite  the  town  first  mentioned.  Within  a  short 
time  of  anchoring,  a  boat  put  off  from  the  ship  for  the  shore,  to  make 
some  inquiries  of  the  head-man,  or  governor  of  the  island.  The 
emissary  was  received  at  the  water's  edge,  and  courteously  conducted 
to  the  great  tree,  the  shade  cast  by  which  was  supplemented  by  that 
of  a  canvas  awning  spread  for  the  purpose.  The  officer  was  receivwl 
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by  the  chief  men  of  the  place,  each  distinguished — besides  the 
stature  and  bearing  of  a  higher  class — by  an  official  head-dreas. 
This  head-gear  is  black,  made  of  some  light  fibrous  substance,  as 
finely  woven  as  a  horsehair  sieve,  and  in  shape  much  resembling  that 
of  the  peasant  women  of  South  Wales,  the  heroines  of  Fishguard. 
The  cavity  to  receive  the  head  is  cup-shaped,  and  beneath  the  brim. 
The  oommon  robe  of  all  is  white,  long  and  flowing  like  the  Japanese 
kimono,  and  girt  in  at  the  waist.  Loose  broad  trousers  of  the  same 
are  tied  in  below  the  knee;  white  socks  or  buskins,  and  pointed, 
tumed-up  shoes  complete  the  costume.  The  hair  is  long,  and  is 
gathered  up  into  a  small  knot  upon  the  crown.  The  children  wear 
it  in  a  long  plaited  tail  behind ;  perhaps  a  remnant  of  the  Manchu 
tyranny  which  tried,  and  failed  in  the  attempt,  to  put  upon  the 
Koreans  the  same  head-mark  as  that  submitted  to  by  the  more  pliable 
Chinese. 

In  the  little  embassy  from  the  ship  there  was  no  one  who  could 
apefdc  tho  Korean  tongue.  Conmiunication  was  held  by  the  aid  of  a 
Chinese  servant,  who  wrote  the  few  questions  asked  in  the  characters 
of  his  language.  Question  and  answer  were  written  upon  paper,  and 
readily  interpreted  by  both  Korean  and  Chinese,  though  neiljier 
could  speak  one  word  of  the  other's  tongue.  The  head-men  would  not 
allow  the  baser  sort,  of  whom  a  small  crowd  had  already  collected,  to 
approach  too  near.  Those  who  did  were  waved  back,  and  when  signs 
and  orders  failed,  were  beaten  backwards  with  bamboos.  The  village 
senate — for  such  seemed  the  group  of  elders  who  surrounded  the 
venerable  head-man — were  unarmed,  and  no  member  bore  even  a 
staff  of  o£Bce. 

The  not  important  iafoimation  asked  for  being  courteously 
imparted,  the  boat  returned  on  board.  Soon  as  the  beU  struck  eight 
tho  colours  were  hoisted  in  accordance  with  ancient  naval  custom, 
and  tho  band  played  "  Gk)d  save  the  Queen ! "  The  notes  of  the 
music  floated  across  the  bay,  and  the  crowds  of  gazers  at  the  different 
Tillages  quickly  increased.  An  hour  afterwards  a  boat  again  pulled 
in  towards  the  beach,  this  time  carrying  a  goodly  load  of  visitors. 
On  landing,  as  before,  two  grave  inhabitants,  adorned  with  the 
oflicial  head-dress,  met  the  visitors  and  conducted  them  to  the 
meeting-place  beneath  the  tree.  The  senate  was  assembled  to  reoetve 
them.  Again  the  general  public  was  kept  at  a  respectful  distance, 
and  by  the  same  argument  as  before.  The  aged  head-man  was  cour- 
teous, and  hospitable  withal.  An  attendant  brought  forth  some 
native  liquor,  which  was  poured  into  a  broad-mouthed,  shallow  oup 
of  metal,  first  tasted  by  the  venerable  host — such  is  the  Korean 
mode — and  then  handed  to  the  visitors.  The  liquor,  whitish  in 
oolour  and  sour  in  taste,  is  possibly  akin  to  the  koumta  of  the  Tartar 
tribe.''.  The  visit  of  strangers  was  evidently  not  much  liked.  Still 
the   elders    showed   a    certain    grave  courtesy,   and    a    somewhat 
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pleasiDg  and  even  well-bred  manner.  As  the  officers  from  the  ship 
divided  into  small  parties  of  three  and  four  to  explore  the  island, 
eome  slight  show  of  opposition  was  made.  This  was  orercome,  or 
pnrposely  let  pass  onnoticed  ;  bo  two  of  the  little  senate  accompanied 
each  party.  The  strangers  being  young,  and  eager  for  exercise  after 
their  confinement  on  board,  pushed  out  quickly  for  the  hills.  Inspec- 
tion of  the  town  was  firmly  resisted,  and  with  almost  complete 
success ;  so  roads  had  to  be  taken  to  the  right  and  left.  Hurrying  after 
the  eager  visitors  could  be  seeD,  frmn  the  deck  of  the  ship,  the  two 
attending  villagers  in  their  high-crowned  hats  and  flowing  robee ; 
now  lagging  half-tired  out  behind,  now  trotting  courageously  to 
regain  the  party  in  front,  now  eagerly  waving  the  fan  whioh  all 
carry,  now  fluttering  it  rapidly  to  cool  themselves,  for  the  sun  was 
already  high,  and  the  thermometer,  even  afloat,  showed  87'^  in  the 
ehade.  When  signs  had  no  effect,  the  visitors  were  hailed  "  Chin- 
chin,"  the  universal  salutation  on  the  China  coast,  believed  by  the 
Bnglish  to  be  Chinese,  and  by  the  Chinese  to  be  English ;  though  in 
reality  it  belongs  to  neither  speech.  Probably,  however,  the  use  of 
the  phrase  now  is  a  remnant  of  former  intercourse  with  Chinese. 

Some  did  actually  succeed  in  traversing  the  village,  and  even  in 
seeing  the  inside  of  a  Korean  house.  Not  a  woman  was  visible ;  all 
had  been  carefully  hidden  away.  The  houses  are  built  of  wood,  with 
sliding  doors  and  windows,  like  those  of  the  Japanese.  In  the  front, 
about  the  centre,  is  a  recess  or  open-sided  chamber,  for  reposing  in 
daring  the  summer  heats.  At  one  end  is  a  low  balcony  or  verandah, 
formed  by  the  protruding  eaves,  A  light  railing  runs  round  it,  and 
a  cool  resting-place  is  thus  made.  The  house-floor  is  a  raised  plat- 
form, as  in  Japan,  a  small  portion  of  which  is  cut  away  just  within 
the  door,  to  form  a  cavity  in  which,  on  entering,  the  shoes  or 
sandals  are  deposited.  The  only  domestic  animals  seen  were  pigs — 
probably  of  the  Chinese  breed — and  di^.  In  the  fields,  singly,  and 
in  some  places  in  twos  and  threes,  were  numerous  rounded  cones, 
with  a  sharp  pointed  thatch  upon  the  roof,  which  look  like  huts,  but 
were  found  to  be  small  granaries  for  the  millet  when  harvested.  At 
the  northern  end  of  the  chief  village  these  stood  so  thick  aa  to  bear 
the  semblance  of  an  Indian  town. 

Two  of  the  island  senators  who  had  accompanied  one  of  the  parties 
of  officers  who  had  landed,  expressed  a  wish  by  signs  to  pay  a  visit 
to  ibs  ship.  Ko  persuasion  could  get  them  to  go  alone.  The  officers 
signified  Uieir  assent  to  repeated  requests  to  accompany  them,  and  a  . 
native  boat  was  launched  to  take  them  on  board.  This  frail  bark 
was  worked  by  «  man  and  two  boys,  who  propelled  it  by  a  single  souU, 
with  the  bent  handle  and  straw  lashing  at  the  inner  end,  common  in 
N<niherQ  China  and  Japan.  The  boat  itself  was  of  the  rudest  con- 
sbuction.  The  sides  were  fashioned  of  wide  and  roughly  trimmed 
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plants  hewn  from  some  tree  of  great  size.  The  ends  protruded  &r 
beyond  the  stern,  and  acmes  them,  above  the  water,  were  laid  rows 
of  slender  poles  offering  a  fragile  deck  on  which  to  stand.  The 
passengers,  as  in  the  sampans  of  Amoy  and  the  Straits,  sit  at  the  bov. 

ArriTed  alongside  the  ship,  the  Korean  visitors  clambered  up  the 
side.  On  reaching  the  deck  each  bowed  low,  and  said,  "  Chin-chin." 
One  i!&B  a  fine  and  even  handsome  man,  six  feet  high  at  least,  with 
Caucasian  features  and  a  copper-coloured  skin.  His  mouth  and  chin 
were  fringed  with  a  scanty  black  heard.  On  his  head  was  the  official 
hat,  but  white,  not  black,  like  all  the  others  that  had  been  seen. 
This,  it  is  explained,  shows  that  be  is  in  mourning  for  his  mother, 
white  in  the  Korea,  as  in  China,  being  the  hue  of  mourning.  The 
visitorsat  first  showed  evident  signs  of  timidity ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
were  not  without  a  certain  amount  of  swagger,  though  good  manners 
still  held  paramount  sway.  They  yielded  to  invitation,  which  bad  to 
be  more  than  once  repeated,  and  went  about  the  ship  looking  at  fte 
gims,  the  shot,  and  the  various  small  arms.  Invited  to  look  into  the 
muzzle  of  a  huge  twelve-ton  piece,  they  pohtely  and  with  even 
graceful  gesture,  declined.  Expression  and  refusal  said  plainly, 
"  A  thousand  thanks  ;  I  will  assume  for  your  sake  that  it  is  won- 
derful, as  you  evidently  wish  that  I  should."  The  taller  one 
explained  that  he  understood  what  the  great  gun  was ;  he  pointed  to 
it,  and  shouted  loudly,  "Boom  !  "  thus  mimicking  the  roar  of  modern 
artillery.  This  was  so  favourably  received  that  he  attempted  the 
same  mode  of  expressing  himself  when  shown  the  engines,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Whoosh !  Whoosh  !  " 

Invited  to  descend  to  the  deck  on  which  the  seamen  mess,  they 
again  showed  their  diffident  manner.  The  sight  of  Chinese  cooks, 
howev-er,  at  the  cooking  galley  seemed  to  be  reassuring ;  and  the 
strangers  proceeded  to  inspection.  As  in  China,  so  in  the  Korea, 
nil  admirari,  or  at  least  the  repression  of  outward  symptoms  of 
admiration,  is  regarded  as  essential  to  good  manners.  The  two 
strangers  tried  hard,  and  for  some  time  successfully,  to  restrain  their 
feelings.  These  at  last  got  the  better  of  them.  Shown  into  the  ward- 
room, a  well-lighted,  and — for  a  ship  at  least — a  lofty  apartment, 
bung  with  brightly  coloured  pictures,  and  adorned  with  gilded 
mouldings,  they  expressed  their  admiration  loudly  in  a  spontaneous 
outburst  of  delight.  The  taUer  visitor  forgot  hie  mourning,  clapped 
his  hands  loudly  upon  the  table,  inclined  his  head  towards  a  gorgeous 
chromo>lithograph,  and  broke  out  into  a  song  of  joyous  delight. 
Calling  for  the  interpreting  paper  and  pencil,  he  wrote  in  rapid  but 
weU-formed  characters  the  assertion  that  all  was  perfect.  Then  bo^ 
he  and  his  friend  seated  themsdves  and  relapsed  into  placid  admirs- 
tion  and  well-bred  ease.  Above  their  heads  hung  a  portrait  of  Queen 
Victoria.  It  was  explained  to  them  who  the  august  personage  wu; 
both  rose,  etood  in  front  of  it,  and  made  it  low  and  revOTont  obeisance. 
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The  gestures  were  the  same  as  tLoBO  tliat  still  linger  in  Japan,  in 
«pite  of  the  hot  haste  in  adopting  Western  cuBtoms. 

Hospitality  was  thrust  upon  them  in  the  English  manner  by  the 
offer  of  the  national  heverage.  They  expected  their  hosts  to  taste 
first,  and  then  they  themselves  took  long  sips  of  the  ale.  The  glasses 
were  put  down,  and  no  sign  of  pleasure  or  of  disgust  appeared  upon 
the  face  of  either ;  hut,  after  a  decent  interval,  the  tall  Korean  called 
again  for  paper  and  pencil,  and  this  time  wrote  a  request  that  tho 
pale-ale — not,  it  is  true,  improved  by  a  voyage  half  round  the 
world — ^might  be  given  to  his  low-bom  countrymen  who  worked  the 
boat  in  which  he  came  on  board.  After  this  he  was  tried  with  a 
4weet,  highly-flaToured  liqueur.  Of  this  both  he  and  his  companion 
altogether  approved,  and  no  pressure  was  needed  to  induce  them  to 
accept  a  second  glass.  Opposite  to  where  they  sat  wus  a  large 
mirror.  Catching  sight  of  the  reflections  of  their  faces  in  this,  they 
rose  and  stood  immediately  in  front  of  it,  rectifying  meantime 
defects  in  their  toilet. 

The  tall  visitor,  who  took  the  lead  in  all  matters,  asked  in  writing 
if  the  band,  the  strains  of  which  he  had  probably  heard  in  the 
tnoming,  might  be  ordered  to  play.  His  request  was  complied  with, 
and  soon  the  stirring  sounds  of  the  march  of  the  Presbrajenski 
Regiment  penetrated  to  the  ward-room.  The  effect  was  instantane- 
ous and  strange.  The  shorter  islander,  who  seemed  older  than  hia 
■companion,  and  who  had  a  grave  and  reverent  aspect,  suddenly 
brightened  up ;  then,  extending  his  arms  horizontally,  threw  hack 
his  head,  and  began  a  slow  dance  in  unison  with  the  music.  He  was 
evidently  eubUmely  unaware  of  the  strange  grotesqueness  of  his  com- 
bined levity  and  solemnity  of  appearance.  The  dance  was  kept  up  for 
a  minute  or  two,  and  reminded  one  of  the  strange  devotional  exercise 
of  the  dervishes  of  Galata.  The  younger  visitor  was  less  moved,  but 
he,  too,  permitted  the  effects  of  the  pleasure  of  the  sensation  to  be 
distinctly  perceived.  At  length,  it  was  explained  to  them  that  they 
must  leave,  as  the  ship  was  about  to  sail.  They  civilly  said  "  farewell," 
or  what  seems  to  be  such,  and  getting  into  their  crazy-looking  boat, 
were  sculled  towards  the  shore. 

Few  on  board  her  failed  to  regret  that  they  had  not  been  able  to 
aee  more  of  this  strange  people,  which  has,  more  consistently  and 
«uccessfiilly  than  either  Chinese  or  Japanese,  resisted  ail  attempts 
at  intercourse  on  the  part  of  foreigners.  Four  years  ago,  the 
Americans,  who  tried  to  gain  access  to  the  country,  with  a  result 
different  from  that  which  followed  Commodore  Perry's  mission 
to  Japan,  were  led  into  a  conflict  with  the  Koreans,  and  having 
undertaken  an  expedition  with  insuflicient  force,  were  repulsed. 
Since  then,  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  Western  nation  to  pene- 
trate the  mysterious  exclosiveness  of  the  Korea  has  been  made. 
IjCSS  is  known  of  the  country  and  of  the  people  than  o£  the  man- 
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ners  and  customs  of  many  savage  tribes.     What  their  religion  ie, 
is  doubtful ;  and  eTcn  within  a.  few  hundred  miles  of  their  shores 
two  totally  difTereut  accounta  of  their  system  of  govemment  and 
polity  are  given.     One  authority  declares  them  to  be  citizens  of  a 
republic ;  another,  the  despotically  governed  subjects  of  an  antocratic 
ruler.     At  Port  Hamilton  no  temple  nor  sign  of  worship  (save  per- 
haps veneration  of  ancestors,  as  in  China  and  Japan)  was  visiUe. 
The  village  communities  are  governed  evidently  by  a  deliberative 
body ;  a  senate  either  chosen  by  age,  or  a  council  of  leaders  selected 
as  in  ancient  Germany,  ex  nobilitale.     There  are  symptoms  of  the 
existence  of  an  aristocracy  of  birth,  or  a  superior  class.    EducatiiMi  ie 
widely  disseminated;  moat  can  write  and  understand  the  Chineac 
characters.     TTnlike  their  Japanese  neighbours  and — if  the  theory 
of  a  Korean  immigration  into  Japan  in  pre-biatoric  times  be  accepted 
— probable  descendants,  they  do  not  on  ordinary  occasions  go  armed. 
About  them  there  hangs  the  interest  inevitably  begotten  by  mystery, 
and  an  interest  which  approaching  events  may  intensify.     The  rest-    ' 
less  party  in  Japan,  which  has  run  such  a  headlong  course  on  the    | 
path  of  Europeanisation,  is   said  to  purpose  an   attack  upon  the    ' 
Koreans,  simply  to  "keep  in  wind"  the  Samvrai,  the  military  class    , 
which  the  three  or  four  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  aholittcm    i 
of  feudahsm,  have  been  insufficient  to  absorb.     That  some  intention    ■ 
of  the  kind  passes  through  the  minds  of  the  ruling  clique  in  Japan,  \t   ' 
tolerably  certain.     The  native  press,  in  discussing  relations  with  the    | 
Korea,  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  the  only  difference  of  opinion    I 
is  as  to  the  pretext.     A  prominent  Japanese  newspaper  has  very    I 
recently  attributed  the  warlike  aspirations  of  the  hour  to  the  machi-    ! 
nations  of  the  less  reputable  foreigners,  who  have,  as  a  class,  made 
so  much  out  of  the  foibles  and  the  innocent  mistakes  of  the  Japanese 
people.     A  writer  in  the  journal  in  question  infers  that  they  desire 
to  reap  f^ain  such  a  harvest  as  fell  to  those  occidentals  who,  in 
the  golden  age  of  Westem  commerce  with  Japan,  enriched  them- 
selves by  rather  questionable  transactions.     "  They  probably  desire," 
hints  a  writer  in  this  Japanese  journal,  "  to  buy  worn-out  vessels  for 
next  to  nothing,  and  sell  them  to  us  at  exorbitant  prices."     It  will 
be  well  if  Japan  pauses  before  being  led  into  the  dangers  of  a  war- 
like policy.     Going  to  war  "  with  a  light  heart"  is  likely  to  produce 
as  many  ills  in  the  far  East  as  in  the  West.  The  imitators  of  Westem 
manners  in  Japan  know  enough  of  recent  history  to  be  aware  of  the 
dangers  that  overtook  a  dynasty  which,  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  a 
certain  class  of  the  population,  declared  war  against  a  neighbour  of 
unascertained  strength  with  «n  ceevr  Uger.     May  they  profit  by  the 
example.     The  Korea   is  the   last  semi- civilised  State  which   has     ! 
resisted  the  attempts  of  foreigners  to  open  intereourse  with  it.     The 
days  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  are  past ;  it  will  be  a  painful  burlesque 
if  their  career  be  mimicked  by  Japan.        Oypkian  A.  G,  Bkidoe. 
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TiLEVBN  years  ago  tlie  queaiion  waa  raised  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Hill  as  to  whether  the  charge  of  personal  cowardice,  brought 
against  Louis  Napoleon  by  Victor  Hugo  and  others,  was  refiited  by 
the  lamentable  boldness  which  he  showed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
cmip  d'dtat.  Mr.  Mill's  attention  was  called  to  a  passage  which 
I  had  seen  in  the  writinga,  I  think,  of  Louis  Blanc,  to  the  effect 
that  Robespierre,  though  he  had  less  personal  courage  than  Danton, 
liad  more  moral  courage ;  and  it  was  asked  whether  Louis  Napoleon 
might  not,  in  this  respect,  have  been  like  Robespierre.  Mr.  Mill 
recognised  the  importance  of  making  the  distinction  between  &e 
two  kinds  of  courage,  and  obserred  that  the  type  of  character  which 
combines  great  physical  courage  with  an  utter  want  of  moral 
courage  is  only  too  common.  This  remark  of  our  great  philosopher 
may  serve  as  a  text  for  a  short  comparison  and  contrast  between  the 
two  forms  of  courage ;  and  for  an  inquiry  how  far  physical  fear,  and 
how  far  what  may  he  called  moral  fear,  is  a  chief  ingredient  in  the 
fear  of  death. 

At  the  outset  we  are  met  by  a  difficulty  in  the  use  of  terms, 
which  is  indicated  in  the  motto  prefixed  to  this  article.  Is  mor^ 
courage  necessarily  laudable?  The  courage  of  Lady  Macbeth, 
like  that  which  prompted  the  coup  ^4tat,  was  atrociously  immoral ; 
but  it  is  difficult,  without  doing  violence  to  language,  to  refuse, 
in  a  sense,  to  give  the  name  of  moral  courage  to  the  courage 
of  those  who  "fortem  animum  preestant  rebus  quas  turpiter 
audent,"  and  whose  "faith  unfaithful  keeps  them  falsely  true." 
At  any  rate,  their  courage  has  reference  to  moral  sanctions, 
and  is  a  form  of  moral  courage  if  jooral  courage  is  the  only 
altematiTe  to  physical.  It  was  this  dubious  kind  of  courage 
which  Xenophanes  disclaimed,*  when  charged  with  cowardice  for 
refusing  to  gamble :  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  am  the  greatest  coward  in 
the  world,  for  I  dare  not  do  what  is  wrong."  ^     It  is,  however,  plain 

(1)  ThisBort  of  cowardice  was  not  the  fuling  of  a  late  dignitsiy  of  tlieChnroh,  who 
Ku  lucknamed  "  PreBence  of  Uind,"  in  couaeqasnco  of  a  stoiy  told  by  lunuelf.  "  A 
friend,"  he  used  to  relate,  "invited  me  to  go  out  with  him  on  the  water.  The  iky  was 
threatening,  and  I  declined.  At  length  bo  succeeded  in  persuading  me,  and  we  om- 
harked.  A  squall  came  on,  the  boat  Inrched,  aud  my  friend  fell  OTOrboai^].  Twice  he 
■ank,  and  twice  he  n»e  to  the  inrface.  He  placed  hia  handi  on  the  prov,  ami  endea- 
voiued  to  climb  in.  There  was  great  apprehension  leat  be  should  opset  tho  boat, 
Fiovidentially  I  had  brought  my  ombrella  with  me.  I  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
strike  him  two  or  three  hard  blows  over  the  knuckles.  He  let  go  his  hold  and  lank. 
The  boat  lighted  itself  and  we  were  saved."— £if»ih(r9ft  Accmiv,  April,  1861. 
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that  wliem  Mr.  Mill  spoke  of  the  rarity  of  moral  courage,  he  used  the 
term  in  a  good  sense ;  he  lamented  that  all  but  a  very  few  are  willing 
to  follow  the  multitude  to  do  evil,  or  to  abstain  from  doing  good.  Such, 
also,  is  the  meaning  that  is  nearly  always  attached  to  moral  courage  ; 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  hard  to  show  more  clearly  what  moral  cou- 
rage in  this,  its  best,  sense  is,  and  how  easily  physical  courage  may 
exist  without  it,  than  in  the  well-known  lament  of  Hamlet — 

"Am  I  Q  coward? 
WLo  calls  me  Tillain  ?  breaks  my  pate  across  ?  .  .  . 
Why  I  should  take  it ;  for  it  cannot  be. 
But  I  am  pigeon -liver' d,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppresaioa  bitter." 

This  hybrid  courage  may  be  well  illustrated  by  examples  from  actual 
life.  But  I  must  premise  that  what  I  call  moral  fear  is  often,  if  not 
always,  a  development  from  bodily  fear.  The  schoolboy,  in  dread  of 
his  master's  displeasure,  knows  of  the  possible  application  of  the 
rod;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  distinction  which  I  draw  between  moral 
and  physical  courage  might  be  otherwise  expressed  as  a  distinction 
between  a  higher  kind  of  physical  courage  and  a  lower.  Having 
called  attention  to  this  vagueness  of  langu^e,  I  will  begin  by 
giving  a  few  instances,  taken  at  random,  of  the  common  or  Hamlet 
type  of  character,  which  possesses  physical  courage  in  excess  of  moral. 
An  apologist  of  Governor  Eyre  wrote  an  account  of  the  adventurous 
boldness  which  he  had  shown  in  early  life ;  and  asked  triumphantly 
how  such  a  man  could  be  charged  with  cowardice.  The  answer  was 
obvious,  that,  as  Governor  of  Jamaica,  he  had  not  been  wanting  in 
what  a  soldier  understands  as  courage,  but  that  he  lost  his  head  in  a 
panic.  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  kindly  memoir  of  his  brother,  relates 
that  this  brother,  though  braver  than  himself  in  boyish  sports,  was 
more  sensitive  to  ridicule.^  The  Scythians,  says  Herodotus,  had  a 
long  and  indecisive  war  with  their  revolted  slaves.  At  last,  one  of  the 
masters  complained  that  they  must  lose  by  the  struggle,  whether 
they  fell  themselves  or  killed  those  who  belouged  to  them  ;  and  he 
proposed  that  they  should  arm  themselves,  not  with  swords,  but 
with  whips.  The  hint  was  taken ;  and,  on  seeing  the  old  instrument 
of  oppression,  the  slaves  trembled,  and  submitted  to  their  bonds. 

We  now  pass  on  to  an  opposite  and  less  familiar  type  of 
character, — that  of  remarkable  men  whose  physical  courage  has,  on 
important  occasions,  fallen  short  of  what  might  have  been  expected; 
the  shortcoming  being  often  due  to  youth  and  inexperience. 
Turenne,  being  asked  whether  he  was  frightened  at  the  beginning 
of  a  battle,  said,  "  Yes,  I  sometimes  feel  great  nervous  excitement, 
but  there  are  many  subaltern  officers  and  soldiers  who  feel  none  what- 

(1^  Tapntarerj  diffennit  case-  nlmost  overy  sans  aiucide  hM  physical,  wiChoiit 
moral,  courage. 
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over ! "  CondS  was  much  agitated  in  his  first  campaign.  "  My  body 
trembles,"  be  said,  "  with  the  actions  my  soul  meditates !  "  Frederic 
the  Great,  at  Molwitz,  gave  but  little  promise  of  ever  becoming  a 
soldier.  It  ia  reported  of  one  of  the  ablest  friends  of  Washington 
that,  in  his  first  battle,  bis  nerves  quite  gave  way,  and  that  be  bad 
to  be  held  to  bis  post  by  two  soldiers ;  it  was  as  if  the  hero's  legs 
tried  to  carry  him  o£F  in  spite  of  himself.  It  is  obvious  to  remark 
that  distinguished  men,  whose  nerves,  have  thus  completely  broken 
down,  may  thank  tbeir  stars  for  being  distinguished.  Much  is 
forgiven  them,  for  they  did  much  service.  Had  they  been  common 
soldiers,  they  would  have  received  as  little  indulgence  for  the 
automatic  action  of  their  feet,  as  the  poor  receive  for  the  malady  of 
kleptomania.  There  is,  however,  a.  special  reason  why  allowance 
should  be  made  for  generals  whose  presence  of  mind  has  faQed  them. 
A  private  has  only  to  shut  bis  eyes  to  danger,  and  to  confront  it 
with  that  c/iien  de  courage,  of  which  a  great  commander  spoke  with 
envious  disparagement.  But  the  skilled  courage  of  a  general  is  a 
virtue  of  a  very  different  order.  He  must,  as  it  were,  have  two 
selves.  In  deliberation,  be  musi;  calculate  the  exact  amount  of 
danger  to  which  he  exposes  bis  troops;  and  then,  in  action,  the 
calculation  must  be  erased  from  bis  mind.  He  must  often  say  to 
himself,  "  Peace,  peace,"  when  he  feels  that  there  is  no  peace ;  and, 
by  a  sort  of  military  faith,  he  must  fight  as  seeing  a  safety  which  is 
invisible.  It  ia  true  that  Nelson  exclaimed,  "What  is  fear?  I 
never  saw  fear."  But,  at  the  time.  Nelson  was  young;  and  against 
his  remark  may  be  set  the  saying  of  Charles  V.,  when  be  saw 
^vTitten  on  a  tombstone,  "  Here  lies  a  man  who  never  knew  fear !  " 
"Then,"  observed  the  emperor,  "he  can  never  have  snuffed  acuidle 
with  his  fingers ; "  or,  as  we  should  say,  such  a  man  can  never  have 
felt  the  first  touch  of  the  forceps  of  a  dentist.  Charles  Y.,  no 
doubt,  spoke  from  a  commander's  point  of  view ;  and  ho  may,  like 
other  commanders,  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  emulating  the  happy 
fearlessness  of  his  soldiers.  By  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  a 
general  loses  the  military  virtue  in  its  intuitive  and  unconscious  form.* 
In  the  above  examples,  the  timidity  shown  by  great  men  is 
admitted  to  have  been  a  serious  defect,  however  readily  explained ; 
but  this  ie  hardly  so  true  in  the  case  of  those  who  may  roughly  be 

(1)  It  is  po«mbl}r  owing  to  tharo  boing  inch  various  fonns  and  aspecta  of  courage 
that  philosophera  differ  ao  mucli  in  tlieir  estimate  of  it.  Lord  Bacon,  perhaps  oa  the 
priociple  of  damning'  sine  or  TJitQes  ho  had  no  mind  to,  dopredated  boldness,  and 
deecribed  it  a*  "a  child  of  ignorance  and  baseness."  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  aet 
coimge  on  a  pedestal,  and  apecially  distiogaished  it  from  the  connterfeit  form  of  it 
whkh  comes  from  ignorance.  Johnson  vent  jet  further,  and  maintained  that 
"  coinage  ia  reckoned  tbe  greatest  of  all  virtnos,  because,  nnleaa  a  man  has  that  TiTtae, 
be  has  no  aecnrit;  for  preserriag  any  other  ; "  which  is  liks  suyiDg  that  the  watchdog 
if  the  moat  august  member  'of  tbe  household,  beoause  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
other  membon. 
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colled  artists,  including  under  tliat  term  poets  and  orators.  L)  esti- 
mating the  "  fears  of  the  brave  and  follies  of  the  wise,"  as  shown 
by  artists,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  their  fear  is  an  element 
in  their  bravery,  and  that  their  folly  is  bound  up  with  their  wisdom. 
That  courage  should  ever  rest  on  a  basis  of  fear  seems  at  first  sight 
u  parodox,  but  to  the  readers  of  Romaki  the  difficulty  should  not 
seem  insuperable.  Savonarola  was  a  man  of  heroic  moral  courage ; 
yet  George  Eliot  admits  that  he  was  remarkably  ready,  under 
torture,  to  confess  whatever  hie  tormentors  chose.  His  biographers 
bring  his  timidity  into  a  yet  stronger  light  by  pointing  out  that 
his  courage  failed  him  in  the  presence  of  infectious  disease ;  and 
that  his  persecutors,  in  applying  the  torture  which  so  utterly 
unmanned  him,  seem  to  have  followed  the  plan  which  long  after- 
wards was  nditely  recommended  by  Burleigh,  and  to  have  applied 
it  "  as  mercifully  as  such  a  thing  might  be."  No  doubt  it  is 
easy  to  exi^gerate  the  proofs  of  moral  courage  which  the  reformer 
gave.  His  eloquence  was  a  powerful  conductor  of  such  courage, 
and  one  is  tempted  to  credit  him  with  the  sum  total  of  the 
courage  which  he  inspired  ;  but,  first,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  was  as  enormously  superior  to  the  mass  of  men  in  moral 
courage  as  in  the  power  of  imparting  that  courage  ;  and,  secondly, 
his  hearers,  in  their  enthusiasm,  failed  to  realise  the  risk  they 
ran,  so  that  the  courage  they  derived  from  him  was  not  of  the 
highest  kind,  but  was  rather  the  courage  of  excitement,  if  not  of 
ignorance.  Still,  after  all  such  deductions  have  been  made,  Savona- 
rola's courage  was  very  great ;  and  we  are  naturally  surprised  that 
a  man  of  his  aggressive  boldness  should  have  so  shrunk  from  tasting 
the  natural,  though  bitter,  fruit  of  that  boldness.  The  common  solu- 
tion of  this  mystery  is  probably  right,  so  far  as  it  goes  :  his  nervous 
orgaiuzation  was  unusually  sensitive  to  pain. 

"We  are  thus  led  to  ask.  Are  artists,  and  especially  orators,  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  the  sensation  of  pain  and  to  fear  P  and,  if  so,  why  ? 
It  is  clearly  impossible,  in  a  short  article,  to  answer  these  questions 
satisfactorily ;  but  a  few  facts  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Peel  is 
believed  to  have  owed  his  death  to  being  unable  to  bear  an  operation 
which  a  less  sensitive  man  might  have  borne.  An  eminent  operator 
described  Bishop  Wilberforce  as  "  a  bundle  of  nerves,"  and  as  the 
most  sensitive  patient  he  had  known.  Sheridan  was,  I  think,  also 
very  sensitive.  It  would  he  easy  to  bring  forward  more  instances  to 
show  that,  granting 

"  That  there  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently," 
there  was  hardly  ever  an  orator  but  would  endure  it  most   im- 
patiently.    It  would  seem  natural  that,  if  artists  are  thus  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  pain,  they  would  be  also  peculiarly  liable  to  the  fear  of 
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pain,  aud  of  what  is  likely  to  bring  on  pain.     The  case,  however,  ia 

not  "Very  clear  as  to  their  want  of  military  courage.     For  example, 

in  the  brightest  period  of  Spanish  history  there  were  instances  in 

■which  poetry  and  soldiering   seemed   to  go  together.     Sir  Philip 

Sidney  is  an  obvious  case  on  the  same  side.     But  other  artists  (in 

our  sense  of  the  term)  have  been  less  brave.     "  The  divine  power,"   - 

says  Plutarch,  "  gave  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  many  similarities  in 

their  natural  characters,  such  as  their  passion  for  distinction  and 

their  love  of  liberty  in  civil  life,  and  their  want  of  courage  in 

danger  and  in  war."     Demosthenes  was  believed  to  have  deserted 

his  colours  at  Chtoroneia,  and  to  have  excused  himself  by  saying 

"  that  he  who  flies  may  fight  again." '     There  is  at  least  no  doubt 

that  orators,  as  a  rule,  show  a  painful  anxiety  about  their  own 

speeches,  and  that  toilsome  uneasiness  is  a  condition  of  their  success. 

An    eminent   man  told   me   that,  when   about   to  serve  as  junior 

to   FoUett  in  a   great   case,   he  congratulated  hie  leader  on  the 

perfect  composure  which  he  must  have  acquired  by  long  practice. 

Sir  William  merely  asked  my  friend  to  feel  his  hand,  which  was 

"  wet  with  anxiety ;"  and  my  friend  added  that  this  is  the  sort  of 

man  most  likely  to  succeed.^     The  late  Lord  Derby  said  that  his 

.  principal   speeches  cost   him  two  sleepless  nights — one  in  which 

he  was  thinking  what  he  should  say,  the  other  in  which  he  was 

lamenting  what  he  might  have  said  better ;  and,  in  like  manner, 

Cicero  is  said  to  have  had  a  bid  night  before  his  speech  pro  Mttreni. 

Indeed,  according  to  Plutarch,  he  "  not  only  wanted  courage  in   - 

arms,  but  in  his  speaking  also  :   ho  began  timidly,  and  in  many 

cases  he  scarcely  left  ofi  trembling  and  shaking  even  when  he  got 

thoroughly  into  the  current  and  substance  of  his  speech."     The  fact  - 

is  that  of  those  who,  in  the  most  different  times  and  circumstances, 

have  achieved  the  highest  eloquence — eloquium  acfamam  Demosthenis 

aut  Qladstonii — almost  all  have  paid  the  penalty  of  great  nervous 

sensibility. 

The  same  may,  in  some  measure,  be  afSrmed  of  other  artists. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  cases  in  which  poets,  under  temporary 
excitement,  have  imparted  a  delight  that  must  have  contrasted 
utterly  with  their  own  habitual  state  of  mind :  for  example, 
Cowper,  when   he  wrote   "  John  Gilpin,",  and   Statins,  who,  cum 

(1)  Baeoa't  Apophtkegtm. — SUiriei  of  this'  BOrt,  however  mythical,  tuve  s  certain 
dnunatic  iutereat.  If  they  do  not  show  what  &  paiticnUr  pcet  or  orator  did,  they  tend 
to  ahow  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  myth-makers  and  myth'txaiunutters,  poeta  and 
oratoiB  were  likely  lo  have  done. 

(S)  Mr.  Qalton  has  a  8vi^««live  remark  about  some  men,  eminently  dieUnguUhed 
in  the  Indian  mutiny,  but  wholly  undistinguishad  before  and  since.  "  They  had  the 
adTiniage  of  paMeeaing  too  tough  a  fibre  to  be  crushed  by  anxiety  and  physical  misery, 
and,  perhaps  in^eofiMjnmw  of  that  verg  IcujAruis,  they  required  a  sthnulna  of  the 
■hsrpert  kind  to  goad  them  to  all  the  eiertiens  of  which  they  were  capable." 
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frcgit  euhsellia  versii,  cuiin't.  Victor  Hugo  commendB  what  he  calls 
the  trouble  of  Shakespeare,  and  adds  words  to  the  effect :  "  C'est 
-  cela  qui  manque  d,  Goethe,  lou^  &  tort  pour  son  impassibility  qui 
est  inferiority."  So  important  is  this  trouble  both  to  poets  and  to 
oratore,  that  one  is  tempted  to  say  of  many  of  them,  in  Biblical 
phrase,  that  they  are  like  the  troubled  sea  which  cannot  rest ;  and 
that,  though  they  often  commune  with  their  own  hearts,  they  cannot 
possibly  "  be  still."  Not  actors  only,  but  all  artists,  find  their  great 
peril  in  what  M.  Taine  calls  rhabitude  de  jouer  avec  leK  pawionx 
humaines;  and,  in  order  to  acquiro  and  keep  up  this  habit,  they  must 
have  an  abundance  of  passions  wherewith  to  play. 

Having  said  thus  much,  we  have  gone  far  towards  answering  our 
second  question,  w/iy  men  of  genius  are  so  often  thin-skinned  P  It 
is  no  mere  quibble  to  say  that  their  sensibility  is  accompanied  by 
sensitiveness,  and  that,  having  so  much  "  feeling  "  about  them,  they 
are  particularly  liable  to  feel  pain.  Nor,  again,  is  it  hard  to  see 
why  fear  is  so  often  the  beginning  of  wisdom  and  success.  First,  it 
is  a  moral  anti-soporific.  If  "fear  hath  torment,"  torment  at  least 
keeps  one  awake.  To  take  u  comparison  from  tapestry,  fear  is  the 
underside,  or  wrong  side,  of  zeal.  When  a  man  longs  to  win,  he 
fears  and  trembles  to  lose ;  and  a  great  man  often  owes  more  than 
he  suspects  to  that  nervous  self-dissatisfactioii  which  he  will  not 
acknowledge  even  to  himself,  but  which  in  fact  raises  bis  ideal,  so 
that  he  is  disposed  to  count  a  merely  partial  triumph  as  a  total 
failure — IfU  actum  credeita,  diitn  quid  stiperesset  agendum.  So  much 
may  be  said  of  almost  any  great  man.  But  we  have  further  seen 
why,  in  the  case  of  an  artist,  we  must  not  look  to  find  that  laborious 
self-mastery  which  is  needed  for  the  highest  kind  of  courage. 
Possibly  even  any  groat  effort  of  self-control  might  be  hurtful  to  the 
artist  as  such ;  for  genius  is  of  spontaneous  growth,  and  is  in  danger 
of  being  bent  out  of  shape.  It  is  true  that  the  poet  is  bom,  not 
made;  but  by  much  overtraining  he  might  be  unmade.  The 
possession  of  strong  emotions  and  passions  is  at  once  the  necessity 
and  the  danger  of  an  artist's  life  ;  they  are  the  Pegasus  which  ho 
has  to  ride,  and  to  ride  without  being  thrown  off.  The  artistic 
mean  in  this  respect  may  be  illustrated  by  the  extreme :  the  thinness 
of  the  partition  between  great  wita  and  eccentricity  or  madness  la 
shown  by  the  number  of  great  wits  who  break  through  the  parti- 
tion. They  are,  in  fact,  the  Bellerophons  who  cannot  hold  their 
heavenly  steed  in.  Hence  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  call  attention 
to  the  complaint  of  one  great  poet  about  the  genua  irritabik  ratum  ; 
and  to  the  confession  of  another,  that 


riutoTcli  says  that  orators  and  sportsmen,  whom  he  unequally  yokea 
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together,  are  of  all  men  tLe  least  capable  of  controUing^  thoir 
tempers.  Lord  Chatham  was  Bometimcs  nfmid  fo  make  a  speech, 
lest  he  should  lose  his  self-command,  and  betray  State  secrets.  It 
is  probably  through  this  want  of  self-restraint  and  adaptiveness 
that  tho  marriages  of  poets  are  often  so  unhappy,  Nor  are  other 
artiste — artists  commonly  so  called — free  from  the  characteristic 
failings  of  men  of  genius,  as  may  bo  seen  from  tho  following  case ; 
let  us,  however,  hope  it  is  an  extreme  one.  It  is  said  of  Giorgio  - 
Senda,  the  violinist,  "  that,  after  his  wife  had  died  in  his  arms,  he 
rushed  to  the  piano  to  express  his  grief,  but  soon  becoming  inter- 
ested in  tho  airs  ho  was  originating,  he  forgot  both  his  grief  and 
the  cause  of  it  so  completely,  that  when  his  servant  interrupted  him 
to  ask  about  communicating  the  recent  event  to  the  neighbours, 
Giorgio  jumped  up  in  a  puzzlo,  and  went  to  his  wife's  room  to  con- 
sult her."  ^  The  above  causes  may  account  for  the  comparatively 
early  deaths  to  which,  as  statistics  show,  great  artists  are  liable.  It 
may  be  said  of  this  short-lived  class  that  their  spiritual  fire  is  too 
much  for  them,  and  that,  like  jelly  on  a  hot  plate,  they  waste 
away  in  continual  agitation.  At  first  ^ight,  Lord  Palmerston 
might  seem  a  signal  exception  to  the  principles  we  have  laid  down. 
His  relatives  were  struck  by  his  insensibility  to  pain,  and  Sir  Henry 
Holland  has  confirmed  their  testimony:  "  I  have  seen  him,  under 
a  fit  of  gout  which  would  have  sent  other  men  to  their  couches, 
continue  his  work  of  writing  or  reading  on  public  business,  almost 
without  abatement,  amidst  the  chaos  of  papers  which  covered  the 
floor  as  well  as  the  tables  of  his  room."^  But,  in  truth.  Lord 
Palmerston  is  no  exception  to  our  rule,  or  rather  he  is  an  excep- 
tion that  proves  our  rule.  He  was  an  able  speaker ;  for  bo  able  a 
man,  with  so  much  practice  in  speaking,  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
such.  But  an  orator's  passion  and  self-forgetfulneaa  were  just  what 
he  had  not.  Indeed,  his  freedom  from  the  oratorical  vexation  of 
spirit  may  have  helped  to  enable  him  to  continue  prime  minister  of  a 
great  nation  at  an  age  unsurpassed  except  by  Fleury,  whose  political 
longevity  Lord  Palmerston  spoke  of  with  a  sort  of  envy,  and  who, 
with  his  fourscore  years  and  nine,  seems  to  have  furnished  another 
instance  of  life  being  lengthened  by  its  burdens  being  borne  easily. 

(1)  Itertdilnry  Gmim,  p.  213.  Tho  opposition,  amoimtiiig  almost  to  incompaU- 
bility,  between  the  Qreok,  or  artistic,  and  the  Koman,  or  self-diaciplining,  type  of 
character  is  eloquontlj  eipresaed  by  Momm^on.  Ho  suins  up  Ijy  saying  that "  it  is 
only  a  pitiful  □Birow-miiidediiees  that  will  object  to  tho  AtheDian,  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  mould  hia  atate  like  tho  Fabii  aud  the  Valerii ;  or  to  the  itomtm,  thut 
he  did  not  learn  to  carve  like  Phidiw,  and  to  vnte  like  AHstophanea." 

(2]  A  timilar  lenutrk  may,  in  some  degree,  be  applied  to  the  late  Mr.  Babbage. 
It  might  be  an  intereiting  matter  for  inquiry  whether  mathemalidane,  with  their 
unexciting  and,  at  the  eamo  time,  engrossing  atudy,  may  not,  on  (ha  one  hand,  he  less 
Moaitive  to  psin  tbaa  many  men,  and,  on  the  othnr  hand,  more  capable  of  distracting 
their  minds  during  it. 
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It  appears  Irom  what  we  have  said  that,  in  makiDg  moral  eati- 
Diates,  it  is  often  impossible  to  allow  for  extreme  sensitiveness  of 
whatever  kind ;  for  the  quality  cannot  be  tested.  In.  regard  to 
physical  sufTering,  we  have  no  painomeier.  A  man's  fortitude  under 
given  painful  conditions  is  a  function  of  two  variables :  it  depends 
(m  the  degree  of  his  insensibility  to  pain,  and  also  on  bis  power  of 
repressing  the  signs  of  pain.  Even  these  two  conditions  of  forti- 
tude are  sometimes  hard  to  distinguish,  as  will  he  seen  firom  the 
following  examples.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  men  in  the  prime 
of  life  hear  pain  much  better  than  either  old  men  or  young  children. 
Yet  one  can  hardly  doubt  that  men  in  their  prime  are  more  sensitave 
than  men  whose  faculties  have  been  benumbed  by  age.  But  stroi^ 
men  have  abundant  resources  on  which  to  fall  back,  and  a  fund  of 
animal  spirits  from  which  to  draw  in  the  intervals  of  pain.  In  fact, 
they  have  a  set-off  against  their  pain ;  and,  for  practical  purposes, 
the  difference  between  such  a  set-off  against  pain  nid  an  actaal 
diminution  of  pain  is  almost  as  purely  a  matter  of  form  and  of 
statement  as  the  difference  between  placing  a  quantity  in  plus  on 
one  side  of  on  equation,  and  placing  the  same  quantity  in  mimta  on 
the  other  side.  The  capriciousness  of  courage  set  forth  in  the  motto, 
Jactantim  mesrent  qui  minus  doleni,  may  be  further  illustrated  by  a 
fa«t  which  I  owe  to  tbe  courtesy  of  an  eminent  physician  who  prac- 
tised many  years  in  Egypt.  There  is  a  class  of  Egyptian  peasants 
who,  having  to  submit  to  a  small  operation,  make  a  most  tmBeemly 
ado ;  but,  if  an  arm  or  a  leg  has  to  be  removed,  they  submit,  with- 
out a  murmur,  to  the  will  of  Gtod.  Indeed,  the  anomaly  of  which 
we  speak  seems  to  have  something  very  Egyptian  about  it.  Psam- 
menitus,  the  captive  king  of  Egypt,  remained  passive  when  he  saw 
his  son  led  to  execution  by  order  of  Camhyses ;  but,  on  seeing  one 
of  his  servants  dragged  away  among  the  captives,  he  smote  his  fore- 
head uid  lamented.  On  being  asked  concerning  his  conduct,  he 
replied  that  the  lesser  sorrow  admitted  of  weeping,  but  that  his 
grief  for  his  son  was  too  deep  for  tears,*  Such  a  manner  of  keep- 
ing silence,  even  from  good  words  when  pain  and  grief  are  intense, 
seems  to  a  European  extreme  and  affected.  But  it  is  a  familiar  fact 
that,  within  reasonable  limits,  sorrow,  like  opium,  acts  in  small 
quantities  as  a  stimulant,  in  large  quantities  as  a  sedative :  Cwrm 
iefei    loquuniur,   ingentes    siupent.^      Indulgence,   however,   can   be 

(1)  Herod.  III.  14. 

(2)  A  Bimilar  idea  is  expreised  in  the  lines,  Et  via  vis  landtm  vaci  laxala  dolor*  ett  ; 
and  also  in  a  justly  oelobrated  canto  ailn  Mimoriam  (lix.,  "TheDanabe  to  the  Sorem 
gave,  &c.")-  I  retDember  being  amiued  by  a  pbniM  wbicb  George  Sand  applies  to 
an  excellent,  but  uniympatbelic,  EDglidunan,  vbo  always  blundered  over  giving 
advice:  "  Ce  malheureui  n'avait  pas  le  dondeslarmea."  This  sentence  hits  off  to  » 
nicety  what  tbo  author's  countrymen  think  of  our  phlegmatic  people.  At  any  rate,  we 
could  not  retaliate  the  charge. 
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granted  to  the  stupor  of  grief,  ooly  when  it  is  genuine ;  when  the 
grief  itself  refuses  to  speak,  not  when  it  is  ostentatioosly  silenced. 
And,  on  tkU  account,  some  of  us  feel  less  sympathy  with  David, 
who  refused  to  mourn  for  his  son  when  mooruing  was  of  no  avail, 
than  with  Solon,  who,  on  a  like  occasion,  being  chid  for  weeping, 
answered,  "  I  weep,  because  weeping  is  of  no  avail,"  Perhaps, 
indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  giving  vent  to  grief,  mental  or 
hodily,  is  not  often  of  some  use, — better,  that  is,  than  bottling  it  up. 
The  late  Professor  Sedgwick,  having  dislocated  his  shoulder,  was 
advised  by  Ms  surgeon  to  call  out  when  in  pain,  and  on  no  account 
to  act  the  hero.  Epicurus  not  only  permits,  but  urges  his  wise  man 
to  cry  out  in  torments.  Montaigne  tells  us  that  some  physicians  in 
Ms  time  regarded  screaming  as  a  relief  to  women  in  childbirth ; 
and  he  goee  on  to  assure  us,  at  rather  unnecessary  length,  that,  if  in 
pain  himself,  he  should  scream  likewise.  Such  statements,  however, 
must  be  understood  with  a  reserve ;  and  the  commendation  must  be 
limited  to  expressions  of  grief  as  harmless  as  what  the  Romati  poet 
lias  called  lachryma  inanee,  and  what  the  English  poet  has  no  loss 
justly  called  idk  tears.  Other  signs  of  sorrow  cannot  be  approved. 
SioD,  the  sage,  seeing  a  mourner  pull  out  his  hair,  asked,  "Does  this 
man  think  baldness  a  remedy  for  grief  ?  " 

The  Egyptian  mode  of  courage,  as  we  call  it,  suggests  an  Oriental 
peculiarity  with  which,  since  the  Indian  mutiny,  every  one  is 
familiar.  I4^atives  of  the  East  often  show  a  remarkable  composure 
in  the  presence  or  immediate  prospect  of  a  great  calamity.  I  heard 
the  other  day  a  narrative  of  three  sepoys,  who  were  awaiting  their 
execution  with  a  plate  of  Hce  before  each.  Number  1  being 
dragged  o£F  before  his  meal  was  finished,  Number  2  scooped  the 
remains  of  it  on  to  his  own  plate,  and  ate  as  fast  as  he  could  till  the 
fatal  summons  interrupted  him;  whereupon  Number  3  followed 
suit,  and  had  just  time,  with  unabated  appetite,  to  get  through  hia 
own  portion  as  well  as  that  last  bequest  of  his  two  friends.  Now, 
it  is  strange  that  such  fortitude  as  this  should  be  so  one- 
sided. Mr.  Charles  Austin  used  to  say  that  his  great  aim  in 
life  was  "never  to  desire  the  unattainable,  and  never  to  regret 
the  inevitable."  This  goal  towards  which  he  was  laboriously 
plodding,  the  sepoys  seemed  to  gain  as  it  were  by  a  leap  ;  and  one 
might  have  expected  that,  being  so  callous  when  death  was  certain, 
they  would  be  bold  and  active  when  there  was  a  chance  of  life.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  they  were  in  a  manner  too  patient  to  be  brave. 
The  very  perfection  of  their  passive  courage  was  a  hindrance  to  their 
possession  of  active  courage.  So  hard  is  it  often  to  distinguish 
between  incurable  ills,  and  ills  just  not  incurable,  that  persons  who 
find  resignation  easy  when  there  is  no  hope,  are  apt  to  extend  thdr 
passivenesB  to  the  border-land,  and  to  think  of  the  will  of  God  when 
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they  migbt  be  BtriTing  for  the  good  of  men.  We  may  illustrate  onr 
meaniDg  by  the  converse  proposition :  the  energetic  courage  of  the 
most  vigorous  races  is  nearly  allied  to  impatience.  Mr.  Afill  hu 
quoted  the  remark  that,  if  anything  goes  wrong  in  politics,  Frenclmien 
say,  "  II  faut  de  la  patience  ; "  while  Englishmen  cry  out,  "  What  a 
shame ! " ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  latter  state  of  mind  is  the  more 
conducive  to  success.  Yet  an  Englishman  is  apt  to  carry  his  con- 
stitutional grumbling  to  the  extreme  of  crying  "Shame"  where 
there  is  no  shame,  and  where  the  highest  wisdom  would  dictate 
submission. 

The  superiority  of  lower  races  in  paaaive  endurance  ia  a  phe- 
nomenon not  perhaps  limited  to  races  of  men.  In  Quenlin 
Durward,  some  gipsies  about  to  be  executed  are  likened  to  "  foxes, 
which,  after  all  their  wiles  and  artful  attempts  at  escape  are 
exhausted,  die  with  a  silent  and  sullen  fortitude,  which  wolves  and 
bears,  the  fiercer  objects  of  the  chase,  do  not  exhibit."  At  any 
rate,  some  of  the  lower  animals,  especially  insects,  display  a  won- 
derful indifference  to  bodily  maiming.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
instances  of  bisected  wasps  which  have  gone  on  drinking,  like 
Munchausen's  horse ;  and  with  narratives  of  moths  having  pins  in 
their  bodies,  which  have  yet  contrived  to  get  about  and  devoor  their 
more  securely  transfixed  neighbours.  But  perhaps  the  most  marvel- 
lous story  of  the  kind  is  one  of  beneficent  decapitation,  and  nuy 
recall  what  Juvenal  says  of  Pompey,  that  his  servaium  caput  was  a 
misfortune  to  him.  Colonel  Fringle,  it  seems,  could  not  keep  dragon- 
flies  alive  in  confinement  more  than  a  few  days  ;  so  he  bethoo^t 
him  of  the  |dan  of  cutting  oflf  their  heads.  This  ingenious  method 
lengthened  life  about  thirty-fold ;  for  one  of  the  capite  minora 
lived  four,  another  six  months.'  Whatever  view  we  may  take  of 
this  singular  example  of  sanitary  headlessness,  it  is  certain  that 
"  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon  "  does  not  suffer  anything 
approaching  to  the  dying  pang  of  a  "giant,"  or  even  of  a 
dog.  It  may  have  been  natural  that  Shakespeare,  writing  wh^i  he 
did,  should  have  thought  otherwise ;  hut  humanitarians  of  the 
present  day  are  less  excusable  for  often  holding  language  thai 
involves  the  old  error.  It  is,  however,  not  my  present  purpose  to 
enter  on  the  delicate  task,  delicate  especially  for  a  Utilitarian  and  a 
Darwinian,  of  defending  the  rather  sweeping  prerogative  which  man 
claims,  and  must  claim.  La  disposing  of  his  cousins,  the  brutes. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Utilitarian  principle  can  be 
applied  to  those  distant  relatives  quite  so  unreservedly  as  Mr.  Mill 
wished  to  apply  it.*     I  will  merely  remark  that  there  have  been 

(1)  EneyeUtpadia  Britanniea,  III.  177,  a.  v.  Animal  Eingdam. 

(2)  "  DiuerialioDB  and  DUciiEsioDa,"  II.  1S3 :  a  very  atroog  pusage,  AAerall,itu 
hud  for  Uie  niilitAriftc,  or  any  other  theory  of  moraUi,  to  beai  the  strain  of  the  most 
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-persons,  merciful  to  the  lower  ammals,  who  hare  taken  it  out  by 
injustice  to  their  fellows.  "  The  Turks,"  says  Bacon,  "are  a  cruel 
people,  who  nevertheleBs  are  kind  to  beasts,  and  give  alms  to  dogs 
and  birds."  And  the  murderer,  Eugene  Aram,  is  said  to  have 
removed  worms  from  hia  path  into  a  place  of  safety.  A  few 
inatancoB  of  this  kind  should  be  commended  to  the  notice  of  many 
•excellent  persons,  who  are  alike  indignant  with  even  the  more 
moderate  advocates  of  vivisection  and  with  the  advocates  of  eutha- 
nasia— with  those  who  reluctantly  make  a  few  guinea-pigs  suffer  for 
-the  good  of  science  and  mankind,  and  with  those  who  object  to  their 
fellow-meu  being  forced  to  suffer  for  the  good  of  no  one.  Might 
not  the  torrent  of  philozoic  wrath  be  profitably  diverted  towards 
certain  field-sports  which  are  morally  hurtful  to  men,  as  well  as 
physically  hurtful  to  their  victims ;  or  towards  the  game  of  Polo, 
■where  immeritis  franguntur  crura  caballia  ? 

So  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
savage  is,  comparatively  speaking,  "  like  a  beast  with  lower 
pleasures,  like  a  beast  with  lower  pains ; "  and  that  generally, 
among  both  beasts  and  men,  the  higher  the  organization,  the 
greater  is  the  sensitiveness.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  brutal 
pmiishments  and  deeds  of  violence,  so  prevalent  in  ancient  times, 
must  not  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  modem  aufiering ;  for 
probably  our  fore&thers  were  by  nature  less  sensitive  to  pain  than 
we  are,  and  they  certainly  were  far  more  inured  to  it.  These 
considerations  are  yet  more  important  in  judging  of  the  too  frequent 
violence  of  the  poor,  who  are  remarkable  for  what  they  bear,  as  well 
aa  for  what  they  inflict,  and  whose  roughness  may  be  associated  with 
their  toughness.  Some  of  my  readers  may  remember  the  anecdote 
of  the  wife  who  was  advised  by  the  clergyman  to  bear  her  husband's 
ill-treatment  with  patience,  and  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head. 
When  next  her  counsellor  met  her,  he  asked  whether  she  had  taken 
the  hint.  "  No,  sir,"  was  the  answer : . "  I  thought  of  putting  fire 
on  my  husband's  head,  but  I  tried  boiling  icater."^  On  hearing  this 
story,  one  is  struck,  not  merely  with  amazement  at  the  woman's 
stupidity,  but  also  with  the  suspicion  that  her  husband  can  hardly 
have  been  so  bad  after  all,  or  she  would  not  have  been  left,  with 

eitrams  casea.  Sappose  tbat  loms  angel  or  Mry  bud  aada  the  offer  that  a  single  in- 
habittuit  of  anotheT  planet,  nho  would  otherwiae  be  painleaily  aimihilated,  ahould  ba 
made  happy /or  ever,  on  GoadiUoQ  that  all  mankind,  to  ba  ultitnately  annibiUted  in  any 
ooee,  ahoiUd  be  tortured  for  biUiona  of  yean ;  it  is  plain  that,  in  strict  theory,  an  in- 
finite amoont  of  happioeea,  even  if  concentrated  on  an  individual,  ahould  enormoualy 
oatwsigh  any  finite  amount  of  miaery.  Tat^  if  auch  an  offer  had  been  virtuously 
accepted  on  behalf  of  the  hnman  race  by  any  aaint  or  sage — in  other  words,  if  ha  had 
loved  bis  unaaen  neighbour  as  ttinnelf,  and  aa  hia  caighboor  whom  he  had  seen — 
would  not  the  latter  have  thought  him  righteous  overmuch  F 

{!)  This  incident  was  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commona  in.  1BT3,  and,  I  baliere, 
purports  to  be  antbentic. 
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bones  unbroken,  so  quietly  to  announce  ber  too  warm  reception  of 
bim.  Possibly,  bowever,  tbe  unpleasantneaa  of  sucb  a  bath  wonld 
be  less  felt  among  the  classes  trained  to  bardship  tbui  among  Uk 
ricb.^  At  any  rate,  tbe  poor  have  a  vonderfiil  way  of  Tunlriny 
ligbt  of  severe  accidents,  even  wben  tbose  accidents  liave  jmt 
befallen  tbem.  Not  long  ago,  a  sawyer  in  Derbysbire  was  exfaibititig 
bis  skill  before  his  master,  and  bad  tbe  misfortune  to  cut  off  his  own 
band ;  bis  first  tbougbt  was  to  apologize  for  bis  awkwardness.  This 
may  pair  with  the  story  of  tbe  Koman  soldier  in  Gaul,  who,  baiif 
publicly  thanked  by  Giesar  for  a  dangerous  service  in  reconnoitring 
the  enemy's  position,  knelt  down  find  begged  forgiveness  for  havin^r 
lost  bis  shield  in  crossing  a  river.  It  must  be  admitted  that  snd 
abject  loyalty  lies  near  tbe  border  of  servility,  and  that,  when  Bhoin 
by  an  educated  man,  it  decidedly  crosses  that  border.  A  Frencl 
king  paid  one  of  his  nobles  the  compliment  of  visiting  him  during 
bis  last  illness.  "  Pardonnez  moi,  sire,"  said  tbe  dying  courtier, 
"  ei  je  fais  des  grimaces ;  je  suis  dans  mon  agonie." 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  bow  various  is  the  estimate,  and 
bow  mean  was  Bacon's  estimate,  of  courage,  A  yet  lower  value  was 
set  on  it  by  Rochester  in  bis  well-known  saying,  that  "every  man 
wonld  be  a  coward  if  be  dnrst."  According  to  this  view,  a  general, 
exhorting  his  soldiers  to  be  brave,  is  a  sort  of  homorapatbist,  who 
cures  like  by  like,  and  who  can  only  remedy  the  lack  of  ph^cal 
courage  by  means  of  tbe  lack  of  moral  courage  :— 


Hochester's  disparagement  of  courage  may  have  arisen  from  ik 
own  courage  having,  at  one  time,  been  under  a  cloud.  Yet  in  his 
cynical  epigram  there  lies  some  measure  of  truth.  Divested  of 
exaggeration,  and  somewhat  expanded,  his  thought  may  be  expressed 
thus : — military  courage,  like  other  virtues,  is  in  great  measnre 
maintained  and  directed  by  public  opinion;  but  it  is  sometimes 
right  to  be  cautious  wben  public  opinion  ia  opposed  to  caution: 
bence  will  arise  cases  in  which  great  moral  courage  may  incur  the 
reproach  of  cowardice;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  in  which  a 
display  of  physical  courage  may  denote  a  want  of  moral  courage. 
The  first  class  of  these  cases  was  illustrated  by  the  great  Fabins, 
who   was  upbraided  by  his   soldiers  for  wisely   refusing  to  meet 

(I)  Bacon  gives  examples  of  sitreme  indiSeTence  both  to  beat  ani  to  cold.  TIk 
Indians,  "  I  meta  the  sect  of  their  vise  men,  lay  themeelTea  upon  a  stack  of  wood, 
and  so  sactiflco  themselTea  hj  fire."  The  opposite  case  is  less  familiar.  "  There  ht 
monks  in  Kusda,  for  penance,  tliat  will  sit  a  whole  night  in  a  Teasel  of  vater  till  they 
he  engaged  with  bard  ice."  Last  autamn,  in  an  Alpine  hotel,  I  met  a  Teteran  hTdio- 
palhist  who  derived  comfort  from  bathing  eveTy  morning  in  an  almost  Meeting  lakt, 
and  who  lolled,  in  a  state  of  natuie,  on  the  Bnowjr  mountains  abon. 
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HaQnibal  in  the  field.  The  second  class  may  have  been  exemplified 
in  the  Balaklava  charge,  of  wMch  the  French  general  said, 
Cesi  magnijique,  mats  ee  n'est  pas  la  guerre.  If  this  criticism  was 
just,  the  magnificence  was  akin  to  the  splendide  mendax,  and  wisdom 
would  have  preferred  something  homelier.  Here,  then,  moral 
courage  should  have  been  the  moderator  of  physical  courage.  Our 
meaning  may  be  made  yet  plainer  by  adverting  to  the  fear  of  assassi- 
nation. A  great  philosopher  has  observed  that  it  js  by  sudden  and 
tmcertain  perils  that  our  presence  of  mind  is  most  sorely  tried  ;  for 
they  admit  of  no  preparation,  and,  in  order  to  withstand  them,  our 
courage  must  have  become  a  second  nature.  This  is  why  the  fear  of 
assassination  has  so  often  thrown  brave  men  off  their  balance.  It 
acts  in  two  opposite  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  many  men,  such  as 
Cromwell  and  Gentz,  have  been  made  by  it  moody  and  suspicious. 
But,  OQ  the  other  hand,  this  fear  often  simulates  rashness,  and  drives 
people  into  a  fatalistic  indifference.  It  is  as  if  they  could  only 
avoid  thinking  of  the  overhanging  sword  too  much,  by  refusing  to 
think  of  it  at  aU.  Cscsar,  unwisely,  as  the  event  showed,  neglected 
all  precaution  for  his  safely,  on  the  ground  that  "  he  had.  ratbei' 
suffer  death  once  than  always  live  in  fear  of  it." '  In  like  manner, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  advised  to  have  a  guard,  declared  that  she 
"had  rather  be  dead  than  put  in  custody."  Wellington  used 
similar  language  to  Lady  Aldborough,  who,  during  the  occupation 
of  Paris,  remonstrated  with  him  for  risking  his  life  in  the  French 
theatres.  But  the  most  fallacious,  because  the  most  explicit, 
aphorism  of  the  kind  is  attributed  to  Henry  lY. ;  it  assumes  the 
imposing  form  of  a  dilemma,  yet  it  involves  a  principle  which  might 
be  extended  to  the  omission  of  precautions  against  criminals  of  all 
sorts.  "  He  who  fears  death,"  said  the  king,  "  will  undertake 
nothing  against  me ;  he  who  despises  his  own  life  will  always  be 
master  of  mine."  The  answer  is  obvious,  that  mankind  cannot  be 
thus  sharply  divided  into  those  who  do  fear  death  and  those  who 
do  not.  Suppose  a  given  risk  of  failing,  and  a  given  risk  of  being 
executed,  to  be  just  short  of  what  will  daunt  an  average  assassin  : 
if  either  or  both  of  these  risks  be  much  increased,  almost  every 
assassin  will  be  deterred.  Possibly,  however,  the  passive  attitude  so 
often  assumed  by  persons  whose  lives  are  threatened,  on  whatever 
ground  they  defend  it,  is  often  the  result  of  a  wise  calculation. 
They  may  think  that,  in  their  own  case,  valour  is  the  better  part  of 
discretion,  and  that  the  best  chance  of  averting  assassination  is  to 
defy  it.  If  such  is  their  principle,  it  resembles  that  of  Van  Amburgh, 
who,  being  asked  what  he  should  do  if  he  met  a  lion  in  the  desert, 
answered,  "  If  I  wished  for  certain  death,  I  should  turn  and  run 
away."  *     As  Shakespeare  says. 


(!)  Plutarcffl  Lieu. 

(2}  Col.  Higginson'a  "Ouldoot  Fapen," 
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The  fear  of  assassiDatioD  leads  up  to,  and  forms  part  of,  a  fai 
wider  subject,  the  fear  of  death.  We  have  already  referred  to  xh* 
question,  how  far,  when  this  fear  is  excessive,  physical  courage, 
and  how  far  moral  courage,  should  be  considered  at  fault.  We  vill 
conclude  with  a  few  reflections  on  this  matter,  while  utterly  dis- 
claiming the  thought  of  treating  it  scientifically  or  eshaustivdy  in 
tt  few  pages. 

In  comparing  the  grounds  for  fearing  death  in  ancient  and  in 
modem  times,  it  may  be  said  roughly  that  the  physical  terrors  oi 
death  are  constant,  while  the  moral  terrors  are  variable.  Nul, 
.  indeed,  that  the  mere  physical  terrors  have  been,  strictly  speaking, 
unchanged.  For  it  is  probable  that  the  ancients,  being  used  U 
hardship  and  suffering,  were  less  sensitive  to  the  sting  of  death  than 
we  are.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  the  prog;reGS  of 
medicine,  including  the  use  of  aniostheticB,  has  done  something 
towards  extracting  that  sting,  and  will  in  time  do  much  more.  }«o 
doubt,  our  medical  improvements  often  increase  the  immediate  fear 
of  death  which  is  felt  by  the  dying :  if  the  dying  suffered  more, 
their  minds  would  be  distracted,  and  they  would  shrink  less  from  the 
final  relief.  But,  at  any  rate,  those  medical  improvements  tend  to 
mitigate  the  apprehension  which  the  mere  pain  of  dying  excites  ic 
the  world  at  large.  And  it  is  enough  for  my  purpose  that  this  pair, 
of  dying  can  hardly  be  worse  with  us  than  it  was  with  our  fore- 
fathers ;  the  balance,  if  balance  there  is,  is  probably  in  our  favour. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  entire  terrors  of  death  seem  to  be  greater 
in  our  time  than  in  that  of  the  great  classical  writers.  To  prove 
this  assertion  would  not  be  easy ;  but  scholars  will  hardly  dispute  it. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Bacon,  when  maintaining  the  paradox  that 
the  fear  of  death  is  the  weakest  of  emotions,  chooses  all  his  examples 
from  among  pagans.  He  mentions,  among  other  instances,  the 
dying  jest  of  Vespasian  :  Ut  pulo,  Dcus  fio.  It  would  be  unlair  to 
judge  of  the  ancient  indifference  to  death  from  this  exceptional 
utterance  ;  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  unfair  to  judge 
of  the  modem  alarm  at  death  from  the  case  of  Johnson,  who,  when 
the  surgeon  made  slight  scarifications  in  his  swollen  leg,  exclaimed, 
"  Deeper  !  deeper !  1  want  length  of  life ;  and  you  are  afraid  of 
giving  me  pain,  which  I  do  not  value."  Yet  it  is  hard  not  to  think 
that  these  opposite  frames  of  mind  exhibit  the  ancient  and  modern 
tendencies  in  regard  to  death,  though  they  exhibit  them  "writ 
large,"  The  best  of  the  ancients  knew,  as  we  do  not  know,  how  to 
obey  the  maxim  of  the  great  poet  of  stoicism,  and  to  take  a  negative 
view  of  death  as  the  mere  end  of  life,  the  goal  in  the  course  of 
nature ;  if  infirm  or  suffering,  they  could  even  go  the  length  of 
Dryden's  rendering  of  that  maxim- 
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"And  coaot  it  nature's  privilege  to  die." 
Hence  they  managed  to  take  death  easily,  through  thinking  of  it 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  thinking  hut  little  of  it  even  thus ;  while 
with  U8,  on  the  other  hand,  death  is  just  what  Byron  called  it — "the 
doom  we  dread,  yet  dwell  upon ; "  and  it  is  life  which  now  dwindles 
into  being  the  accident  of  our  existence — VantlcJiambrp.  do  la  tnori^ 
or  rather,  de  Vitermt4.  In  truth,  the  ancienta  (or,  more  properly, 
the  Greek  and  Eoman  free  citizens),  in  seeking  fortan  animum, 
moriis  terrore  carentem,  acted  by  anticipation  on  my  friend's  rule, 
not  to  regret  the  inevitable ;  and  to  this  unregretfulness,  this  dislike 
of  breaking  their  wings  against  the  bars  of  their  cage,  they  owed 
mucb  of  that  light-hearted  joyousness  which  formed  a  real  side  of 
their  character,  though  a  less  important  side  than  we  are  apt  to 
think." 

It  ia  observed  by  Lessing  that,  in  comparing  the  views  entertained 
by  different  ages  or  races  concerning  death,  their  art  proves  a  safer 
guide  than  their  literature.  Perhaps  we  may  explain  the  grounds 
of  this  judgment  by  saying  that  literature  is  able,  and  is  therefore 
expected,  to  give  a  diorama  of  what  it  depicts,  while  art  can  give 
only  a  panorama.  Thus,  in  describing  death,  writers,  especially 
poets,  have  to  ring  the  changes  of  ever-varying,  yet  monotonous, 
details  concerning  the  divers  modes  and  stages,  and  the  unexhilarat- 
ing  appendages,  of  dying.  On  the  other  hand,  a  painter  or  sculptor 
is  in  the  strictest  manner  bound  to  the  unities  of  space  and  time. 
ThuB,  if  he  seeks  to  represent  death  in  the  abstract,  he  can  only  give 
a  momentary  and  concentrated  view  of  it.  His  representation  must 
(so  far  as  it  goes)  include  everything,  and  yet  must  include  nothing 
that  needs  to  he  explained  ;  so  that  he  must  confine  himself  to  the 
essential  and  constant  features  of  death,  as  distinguished  from  those 
which  are  accidental,  and  which  vary  in  individual  cases.  What, 
then,  are  the  essential  ideas  of  death  that  are  embodied  in  ancient' 
and  in  modem  art  ?  To  this  Lessing  replies  that  ancient  art  gene- 
rally symbolizes  death  by  emblems  of  repose  and  insensibility — 
modem  art  by  a  skeleton.  It  is  true  that  he  deprecates  and 
denounces  this  tendency  of  modem  art.  Being  himself  on  the  side  of 
the  angeb,  he  would  have  agreed  with  Coleridge  that  a  good  man's 

(1)  Dnnui. 

(2)  No  passHge  in  Herodotus  itcikei  me  as  more  impressive  than  the  odo  (vi.  98]  in 
which  he  uys  that,  in  the  three  generatioDB  irhich  had  just  elapaed,  more  evils  befel 
Qreece  tlun  in  the  twenty  geaemtion*  betoTe.  He  is  speakiDg  of  the  age  of  Hiltaadea, 
Themiitoclei,  and  Fericlea — the  very  greatest,  and,  one  would  have  thought,  happiest 
age  in  the  annals  of  the  gn^catest  and  happiest  nation  of  aQliqnity.  AJbo,  he  bimselt 
e»^ms  to  have  been  a  happy  man ;  happy  cert^nly  in  this,  that  he  was  bom  and  died 
juit  at  the  right  time :  he  waa  a  child  when  Greece  became  safe  from  Persia,  and  hia 
long  life  closed  before  the  fall  of  Athens.  Yet  this  great  and  happy  man,  speaking  of 
this  great  and  seemingly  happy  age,  could  only  describe  it  as  eminently  miserable. 
The  fact  ia  that  he  had  a  near  view  of  the  age,  while  we  only  see  it  "  foreshorten'd  in 
the  tnct  of  time."     What  is  this  hiitoricnl  perspective  worth  f 
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surest  friends  ehould  be  "  himaelf,  hia  Maker,  and  the  angel  Deatli." 
And  as  an  angel  rather  than  as  a  skeleton,  he  would  fain  have  Been 
death  typified.  Still,  in  dealing  with  things,  not  as  he  wished  them 
to  be,  but  as  they  are,  he  emphatically  declares  that  ancient  art  and 
ancient  thought  represented  death  more  favourably  than  modem  art 
or  modern  thought.  Hence  it  appears  that  hia  authority  in  this 
matter,  being  given  with  reluctance,  should  carry  all  the  more 
weight,  and  that  this  authority  is  distinctly  on  the  side  of  the  view 
for  which  we  have  been  contending. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  entire  terrors  of  death  have  increased, 
while  its  physical  terrors  have,  if  anything,  diminished,  what  has 
increased  must  be  the  aggregate  of  its  non-physical,  or,  as  we  call 
them,  its  moral  terrors.  What,  let  us  ask,  is  the  nature  of  these 
moral  terrors  ?  Some  of  them  are  of  minor  importance,  being 
indeed  little  more  than  a  reflection  of  the  physical  terrors.  Thus, 
Mr.  Mill  at  one  time  condemned  capital  punishments  on  the  ground 
that,  by  connecting  death  with  crimes,  they  add  an  imaginary  to  the 
natural  horror  of  it ;  much  as  King  John,  apologizing  to  Hubert  for 
unflattering  comments,  improved  matters  by  explaining  that  a  sus- 
picion of  murder  had  "  presented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art" 
Probably,  however,  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  expecting 
(in  later  life  Mr.  Mill  would  hardly  have  expected)  men's  nerves  to 
be  much  strengthened  by  any  mere  mechanical  reform  like  the  one 
I  have  mentioned.  Yet  there  is  at  least  one  such  reform  which  might 
do  some  good  in  this  direction :  the  aspect  of  death  might  be  a  little 
softened,  if  cemeteries  gave  place  to  crematories,  and  our  minds  were 
relieved  from  the  revolting  associatious  of  the  grave.  If  cremation 
has  such  a  tendency,  some  of  the  ancients  had,  in  this  respect,  less 
inducement  to  fear  death  than  we  have.  Also,  it  may  be  contended 
that,  if  the  ancients  had  little  fear  of  the  end  of  life,  this  may  have 
been  partly  because  they  set  little  value  on  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  it, — the  difference  between  them  and  us  being,  not  that  they 
dreaded'death  less,  but  that  we  love  life  more.  This  remark  may 
have  some  application  to  Orientals,  both  present  and  past :  as,  for 
instance,  we  may  gather  from  the  gloomy  view  of  life  expressed 
in  the  Davidian  hymns.  Sut  the  explanation  can  scarcely  be 
extended  to  the  free  citizens  of  the  great  classical  nations ;  for, 
granting  that,  in  spite  of  appearances,  our  life  is  happier  and 
brighter  than  theirs  was,  it  certainly  cannot  be  so  much  happier 
and  brighter  as  to  set  in  appreciably  greater  contrast  the  dark 
colours  of  death.  Moreover,  some  Orientals  must  have  had  a  special 
reason  to  fear  dying,  particularly  the  Buddhists,  whose  posthumous 
ideal  for  the  best  of  us  is,  that  we  must,  through  much  tribulation 
and  many  transmigrations,  enter  into  the  land  of  nothingness.  Yet 
Buddhism  is  not  the  only  or  the  chief  religion  which,  through 
the  pod  mortem  mystery,  has  the  effect  of  attaching  men  to  life. 
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Ohristian  charity,  it  is  true,  has  done  much  to  make  the  domestic 
ties  tender  and  sacred ;  and  this  is  one  reason  why  we  shrink  so 
much  from  dying,  and  learaig  those  who  will  grieve  for  us.  But 
Christian  charity  is  not  the  only  cause  of  our  so  recoiling  from  the 
separation.  It  might  hare  been  thought  that  the  Christian  faith, 
by  declaring  the  parting  not  to  be  final,  would  do  as  much  to  miti- 
gate its  pang  as  Christian  charity  could  do  to  embitter  that  pang ; 
yet,  in  fact.  Christian  faith  and  Christian  charity  seem  to  combine  to 
embitter  it.  The  pain  of  the  final  parting,  as  felt  by  Christians,  is 
partly  doe  to  the  deep  solemnity  which  Christian  sentiment  attaches 
to  death  ;  and  this  solemnity  is  not  unconnected  with  a  vague  sense 
of  dismay  at  the  tremendous  uncertainty  as  to  what  our  dying 
friends  Trill  see  and  feel  when  their  eyes  are  closed.  In  short,  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  it  is  "  the  dread  of  something  after  death" 
which  now  makes  cowards  of  us  all ;  and  that,  St.  Paul  notwith- 
standing. Christian  mourners,  as  a  rule,  have  sorrowed,  not  less  than 
others  who  have  no  hope,  but  more  than  others  who  have  no  fear.' 

An  objection  to  this  view  may  be  founded  on  the  odd  stories  that 
one  hears  about  the  death-beds  of  infidels  and  heretics.  But  it  is 
obvious  to  answer,  first,  that  a  modem  freethinker,  who,  with  great 
suffering,  has  "  obtained  this  freedom,"  is  not  like  a  thinker  who 
is  "free- bom."  Those  who  (as  Tenuyson  puts  it),  "after  toil  and 
storm,  may  seem  to  have  reached  a  purer  air,"  seldom  shake  off  the 
effects  of  the  less  pure  air  and  the  fatigue ;  and  they  are  apt, 
especially  in  their  last  hours,  to  be  haunted  by  the  impressions  of 
their  youth,  and  the  beliefs  of  those  around  them.  This  tendency 
of  dying  persons  was  well  indicated  by  Patru,  when  Bossuet  visited 
him  on  his  death-bed.  "Monsieur,"  said  Bossuet,  "on  vous  a 
regard)^  jusqu'ici  conune  un  esprit  fort.  Songez  tl  d^tromper  le 
public  par  des  discours  sinc^rea  et  religieux."  "  H  est  plus  ft 
ptopos,"  replied  the  dying  man,  "  que  je  me  taise ;  on  ne  parle  en 
ses  demiers  moments  que  par  faiblesse  ou  par  vanity."  The 
enervating  effects  of  training  up  a  child  in  the  fear  of  hell  ate 
especially  visible  in  the  pupils  of  those  austere  Calvinists,  from 
vhose  early  influence  it  is  so  hard  to  release  oneself,  and  who 
expect  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  be  about  as  populous  as  the 
princedom  of  Monaco.  Secondly,  the  true  account  of  a  heretic's 
death-bed  is  oilen  hard  to  obtain.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
Voltaire,  his  enemies  persuade  others,  and  perhaps  themselves,  that 

(1)  Probably  alio  the  modem  daTelopment  of  the  primitive  belief  that,  without 
■bedding  of  blood,  there  is  no  remiarion,  and  the  momentous  results  attributed  to  the 
death  on  Calrary,  have  helped  to  give  a  direction  and  an  intenaity  to  tbo  Christian 
sentimeut  about  dsath.  Observe,  too,  that  a  moderately  good  pagan  might  hope  to  be 
moderately  hnppy  hereafter;  whereas  a  moderately  good  ChtiBlian,  or  rather  Pro- 
^'•'•Qt,  ia  tottering  between  infinite  extremes,  withoot  even  purgatory  to  aerve  as  a 
taaa.  The  paths  of  two  men,  whose  degrees  of  Biitfulness  dilfot  by  a  hair's  breadth, 
may  diverge  into  torment  and  glory :  il/e  cmcein  prelium  luHt,  hie  diadama. 
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he  actually  felt  what  they  expected  him  to  feel,  and  his  remorse 
18  evolved  out  of  their  own  conaciousnesa ;  Bometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  give  a  flippant  version  of  his  courage,  and  diBtoit 
it  in  a  cynical  caricature.  The  latter  cause  may  have  helped  to- 
produce  the  stories  about  Biabelais.  It  is  said  that,  when  dying, 
he  sent  for  his  domino,  with  the  words,  "Beati  qui  in  Domino 
moriuntur."  When  Cardinal  du  Bellay  sent  his  page  to  inquire- 
after  him,  the  dying  man  replied  :  "  Tell  your  master  the  state  yon 
find  me  in ;  I  am  going  in  quest  of  a  Great  Perhaps.  He  is  up  in 
the  jay's  nest.  Bid  him  keep  where  he  is ;  and,  for  you,  you  will 
never  be  anything  but  a  fool.  Draw  the  curtain;  the  farce  ift 
ended." 

In  an  old  work  by  Deslandes,  several  instances  are  related  which 
hear  on  this  subject,  and  some  of  which  closely  resemble  the  anec- 
dotes just  given.  It  is  there  stated  that  Gasaendi,  in  his  last  illness, 
exclaimed :  "  I  know  neither  who  placed  me  in  the  world,  nor  why 
I  was  placed  in  it,  nor  why  I  am  taken  from  it ; "  and  that  the  last 
words  of  Hobbes  were :  "  I  am  going  to  take  a  great  leap  in  the 
dark."  Shortly  before  dying,  the  English  sage  exhibited  his  wit ; 
after  rejecting  various  epitaphs  suggested  by  his  friends,  he  said  he 
should  prefer  the  inscription,  "This  ia  the  philosopher's  stone."  He 
thus  almost  realised  beforehand  the  important  part  of  the  ideal  of 
Charles  I<amb,  who  hoped  that  his  own  last  breath  would  be  inhaled 
through  a  pipe,  and  exhaled  in  a  pun.  Sometimes  a  more  or  less 
witty  flash  of  indignation  is  struck  out  of  a  dying  man  by  the  obtm- 
eiveness  of  theological  busybodies.  A  Frenchman  in  his  last  illness, 
being  thus  wearied  by  a  priest,  silenced  his  ghostly  importuner  with 
the  promise :  "  Vous  serez  pay4  mais  laissez-moi  en  repos."  The 
famous  Grammont,  shortly  before  he  expired,  received  a  visit  from 
the  Marquis  de  Dangeau,  who  was  sent  by  the  Eing  to  tiy  and  con- 
vert him.  The  dying  man,  though  in  agony,  could  not  forbear 
twitting  his  sorrowing  wife,  who  was  diwfe,  with  the  suggestion  that 
the'Marquifi  might  succeed  in  doing  what  she  had  long  sought  to  do 
in  vain :  "  Comtesse,  si  vous  n'y  prenez  garde,  Dangeau  vous  escamo- 
tera  ma  conversion."  Bourdelot,  being  troubled  in  his  last  moments 
by  a  priest  who  used  great  plainness  of  speech,  implored  him  to  veil 
his  coarse  exhortation  in  Latin.  In  compliance  with  this  whim,  the 
uetonished  mir^  proceeded  to  quote  St.  Augustine — "  Quoi !  raonsienr," 
interrupted  the  penitent,  "pouvezvousapprouver  un  pareillangage? 
Mon  oreille  est  choqu^e  des  expressions  rudes  d'un  Afriquain." 
Tanini,  when  about  to  be  burnt  at  Toulouse  on  the  charge  of 
atheism,  exclaimed  in  a  clear  voice :  "  Jesus-Christ  a,  dit-on,  craint 
la  mort ;  at  moi,  je  suis  intr^pide  en  oes  demiers  moments."  ^    It 

(1)  Some  examples  of  callounitis  on  the  part  of  condonmed  crimiiuJa  are  i«corded  bj 
Montaigne : — "  One  that  liey  were  lending  to  the  gnllows  told  them  they  mnat  not 
aary  him  throDfch  such  a  street,  lest  k  morchant,  that  lived  there,  ahauld  arreat  bim  by 
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must  be  owned  that  this  not  very  modest  or  conciliatory  comparison 
saTOUTB  somewhat  of  sensational  display.  A  diaracteristio  form  of 
such  love  of  display  has  been  shown  by  certain  French  purists,  whose 
gramioatical  pedantry  haunted  tbem  through  life,  and  who  split 
hairs  at  their  dying  gasp.  Malherbe — to  whose  influence  over 
French  poetry  Boileau  baa  paid  a  superb  compliment — when  on  hia 
death-bed,  rallied  his  last  remains  of  strength  to  correct  a  bystander 
for  an  inelegance  o£  diction  ;  being  rebuked  by  his  confessor  for 
this  levity,  he  declared  that  ho  could  not  help  himself,  for  he  felt 
bound  "  d^fendro  jusqu'il  la  mort  la  puret^  de  la  langne  Fran9aise." 
This  may  recall  the  story  of  the  Academician  whose  life  had  been 
occupied  with  verbal  subtleties,  and  whose  dying  words  were — "  Je 
vaia — on  je  m'en  vais;  car  I'Academie  n'a  pas  encore  decide."  "We 
need  hardly  observe  that  this  jocularity  of  moribunds  nearly  always 
rings  hollow,  and  that  it  has  little  iu  common  with  genuine  courage 
like  that  of  the  Normans,  who  (according  to  CHbbon)  sighed  in  the 
laziness  of  peace,  and  smiled  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Indeed,  in 
the  two  instances  last  given,  the  affectation  is  as  evident,  if  not  quite 
as  offensive,  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  deliberately  act  a  part  in  the 
last  scene  of  their  lives,  and  dress  up  for  dying.  Thus,  when  about 
to  expire,  Augustus  Oajsar,  after  sending  for  a  mirror  and  arranging 
his  hair,  asked  jestingly  whether  he  was  not  a  good  comedian  ;  and, 
with  a  like  bravado,  Buchanan,  though  strictly  forbidden  in  his 
&tal  illness  to  drink  wine,  died  nevertheless  theatrically  holding  a 
glass  in  hia  hand  and  reciting  verses  of  Fropertius.  Some  of  these 
details  concerning  philosophical  death-beds  may,  we  repeat,  he 
doubtful.  But,  at  any  rate,  thei'e  can  be  no  doubt  that  death  was 
met  with  ostentatious  indifference  by  that  not  very  philosophical 
patroness  of  philosophers,  Madame  de  Pompadour.  She  put  on  a 
ailk  dress,  and  painted  her  face  (like  Fope's  Korcissa)  ;  and,  when 
her  confessor  was  leaving  her,  she  stopped  him ;  "  Attendez  un 
instant,  M.  le  cur^  ;  nous  nous  en  irons  ensemble."  Her  levity  had 
a  fit  counterpart  in  the  cynicism  of  her  royal  lover,  who,  on  seeing 
her  funeral  procession,  shed  no  tear  (he  had  not  the  don  des  lanms), 
but  merely  exclaimed  :  "  Madame  la  Marquise  aura  aujourd'hui  un 
mauvais  temps  pour  son  voyage."*  Such  cases  of  apathy,  whether 
on  the  part  of  the  dying  persona  themselves  or  of  their  friends,  may 

tiie  vay  tax  oa  old  debt.  Another  eikid  to  the  hangman,  he  must  not  lonch  hia  neck  far 
fasr  of  making  him  kugihontright,  he  was  bo  ticklish.  Another  aosvered  bis  confessor, 
who  pramiBed  him  that  he  should  that  day  gup  vith  our  Loid, '  Do  }rou  go  then,'  laid 
he, '  in  my  room,  for  I,  for  my  part,  keep  fust  to-day.'— Book  I,  ch.  40. 

(1)  In  a  like  epirit  Cutter  alludes  to  the  slormB  which  accompanied  the  death  of 
Cromwell : — 

"  Tosg'd  ia  a  furioas  hurricane 

Did  Oliver  give  up  hia  reign." 

Dean  Bamsay,  in  hia  tales  of  Scottish  humour,  relates  that  a  piooa  Miss  JcJinrtone, 

witliout  a  thought  of  irreverence,  complained  of  the  weather  when  she  was  dying : — 

"  Ech,  what  a  nicht  tor  me  to  bo  fleeing  through  the  air ! " 
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be  given  for  what  they  are  worth ;  but  assuredly  they  ill  contrast 
with  the  dignified  fortitude  which  was  shown  1^  so  many  of  the 
ancients,  and  which  the  ancient  poet  of  apnihilatioii  has  GiuAj 
indicated : — ■ 

"  What  horror  seest  thou  in  that  quiet  state, 

What  bugbear  dreams  to  fright  thee  after  fate  ? 

No  ghost,  no  goblius,  that  etill  passage  keep  ; 

But  all  ia  there  soreno,  in  that  oteroal  sleep."  ^ 
This  psean  over  death  has  a  special  interest  as  exhibiting  the  pagan 
tendency  even,  in  one  who,  though  in  paganism,  was  not  of  it — who 
was  what  may  be  termed  a  pagan  infidel.  How  strangely  does  his 
confident  and  defiant  tone  differ  from  the  melancholy  beauty  of  the 
following  stanza  by  another  infidel  poet — an  infidel,  however,  who 
was  penetrated  with  modem  sentiment,  and  on  whom  Christianity 
had  left  its  mark  : — 

"  This  world  is  the  niirse  of  all  we  know, 
This  world  is  the  mother  of  all  we  feol, 

Aud  the  coming  of  death  is  a  fearful  blow 
To  ft  brain  unenoompassed  with  nerres  of  steel : 

When  all  that  we  know,  or  feel,  or  eee. 

Shall  pass  like  an  unreal  mjsteiy." 
It  is  true  that  the  same  pathetic  uneasiness  had  been  shown  long 
before  by  pagan  writers.  ,  Adrian,  for  example,  in  bis  celebrated 
lines,  reveals  a  similar  disquietude.  But,  when  he  composed  those 
lines,  the  world  had  already  half  gone  over  from  Western  strength, 
one  may  say,  to  Eastern  tenderness ;  paganism  was  being  under- 
mined, not  indeed  by  Christianity,  but  by  those  more  general  causes 
which  predisposed  men's  minds  to  receive  Christianity.  Hence  in 
Adrian  possibly,  as  undoubtedly  in  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  new 
spiritual  forces  are  apparent  which  have  wrought  so  powerfully  on 
modem  beliefs. 

Let  us  consider  those  beliefs  further.  Children,  says  Mr.  Max 
Miiller,  help  to  correct  the  irregularities  of  language.  They  also  set 
in  a  strong  light,  and  so  help  to  correct,  the  more  flagrant  anomalies 
of  belief ;  and  therefore  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  impression 
which  the  popular  creed  produces  on  their  unsophisticated  minds. 
Some  time  ago,  a  relative  of  tender  years  startled  me  by  the  question 
whether  I  should  dislike  going  to  hell.  On  my  expressing  dia- 
pleaaure  at  so  singular  an  inquiry,  the  child  explained,  with  equal 
simplicity  and  point,  that,  as  moat  people  would  go  to  bell,  surely 
he  or  I,  or  one  of  his  parents,  or  of  his  brothers  and  sistw^,  most 
be  of  the  number.^  As  to  the  condition  in  which  the  poor  child 
expected  some  of  his   kinsfolk  to  spend  eternity,  I  may  refer  to 

(1)  LucreldDE  translated  b}-  Diydeo. 

(2)  The  feai  of  hell  lakes  Tariaoa,  and  BOmetimei  grotesqne,  fotms;  as  was  shovn 
in  the  story  of  the  dying  ScotcboWQ,  who  asked  bis  minister  whether  he  conld  htb 
himself  fiom  the  wrath  to  come  by  leaving  £10,000  to  his  kiik.  "  I  canna  promin 
that,"  said  the  shrewd  theologian, "  bul  il'i  tcorli  tfyiiig." 
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a  hymn  wHich  used  to  be  sung  in  a  parisli  cliuroh,  and  wliicli  was 
taught  to  me  in  my  boyhood.  The  following  verse  remains  in  my 
memory,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years ;  for  it  most  happily  illus- 
trates the  orthodox  doctrine  which,  more  than  any  other,  took  poa 
session  of  my  youthful  mind  : — 

"  When  I  hear  the  wicked  call 
On  the  rocks  and  hilla  to  fall ; 
When  I  Bee  them  start  and  Bhrink 
On  the  fiery  deluge  brink  ; 
Then,  Lord,  shall  I  fully  know. 
Not  till  then,  how  much  I  owe." 

This  ghastly  tbank^iving  falls  little  short  of  a  saying  attributed 
to  some  noted  EvangeUcal :  "  Mr.  Maurice  doesn't  beHeve  in  the 
eternity  of  punishtnent,  but  ice  hope  for  better  things."  Possibly, 
this  last  story  is  apocryphal ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  late  bishop  of 
the  same  school  discoursed  on  the  supposed  difficulty  of  people 
being  happy  in  heaven,  while  knowing  that  their  deceased  kinsfolk 
were  elsewhere.  In  heaven,  he  explained,  sympathy  with  the  will  of 
O-od  will  be  indefinitely  strengthened ;  at  the  same  time,  ties  of 
family  will  be  weakened :  so  that,  instead  of  pitying  our  doomed 
relatives,  we  shall  actually  take  part  with  the  divine  justice  which 
dooms  them.  Alas !  how  often  one  has  thought  that,  od  the  first 
day  of  creation,  if  benevolence  bad  really  been  armed  with  omnipo- 
tence, the  jiat  would  have  been,  not  "  Let  there  be  light,"  but  "  Let 
an  infinite  number  of  sentient  beings  be  perfectly  happy  for  ever." 

Of  course  it  is  not  meant  that  these  dismal  doctrines  have  ever 
been  fully  realised  by  a  large  number  of  persons ;  otherwise  the 
case  put  by  Bishop  Butler  might  occur,  and  whole  districts  might 
go  mad.  Yet,  in  all  probability,  the  "  darkness  visible  "  has  really 
been  more  visible  than  we  are  apt  to  think ;  and  especially  it  bas 
been  seen  by  the  thoughtful  and  inquiring.  The  Puritans,  with 
their  glimmering  light,  were  more  disturbed  by  it  than  the  Catholics 
were;  and,  if  orthodoxy  stands  still,  while  investigation  goes 
forward,  the  evil  is  likely  to  bo  an  increasing  one.  The  bracing 
intellectual  air  that  we  now  breathe  will  bring  the  latent  diseases  of 
our  religion  out.  It  will  become  more  and  more  difficult  for 
reflecting  persons  to  bold  the  popular  creed  without  partly  realising 
it,  and  without  the  reaheation  making  them  miserable.' 

(1)  This  opinion,  a»  well  as  some  others  that  I  have  expressed,  is  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Mill,  at  the  end  of  the  essay  on  the  Uiility  ofSfliffim  (pp.  115-122),  which  I  did  not 
see  till  the  text  of  my  article  was  finished.  I  Tenture  to  think  tbat,  in  other  parts  of 
that  essay,  he  makes  too  little  of  the  distress  arising  from  the  popular  heheC  It  is 
twe  that  pioos  relatives,  whose  eon  or  brother  bas  died  either  in  immorality  or  in  nn- 
belief,  seldom  think  it  probable  that  be  will  be  damned.  Bat  I  am  certain  that  they 
often  find  it  hard  to  drive  away  the  thought  that  the  onpleaaant  contin^ncy  is 
ptaiile.  Isdeed.  unless  Qieir  nerves  ara  in  a  mnch  better  condition  than  their  heads, 
01  else  than  their  hearts,  this  could  scarcely  he  otherwise. 
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Indeed,  it  is  no  mete  supposition,  but  an  historical  fact,  that  the 
"  glad  tidings"  of  orthodoxy  are  tidings  the  most  appalling  that  ever 
exercised  a  great  influence ;  under  no  other  system  has  there  been  so 
intense  and  widespread  a  belief  in  future  torments,  themselves  so 
intense,  general,  and  prolonged.  Sut  on  this  historical  fact  some  of 
the  early  Utilitarians,  including  more  than  one  eminent  historian, 
founded  the  supposition  that  the  success  of  Christianity  was  one  of 
the  saddest  events  in  history ;  their  opinion  being,  as  one  of  their 
number  told  me,  thdt  the  belief  In  hell,  by  embittering  the  fear  of 
death,  has  "cast  a  gloom  over  modem  life."  It  may  seire  to  set 
forth  our  own  view  of  the  limits  and  results  of  the  fear  of  death,  ii 
we  offer  in  conclusion  two  remarks  on  this  more  extreme  view,  and 
on  the  antichristian  iconoclasm  which  some  followers  of  the  great 
Bentham  founded  upon  it.  In  the  first  place,  one  may  regard  the 
belief  in  hell  as  having  embittered  the  fear  of  death, — and  yet  be, 
in  no  sense,  an  iconoclast.  For,  through  long  usage,  the  moral 
conduct  of  most  men  is  at  present  so  dependent  on  theological 
dogmas,  that  those  dogmas  may  be  likened  to  the  supports  of  a  lame 
man,  and  should  only  be  withdrawn  by  slow  degrees,  here  a  little 
and  there  a  little ;  otherwise,  the  national  morality,  stripped  too 
suddenly  of  its  reKgious  bandages,  might  realise  Mr.  Greg's  fore- 
bodings and  fall ;  and  great  would  be  the  fall  of  it.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  an  odd  application  of  my  remarks  on  moral  courage,  if  I 
concluded  with  a  panegyric  on  our  British  cowardice  in  exprescdog, 
nay  in  holding,  unpopular  opinions.  Assuredly,  we  should  be  better 
off  in  many  ways  if  we  could  put  a  speedy  end  to  our  iutelleetoal 
anarchy  and  illogical  compromises.  Yet  a  comparison  of  the  pres^it 
state  of  the  different  European  countries  may  reconcile  us  to  the 
thought  that  our  divines  play  the  part  of  a  spiritual  House  of  Lords, 
and  ratify,  however  slowly  and  ungraciously,  the  changes  which 
"the  common  sense  of  most"  forces  upon  them.  That  they  will 
act  thus  in  regard  to  the  belief  in  hell,  we  may  infer  from  their 
concessions  in  other  directions.  In  divers  departments  of  knowledge, 
a  reformer,  by  this  time,  knows  what  to  expect.  The  iirst  generation 
of  theologians  will  execrate  him ;  a  later  generation  will  try  to  ignore 
him ;  while  a  third  will  stand  aghast  at  the  judicial  blindness  which  so 
long  overlooked  the  scriptural  foreshadowings  of  the  new  discovery.' 

(1)  To  ^ve  an  instance :  I  hare  heard  a  highly  inBtracted  clergyman  argun  from 
the  Bible  in  favour  of  the  nutiquity  of  man,  and  of  the  original  plurality  of  homan 
lacea.  For  witti  whose  aid,  and  for  whom,  did  Cain  build  a  city  ?  Alio,  whom  did  he 
marry,  being  an  outcast  before  the  biith  of  hie  aistenf  My  friend  omitted  to  state 
whether  it  was  hy  meant  oF  swimming  that  the  Don-Adnmitea  lurvired  the  Delnge ; 
which  of  ufl,  not  being  sprung  from  Adam,  are  Iree  from  oiiginal  sio ;  and  bow  little 
pain  women,  that  are  not  daughters  of  Eve,  have  fn  childbirth.  In  like  manner,  the 
Paulino  epistles  contain,  at  least,  two  Universalist  texts,  which,  however  mnch  opposed 
to  other  teits.  are  quite  enough  for  liboiol  thGologiaca.  I  may  add  that  there  isa  text 
sanctioning  the  principle  of  euthanasia  (at  least  for  penons  of  good  family) :  2  Macea- 
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This  ie  not  very  pleasant  for  the  reformer ;  and,  if  Le  does  not  say 
in  tis  haste  that  all  clergymen  are  untruthful,  he  will  at  least  be 
tempted  to  rail  at  their  vicarious  penitence  in  "building  the 
sepulchres "  of  the  philosophers,  whom  their  fathers  persecuted. 
Yet,  when  bis  railing  fit  is  over,  he  will  probably  think  that  ws' 
should  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  elasticity  of  modem  dogmas, 
and  especially  on  what  I  lately  heard  a  Catholic  priest  denounce  as 
la  souplesse  de  Frotestaniisme.  Many  evils,  such  as  the  theological 
disunion  of  the  sexes,  are  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  divines  follow 
lay  inquirers,  though  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  that  science,  as 
it  were,  takes  religion  in  tow.  Therefore,  the  wiser  among  us  are 
seeking  to  drop  hell  out  of  the  iiihle  as  quietly,  and  about  as 
logically,  as  we  already  contrive  to  disregard  the  plain  texts 
forbidding  Christians  to  go  to  law,  and  Christian  women  to  plait 
their  hair.  And  thus  we  may  hope  that,  without  any  cataclysm  in 
the  theological  strata,  but  by  a  gradual  process  of  subsidence  and 
upheaval,  a  change  will  come  over  those  too  consistent  Puritans, 
who,  through  fear  of  death,  are  all  their  life  subject  to  bondage. 

Our  other  comment  on  the  Benthamite  position  is  of  a  wholly 
different  kind.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  modem  'strepitva 
Acherontis  arari,  however  silly  and  distracting,  has  on  the  whole 
been  injurious.  The  teaching  of  the  clergy,  though  in  itself  not 
good,  may  yet,  as  the  clergy  would  express  it,  have  been  overruled 
for  good.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  far  better  that  the  path  of  life 
should  be  a  mere  nd  de  cac,  than  that  it  should  lie  on  the  brink  of  an 
unseen  precipice.  But  it  is  not,  on  that  account,  an  evil  that  man 
should  at  one  time  have  believed  in  this  precipice.  The  error  may 
have  been  the  only  means  of  inducing  him  to  set  the  example  of 
treading  wanly,  and  to  smooth  the  path  for  his  successors  by  taking 
stumbling'blocks  out  of  their  way.  In  other  words,  Christianity 
has  mode  the  human  race  less  imperfect  through  sufiering.  If  men 
at  first  became  sadder,  they  became  also  wiser ;  and  they  showed 
their  wisdom  in  trying  to  lessen  sadness.  They  that  are  whole,  says 
the  Scripture,  have  no  need  of  a.  physician ;  and,  without  an 
exaggerated  view  of  human  depravity  and  misery,  our  forefathers 
might  have  lacked  the  stimulus  for  repentance  and  reformation.  At 
any  rate,  having  the  stimulus,  they  repented  and  reformed  in  a  way 
in  which  the  pagans,  not  having  the  stimulus,  did  not  repent  and 
reform.  Hence,  looking  to  the  past,  we  may  rejoice  that,  not 
L'AUegro,  but  //  Penseroso  is  the  man  whom  Christianity  delighteth 
to  honour ;  and  that,  instead  of  the  pagan  Carpe  diem,  her  watch- 
word is  Memento  mori. 

LlOXEL  A.    ToLLESIAtHE. 

l>«a  liv.  i2,  el  Kq.  Not  only  "  doth  the  Church  read  "  this  boolr  "  for  example  of  lifa 
And  irutnictioD  of  mannGrs,"  but  (as  Alfont  admita)  it  is  recognised  m  an  aathotity  in 
the  Gpittla  to  the  Uebreire.     How  long  wilt  eutlmnoBia  be  thought  unchristian  ? 
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Copyright,  like  currency,  is  a  question  which  affords  aa  infinite 
field  for  discussion.  To  provide  a  model'  subject  for  perpetual  con- 
troversy, certain  conditions  are  requisite.  The  subject  in  question 
should  involTe  abstract  principles  which  are  incapable  of  practical 
application,  conflicting  interests  which  cannot  all  be  satisfied  in 
accordance  with  logical  equity,  and  accepted  axioms  which  cannot  be 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  All  these  conditions  are 
fulfilled  in  the  copyright  controversy.  As  long,  therefore,  as  some 
men  continue  to  write  books,  and  others  are  found  to  read  them,  the 
question  of  the  respective  rights  of  the  purveyors  and  purchasers  of 
literature  will  continue  to  be  argued,  without  any  positive  agreement 
being  arrived  at,  as  to  the  exact  standard  by  which  these  rights 
should  be  estimated.  The  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to 
examine  the  whole  question  of  copyright,  is  certain  to  give  a 
renewed  impetus  to  this  never-ending  controversy.  On  the  eve, 
therefore,  of  the  opening  of  the  discussion,  it  may  not  be  useless  to 
submit  certain  general  considerations  with  respect  to  this  moot  issue. 
Next  to  offering  a  solution  of  a  problem,  the  best  service  you  can 
render  to  those  engaged  in  solving  the  question  is  to  show  that  no 
absolutely  satisfactory  solution  is  possible.  The  fundamental  error 
into  which  most  of  the  disputants  concerning  copyright  seem  to  me 
to  have  fallen,  is  that  they  attempt  to  base  on  first  principles,  rights 
which,  whether  equitable  or  otherwise,  exist  solely  by  virtue  of 
convention. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  the  advocates  of  what  I  may  call  the 
divine  right  of  authordom  have  found  a  vigorous  champion  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade.  In  a  series  of  able  letters  contributed 
to  the  Pali  Mall  Qaeette,  the  author  of  "  Never  too  Late  to  Mend  " 
has  endeavoured  to  establish  the  thesis,  that  by  equity,  if  not  by 
law,  an  author  is  entitled  to  the  absolute  unconditional  possession  of 
the  creations  of  his  brain,  both  for  himself  and  for  his  heirs  for  ever. 
Mr.  Reade  is  eminently  entitled  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  author. 
He  was  the  first  English  man  of  letters  of  any  note,  who  protested 
against  the  wrongs  to  which  foreign  dramatists  were  exposed  at  the 
hands  of  English  adapters,  and  in  a  now  little  known  book  entitled, 
characteristically,  the  "  Eighth  Commandment,"  he  fell  foul  of  a 
system  which  was  far  more  prevalent  twenty  years  ago,  than  it  is  at 
present.  Yet,  though  I  am  anxious  to  do  full  justice  to  Mr.  Reade's 
singleness  of  purpose,  I  cannot  accept  his  conclusions.  Put  suc- 
cinctly, the  argument  of  the  letters  to  which  I  refer  may  I  think  be 
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Btated  as  follows.  A  book  is  the  product  of  mental  labour ;  mental 
labour  is  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  manual  labour;  tlie 
property  acquired  by  the  toil  of  the  hands  belongs  to  the  prodncer, 
as  a  imjfui  es  aei,  a  perpetual  posseBBion ;  therefore,  the  property 
acquired  by  the  work  of  the  brain  should  in  like  fashion  belong  for 
ever  to  the  artificer.  Q.E.D.  Now  to  this  syllogism,  once  admitted 
the  premises,  it  is .  hard  to  take  exception.  My  objection  is  that  I 
dispute  the  premises.  In  the  first  place  all  property,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  creation  of  law.  So  long  as  men  hold  tlieir  possessions  by 
the  solo  force  of  the  strong  arm,  law  does  not  and  cannot  exist.  But 
as  soon  as  society  reaches  a  stage  of  development  in  which  the  many 
become  more  powerful  than  the  individual,  the  strong  arm  becomes 
incompetent  to  protect  its  own  possessions,  and  their  tenure  has  to 
be  secured  by  certain  agreements,  understandings,  conventions, 
which,  for  the  want  of  any  more  definite  phrase,  may  be  described  by 
the  name  of  law.  If,  therefore,  property  exists  in  virtue  of  common 
consent,  or  in  other  words  of  law,  it  follows  that  it  can  be  modified 
by  common  consent,  that  is  by  the  power  to  which  it  owes  its 
existence.  The  statement  as  thus  made  is  almost  a  truism,  yet  in 
discussions  of  the  kind  with  which  I  am  now  concerned,  it  seems  to 
be  constantly  assumed  that  property  has  some  inherent  indefeasible 
title  of  existence  derived  from  some  higher  than  human  authority. 
TSo  doubt  thinkers  of  Mr.  Reade's  power  of  mind  would  dismiss  any 
fallacy  of  this  kind.  What  they  would  urge  is  that  in  every  well- 
organized  society  the  end  and  object  of  all  law  is  to  secure  to  the 
individual  the  right  of  enjoying  his  own  property  in  peace  and 
security,  and  that,  therefore,  property  has  an  inalienable  right  to 
protection.  A^  a  general  proposition,  I  should  not  dispute  this,  but 
I  fail  to  see  how  the  proposition  can  be  practically  applied. 

Probably  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  respect 
for  the  rights  of  property  is  carried  so  far  as  it  is  with  us. 
That  a  man  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own, 
to  waste  or  injure  it  if  he  pleases,  and  to  leave  it  after  death  to 
whom  he  thinks  fit,  is  regarded  by  us  as  the  basis  of  our  social 
system.  Tet  we  admit  by  our  acts,  if  not  by  oar  theories,  that 
it  is  not  'only  the  privilege  but  the  duty  of  the  law,  to  interfere 
with  the  power  of  the  individual  to  deal  as  he  likes  with  his  own 
property,  whenever  we  think,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  his  mode  of 
so  dealing  is  injurious  to  the  community.  We  forbid  entails  beyond 
certain  limits,  we  prevent  the  accumulation  of  property  after  death, 
we  take  away  a  man's  land  whether  he  wishes  to  sell  it  or  not, 
if  the  land  is  required  for  public  purposes.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
donbt,  that  if  occasion  should  arise,  we  should  go  much  farther  in  the 
way  of  interference.  If  there  is  one  form  of  property,  the  ownership 
of  which  our  ]aw  surrounds  with  exceptional  privileges,  it  is  that  of 
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landed  estate.  By  the  law,  a  landowner  may  let  his  land  to  whom,  on 
what  terms,  and  in  whatever  form  he  thinks  fit.  But  if  our  landlords 
were  to  refuse  either  to  let  their  land,  or  to  cultivate  it  themselves, 
the  law  M'ould  assuredly  curtail  their  freedom  of  possession.  As  3 
mattet  of  fact,  self-interest  causes  land  in  the  long  run  to  he  bought 
and  sold  like  other  articles  of  commerce.  But  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  no  theory  of  the  abstract  right  of  a  man  to  his  own  land  would 
long  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
Any  number  of  instances  might  he  added.  But  1  think  enough  has 
been  said  to  prove  my  point,  that  property  is  only  held  by  fevour  of 
an  indefinite  convention,  called  hy  the  name  of  law,  the  unexpressed 
understanding  being  that  the  property  thus  held  should  not  he 
employed  in  a  way  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  society. 

I  have  perhaps  dwelt  upon  this  point  at  unnecessary  length,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  clear  the  ground,  and  no  understanding  can  pos- 
sibly be  arrived  at  as  to  the  question  of  copyright  until  you  dismiss 
the  fallacy  that  the  owner  of  literary  property,  or,  for  that  matter, 
of  any  form  of  property,  has  any  inherent  right  to  insist  upon  the 
law  securing  to  him  the  absolute  usufruct  of  bis  possessions,  whether 
those  possessions  have  been  obtained  by  his  own  labour,  by  purchase, 
or  hy  inheritance.  Society  has  not  only  full  power,  but  full  right, 
to  determine  what  classes  of  property  it  shall  protect,  and  upon  what 
terms.  No  doubt  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  society  might  deal  out 
a  different  measure  to  different  classes  of  property.  Indeed  this  is 
the  very  complaint  that  is  made  by  those  who  wish  hooks  to  be 
made  the  absolute  property  of  their  owners  to  the  same  extent  as 
land  or  funds  ;  and  if  this  difEerence  of  measure  is  based  on  arbitrary 
or  inequitable  considerations,  the  owners  of  literary  wares  have  a 
ground  of  complaint ;  hut  their  real  complaint,  even  on  this  hypothesis, 
is  that  undue  partiality  has  been  shown  to  others,  not  that  they 
themselves  have  been  defrauded  of  any  inherent  and  inalienable  right. 

Thus  my  first  proposition  is  that  there  is  no  abstract  reason  why 
copyright  should  exist  at  alL  It  is  most  desirable,  as  a  matter  of 
expediency,  that  protection  should  he  given  to  literary  aa  to  other 
property ;  but  the  period  for  which,  and  the  terms  upon  which,  it 
should  be  accorded  is  a  matter  entirely  within  the  competence  of  the 
law  to  determine.  If  we  argue  upon  the  ground  of  expediency, 
dismissing  that  of  abstract  right,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  defining 
the  general  principles  which  should  underlie  all  legislation  with 
respect  to  property.  The  object  should  he  to  give  such  protection 
as  shall  encoun^e  individuals  to  give  the  toQ  and  outlay  requisite 
to  the  production  of  property,  and  at  the  same  time  to  limit  such 
protection  su£Sciently  to  secure  this  property,  whatever  its  quality 
may  be,  being  easily  accessible  to  the  general  public.  To  take  a 
very  simple  iastance  :  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  com- 
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munity  that  bakers  Bbould  have  sufficient  certainty  that  the  loaves 
they  knead  wiU  be  their  own  property,  to  iaduce  them  to  carry  on 
the  trade  of  bread-making ;  on  the  other  hand  it  ia  of  equal  import- 
ance to  the  community  that  bakers  ehoold  not  have  such  exclasive 
property  in  the  bread  they  bake  as  to  enable  them  to  command  a 
prohibitive  price.  In  the  case  of  the  makers  of  bread,  as  of  all 
elementary  articles,  the  latter  risk  is  hindered  by  the  free  action  of 
competition.  Nobody  makes  loaves  for  any  other  object  than  to  sell 
them  ;  and  if  one  baker  refused  to  sell,  except  at  a  prohibitive  price, 
a  dozen  others  would  at  once  bid  for  his  custom  by  underselling  him. 
But  if  we  could  conceive  the  possibility  of  one  baker  getting  into  bis 
hands  all  the  flour  available  for  bread-making,  and  then  refusing  to 
sell  bis  loaves  except  for  gold,  the  State  woold  most  assuredly  step 
in  and  modify  by  law  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  baker.  Whether 
thii  would  he  just  in  the  abstract  it  ia  beyond  my  purpose  to  con- 
sider. All  I  assert  is  that  such  would  be  the  policy  adopted  by  any 
community,  no  matter  what  theories  it  might  hold  as  to  the  sanctity 
of  property.  Fortunately  no  such  contingency  is  likely  to  arise  with 
respect  to  all  the  various  descriptions  of  property  which  are  the 
product  of  manual  labour ;  but  when  we  come  to  property  which  is 
the  product  of  mental  as  well  as  manual  labour,  the  case  becomes 
infinitely  more  complicated.  In  fact,  though  the  word  property  is 
applied  alike  to  creations  of  the  brain  and  hands,  yet  the  two  pro- 
perties thus  designated  ore  fundamentally  different. 

It  would  take  far  more  room  than  I  can  spare  to  point  out  all  these 
differences.  One  illustration  will,  I  think,  suffice  to  show  the  prac- 
tical difference  with  which  I  am  mainly  concerned.  If  there  is  one 
sort  of  mental  property — the  ownership  of  which  would  seem,  by 
abstract  equity,  to  belong  most  distinctly  to  the  creator — it  is  a  dis- 
covery which  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  science  and  civilisation. 
According  to  the  divine  light  of  property  theory,  the  steam  engine 
ought  to  have  been  the  perpetual  possession  of  Watt  and  his  heirs. 
Upon  this  supposition,  the  right  of  supplying  the  United  Kingdom 
with  steam  engines  would  be  vested  in  some  firm  or  individual,  who, 
either  by  descent  or  purchase,  chanced  to  be  the  representatives  of 
Watt.  It  may  be  said  that  even  in  this  caae  the  public  would  not 
suffer,  as  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  firm  to  supply  as  many 
engines  as  could  be  sold.  Little  reflection  is  needed  to  show  that 
this  is  a  fallacy.  If  it  were  not  for  the  risk  of  competition,  it  would 
dearly  be  more  for  the  personal  advantage  of  the  manufiusturei'S  to 
sell  ten  engines  at  a  profit  of  £1,000  a  piece  than  a  hundred  engines 
at  a  profit  of  £100  a  piece.  Indeed  it  is  obvious  that  any  prolonged 
restriction  in  the  right  of  manufacturing  engines,  in  favour  of  Watt 
and  his  heirs,  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  development  of  our 
national  industry.     In  the  same  way  it  will  be  found  on  investiga- 
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tion  that  tte  protection  accorded  to  all  kinds  of  property,  in  whose 
production  mental  labour  is  a  material  &ctor,  is  always  more  or  leas 
restricted  in  the  interest  of  the  public  at  lai^.  I  think,  too,  it  will 
also  be  found  that  the  more  largely  mental  effort  enters  into  the 
production,  the  more  closely  the  protection  afforded  to  the  producer 
is  curtailed ;  and  this  ia  not  due  to  any  contempt  of  intellectual  as 
compared  with  manual  products,  but  to  a  conviction  that  the  same 
absolute  ownership  in  respect  of  the  former  is  attended  with  detri- 
ment to  the  public  interest,  which  does  not  arise  from  complete  pro- 
tection b^g  accorded  to  the  producer  of  the  latter. 

Thus,  if  my  view  is  correct,  there  is  no  abstract  principle  or 
standard  by  which  you  can  determine  what  degree  of  protection 
should  he  granted  to  property  in  general,  and  notably  to  that 
peculiar  class  of  property  to  which  copyright  belongs.  Just  as  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  it  is  declared  that  all  rights 
not  specifically  assigned  to  the  Federal  Union  belong  to  the  States, 
so  it  may  he  said  that,  as  a  rule,  all  property  to  which  the  com- 
muuitydoes  not  claim  a  right  should  belong  to  the  individual  owner. 
But  beyond  this  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  definite  rule.  The 
question  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  principle.  It  is  obviously  for  the 
interest  of  the  community  to  encourage  the  production  of  works  of 
literature.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  authors  would  not  devote 
themselves  to  writing  books  unless  they  had  the  same  absolute 
ownership  guaranteed  to  them  as  a  shoemaker  has  in  respect  of 
the  boots  he  manufactures,  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  authors 
a  freehold  instead  of  a  leasehold.  But  such  a  contention  cannot 
seriously  be  sustained.  Practically  exactly  the  same  number  of 
boots,  loaves,  or  coats  would  be  produced  if  the  cobbler,  baker,  and 
tailor  knew  that  their  ownership  in  their  manufactures  would  termi- 
nate at  the  expiration  of  a  long  period  of  years.  Nor  is  there,  in 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  any  reason  to  think  that  either  the  quantity  or 
the  quality  of  books  produced  would  vary,  whether  the  period  assigned 
for  their  enjoyment  of  copyright  was  forty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  manifest  reasons  why  it  is 
undesirable,  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  that  books  should  remain 
a  permanent  monopoly  in  the  bands  of  individuals.  The  few  works 
rari  nanies  in  gurgite  casta  which  survive  the  first  years  of  their 
publication,  and  take  their  place  in  the  literature  of  their  country, 
become  in  an  especial  sense  the  property  of  succeeding  generations. 
It  would  be  a  public  calamity  if  the  works  of  our  classics  were  not 
accessible  at  prices  which  come  within  everybody's  reach.  It  should 
be  counted  to  the  credit  of  mankind  that  few  books,  if  any,  survive 
their  authors  which  it  is  not  for  the  advantage  of  the  world  to  have 
read.  The  cheaper  therefore  standard  works  can  be  sold  the  better  for 
the  public ;  and  no  process  can  be  devised  by  which  hooks  are  so  certain 
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to  be  8old  cheap  ae  by  the  open  competition  of  trade.  If  the  right 
of  publishing  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  belonged  to  some 
inheritor  by  descent  or  purchase,  it  is  not  only  possible  but  probable 
that  they  would  only  be  brought  out  at  prices  too  high  for  the  mass  of 
purchasers.  Moreover,  the  very  issue  of  our  standard  works  would, 
on  this  hypothesis,  depend  on  the  interests,  inclination,  or  caprice  of 
an  individual,  who  miglit  easily  be  indifferent  to  pecuniary  considera- 
tions. Suppose  a  by  no  means  impossible  euppodtion,  that  Lady 
ByroQ  had  possessed  the  absolute  ownership  of  her  husband's  works. 
It  ia  as  certain  as  anything  well  can  be  that  she  would  have  refused 
to  issue  fresh  editicms  of  hie  poems  after  bis  death,  and  that  thus  for 
a  generation  or  more  "  Childe  Harold  "  and  "  Don  Juan  "  would 
have  been  removed  irom  general  perusal.  This  is  perhaps  an 
extreme  case.  But  it  is  obvious  that  in  numerous  instances  the 
descendants  of  a  great  author,  if  they  retained  absolute  control  over 
the  republication  of  his  works,  would  be  led  either  by  conviction  or 
prejudice  to  alter,  curtail,  or  even  suppress  in  part,  the  master-works 
of  his  genius.  Fancy  what  would  be  the  fate  of  Gibbon,  if  the 
"  Decline  and  Fall "  was  the  property  of  Archbishop  Manning,  or 
of  liingard's  History  of  England  if  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Kewdegate  !  In  iact,  writers  who  have  written  works  destined  to 
live  after  them,  possess  only  one  safeguard  in  virtue  of  which  they 
can  rely  on  the  memorials  of  their  genius  being  kept  fresh  and 
intact  in  the  minds  of  posterity,  and  that  safeguard  is  found  in  the 
simple  fact  that,  after  a  certain  brief  interval,  the  perpetual  publi- 
cation of  their  writings  is  provided  for  by  the  ordinary  laws  of 
supply  and  demand. 

It  would  not,  therefore,  be  for  the  interest  of  the  puldic  or  of 
literature  that  authors  should  have  the  same  unlimited  ownership  of 
their  books  as  shoemakers  have  of  their  shoes,  and  it  cannot,  as  I 
hold,  be  shown  that  a  limited  ownership  curtails  or  impedes  the 
publication  of  books.  (Granted  Uiese  propositions,  it  follows 
that  society  does  wisely  in  only  according  a  terminable  protec- 
tion to  the  products  of  mental  labour.  How  long  the  protective 
period  should  be  is  an  open  question.  There  is  no  obvious 
appropriateness  in  a  period  of  forty-two  years ;  and  any  evidence 
adduced  before  the  Commission  to  show  that  this  period  is  unduly 
brief  ought  to  receive  the  most  careful  consideration.  If  there 
is  any  craft  which  the  community  should  put  on  the  footing  of 
the  most  favoured  trade,  it  is  that  of  letters.  All  I  contend  for  is 
that  in  the  end  the  interests  of  lit«rature,  like  those  of  any  other 
trade,  are  and  must  be  subordinate  to  those  of  the  community.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  that  the  question  is  one 
which,  after  all,  affects  a  very  small  section  of  the  literary  brother- 
hood. Nobody  who  has  not  studied  the  subject  can  form  any 
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opinion  of  how  short  the  average  life  of  books  is  in  the  vast  majoritr 
of  instances.     I  am  not  Hpeaking  of  novels  or  of  light  literature, 
but  of  what  are  colled  the  higher  branches  of  letters.     Historical 
and  scientific  books  necessarily  fall  out  of  date  with  the  progress  of 
knowledge;    while   as  for  works  of  fiction   and    poetry,  even   of 
sterling  merit,  the  taste  of  one  generation  differs  from  another.     The 
fashion  of  to-day  is  obsolete  to-morrow.     It  is  utterly  imposeible  to 
lay  down  any  general  definition  of  -works  of  note.     Perhaps  the 
fairest,  though  at  best  a  rough  definition,  woold  be  to  say  that  a 
work  of  note  is  one  the  fame  of  having  written  which  attaches  to 
its  author  for  life.     Yet  even  of  the  works  which  come  up  to  this 
standard,  it  is  but  a  very  scanty  percentage  which  survive  for  a 
dozen  years.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  copies  of  all  the  books  which  appeared  a  score  of  years  ago,  and 
were  justly  regarded  at  the  time  of  their  publication  as  valuable 
contributions  to  literature  ;  though  the  difiiGulty  is  far  greater  than 
one  would  suppose  at  first  sight.     What  I  do  mean  is,  that  of  those 
books  not  one  in  twenty — ^I   should  doubt  if  one  in  fifty — is  in 
active  circulation  at  present.     Copies  ore  to  be  found  in  libraries, 
but  they  are  not  for  sate  unless  they  ore  specially  demanded.      Their 
reputation  may  survive ;   but  for  business  purposes,  as  articles  of 
literary  barter,  they  have  ceased  to  possess  any  n^otiable  value. 
Nor  is  the  case  very  different  even  with  the  books  which  by  some 
process  corresponding  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest  attain  a  more 
lasting  existence.     No  doubt  the  copyright  of  Milton  and  Shake- 
speare, and  a  score  of  other  English  classics,  would  be  a  valuable 
negotiable  commodity  at  the  present  day,  and  in  all  likelihood  for 
many  a  long  year  to  come.     Sut  the  chance  of  any  living  author — 
however  great  his   existing   reputation  may  be — attaining  to  this 
Walhalla  of  letters,  is  so  remote  and  so  uncertain  that  it  can  hardly 
enter  into  the  estimate  of  a  purchaser.     Suppoung  the  copyrights  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's,  Mr.  Froude's  and  George  Eliot's  works  were  put  up 
for  sale ;  I  believe  the  price  given  by  the  trade  would  be  almost 
exactly  the  same  whether  the  copyright  was  for  half  a  centurj',  Or  for  a 
centiuy,  or  for  perpetuity.    I  have  merely  singled  out  these  names,  not 
from  any  opinion  of  my  own  as  to  the  estimate  posterity  will  place  upon 
them,  but  simply  because  they  belong  to  the  class  of  writers  of  our 
day  who,  whether  with  or  without  reason,  are  popularly  regarded  as 
likely  to  be  read  by  future  generations,  and  who  in  consequence  can 
offer  to  purchasers  of  their  copyrights  the  chance  of  buying  a  pro- 
perty which  may  be  of  pecuniary  value  a  century  or  more  hence  as 
well  as  at  the  present  day.     Tet  if,  as  I  hold,  this  prospect,  even  in  the 
most  favourable  instances,  produces  no  appreciable  increase  in  sale- 
able value,  it  Is  difficult  to  argue  that  authors  suffer  much  pecuniary 
loss  by  the  limitation  of  their  rights  of  ownership  in  the  creation  of 
their  brains. 
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Indeed,  if  the  question  of  home  copyright  was  alone  concerned,  I 
do  not  think  ve  should  hear  much  active  complaint  ahout  the  action 
of  the  existing  lav.  To  the  great  majority  of  men,  and  especially 
of  En^ahmen,  on  abstract  grievance  which  does  not  touch  their 
iQtereits  or  their  comfort,  is  a  very  bearable  misfortune.  No  doubt 
those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  an  author  to  the 
absolute  ownership  of  his  literary  creations,  would  still  contend  that 
to  limit  in  any  way  the  duration  of  copyright  was  an  outrage  upon 
equity.  But,  as  long  as  the  period  of  protection  was  sufficiently  long 
to  render  the  saleable  value  of  a  hook  practically  equivalent  to  what 
it  would  he,  if  the  protection  was  perpetual,  the  system  of  limited 
c<^yright  would  meet  with  little  opposition.  The  real  question 
which  interests  the  literary  craft  is  that  of  international  copyright ; 
and  the  reason  why  so  much  outery  is  raised  against  the  injustice  of 
limiting  the  rights  of  an  autlior  in  the  proprietorship  of  his  own 
productions,  is  diat  this  assumption  is  essential  to  establish  the  thesis, 
that  the  author  has  an  inherent  and  distinct  right  to  demand  protec- 
tion for  his  works  from  foreign  States  as  well  as  from  his  own  country. 
If  an  anthor  has  an  indelible,  indefeasible  right  to  the  absolute 
ovnership  of  his  writings ;  if,  in  &ct,  to  repeat  a  phrase  I  have 
often  used  already,  there  exists  a  divine  right  of  copyright,  there  is, 
to  say  the  least,  a  strong  presumption  that  the  wilful  appropriation 
of  this  property  by  foreign  States  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 
is  an  international  offence.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  endea- 
voured to  show,  the  State  has  not  only  the  power  but  the  right  to 
determine  upon  what  conditions  and  for  what  period  a  subject  who 
happens  to  be  the  owner  of  literary  property  shall  be  protected  in 
the  possession  of  his  products,  it  follows  d  fortiori,  that  foreign  States 
have  no  obligation  to  grant  copyright  to  alien  authors  except  in  so 
far  as  they  may  deem  it  for  their  own  advantage  to  do  so. 

Thus,  if  my  argument  is  admitted,  all  the  epithets  of  piracy, 
and  so  forth,  which  are  applied  by  writers  of  Mr.  Reade's  school  to 
the  action  of  States  which  refuse  to  recognise  the  claim  of  a  foreign 
author  to  copyright  within  their  dominions,  are  singularly  inappro* 
priate.  Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  familiar  incident.  If 
you  breed  and  rear  pheasants  at  great  cost  and  trouble,  the  law 
protects  your  winged  property,  so  long  as  the  birds  remain  on  your 
Isnd ;  but  declines  to  do  so  as  soon  as  the  birds  fly  into  your  neigh- 
bour's lands.  Now,  if  your  neighbour  chooses  to  shoot  your  phea- 
santg,  whenever  they  pass  over  his  fields,  or  even  lays  down  bait  to 
induce  th^n  to  stray  across  the  boundary,  you  may  call  his  conduct 
indiscreet,  unneighboorly,  and  ill-bred.  But  t«  call  him  a  law- 
breaker and  a  robber  would  put  you  entirely  in  the  wrong.  A 
State  is  under  no  legal  obligation  whatever  to  a  foreign  author; 
and  to  call  any  individual  in  the  State  a  pirate  and  a  swindler. 
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1}ecauae  he  chooses  to  reprint  the  author's  hooks,  ia  a  mere  abuse  0/ 
language.  Horeover,  as  coercion  ia  out  of  the  question,  and  as  the 
only  practical  chance  of  obtaining  copyright  abroad  for  our  own 
auUiors  is  to  conTince  foreign  nations  that  it  ia  for  their  own  profit 
to  grant  the  demand,  the  less  bandying  of  abuse  and  reproaches  -vt 
have,  the  better  for  the  end  which  we  have  in  view.  If  we  are  to  airivp 
at  any  satisfactory  result,  we  must  deal  with  facts,  not  with  theories, 
with  appeals  to  interest,  not  to  s^itiment.  To  q>eak  the  plain  troth, 
we  wish  foreign  nations  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  with  us  in 
respect  of  literary  wares,  and  if  we  hope  to  succeed,  we  must  look  at 
the  terms  of  the  bargain  we  propose,  calmly  and  dispassiimately. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  worth  bearing  in  mind,  that  this  so 
called  international  question  of  copyright  is  in  its  practical  bearing 
almost  confined  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  conununitiee.  The  qneetion  of 
translations  and  adaptations  stands  upon  a  different  footing  from  tlut 
of  reproductions ;  and  reproductions  only  take  place,  as  a  role,  in 
countries  speaking  the  same  language  as  that  in  which  the  original 
work  reproduced  is  composed.  In  as  far  as  my  observatioD  extends, 
French  works  are  not  republished  in  Italy,  nor  are  (German  books 
republished  in  France,  except  in  the  form  of  translations.  How  far 
this  is  due  to  internal  laws,  to  the  extent  to  which  foreign  langfuages 
are  familiar  on  the  Continent  to  the  classes  who  are  likely  to  read 
works  written  in  another  tongue  &om  their  own,  or  to  the  cheap 
rates  at  which  books  are  pubhshed  in  continental  countries,  it  is 
beyond  my  present  purpose  to  inquire.  All  I  wish  to  note  is  the 
fact,  that  as  a  rule,  foreign  authors  have  no  market  for  their  books 
in  their  original  form  out  of  their  own  coimtry,  and  have  therefore 
no  strong  personal  motive  for  interesting  themselves  in  the  subject 
of  on  international  copyright.  French  authors  would  unquestionably 
gain  if  there  was  a  more  rigid  international  copyright  between  France 
and  Belgium.  But  though  the  principle  involved  is  the  same,  yet  the 
value  to  French  authors  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  Belgian 
market  is  utteriy  insignificant  compared  with  the  importance  to 
English  authors  of  securing  the  markets  belonging  to  countries  in 
which  English  is  the  dominant  language.  Practically  for  the  time 
being  the  copyright  question  is  almost  exclusively  an  Anglo-Saxon 

To  take  a  rough  estimate,  you  may  say  that,  including  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Austraha,  and  the  various  British  Colonies,  there  are  at 
the  least  eighty  milUons  of  persons  on  the  face  of  the  globe  to  which 
English  is  the  language  of  daily  life,  and  who,  in  as  far  as  they  read 
at  all,  know  no  other  literature  than  that  written  in  the  English 
tongue.  Now,  an  English  author  who  writes  a  book  in  England,  has 
his  right  of  sale  guaranteed  only  within  the  TTnited  Kingdom.  (I 
am  dealing  now  with  the  general  issue,  and  have  no  need  to  hamper 
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my  argument  with   quaMcations  as  to  certain  partial   privil^es 
secured   l^  conTentions.)     The  British    author  has  a    monopoly 
guaranteed  him  in  a  population  of  some  thirty  millions.     If  the 
monopoly  could  be  extended  to  the  United  Statea  and  the  Colonies,  he 
would  nearly  treble  the  number  of  readers,  who  if  they  bought  bis 
book  at  all,  moat  buy  it  on  his  own  terms  and  for  bis  profit.     A  mere 
counting  of  heads  only  shows  inadequately  the  extra  profit  our  author 
would  obtain  by  the  extension  of  his  monopoly.     From  a  variety 
of  causes,   the  percentage  of  book  readers,  and  still  more  of  book 
buyers,  in  any  given  number  of  American  or  British  colonies,  is  far 
larger  than  in  the  same  number  of  Englishmen  living  within  the 
Four  Seas.     Thus  1  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  if  an 
international  copyright  could  be  established  between  all  the  various 
conununities  composing  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  "  Greater  Britain,"  the 
English  author  would  acquire  iresh  markets  for  his  wares  at  least 
twice  as  \axge  and  as  valuable  as  those  which  he  now  commands. 
In  other  words,  the  saleable  value  of  his  wares  would  be  trebled ; 
and  for  every  pound  he  receives  now  he  ought  to  get  three.     Ko 
doubt,  according  to  the  system  of  publishing  which  prevails  in  Eng- 
land, tbe  publisher,  not  the  author,  would  get  the  lion's  share  of  the 
increased  profit  in  the  first  instance ;  but  in  tJie  course  of  a  short 
time  tbe  fact  that  a  book  was  worth  more'would  make  the  price  paid 
for  it  to  the  author  larger.     My  meaning  can  be  shown  by  reference 
to  this  very  article  I  am  now  writing.     There  are  in  the  United 
States  certain  periodicals  which  republish  all  magazine  articles  in 
our  English  reviews,  which,  either  from  their  subject  or  their  author- 
ship, are  likely  to  interest  the  American  public.     As  the  honour  is 
one  I  share  with  muiy  scores  of  brother  essayists,  I  may  mention 
without  any  special  vanity  that  my  name  is  included  among  the  list 
of  English  writers  whose  magazine  articles  tbe  periodicals  in  question 
engage  to  supply  to  their  Transatlantic  subscribers.     In  any  case 
this  article  will  be  republished  in  America  within  a  few  days  after 
its  appearance  in  the  Fortnightly  Review.     Neither  I  nor  the  pro- 
prietors of  this  Keview  shall  receive  one  sixpence  for  the  re-issue. 
If  a  copyright  law,  however,  existed  between  England  and  the  United 
States  tbis  article  could  not  be  republished  without  consent.    This 
consent  would  have  to  be  paid  for,  and  the  saleable  value  of  the 
article  would  be  thereby  augmented.     To  authors  of  high  eminence 
or  popularity  the  gain   would  be  enormous.     Mr.  Tennyson  and 
Oeorge  Elio^  and  still  more  Miss  Braddon,  must  lose  thousands  yearly 
by  the  absence  of  any  copyright  with  America  alone.     The  loss,  as 
I  have  shown,  extends  down  to  the  writers  of  ephemeral  articles ;  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  whole  literary  craft  in  England 
would  experience  a  sensible  rise  in  the  remunerativeness  of  their 
profession  if  they  could  have  the  same  copyright  privileges  guaranteed 
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tbem  across  the  Atlantic  as  they  now  possess  vithiQ  the  Four  Seas. 
In  asking,  therefore,  for  an  intemational  copyright,  English  men  of 
letters  are  virtually  asking  for  a  large  bonus  for  themselves.  That 
this  is  BO,  is  no  argument  against  the  equity  of  their  demand.  But 
that  this  is  so,  is  plain  truth  and  a  lact  which  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  the  controyersy. 

The  oTiginators  of  the  demand  would  probably  urge,  with  perfect 
good  faith,  that  they  were  only  asking  for  thanselTes  the  advantages 
they  were  willing  and  anxious  to  accord  to  others.  But  this  argu- 
ment, however  plausible,  will  not  bear  the  test  of  examination.  The 
reciprocity,  as  the  Irishman  said,  is  all  on  one  side.  No  doubt  it 
would  be  an  immense  advantage  to  Australian  and  Canadian  anthers 
to  have  the  absolute  command  of  the  Enghdi  market  for  the  Bale 
of  their  books,  if  there  were  any  such  authors  to  profit  by  the  boon. 
But  the  Colonies  are  not — and  for  many  years  to  come  are  not  likely 
to  be^ — the  birthplaces  of  indigenal  literature.  The  conditions  of 
colonial  life  are  not  favourable  to  the  production  of  hterary  talent ; 
and  such  talent  as  arises  there  gravitates  of  necessity  towards  the 
mother  country.  For  many  a  long  year,  England  must  be  the  main 
&ctory  of  literature  for  Anglo-Saxondom.  This  assertion  would 
probably  be  dispnted  by  our  American  kinsmen ;  and,  whatever 
estimate  may  be  taken  of  the  individnal  merits  of  Transatlantie 
anthers,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  United  States  has  already 
produced  a  literature  of  its  own.  Washington  Irving,  Longfellow, 
Motley,  Hawthorne,  and  many  other  American  writers,  have  as 
large  a  public  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  as  they  have  in  their  own 
country ;  and  American  men  of  letters  have  a  similar  interest  to 
their  English  fellow  craftsmen  in  the  establishment  of  an  Anglo- 
American  copyright.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  any  traveEer  who  has 
visited  the  United  States  must  be  aware  tiiat  their  supply  of  Utera- 
ture  is,  in  the  main,  derived  from  England.  Of  the  books  to  be  found 
in  hbraries  and  shops,  and  displayed  on  bookstalls,  nine  out  of  ten 
are  of  EngUsh  parentage.  Thus,  thanks  to  the  absence  of  any  law 
of  international  copyright,  the  American  public  is  provided  with  au 
admirable  cheap  popular  literature ;  and  as  the  Americans  are 
emphaticfdly  a  reading  people,  this  advantage  is  very  widely  appre- 
ciated. The  book-producing  interest,  as  compared  with  the  book- 
consuming  interest,  is  relatively  far  weaker  in  America  than  it  is 
with  us ;  while  American  publishers,  as  distinguished  from  autiiors, 
have  the  strongest  motive  for  desiring  the  maintenance  of  a  state  of 
things  under  which  they  pay  nothing  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  books 
they  publish.  Thus,  if  we  propose  to  the  United  States  to  give 
books  written  in  England  equal  rights  with  books  written  in 
America,  and  vice  rersd,  we  are  asking  thebi,  Irom  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  to  give  us  much  more  than  they  can  hope  to  receive.     Aa 
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a  mere  money  transaction,  the  bai^;aiii  would  be  an  unprofitable  one  for 
America,  much  as  a  convention  to  the  effect  that  a  aovereign  and  a 
dollar  should  be  held  to  be  both  of  equal  value  in  all  Anglo-American 
jnjmente,  would  be  to  England.     Of  course,  if  copyright  can  be 
claimed  as  a  matter  of  abstract  right,  the  question  whether  acquies- 
cence in  the  demand  is  profitable  or  unprofitable  ia,  or  ought  to  be, 
foreign  to  the  issue.     But  if  I  am  correct  in  ivy  view,  that  all  copy- 
light  depends  upon  conaiderations  of  general  expediency,  not  of 
individiuJ  right,  the  commercial  aspect  to  which  I  have  referred  is  of 
very  signal  importanca     It  is  to  the  enlightened  interest  of  the 
American  public,  not  to  their  sense  of  duty,  that  we  have  to  appeal. 
Xow  to  my  mind  there  is  one  argument,  and  one  argument  only, 
on  which  we  can  rely  with  much  chance  of  success,  in  any  appeal  to 
America  to  establish  an  intematiooal  copyright  with  England.   That 
a^nmrait  is,  the  injury  infiicted  upon  the  development  of  American 
literature  by  the  absence  of  any  such  copyright.     Under  any  system, 
however  disadvantageous,  books  will  be  written.     Happily  for  the 
worid,  the  desire  of  making  money  is  not  the  sole,  or  even  the  prin- 
cipal inducement  which  causes   men  to  devote   themselves  to   the 
pursuit  of  letters.    But  still,  if  a  country  is  ever  to  possess  a  national 
literature,  the  trade  of  letters  must  be  made  a  paying  one.     At 
present,   native  American  literature   struggles  in  vain   against   a 
crushing  competition.     Even  if  all  other  conditions  were  equal,  a 
^ter  living  in  an  old,  highly  organized  society,  like  our  own,  would 
We  a  start  over  an  author  of  equal  ability  whose  lot  fell  in  a  new 
and  half-settled   community.     But,   as   things  are,  the  American 
snthor  is  undersold  and  underbid  in  bis  own  market.     Americans  in 
Europe  are  so  fond  of  boasting  of  their  own  literary  celebrities,  that 
persons  unacquainted  with  the  States  can  hardly  realise  how  poorly 
literature  is  remunerated  in  the  great  Ilepublic.     Socially,  the  posi- 
tioQ  of  an  American  author  of  note  is  an  exceptionally  brilliant  one  ; 
financially,  it  is  almost  as  exceptionally  poor.    This  statement  applies 
even  to  the  celebrities  of  Transatlantic  literature.  Longfellow,  Motley, 
Eaw^me,  always  got  far  lower  prices  from  publishers  in  their  own 
conntry,  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  from  the  simple  iiict 
that  theee  publishers  could,  and  did,  publish  editions   of  Tennyson, 
Froude,  and  Dickens,  without  haviog  to  pay  a  cent  to  their  authors. 
If  this  is  the  case  with  known  and  popular  authors,  whose  writings 
command  a  large  sale,  it  is  still  more  the   case  with   young  and 
unknown  aspirants  to  literary  fame.     If  an  American  poet,  essayist, 
or  novelist  requests  a  pnblisher  in  his  own  country  to  bring  out  his 
writings,  the  almost  invariable  answer  is,   "  Why  should  I  incur 
certain  coat  and  trouble,  and  probable  loss,  in  order  to  publish  yonr 
book,  while  I  can  bring  out  a  similar  work  by  a  well-known  English 
writer,  with  the  certainty  of  incurring  neither  coat  nor  trouble,  and 
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the  fiirtlier  certainty,  that  if  both  books  are  an  equal  succees,  the 
profit  oa  the  unpaid  English  book  will  be  far  larger  than  on  the  paid 
American  bookP"  The  reply  is  unanswerable;  and  the  result  is, 
that  in  America  authorship  is  not  Buffioiently  well  paid  to  compete 
with  other  pursuits.  The  more  thoughtful  portion  of  the  American 
public  are  aUve  to  this  fact ;  and,  as  the  possession  of  a  national 
literature  is  an  object  to  which  great  importance  is  popularly 
attached  in  the  United  States,  a  morement  in  favour  of  an  inter- 
national copyright,  in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  native 
author,  would  have  some  chance  of  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Transatlantic  public  are  not  prepared  to 
forego  the  supply  of  cheap  literature  they  now  enjoy  by  the  repro- 
duction of  English  books.  All,  therefore,  we  can  reasonably  hope  at 
present  is  a  compromise,  by  which  English  authors  may  be  secured 
by  law  a  certain  bonus  or  royalty  on  all  American  reproductions  of 
.  their  books.  If  this  opinion  is  correct,  it  follows  that,  as  a  matt^  of 
sale  or  barter,  our  colonies  are  less  likely  even  than  the  United 
States  to  listen  favourably  to  any  proposition  for  extending  to  their 
territories  the  fnU  powers  of  copyright  enjoyed  by  British  authors 
within  the  Four  Seas.  Australia,  Canada,  and  the  Cape  have  abso- 
lutely no  literature  or  literary  class  of  their  own.  There  are,  indeed, 
Canadians  like  Mr.  Justice  Haliburton,  and  there  may  be  Attstra- 
lians  whose  names  I  cannot  recall,  who  have  written  books  familiar 
to  British  readers.  But  these  authors  have  published  their  books  in 
England,  under  the  protection  of  our  copyright  laws.  I  am  not 
aware,  however,  of  a  single  instance  in  which  a  book  written  and 
published  in  one  of  our  Colonies  has  been  reproduced  in  England, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  independent  sale  in  the  home  market. 
Of  course  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  colonists,  on  the  ground  of 
their  common  allegiance  and  their  common  interest  in  the  literary 
fame  of  England,  which  would  hardly  be  applicable  to  our  American, 
kinsmen ;  hut  these  appeals  are  not  likely  to  outweigh  the  conviotion 
of  the  colonial  mind,  that  it  is  a  gain  to  have  their  market  supplied 
with  home  literature  at  colonial  prices.  Both  from  the  Colonies, 
therefore,  and  from  the  United  States,  we  have  no  chance  at  present, 
as  I  am  advised,  of  obtaining  complete,  or  anything  like  complete, 
reciprocity  in  respect  of  copyright.  Unless,  however,  we  are  resolved 
to  prefer  no  bread  to  half  a  loaf,  we  may  obtain  a  compromise. 

Last  year  the  Canadian  Government  proposed  an  amuigement  by 
which  English  authors  should  have  a  certain  percentage  guaranteed 
them  on  all  copies  of  their  works  republished  in  the  Dominion. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  Canadian  publisher  was  to  retain  the  po'wer 
he  exercises  at  present  of  reproducing  any  book  published  in  England 
at  his  own  price,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  author.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  author  was  to  have  a  claim,  enforceable  by  the  lavrs 
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of  the  Dommion,  to  a  royalty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  oreiy  copy  thus 
pablished.  How  far  the  arrangement  in  qneetion  would  work  satis- 
factorily, whether  its  terms  are  sufficiently  remunerative  to  the 
author,  and  to  what  extent  it  ia  consistent  with  the  legal  status  of 
the  Dominion  in  respect  of  the  mother  country,  are  points  oa  which  I 
need  not  enter.  I  only  allude  to  it  as  showing  the  general  character 
of  any  arrangement  such  as,  to  my  mind,  can  be  proposed  with  any 
possibility  of  acceptance.  "We  have  got  to  fece  the  fact  that,  whether 
justly  or  imjuetly,  neither  the  Americans  n<w  the  colonists  will  abandon 
their  liberty  of  republication.  This  being  so,  any  system  of  inter- 
national or  intercolonial  copyright  must  be  based  on  the  understanding 
that  the  British  author  has  no  power  of  deciding  whether,  and  on  what 
tenns,  his  books  shall  be  republished  out  of  England.  It  may  he 
said  such  an  understanding  would  be  gravely  unjust.  My  answer  is, 
that,  whether  unjust  or  not,  it  would  be  less  unjust  than  no  imder- 
Btmiding  at  all.  Suppose  a  man  had  built  a  road  at  his  own  cost  and 
labour,  and  run  a  line  of  coaches  on  it  for  his  own  profit,  and  on  his 
own  terms.  Let  us  suppose,  further,  that  a  number  of  rival  carriers 
asserted  that  his  rates  were  too  high  for  their  customers,  and  insisted 
rat  running  cheap  lines  of  their  own  on  his  road;  and  suppose, 
finally,  that  the  original  builder  of  the  road  discovered  that,  whether 
irom  considerations  of  public  policy,  or  from  want  of  jurisdiction, 
the  law  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  him  a  monopoly  of  running 
coELches  over  his  own  road.  Under  this  supposition,  a  wise  man 
would,  I  venture  to  think,  make  the  best  arrangement  he  could 
vith  his  competitors ;  and  if,  in  consideration  of  his  having  made 
the  road,  they  offered  to  pay  him  a  toll  on  every  vehicle  which  used 
the  thoroughfare,  he  would  do  well  not  to  reject  the  proposal,  even 
though  he  held  the  use  of  the  road  without  his  consent  to  be  on  abuse  of 
his  rights,  and  an  infraction  of  abstract  justice.  Now,  the  position  of 
ihe  English  author  goes  on  all-fours  with  that  of  my  hypothetical 
road  constructor. 

The  difficult  of  forming  any  satisfactory  compromise  between  the 
interests  of  the  English  author,  and  those  of  readers  not  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  Copyright  Law,  is  immensely  increased  by  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  our  publishing  trade.  If  books  were  published 
in  England  on  the  same  scale  of  prices  as  in  America  and  the  Colonies, 
or  for  that  matter,  in  any  other  country,  there  would  be  compara- 
tively little  inducement  to  publish  pirated  editions  of  English  books 
abroad.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  superior  cheapness  of  produc- 
tion in  England  would  not  outweigh  the  cost  of  transport,  and  enable 
^glish  publishers  to  undersell  their  Transatlantic  competitors.  But 
in  England  alone,  of  all  hook-reading  countries,  books  are  published 
to  be  hired,  not  bought.  The  very  same  book  if  brought  out  at  one 
and  the  same  time  in  New  York  and  London,  woold  be  sold  in  the 
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former  place  for  a  dollar.  Id  the  latter  for  a  pound,  and  t^is  difference 
of  price  applies  to  works  into  which  the  question  of  the  author's 
remuneration  does  not  enter.  The  reason  of  the  difference  is  that 
the  American  publisher  hida  for  the  custom  of  the  public,  the  English 
publisher  for  that  of  the  circulating  librariea.  Given  the  eame 
number  of  readers  of  a  book  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  it  will,  I 
believe,  be  found  that  ninety  out  of  a  hundred  in  America  have 
bought  the  book,  while  in  England  the  same  proportion  would  have 
borrowed  it.  People  know  their  own  business  best,  and  oar 
publishers  probably  find  their  advantage  in  selling  a  hundred  copies 
of  a  book  at  a  profit  of  a  pound  a  piece  to  a  circulating  library,  rather 
than  in  selling  a  thousand  copies  to  the  general  pubUc  at  a  profit  of 
two  shillings.  Like  any  other  traders,  they  are  the  only  ji^lges  on 
what  system  they  shall  buy  or  sell.  But  so  long  as  it  is  the  custom 
of  our  bookselling  trade  to  publish  books  at  prices  beyond  the  reack 
of  the  general  public,  we  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  any 
attempt  to  secure  copyright  for  English  works  abroad. 

I  have  left  myself,  1  find,  but  little  space  to  say  anything  as  to  the 
cognate  subjects  of  translations  and  adaptations.  As  to  translations, 
there  is  no  difficult  whatever  in  identifying  their  parentage,  and  Emy 
arrangement  by  which  an  author  could  be  secured  some  description 
of  ownership  in  foreign  editions  of  his  works,  might  easily  be 
extended  to  translations.  But  with  regard  to  adaptations,  it  seema 
to  me  imposmble  to  lay  down  any  definite  rule  as  to  what  is,  and 
what  is  not  permissible.  The  adaptation  of  a  {day,  or  the  dramatiza- 
tion of  a  novel,  may  vary  from  the  gravest  plagiarism  to  the  moet 
innocent  reproduction  of  incidents  and  ideas  which  are  the  common 
property  of  authorship.  I  do  not  say  that  something  might  not  be 
done  with  advantage  to  protect  dramatists  and  novelists  from  the 
wholesale  appropriation  of  their  labours  by  adapters.  But  it  will,  I 
think,  be  matter  for  regret,  if  the  comparatively  simple  issue  of 
literary  copyright  is  mixed  up  with  the  infinitely  more  complicated 
question  of  the  limits  within  which  adaptation  is  legal  or  illegal. 

If  my  readers  have  followed  my  argument,  they  will,  I  think, 
agree  with  me  in  the  following  conclusions :  first,  that  the  principle 
on  which  our  existing  law  of  limited  copyright  is  based  ia  not 
intrinsically  unjust ;  secondly,  that  all  demands  for  its  modification 
must  rest  not  on  contentions  of  abstract  right,  but  of  public  con- 
venience; and,  thirdly,  that  in  respect  of  international  copyright, 
authors  must  look  for  a  royalty,  not  for  an  absolute  title  of  owner- 
ship. These  conclusions  may  seem  of  a  somewhat  negative  character  ; 
but  the  more  they  are  kept  in  view  the  better  chance,  I  hold,  there 
will  be  of  the  copyright  controversy  resulting  in  practical  gain  to 
the  interests  of  literature. 

Edward  Dicey. 
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It  is  still  eastern  aflurs  that  absorb  the  attention  of  Europe.  Beyond 
them  nothing  passes  of  really  serious  moment.  In  Bpun  Carliam  defends  its 
last  positions  with  a  fnrioas  intrepidity,  while  at  Madrid  rival  intrigues  are 
span  and  onspun  without  ceasing  ronnd  the  still  tottering  throne  of  the 
yonthfnl  king.  In  Germany  two  laws  of  considerable  importance  have 
come  under  discussion  in  the  Beicharath ;  a  tax -law,  designed  to  repair  the 
deficit  of  the  imperial  budget,  and  a  revision  of  the  penal  code,  aiming  at 
repressing  abases  of  freedom  of  the  press,  and  at  reaching  certain  offences 
committed  by  pnblic  functionaries.  By  way  of  augmenting  the  revenue  of 
the  Empire,  it  is  proposed  to  put  a  tax  on  various  articles  of  consumption, 
notably  on  beer,  and  this  makes  the  bill  extremely  nnpopnlar.  The 
Chancellor,  coming  £;om  Yarzin  for  the  purpose,  made  a  speech  which 
abonnded  both  in  ideas  and  in  racy  humour.  Prince  Bismarck  was  evidently 
in  excellent  spirits,  either  because  his  health  was  stronger,  or  because  the 
aspect  of  European  affairs  pleased  him  better  than  it  did  in  the  summer. 
To  show  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  quarrel  vith  the  majority,  he 
announced  that  the  cabinet  question  should  not  be  pressed  forward.  He 
seems  to  lean  more  than  he  used  to  do  upon  public  opinion  ;  he  needs  all  its 
support  in  his  contest  with  nltramontanism.  He  passed  a  pompous  eulogy 
on  indirect  taxation.  This  system  is  naturally  convenient  to  statesmen 
with  vast  designs  to  carry  out ;  for,  as  the  nation  pays  indirect  taxes  almost 
without  knowing  it,  they  can  make  it  pay  all  the  more.  As  for  the  revision 
of  the  Code,  Prince  Bismarck  held  strongly  to  the  articles  affecting  the 
officials  in  the  department  of  foreign  aflkirs.  He  was  bent  on  repressing 
such  abuses  as  those  for  which  Count  Arnim  had  been  condemned,  and  the 
Parliament  voted  the  clanses  that  he  recommended.  In  any  other  country, 
and  conspicuously  in  France,  such  offences  as  Count  Amim's  wonld  be 
punished  as  malversation  of  national  property.  On  this  subject  Prince 
Bismarck  spoke  with  a  passion  that  showed  how  deeply  the  Amim  affair 
had  irritated  him.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  without  such  means  of 
repression,  he  could  no  longer  consent  to  hold  his  office — a  singular  exag- 
geration, disclosing  once  more  the  inborn  violence  of  that  powerful 
o^anisation.  A  point  worth  noticing  is  that  a  proposal  for  the  payment  of 
members  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  in  the  Beichstag. 

The  history  of  France  ever  abounds  with  the  unforeseen.  The  election 
of  75  senators  by  the  Assembly  is  an  incident  at  once  comic  and  serious. 
The  fashion  in  which  the  Bight  was  cheated  of  its  hopes,  and  made  the 
victim  of  its  own  intrigues,  recalls  the  Day  of  Dupes.  It  has  been  justly 
punished  for  its  exclnsiveness.  The  coalition  between  the  Left  and  the 
light  Horse,  or  Extreme  Right,  raises  one  of  the  most  delicate  points  of 
poU^cal  morality.  Was  such  a  coahtion  blameable  ?  In  the  Left,  at  any 
rate,  it  was  excusable  enough,  for  the  men  of  the  Left  sacrificed  none  of 
their  principles,  and  they  procured  a  great  majority  in  favour  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Bepnblic, — their  one  great  aim  and  end.  For  the  Light 
Horse,  the  case  is  more  grave.    As  the  Univen  has  rightly  reproached 
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them,  they  were  really  Gurrendering  the  citadel  to  the  eoemy.  Their  line 
of  aTgnmeut  was  this.  The  Republic  has  fewer  chaoces  of  BtabiUty  than 
an  Orleanist  or  Bonapartist  monarchy.  If  the  Republic  should  guccimib  ia 
the  convnleions  of  anarchy,  France  will  be  thrown  into  the  arms  of  the 
Church  and  Legitimism.  The  Republic,  therefore,  is  the  shortest  road 
Irom  FrohsdorfT  to  Paris.  Whether  this  reasoning  of  the  Light  Horse  be 
right  or  wrong,  what  ia  certain  is  that  the  mt^orlty  gained  by  the  modente 
republicans  in  the  Senate  will  give  authority  to  that  body,  and  introduce  ■ 
certain  balancing  element  into  the  conatltation.  If  it  had  been  whoUf 
composed  of  conservatives  and  reactionists,  it  would  at  once  have  become 
unpopular,  and  its  influence  would  have  been  null,  as  the  influence  of  Upper 
Chambers  in  other  times  has  always  been  null.  An  antagonism  would  hare 
arisen  between  the  two  chambers,  and  this  would  inevitably  have  led  to  con- 
flicts that  would  have  disturbed  the  Republic  and  sooner  or  later  provoked 
a  revolution.  In  the  departments  even  the  most  advanced  repnblicane  will 
stand  as  candidates  for  the  Senate.  The  passionate  Langlois  lately  said  to 
the  present  writer : — "  The  Senate  is  an  engine  of  war  designed  agaiost  the 
Republic :  we  ought  to  seize  it,  and  use  it  for  a  citadel  on  behalf  of  the 
Republic."  This  programme  is  already  partially  realised.  There  is  ever; 
probability  that  the  departmental  elections  will  go  in  the  same  directioii. 
We  need  not  speak  here  of  the  personal  struggles  that  agitate  the  last 
moments  of  the  expiring  Assembly.  It  ia  amazing  that  foreign  oewspapeis 
should  be  found  ready  to  fill  their  columns  with  these  pitiful  iutrigaes,  and 
that  there  should  be  readers  idle  enough  to  follow  them. 

I 

The  great  event  of  the  month  has  been  the  practical  notification  to 
Europe  of  a  vital  change  in  English  official  opinion.  The  first  article  in 
the  programme  of  a  serious  statesman  in  England  was  the  maintenance  at 
any  price  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  To-day,  enlightened  by  experience, 
England  recognises  that  she  has  been  wishing  what  was  impossible.  It  is  no 
inconsiderable  merit  to  know  how  to  give  way  before  evidence,  and  to  be 
willing  to  profit  by  the  teaching  of  &cts.  It  is  wrong  therefore  to  reproach 
the  English  government  for  its  change  of  tack,  as  the  French  newspapers 
are  doing.  English  official  opinion  is  only  foliowing  French  counsel  as  to 
the  East.  Saint  Marc  Girardin  showed  what  our  policy  ought  to  be,  in 
articles  that  were  admirable  for  tbeir  clearness,  and  are  well  worth  reading 
over  again,  UOW'  that  events  are  confirming  them  point  by  point.'  It 
is  odd  that  the  French  should  show  spleen,  simply  becanse  the  English  have 
adopted  a  policy  which  they  themselves  have  been  preaching  for  years. 

The  purchase  of  the  Khedive^  shares,  considered  by  itself,  has  none  of 
the  importance  that  has  been  attached  to  it,  either  for  England  or  for  oUier 
states.  As  M.  Lesseps  has  truly  said,  England  baa  only  taken  the  part  in 
the  Canal  which  she  would  certainly  have  taken  at  its  beginning  but  for  the 
mistaken  opposition  of  Lord  Palmerston.  According  to  the  French  law 
upon  joint-stock  companies,  such  influence  as  the  English  government  will  be 
able  to  exercise  on  the  decisions  of  the  Company,  will  be  very  limited,  unless 
recourse  be  had  to  subterfuges  such  as  are  wholly  unworthy  of  a  great 
government,  and  which  were  londly  and  generally  condemned  when  they 
were  employed  not  long  ago  by  a  Belgian  financier,  who  in  this  way  got 
(1)  Stviu  iia  Btnx  Mondtt, 
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control  of  tlie  Credit  Mobilier.  Even  sapposmg  the  entire  property  of  the 
Canal  to  pose  into  the  hands  of  England,  that  wanld  moke  no  difference 
in  the  present  sitnation.  There  would  be  no  advantage  for  English  ships, 
that  would  not  be  equally  profitable  to  the  marine  of  other  nations  at  the 
same  time.  England  vroa\d  never  dose  the  Canal  to  a  foreign  vessel,  nor 
would  she  ever  dream  of  imposing  differential  rates.  She  has  only  one 
interest,  to  improve  the  Canal  and  to  reduce  the  tolls.  Suppose  she 
were  to  widen  the  Canal  to  such  an  extent  that  powerful  ships  oonld  pass 
one  another  at  every  point,  and  suppose  that  the  tolls  were  reduced  to 
the  bare  amount  necessary  for  the  maint«iancc  of  the  Canal,  what  nation 
could  fail  to  congratulate  itself  on  such  a  result  ? 

If  this  supremacy  is  not  brought  about,  then  notwithstanding  her  176,000 
shares,  the  infloence  of  England  will  be  at  a  minimum,  exactly  as  M. 
Leroy  Beaulleu  maintains.  In  this  case  also  nothing  will  be  changed.  Or 
else,  the  action  of  England  will  bo  real  and  effective,  either  in  proportion  to 
the  shares  that  she  has  already,  or  to  those  which  she  may  acquire  in  addition. 
Then  that  action,  again,  must  necessailly  tend  to  the  increase  of  facilities 
of  navigation. 

The  operation,  then,  ia  ^vourahle  all  round;  and  for  others  more  than  for 
the  English.  England  was  bound  to  bay  the  shares  that  the  Ehedive 
threw  into  the  market,  in  order  to  acquire  the  amount  of  ownership  and 
control,  that  she  ought  to  have  taken  at  first.  Germany  and  Italy  acted  on 
joBt  the  same  principle  in  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel.  It  has  been  maintained 
that  it  is  unprecedented  for  a  state  to  take  an  interest  in  a  foreign  industrial 
company.  The  case  of  the  construction  of  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  proves 
the  contrary.  Another  instance :  the  Belgian  government  has  long 
possessed  a  portion  of  the  shares  of  the  Rhine  Rulway. 

If  we  suppose  the  case  of  a  war  in  which  England  should  find  herself 
involved,  the  acquisition  of  a  part  or  even  of  the  whole  of  the  shares  of  the 
Canal  would  make  not  the  slightest  difference  in  the  sitnation.  Whether 
proprietor  or  not  of  the  Canal,  if  England  retains  her  supremacy  at  sea,  it 
will  be  her  first  care  to  defend  alid  keep  open  the  road  to  India.  And  if 
she  is  worsted,  the  Canal  will  be  closed  to  her,  however  many  shares  she 
mny  poBSess. 

However  this  may  be,  there  Is  no  ground  in  any  case  for  raising  a  shout 
of  triumph  as  if  the  world  were  conquered.  Such  exaggerated  applanse  is 
dictated  by  a  sentiment  which  is  very  general  in  England,  but  which  is 
very  unfortunate,  and  may  lead  the  country,  and  especially  the  govern- 
ment, into  disastrous  faults.  Nothing  can  be  more  puerile  than  the 
desire  to  cut  a  figure  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  by  giving  proof  of  strength  and 
decision  at  all  hazards.  Since  1854  England  has  token  no  part  in  the  wars 
of  which  Europe  has  been  the  stage.  Neither  the  defeat  of  Denmark  in 
1864,  nor  that  of  Austria  in  1866,  nor  that  of  France  in  1870,  drew  her 
from  her  neutrality.  She  took  the  wisest  course.  In  1B64,  if  she  had 
made  war  in  the  interests  of  Denmark  against  Germany  and  Austria  allied,  she 
would  have  compromised  the  independence  of  Belgium,  which  Napoleon  III. 
never  ceased  to  dream  of  restoring  to  the  Empire.  In  1866  England  was 
bound  to  lean  towards  Prussia  and  Italy  rather  than  towards  Anstria,  for 
the  triumph  of  Austria  would  have  been  the  triumph  of  Ultramontanism. 
Finally  in  1870,  after  the  disclosure  of  the  designs  of  conquest  noiuiBhed 
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.  by  Napoleon,  she  agreed  with  PrasBia  to  resist  those  designs  in  case  of  nttL 
How  could  fihe  then  have  turned  against  Prussia,  when  that  power  htdh 
its  victories  secured  the  very  end  which  they  had  both  been  parsaiog  Id 
common  ?  No  seriona  pohticion  will  maintain  that  England  ou^t  to  tun 
gone  to  war  in  1864,  or  in  1866,  or  in  1870.  Yet  the  French  journab  loee  tn 
opportonity  of  avenging  themselves  for  Enghsh  abstention  by  epignnfi. 
Their  gibes,  incessantly  repeated  by  the  political  simpletons  of  the  contiiieii 
irritate  the  political  simpletons  in  En^and,  and,  alaa !  here  as  eveiywlierc 
else  in  the  world,  they  form  the  great  m^ority.  They  are  ready  to  dw 
hands  at  any  act  of  vigour  which  tends  to  prove  that  the  country  ia  not 
fallen.  Consequently,  a  minister  in  search  of  something  to  revive  ha 
waning  popularity  has  nothing  to  do  bat  to  intervene  with  a  great  bnsUeii 
foreign  affairs,  however  miserable  a  blander  such  intervention  might  haifpii 
to  be.  This  is  a  grave  danger :  for  even  without  thinking  of  keepmg  ii 
office,  an  English  minister  will  always  he  inclined  to  listen  to  the  op'uuca 
of  the  country.  This  opinion  is  distorted  by  the  morbid  desire  to  rise  btm 
a  purely  imaginary  condition  of  humiliation. 

If  the  purchase  of  the  shares  is  an  act  of  no  immediate  importanu  in 
itself,  the  case  is  quite  different  when  we  think  of  the  effect  it  may  baveii 
Europe.  Its  significance  is  profoundly  ominous.  Its  reception  by  Ibe 
public  is  taken  to  prove,  in  spite  of  all  the  words  of  Lord  Derby,  Um 
England  is  read;  in  certain  contingencies  to  seize  Egypt.  It  is  interpreleJ 
as  if  England  were  giving  the  signal  for  the  partition  of  the  Ottomu 
Empire  by  taking  securities  in  advance.  This  is  not  the  true  view  of  Ha 
transaction.  The  176,000  shares  will  not  facilitate  the  seizure  of  Eg)ft 
But,  then,  it  is  certain  that  the  other  states  might  find  in  what  liord  Dert>; 
has  done,  a  pretext  and  justification  for  the  partial  occupation  of  TuAej. 
It  is  the  declaration  of  the  opening  of  the  succesaion  to  the  inheritaiMi 
and  England  seeming  to  take  her  sliare,  it  is  in  a  certain  way  to  encourage  lb* 
others  to  do  the  same.  Lord  Derby  must  have  foreseen  this,  and  if,  wit- 
withstanding  that,  he  proceeded  to  act,  it  must  have  been  because  he  bid 
persuaded  himself  either  that  Busaian  covetousness  is  a  myth,  or  else  tiul 
i(  could  he  repreued.     There  is  the  important  point. 

The  act  of  the  English  ministry  mast  have  displeased  France  ml 
Russia  and  disquieted  Austria,  but  gratified  Germany.  In  reaU^  tt* 
interests  of  France  will  suffer  no  harm.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  ii 
a  wound  to  the  self-love  of  the  French.  All  French  parties  feel  it  to  be  s«; 
^wrongly,  perhaps,  but  their  feeling  is  none  the  less  keen.  They  perceive 
that  France  has  less  authority  in  the  counsels  of  Europe  and  that  she  is 
isolated  ;  this  is  naturally  intensely  bitter  to  them.  France  has  notbiiig  ^ 
hope  from  a  partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  but  she  has  long  been  «^- 
tomed  to  consider  Egypt  as  her  dependent.  It  is  not  without  sharp  irriUlio 
that  she  sees  it  passmg  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Russia  must  i«^ 
something  of  the  same  kind.  She  might  perhaps  rejoice  at  what  stw^ 
like  the  signal  for  giving  the  final  stroke  to  the  Sick  Man,  bat  on  1*0 
conditions  only ;  first,  that  she  should  be  ready  to  act,  and  next,  that  M 
neighbours  should  be  willing  to  let  her  act.  Do  these  conditions  exist?  ^V« 
may  well  doubt.  Assuredly  Austria  cannot  acquiesce  in  Russia  taking  eTW 
BO  much  as  Bulgaria,  even  if  they  lefl  to  Austria  all  the  western  part  of  Ibt 
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Balkan.  For  to  annex  Bnlgaria,  Rossia  must  sooner  or  later  have  Boumania, 
and  Aaatria  would  be  thns  cnt  off  &oin  Uie  Black  Sea,  and  looked  fast 
within  the  clntcb  of  the  great  Slavic  colossaa.  It  is  Her  interest,  therefore, 
with  all  her  might  to  uphold  the  existing  state  of  things. 

Taming  to  Germany  we  seo  that  her  pernuincnt  interests  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Austria.  She  cannot  desire  to  see  Sassia  definitely  established 
either  on  tlie  Sannbe  or  at  Constantinople.  It  is  tme  that  she  may  be 
willing  to  tolerate  a  good  many  things  for  the  time  in  the  East,  for  the  sake 
of  having  her  arms  free  in  the  West.  In  this  lies  the  abgle  danger  that 
menaces  the  peace  of  Enrope.  Last  May  Europe  only  escaped  war  by  the 
intervention  of  Russia  and  England.  It  was  disagreeable  to  Germany  to 
find  in  front  of  her  an  Anglo- Rna  so -Austrian  coalition,  resolved  on  preserv- 
ing peace.  Serious  eastern  complications  would  necessarily  break  np  this 
coalition,  for  there  would  be  a  collision  of  interests  between  Russia,  England, 
and  Austria.  Germany  would  then  recover  her  freedom  of  action  and 
conld  choose  her  allies.  What  Lord  Derby  has  done,  so  far  as  it  may 
prepare  or  hasten  the  crisis  in  the  East,  must  have  given  pleasure  to 
Germany.  Whether  it  be  tme  or  not,  as  is  rumoured,  that  the  English 
cabinet  informed  the  Berlin  cabinet  of  its  intention,  it  wafi  at  least  only  at 
Berlin  that  Lord  Derby  could  have  hoped  to  find  complete  approval  of  his 
project.  What  is  rather  curious  is  that  the  German  newspapers,  after  a 
little  hesitation  at  first,  very  soon  found  no  words  of  praise  and  satisfaction 
too  strong  for  the  exploit  of  the  English  government. 

If  affairs  came  to  a  bead  in  the  East,  Germany  would  have  her  choice 
between  two  policies  and  two  systems  of  alliances.  She  may  ally  herself 
with  Austria  and  England,  to  hold  Russia  in.  Or  she  may  ally  herself  with 
Russia  to  divide  Austria,  assured  at  a  later  period  of  being  able  to  force  Russia 
to  evacuate  Turkey  and  even  the  Principalities,  by  then  acting  in  concert  with 
England.  But  to  carry  ont  a  policy  on  this  great  scale,  with  two  parts  and 
at  long  date,  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  bring  Russia  to  decided  action. 
This  cannot  be  easy,  considering  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  prudence  and  foresight  of  Prince  Gortchakoff.  In  any  case  it  is  plain 
that  Lord  Derby's  purchase  exactly  suits  the  game  of  Germany.  Its  effect 
will  be  to  draw  together,  on  one  side  the  two  malcontents,  France  and 
Russia,  and  on  the  other  side  the  two  powers  who  are  content,  Germany 
and  England.  The  friendliness  between  Bnssia  and  France  is  not  at  first, 
likely  to  be  of  a  very  close  kind,  but  it  is  certain  to  become  so.  So  long  as 
the  views  of  Russia  are  only  directed  towards  Asia,  she  may  remain  faithful 
to  the  German  alliance.  The  moment  she  commences  a  serious  enterprise 
in  Enrope,  then  a  French  alliance  becomes  indispensaUe.  The  more 
decisively  England  plants  her  power  in  Egypt,  the  greater  umbrage  will 
she  give  to  France.  This  is  just  as  unreasonable  as  it  is  inevitable.  In 
spite  then  of  whatever  apprehensions  and  whatever  antipathies  some  of 
her  people  may  have,  England  must  be  more  and  more  drawn  towards 
Germany. 

In  a  word,  if  what  Lord  Derby  has  done  is  connected  with  a  plan  of 

general  policy  embracing,  a  longue  echiance,  the  whole  Eastern  Question, 

then  it  is  justified,  for  such  an  act  enters  into  such  a  plan.    If  it  is  an 

isolated  act,  designed  to  satisfy  the  puerile  national  vanity  which  seeks  a 
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proof  of  SDorgy  at  all  hazards,  tben  ita  dUadvantageB  distiDctTy  ontweigh  Ha 
advantages. 

Turning  to  the  present  centre  of  agitation  in  the  East,  everyone  is  aakmg 
himself  what  will  come  to  pass  in  the  fipring.  The  Turkish  troops  are  still 
baffled  by  the  rising  of  the  Herzefovinians  snpported  by  their  neighbours 
of  the  same  tongne  and  the  same  creed.  Servia  and  Uontenegro  seek  to 
come  to  some  understanding  that  will  give  them  a  groond  for  united  action, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  will  passively  watch  the  massacre  of 
their  brethren.  The  reforms  with  which  the  Poite  has  just  presented  its 
snbjects  seem  adequate  enongh  on  paper,  but  nobody  takes  them  serionsly, 
because  no  one  has  any  faith  in  the  possibility  of  their  realisation. 

The  attitude  of  the  three  Empires  in  the  matter  is  most  singular.  Russia 
seems  almost  satisfied  with  the  Sultan's  concessions;  the  German  press 
declares  tliem  to  be  perfectly  illusory ;  while  Austria  would  be  contented 
with  them,  provided  it  were  in  her  power  to  superintend  their  execution. 
Meanwhile,  Bnssia  and  Austria  continue  to  negotiate,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering some  mode  of  intervention  that  Turkey  can  accept,  that  may 
protect  the  rayahs,  and  that  may  satisfy  the  national  Slavic  sentiment  which 
the  two  Empires  have  an  equal  interest  in  conciliating.  Neither  of  the  two 
can  sufTer  the  other  to  figure  alone  as  declared  champion  of  the  rights  of 
the  oppressed  Christians,  for  this  wonld  be  to  stand  forth  as  saviour  of  the 
Slaves,  and  all  the  forces  of  Slavism  would  gravitate  towards  any  power  in 
such  a  position.  They  might  adopt.a  policy  of  absolute  non-intervention, 
and  transform  the  Balkan  Peninsula  into  a  champ-clot,  in  which  Uonte- 
negrins,  Serbs,  Bulgarians — all  the  Slaves,  in  short — should  contend  vrith 
the  Turk,  nntU  either  decisive  victories  or  the  eshanstion  of  the  two  com- 
batants should  have  settled  the  question.  This  wonld  perhaps  still  be  the 
most  humane  plan,  for  there  is  less  mischief  to  humanity  in  a  war  localised 
in  Turkey,  than  in  a  great  European  conflict.  But  is  it  not  inevitable  that 
Russia  and  Austria  should  be  drawn  in,  either  by  territorial  ambition  or  by 
the  necessities  of  the  situation  ? 

It  is  worth  while  shortly  to  endeavour  to  disentangle  the  various  interests 
of  the  great  powers.  The  general  opinion  in  Europe  is  that  Russia  is  bent 
on  sooneror  later  taking  Constantinople.  We  do  not  believe  that  Russia  at 
.  the  present  moment  has  any  wish  to  attempt  such  a  conquest,  though  it  is 
certun  tbat  Constantinople  is  a  constant  object  of  her  dreams.  A  recent 
drawing  in  one  of  the  comic  papers  at  Berlin  indicated  the  situation  per- 
fectly. On  one  side  is  seen  a  pine  tree,  among  whose  branches  appears  a 
Cossack's  bead.  The  enow  descending  in  thick  flakes  covers  the  whole  witli 
a  white  shroud.  On  the  other  side  by  the  seashore  is  a  graceful  palm, 
with  a  charming  houri  nestling  at  its  feet.  Underneath  are  written  Heine's 
two  famons  stanzas : — 

But  Fichtenbaiun  et«ht  ^Btun 

Im  Nordon  aiif  k&hler  Hoh'. 

Ihn  Bchlatert ;  mit  weissor  Decks 

UrnhQUen.  ihn  Eis  und  Schuee. 

£r  traiimt  toq  einer  Palme, 
Die  fern  im  Morgenland 
Eingam  und  schweigeiid  tranert 
Auf  bremender  FelMuinuid. 
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Poets  are  onconscioaB  seers,  ftnd  it  might  seem  aa  if  these  verses  had  been 
composed  for  a  pithy  sammary  of  the  Eastern  Question. 

On  thinkiiig  over  the  varioas  elements  of  the  problem,  -we  reach  ihe  con- 
elusion,  that  Russia  cannot  definitively  oconpy  Constantinople  mitil  she  has 
destroyed  Austria  and  annexed  all  its  Slavic  provinces.  It  is  only  a 
Panslavic  Empire  that  conld  carry  its  frontier  to  the  Bea  of  llarmora. 
General  FadeefF  has  proved  to  demonstration  that  a  Rassian  army  cannot 
plonge  into  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  while  exposed  to  a  Sank  attack  on  the 
part  of  Anstria,  and  snre  of  meeting  the  English  forces  in  front  of  her. 
Hence  the  destmction  of  Anstria  is  an  absolutely  indispensable  preliminary. 
Suppose  an  agreement  between  Germany  and  Russia  to  dismember  Austria; 
Prussia  taking  the  German  provinces  and  Bohemia,  Hungary  declared  inde- 
pendent, and  Russia  taking  for  her  share  the  whole  of  Turkey.  In  snch  a 
combination  Russia  woold  henceforth  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Germanic 
Empire ;  and  the  Oermanic  Empire  leaning  on  England,  and  assured  of  the 
aid  of  Hungary,  wonld  cat  Russia  off  from  her  new  conquest  by  a  sim^e 
flank  march  on  the  Danube.  We  may,  then,  affirm  that  the  existence  of 
the  Germanic  Empire  bars  Russia  from  the  road  to  Constantinople.  Until 
Russia  has  in  her  bands  the  Dannbian  Principalities,  and  until  Hungary  and 
Croatia,  moreover,  are  completely  assimilated  in  the  Empire  as  a  base  of 
operations,  she  cannot  cross  the  Balkan.  A  glance  at  the  map,  re-cast  in  the 
way  indicated,  is  enough  to  show  that  the  situation  of  Russia  wonld  be 
incapable  of  defence. 

It  wonld  be  of  no  avail  for  Germany  to  offer  Russia  the  East,  as  she  was 
said  to  have  done  last  spring.  Russia  could  not  accept  that  dangerous 
gift  ;  for  she  would  only  retain  it  on  sufferance,  and  sooner  or  later  it  would 
be  torn  from  her.  The  fruit  is  not  yet  ripe.  If  ever  it  is  to  be  so,  it  will 
take  at  any  rate  a  century,  ualess  Qermauy  be  in  the  meantime  completely 
crushed  and  reduced  to  impotence. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  policy  of  Russia  is  still  that  which 
Nicholas  expounded  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  in  1868,  in  terms  which  are 
worth  reproducing,  because  they  go  to  the  root  of  the  question,  and  it  ia  not 
often  that  we  are  able  dearly  to  seize  the  precise  notions  of  the  cabinet  of 
St.  Petersburg.  "  I  do  not,"  he  said,  "  cherish  the  illusiouB  of  Catherine  11. 
"  on  the  subject  of  Constantinople ;  on  the  contrary  I  regard  the  vast  extent 
"  of  Bnssia  as  its  only  real  danger.  I  should  like  to  see  Turkey  strong 
"  enough  to  make  herself  respected  by  the  other  Powers.  But  if  she  is 
"  destined  to  perish,  it  is  essential  that  Russia  and  England  should  come  to 
"an  auderstandbg  to  put  something  better  in  her  place.  I  propose,  then, 
"  that  we  should  make  of  the  Danubian  Principalities,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria, 
"  an  independent  State,  placed  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  and  I  declare 
"  that  Rituia  covets  no  domination  over  the  Turkish  possetsions.  England 
"  may  take  Egypt  and  Crete,  but  I  cannot  suffer  her  to  establish  herself  at 
"  Constantinople,  and  I  say  this  emphatically.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am 
"  ready  to  promise  that  I  on  my  side  mU  never  take  Constantinople,  if  the 
"  convention  that  I  propose  is  effected  between  England  and  Russia.  If 
"Turkey  were  to  break  up  rapidly  before  the  conclusion  of  this  convention, 
"aaii/it  became  necessary  to  take  Constantinople,  naturally  I  cannot  engage 
"not  to  do  it." 
If  Nicholas  did  not  wish  to  take  Constantinople,  still  less  is  the  Emperor 
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Alesauder  likely  to  think  of  it ;  for  to-da^  with  a  mighty  Germany  on  tha 
flank,  Russia  is  far  more  cramped  in  her  action  than  when  Germany  w&a 
divided  into  little  States,  including  among  them  Pmasia,  whose  aims  were 
widely  divergent,  and  who  all  bowed  before  the  Czar.  Then  the  oharact« 
of  the  present  Emperor  is  a  great  guarantee  for  moderation.  If  he  had 
been  ambitions  he  coold,  in  1666,  and  still  more  certainly  in  1870,  have 
obtained  from  Germany  as  the  price  of  his  alliance,  a  greater  gain  than 
the  opening  of  the  Black  Sea.  Again,  last  spring,  for  the  sake  of  his 
aid  or  even  for  simple  freedom  of  movement,  Germany  would  have  made 
him  the  amplest  concessions.  He  preferred  to  guarantee  the  muntenauce 
of  peace.  All  this  shows  bow  clearly  Russia  understands  that  the  hour  for 
great  enterpriBes  in  Europe  has  not  yet  struck.  To  go  from  Uoscow  to 
Coustantinople,  the  Czar  wonld  have  to  pass  by  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  the 
moment  for  this  circuit  is  not  propitious.  To  break  up  German  unity,  and 
absorb  the  oriental  provinces  of  Austria, — these  are  preliminary  operations 
which  must  precede  the  march  upon  the  Balkan,  and  they  can  only  be 
attempted  with  the  aid  of  France. 

At  the  moment  all  points  in  this  qoarter  to  set  fiur.  Prince  Gortchakoff 
returning  to  St.  Fetersbnrg  stopped  at  Berlin,  and  bad  long  interviews  with 
Prince  Bismarck  and  with  the  Emperor  William.  Count  Earoiyi,  the 
Austrian  envoy,  arrived  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  dmed  at  Prince  Bis- 
marck's with  the  Russian  chancellor,  and  the  harmony  prevailing  among 
the  three  powers  is  said  to  be  complete. 

Austria,  and  still  more  Hungary,  are  far  from  desiring  to  ronnd  them- 
selves off  by  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.    The  Slaves  are  already 
in  a  majority  in  the  Aastriau  States.    The  annexation  of  new  territory, 
peopled  exclusively  by  Slaves,  would  pave  the  way  for  their  decisive  pre- 
ponderance.   Still  if  intervention  were  necessary  in  Herzegovina,  it  would 
be  for  Austria  to  carry  it  into  execution.     She  only  can  do  so,  witboat 
exciting  the  alarm  of  Europe  or  giving  rise  to  grave  complications.     A 
combined  intervention  of  Russians  and  Austrians  would  lead  to  dangeroas 
tirailUinents.    We  saw  in  1666  what  the  combined  occapation  of  SchleBwig- 
Holstein  by  Prussia  and  Austria  in  1864  brought  about.     The  occupation, 
or  still  better,  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  Austria  woold 
offer  great  advantages   from  the  general  point  of  view  of  civilisatioD. 
Dalmatia  is  nothing  hut  the  shore  of  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia,  and  tha 
coast  can  never  be  separated  from  the  interior  of  a  country  without  great 
mischief  to  both.     Both  regions  suffer,  and  are  checked  in  their  develop- 
ment.    The  porta  of  Dalmatia,  once  so  fioorishing  under  the  Soman  Empire 
and  even  in  the  middle  ages,  are  now,  notwithstanding  their  soondiDg 
names,  mere  hamlets  without  a  futnre.     They  have  no  relation  with   tha 
districts  behind  Ihem,  whose  products  they  ought  to  export.    The  interior 
is  isolated  and  cut  off  &om  tho  sea,  without  any  means  of  communicating 
with  more  civilized  parts  of  the  worid.     Imagine  the  two  provinces  onited 
to  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  as  nature  intended  and  as  history  indicates.     Tha 
Austrian  government  would  ensure  the  reign  of  peace,  would  free  the  rayaha 
without  exposing  the  Mussulmans  to  their  vengeance ;  the  taxes,  better 
assessed  and  more  equitably  levied,  would  serve  to  enrich  the  country  vriUi. 
roads,  bridges,  and  schools,  instead  of  being  swallowed  up  by  the  shameless 
prodigals  of  the  Seragho. 
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Hence  the  beet:  BolntJon  of  the  oriental  dead-lock  would  be  for  the  Divan 
to  adopt  the  project  of  reform  which  Gonnt  Andrassy  has  elaborated,  and 
for  the  esecntion  of  it  to  be  entrueted  to  Austria.  A  firm  and  intelligent 
governor,  supported  by  a  small  force,  vonid  suffice  to  restore  order  and  to 
open  the  way  to  a  more  cheerful  futore. 

The  affair  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  naturally,  as  we  have  said,  been  the 
sovereign  object  of  attention.  But  by  a  singular  paradox  of  the  fates,  the 
least  imaginative  of  European  nations  is  constantly  having  its  interest  touched 
and  excited  in  events  that  are  happening  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  yet  concern  us  almost  as  closely  as  if  they  were  taking  place  in  York- 
shire or  Gonnemara.  We  repeat  every  morning  the  lazy  phrases  as  to  the 
dnlness  of  the  journals.  In  truth,  if  one  reads  the  Time»  with  something 
of  that  attention  that  is  given  as  a  matter  of  conscience  to  the  history  of  a 
more  distant  past,  one  might  say  that  the  variety  and  interest  of  affairs  have 
hardly  been  greater  in  the  present  generation.  All  roads  lead  to  England, 
as  once  all  roade  led  to  Borne,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  intrigue 
and  civil  debate,  pageant  and  battle,  are  weaving  new  threads  into  the  web 
of  our  imperial  fortunes.  The  gossip  of  Levantine  traders  on  the  Golden 
Horn,  the  stir  and  tronble  among  the  vrintry  mountains  of  Herzegovina, 
the  intrigues  of  the  Bnltan's  palace  at  Stamboul,  affect  na  not  any  less  than 
does  the  peevish  a^tation  which  is  going  on  among  onr  countrymen  at  the 
Cape  of  Qood  Hope.  And  then  the  portents  and  marvels  of  India  are  every 
day  before  onr  eyes.  If  a  cynic  may  smile,  when  he  comes  upon  animated 
pictures  of  the  royal  patron  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  presiding  over  the  fnrions  snorts  and  bloody  thrusts  of  a  fight 
among  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  buffaloes ;  or  when  he  remembers  the  too 
courtly  words  in  which  the  Tribune  of  the  People  expatiated  on  the  stima- 
lating  incentive  that  the  presence  of  the  illostrions  pleasnre-seeker  would 
famish  to  the  most  active,  able,  self-denying,  and  industrions  set  of  public 
servants  that  any  State  vras  ever  fortunate  enough  to  possess,  still  the  scenes 
in  India  may  well  help  to  give  our  people  a  more  vivid  feeling  about  the  vast 
diversity  of  races  and  nations,  creeds  and  governments,  customs,  practices, 
and  characters,  that  an  unwelcome  but  overmastering  destiny  has  given  to  as. 
On  the  other  baud,  there  are  already  marked  signs  that  the  Prince's  visit  Will 
leave  behind  it  a  multitude  of  embarrassments  and  a  degree  of  ansettlement 
among  chiefs  and  populations,  which  will  assuredly  not  make  our  situation 
in  India  any  less  like  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano  than  it  was  before. 

Further  east,  the  Malay  Peninsula  witnesses  the  re-telling  of  an  old  story. 
One  reads  with  pure  vexation  of  English  redcoats  and  bluejackets  driving 
Malays  up  their  own  rivera,  sending  rockets  whizzing  and  crashing  through 
jtmgle,  and  bursting  in  defence  and  stockade.  Even  if  this  were  inevitable, 
it  would  be  worse  than  inglorious  work.  So  for  from  being  inevitable  it  is 
Daly  'Caa  result  of  action  which  the  beat  opinion  even  in  official  circles 
pronounces  thoroughly  ill-judged.  We  interfere  in  aflairs  which  do  not  con- 
cern ng,  we  send  officials  to  places  where  they  have  no  bnsinesB  to  be,  the 
people  of  the  conntry  act  just  as  we  might  have  been  sure  that  they  would, 
and  then  the  nation  is  committed  to  one  more  of  these  futile  encounters. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  that  powerful  influences  are  tending  to  commit  us  to 
a  policy  in  China  and  elsewhere,  that  would  lead  avowedly  and  umnis* 
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takablj'  to  an  indefinite  angmentatjou  of  this  bad  work  on  a  more  whole- 
sale scale.  And  we  read  with  Bomething  stronger  and  more  definite  thaa 
mere  vexation,  of  the  firing  of  an  undefended  and  gniltleBS  Tillage  in  the 
same  expedition;  of  "young  civil  officers"  arbitrarily  burning  down  a 
Chinaman's  house,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  the  Chinaman  did  not 
commit  suicide  by  trying  to  resoae  Mr.  Birch  &om  certain  death  (Tima, 
Bee.  18).  When  perlbnned  in  Enropo,  SDob  exploits  are  denounced  as 
atrooions ;  one  woold  like  to  knovr  why  what  is  called  barbarons  and  detdst- 
able  in  the  Straits  of  Dover  becomes  righteooe  retribution  in  the  Strut  of 
Malacca  ?  The  mission  to  Ynnnan  to  inquire  into  the  death  of  Ur. 
Uargary  began  its  long  journey  from  Hankow  some  eight  weeks  ago 
(Nov.  6),  and  we  may  fear  that  little  save  trouble  and  injustice  is  likely  to 
follow.  No  sensible  observer  will  wish  to  dwell  loo  heavily  on  these 
things.  The  past  has  left  ub  in  a  position  of  tremendous  difficulty  in  fiwe 
of  these  uncivilised  commonities.  It  is  unavoidable  that  errors  should  be 
made  by  government,  and  many  vrronga  perpetrated  by  Bubordinates. 
Bat  no  occasion  should  be  loet  to  call  the  attention  of  the  conntry  to  the 
vray  in  which  we  are  going,  and  to  impress  on  the  thought  of  the  conntry 
the  urgent  necessity  of  firmly  establishing  among  the  official  classes  at 
home  and  in  the  East  definite  principles  of  conduct,  and  shaping  those 
principles  on  the  right  basis  of  justice  and  common  sense. 

Parliamentary  speakers  certainly  do  their  best  to  make  politica  doll. 
At  Bristol,  at  Bradford,  at  Sheffield,  at  Manchester,  at  Edinburgh,  we  ar« 
told  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  month  by  Liberal  chiefs  and  Conservative 
chiefs,  that  time  is  slumbering,  the  nation  contented,  the  oonstitnenciea 
lethargic.  Little  incidents  arise  from  day  to  day,  little  speechea  are  made 
each  week,  and  they  absorb  the  attention  of  the  moment  and  paas  away 
into  oblivion  as  they  so  well  deserve  to  do,  and  meanwhile  men  are 
taught  to  overlook  the  broad  currents  that  are  silently  flowing  toward  them, 
bearing  gre^t  questions  and  unknown  forces.  Our  Conservatives  hold 
their  jubilant  gatherings,  and  sing  ungmdged  pieans  over  the  superiorifcy 
of  orderly  England  to  disorderly  France.  But  there  is  a  disorder  that  is 
none  the  less  hostile  to  the  commonwealth  for  being  silent  and  not  ncHsy  ; 
for  being  ashy-grey,  not  red.  Pauperism  and  an  extension  of  that  form  of 
Bocialism  which  we  call  Poor-Law  Belief,  and  ever  strengthening  and 
widening  habits  of  drunkenness,  and  tiie  accumulation  of  land  in  fewer 
hands,  and  the  cultivation  by  law  of  sectarian  strife  and  passion,  may 
'work  quite  as  serious  mischief  and  waste  in  a  state,  as  an  occasional  ont- 
hnrat  of  the  "  red  fool-fnry  of  the  Seine."  The  great  economic  ttaeea, 
the  great  spiritual  forces,  continue  their  resistless  movement,  though  tlio 
Canutes  of  the  two  artificial  parties  of  the  parliament  houro  sit  on  tlio 
shore  and  bid  them  stay. 

People  write  and  talk  as  if  these  questions  were  invented  and  made  to 
fill  the  air,  by  the  mere  restlessness  of  aspiring  politicians.  "  Ther«  is 
evidence,"  for  example,  the  Times  justly  tella  its  readers  (Dec.  Iftth), 
"  that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  will  now  be  pursued  by  a  com- 
pact and  vigorous  body  of  men  with  determined  pertinacity."  Bnt  Utis 
compact  body  of  men  are  only  pressing  a  question  which  the  very  spirit  of 
time  has  borne  on  into  the  front  place.  If  they  were  silent,  it  vot^d 
still  be  present  to  all  men's  minds.    The  agitation  ia.the  least  factitious 
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of  any  political  mo^emeut  that  has  taken  place  tu  oar  time.  It  is  the  one 
subject  on  vhicli  yon  are  most  certain  of  havinff  a  crowded  meeting  in  any 
large  town  in  England.  It  is  the  one  bond  of  union  between  the  most 
important  gronps  of  liberals.  Even  the  Tapers  and  Tadpoles  of  politics 
mnst  admit,  if  they  take  the  paina  to  coant  the  contingents  that  may  be 
eonfidently  ezpeoted  to  join  the  part;  of  a  Free  Church,  that  this  party 
is  rapidly  beooming  really  formidable.  It  comprises  practically  the  whole 
body  of  the  Protestant  Nonconformists,  for  though  at  present  there  may 
bo  one  or  two  small  groups  who  stmid  aloof,  yet  when  the  issue  is  draivn 
squarely,  Nonconformists  will  act  like  other  people  and  follow  their  leaders. 
The  Wesleyans  have  hitherto  refrained  from  action,  bat  tho  io&tnated 
pretension  of  privileged  ecclesiastics  in  a  recent  notorioas  case  have 
acted  along  with  larger  considerations  in  transforming  the  nentrality  of 
this  powerful  connection  into  a  willingness  to  strike  hands  with  the 
aarlier  partisans  of  religious  equality  and  spiritual  freedom.  Of  the 
Catholics  it  is  cdculated  by- some  of  those  who  have  the  best  means  of 
knowing,  and  the  least  bias  in  their  estimate,  that  though  perhaps  one 
third  might  shrink  from  joining  a  party  so  largely  representing  "  the 
Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  religion,"  yet  two  thirds  would  vote  for 
the  policy  of  taking  away  artificial  advantages  &om  a  rival  hierarchy. 
From  within  the  chnroh  itself  there  are  gradually  coming  allies  of  each  of 
the  three  colours ;  sacramentalists  weary  of  the  Erastian  bonds  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  privy  conncil ;  evangelicals,  exasperated  by  State  connivance 
with  a  Bomanizing  reaction ;  broad  chorchmen,  who  are  beginning  to  see 
first,  that  the  laity  in  a  free  church  would  hold  the  keys  of  the  treasury,  and 
would  therefore  be  better  able  than  they  are  now  to  secure  liberality  of 
doctrine  in  their  clergy,  and  secondly,  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  striuning 
to  make  the  old  bottles  of  rite  and  formnlary  hold  the  wine  of  new  thought, 
withers  up  intellectual  manliness,  straightforwardness,  and  vigorous  health 
of  conscience,  both  in  those  who  practise  these  economies  and  in  those, 
whom  their  moderaUon  fascinates. 

As  for  the  working  classes,  so  far  as  this  various  and  half  inscrutable 
mass  can  be  divined,  the  religious  portion  would  follow  the  policy  of  the 
sect  to  which  the  individual  happened  to  belong ;  the  sots  and  vagabonds 
of  the  residuum  wonld  be  led  by  Beer ;  while  that  portion  which  is  not 
attached  either  to  chnich  or  chapel,  apart  from  personal  or  local  considera- 
tions of  accidental  force,  would  certainly  go  for  disestablishment.  There  is 
not  a  single  leader  of  the  industrial  class  with  any  pretence  to  a  repre- 
sentative character — Messrs.  Macdonald,  Burt,  Odger,  Arch,  Potter,  Broad- 
hnrst,  and  so  forth — who  is  not  already  strongly  and  distinctly  pledged. 

Taper  and  Tadpole  may  agree,  on  connting  up  the  elements  which  have 
just  been  told,  that  even  from  their  point  of  view  the  canse  of  a  Free 
Chorch  is  so  far  from  being  the  forlorn  omsade  of  a  handfiil  of  fanatics, 
that  it  is  in  &ct  a  cause  to  which  a  greater  number  of  liberals  of  all  kinds 
may  he  expected  to  rally  than  to  any  other  cause  whatsoever.  Its  leaders 
in  the  country  are  among  the  most  practical  and  practicable  of  men.  They 
do  not  ui^e  it  for  immediate  settlement.  As  was  said  by  one  of  them, 
"The  qneation  of  Chnroh  disestablishment  can  wait  until  we  have  prepared 
the  popular  mind :  if  I  could  diaestabUsh  the  Church  to-morrow  or  to-mght 
by  holdmg  up  my  little  finger,  I  would  keep  my  hand  down.    That  is  why 
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Lord  Hartington  was  right  in  epjoiniag  patience  ob  his  followers."  {Mr. 
Chamherlcda  at  Sheffield,  Nov.  26.) 

The  new  political  movement  is  for  the  present  extra-pariiamenlAry. 
The  directors  of  part;  strategy  in  the  Hoaae  of  Commons  are  not 
asked  nor  expected  to  commit  themselves  to  Free  Land  and  Free 
Chnrch.  It  is  enongh  for  the  preseat  if  they  refrain  from  committing 
themselves  agfunst  those  two  great  causes.  It  suits  the  Liberals  of 
office  and  place  to  describe  their  half  nnwelcome  frienda  as  violent,  fana- 
tical, and  extreme.  Yet  in  fact  they  are  accepting  and  acting  npon  the 
genuine  Whig  theory.  The  Whig  method  has  always  been  to  wait  until 
the  people  forced  this  oi-  that  demand  upon  them  j  then  they  obtuned  or 
conceded  it.  The  Whig  leader  follows.  This  is  not  epigram,  bnt 
constitutioual  history.  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Hartington  are  of  the 
old  pattern,  and  those  who  are  setting  themselves  to  bring  the  Church 
and  the  Land-  into  a  front  place,  have  so  iar  no  complaint  to  make 
against  Jbe'^o  paHJAmentary  beads  of  the  party.  They  naturally  prefer 
Buchj^n  to  the  politicians  whose  notion  of  policy  is  to  have  some  &cile 

i£&8\ire  devised  in  Londorf,^  and  then  the  word  passed  to  the  local 
lenders  to  assemble  great  mAitingB  of  the  people  to  shoot  for  the  new 

Lladium,  which  is  after  all  onl;^B  palladium  of  pinchbeck. 

/  It  is  tlie  latter  method  which  Ai^kes  oar  liberalism  so  sterile.    Thns  there 

I  a  certain  readiness  to  denoonce  as  high  treason  any  attempt  to  question 
the  expediency  of  identifying  liberalism  with  electoral  reform.  Audit  is 
worth  while  to  observe  what  happened  at  Manchester  (Deo.  16).  Ilie 
conference  of  the  National  Reform  Union  was  promoted  by  the  more 
moderate  Liberals,  after  consultation  with  members  of  Parliament  of  their 
own  shade.  The  programme  was  drawn  up  with  stndied  vagueness  so  as 
to  discountenance  all  fanaticism,  and  in  the  expectation  of  secnring  the 
Badicals  without  committing  the  Whigs.  The  authors  of  this  programme 
drew  up  a  list  of  invitations  to  delegates  who  were  to  approve  and  adopt  it. 
What  happened  ?  The  delegates,  not  at  all  chosen  from  the  extreme  section, 
come  together,  and  instantly  proceed  with  one  consent  to  substitute  the 
most  definite  propositions  for  ingenious  phrases  in  every  case  in  which  the 
meaning  had  been  left  doubtful.  We  venture  to  say  that  at  any  meeting  of 
a  thousand  liberals  called  anywhere  in  England  by  anybody,  the  course  of 
things  would  be  precisely  the  same.  The  importance  of  electoral  reform 
is  not  denied,  and  no  one  of  the  Advanced  party  has  ever  pronounced 
electoral  reform  to  be  unnecessary.  But  then  no  scheme  of  electoral 
reform  is  before  the  country.  The  mere  inclusion  of  a  milhon  new  voters 
of  the  old  stamp  is  in  itself  no  reform  at  all.  The  calcnlstion  is  that  the 
County  Franchise  Bill  would  give  us  600,000  more  voters  in  villages  and 
towns,  and  400,000  agricultural  labourers.  Those  who  cry  that  if  we  can 
only  get  an  extension  of  the  suffirage  first,  then  redistribution  of  seats  ia 
sure  to  follow,  foi^et  that  there  is  no  chance  of  overcoming  the  interested 
opposition  to  redistribution  save  at  tlie  time  of  the  popular  excitement 
that  might  be  aroused  by  an  agitation  for  extended  snfirage.  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  although  it  was  repeatedly  said  by  both  parties  in 
1867  that  household  su&age  in  boroughs  would  certainly  be  followed  by 
a  comprehensive  measure  of  redistribution,  the  question  of  redistribution 
at  once  dropped  almost  entirely  out  of  notice. 
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Even  in  a  widei'  field  than  pare  adnainistration,  neither  of  the  two  older 
parties  has  any  final  monopoly  of  breadth  of  view  or  skill  of  legislation.  This 
is -what  Ur.ChamberlainEayBof  one  ofthe  main  acts  of  last  BOsaioD,  of  which 
he  has  had  anch  excellent  means  of  judging : — 

"  Self-goremineiit  baa  almoet  io&iite  capacities  for  good,  and  thoeo  cspacities  have 
been  recognued  boldly  and  conrageoiulj'  b7  a  Conservative  AdmlniBtd^tion.  We  owe  it 
to  Mr.  Crom  itnd  to  Mr.  Booth  at  tho  praeent  time  that  we  havs  a  bill  which,  I  do  not 
heaitate  to  aajtii  the  moit  radical  meaauie  which  hai  been  paised  during  the  laat  twenty 
yoora.  For  the  first  time  abnoet  in  the  histcry  of  this  couutrj  the  claime  of  great 
commimities  have  been  recogniied  an  niperior  to  individnal  rights  and  the  sacred  rights 
of  property.  Once  in  a  way,  at  all  ©vents,  the  health,  and  lie  livoa,  and  tie  comfort, 
and  Uie  happineia  of  the  people  are  reckoned  as  somethinK  better  worth  saving  than  Ibe 
pactwiary  intereats  of  the  landlords.  Kow,  in  the  bill  to  which  I  am  referring,  the 
ArtiBane'  Bwellinga  Act  of  last  seasion,  there  are  some  had  clauses;  and  I  spoke  to 
Mr.  CroBs  about  them.  I  pointed  to  one  especially  conceived  in  the  iDterasts  of  the 
landlords,  and  said,  ■  That  is  a  blot  upon  your  bill.'  Mr.  Cross  said, '  That  is  due  to 
the  action  of  your  friends  in  tlie  House  of  CommoDS.'  It  is  a  fact  tliat  at  the  present 
tima  the  liadical  town  of  Birmiogham,  which  is  engaging  in  a  gigantic  enterprise  undsr 
this  Act  by  which  we  hope  to  give  comfortable  dwellings  and  pure  homes  to  40,000  of 
our  artiaan  population,  owes  more  to  the  enterprise  and  to  the  breadth  of  view  of  a 
Conservative  administration,  than  it  owes  to  the  efforia  of  thoae  who  ought  to  have  been 
its  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons  "  (SbeESeld,  Nov.  25). 

It  is  Dot  we  who  can  rightly  be  caUed  the  revolutionary  or  destnictive 
wing  of  the  party,  when  we  urge  liberals  to  think  of  ends  as  well  as 
means ;  of  the  political  work  to  be  done  no  less  than  of  the  machinery 
with  which  to  do  it ;  of  good  government  and  the  objects  of  political 
doty  more  than  of  political  rights.  It  is  said  by  those  who  know  Lanca- 
shire— to  take  that  important  county  as  an  illustration — that  the  old  type 
of  hard-headed  radical  is  almost  extinct  among  the  workmen  in  the  factory 
towns.  The  northern  radical  was  not  the  profonndest  of  sociologicaJ 
adepts,  bnt  he  had  patriotism  and  public  spirit  and  national  interest.  He 
is  said  to  be  replaced  by  a  generation  who  care  solely  for  material  interests, 
and  for  those  only  within  a  very  narrow  sphere.  The  deterioration 
is  not  Borprising,  and  it  is  due  to  several  separate  canses.  But  one 
of  them  certainly  is  the  thin  and  nnfroitfol  quality  of  the  Snflrage  ques- 
tion, which  was  the  chief  element  in  the  political  instruction  of  the 
new  generation.  And  we  are  now  worse  off  than  ever.  Snch  a  restriction 
of  a  programme  as  is  now  insisted  upon,  has  never  been  known  before. 
In  1882  representative  reform  was  expressly  associated  with  a  large 
nnmbei  of  most  important  reforms  of  other  kinds.  Even  in  the  agitation 
which  led  to  the  Beform  Act  of  1867,  ends  were  not  entirely  left  out  of 
Bight.  The  machinery  was  to  be  readjusted  with  a  view  to  certun  definite 
objects  beyond.  There  was  a  list  of  ultimate  aims  for  which,  and  which 
only,  the  battle  of  the  sufirage  was  worth  fighting.  The  disestablishment 
of  the  episcopal  chnrch  in  Ireland,  a  land  act  for  Ireland,  the  abolition 
of  Purchase  in  the  Army,  an  Education  Act — it  was  the  prospect  of 
these  things  which  interested  the  best  men  in  securing  the  indispensable 
changes  in  the  electoral  machinery.  Let  us  reform  our  electoral  machinery 
by  all  means,  but  let  us  understand  and  make  others  nadcrstand  that  we 
only  seek  this  because  we  seek  something  else : — the  dia establish ment  of  the 
episcopal  church  in  England  ;  the  reinvigoration' of  local  public  life,  both  in 
town  and  country,  by  the  attribution  of  higher  functions  to  local  public 
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bodies ;  the  emancipfttion  of  ttts  land  from  artificial  restrictions  ;  the  erec- 
tion of  a  system  of  gratoltoas  primary  instmction.  There  is  no  disorder, 
DO  confiscation,  no  revolution  in  all  this  :  it  is  the  line  of  passage  from 
sentimental  radicalism  to  scientific  liberalism.  As  to  the  land,  the  festitatioii 
of  tme  Ownership  to  the  man  whom  our  present  artificial  system  of  settle- 
ment reduces  to  a  mere  limited  and  burdened  Possession,  marks  a  tnu 
respect  for  the  rights  of  property  on  the  part  of  those  who  make  the  proposaL 
As  for  the  disendowment  of  the  Chnrch,  we  ventnre  to  predict  that  vheo 
the  scheme  which  is  known  to  be  in  preparation  is  pnbUdy  laonched, 
many  of  its  supporters  will,  like  Clive,  stand  aghast  at  their  own  moderation. 

With  reference  to  the  last  point,  as  the  question  of  endowments  is 
pretty  sore  to  be  a  main  issue  in  more  than  one  part  of  the  great  straggle 
that  is  coming,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  authority  of  an  eminent  con- 
servative politician.  In  his  inaugural  speech  at  Edinburgh, — -which,  in 
spite  of  some  rather  singular  merits,  still  had  considerable  flavooi  of  the 
famous  academic  discourse  with  which  Mephistopheles  in  the  play,  in 
rectorial  cap  and  gown,  so  amazed,  perplexed,  and  depressed  the  Scholar, — 
Lord  Derby  went  so  far  as  to  say  :— 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  say  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  divert 
endowments  from  one  pnrpoae  to  another.  To  my  mind,  so  far  as  right 
is  concerned,  the  Legislature  may  do  what  it  chooses  in  regard  to  any 
endowment,  without  injustice,  provided  only  that  the  rights  of  living 
individuals  are  respected.  How  &r  it  is  pohtic  to  use  that  power  is 
another  matter.  Men  give  or  leave  funds,  not  for  the  promotion  of  useful 
public  purposes  in  the  abstract,  but  for  some  special  form  of  pablie 
usefulness  that  has  taken  their  fancy.  One  man  cares  for  schools,  another 
for  hospitals,  and  so  forth;  and  unless  intending  benefactors  have  a 
reasonable  security  that  the  general  purpose  for  wluch  they  leave  their 
money  will  be  respected,  the  stream  will  soon  dry  up.  More  than  that,  I 
consider,  they  ought  not  to  ask.  Bespect  the  founder's  object,  but  use 
your  ovra  discretion  as  to  the  means ;  if  yoa  do  not  do  the  first,  you  will 
have  no  new  endowments ;  if  yon  neglect  the  last,  those  which  yon  hare 
vrill  be  of  no  use  "  (Dec.  17). 

As  to  the  likelihood  of  a  rational  dealing  with  old  endovnnents  acting 
to  dry  up  the  stream  of  new  ones,  we  may  coll  Lord  Derby's  attention 
to  the  case  of  Bradford,  where  a  root  and  branch  resettlement  of  the  old 
educational  endowments  of  the  town  has  been  immediately  followed  by 
contributions  of  a  splendid  sum  to  aogmeut  them,  from  a  munificent 
inhabitant  of  the  town.  Sir  Josiah  Mason's  enormous  gifts  at  Birmingham, 
and  the  endowments  just  conferred  on  Hertford  College  at  Oxford,  serve  to 
show  on  a  still  larger  scale  how  little  the  plain  and  unmistakable  certainty  of 
a  future  revision  weakens  the  force  of  a  beneficent  intention.  However, 
Lord  Derby's  words  will  be  worth  remembering,  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
such  politicians  as  Mr.  Bentinck,  who  is  so  impressed  with  the  existence 
of  "  a  faction  bent  on  destroying  Church,  Rights  of  Property,"  etcetera,  as 
to  warn  the  people  of  'Whitehaven  of  the  possibility  of  a  time  coming 
"  when  the  good  sense  and  commerce  of  the  country  would  even  look  to 
the  intervention  of  arbitranj  power  as  a  relief  from  the  dangers  and 
disasters,"  etcetera  (Dec.  12).  Decidedly,  there  are  depths  of  political 
folly  even  below  French  Legitimism; 
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"  If  yon  speak  with  the  absnrdest  EngHahman  on  politics,"  ettid  Heine, 
ivho,  howevei,  had  not  read  Mr.  Bentinck'a  epeecb  of  this  month,  "  he 
is  snre  to  say  Bomeilung  reasonable,  bat  aB  soon  as  the  conversation  turns 
on  religion,  then  the  cleverest  Englishman  will  bring  ont  nothing  bnt 
absnrditieB."  This  is  a  monmfnl  saying  for  us  who  are  now  JQGt  being 
dravn,  perhapB  for  the  rest  of  onr  natural  livea,  into  the  turmoil  of  eccle- 
siastical politics.  And  vre  already  feel  how  tme  Heine's  word  is.  The 
issue  is  political,  yet  it  is  snfficiently  cclonred  with  religion  to  reduce  even 
the  cleverest  Englishmen  to  bring  oat  the  most  sorrowful  absurdities. 
One  liberal  friend,  perhaps  with  higher  gifts  of  sympathy  than  in  the 
way  of  analysis,  mahes  with  the  fine  chivalry  of  imperfect  knowledge 
into  the  fray  with  fascinating  commonplaces  about  individnalism  and  rights 
of  conscience,  which  are  as  helpful  in  our  present  straggle  as  would  be 
the  most  channing  waltz  by  Gnng'l  in  solving  a  quadratic  eqoation. 
We  are  urged  by  all  onr  respect  for  freedom  and  conscience  to  accept  the 
Canadian  system.  Now  this  plan  was  not  quite  oorrectly  described  by  Ab*. 
Foreter  (Bradford,  Nov.  22).  It  is  this.  If  any  number  of  citizens  choose 
to  declare  themselves  dissentientB,  tbey  are  at  liberty  to  elect  three  trustees. 
The  trustees  then  have  the  power  of  settling  the  amount  required  for  their 
schools  ;  this  amount  they  assess  on  the  members  of  their  communion,  and 
levy  under  State  authority,  with  the  usual  powers  in  cases  of  non-payment. 
What  is  this  bat  to  lend  the  power  of  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  a  system 
of  concurrent  sectarian  endowment  ?  What  you  are  asked  to  do  is  to  allow 
the  clergyman  or  the  priest  practically  to  assess  and  lay  a  school-rate  on  his 
congregation,  with  power  of  distraining  the  goods  of  a  defaulter  or  a 
recalcitrant.  The  idea  of  such  a  project  being  accepted  even  by  the  present 
Parliament  is  too  childish,  nor  will  any  iinmber  of  columns  of  ever  bo 
agreeable  Gnng'l  waltz  music  make  it  one  whit  less  so.  Mr.  Forster  ia 
certainly  no  enemy  of  the  sectarian  schools ;  yet  even  he  has  now  taken  up 
the  position  that  there  should  be  no  increase  of  State  grants  to  sectarian 
schools,  and  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  encourage  dogmatic  teaching  in 
Board  schools  (Speech  of  Nov.  22). 

It  is  intereating  in  the  light  of  onr  own  discuasions  to  observe  that  the 
fires  of  the  same  controversy  that  smoulders  here,  are  in  full  blaze  in  the 
United  States.  But  Congress  is  one  stage  in  front  of  Parliament.  The 
Senate  and  the  House  have  passed  Mr.  Blaine's  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion (Dec.  14),  enacting  that  "  no  money  raised  by  taxation  for  the  support 
of  public  schools  or  derived  from  any  public  fund  ^erefor,  shall  ever  bo 
under  the  control  of  any  religious  sect ;  nor  shall  any  money  so  raised  ever  be 
divided  between  religions  sects  or  denominations."  As  soon  as  this  has 
been  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  Slates,  it  will  become  part  of 
the  organic  law  of  the  land.  The'  next  step,  the  restriction  of  the 
instmction  in  the  common  schools  to  secular  knowledge,  will  evidently 
give  rise  to  a  more  serious  agitation.  President  Grant  recommends  a 
measure  in  this  direction ;  and  he  also  u^es  the  abohtion  of  the  exemp- 
tion of  church  property  from  taxation.  The  discnaaion  will  unluckily  not 
be  conducted  on  its  merits,  being  mixed  np  with  the  great  electioneering 
question  whether  the  President  is  to  have  a  third  term  of  office.  But  the 
whole  movement  in  the  United  States  is  a  rehearsal  of  what  we  have  to 
do  in  Great  Britain. 
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A  cnriona  attack  on  one  section  of  the  advocates  of  a  National,  bs 
diBtinct  from  a  Sectarian,  system  of  elementary  instruction,  hae  been  made 
from  a  qnarter  where  the  grosser  fallacies  of  logio  have  hitherto  been 
OQCommon.  Writers  who  have  tanght  ua  to  ezpect  better  things  from  them, 
have  been  suddenly  anxions  to  show  that  if  a  man  happens  to  reject  popalaj 
theology,  therefore  when  he  seeks  to  confine  instmction  in  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools  to  knowledge  as  diatinguiahad  from  mystery,  be  can  have 
no  other  possible  motive  than  a  desire  to  pash  his  own  negations.  These 
writers  expressly  and  in  terms  decline  to  beg  the  question  by  saying  that 
such  persons  oppose  theological  instraction  becaiue  they  hold  no  religions 
views  of  a  recognised  kind.  Why,  then,  may  they  not  as  citizens  hold  the 
some  views  abont  elementary  instraction  as  President  Grant  orM.  Gambetta 
from  the  same  motives  ?  Political  motiyes  for  opposing  religions  instruction 
in  State  schools  are  certainly  possible,  because  such  opposition  is  common 
enough  among  those  who  are  pore  politicians.  Why  are  men  to  be  arbi- 
trarily cat  off  from  access  by  these  motives,  because  they  hold  certain 
opinions  about  popular  theology  ? 

The  discussion  is  only  ^kopt  alive  by  a  verbal  confasion.  Secnlarist 
is  used  in  two  senses.  It  means  one  who  deliberately  and  positively 
repudiates  theology ;  and  it  also  means  one  who  wishes  for  given  reasons 
to  relegate  theological  teaching  to  the  family  and  the  churches.  The 
one  is  a  positive  term ;  the  other  privative.  But  it  is  wonderfully  con- 
venient for  the  polemical  purposes  of  the  ecclesiastical  party  to  assume  that 
the  terms  are  exactly  co-extensive ;  that  those  who,  for  given  reasons  of  a 
civil  kind,  seek  to  leave  something  oat,  are  really  insisting  on  putting  some- 
thing in ;  and  that  the  parent  to  whose  child  the  State  gives  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  has  a  right  to  talk  about  a  hart  conscience 
because  the  State  does  not  also  add  to  the  gift  something  else  as  well. 

But  this  attempt  to  esclnde  anybody  who  rejects  the  popular  theology 
from  political  action  in  the  most  important  of  modem  controversies  is 
interesting  and  significant.  When  Ur.  Mill's  book  on  Liberty  appeared, 
some  people  said  that  it  was  superfluous.  Perhaps,  as  the  impending 
ecclesiastical  struggles  proceed,  some  of  as  will  find  out  that  that  wise 
and  noble  protest  was  very  far  indeed  from  being  superfluous.  One  some- 
times is  tempted  to  consider  to  what  extent,  aA«r  all,  Liberalism  is  more 
than  skin-deep  in  Britain.  Consider  the  election  which  has  jast  taken  place 
in  East  Aberdeenshire  (Oec.  28).  A  liberal  candidate  has  been  rejected, 
first,  for  being  a  Unitarian,  second,  because  he  would  not  deny  (when 
asked)  that  he  thought  it  contrary  to  the  principles  of  religious  equality  to 
bind  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State  to  Protestantism,  and  third, 
because  he  held  that  if  people  are  invited  into  taverns  to  get  drunk  on 
Sundays,  ^gj  ought  also  to  be  invited  into  picture  galleries  to  refresh 
themselves  on  Sundays.  If  anyone  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  the  full 
account  of  the  proceedings  at  Fraserburgh  and  Peterhead,  he  will  perceive 
all  too  clearly  that  it  is  at  his  own  proper  peril  that  any  man  brings  the 
wine  of  a  too  generous  liberalism  to  that "  Thyestean  banquet  of  clap-trap" 
in  which  the  souls  of  too  many  of  our  electors  so  greatly  rejoice. 
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No.  OX.     NBW  SkRIBB.— FBBKtTAET  1,  1878. 


OUR  DEALINGS  "WITH  EGYPT,  AND  THE 
POSSIBLE  RESULTS. 

The  Ministry  has  not  thought  proper  to  give  full  explanations  on 
the  subject  of  its  recent  transaction  with  the  Egyptian  GoTemment 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  at  the  ordinary  period,  b.ut  we 
have  a  French  official  pnUioation  and  several  fragmentary  ministe- 
rial utterances.  It  seems  hardly  likely  that  the  statements  in 
Parliament  will  add  very  materially  to  the  main  facts  which  hare 
been  already  disclosed ;  the  Government  must  necessarily  be  very 
reserved  as  to  political  eventualities.  It  appears,  then,  not  out  of 
place  to  try  to  take  some  account  of  the  general  situation  in  con- 
nection with  the  transaction,  before  its  details  are  debated.  And 
both  because  it  is  with  a  view  to  our  interests  in  India  that  the  step 
has  been  taken,  and  because  Egypt  seems  in  many  respects  very 
closely  to  resemble  an  Indian  province,  I  wish  to  look  at  the  matter 
more  especially  from  that  Indian  aide  with  which  I  have  some 
familiarity. 

Whether  the  measure  adopted  by  the  Ministry  be  right  or  wrong, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  tone  of  undoubting  and  exulting  approval, 
taken  by  so  large  a  portion  of  the  press,  is  evidently,  and  on  the  face 
of  it,  unreasonable.  Whatever  conclusion  we  may  come  to,  the 
matter  is  beset  with  difficulties  and  doubts.  The  press  declared 
itself  while  yet  the  public  had  formed  no  opinion  whatever.  The 
so-called  popular  opinion  is  yet  only  skin  deep.  Every  one  who 
conversed  with  many  others  when  the  surprise  came  out  must  feel 
diat  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  had  token  no  side  till  they 
read  their  newspapers. 

The  iocts  seem  to  be  simple  enough.  Owing  to  our  distrust  of  and 
epposition  to  the  Canal  scheme,  almost  the  whole  of  the  shares  offered 
to  the  public  fell  into  foreign,  principally  French  hands,  and  the 
Canal  Company,  though  properly  subject  in  Egypt  to  Egyptian  laws, 
has  its  head-quartera  in  Paris.     On  the  other  hand,  it  turns  out  that 
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T«  make  by  fiu-  the  greatest  tue  of  the  Canal,  and  are  in  that  eenae 
interested  in  it  beyond  all  other  nattODs  put  together.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  an  English  public  abounding  in  money,  and  at 
last  convinced  of  the  use  and  great  fatnre  of  the  Canal,  from  reme- 
dying the  national  mistake  of  former  years,  by  baying  shares  in  the 
market.  But  it  may  be  gathered  that,  oving  to  the  French  location, 
French  surrounding?,  and  French  management  of  the  Coipp^Dy,  a 
movement  of  this  kind  had  not  yet  set  in,  and  the  shares  were  little 
known  and  quoted  in  London. 

The  Ehe^ve  had  retained  a  large  proportion  of  the  shares,  but 
had  parted  with  his  right  to  dividends  up  to  the  year  1894.  He  was 
terribly  in  wont  of  funds,  and  was  anxious  to  sell  his  remaining 
interest  in  &e  shares.  That  interest  hod  been  offered  to  French 
capitalists  on  terms  far  more  &vouraUe  than  those  afterwards  g^ven 
1^  our  Gk>vemmen( — viz.,  for  about  three  and  ahall  millions  sterling, 
on  which  interest  was  to  be  paid  by  the  Khedive  till  1894,  at  10, 
11,  or  almost  oiiy  other  rate.  The  offer,  however,  was  not 
accepted,  and  so  for  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  puvhase  by  the 
Britiab  Ministry  was  immediately  necessary.  In  fact,  the  distrust  oi 
Egyptian  finance  was  so  great,  that,  as  respects  the  part  of  the 
bu'gaiu  which  depended  on  the  payment  of  interest  by  Egypt,  no 
one  was  likely  to  advance  the  money.  Still,  the  deferred  sh^ee  had 
a  certain  value  (about  £1,500,000,  it  seems  to  be  calculated) ;  as  one 
of  the  last  available  assets  they  were  being  hawked  about,  and  would 
probably  be  sold.  Since  the  chief  market  for  such  shares  was  in 
Paris,  they  would  probably  have  fallen  into  French  hands.  Under 
those  circumstances,  our  Clovemment  stepped  in,  and  gave  far  better 
terms  than  those  declined  by  the  French  capitalists :  four  millions,  and 
the  money  to  be  advanced  on  the  Khedive's  credit,  at  5  per  cent, 

The  transaction  has  two  aspects,  the  commercial  and  the  political. 
No  doubt  it  would  be  a  very  inconvenient  situation  tbot  the  pn^rty 
in  the  Canal  should  remain  chiefly  French,  while  the  customers  who 
use  it  are  chiefly  English ;  a  conflict  of  interests  might  arise,  and 
possibly  some  antagonism.  It  is  uncertain  when  this  might  be  re- 
medied by  English  purchases  in  the  market.  If,  then,  the  Govern- 
ment had  simply  purchased  the  deferred  shares  at  their  value,  or  had 
even  given  for  them  a  good  deal  more  than  their  value  (the  penalh' 
for  the  mistake  we  had  previously  made),  I  for  one  should  have  been 
inclined  to  say,  "  It  is  a  very  difficult  question ;  there  are  obvious 
inconveniences  and  dangers  attending  the  position ;  but  die  Qovem- 
ment  was  in  the  best  position  to  judge ;  I  have  a  certain  admiration 
for  the  pluck  that  takes  such  a  responsibility  ;  and  at  any  rate,  if  it 
is  thought  better  not  to  hold  the  shares,  we  can  put  them  on  the 
market  again,  and  try  to  do  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  tbem 
popular  witli  English  buyers."     So  iar,  I  should  not  have  ventured 
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on 'flritioiBm  pending  tbft  Oovemment  explimstioiifi ;    and  I  do  bot - 
psopoM  to  pnnue  tbia  branoh  of  the'Bubjeot  farther  at  preeent. 

But  the  political  aspeet  of  the  qaestion  cannot  be  "kupt  out  of  view. ' 
It  ie '  not  only  tbat  results  may  follov  whioh  cannot  be  officially 
dinoBBed ;  there  is  sometlmig  maoli  more  direct  uLd  immediate-'thao 
that.  It  seems  to  mo  that  too  much  has  been  said  of  tbe  purchase  of 
the  Canal  shares,  and  too  little  of  that  which  is  politically  much 
more  important — tI^.,  that  we  have  ilireotly  sttbsidiaed  the  Khedire. 
We  liare  lent  him  £4,000,000  fbr  nineteen  years  at  6  per  cent, 
when  he  could  not  get  a  sntall«r  earn  at  11  per  cent.;  or  any  o^er' 
per  cent.  This  it  is  which  ^ves  the  proceeding  its  greatest 
imp(Htance.  This  great  subsidy,  taken  in  conjunction  withthe 
deputation  to  Egypt  of  a  body  of  high  English  officials,  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  Egyptian  finance,  looks  very  tike- 
a  kind  of  financial  protectorate  of  Egypt^  The  power  of  the  purse 
is  ererything,  and  a  financial  protectorate  would  he  nothing  short  of 
a  political  protectorate.  It  did,  indeed,  at  first  appear  that  we  had 
very  speedily,  effectually,  and  so  far  beneficially,  exercised  the  power  ■ 
thus  newly  acquired,  to  stop  dangerous  and  expensiTe  Egyptian 
aggressione  in  Africa.  The  withdrawal  from  campaigns  against 
Zanzibar  and  AbyBsinia  seemed  to  be  the  first  fruits  of  our  influence. 
Whether  this  really  is  so,  we  shall  know  presently.  ' 

Postponing,  however,  for  the  preselit,  the  general  question  whether 
it  IB  desirable  that  we  should  exercise  a  great  political  influence  in' 
Egypt,  the  doubt  which  I  wish  first  to  surest  is  whether,  in  a 
country  situated  as  is  Egypt  at  this  motaent,  a  financial  protectorate' 
is  not  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  form  of  protectorate. 

Let  ua  see  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed.  Prom  the  piw't 
of  the  arrangement  which  amounts  to  an  advance  of  money  to  the 
Khedive  we  cannot  go  back.  We  might  sdl  the  shares,  as  Lord' 
Sandhurst  suggested,  with  an  imdertaking  on  our  part  to  pay  inte-  - 
rest  to  1894 ;  but  this  would  still  leave  our  interest  to  recover  fivm  ■ 
the  Ehedive.  As  between  him  and  the  British  Government  we 
cannot  recede,  we  must  either  recover  the  interest  from  him  or  lose 
it.  We  hear  nothing  of  any  material  guarantee  for  thid  interest.  If 
there  were  such  a  guarantee,  it  would  amount  to  our  taking  a  part, 
of  Egypt  in  pledge.  If  there  is  no  such  guarantee,  then  we  can' 
only  rank  with  the  other  creditors  ;  and  it  comes  to  this,  that  we 
have  embarked  in  the  same  boat  with  them — with  them  we  must 
Bmk  or  swim.  We  could  hardly,  in  that  cose,  use  our  influence  to 
obttun  payment  for  ourselves  while  they  remain  unpaid.  No  wonder 
that  Egyptian  stocks  rose  rapidly  in  the  market  as  soon  as  it  was^ 
^iKtvs  that  the  British  Government  had  made  this  arrangemmt 
with  the  Ehedive,  and  that  they  fell  as  rapidly  when  there  came 
''Vnwurs  of  a  hitch  in  the  arrajigement.     If  Mr.  Cave  and  his  staff 
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are  not  to  interfere  serittuely  m  Egyptian  finance,  if  they  are  taily 
to  teach  the  Egyptian!  English  book-keeping  and  such  pret^ 
things,  vo  have  simply  become  ordinary  Egyptian  bondholder^ 
without  the  promise  of  high  interest  to  set  against  tiie  risk.  If 
Mr.  Cave  m  to  interfere  seriously,  that  interference  ia  nator^y  oon- 
stmed  to  be  our  taking  in  hand  the  liquidation  of  the  Kgyptian 
concern.  That  would  be  a  very  difficult  job.  It  would  be  vtrj 
likely  to  end  in  the  accumulation  of  debt  to  us ;  posdUy  in  the 
neoessi^  for  fresh  advances  to  save  the  concern,  and  in  a  growing 
mortgage  on  the  coimtry  which  it  might  be  very  di£teult  to  settle 
without  foredoaing. 

To  the  Khedive,  in  one  way,  British  supervision  and  British 
advice  may  be  very  useful,  but  in  another  way  our  interference  ii 
disadvantageous  to  him,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  his  creditors  nauk 
more  difficult  to  deal  with.  Each  will  then  have  his  pound  of  flesh, 
and  nothing  less,  according  to  the  letter  of  his  bond.  The  dehte 
contracted  on  terms  necessitated  by  need  and  bad  security  will  be 
demanded  from  the  solvent  mortgagee  who  has  undertaken  the 
'  management  of  the  affair.  The  creditors  will  seek  the  combined 
benefit  of  bad  security  and  good  security — usurious  terms  and  con- 
plete  Ailfilment  of  them.  All  that  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of 
financiers,  all  the  abatements  from  full  price  conceded  to  float  the 
loans,  all  the  high  interest,  and  everything  else,  go  to  swell  the 
account  far  beyond  the  benefit  the  Khedive  has  actually  received. 
There  would  be  a  state  of  things  with  which  we  are  very  familmr  in 
India,  when  native  debts  come  to  be  settled  by  our  intervention. 
In  India  we  are  or  have  been  strong  enough  to  make  some  equitaUe 
compromise,  but  can  we  so  deal  with  the  European  money  markets  ? 
If  the  Khedive  were  left  to  himself,  he  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  master 
of  the  situation.  There  is  no  court  in  which  he  can  be  sued  and 
sold  up.  If  the  estate  on  which  advances  have  been  made  on 
usurious  terms  really  cannot  pay,  then  the  creditors  must  take  as 
much  as  they  can  get.  The  man  who  engages  in  such  risky  trans* 
actions  is  well  repaid  if  he  really  gets  something  short  of  his  full 
account.  In  short,  in  the  event  of  a  breakdown  and  a  stoppage  of 
further  loans,  the  Khedive  might  compromise  with  his  creditors  on 
terms  more  favourable  than  we  could  do  so  for  him. 

To  revert  to  the  main  object  of  this  paper :  we  have  avowed  the 
maintenance  of  a  passage  through  Egypt  to  be  a  vital  principle 
of  our  national  policy;  our  Government  has  interrened  in  the  afi^ 
of  the  Khedive,  lent  him  money,  and  purchased  a  large  share  in 
a  great  Egyptian  property  ;  all  the  world  has  taken  these  proceed- 
ings to  amount  to  putting  on  Egypt  a  sort  of  British  ear-mark, 
signifying  that  come  what  may,  if  the  country  is  loosed  from  its 
present  Sovereign-iu-chief,  we  must  hare  a  large  share  in  its  dis- 
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posal  and  mniiageineDt.  Them  latter  ideas  may  or  may  not  be 
oarried  more  or  less  far  in  the  minds  of  individoal  British  statesmen. 
They  are  probably  not  formulated  into  a  definite  ptJicy  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  or  of  any  other  party ;  bat,  nevertheless,  there  is  no  saying 
how  far  things  may  drifb  in  that  direction.  The  Turkish  empire 
may  break  up ;  the  military  power  and  financial  position  of  Egjrpt 
ape  not  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  stand  alone  without  guidance  or 
protection ;  it  may  become  a  pressing  question  under  what  superior 
oontrol  Egypt  is  to  be  placed.  One  very  great  power  has  already  on 
a  former  occasion  offered  Egypt  to  England.  Some  other  powers 
might  not  dislike  such  an  arrangement.  A  decision  may  any  day  be 
forced  on  us.  In  some  political  affitirs  it  may  be  well  to  let  things 
drift ;  but  when  so  great  responsibilities  and  eo  onerous  obligations 
may  by  the  course  of  flvents  be  thrust  on  us,  it  is  well  not  to  drift 
into  them  blindly,  but  rather  to  see  in  what  position  such  a  course 
might  land  us,  and  to  steer  accordingly.  I  by  no  means  suggest 
that  we  are  likely  to  assume  any  suzerainty  over  Egypt ;  but  I  do 
wish  to  consider,  in  case  such  an  eventuality  should  become  possible, 
what  sort  of  a  prospect  the  arrangement  would  afford.  If  it  would  be 
a  danger  and  embarrassment  we  ought  not  to  do  anything  which 
might  bring  us  nearer  to  it. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question  as  one  of  European 
poUtice,  and  especially  as  regards  the  interests  and  feelings  of 
France,  which  would  be  the  great  di£Sculty — with  that  part  of  the 
subject  I  have  no  special  capacity  to  deaL  But  I  try  to  form  some 
idea  what  kind  of  an  undertaking  Egypt,  considered  as  if  it  were  an 
Asiatic  State,  would  be  in  case  it  were  thrust  upon  us  by  events.  In 
BO  treating  the  matter  it  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
mtuation  of  Egypt,  isolated  from  Asia  and  comparatively  near 
Europe,  would  render  necessary  a  much  stronger  military  force  than 
if  it  could  be  attached  as  an  additional  province  to  our  existing 
Indian  empire. 

Looking  at  the  matter  then  from  the  Asiatic  side,  although  our 
information  regarding  the  population,  finances,  &c.,  is  not  precise,  I 
tiiink  we  have  enough  to  show  protty  clearly  that,  the  debt  apart, 
Egypt  would  not  be  a  bad  or  unprofitable  country  to  govern.  The 
people  are  evidently  not  a  proud  and  independent  people — they  have 
been  subject  to  foreign  rule  for  some  three  thousand  years,  much 
longer  even  than  the  Hindoos ;  and  the  revenues  aro  very  large 
compared  to  the  oulturable  area  and  the  population.  Behind  Egypt, 
too,  there  are  magnificent  possibilities  in  Africa.  I  will  first  look  at 
the  finances,  for  that  must  after  all  govern  all  thtngp. 

First,  and  chiefly,  Egypt  has  that  grand  Asiatic  financial  advantage, 
that  the  rent  (so  far  at  least  as  it  represents  the  unearned  increment) 
u  reserved  as  the  State-fund,  and  supplies  a  public  revenue  sufficient 
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to  de&ay  moet  of  ihe  public  expenses.  Situated  as  di«  eonDtry  is,  w> 
iiear  to  European  martrats,  aud  with  a  seal  of  great  fertility  ooa- 
staatly  renewed  by  a  nntoral  manure  irom  the  nver,  die  land 
rereoue  is  very  large.  lo  the  last  Btatement,  put  forward  apparently 
on  authority,  I  find  that  the  ordinary  land-tax  and  cognate  tithe  <« 
date-trees  amount  to  about  four  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  This 
lilone  would  give,  from  S,000,000  of  people,  a  land  revenue  largM'  than 
that  drawn  from  the  best  provinces  in  India,  with  a  population  numy 
'times  more  numerous ;  thus  Bengal,-  with  a  population  of  66,000,000, 
Und  revwme  £3,900,000;  North-West  Provinces,  population 
31,000,000,  land  revenue  £4,176,000 ;  Madras,population  31,000,000, 
land  revenue  £4,354,000.  It  is  stated,  too,  that  the  ordinary  land  ' 
revenue  is  at  the  rate  of  about  £1  Is.  2d.  per  acre,  which  would  be 
about  ten  times  the  average  Indian  rate. 

Moreover  there  is  a  further  land  revenue  entered  under  the  head 
of  "  Molcabiloh  "  (but  which  all  statements  agree  to  be  on  impost  <hi 
,  the  land),  which  amounts  to  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half,  thus 
giving  fdtogether  a  land  revenue  of  upwards  of  6,000,d00  sterling' ; 
an  amount,  derived  from  so  small  an  area  and  poptdati(ni,  enough  to 
make  an  Indian  financier's  mduth  water.  I  should  have  supposed  the 
extra  impost  on  the  land  to  be  a\  surcharge,  such  as  is  common  io 
almost  all  native  States  in  India,  where  the  actual  land  revenue  is 
generally  made  up  of  an  original  revalue  and  extra  charges.  Itnt  a 
recent  occasional  correspondent  of  the  I^mea  gives  an  explanation, 
making  the  extra  land  revenue  very  temporary  in  its  character.  I 
shall  notice  that  shortly. 

The  other  sources  of  revenue  are  equally  Asiatic  in  their  cha- 
racter. There  is  no  opium  revalue,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  Indiaa 
interests  we  must  hope  there  never  will  be.  A  Government  salt 
monopoly  there  is,  yielding  about  £300,000,  or,  if  we  add  a  further 
monopoly  of,  or  tax  on,  salt  fishi  £375,000.  This  gives  a  rate  per 
head  (supposing  the  estimate  of  population  to  be  approximate  to  tiie 
truth)  of  about  double  the  rate  of  the  Indian  salt-tax ;  but  it  is  atiU 
far  less  in  proportion  than  the  land  revenue. 
Further,  the  Ehodive  has  tried  a  tax  often  proposed  in  India—a 

.  tax  on  tobacco — which  has  not  yielded  so  much  as  was  expected, 
but  serans  to  have  brought  in  £337,000. 

Then  there  is  the  system  of  trade  licenses,  the  old  "  moturpha," 
at  one  time  universal  in  India  and  in  most  Asiatic  countries,  bat 
piece  by  piece  abolished  by  us.     This  yields  in  Egypt  £412,000. 

The  customs  yield  £624,000,  about  one-fouxth  of  our  Indiaoi 
customs,  from  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  population — again,  a 
revenue  very  much  larger  in  proportion. 

The  remaining  revenues  consist  of  miscellaneous  items,  not  very 

.olearly  distinguished ;  revenues  of  what  we  should  call  nou-regxil». 
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tioa  jmyinoBBf  statdd  in  the  lojiqi;  octroi^  mimitapalitiee,  and  other 
itatns  frhidbi  v«  shonld  posajbly  olaas  under  local  taxatttm ;  and  the 
inoome  from  certain  public  works,  looka,  bridges,  &o.,  and,  above  all, 
-railirayB.  The  net  income  of  State  railways  is  now  put  down  at 
something  approaching  a  million  atetling.  If  this  account  is  given 
'With  dny  accaracy,  the  Egyptian  railways  most  be  among  the  mott 
profitable  in  the  world,  but  we  havb  no  exact  information  on  this 
poiirt. 

Altogether  the  au^iorised  statement  gives  on  Egyptian  revenue 
lof  upwards  of  ten  and  a  half  milUctnB  sterling.  If  we  allow  of  this, 
one  and  a  half  millions  as  the  revenue  of  munioipalitieB,  public 
works,  &c.,  not  usually  included  in  State  revenue  proper,  we  shall 
still  have  nine  millions  of  public  revenue.  Assuredly  an  indigenous 
^vemment,  vrith  such  an  income  at  its  disposal,  idfh  decent 
management,  and  vitAout  the  unhappy  power  of  extravagant  borrow- 
ing, ought  to  be  well  off  in  the  extreme.  The  tribute  to  Tuikey  is 
a  cheap  relief  from  the  Liability  to  foreign  war.  Apparently  tiie 
Khedive  should  have  been  one  of  the  most  piosperous  rulers  in 
the  world. 

-  Wheii  we  look  to  the  other  side  of  the  account,  we  find  that  it  is 
entirely  his  indebtedness  which  renders  his  position  so  far  otherwise. 
Mr.  Cave  will  probably  give  us  more  precise  information  than  we 
now  have  regarding  the  debt,  but  the  statement  to  which  I  have 
refened  admits  to  a  charge  of  nearly  six  and  a  half  milUons  for 
interest  of  debt,  fixed  and  floating.  Thus,  out  of  a  total  revenue  of 
ten  and  a  half  millions,  nearly  six  and  a  half  go  at  one  blow  fiir 
iaterest  on  debt  alone,  leaving  a  little  more  than  four  millitme  for  all 
the  expensn  of  government,  mnnicipaliti^  and  public  woAb 
included. 

Nevertheless  the  expenses  of  govemmrait  ore  put  down  at 
such  moderate  snms,  that  the  account  ie  made  to  balance — 

The  tribute  to  Turkey  is £668,000 

The  Khedire'B  cdril  lurt  and  the  ellowaacee  to  members  of 
his  Jkinily,  BO  f tr  aa  can  be  made  out  (bodm  of  the  bmily 
aUowanoes  aie  nuzed  up  with  the  oiTil  departments), 

about 600,000 

The  whole  of  the  oml  departmentfl,  proviaces  regular 
and  irregular,  pretbctores,  mtmioipalitiee,  fto.,  about 
£1,100,000,    ot  inoluditig    extraordinary  expeuaea  in 

Darfour 1.300.000 

Army 700,000 

Uariae  (includbg  a  new  ship  of  war],  and  aevoial  oQior 

admiiuBtcatiinu  not  distiiiBTiiBlied  in  the  aoooustB  .  600,000 

Fabliowoik*      .        . 368,000      ' 

Total £4,136,000 

«r«little  less  than  the  netincome. 
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If  this  account  were  quite  aartect  and  exhaiistiTe,  we  may  preenme 
that  the  Khedive  would  not  be  in  hia  present  difficulties.  We 
might  expect  Uiat  it  must  be  in  some  respects  too  sanguina  But 
more  than  this,  it  is  radically  altered  if  the  occasional  oorrespon- 
d^it  of  the  Timea,  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  is  correct  in  a  statement 
he  makes  regarding  a  pubBc  matter  which  must  be  perfectly  well 
known.  He  says  that  the  £1,675,000  which  figures  in  tiie  accounts 
of  recent  years  as  an  extra  impost  on  the  land,  called  "  Mokabilah," 
is  the  omonut  raised  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  issned  in  1871,  by 
which  all  landowners  who  should  pay  double  land-tax  for  six  years 
yreie  to  be  ireed  from  half  the  tax  for  ever.  If  this  is  so,  then  very 
shortly  the  revenue  will  lose — 


£2,382,500 
or  a  good  deal  more  than  half  the  net  revenue  now  available. 

It  Seems  very  difficult  to  believe  that,  if  this  really  were  the  fact, 
the  Khedive's  Gkivemment  would  put  forward  a  statement  which 
would  amount  to  an  open  coufeBsion  of  utter  bankruptcy.  We  may 
hope  that  such  patent  facts  as  these,  Mr.  Cave  will  at  any  rate 
ascertain  and  report. 

Especially  interesting  and  inetniotive  it  will  be  if  Mr.  Cave  can 
Aaow  real  light  on  what  is  in  truth  the  crucial  question  of  Egyptian 
finance,  viz.  how  far  the  borrowed  money  has  been  spent  on  bom- 
fide  reproductive  works.  The  money  spent  on  the  Suez  Canal  was 
well  spent  for  the  human  race,  if  not  to  the  profit  of  the  Khedive; 
and,  if  there  is  any  substratum  of  truth  in  figures,  the  present 
Egyptian  railways  cannot  be  a  very  bad  speculation.  But  whether 
the  great  agricultural  works,  of  which  so  much  is  said — the  irrigation 
canals  and  other  enterprises — in  any  degree  pay,  we  do  not  know. 
It  would  certainly  be  unjust  to  take  credit  for  revenue  really  due 
'  to  these  sourcee,  and  not  to  acknowledge  that  those  who  lent  tho 
money,  and  those  who  thus  spent  it,  have  acted  fairly  by  the  country. 
It  will  be,  however,  very  far  from  an  easy  task  to  unravel  the  accounts, 
and  clear  up  the  question,  how  much  money  has  been  well  spent,  sad 
liow  much  wasted  or  plundered.  We  well  know  tixe  difficulty  from  our 
experience  of  similar  questions  in  India.  To  this  day,  after  oadlees 
disputations,  the  official  world  there  is  not  agreed  bow  far  the  greet 
works  of  irrigation  pay.  If  there  is  so  much  difficulty  in  settling 
this  among  our  own  officers  in  India,  it  is  very  clear  that  to  do  it  in 
Egypt,  in  a  foreign  land,  amid  the  conflict  of  interested  people, 
will  be  a  task  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  requiring  the  special  know- 
ledge of  experts  in  these  matters,  and  a  great  deal  of  firmness  and 
judgment   besides.     Whether  Mr.  Cave's   party   are  equal  to  the 
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task  rem&ins  to  be  seen.  It  ia  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  not  be  led  to  follov  any  one-sided  representatioae,  but  will  give 
us  only  as  much  as  they  can  leam  surely  and  clearly.  If  it  should 
prove  tliat  most  of  the  mooey  has  really  been  well  spent,  we  must 
have  much  sympathy  for  the  Khedive,  even  if  he  has  been  led  by 
projectors  into  some  expensive  mistakes.  If  moat  of  it  has  been 
thrown  away,  we  may  well  leave  him  to  settle  with  the  amiable 
gentlemen  who  advanced  the  i\mde. 

I  have  said  that  the  people  of  £gypt  appear  to  be  so  well  accus- 
tomed  to  a  foreign  rule  that  they  are  not  difficult  to  govern. 
Though  the  Turks  have  long  held  dominion  over  Egypt,  I  under- 
stand that  they  are  still  to  the  native  Egyptians  entirely  foreigners; 
th^  have  not  colonised  but  roled  in  Egypt,  somewhat  as  we  do  in 
India.  The  modem  Egyptian  language  and  civilisation  is  Arab, 
not  Turk.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Khedive  holds  the  country  with 
an  army  which,  including  his  frontier  conquests  and  expeditions, 
does  not  figure  more  largely  in  his  budget,  is  evidence  that  the 
people  are  quiet  and  submissive.  It  is  indeed  notorious  that  they 
have  submitted  to  great  hardships  in  the  way  of  forced  labour  and 
other  oriental  exactions.  Every  line  that  one  reads,  and  all  that 
one  sees  and  hears  of  Egyptian  modes  and  habits,  remind  one  of 
India. 

Although  the  Egyptians  have  received  an  Arabic  language  and 
religion,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  taken  the  Arab  character 
and  spirit  of  indq>endence.  They  cannot  be  at  all  like  cither  the  real 
Arabs  whom  we  know  in  India  as  mercenaries,  or  the  half-bred  Arabs, 
the  Moplahs,  who  have  given  us  so  much  trouble,  when  excited  by 
agrarian  disputes,  on  the  west  coast  of  India.  Religion  would 
probably  not  stand  in  the  way  of  those  who  would  deal  justly  by 
them. 

I  venture  to  think  that  La  E^>eaking  of  Mahommedans  we  are  still 
sometimes  a  good  deal  influenced  by  religious  intolerance.  There  is 
a  great  disposition  to  seize  on  anything  that  can  be  twisted  into 
Kahommedan  "  fanaticism."  In  the  old  days  great  things  were  no 
doubt  accomplished  by  Arab  energy  and  religious  zeal ;  but  among 
the  races  converted  by  political  influences  the  iaith  does  not 
generally  take  a  fanatical  form.  In  India  I  am  confident  that  it  . 
does  not.  The  Mahommedan  empire  which  preceded  us  was  noto- 
riously tolerant  and  liberal  in  the  highest  degree;  and,  considering  their 
position  as  lately  dominant,  and  now  placed  in  many  respects  at  a 
disadvantage,  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  Mahommedans  are  marvellously 
peaceful  and  good  sabjecte.  When  the  various  occasions  on  which 
some  Mahonuuedan  religious  element  has  been  imported  into  civil  or 
political  strife  in  India  are  examined,  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
religion  has  merely  become  an  incidental  bond  to  supplement  an 
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agiiatioii  on  political  questioao.  Agrarian  disputes  hare  beem.  iabd 
at  tlie  bottom  of  almost  aU  such  cases.  Even  on  the  frontier  tb 
Fathans  are  generally  the  loosest  of  Mahommedans ;  the  fiutttiE 
zeal  which  troubled  us  was  confined  to  a  very  small  comer. 

It  may  then,  I  think,  be  taken  as  the  practical  result  of  experioK 
that  the  mere  adopticm  of  the  Mahommedan  religion  by  a  pei^Ie  ui 
politically  unruly  doea  not  nucesBarily  make  them  fanatic  and  difficdi 
to  rule.  So  long  as  they  have  not  substantial  grievances  and  therea 
no  interference  with  their  religion,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  ti»t 
being  good  citizens  and  good  subjects.  All  prejudice  apart,  tat 
cannot  but  see  that  the  religion  has  a  very  good  effect  on  thecondiiK 
And  character  of  the  people  as  compared  to  any  Pagan  r^igioii.  A 
respect  for  the  will  of  God  is  made  more  prominent  than  amnn; 
many  professing  Christians,  and  in  the  matter  of  drink  and  deport- 
ment they  have  considerable  advantages  over  us.  They  cany  the  }xM 
in  the  equality  of  man  into  practice  as  very  few  Christian  peo^des  dd 
.Even  as  regards  Turkey,  one  cannot  read  the  reports  of  oiir  comali 
as  a  whole,  setting  one  against  the  other  and  weighing  them  u  m 
official  man  is  accustomed  to  weigh  such  reports,  without  fedin; 
that  the  Mahommedans  are  now  almost  as  much  sinned  againit  u 
sinning.  There  is  very  little  evidence  of  popular  fanaticism  undo 
circumstances  which  give  much  occasion  for  irritation  to  the 
dominant  race.  It  is  not  from  fanaticiran  that  the  Chnstiauf^ 
Turkey  (whose  position  is  in  some  respects  curiously  like  that  of 
Hindoos  under  Mahommedan  rule  in  India)  now  suffer,  but  irom  Uk 
inefficiency  and  feebleness  of  the  administration,  and  the  finaneiil 
.extravt^ance  begotten  by  European  temptations.  The  Turki  are 
evidently  quite  unequal  to  the  very  difficult  task  of  governing  > 
country  internally  divided  by  race,  religion,  laws,  and  manners ;  tsi 
they  have  got  hopelessly  into  debt.  But  the  ordinary  Mahomme^ 
population,  suffers  from  these  evils  just  as  much  as  the  Chriitiui' 
In  Egypt,  I  take  it  that  the  &ct  that  most  of  the  people  trt 
Mahommedans  is  no  insuperable  objection  to  a  closer  connectien  widi 
that  country  on  the  part  of  a  strong  and  capable  power. 

Behind  Egypt  is  Africa.  The  civilisation  and  utilisatiou  of  A£iM 
is  the  great  enterprise  of  the  future,  and  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the 
only  present  available  entrance  to  what  may  be  o^ed  "  High  Aftici " 
is  by  way  of  Egypt.  In  South  Africa  we  come  in  contact  witJi  ^ 
.Kaffirs,  the  most  warlike  and  unsettled  and  least  laborious  of  AbiiXi 
races.  There  is  no  prospect  on  that  side  of  a  settled  and  progremi*e 
ikative  dominion  in  Africa  to  be  reached  by  other  than  •verj^ow 
steps.  On  the  west  coast  our  settlements  are  separated  from  the  iateriot 
.by  difficult  and  unhealthy  jungles.  The  line  of  the  east  coast  is  haU 
b^Porti^ueee  and  Zanziharees,  who  are  not  equal  to  a  great  enter 
prise.  On  the  north  the  Desert  separates  the  outer  fiinge  front  Hie 
interior. 
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We  know  enough,  to  be  assured  that  a  sttong  and  civiliBed  power 
oomnumdisg  Egypt  may  open  up  eaty  communication  viti^,  and 
Q&vigation  of,  the  great  Lake  region  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
-African  continent — a  rioli  country  of  great  capabilities,  elevated 
«eT«ral  thouaaod  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  possessors  of  whi(di,  if 
sufficiently  strong  and  organized,  trouM  dominate  the  bulk  of  the 
oontinent.  Seeing  how  admirably  fitted  ibr  labour  the  African  race 
liaTc  shown  themselves  to  be,  how  wretched  and  miserable  is  their 
condition  in  their  own  country  under  a  barbarous  anarchy  and  bloody 
alave-dealing  customs,  and  how  tractable,  amiable,  and  good-tempered 
they-  are  under  civilised  control,  one  cannot  doubt  that  any  great 
power  which  could  and  would  perform  for  Airica  the  functions  which 
-we  have  performed  in  India,  would  immensely  benefit  the  human 
race.  And  profitable  as  has  been  the  labour  of  Africans  in  other 
oontinents  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  limited  numbers,  slavery, 
and  a  degraded  position,  it  must  be  that  the  great  native  population 
of  Africa  would  add  prodigiously  to  the  resources  of  the  world.in 
their  own  fertile  continent,  if,  political  order  being  maintained,  pec- 
-sonal  freedom  and  security  were  guaranteed  to  them,  and  European 
«nergy  and  capital  were  introduced  to  direct  free  labour.  The  high 
I>ake  country  in  particular  appears  to  be  eminently  fitted  for  such 
a  settlement — ^healthy,  fruitful,  and  fitted  both  for  native  and 
£uropean  residence.  At  the  pr-esent  time  some  of  the  most  profit- 
able productions  in  the  world  are  those  only  produced  in  the  peculiar 
climate  afforded  by  the  combination  of  a  tropical  latitude  with  an 
elevation  which  secures  against  great  heat  and  malaria.  Such  a 
climate  is  insuffictmtly  available  elsewhere ;  in  Africa  there  is  a  vast 
extent  of  it  Already  the  best  coffee  comes  from  High  Africa,  and 
pepper,  quinine,  and  many  other  things  would  be  abundantly  pro- 
,  duced  there.  Following  the  course  of  the  many  rivers  which  radiate 
from  this  elevated  region,  trc^ical  countries  of  great  richness  and 
large  populations  would  be  reached  as  they  cannot  be  reached  from 
1^  pest-ridden  coast.  No  doubt  to  any  power  which  can  under- 
take such  a  work,  A&ica  offers  a  field  greater  than  India,  and  one 
where  intervention  would  be  still  more  justifiable  in  the  interests 
of  humanity.    Africa  might  become  a  gigantic  Java  or  Ceylon.  - 

The  great  question,  too,  whether  Airica  k  to  be  Christian  or 
Mahonunedanr  still  hai^  in  the  balance.  The  Mahonunedons  have 
very  much  the  start  of  us ;  but  the  traces  of  old  Christianity  still 
linger  in  Abyssinia,  and,  without  fully  accepting  Mr.  Stutley's 
account  of  the  extreme  religious  pliability  of  his  royal  friends  in 
Central  Africa,  we  may  well  believe  that,  with  little  tangible  reli- 
gion of  their  own,  the  moss  of  Pagan  Africans  o£fer  a  missitHUuy 
field  such  as  we  have  not  in  India.  I  faave  said  Hi&t  I  am  not  at  all 
inclined  too  much  to  disparage  the  Mohommedoa  religion,  and  .do 
not  doubt  that  it  is  &r  better  than  Paganism ;  bat  once  Mahcan- 
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medan  neTer  CliriBtiaD.  Fiom  a  religions  point  of  view  we  shosU 
much  wiah  to  see  Africa  Christian.  And  there  is  another  Tier 
connected  with  the  religions  question.  The  civil  law  of  At 
Mahommedans  is  sanctioned  hy  their  religion  ;  and  as  memben  d 
society  it  is  this  l&w  more  than  their  rehgion  which  separates  thai 
from  people  of  other  faiths  and  religions.  With  the  religion  of  tie 
Arabs  mmt  come  their  code  of  laws — ^polygamy,  and  all  the  rort  of 
it.  And  this  makes  a  great  social  golf  between  all  Mahommedmi 
and  Earq)eans  or  races  deriving  their  civilisation  from  £iir(^xa 


Moreover,  although  there  was  a  time  when  the  Arabs  wck 
the  most  energetic  and  civilised  people  in  the  conntriea  m 
the  Mediterranean,  it  is  the  fact  that  all  the  natiooa  profeaein; 
Mahommedanism  are  now  more  or  less  effete.  Although  tfcf 
Khedive  seems  to  make  a  feir  ruler  in  his  own  country,  neatliff 
financially  nor  politically  is  he  strong  enough  to  establish  a  gnst 
and  well-organised  empire  in  Africa  such  as  ours  in  India.  If  be 
did  succeed  in  acquiring  a  sort  of  semi-native  dominion,  it  'wonld  be 
hardly  consistent  with  a  full  development  of  European  settlemest 
and  enterprise.  The  questions  which  are  now  so  embanassing  ia 
Egypt  would  be  doubly  so  in  a  greater  Africa. 

It  is  then  only  by  a  first-class  European  power,  or  by  a  combim- 
tion  and  agreement  of  first-class  powers,  that  Africa  can  be  fnllj 
reclaimed.  Undoubtedly  it  is  very  sad  if  such  an  advance  in  tlie 
history  of  the  world  must  be  prevented  by  the  want  of  aocorf 
among  different  powers,  the  unwillingness  of  one  to  allow  anotba 
to  undertake  so  humanising  a  work,  and  other  embarrassments.  The 
difficulties  of  the  present  situation  are  very  great,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  they  will  hardly  be  overcome  withoat  some  better  under- 
standing than  now  exists. 

We  come  bock,  then,  to  the  question, — Looking  to  Egypt  as  it 
stands  and  to  African  possibilities,  is  it  prudent  to  let  things  drift  is 
a  direction  which  may  cast  on  us  an  Egyptian  protectorate?  Should 
we  be  prepared  for  such  a  function  if  the  will  of  Europe  aseogned  it 
to  us  ?    I  think  not. 

Taking  the  commercial  view  first,  I  cannot  think  that  a  mere 
question  of  a  little  higher  or  lower  tariff  on  the  Suez  Canal  coold 
justify  such  a  step.  French  and  other  shareholders,  and  all  who  nae 
the  Canal,  are  interested  a^  well  as  we  in  keeping  open  the  CanaL 
There  is  only  question  of  detail — dredging  and  repairs,  jneosure- 
mentB  and  rates.  It  could  not  he  worth  our  while  to  incur  the 
responsibilities  of  an  Egyptian  dominion,  and  all  the  difficulties  and 
jealousies  which  it  might  entail,  for  such  an  object.  It  would  be  fitr 
better  to  use  the  position  which  we  have  acquired  as  a  basis  to  preaa 
for  some  such  international  arrangement  as  Lord  Derby  hints  at 
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In.  the  .political  view,  looking  to  our  interests  in  Asia,  my  opinion  is 
iat  it  would  not  be  irorth  wliile  to  hold  Egypt  in  order  to  secure 
the  way  to  India  against  the  remote  contingency  of  a  possible  tem- 
porary interruptioii.  Egypt  would  be  of  no  ase  for  this  purpose 
unleu  we  at  the  same  time  held  complete  command  of  the  seas  on 
both  sides  of  the  Isthmus.  If  we  are  to  maintain  the  Canal  route 
in  time  of  war,  both  for  nuhtary  and  commercial  purposes,  we  must 
DOt  only  have  fleets  superior  to  any  fleets  or  combination  of  fleets 
that  can  be  brought  against  them,  bat  we  must  be  able  to  keep  up 
SO  oomplete  a  police  of  the  long  narrow  seas  between  Oibraltar  and 
Aden,  that  our  passing  ships  shall  be  free  from  the  risk  of  capture 
by  Teesela  having  the  use  of  ports  on  the  shores  of  those  seas.  It 
has  yet  to  be  seen  whether,  under  the  present  development  of 
steam,  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  so  long  a  line  of  navigation 
through  BO  great  a  stretch  of  narrow  sea.  If  we  can  really  do  this, 
then  we  shaU  be  &ee  to  use  the  Suez  Canal  unless  Egypt  is  occu- 
pied in  great  force  by  a  strong  military  power  hostile  to  us.  It  is 
only  in  the  rare  event  of  a  combination  of  the  following  con- 
tingencies that  it  could  be  desirable  for  us  to  occupy  Egypt. 

1.  War. 

2.  So  effective  a  command  of  the  seas  that  our  ships  can  safely 

pass  along  the  Mediterranean  (I  use  the  word  in  its  literal 
sense)  route. 

3.  The  occupation  of  Egypt  by  another  hostile  power  whils  we 

hold  the  seas. 
We  know  that  on  the  only  occasion  on  which  such  circumstances 
have  occurred — when  France  had  occupied  Egypt  while  we  held, 
the  seas — the  Great  Napoleon  was  unable  to  maintain  that  occupa- 
tion. In  all  probability  it  would  be  so  again.  It  might  be  better 
to  trust  to  our  ability  to  secure  Egypt  when  the  necessity  arises, 
than  to  forestall  the  necessity  by  undertaking  an  onerous  charge  in 
anticipation  of  a  need  which  may  not  arise  for  generations. 

After  all,  too,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  us  to  main- 
tain the  Canal  route  under  all  possible  circumstances.  Suppose 
that,  by  a  concurrence  of  events,  it  is  some  day  or  other  (some 
distant  day  we  may  hope)  interrupted  for  a  time  ?  Well,  the  Canal 
is  not  the  only  way  to  India.  Till  the  other  day  we  very  well  main- 
tained oux  commercial  and  military  communications  by  another 
route— to  a  great  extent  we  do  so  still.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a 
voyage  longer  by  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

If  the  position  was  reversed,  if  there  were  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Canal  some  firet-class  power  which  might  find  an  opportunity 
of  trapping  our  fleet  on  that  side,  and  which,  holding  the  seas  on 
this  ^de  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  might  descend  on  our  British 
shores,  alone  or  with  others,  and  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  our  very 
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beart,'  it  migbt  in  that  oaee  be  wortli  vbil«  to  make  any  sacrifice  to 
seeore  onrscJTee  against  the  remotest  poesibiKty  of  such  an  erent. 
But  our  portion  in  India  is  tar  different.  There  we  do  not,  with  a 
petty- army,  depraid'  for  our  existence  on  the  command  of  the  seas. 
Id  India  to  are  nothing  if  not  military.  We  have  now  great 
fiwilitieB  of  transport  in  India,  great  material  and  resources  in  the 
oonntry  itself.  I  diould  be  Tery  sorry  indeed  to  suppose  that  we 
oould  not  maintain  ourselTes  there,  even  for  a  tew  months,  against 
any  force  that  could  suddenly  be  sent  against  us,  without  aid  from 
tbis  country.  When  our  Eor^tean  force  was  at  the  weakest,  and  our 
danger  the  greatest,  we  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  the  Motioy 
before  efiectire  aid  from  England  arriTod  on  the  scene.  It  was  not 
till  Delhi  was  tskoi,  and  our  67«itual  triumph  secure,  that  the 
Kgiments  from  En^and  come  into  the  field  to  mahe  it  more  rapid 
and  complete.  We  should  have  done  Tcry  well,  even  if  troops  oonid 
not  then  have  been'  sent  through  Egypt. 

If  a  Russian  invasion  be  possible,  it  is  certain  that  the  Itossian 
route  to  Lidia  is  far  slower  than  that  in  steamers  round  the  Cape. 
No  other  power  could  send  by  sea,  through  the  Suez  Canal,  a 
force  which  could  do  more  than  harass  our  coasts.  It  is  impossible 
that  an  army,  wifji  the  carriage  and  material  necessary  to  cope  with 
the  means  which  we  could  bring  to  bear  on  a  threatened  quarter, 
could  be  sent  by  so  long  a  sea  voyage.  I  hope  tiiat  we  continue  to 
establish  ourselves  more  firmly  against  internal  dangers.  India  is 
not  worth  holding  if  our  position  is  not  so  strong  that  we  could 
maintain  ourselves,  for  a  little  time  at  any  rate,  agunst  dangers 
external  and  internal  without  aid  from  England.  If  the  delay 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  sending  the  troops  which  we  could  ^)are 
from  England  (and  how  many  would  they  be  P)  ro\md  the  Cape  on 
some  rare  occasion  might  be  fatal,  the  sooner  we  abandon  so  insecore 
a  position  the  better. 

From  an  Indian  point  of  view,  then,  I  do  not  see  an  adequate 
motivfe  for  undertaking  or  accepting  the  control  of  Egypt.  If  we 
assume  such  a  function,  it  must  be  because  the  position  is  in  itself 
a  desirable  one. 

I  have  said  that  if  Egypt  were  not  embarrassed  by  debt  the 
country  would  pay  well,  and  that  the  character  and  religion  of  the 
people  would  probably  present  no  great  obstacle  to  civilised  control ; 
but  in  fiwt  Egypt  «  embarrassed  by  debt,  with  which  we  should  find 
it  very  difficult  to  deal ;  and  though  it  might  be  as  easily  governed 
as  an  Indian  province,  it  would  be  but  one  Indian  province  the  more, 
and  that  one  isolated  and  exposed  to  European  complications  and 
dangers  such  as  we  do  not  feel  ia  India.  Although  the  Turks  are 
foreigners  in  Egypt,  the  &mily  of  tJie  Khedive  has  so  identified 
itself  with  the  country,  and  they  are  so  much  taking  the  position  of 
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BattTe  Tulen,  ^t  there  woald  be .  no  gnmod  for  dispossessmg  tkAa' 
any  more  than  the  beat  of  our  Indian  fendettHy  princes.  We  oouM 
hot  anome  a  protectorate  and  suzerainty.  Even  the  tribute  which 
Turkey  now  receives  as  the  recompense  for  those  functions  haa  been 
pledged  by  thft  Sultan  to  his  oreditors,  and  it  would  not  he  easy  fbr 
ofl  to  get  it.  We  should  hold  the  position  vhich  we  do  towards  a 
native  State  in  India,  which  we  have  undertaken  to  protect  while 
we  do  not  touch  the  revenue.  Alti^ether,  with  our  enormous  respon- 
flibilitieB  for  the  rule  or  jM'otection  of  240  millions  of  peo|de  in  India, 
there  seems  to  be  no  call  on  ua  to  undertake  a  few  more  millions 
in  Egypt.  Egypt  alone  is  not  a  dominion  which  it  would  be  for 
our  advantage  to  undertake,  or  which  any  call  of  duty  imposes 
on  ns.  ' 

It  would  only  he  with  a  view  to  Ainca  that  we  could  think' 
of  undertaking  E^pt.  No  doubt  for  the  gigantic  task  of  govern- 
ing and  civilising  Africa  we  have  some  special  facihties  which 
no  odier  country  possessos.  We  have  the  capitd,  the  enei^s, 
and  the  habitudes,  hy  means  of  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  ocoui^  and  improve  new  oountries.  We  have  learned  in 
India  the  art  of  governing  great  subject  populations.  We  have 
in  India  the  materials  for  a  native  army  which  we  might 
raiBe  almost  to  any  numbers,  which,  with  our  present  experi- 
ence of  the  northern  races,  we  may  make  almost  as  efficient  as 
European  troops  (for  African  purposes  probably  more  so),  and  which 
we  might  employ  abroad  without  those  dangers  which  are  inevitable 
to  a  too  large  and  efficient  native  army  serving  in  India.  If  we 
(fa)ald  conclude  that  it  is  right  to  promote  emigration  on  a  large, 
scale  from  the  densely  populated  parts  of  India,  and  should  suooeed 
in  doing  so,  probably  no  field  would  be  better  than  Africa,  where 
anarchy  and  bloodshed  have  left  room  for  much  new  population,  and 
where  Indian  intelligence  and  !bidian  arts  might  do  much  to  supple- 
ment the  honest  hard  work  of  the  Negro. 

There  is  much  to  tMnpt  us  to  such  an  undertaking.  If  the  time 
were  approaching  when  our  work  in  India  would  he  completed, 
when,  having  done  our  duty  in  that  country  and  raised  the  natives 
to  a  high  level,  it  would  be  bettor  for  all  parties  that  we  should 
leave  them  to  govern  themselves,  then  indeed,  in  view  of  such  even- 
tualitiee,  it  might  be  well  that  we  should  make  a  beginning  of  an 
African  dominion,  and  look  to  the  day  when  a  British-African 
Empire  might  succeed  our  British-Indian  Empire,  just  ae  in  the  last 
century  the  British-Indian  Empire  succeeded  that  American  empire 
which  we  were  compelled  to  abandon.  But  there  is  not  yet  in 
India  any  such  prospect  of  independence  and  self-government.  The 
question  whither  our  rule  in  tiwt  country  is  tending  becomes  more 
puzzling  every  day ;  certainly  we  do  not  yet  see  our  way  to  any 
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definite  plans  by  whicli  it  may  readi  a  safe  Belf>gOTeniing  posititBi. 
We  could  not  relieTe  ourselves  of  our  task  there  even  if  we  would, 
and  at  present,  at  any  rate,  we  would  not.  With  India  on  our 
hands,  I  think  we  could  not  undertake  AiHca.  It  is  dangerous  fw 
a  amoU  country  to  undertake  too  much.  Already  we  feel  a  strain 
on  our  population  —  there  are  other  outlets  to  it  than  our  own 
dominicois  and  our  own  colonies.  We  could  hardly  undertake 
Africa  from  Indian  resources  alone.  Capital  we  have  in  England  in 
abundance,  but  a  too  great  extension  of  our  power  might  weaken 
the  heart. 

If  a  real  working  federation  of  English-speaking  natitms  were 
possible,  great  things  might  be  attempted ;  but  at  present  there  is 
no  approach  to  any  such  system.  The  great  English- speaking 
colonies  are  entirely  freed  from  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment ;  they  govern  themselves  as  they  please  in  all  things,  and 
only  retain  the  right  to  claim  our  protection  while  it  is  convenient 
to  them  to  do  so.  We  can  in  no  shape  tax  Canada  for  any  Imperial 
object.  The  Australians  would  much  like  to  annex  New  Guinea, 
but  even  that  they  would  have  us  do  at  our  expense,  not  theirs. 
Certainly  we  could  not  draw  on  Canada  or  Australia  for  a  greet 
African  enterprise.  Still  better  would  it  be  if  we  could  have  a 
federation  of  European  nations,  or  nations  of  European  origin,  and 
on  the  part  of  such  a  federation  undertake  the  reclamation  of  the 
barbarous  ports  of  the  old  world,  both  in  Africa  and  in  Asia ;  but 
we  have  not  yet  any  immediate  prospect  of  a  union  of  Christian 
countries  now  armed  against  one  another. 

With  our  great  possessions  and  great  undertakings  bot^  of 
government  and  colonisation,  we  might  well,  without  jealousy,  let 
any  other  nation  really  capable  of  it  undertake  a  great  work  in 
Africa,  if  we  could  have  sufficient  guarantees  for  our  communioatiooB 
and  just  rights ;  but  in  truth,  if  we  cannot  undertake  the  reclamati<m 
of  Africa,  still  less  is  any  other  country  in  a  position  to  do  so.  It 
must  have  become  evident  to  France  that,  with  her  present  social 
arrangements  and  the  want  of  increment  in  her  population,  she  is 
not  a  colonising  country  as  she  was  in  the  last  century.  She  has 
failed  to  colonise  Algiers,  and  would,  under  her  present  circum- 
stanoes,  hardly  seek  a  greater  Africa.  Germany  has  enough  to  do 
at  home — Russia  far  more  than  enough.  Italy  is  perhaps  the 
country  best  fitted  for  an  African  undertaking,  if  her  internal  state 
were  sufficiently  secured  and  her  financial  position  good ;  but  that  is 
not  yet. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  comes  to  that  to  which  I  have  already 
pointed ;  viz.,  that  the  best  use  we  can  make  of  the  interest  which 
we  have  acquired  in  the  Suez  Canal,  is  to  make  it  the  basis  for 
actively  promoting  the  plan  at  which  Lord  Derby  has  hinted — the 
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control  of  the  enterpriae  by  Bome  aort  of  international  commissioa 
on  the  part  of  the  powera  chiefly  interested.  We  are  now  in  a 
poaition  to  promote  auch  an  arrangement,  not  only  withoat  creating 
jealouaies,  but  1^  way  of  allaying  jealouaiea,  eiace  it  would  imply 
the  abandonment  of  exduaiTe  interests  and  control  on  our  part. 
Such  an  arrangement  made,  we  could  dispose  of  our  shares  to  private 
holders,  bringing  them  into  the  English  market  as  much  as  possible, 
not  in  order  to  create  a  preponderating  English  influence,  but  only 
to  render  the  proprietary  not  exclusively  foreign. 

There  remains  the  real  difBculty — the  loan  to  the  Ehedive— the 
interest  due  from  him  for  nineteen  years  to  come.  Whatever 
happens,  we  must  always  remember  the  maxim  not  to  throw  good 
money  after  bad ;  and  especially  we  mustjw  of  all  things  careful  not 
to  allow  a  comparatively  small  pecuniary  stake  to  involve  us  in  a 
line  of  policy  which  we  would  not  otherwise  adopt.  Unless  our 
interest  is  secured  by  some  guarantee  of  which  we  yet  know  nothing, 
om-  moderate  5  per  cent,  will  be  no  better  placed  than  the  exorbitant 
return  for  which  private  financiers  have  stipulated.  If  one  is  not 
paid,  neither  will  be  the  other.  Mr.  Cave's  mission  is  a  fact.  We 
may  hope  that  it  will  really  throw  some  light  on  the  Egyptian 
finances — a  light  which  will  probably  be  made  available  to  all  the 
world ;  but  beyond  the  information  thus  gained  once  for  all,  we 
should,  I  think,  acrupulously  avoid  any  further  official  interference 
with  the  Khedive's  financial  management.  We  cannot  so  interfere 
without  making  ourselves  in  some  sort  responsible,  and  creating 
financial  hopes  and  expectations,  compared  to  which  our  own 
£200,000  per  annum  is  a  small  sum.  Of  course  the  Khedive  may 
avail  himself  of  private  English  aid,  as  he  may  of  aid  from  any 
other  source.  It  is  the  official  interference  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment which  is  to  be  eschewed.  If,  with  such  aid  and  advice  as  he 
can  obtain,  the  Khedive  can  maintain  his  credit  and  pay  hia 
creditors,  ourselves  among  the  number,  good  and  well ;  if  he  fails, 
we  must  submit  to  the  loss  with  others,  and  put  it  down  to  the 
policy  of  rescuing  the  Suez  Canal  from  a  foreign  monopoly  which 
the  Government  has  adopted. 

There  is  still  the  old  question — If  the  Turkish  Empire  breaks 
up,  who  is  to  take  its  place  in  regard  to  Egypt  ?  I  suppose  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  await  the  event.  If  an  international  control 
and  reguUtion  of  the  Canal  can  be  esteblished,  a  step  will  be  gained, 
a  precedent  and  example  furnished,  for  some  international  arrange- 
ment by  which  Egypt  may  be  controlled  and  the  aflTairs  of  Central 
Africa  regulated. 

CrEORGE  CaMFBELL. 
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TwENTT  years  ago  a  Btrange  panic  seised  upon  the  pablic  mind  in 
this  country,  and  for  a  while  shook  the  national  faith  in  lepreaeuts- 
tive  institutions.  A  temporary  fidlore  of  our  commissariat  at  the 
commenoement  of  the  Crimean  war,  contnuted  with  the  supposed 
efficiency  of  French  military  adminietration,  sufficed  to  produce  a 
paBsionate  impatience  of  parliamentary  control,  and  a  craving  for 
"strong,"  if  not  for  "personal,"  government.  Even  the  Prince 
Conaort,  speaking  deliberately  at  a  critical  juncture,  declared  that 
constitutional  government  was  "under  a  heavy  trial;"  and  less 
prud^it  men,  with  less  knowledge  of  English  history,  were  neithw 
afraid  nor  ashamed  to  enlarge  significantly  on  the  merits  of  a  dicta- 
torship. This  fit  of  unworthy  self-abasement  rapidly  passed  away ; 
the  vigour  of  English  organization  was  seen  to  increase  as  the 
shortcomings  of  French  organization  became  more  evident  with 
every  month  of  the  war ;  the  French  people  soon  afterwards  began 
to  clamour  for  those  very  liberties  which  Engliahmen  had  afEected  to 
despise ;  Italy,  Germany;  and  Austria  herself,  successively  adopted 
constitutional  government  of  an  English  type ;  the  great  straggle  of 
1870  showed  tJiat,  for  want  of  it,  the  armaments  of  France  had  no 
moral  force  behind  them,  and  the  idol  of  French  Imperialism  was 
finally  shattered  at  Sedan.  Thenceforward  we  have  seldom  heard  of 
personal  government,  except  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  an  adverse 
moral ;  and,  in  1876,  few  would  venture  to  whisper  in  the  secret 
chambers  those  anti-constitutional  sympathies  which,  in  1855,  were 
freely  proclaimed  upon  the  housetops. 

A  similar  wave  of  reactionary  sentiment  has,  nevertheless,  recently 
passed  over  the  sur&ce  of  English  politics.  As  the  vitality  of  the 
British  Constitution  was  impugned  because  the  arrangements  for  sup- 
plying the  British  army  had  broken  down  in  a  sudden  emergency, 
so  the  vitality  of  Liberal  Principles  is  impugned  because  a  Conswva- 
tive  Ministry  has  existed  for  two  years  and  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  displacing  it.  For  twenty-five  years  before,  with  three 
very  short  intervals,  the  Liberal  Party  had  been  in  power ;  during 
this  period  it  had  triumphantly  carried  nearly  all  the  measures 
which  Liberals  of  the  last  generation  had  at  heart ;  having  sunk 
into  a  minority  under  a  combination  of  iiifiuencea  that  would  have 
destroyed  any  other  party  much  earlier,  it  has  still  been  able  to  hold 
the  ground  which  it  had  conquered ;  and  yet  there  arc  those  who 
profess  not  only  to  despair  of  its  revival,  but  to  doubt  the  very 
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existence  of  distmctive  Liberal  Principles.  In  vain  are  they  re- 
minded that  patriots  of  former  ages  veie  content  to  live  and  content 
to  die  for  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  Thich  are  now  the 
inheritanoe  of  the  Liberal  party,  but  which  then,  as  now,  were  a 
stumblliig-block  to  faint-hearted  believers  and  foolishness  to  political 
sceptics.  In  vain  are  they  invited  to  watch  the  growing  ascendancy 
of  Liberal  Principles  on  the  Continent,  after  repeated  discourage- 
ments, and  nnder  far  more  arduous  conditions.  They  admit  that  in  - 
its  origin  the  Liberal  cause  was  the  cause  of  the  people,  that  it  was 
a  reality,  and  not  a  mere  name,  in  the  days  of  Hampden  and  the 
days  of  Somers,  under  the  ill-disguised  autocracy  of  Geoi^  III.  and 
in  the  great  reaction  which  followed  the  French  Iteyolution.  They 
do  not  deny  that  momentous  issues  were  at  stake  when  that  reacUon 
was  rttdely  cut  short  by  the  first  Reform  Act,  and  they  are  fain  to 
acknowledge  that  Liberal  Principles  were  not  wholly  played  out  when 
t^eir  energy  was  suspended  daring  the  declining  years  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  They  cumot  help  perceiving  that  Germany  has  become 
the  first  Power  of  Europe,  and  that  Italy  has  made  herself  a  great 
nation,  by  tardily  embracing  the  most  essential  of  Liberal  Principles ; 
they  recognise  Liberal  Principles  as  the  basis  of  national  prosperity 
in  Switzerland,  in  Holland,  and  in  Belgium ;  they  applaud  the  adop- 
tion of  Liberal  Principles  and  condemn  every  backsliding  from 
Liberal  Principles  in  France;  they  know  that  Liberal  Principles 
crested  the  United  States  of  America,  and  are  the  very  breath  of 
life  to  all  the  more  prosperous  British  colonies.  They  would  be 
LibenJs  anywhere  but  at  home,  and  in  any  age  but  the  present.  The 
alleged  exhaustion  of  Liberal  Principles  is  peculiar,  forsooth,  to 
Great  Britain,  and  it  is  from  the  last  general  election  that  we  are 
complaoently  admonished  to  date  the  new  millennium  of  political 
indifference. 

But  the  reign  of  political  indifference  is  sometimes  proclaimed, 
not  so  much  on  the  ground  that  Liberal  Principles  are  exhausted,  as 
OB  the  ground  that  all  their  stable  and  valuable  elements  have  been 
absorbed  into  modem  Conservatism,  or  at  least  have  become  the 
common  property  of  both  parties.  How  far  this  is  from  being  true 
win  hereafter  appear  more  clearly.  In  the  meantime,  we  cannot  fail 
to  remark  that,  if  true,  it  would  amount  to  a  most  triumphant  justi- 
fication of  Liberal  Principles,  and  an  almost  conclusive  presumption 
against  abandoning  our  hold  upon  them.  If  Liberal  Principles  are 
shown  to  have  guided  the  nation  aright  in  the  seventeenth  centurj', 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  during  the  first  two-thirds  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  if  those  who  persistently  opposed  Liberal  Prin- 
ciples for  BO  many  generations  are  now  convicted  of  having  opposed 
reason  and  justice  and  national  interest — surely  this  is  a  strange 
reason  for  abjuring  Liberal  Principles  under  their  own  proper  title, 
N  2 
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and  lastening  upoa  them  an  alien  title  like  "  OoDBervative "  or 
"  CoQstitutional,"  hitherto  asBOciated  with  resistance  to  Liberal 
Principles.  If  the  Party  which  Mr.  Disraeli  more  accurately  calls 
"  Tory  "  is  really  prepared  to  bum  what  it  used  to  adore  and  adore 
what  it  used  to  bum,  why  should  they  cling  so  fondly  to  party 
watchwords  and  appellations  which  recall  the  shamefal  memories  of 
English  constitutioDal  history,  instead  of  borrowing  the  name  with 
'  the  glorious  traditions  of  the  Liberal  Party  ? 

But  it  is  really  difficult  to  discuss  with  a  grave  feoe  the  hypothesis 
of  Liberal  Principles  having  been  recently  merged  in  the  nebulous 
mass  of  "  Conservative  Principles,"  For  where,  let  us  ask,  are 
these  Conservative  Principles,  and  who  shall  either  find  the  centre 
or  describe  the  ciroumfereDco  of  their  orbit  ?  Assuredly,  Con- 
servative Principles,  if  they  ever  existed  at  all,  have  long  since  been 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  the  want  of  them  is  not  supplied 
either  by  a  community  of  party  instincts  or  by  the  good  sense  and 
honesty  of  individuals.  Church-and-King  Toryism  was  at  least 
positive,  but  the  Conservatism  now  in  vogue  is  not  merely  a  system 
of  negations,  it  is  a  system  of  negations  which  is  constantly  fluctuat- 
ing with  the  subtraction  of  old  and  the  addition  of  new  tenets,  as 
political  expediency  may  require.  If  ever  the  modem  Conservative 
Party  had  a  fixed  conviction,  this  conviction  was  that  it  was  their 
mission  to  stem  the  flood  of  democracy;  and  even  when  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  educated  them  into  perceiving  that  it  would  be  a  shrewder  game 
to  manipulate  the  democratic  movement,  and  outbid  their  opponents, 
three  Cabinet  Ministers  felt  it  their  duty  to  resign,  and  more  than 
one  of  those  who  retained  office  solemnly  pledged  himself  never  to 
accept  household  sufirage  without  certain  definite  safeguards. 
Within  a  few  weeks  these  safeguards  were  thrown  overboard,  and 
these  pledges  broken  without  so  much  as  a  blush  ;  the  scruplee  of 
the  weaker  brethren  who  had  seceded  from  the  Government  had 
become  a  subject  of  pity  rather  than  of  respect  in  Conservative 
society ;  and  the  Prime  Minister,  enjoying  the  unbounded  confidence 
of  his  Party,  openly  boasted  of  having  taken  a  leap  in  the  dark — a 
leap  which  might  imperil  the  British  Constitution,  indeed,  but  which 
could  not  fail  to  "  dish  the  Whigs."  It  was  no  Radical  enemy,  but 
a  familiar  friend  of  the  Conservative  party,  who,  still  writhing  under 
the  humiliation  of  1867,  described  it«  creed  as  a  marvellous  com- 
pound  of  political  bigotry  and  political  infidelity.  A.t  all  ev^its, 
after  this  signal  exhibition  of  Conservative  morality,  only  to  be 
matched  by  the  conduct  of  the  same  Party  on  the  Conspiracy  Bill  of 
1858,  it  would  be  idle  to  seek  anything  like  a  Principle  in  the 
negative  professions  of  Conservatism,  while  the  subtlest  analysis 
will  equally  fail  to  detect  anything  like  a  Principle  in  its  affirma- 
tive manitestoes.     The  Queen's   Speeches  of   1874  and  1875,  the 
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parliamentary  and  extra-parliamentary  atteraocee  of  ConserTatiTe 
members,  and  the  election  addresses  of  candidates,  may  alike  be  ran- 
Bocked  withont  discovering  a  maxim  by  vhich  modem  Conservative 
BtateBmansbip  would  be  willing  to  stand  or  &11,  unless  it  be  tbe 
maxim  of  government  by  tbe  landed  aristocracy.  Ootxmment  by  the 
landed  arieiocraci/  appears,  in  &ct,  to  have  become  tbe  one  cardinal 
article  of  tbe  Conservative  faitb,  as  it  is  manifestly  tbe  idea  wbicli 
determined  tbe  personal  composition  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Cabinet. 
What  tbe  landed  aristocracy  may  do  with  tbeir  power,  is  apparently 
a  secondary  consideration  in  tbe  eyes  of  Conservative  politicians, 
and  we  bave  no  reason  to  suppose  tbat  any  assurances  wbicb  they 
may  now  give  us  of  hostility  to  household  suffrage  in  the  counties, 
or  even  of  fidelity  to  Church  and  State,  will  be  held  more  sacred 
than  their  repeated  vows  never  to  support  a  degradation  of  the 
faancbise  in  boroughs.  True,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  the 
Church  Establishment  being  deserted  by  the  Conservative  Party  so 
long  as  tbe  present  system  of  Church  patronage  is  upheld,  but  it  is 
very  easy  to  imagine  a  profound  alteration  in  the  sentiments  of  Con- 
servative squires  towards  clergymen,  if  clergymen  were  in  any  sense 
representatives  of  the  parishioners,  or  even  nominees  of  bishops. 
Thoee  who  could  indorse  the  semi-communistic  programme  of  tbe 
Xew  Social  Alliance,  or  who  see  nothing  unconstitutional  in  Female 
Suffi-age,  are  not  men  to  stick  at  political  trifles,  and  irksome  tradi- 
tions of  old-fashioned  Toryism  wiU  be  cast  o5  as  lightly  as  tbe 
Slave  Circular  was  retracted,  or  tbe  &rmerB  rebuked  for  continuing 
to  agitate  against  the  malt-tax.  It  is,  indeed,  this  very  incapacity 
of  seeing  the  difference  between  Principles  and  expedients,  between 
wise  measures  and  skilful  mancsuvres,  which  makes  a  Conservative 
administration  so  dangerous,  and  justifies  tbe  hopes  which  the  pro- 
moters of  revolutionary  crotchets  repose  in  its  unlimited  pliability. 

What,  then,  are  jjiber&l  Principles  ?  This  is  the  question  which 
Lord  Derby  avowed  himself  unable  to  answer  in  that  remarkable 
exposition  of  Conservative  policy  at  Edinburgh,  which  must  have 
sounded  to  working  men  like  a  gospel  of  political  despair.  In 
approaching  such  an  inquiry,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  bear  in  mind  a 
striking  parallel  furnished  by  the  religious  world.  Ko  divisions 
among  English  Liberals  are  so  broad,  or  so  deep,  or  so  ancient,  or 
so  enduring,  as  those  which  keep  asunder  the  various  Protestant 
churches  of  Europe  and  America.  Moreover,  the  divisions  of  Pro- 
testantism are  rendered  more  significmit  by  contrast  with  tbe 
imposing  unity  of  Catholicism — an  unity  which,  hollow  as  it  is,  Ikr 
transcends  in  solidity  any  superficial  coherence  of  the  Conservative 
party.  Nevertheless,  we  may  well  ask  whether  the  most  sectarian 
of  Protestants,  or  the  most  unscrupulous  of  Jesuits,  would  dispute 
the  existence  of  governing  ideas  and  definite  tendencies  common 
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to  all  Protestantism,  and  opposing  an  insuperable  barrier  to  any 
reunion  of  Christendom  on  a  Catholic  basis.  If  this  be  trae — and 
who  can  deny  it  ? — there  may  surely  be  governing  ideas  and  definite 
tendencies  common  to  English  Liberalism,  in  spite  of  all  the  differ- 
cnces  between  the  centre  and  left  wing  of  the  Party.  In  other 
words,  there  may  he  a  profound  agreement  on  Liberal  Principles 
underlying,  in  the  deeper  strata  of  thought,  all  the  manifold  dis- 
agreements on  Liberal  policy.  To  enumerate  these  Principles 
exhaustively  would  of  course  be  impossible,  but  it  is  not  impossible 
to  identify  some  of  those  which  are  most  firmly  implanted  in  the 
heads  and  hearts  of  true  Liberals,  and  the  influence  of  which  is  mosi 
clearly  to  be  traced  in  recent  history. 


The  first  and  broadest  of  all  Liberal  Principles  is  the  unreserved 
recognition  of  Progress  as  the  appointed  law  of  all  human  institu- 
tions, civil  or  religious.  This  Principle,  sometimes  ridiculed  as  & 
truism  by  modem  Conservatives,  has  been  steadily  violated  or 
ignored  in  Conservative  policy,  and  ia  practically  embraced,  with  all 
its  consequences,  by  Liberals  alone.  Looking  upon  the  nation  as  a 
living  and  growing  organisnL,  a  true  Liberal  watches,  not  merely 
without  alann  but  with  heai-ty  satisfaction,  those  results  of  national 
life  and  growth  which  call  for  constant  readjustments  of  political 
and  administrative  machinery.  He  does  not  fall  into  the  Con- 
servative error  of  imagining  that  codes  or  precedents  or  customs  or 
forms  have  any  vitality  or  any  authority  in  themselves,  but  he 
regards  tbera  as  products  of  national  character,  the  development  of 
which  should  keep  pace,  and  should  not  more  than  keep  pace,  with 
the  natural  process  of  social  evolution.  Acting  on  this  Principle, 
the  Liberal  Party  carried  the  great  Reform  Act  of  IS'32,  whereby  the 
representation  of  petty  boroughs  was  transferred  to  populous  towns, 
and  the  mass  of  the  middle  classes  admitted  within  the  pale  of  the 
Constitution.  Acting  on  this  Principle,  the  same  Party  welcomed 
the  rise  of  the  artisan  class  in  boroughs ;  and  though  defeated  in  the 
attempt  to  enfranchise  the  best  part  of  them,  compelled  its  oppo- 
nents to  pass  a  still  larger  extension  of  the  su&age,  throwing  out 
the  provisions  under  which  it  was  sought  to  take  back  with  one 
hand  what  had  been  given  with  the  other.  It  was  this  Principle 
which,  applied  to  urban  self-government,  produced  the  reform  of 
Municipal  Corporations ;  and  this  which,  applied  to  endowments, 
produced  the  Charity  Commission,  the  ITnivetvity  Reform  Acts,  and 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  with  many  like  measures  designed  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  living  against  the  posthumous  control  of 
the  dead.     It  was  this  Principle  again,  which,  having  been  adopted 
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too  late  to  save  the  American  colonide,  haq  since  been  carried  out 
by  the  liberal  Part^  in  extending  to  most  of  our  other  otdooies  the 
privileges  and  obligatitms  of  free  commuDitieB.  Bat  it  ie  saperfiuous 
to  multiply  examples  of  its  operaticm,  for  not  a  year  or  a  month 
elapses  vithout  bringing  up  some  issue  on  which  the  Lib»«l  Party 
udvooaiea  progress,  and  the  ConeervatiTe  Party  places  itself  in  the 
attitude-  of  obatruotion.  ITot  that  every  Liberal  possesses,  or  that 
every  Conservative  lacks,  the  power  of  disceming  the  signs  of  an 
institution  having  outgrown  its  original  structore,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  should  be  adapted  to  new  conditions.  Such  insight  and 
llexibility  of  mind  are  given,  in  fact,  to  few,  and  fewer  still  retain 
the  courage  to  exercise  them  in  advanced  life.  But  since  the  Liberal 
Hoers  have  ever  been  first  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  progresuve 
changes,  and  since  the  Liberal  Party  has  generally  had  the  wisdom 
to  follow  their  guidance,  an  active  belief  in  Progress  may  justly  be 
claimed  as  an  essentially  and  distinctively  Liberal  Principle. 

2.  A  second  Principle,  implied  in  the  very  word  "  Liberal,"  and 
illustrated  in  everj-  chapter  of  Liberal  policy,  is  an  imperishable 
love  of  Freedom.  Long  before  the  I^iberal  Party  had  grasped  the 
idea  of  progress,  or  divined  the  "  increasing  purpose "  which  runs 
through  all  the  ages,  the  idea  of  freedom,  both  civil  and  religious,  had 
become  the  very  life-blood  of  the  Liberal  creed,  and  borne  ample  fruit 
in  legislation.  Animated  by  this  Principle,  as  applied  to  colonial 
policy,  even  the  oligarchical  Whiggism  of  Burke  and  his  associates 
rose  into  a  lofty  Eepublican  strain,  in  protesting  gainst  the  arbitrary 
measures  which  produced  the  American  war.  The  freedom  of  the 
press  was  not  achieved  without  a  struggle  prolonged  from  the  age 
of  Hilton  to  a  period  within  living  memory,  in  which  all  the  Con- 
servative forces  were  arrayed  against  it,  and  Liberals  asserted  it 
under  peril  of  imprisonment.  Personal  freedom  was  only  secured 
to  all  British  subjects  by  the  most  determined  efforts  of  Liberals, 
after  the  Heform  Act  had  weakened  the  power  of>  the  slave-owning 
■  interest  and  their .  Conservative  allies.  For,  though  Conservatives 
shored  with  Liberals  the  lionour  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  the 
horrors  of  which  shocked  their  humanity,  very  few  but  Liberals 
were  found  to  reprobate  slavery,  as  slavery  ;  and  it  was  but  yester- 
day that  Liberal  opinion  arrested  a  Conservative  Government  in  the 
act  of  CQuiitenancing  slavery  by  an  order  of  the  Admiralty.  Freedom 
of  worship,  as  well  as  freedom  of  election  to  muuicipal  ofiices,  were 
denied  to  Protestant  Konconformists,  while  other  privileges  of 
citizenship  were  denied  to  Boman  Catholics,  imtil  both  were  emanci- 
pated by  the  irresistible  pressure  which  the  Liberal  party  brought 
to  bear  even  on  Conservative  ministers.  Freedom  of  trade  was 
carried  by  moans  of  Liberal  agitation,  so  ably  and  persistentlj 
conducted  as  to  convert  another  Conservative  minister,  who  speedily 
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paid  the  price  of  hia  patriotism  in  expulsion  from  office,  and  vho 
has  oeTer  been  forgiven  by  that  Party  which  had  originally  imposed 
the  Com  Laws  and  so  long  idolized  the  principle  of  Protection. 
Freedom  of  labour  cannot  b^  said  to  bare  existed  in  England  nntii 
the  reetrictioQs  imposed  on  the  independence  of  labourers  by  the 
Poor  Lavs  and  Combination  Laws  were  removed  by  a  series  of 
Liberal  measnres,  culminating  in  the  Union  ChargeabiUty  Act,  ao 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  Conservatives,  and  the  Trade  Union  Acts  of 
1871,  which  the  present  Home  Secretary  has  extended  in  accordance 
with  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Lowe.  Freedom  of  education — ^in  the 
sense  of  free  participation  in  State  grants  and  public  endowments — - 
is  not  even  yet  fully  assured  to  all  creeds  in  this  country ;  hut  it  ia 
the  Liberal  Party,  and  the  Liberal  Party  alone,  which,  step  by  step, 
has  succeeded  in  banishing  tests  from  elementary  schools,  ^m  the 
universitiea,  and  from  many,  though  not  from  all,  of  the  endowed 
schools.  Freedom  of  voting  has  always  been  a  Liberal  watchword, 
as  the  use  of  "  legitimate  influence "  has  been  always  justified 
by  Conservatives ;  and,  though  many  Liberals  prized  open  voting 
even  more  than  free  voting,  a  majority  of  the  Party  adopted  the 
secret  baUot  as  the  one  effectual  remedy  against  coercion  and  intimi- 
dation. Nor  can  we  omit  to  notice  the  intuitive  sympathy  with  free- 
dom of  thought  which  in  all  ages  has  been  characteristic  of  political 
reformers.  Men  who  have  been  used  to  let  their  minds  play  freely 
round  the  fundamental  questions  of  politics,  and  men  who  have 
been  used  to  speculate  freely  on  the  fundamental  questions  of  religion 
or  philosophy,  cannot  but  feel  a  mutual  respect  and  afciity.  Herein 
lies  the  secret  of  that  natural  alliance  between  Liberalism  and  science, 
which  is  so  mysterious  to  Conservatives,  but  which  permanently 
enlists  the  most  powerful  intellects  in  the  nation  on  the  Liberal 
side. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  all  these  cases,  the  Principle  vindicated 
is  that  of  individual  liberty,  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  it  is  consistent 
with  the  paramount  rights  and  duties  of  society.  It  is  not  Liberal- 
ism which  benevolently  allows  each  man  to  endanger  his  neighbour's 
health  by  keeping  up  some  favourite  nuisance,  or  to  sell  his  neighbour 
adulterated  goods  with  impunity ;  still  less  is  the  so-called  doctrine 
of  laiaaez  /aire  to  be  reckoned  among  Liberal  principles.  From  a 
Liberal  point  of  view,  indeed,  to  claim  infallibility  for  the  State  is 
almost  as  absurd  as  to  claim  infallibility  for  the  Church,  and  this 
is  an  additional  reason  for  leaving  both  individual  citizens  and  local 
communities  to  govern  tbemsdves  as  far  as  possible.  But,  after  all, 
the  State,  unlike  the  Church,  is  itself  in  this  country  the  highest 
expression  of  self-government,  and  must  needs  lay  down  rules  for 
the  mutual  relations  both  of  local  communities  and  of  individual 
citizens.     Liberals  do  not  hold  that  either  local  communities  or 
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indiTidaal  oitisenB  have  an  abstract  right  to  manage  their  own 
a&irs,  or  that  wtiere  tfae  iateresta  of  others  are  involved  with 
their  own,  they  can  be  trusted  safely  to  do  bo.  Such  notions  are 
more  in  harmony  with  the  French  theory  of  Individualism  and  the 
American  theory  of  State-right  than  with  the  historical  growth  of  civil 
liberty  in  England,  concurrently  with  an  ever-widening  supremacy 
of  law  over  custom  and  of  the  nation  over  local  government.  What 
liberals  do  hold  is,  ^mply,  that  in  general  people  will  manage  their 
own  a£birs  best,  and  may  be  trusted  safely  to  do  so  where  the 
interests  of  others  are  not  involved,  but  that  where  the  State  finds 
it  necessary  to  interfere  for  the  common  good  of  all,  it  should  in 
general  interfere  by  compulsory  rather  than  by  permiseive  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  probably  this  last  opinion  to  which  Lord  Derby  alludee, 
when  he  speaks  of  a  strong  inclination  towards  "  democratic 
despotism  "  as  a  very  marked  feature  of  "  the  new  Radical  creed." 
Now,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  "  democratic  despotism  " 
would  at  least  have  this  advantage  over  monarchical  or  oligarchical 
despotism — that  a  majority  of  the  people  would  be  more  likely  to 
understand  and  study  the  real  welfare  of  the  whole  dian  a  small 
minority  or  a  minority  of  one.  Still,  even  "  democratic  despotism  " 
is  treason  against  political  liberty,  and  Lord  Berby's  warning  on  this 
subject  is  not  altogeth^  unseasonable.  Ko  doubt  a  disposition  has 
lately  manifested  itself  to  rebel  against  the  sound  but  unsentimental 
rules  of  political  economy,  and  to  seek  for  social  improvement  by  the 
shorter  method  of  State  intervention.  The  usual  excuse  for  such 
intervention  is  that  long  arrears  of  legislation  must  needs  he  made 
up  without  delay,  and  that  it  is  but  equity  for  Q-overoment  to 
redress  in  one  age  evils  which  Qovernment  may  have  fostered  in 
another  age.  The  distinction  between  acts  which  affect  the  indivi- 
dual only  and  those  which  affect  his  fellows  also  is  forgotten  or 
ignored.  Because  compulsory  vaccination  may  be  justified  as  a 
necessary  safeguard  of  public  health,  and  compulsory  education  as  a 
means  of  rescuing  neglected  children  from  vice  and  crime,  it  is 
assumed  that  some  good  and  no  harm  can  result  from  a  compulsory 
regulation  of  agricidtural  contracts  or  of  ship-building.  Protectionist 
fallacies  of  this  kind  may  or  may  not  form  part  of  some  "new 
Radical  creed  "  known  to  Lord  Berby,  as  they  assuredly  form  part  of 
the  delusive  visions  held  out  by  less  scrupulous  Conservatives  than 
Lord  Derby  to  credulous  working  men.  But  they  are  flagrantly  et 
variance  with  Liberal  Principles,  and  have  been  steadily  discouraged, 
at  no  light  sacrifice  of  popularity,  by  the  responsible  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  Party. 

3.  Next  among  the  distinctive  Principles  of  Liberalism  must  be 
placed  the  pregnant,  but  thoroughly  constitutional,  idea  of  Equality 
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—not  of  social  but  of  civil  equality — of  that  equality  before  the  law 
to  which  all  the  subjects  of  a  British  Sovereign  have  as  good  a 
right  as  all  the  citizens  of  a  Greek  Republic.  Liberslfl  know 
09  well  as  ConserTatives  that  men  are  not  bom  equal  in  ability,  in 
virtue,  or  ia  the  prospects  of  fortune  which  depend  on  parentage. 
What  they  fail  to  understand  is,  why  these  startling  contrasts 
between  the  original  lot  of  Dives  and  of  Lazarus  should  be 
aggravated,  rather  than  mitigated,  by  the  effect  of  human  laws. 
They  are  fully  aware  that,  in  a  country  like  our  own,  where  feudal 
traditions  are  still  potent,  and  where  the  ambition  of  founding  a 
fomily  is  the  besetting  weakness  of  every  partenu,  the  custom  of 
primogeniture,  nnless  directly  forbidden  by  law,  is  likely  to  prevail 
for  many  generations.  But  they  do  not  see  either  the  justice  or  the 
expediency  of  consecrating  this  custom  by  legislative  enactment — of 
prescribing,  in  the  case  of  descent  on  intestacy,  and  of  favouring,  in 
'  the  case  of  &mily  settlements,  the  practice  of  accumulating  all 
'  landed  property  upon  the  eldest  son.  They  acknowledge  that  in 
filling  the  higher  posts  of  the  civil,  naval,  and  military  service,  a 
■  large  discretion  must  be  left  to  patronage,  and  therefore  a  wide  door 
opened  to  nepotism  and  jobbery ;  they  perceive,  also,  that  no  precon- 
tion  can  deprive  rich  men's  sons  of  the  lion's  share  in  the  distri- 
bution  of  clerkships  by  literary  competition.  But  these  considera- 
tions do  not  lead  them  to  regard  a  reckless  distribution  of  great 
offices  with  any  satisfaction,  or  to  neglect  the  only  measures  through 
which  promotion  by  merit  can  be  effectually  substituted  for  the  caste 
system  in  the  army,  navy,  and  civil  departments.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Liberal  Party,  with  the  aid  of  one  or  two  enlightened  Con- 
servatives, has  at  length  succeeded  in  establishing  competitive 
examinations  as  the  one  avenue  to  inferior  posts  in  the  Civil 
Service  ;  while  the  same  Party,  opposed  by  the  whole  Conservative 
force,  carried  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the  army,  and  vainly  strove 
to  defeat  the  reactionary  designs  embodied  in  the  Army  Exchange 
Bill  and  the  now  regulations  for  the  appointment  of  naval  cadets. 
Liberals,  again,  are  perfectly  conscious  that,  however  complete  may 
be  the  legal  equality  of  electors,  the  practical  influence  of  education, 
of  property,  and  of  mere  notoriety  will  make  one  voter's  support 
worth  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times  as  much  as  that  of  another. 
Bnt  this  does  not  prevent  their  regarding  all  their  fellow-citizens  as 
"their  own  flesh  and  blood,"  or  reconcile  them  to  a  carefully 
packed  representation  of  "  interests,"  or  cause  them  to  favour  schemes 
for  enabling  the  few  to  outvote  the  many.  They  appreciate  the  pro- 
digious advantage  which  the  Church  of  England  possesses  by  virtue 
of  its  history,  its  corporate  revenues,  the  perfection  of  its  oi^anizt- 
tion,  and  the  learning  of  its  clergy,  over  and  above  that  which  it 
derives  from  its  connection  with  the  State.    But  this  did  not  seem  to 
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them  a  good  reason  for  extending  to  Churcli  affairs  the  maxim,  "  To 
him  that  hath  ahall  be  given.,  and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be 
taken  away  ; "  they  protested  lotidly  against  the  exaction  of  Church- 
rates  from  Nonconformists,  as  well  as  against  the  exclusion  of  Non- 
conformists from  educational  endowments,  and  they  now  protest 
against  the  prohibition  of  Nonconformist  services  in  parochial 
churchyards. 

These  are  a  few  typical  specimens  of  tfae  mode  in  which'  the 
liberal  Principle  of  civil  EquaUty  has  been  applied  by  the  Liberal 
Party,  not  in  levelling  down,  but  in  levelling  up,  not  in  weakening 
tilie  strong,  bnt  in  strengthening  the  weak,  not  in  destroying  the 
power  of  natural  superiority,  but  in  breaking  down  the  artificial 
barriers  raised  between  man  and  man  by  Privilege,  Monopoly,  and 
Ascendancy.  If  this  be  Democracy,  then  Liberal  Principles  are 
democratic,  and  it  is  for  those  who  repudiate  Democracy,  in  this 
sense,  to  uphold  that  of  which  it  is  tfae  opposite. 

4.  Closely  allied  to  a  belief  in  civil  Liberty  and  a  belief  in  civil 
Equality,  is  a  fourth  Liberal  Principle  whicb  is  difficult  to  describe 
in  a  single  word  or  phrase,  but  which  is  deeply  rooted  in  every 
Liberal  mind.  This  principle  is  an  immutable  respect  for  human 
nature  aa  such,  not  merely  because  Christianity  invests  every  human 
being  with  the  majesty  of  immortality,  but  also  because  experience 
has  shown  that  every  race  and  every  type  of  mankind  ia  endowed 
with  noble  qualities  and  capable  of  almost  infinite  elevation.  It  was 
this  respect  for  human  nature  and  human  destiny  which  leagued 
itself  with  the  idea  of  liberty  to  crush  slavery.  It  was  this  which 
aimulled  the  Draconian  code,  assigning  death  as  the  penalty  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eigfat  offences ;  teaching  men  that  even  criminals 
have  claims  on  society,  and  that  if  repression  is  the  primary,  reforma- 
tion is  the  secondary  object  of  punishment.  It  is  this  which  inspires 
Liberals  with  a  manly  aversion  to  the  punishment  of  the  lash,  the 
use  of  the  branding-iron,  and  the  infliction  of  any  needless  personal 
indignity  even  on  the  outcasts  of  society.  It  is  this  which  has  en- 
listed so  many  Liberals  on  the  side  of  Labour  in  its  struggle  for 
independence,  and  which  is  ever  on  the  watch  against  the  judicial 
eppreesion  which  is  still  occasionally  practised  at  petty  sessions.  It 
is  this  which  has  gradually  introduced  humanity  into  our  relations 
with  savage  tribes,  and  forbearance  into  our  relations  with  subject 
populations,  which  has  saved  the  Maories  of  New  Zealand  from 
extermination,  and  which  sternly  condemned  the  atrocities  per- 
petrated under  the  rule  of  martial  law  in  Jamaica. 

The  love  of  Peace,  which  has  so  nobly  characterized  the  Liberal 
party  since  the  age  of  Fox,  sometimes  curbing  the  aggressive  impulses 
of  British  commerce  in  Asia,  and  often  restraining  us  from  disas- 
trona  intervention  in  Europe  or  America,  has  its  main  origin  in  a 
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cognate  FriDciple.  If  Liberals  alone  refuse  to>regard  w&r  as  a  perma- 
nent institution,  and  are  ever  seeking  to  diminisli  its  causes,  it  is  not 
because  they  prefer  material  prosperity  to  national  greatness ;  it  is 
because  they  have  a  worthy  conception  of  national  greatness,  becanae 
their  feelings  towards  foreign  peoples  are  feelings  of  fiiendslup 
ratber  than  of  enmity,  and,  above  all,  because  tbey  can  sympathize 
with  the  suffering  and  toiling  masses  who  have  everything  to  loee 
and  nothing  to  gain  by  military  glory.  From  a  like  source  there 
springs  that  generous  confidence  in  popular  intelligence  and  sense  of 
right  which  convinced  Liberals  that,  in  spite  of  Conservative  male- 
dictions, the  Kepublican  bubble  had  not  burst  in  America,  and  that 
no  United  States  Government  supported  by  the  American  pet^le 
would  ever  be  guilty  of  repudiation;  which  has  always  actuated 
Liberals  in  dealing  with  the  parliamentary  and  mnnicipal  franchise, 
and  which  fortified  Liberals  against  the  Conservative  fear  oi  a  che^ 
newspaper  press.  And  as  Liberals  believe  in  public  virtue  and 
national  conscience  and  international  morality,  so  they  believe  in 
the  honest  and  independent  exercise  of  human  reason.  Upon  this 
belief  reposes  the  sturdy  Protestantism  of  which  Liberalism  is  the 
political  counterpart,  which  thinks  nobly  of  the  human  soul,  and 
which  holds,  in  opposition  to  Eomanism,  that  on  the  open  field  of 
inquiry  truth,  and  not  error,  must  in  the  end  prevail.  This  is  why 
Liberals  are  plausibly  accused  of  optimism,  and  occasionally  lend  too 
ready  an  ear  to  schemes  of  world-betteriug.  Looking  upon  what 
men  have  done  as  "  the  earnest  of  what  they  yet  may  do,"  knowing 
that  by  the  efforts  of  human  intellect  civiliration  has  been  evolved 
from  barbarism,  sanguine  Liberals  may  be  tempted,  indeed,  to  expect 
too  much  from  similar  efibrts  organized  under  scientific  guidance,  bat 
their  hopefulness  is  in  it^self  a  motive  power  of  untold  value,  and  their 
enthusiasm  wiser  than  all  the  cynical  sagacity  of  Conservative 
pessimism. 

5.  It  may  well  appear  somewhat  pharis^cal  to  class  an  habitual 
regard  for  political  justice  among  distinctive  Liberal  Principles,  and 
it  would  indeed  be  absurd  if  the  Liberal  party  should  arrogate  to 
itself  the  sole  possession  of  this  sentiment.  ^N'evertheless,  facts  go 
&r  to  prove  that  Justice  is  a  governing  idea  of  Liberal  policy 
in  a  sense  which  is  not  merely  foreign  to  Conservative  policy,  but 
which  Conservative  politicians  have  often  laughed  to  scorn.  All 
the  Iteform  Bills  supported  by  the  Liberal  party,  including  two 
Irish  bills  introduced  by  Mr.  Butt  last  session,  have  been  advocated 
mainly  on  grounds  of  political  justice,  and  opposed  by  the  Ooneerva- 
tive  Party  on  grounds  of  naked  expediency.  The  Irish  Church  Act 
was  essentially  based  on  considerations  of  justice  and  not  of  selfish 
utility,  for  it  was  foreseen  that  it  would  fiail  to  conciliate  Irish 
Catholics  and  would  provoke  bitter  resentment  among  Irish  Vto- 
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totanta.  Tfae  'Waahington  Treaty,  with  the  ezpresBion  of  national 
re^^t  which  it  embodied  for  the  first  time  in  diplomatic  hiBtorv, 
was  entirely  dictated  by  the  sentiment  of  justice.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Cabinet  was  not  weak  enough  to  suppose  that  ao  high-spirited  a 
people  as  the  British  people  would  relish  a  virtual  acknowledgment 
of  having  been  in  the  wrong  ;  but  they  were  convinced  that  in  the 
single  case  of  the  Alabama  we  had  been  in  the  wrong,  and  they  had 
the  manliness  to  make  the  amende  hottorable  on  behalf  of  their 
ooontrymen.  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  other  unpopular  acts  of  Liberal 
Qovemments,  for  which  no  other  motive  than  a  sentiment  of  justice 
can  be  imagined,  and  into  which  no  Conservative  tactician  like 
Ur.  Disraeli  would  ever  have  been  thus  betrayed.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  cite  unjust  acts  of  Conservative 
OoTemments — such  aa  the  suppression  of  the  Heligoland  Constitu- 
tion— for  which  no  particular  motive  can  be  imagined,  but  of  which 
no  Liberal  minister  could  have  been  guilty.  But  perhaps  the  most 
sDggeetive  example  of  the  difference  between  the  Conservative  and 
tbe  Liberal  standard  of  political  justice  is  to  be  found  in  the  much 
greater  &imess  of  Liberal  warfare  in  opposition.  It  has  been  said 
l^at  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration  was  "  lied  out  of  office  ;"  and 
though  such  a  statement  may  be  too  unqualified,  it  is  certain  that  no 
resource  of  factions  intrigue  or  calumnious  mendacity  was  left  untried 
by  the  Coniservative  Party.  Instead  of  retaliating,  the  ex-ministers  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  under  Lord  Hartington's  leadership,  have  fre- 
qaently  befriended  Mr.  DisraeU'a  Goyemment  in  their  parliamentary 
difficulties,  have  commented  with  great  moderation  on  their  official 
blunders,  and  have  sometimes  carried  forbearance  to  excess  where 
abases  of  patronage  ought  to  have  been  exposed.  Aiter  duly  consider- 
ing this,  let  any  impartial  man  compare  the  present  courteous  tone 
of  the  Liberal  press  with  the  unscrupulous  language  employed  by  the 
Conservative  press  during  the  last  Parliament,  and  he  will  be  driven 
to  conclude  that  feir  play  in  political  controversy  is  a  distinctive 
Liberal  Principle. 

6.  One  more  Liberal  Principle  remains  to  be  mentioned,  which  of 
late  years  has  become  the  most  distinctive  of  all — the  deliberate 
preference  of  national  interests  over  all  minor  interests,  whether  of 
classes,  of  sects,  of  professions,  or  of  individuals.  At  first  sight  this 
Principle,  like  the  last,  so  closely  resembles  an  elementary  precept 
•f  public  morality,  .that  we  may  hesitate  to  treat  it  as  characteristic 
•f  one  Party  rather  than  another.  Unhappily,  experience  has  shown 
that  no  Principle  is  more  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Conservative 
policy,  as  there  is  none  which  promises  less  ephemeral  popularity  to 
any  Party  which  honestly  observes  it.  In  old  times,  a  corrupt 
expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  would  buy  the  support  of  a 
^werful  family  or  a  parliamentary  seat  of  priceless   value   to  a 
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mmietry,  without  appreciably  injuring  the  pocket  or  the  feelings  oT 
a  single  voter,  and  not  the  smallest  particle  of  national  gratitude  wsa 
to  be  earned  by  abstaining  horn  it  So,  in  these  days,  it  is  far  moie 
profitable  to  profutiate  a  class  at  tiie  expense  of  the  nation,  tban  it  is 
to  Berre  the  nation  at  the  expense  of  a  class.  The  apostles  of  Pree 
Trade  were  fortunate  enough  to  array  the  intereste  of  one  clasa 
agaioet  those  of  another,  and  for  once  to  persuade  the  people  that  all 
of  them  would  gain,  as  consumers,  by  cheapening  imports,  while 
only  a  section  of  them  were  gaining,  as  producers,  by  Protection.  It 
is  seldom,  however,  that  a  political  lesson  can  be  so  closely  brooght 
home,  and  the  fate  of  the  last  Ministry  suffices  to  show  at  what  a  coat 
the  Liberal  Principle  of  subordinating  particular  to  national  interests 
must  generally  be  maintained.  In  dealing  with  the  Irish  Chtud 
and  the  Irish  land,  in  reforming  the  licensing  system,  in  aboUshiiig 
army  purchase,  in  regulating  educational  endowments,  in  remodelling 
the  judicature,  in  reducing  their  own  patronage,  in  enforcing  eco- 
nomy in  all  branches  of  the  public  service,  and  still  more  in  the 
general  tenor  of  their  wEole  administratiTe  policy,  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  colleagues  were  guilty  of  sheer  Quixotry  in  the  eyea  of 
Oonsa-vatives ;  for  they  had  actually  offended  or  alarmed  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church,  the  landlords,  the  brewers  and  pablicans, 
the  officers  of  the  army,  the  local  trustees  of  schools,  the  lawyers,  the 
clerks  in  public  offices,  and  the  waiters  upon  Providence,  without 
benefiting  any  one— except  the  nation.  We  have  since  had  an 
excellent  illustration  of  policy  based  on  the  opposite  Principle.  By 
reHeving  English  publicans  from  some  of  the  restrictions  on  disorder 
and  drunkenness,  by  talking  out  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Bill,  by 
legalizing  bargains  for  regimental  exchanges,  by  restoring  the  nomi- 
nation  system  for  naval  cadetships,  by  revising  the  Adulteratitn 
Act,  by  mutilating  the  Judicature  Act,  and  by  suppressing  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission  as  an  independent  body,  Mr.  Disra^ 
and  his  colleagues  have  appeased  more  or  less  fully  most  of  the 
classes  "harassed"  by  their  predecessors;  and  all  this,  too,  without 
injuring  any  one — except  the  nation. 

The  preference  of  popular  to  proprietary  rights,  where  they  come 
into  collision,  is  but  a  corollary  of  the  same  Principle.  In  the  ^es  of 
a  Liberal,  it  is  more  important  that  Birmingham  should  be  drained 
than  it  is  that  neighbouring  landowners  should  escape  any  annoy- 
ance ;  towns  and  villages  below  twenty-five  thousaud  inhabitants 
ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Bill  to  please 
the  country  gentlemen ;  nor  should  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act 
be  made  a  dead  letter  to  save  the  pockets  of  farmers.  Cattle-owners 
ought  not  to  be  compensated  twice  over  for  losses  by  the  Kinderpest 
at  the  expense  of  consumers ;  poor  commoners  have  quite  as  sacred 
privileges  as  lords  of  manors ;  and  the  revenues  of  the  London  com- 
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panies  axe  not  to  be  left  at  tlie  private  disposition  of  their  members 
present  and  future.  It  was  not  Liberal  members  of  Parliament  that 
oheeied  the  insolent  self-laudation  of  a  shipowner  who  had  oompro- 
nuaed  the  neutrality  of  England  for  the  sake  of  commercial  profit. 
It  was  not  a  Liberal  Geremment  that  contrived  to  undo  the  bene- 
ficent l^islation  of  1844,  and  relieve  the  owners  of  noxious  manu- 
factories in  London  from  the  statutable  obligation  to  remove  them  in 
the  year  1874 ;  nor  was  it  a  Liberal  Government  that  showed  the 
cloven  foot  of  favouritism  on  the  question  of  savings-bank  accounts. 
Nay,  more — it  was  once  a  Liberal  paradox  that  property  has  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights ;  and  it  is  still  a  Liberal  paradox  that 
proprietary  rights,  like  all  other  rights,  were  created  by  law  for  the 
hetu£t,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  the  entire  community. 

But  this  distinction  between  Liberal  and  Conservative  ideas  is 
more  clearly  marked  in  everyday  administration  than  it  is  in  legis- 
lation, and  in  those  details  of  administration  which  are  not  seen  than 
a  is  in  those  which  are  seen.  It  sometimes  appears  as  if  Conser- 
vatives lacked  the  very  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  administrative  public 
spirit.  When  a  Conservative  Government  comes  into  office,  there  is 
not  a  public  servant,  civil  or  military — from  the  admiral  or  general 
t«  the  humblest  sailor  or  private,  and  from  the  heads  of  departments 
to  the  lowest  clerk  or  messenger — who  does  not  receive  the  impres- 
sion that  strict  vigilance  is  no  longer  the  •  order  of  the  day,  that 
national  requirements  are  no  longer  to  domineer  over  private  claims, 
that  England  no  longer  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,  but  only 
hopes  that  he  will  do  so.  The  effect  of  this  impression  is  not  felt  at 
once.  For  a  while  it  appears  that  it  is  possible  for  a  Glovemment  to 
scatter  and  yet  to  increase,  to  serve  its  friends  and  the  nation  with 
equal  fidelity,  to  reap  efficiency  without  sowing  purity  end  economy. 
But  a  time  surely  comes  when  the  Estimates  are  mysteriously 
swelled,  no  one  can  say  how,  and  there  is  less  than  ever  to  show  for 
the  outlay ;  when  the  fruits  of  Liberal  policy  have  be3n  consumed ; 
when  one  class  after  another  manifests  signs  of  disappointment ; 
and  when  the  nation,  roused  from  its  indolent  good-nature,  realises 
that  a  paramount  regard  for  national  interests  is,  after  all,  the  only 
Principle  on  which  national  interests  can  be  permanently  secured. 


Those  who  recognise  the  Principles  here  laid  down  as  distinctively 
Itberal,  will  hardly  dispute  that,  in  their  nature,  they  are  capable 
of  infinite  new  applications.  But  it  may  reasonably  he  asked  why 
Liberal  Policy  is  now  in  abeyance  if  these  principles  be  living 
principles,  and  whether  they  are  of  any  practical  value  in  their 
bearing  on  the  politics,  not  of  the  remote  future,  but  of  the  present  ? 
The  first  of  these  questions  admits  of  a  simple  answer.    Liberal  Policy 
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ia  now,  and  may  continue  awhile  to  be,  in  abeyance,  owing  to  a 
concurrence  of  cauaes  whioh  imply  no  weakness  in  Liberal  PrincipLee. 
In  the  first  place,  no  Party  in  opposition  is  bound  to  formulate  a 
schedule  of  the  measures  which  it  would  endeavour  to  carry,  if  it 
should  regain  power  at  some  indefinite  period.  The  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  said  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  before  he  was 
called  in,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  once  intimated,  with  mora  amusing 
frankness,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  a  declaration  of  policy 
until  he  should  get  access  to  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  public  offices. 
Even  if  the  Liberal  Party  had  now  a  leader  with  as  full  an  authority 
as  Mr.  Disraeli  then  possessed,  he  would  show  little  prudence  by 
disclosing  gratuitously,  to  friends  and  enemies  alike,  the  plan  of 
hia  next  campaign.  But  it  is  no  secret  that,  at  present,  the  future 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  is  not  yet  des^nated,  and  Lord  Harting- 
ton,  who  baa  magnanimously  consented  to  fill  a  peculiarly  difficult 
position,  is  more  than  justified  in  studious  reticence.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone may  well  shrink  from  undertaking  to  resume  the  leadership 
whenever  the  party  may  next  be  in  office,  and  may  well  hold  that 
whoever  is  destined  to  lead  the  party  in  office  should  learn  to  lead  it 
in  opposition.  Still,  while  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  unabated  powers, 
remains  a  possible  leader,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  one  else  to 
act  effectively  in  that  capacity.  Nor  is  thia  all :  however  clearly  the 
objects  of  a  prospective  Liberal  Policy  may  be  defined  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  must  hereafter  be  called  upon  to  shape  it,  unforeseen 
circnmstances  must  determine  which  of  such  objects  should  be  put 
in  the  foreground  and  whioh  left  in  the  background  when  the 
proper  occasion  arises.  One  of  these  circumstances  is  the  state  of 
that  popular  sentiment  miscalled  public  opinion.  A  nation,  like  an 
individual,  has  its  nobler  and  its  duller  moods ;  and  so  long  as  the 
people  at  large  manifest  no  aspiration  towards  a  higher  political  or 
social  condition,  there  ia  no  room  for  a  Liberal  Policy  worthy  of 
the  name. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  he  disguised  that  real  and  practical  differ- 
ences of  opinion  divide  the  various  sections  of  the  Liberal  Party  from 
each  other.  There  are  those  who  bold  the  separation  of  Ohnrch 
from  State  to  be  the  first  and  most  urgent  duty  of  Liberal  states- 
manship,  and  there  are  those  who  advocate  the  extension  of  house- 
hold Bufiraga  to  counties  as  the  keystone  of  future  Liberal  Policy, 
while  there  are  those  who  deprecate  both  these  measures  as  either 
mischievous  or  premature.  There  are  those  who  advise  the  Liberal 
Party  to  stake  itself  upon  effecting  organic  changes  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, such  as  the  abolition  or  sweeping  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  while  there  are  those  who  think  it  safer  to  keep  great  noble- 
men in  the  House  of  Lords  than  to  risk  having  them  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  who  prefer  an  unreformed  House  of  Lorda  because 
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it  18  less  capable  of  resisting  the  popular  will.  There  are  those 
whose  test  of  Liberal  orthodoxy  is  the  adhesion  to  schemes  which 
they  cherish  as  vitally  affecting  the  moral  or  social  good  of  the 
commiinity,  but  which  they  know  to  be  condemned  by  o&er 
members  of  the  Liberal  party  ;  while  there  are  those  who  consider  it' 
better  generalship  to  select  as  rallying  points,  not  those  positions 
which  a  few  liberals  may  be  eager  to  defend  with  their  lives,  but 
those  positions  around  which  the  whole  Liberal  army  can  be 
marshalled  in  battle-array. 

Such  differences,  so  long  as  they  prevail,  are  doubtlesa  fatal  to 
party  discipline ;  but  must  they  of  neceesity  prevail  for  ever,  and 
shall  the  harmonious  unity  of  Liberal  principles  result  in  no  possible 
unity  of  Liberal  action?  To  answer  this,  we  must  touoh,  however 
briefly,  on  certain  open  qurations  of  Liberal  Policy ;  and  since  it 
would  be  of  no  avail  to  discuss  those  of  lesser  difficulty,  let  us 
grapple  at  once  with  those  which  divide  the  Party  most,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  pretending  to  solve  them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  they  are  really  incapable  of  solution  by  the  light  of 
Liberal  Principles. 

1.  To  begin,  then,  with  the  County  Franchise — what  do  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  respectively  think  of  its  ext«nsion  to  all  ratepayiug 
householders  P  The  Conservative  is  naturally  averse  to  it,  hating 
every  approach  to  manhood  suffrage,  viewing  the  political  emancipa- 
tion of  agricultural  labourers  with  unfeigned  distrust,  uid  fearing 
lest  they  should  combine  with  Radical  artizans,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  agitators,  against  landlords  and  farmers.  At  the  same 
time,  if  Mr.  Disraeli  were  quite  sure  that  it  would  succeed  as  a 
party  manoeuvre,  he  might  prepare  himsplf  for  another  leap  in  the 
dark,  hoping  that,  on  the  whole,  the  votes  of  the  more  enlight^ied 
labourers  would  be  neutralized  by  those  of  the  illiterate  residuum. 
The  Liberal  instinctively  looks  at  the  question  from  a  precisely 
opposite  point  of  view.  Without  laying  any  stress  on  abstract 
rights,  he  regards  it  as  a  source  of  national  strength  that  as  many 
citizens  as  possible  should  take  part  in  politics,  and  feels  ashamed 
that  almost  the  whole  class  of  husbandmen  should  have  been  dis- 
franchised, on  the  plea  of  incompetence,  for  three  centuries  after 
the  Reformation.  He  may  or  he  may  not  agree  with  Mr.  Trevelyan 
in  considering  them  as  having  now  attained  their  political  majority ; 
but  if  not,  he  is  only  the  more  eager  to  promote  their  political 
education,  welcomes  gladly  every  sign  of  growing  independence,  and 
only  dreads  lest  the  more  intelligent  labourers  should  be  swamped, 
as  the  Conservative  hopes,  by  those  who  vote  at  the  bidding  of 
employers,  publicans,  or  ministers  of  religion.  In  short,  the 
difFerences  among  Liberals  on  this  subject  are  mere  differencee  of 
judgment  about  the  proper  time  of  doing  what  all  desire  to  see  done. 
Every  year  inevitably  lessens  the  degree  of  such  differences,  and  it 
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is  morally  certain  that,  before  many  Bessions  have  passed,  the 
Liberal  Party  will  be  united,  ettber  in  extending  the  county  fran- 
chiBe,  or  in  conTerting  into  a  reality  some  illusory  extension  of  it  to 
be  proposed  by  the  Conservative  Fstty. 

2.  Take,  again,  two  groups  of  questiona  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  each  other  than  is  generally  realised — the  questions 
which  relate  to  Land  and  Local  Government  respectively.  What 
Liberal  defends  the  present  Law  of  Primogeniture  or  power  of  strict 
entail,  the  cumbrous  formalities  which  favour  the  aggregation  of 
landed  property  and  prevent  its  dispersion,  the  inadequate  security 
against  encroachments  on  common  rights,  the  feudal  spirit  or  the 
magisterial  administration  of  the  dame  Laws  ?  On  every  one  of 
these  points,  it  is  true,  diverse  opinions  might  be  culled  from  Liberal 
speeches  and  writings,  as  diverse  criticisms  were  offered  by  Liberals  on 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill.  But  does  any  one  doubt  that  if  a 
weU-matured  remedy  for  all  or  any  one  of  these  anomalies,  so  dear 
to  Conservatives,  were  brought  forward  by  a  responsible  Liberal 
Government,  it  would  command  the  loyal  support  of  the  Liberal 
Party  P  In  the  same  way.  Liberal  borough  members  cannot  be 
expected  to  adopt  precisely  the  same  view  as  Liberal  county  members 
of  Local  Cktvemment  and  Taxation.  No  political  connection  will 
obliterate  the  natural  distinction  between  urban  and  rural  interests, 
but  then  no  rational  Ministry,  chosen  from  the  Liberal  party,  would 
ignore  that  natural  distinction,  while  the  revival  of  self-government 
in  country  districts,  and  the  concentration  of  municipal  authoritiee 
in  towns,  would  conunand  a  cordial  assent  from  all  sections  of  the 
Party.  A  Whig  nobleman  is,  of  course,  better  satisfied  than  a  Kadical 
alderman  with  the  present  stratification  of  society  and  distribution 
of  powers  in  counties ;  but  the  Whig  nobleman,  like  the  Kadioal 
alderman,  believes  in  progress,  in  liberty,  in  civil  equality,  in  the 
prevailing  virtue  and  good  sense  of  his  countrymen,  in  political 
justice,  and  in  the  supremacy  of  national  over  private  ends.  For 
him,'  therefore,  a  reform  of  county-government  in  a  democratic 
sense  has  no  terrors,  especially  if  accompanied  by  such  changes  as 
may  attract  into  the  service  of  local  government,  both  in  counties 
and  in  municipalities,  the  rightful  aristocracy,  not  of  birth  or  of 
wealth,  but  of  education.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that,  if 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration  had  remained  in  office,  apopular  and 
comprehensive  settlement  of  these  questioDB  relating  to  Land  aod 
Local  Government  would  have  been  its  next  great  enterprise.  As 
there  is  very  little  danger  of  such  settlement  being  effected  by 
Conservatives,  it  remains  for  Liberals  to  consider  whether  these 
questions,  perilous  as  they  may  seem,  are  not  really  among  those 
upon  which  there  is  most  practical  convergence  of  Liberal  opinion. 

3.  But  even  supposing  that  Liberal  Principles  afford  a  solution  of 
the  County  Franchise  question,  the  various  Land  questions,  and  the 
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que^tdons  which  concern  Local  Government,  what  are  we  to  say  of 
the  Education  ■  question  ?  Let  us  say,  boldly,  what  is  the  Bim[de 
truth,  that  on  no  other  political  qaeetion  is  the  essential  agreement 
between  Liberals  so  profound,  as  on  no  other  have  their  superficial 
differences  been  bo  groaely  magnified  by  themselvea  as  well  as'  by 
their  opponents.  All  Liberals  concur  in  regarding  primary  educa- 
tion as  the  imperative  duty  not  only  of  parents  but  of  the  State,  All 
would  prefer  a  municipal  to  a  voluntary  or  denominational  system  of 
school  govemmeat ;  all  would  object  to  giving  one  child,  by  reason 
of  its  parents'  creed,  any  advantage  over  another  in  respect  of  secular 
teaching,  and  nearly  all  would  object  to  excluding  religious  teaching 
from  s<^ools  aided  by  public  ftinds.  Every  one  of  these  conduaions 
is  a  simple  deduction  from  the  Liberal  principles  of  liberty,  civil 
equality,  and  confidence  in  the  people ;  every  one,  except  the  last, 
has  been  stoutly  controverted  by  Conservatives.  Then  what  is  the 
extent  of  the  differences  which  are  paraded  as  if  they  were  irreooncil- 
able?  That  some  Liberals  were  for  giving  more  &TOurable,  and 
some  for  giving  less  favourable,  terms  to  existing  schools  on  the 
voluntary  system,  which  it  was  evident  must  sooner  or  later  give 
way  to  schools  on  the  municipal,  or  School  Board,  system.  That 
Hr.  Forater  often  spoke,  and  sometimes  acted,  as  if  his  object  were 
to  "  supplement "  the  voluntary  system,  whereas  the  object  of  many 
Liberals  was  more  Or  less  gradually  to  supersede  that  system— which 
lias  actually  been,  and  could  not  fail  to  be,  the  effect  oi  his  measure. 
That  some  Liberals  desired  to  make  education  uuivereally  compulsory 
irom.  the  first,  while  others  thought  it  wiser  to  proceed  by  steps,  and 
to  cover  the  country  with  good  schools  before  compelling  all  children 
to  go  into  them.  Surely,  we  must  needs  confess  that  Liberal 
Principles  have  little  to  do  with  common  sense  if  differences  so 
trifling  and  so  transitory  could  produce  a  perpetual  rupture  in  the 
Liberal  Party.  The  fact  is  that,  at  the  present  moment,  this  rupture 
is  at  an  end  for  all  purposes  of  political  action,  and  that  nothing 
atands  in  the  way  of  a  combined  movement  for  the  complete  organiza- 
tion of  education,  primary,  secondary,  and  academical,  on  a  truly 
Liberal  basis.  For  Liberals  value  national  education  as  the  most 
powerful  corrective  of  social  irregularities  and  theological  pre-  ' 
judices ;  they  protest,  as  one  man,  against  stereotyping  the  isolation 
of  classes  and  sects  in  schools  and  universities ;  and  they  vrill  never 
cease  to  resist  the  bigotry  which  treats  dogmatic  antipathies  as  if  . 
they  were  grounded  in  religion  and  morality. 

4.  Li  this  spirit  they  will  unanimously  reconsider  the  fat  more 
fonnidable  question  of  the  relation  between  Church  and  State, 
whenever  it  shall  become  necessary  to  deal  with  it  by  legislation. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  the  Liberal  party  is  BU|^>08ed  to  be  rent  asunder 
by  a  schism  which  cannot  be  healed.  Here^  therefore,  if  anywhere, 
the  cohesive  power  of  Liberal  principles  may  be  tested,  and  for  this 
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pnrpoee  we  shall  find  it  inBtructiTe  to  examine  tlie  positioa  of  a  Liberal 
who  thinks  it  expedient  to  maintain  the  Church  of  England,  not  for 
the  sake  of  its  doctrinal  teaching  or  Episcopal  constitution,  but  for  the 
sake  of  religious  liberty  and  of  national  interest.  Such  a,  Liberal 
will  heartily  recognise  the  merits  of  self-goTemment,  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  civil,  and  may  well  envy  Presbyterians  that  habit  of 
popular  control  over  Church  afiairs  which  is  the  strongest  and 
healthiest  root  of  Scotch  Liberalism.  He  will  &eely  admit  that 
acting  gregariously,  in  ConTocation  or  elsewhere,  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  have  generally  been  on  the  side  of  reaction,  and  some- 
times of  oppression.  He  will  admit  further  that  a  zealous  and 
influential  section  of  the  clergy  is  bent  on  divesting  the  Church  of 
its  Protestant  character,  and  making  it  an  instrument  of  the  Romish 
Propaganda.  These  considerations,  however,  instead  of  inclining 
him  to  Disestablishment,  convince  him  that  Disestablishment  would 
be  fraught  with  national  danger.  He  knows  that,  by  virtue  of  its 
connection  with  the  State,  the  Church  of  England  ia  penetrated 
with  lay  ideas  beyond  any  other  communion  in  Christendom,  and 
that  a  severance  of  this  connection  is  the  darling  object  of  those 
'  who  desire  to  convert  its  clergy  from  ministers  of  the  people  into  a 
true  sacerdotal  order.  He  does  not  forget  that,  whereas  Convocation 
is  impotent  to  alter  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church  in  the 
minutest  particular,  the  national  L^fislature  is  omnipotent  to  modify 
both  as  it  may  see  fit.  He  foresees  that  what  is  called  Disestablish- 
ment would  practically  mean  the  establishment  by  law  of  a  vast  and 
irresponsible  corporation,  separated  from  the  nation  for  the  first  time 
in  English  history,  but  endowed  with  so  enormous  a  share  of  national 
property  that  it  would  become  a  menacing  power  in  the  State,  holding 
a  fortress  in  every  parish,  and  commanding  all  the  grandest  ecclesi- 
astical  buildings  in  England.  This  corporation,  he  cannot  but  fear, 
would  be  clerical  and  episcopal  in  a  sense  of  which  England  has  yet 
had  no  experience,  for  the  secular  ministrations  now  undertaken  by 
clergymen  as  servants  of  the  State  would  then  he  merged  in  public 
worship  and  religious  instruction,  while  in  any  future  Synod  a  pre- 
ponderance would  certainly  be  secured  to  clerical  votes  over  lay  votes, 
and  to  the  votes  of  bishops  over  those  of  the  inferior  clergy.  The 
example  of  Scotland  and  America  does  not  encourage  him  to  hope 
that  a  Church  so  constituted  would  be  less  exclusive  socifdly  or  less 
aristocratic  in  its  spirit  than  the  present  Church  of  England — that  it 
would  contain  a  larger  or  nearly  so  large  a  proportion  of  philo- 
sophical thougttt  and  enlightened  charity.  The  examfJe  of  Hol- 
land and  Belgium  teaches  him  that  ITltramontanism  is  strong  where 
Erastianism  is  weak,  and  observations  made  nearer  home  warn  him 
to  beware  lest,  in  clutching  at  a  phantom  of  religious  equalityi  ^^ 
should  let  go  the  substance  of  religions  liberty.  For  these  and  like 
reasons,  each  of  which  constitutes  a  good  Ritualistic  argument  in 
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fitTOur  of  Disestabtiahmeut,  he  looks  upon  the  Radical  demand  for 
DiseetabliBhinent  as  no  legitimate  expression  of  Liberal  Principles. 
He  can  easily  imderstand  why  the  High  Ohurch  Party  should  treat 
Comprehension  as  an  exploded  chimera,  should  deprecate  all  Parlia- 
mentary interference  with  Church-gOTermDent,  and  should  be  willing 
to  invest  a  sectarian  Iragmeiit  of  the  nation  with  that  power  over 
the  ancient  Church  of  England  which  the  whole  nation  actually 
possesses  and  ought  to  exercise.  What  surprises  him  is  that  such 
an  alternative  should  commend  itself  to  any  Liberal,  and  he  would 
fiiin  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  Liberal  Party  three  very 
simple  queries,  which  often  recur  to  his  own  mind : — ^Whether 
the  wisest  Churchmen  are  not  prepared  to  popularise  and  reform 
l&e  Church  system  to  any  extent  that  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  harmonize  it  with  the  political  development  of  the  nation 
and  the  spiritual  wants  of  each  local  community  P — ^Whether  the 
wisest  Nonconformists  are  not  prepared  to  accept  such  an  ecclesi- 
astical settlement  as  would  bring  Church  a&irs,  with  the  disposition 
of  national  Church  property,  within  the  sphere  and  under  the 
effective  control  of  local  government  ? — Whether  the  gulf  between 
these  lines  of  Church-reform  is  so  impassable  that  no  statesmanship, 
though  inspired  by  Liberal  Principles,  can  ever  bridge  it  over  P 

It  thus  appears  that  on  the  most  important  issues  of  current 
politics,  and  even  on  the  moat  intractable  of  all,  the  unity  of  Liberal 
Principles  is  not  only  distinctive  enough  to  repel  amalgamation  with 
Conservatism,  but  definite  enough  to  indicate  a  basis  of  united  laberal 
action.  Nothing  but  degeneracy  in  the  Liberal  Party  can  long 
arrest  the  revival  of  such  action,  for  the  necessity  for  it  is  as  argent 
as  ever.  As  we  survey  the  world  around  us,  we  cannot  fatter 
<mrselves  that  Liberalism  "  has  attained  the  euthanasia  of  political 
theories,  and  passed  from  the  agitation  of  controversy  into  the 
dignified  repose  of  tacit  recognition."  While  the  air  is  thick 
with  projects  of  social  improvement,  and  Conservatives  are  troubled 
with  visions  of  a  coming  Democracy,  the  prospect  of  Liberal 
Principles  becoming  obsolete  seems  almost  as  remote  as  that  of 
gravitation  being  superseded  by  some  higher  law  of  nature.  Doubt- 
less it  is  possible  to  imagine  a  new  order  of  things  in  which  theae 
Principles  shall  perish,  as  it  were,  of  inanition,  when  there  shall 
be  no  further  advance  to  be  made,  no  liberties  to  be  vindicated, 
no  inequalities  to  be  removed,  no  rights  of  humanity  to  be  upheld, 
DO  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  and  no  private  interests  to  be  overruled 
for  the  public  weal.  Enough  for  us  that  such  a  consummation  is 
neither  within  our  grasp  nor  within  our  view,  that  fresh  heights 
are  ever  rising  before  us  on  the  horizon,  and  that,  now  as  ever. 
Liberal  Principles  are  the  only  Principles  by  which  the  great  move- 
ment of  national  life  can  be  safely  guided  towards  its  unknown 
destination.  Georoe  C.  Bkodbick. 
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THE    ElVETl. 

"  The  rivet  nobly  foanu  and  flowi. 

The  charm  of  thU  enchanted  ground. 
And  all  its  thontand  tame  discloM 
Some  freaher  beauty  varying  round." 


With  a  subdued  eilyery  gleam,  the  surest  promise  in  these  latitudes 
of  a  clear  day  to  follow,  the  bud  peeped  through  the  network  of  the 
forest  that  here  does  duty  for  horizon  on  every  side,  when  our  party 
mustered  under  the  neat  wooden  pavilion  of  the  landiDg  place 
between  the  parade  ground  and  the  river,  I  might  have  not  less 
correctly  said  the  highway.  For  the  true  highways  of  this  land  are 
its  rivers,  traced  right  and  left  with  matchless  profusioD  by  nature 
herself,  and  more  commodious  could  scarce  be  found  anywhere. 
Broad  and  deep,  tidal,  too,  for  miles  up  their  course,  but  with 
scarcely  any  variation  in  the  fulness  of  their  mighty  flow  summer 
or  winter,  rainy  season  or  dry,  so  constant  ia  the  WRter-supply  from 
its  common  origin,  the  Equatorial  mountain-chain,  they  give  ea^ 
access  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  vast  regions  beyond,  east, 
west,  and  south ;  and  where  their  tortuous  windings  and  multiplied 
side  canals  fail  to  reach,  Batavian  industry  and  skill  have  made 
good  the  want  by  canals,  straighter  in  course,  and  often  hardly 
inferior  in  navigable  capacity  to  the  mother  rivers  themselves.  On 
the  skeleton  plan,  so  to  speak  of  this  mighty  system  of  water  coro- 
municatiou,  the  entire  cultivation  of  the  inland  has  been  naturally 
adjusted ;  and  the  estates  of  Surinam  are  ranged  one  after  another 
along  the  margins  of  rivers  and  canals,  just  as  farms  might  be  along 
highways  and  byways  in  Germany  or  Hungary.  Subservient  to  the 
water  ways,  narrow  land  paths  follow  the  river  or  trench  by  which 
not  every  estate  alone,  but  its  every  subdivision  of  on  estate,  every 
acre  almost  is  defined  and  bordered,  while  the  smaller  dykes  and 
canals  are  again  crossed  by  wooden  bridges,  maintained  in  careful 
repair,  but  paths  and  bridges  alike  are  of  a  width  and  solidity 
adapted  to  footmen  only,  or  at  best  horsemen  ;  the  proper  carriage 
road  is  the  river  or  canal. 

In  a  climate  like  that  of  Surinam,  bodily  exertion  is  a  thing  to  be 

economized  as  much  as  possible ;  and  accordingly  everybody  kec^ 

his  carriage,  I  mean  his  boat.     That  of  the  wealthy  estate  owner, 

of  the  vicarious  "  attorney "    (not   a   professional   one,   I   may  as 
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'well  remark  for  the  benefit  of  those  unused  to  West-Indian  nomen* 
olatnrea,  but  the  holder  of  a  power  of  attorney,  on  the  proprietor's 
behalf),  of  the  merchant,  of  the  higher  official,  and  generally  of  every 
one  belonging  to  this  or  the  other  of  what  are  conveniently  called 
the  '-*  upper  claasee,"  is  a  comfortable  barge,  painted  white  for  cool- 
ness sake,  and  propelled  by  oars  varying  in  number  from  four  to  eight. 

A  &esh  painted,  well-kept  eight-oar,  with  a  cabin  of  the  kind  just 
described,  but  of  the  very  largest  dimensions,  the  sides,  ceiling, 
hangings,  cushions,  all  whit£,  with  a  dash  of  gilding  here  and  there ; 
eight  rowers  dressed  in  loose  white  suits,  with  broad  red  saahes 
round  their  waists,  and  on  their  heads  blue  caps  to  complete  the 
triple  colours  of  the  national  flag,  make  a  pretty  show  on  the  simlit 
river ;  and  the  Governor's  barge  might,  for  picturesque  appearance, 
match  the  Caique  of  a  Stamboul  dignitary,  besides  being  as  much 
superior  to  the  eastern  conveyance  in  comfort,  as  inferior  in  speed. 
The  white  painted  six-oar,  four-oar,  or  even  two-oar  baizes  too,  that 
abound  for  ordinary  voyaging,  though  of  course  smaller  in  their 
dimensions  and  leas  gay  in  their  accessories,  are  pleasant  objects  to 
look  at,  and  may  bring  to  mind  the  gondolas  of  Venetian  waters ; 
with  this  difference,  that  whereas  the  Adriatic  crews  are  white,  or 
what  should  be  white,  and  the  boats  bkck,  here  the  colours  arc,  and 
not  disadvantageously  for  pictorial  effect,  exactly  reversed. 

So  much  for  the  "genteeler  sort."  Larger  yet  and  more  solidly 
built,  are  the  great  lighter-like  barges,  whether  open  or  petrtly 
oovered,  that  convey  down  stream  from  the  river-side  estates  cades 
of  sugar  or  molasses,  barrels  of  rum,  sacks  of  cocoa,  heaped -up  yams, 
plantains,  sweet  potatoes,  cocoa-nuts,  cassava,  and  the  hundred  other 
well-known  but  too  little  cultivated  products  of  this  teeming  land. 
Alongside  of  these  may  be  often  seen  the  floating  cottages  of  the 
so-called  "  bush  negroes,"  well  thatched  and  snag ;  each  occupying 
half  or  more  of  a  wide  flat-bottomed  boat,  where  two  stalwart  blacks 
in  genuine  African  garb,  that  is,  next  to  no  garb  (cu/.  the  woodcuts 
in  Winwood  R^ade's  amusing  narratives,  passim),  paddle  rather 
than  row ;  and  any  number  of  black  ladies,  hardly  more  encumbered 
by  their  costumes  than  their  lords,  with  an  appropriate  complement 
of  ebony  children,  these  last  in  no  costumo  at  all,  look  out  from  the 
cabin  doors.  In  their  wake  follows  a  raft  of  cut  timber,  green-heart 
probably,  or  browa-heart,  or  purple-heart,  or  balata,  or  letter-wood, 
or  locpat-wood,  or  whatever  other  forest-growth  finds  its  market  in 
town ;  and  standing  on  it,  one  or  more  statuesque  figures,  that  look 
as  if  they  had  been  cut  out  of  dark  porphyry  by  no  unskiliiil  hand, 
and  well  polished  afterwards,  guide  its  downward  course.  Most 
numerous  of  oil,  light  corials,  that  have  retained  the  Indian  name  as 
well  as  build,  each  one  hollowed  out  of  a  single  tree-trunk,  with 
sometimes  a  couple  of  extra  planks  roughly  tacked  on  to  tho  sides 
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b;  way  of  bulwarks,  paddle  past  us,  under  ttie  guidance  of  one  or  two 
ragged  negro  labourers,  or  buBbandmen,  who  excbange  shouts, 
stnnetimes  of  jest,  sometimes  of  quarrel,  with  their  fellovs  in  other 
boats  or  on  the  shore.  These  little  skiSs,  drawing  scarce  a  foot  of 
water  when  deepest  laden,  pass  through  the  narrowest  ditches  that 
divide  almost  every  acre  of  cultivated  land  on  the  estates  from  the 
other,  and  are  the  chief  means  of  passage  for  the  working  folks  on 
their  way  to  and  fro  between  country  and  town.  When  not  in 
actual  use  they  are  kept  sunk  in  water  just  deep  enough  to  cover 
them,  and  thus  preserved  from  the  sun-heat,  which  would  otherwise 
soon  split  the  unseasoned  wood.  Lastly,  a  few  clumsy  boats  of  the 
ordinary  longshore  type,  in  the  service  of  trade  with  the  ships  that 
lie  anchored,  giving  out  or  taking  in  cargo  off  the  town-wharf,  mix 
up  with  the  rest,  and  add  their  quota  of  variety  to  the  river  crafts  of 
Surinam. 

However,  on  the  present  occasion  it  is  neither  barge,  plain  or  gay, 
nor  a  boat,  not  even  a  corial,  that  is  waiting  to  receive  our  party. 
A  flat-bottomed  river  steamer,  one  of  the  three  that  belong  to  the 
service  of  the  colony,  lies  off  the  wharf ;  she  draws  about  ten  feet  of 
water,  and  her  duty  is  just  now  to  convey  us  up  the  Commeweyne 
River,  and  its  main  tributary  the  Cottica,  where  lies  the  district 
whioh  His  Excellency  has  selected  for  our  inspectioD,  because 
affording  the  greatest  variety  of  scenery  and  cultivation  within  eaaj 
reach  of  Paramaribo.  I  have  said  that  the  colony  possesses  three  of 
these  boats  ;  the  largest  of  them  makes  a  voyage  along  the  sea-ooast 
as  far  as  Georgetown  twice  every  month ;  the  two  smaller  confine 
their  excursions  within  the  limits  of  river  navigation. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  all  on  board,  a  merry  party.  Batch  and 
EnglisJi,  official  and  non-official,  military,  naval,  civilian  and  burgher, 
but  all  of  us  bent  alike  on  pleasing  and  being  pleased  to  the  best  of 
OOP  opportunities.  Our  boat  was  well  supplied,  too,  with  whatever 
Dutch  hospitality — no  unsubstantial  virtue^ould  furnish  for  con- 
vivial need,  and  was  oonmianded  by  a  paragon  of  boat-captains — a 
bright-eyed,  brown-faced  little  man,  Scotch  by  his  father's  side, 
Tniliftn  by  hia  mother's;  himself  uniting  in  physiognomy  as  in 
character  the  shrewdness  and  practical  good  sense  of  the  former 
parentage  with  the  imperturbable  calm  and  habitual  good-humour  of 
the  latter.     Under  such  auspices  we  started  on  our  way. 

To  enter  the  Commeweyne  River  we  were  first  obliged  to  retrace  a 
portion  of  the  route  by  which  I  bad  arrived  three  days  before,  and 
to  follow  the  downward  course  of  the  Surinam  River  for  about  eight 
miles,  passing  the  same  objects,  no  longer  wholly  new,  but  now  more 
interesting  than  before,  because  nearer  and  better  understood.  Here 
is  a  plantation,  seen  by  glimpses  through  the  mangrovo  scrub  that 
borders  the  river's  bank ;  a  narrow  creek,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
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several  moored  barges  and  half-submerged  corials  are  gathered,  gives 
admittance  to  the  heart  of  the  estate.  It  is  a  vast  cocoa-grove, 
where  you  may  wander  at  will  under  three  hundlred  and  fifty  con- 
tinuous acres  of  green  canopy — that  is,  if  you  are  ready  to  jump  over 
any  number  of  small  brimming  ditcbes,  and  to  cross  the  wider 
irrigation  trenches  on  bridges,  the  best  of  which  is  simply  a  round 
and  slippery  tree-trunk,  excellently  adapted,  no  doubt,  to  tbe  naked 
foot  of  s  negro  labourer,  but  on  which  no  European  boot  or  shoe  can 
hc^  to  maintain  an  instant's  hold.  Huge  pod?,  some  yellow,  some 
red — the  former  colour  is,  I  am  told,  indicative  of  better  quality — 
dangle  in  your  face,  and  dispel  the  illusion  by  which  you  might  at 
first  sight  of  the  growth  and  foliage  around  you  have  fancied  your- 
self to  be  in  tbe  midst  of  a  remarkably  fine  alder-tree  thicket ; 
while  from  distance  to  distance  broad-boughed  trees  of  the  kind 
called  by  the  negroes  "  coffee-mamma,"  from  the  shelter  they  afibrd 
to  the  plantations  of  that  bush,  spread  their  thick  shade  high  aloft, 
and  protect  the  cocoa  bushes  and  their  fruit  from  the  direct  action  of 
the  burning  sun.  Moisture,  warmth,  and  shade^these  are  the 
primary  and  most  essential  conditions  for  the  well-doing  of  a  cocoa 
estate.  Innumerable  trenches,  dug  with  mathematical  exactitude  of 
alternate  line  and  interspace,  supply  the  first  requisite ;  a  tempera- 
ture that,  in  a  wind-fenced  situation  like  this,  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance for  humid  warmth  to  that  of  an  accurately  shut  hothouse,  assures 
the  second;  and  the  "  cofiee-mamma,"  a  dense-leaved  tree,  not  unlike 
our  own  beech,  guarantees  the  third.  Thus  favoured,  a  Surinam 
cocoa  crop  is  pretty  sure  to  be  on  abundant  one.  £rer  and  anon, 
where  the  green  labyrinth  is  at  its  thickest,  you  come  suddenly 
across  a  burly  Creole  negro,  busily  engaged  Lu  plucking  the  large 
pods  from  the  boughs  with  his  left  hand,  and  holding  in  it  so,  while 
with  a  sharp  cutlass  held  in  his  right  he  dexterously  cuts  off  the 
upper  part  of  the  thick  outer  covering,  then  shakes  the  slimy 
agglomeration  of  seed  and  white  burr  clinging  to  it  into  a  basket  set 
dose  by  him  on  the  ground.  A  single  labourer  will  in  this  fashion 
collect  nearly  four  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  seeds  in  the  course  of 
a  day.  When  full  the  baskets  are  carried  off  on  die  heads  of  the 
assistant  field-women,  or,  if  taken  from  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
plantation,  are  floated  down  in  boats  or  corials  to  the  brick-paved 
courtyard  adjoining  the  planter's  dwelling-house,  where  the  nuts  are 
cleansed  and  dried  by  simple  and  inexpensive  processes,  not  unlike 
those  in  use  for  the  co^ee-berry ;  after  which  nothing  remains  but  to 
£11  the  sacks,  and  send  them  off  to  their  market  across  the  seas. 

A  Guiana  cocoa-plantation  is  an  excellent  investment.  The  first 
outlay  is  not  heavy,  nor  is  the  maintenance  of  the  plantation  expen- 
sive— the  number  of  labourers  bearing  an  average  proportion  of  one 
to  nine  to  that  of  the  acres  under  cultivation.     The  work  required 
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is  of  a  kind  that  negroes,  who  are  even  dot  not  un&equently  pre- 
jodiced  by  the  memory  of  slave  days  against  the  cane-field  and 
Bugar-factory,  undertake  willingly  enough ;  and  to  judge  hy  their 
stout  limhs  and  evident  good  condition,  th^  find  it  not  unsuited  to 
their  capahilitiee.  More  than  four  million  pounds*  weight  of  cocoa 
are  yearly  produced  in  Surinam,  "which  is  a  consideration,"  as  a 
negro  remarked  to  me,  lahoriously  attempting  to  put  his  ideas  into 
English,  instead  of  the  Creole  mixture  of  every  known  language 
that  they  use  among  themselves.  Neither  CooUes  nor  Chinese  are 
employed  on  these  cocoa  estates,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Creoles,  who  though  tolerant  of,  or  rather  clinging  to,  European 
masterdiip,  have  little  sympathy  with  other  coloured  or  semi-civilised 
races.  Some  authors  have  indeed  conjectured  that  the  West  Indian 
labourer  of  the  future  will  be  a  cross-mixture  of  the  African  and 
the  Asiatic  ;  but  to  this  conclusion,  desirable  or  not,  there  is  for  the 
present  no  apparent  tendency,  either  in  Surinam  or  elsewhere.  As 
to  the  Indians  of  these  regions,  they  keep  to  themsdves,  and  their 
incapacity  of  improvement,  combined  with  hereditary  laziness  and 
acquired  drunkenness,  will,  it  seems,  soon  render  them  a  mere 
memory,  poetical  or  otherwise,  of  the  past. 

Soil,  climate,  and  the  conditions  of  labour,  aU  here  combine  to 
favour  the  cocoa-plant ;  and  accordingly,  out  of  the  thirty  thousand 
acres  actually  under  cultivation  in  Dutch  Guiana,  we  find  that  a 
sixth  part  is  dedicated  to  its  production.  More  would  be  so,  but  tot 
the  time  required  before  a  fresh  plantation  can  bear  a  remunerative 
crop ;  five  or  six  years  must,  in  tact,  elapse  during  which  no  return  at 
all  is  made,  "  which  is  a  consideration  "  also,  though  in  an  oppodte 
sense  to  that  quoted  above. 

Cocoa  prospers ;  but  after  all  said  and  done,  sugar,  the  one  thing 
that  for  two  centuries  and  more  has  been  to  the  West  Indies — 
Dutch,  French,  Spanish,  or  English — ^what  cloth  is  to  Manchester, 
cutlery  to  Sheffield,  or  beer  to  Bavaria,  is  even  now,  de^ite  of 
emancipation,  free-trade,  beetroot,  prohibitive  regulations,  American 
tarifEs,  and  the  whole  array  of  adversities  mustered  against  it  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  the  "  favourite  "  of  the  agricultural  racecourse,  and 
holds  with  regard  to  other  products,  however  valuable,  the  same 
position  as  the  queen  of  the  chessboard  does  when  compared  with 
the  remaining  pieces.  Indeed  in  some — Demerara,  for  instADce — 
sugar  reigns,  like  Alexander  Selkirk  on  his  island,  not  only  supreme, 
but  alone ;  while  in  Surinam,  where,  more  than  in  the  generality  of 
West-Indian  regions,  she  has  many  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  suc- 
cessful rivals  to  contend  with,  she  vindicates  a  full  half  of  the 
reclaimed  soil  for  her  exclusive  domain.  Previous  to  emancipation, 
four-fifths  at  least  were  her  allotted  share.  No  fuller  evidence  of 
her  former  sway  need  be  sought  than  that  which  is  even  yet  every- 
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■where  supplied  by  the  aspect  of  the  great  houses,  gardens,  and  all ' 
the  belongings  of  the  old  sugar  plantations,  once  the  wealth  and  main- 
stay  of  the  Dutch  colony.  The  garb  is  now  too  often,  alas,  "  a 
world  too  wide  for  the  shmnk  shanks  "  of  the  present,  bat  it  wit- 
nesses to  the  time  when  it  was  cut  to  fitness  and  measure. 

And  here  on  our  way,  almost  opposite  the  cocoa-plantation  with 
its  modem  and  modest  demesnes  that  we  have  just  -visited,  appears 
the  large  sugar-estate  of  Yoorburg,  close  behind  Fort  Amsterdam,  at 
the  junction  point  of  the  river.  Let  us  land  and  gladden  the  heart  of 
the  manager — the  owner  ia,  like  too  many  others,  and  the  more  the 
pity,  an  absentee — by  a  visit.  Happy  indeed  would  he  be,  in  his 
awn  estimation  at  least,  were  we  to  comply  with  his  well-meant 
request  of  riding  round  every  acre  and  inspecting  every  cane  on  the 
grounds.  But  as  these  cover  five  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  actual 
cultivation,  besides  about  a  thoasand  more  of  yet  unreclaimed  conces- 
sion ;  as  the  sun,  too,  is  now  high  enough  to  be  very  hot,  and  we  have 
other  places  to  visit  and  sights  to  sec,  we  will  excuse  ourselves  as 
best  we  con,  thoagh  by  so  doing  wo  mark  an  indifference  on  our  part 
to  the  beauties  of  the  cane-field  that  he  may  forgive,  but  cannot 
cmnpreh^id. 

I  may  remark  by  the  way  that  in  this  respect  every  planter,  every 
manager,  Dutch,  Englidi,  Scotch,  ot  Irish,  in  the  West  Indies  is 
exactly  the  same.  None  of  them,  in  the  intense  and  personal  interest 
they  take  in  every  furrow,  every  cane,  can  understand  how  any  one 
else  can  feel  leas ;  or  how,  to  the  uninitiated  eye  one  acre  of  reed  is 
very  like  another ;  one  *ditch  resembles  another  ditch ;  just  as  the 
sheep  in  a  flock  are  mere  repetitions  the  one  of  the  other  to  all  but 
the  shepherd ;  or  as  one  baby  resembles  any  baby  to  every  apprehen- 
sion except  to  that  of  the  mother  or,  occasionally,  the  nurse.  Let 
OB,  however,  respect  what  we  are  not  worthy  to  share ;  and  do  thou 
decline  regretfully,  0  my  friend,  but  firmly — if  thou  desirest  not 
headache  and  twelve  hours'  subsequent  stupefaction  at  the  least — 
the  friendly  invitation  to  "  ride  round  "  the  estates,  in  a  sun  heat  say 
of  140"  F.,  for  two  whole  hours,  it  cannot  be  less ;  while  a  super- 
copious  breakfast,  and  all  kinds  of  cheerful  but  too  seductive  drinks, 
are  awaiting  you  on  your  return.  Accompany  us  rather  on  the  quiet 
circuit  we  will  now  make  about  the  house,  the  labourers'  cottages,  the 
ontbnildings,  and  two,  at  most  three,  acres  of  cane,  and  when  in 
foture  visiting  on  thy  own  account,  go  thou  and  do  likewise. 

Nor  is  even  the  following  picture  of  Yoorburg  to  be  taken  as  a 
photographic  Ukenesa,  but  rather  an  idealised  view,  combining  details 
taken  from  other  subjects  with  those  of  the  above-named  locality,  and 
true  to  many,  indeed  most,  sugar  estates  of  this  region,  because  limited 
to  the  exact  facte,  statistical  or  pictorial,  of  none. 

Wood   or  brick,   more  often  the   former,  the   landing-place   or 
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"  Stelling"  receives  us,  and  on  traversing  it  we  are  at  once  welcomed 
bj  the  shelter — ^half  a  minute's  exposure  to  the  sun  will  have  mado 
you  desire  it^ — of  a  cool,  well-swept,  well-trimmed  avenue,  most 
often,  as  it  happens  to  be  at  Yoorburg  itself,  of  mahogany  trees,  dark 
and  clustering,  sometimes  of  light  green  almond-trees,  or  locaet-treee, 
or  it  may  be  of  palms,  especially  betel ;  this  last  selected  rather  for 
the  perfect  beauty  of  sjnnmetry,  in  which  it  excels  all  other  palms, 
than  for  shade.  To  this  avenue,  which  may  be  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  yards  long,  succeeds  an  open  garden,  laid  out  in  walks 
where  "  caddie  "  does  duty  for  gravel,  and  flower-beds  in  which  roses, 
geraniums,  verbenas,  jessamines,  and  other  well-known  Europeanized 
flowers  and  plants,  mix  with  their  tropical  rivals,  of  equal  or  greater 
beauty  and  sweetness ;  their  names,  ah  me,  I  am  no  botanist ;  enough 
if  wonderful  passion-flowers,  noble  scarlet  lilies,  and  gorgeous  cactus- 
blossoms  be  mentioned  here ;  Canon  Kingsley's  chapter  on  the 
Botanical  Gardens  of  Triuidad  may  be  safely  consulted  for  the  rest 
Among  the  beds  and  garden-walks  keep  sentin^,  in  tme  Batavian 
fashion,  quaint  white-painted  wooden  statues,  mostly  classical  after 
Lempridre,  "  all  heathen  goddesses  most  rare,"  Venusea,  Dianas:, 
ApoUos,  Terpsichores,  Fortunes  on  wheels,  Bacohuses,  Fawns,  occa- 
sionally a  "William,  a  Van  Tromp,  or  some  other  hero  of  Dutch  land 
or  main,  these  last  recognisable  by  the  vestiges  of  cocked  bats  and 
tail  coata,  as  the  former  by  the  absence  of  those  or  any  other  articles 
of  raiment ;  and  all  with  their  due  proportion  of  mutilated  noses, 
lopped  hands,  and  the  many  injuries  of  sun,  rain,  and  envious  time. 
But  stay,  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  the  two  iron  popguns, 
that  command  the  landing  place,  and  flank  on  either  side  the  entry 
of  the  avenue ;  imitation  cannon,  that  in  everything  except  their 
greater  size  are  the  very  counterparts  of  those  "  devilish  engines  " 
that  our  early  chOdhood  thought  it  a  great  achievement  to  load  and 
flre  ofl'.  Here  the  children's  part  is  played'not  unsuccessfully  by  the 
negroes  themselves,  who  at  seventy  years  of  age  have  no  less  pleasure 
than  we  ourselves  might  have  felt  at  seven,  in  banging  off  their 
artillery  in  and  out  of  all  possible  seasons,  but  especially  on  the 
approach  of  distinguished  and  popular  visitors  like  His  Excellency 
the  Governor,  with  whom  I  am  happily  identified,  so  to  speak, 
during  this  trip.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  within  the  garden,  close 
under  the  house  windows  are  ranged  two,  four,  or  even  six  more 
pieces,  some  shaped  like  cannon,  others  like  mortars ;  and  these  too 
are  crammed  up  to  their  very  mouths  with  powder  and  improvised 
wadding,  and  exploded  on  festive  occasions ;  when,  as  ill-hap  will 
have  it,  their  over-repletion  often  results  in  bursting,  and  their 
bursting  in  the  extemporised  amputation  of  some  negro  arm,  leg,  or 
head,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  though  I  beard  of  many  a  heartrend- 
ing  or  limb-rending  event  of  the  kind,  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I 
witnessed  none  during  our  tour,  though  of  explosions  many. 
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Next  a  flight  of  stepa,  stone  or  brick,  guarded  by  a  handaome 
parapet  in  the  Dutch  style,  and  surmouated  by  a  platform,  ^th  more 
or  less  of  architectural  preteoeion,  leads  up  to  the  wide  front  door ; 
by  this  we  paas  and  find  ourselves  at  once  in  the  large  entrance 
ball,  that  here,  as  formerly  in  European  dwellings,  serres  for  dining 
room  and  reception  room  generally.  The  solid  furniture,  of  wood 
dark  with  age,  gives  it  a  quasi  old- English  look  ;  and  the  gloom,  for 
the  light  is  allowed  hut  a  scanty  entrance,  lest  her  sister  beat  should 
enter  too,  is  quasi  English  also.  But  the  stiff  portraits  on  the 
■wall,  ancestors,  relatives,  Netherland  celebrities,  royal  personages, 
governors,  Ac,  &c.,  are  entirely  Dutch  and  belong  to  the  wooden 
school  of  art.  The  central  table  is  of  any  given  size  and  strength, 
and  has  been  evidently  calculated  for  any  amount  of  guests  and 
viands.  We  shall  partake  of  the  latter  before  leaving,  and  bestow 
veU-merited  praise  on  cook  and  cellar.  Besides  the  hall  are  other 
apartments,  counting-ro<mis,  and  so  forth ;  above  it  is  a  second  story, 
above'  it  a  third,  for  the  brick  walla  are  strong,  and  hurricanes 
are  bere  as  in  Demerara  unknown ;  over  all  rises  a  high-pitched 
roof;  the  wolf,  or  griiBn,  or  lion,  or  whatever  crest  the  original 
proprietor  may  have  boasted,  figures  atop  as  gable  ornament  or 
vane.  The  whole  forma  a  manor-bouse  that  tnight  have  been 
transported,  by  substantial  Dutch  cherubs  of  course,  as  the  Loretto 
bauble  was  by  slim  Italian  angiolets,  from  amid  the  poplars  of 
Amheim  or  Bredvoort,  and  set  down  on  the  banks  of  Commeweyne. 
Only  the  not  unfrequent  adjuncts  of  a  trellised  verandah,  and  a  cool 
outside  gallery,  are  manifestly  not  of  extra-tropical  growth. 

We  have  received  our  welcome,  and  drunk  our  prelusory 
schnapps.  And  now  for  the  sight-seeing.  The  factory,  where 
the  canes,  crushed  into  mere  fibre  as  fast  as  the  negroes  can  lift 
them  £rom  the  canal-barge  alongside  on  to  the  insatiable  rollers 
close  by,  give  out  their  continuous  green  frothy  stream,  to  be  clarified, 
heated,  boiled,  reboiled,  tormented  fifty  ways,  till  it  finds  refuge  in 
the  hogsheads  or  rum  barrels;  resembling  in  every  stage  of  its 
coarse  its  counterpart  in  Demerara,  or  Jamaica,  minus,  however, 
except  in  one  solitary  instance,  the  expensive  refinem^its  of  the  cen- 
trifugal cylinder  and  vacuum  pan.  But  for  mere  delectation,  unless 
heat,  vapour,  noise,  and  an  annihilation  of  everything  in  general  be 
delectation,  which  I  hardly  think,  no  man  need  linger  in  a  factory, 
nor,  unless  he  desires  premature  intoxication  on  vapour,  in  a  rum- 
distillery  either.  Worth  attention,  however,  and  admiration  too,  is 
the  solidity  of  construction  by  which  the  huge  mass  of  building, 
doubly  heavy  from  the  ponderous  machinery  it  contains,  besides  its 
clustering  group  of  out-houses,  megaas-sheds,  taU  chimneys,  store- 
jdaces,  and  the  rest,  is  enabled  to  support  itself  upright  and  imyield- 
ing  on  a  soil  so  marshy  and  unstable.    The  foondattcois  in  many 
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instaaces,  I  am  told,  exceed  by  double  ia  dimension  the  buildings 
above. 

Ingenious  bees  these  sugar-making  ones.  Let  us  next  look  at  the 
hives  of  the  workers.  These  workers,  or,  metaphor  apart,  labourers, 
ore  here,  at  Yoorburg  I  mean,  and  on  not  a  few  other  estates,  of 
three  kinds.  Coolie,  Chinese,  and  Creole.  And,  should  any  one, 
smitten  with  a  desire  for  accuracy  and  statistics,  wish  to  know  their 
exact  numbers  in  this  particular  instance,  the  Coolies  at  Voorbu^ 
are  ninety  oil  told,  the  Chinese  one  hundred  and  eighty-one,  the 
,  Creoles  or  colonial-bom  negroes,  two  hundred. 

First  to  the  Ooolies.  Their  introduction  into  Surinam  is  of  recent 
date,  little  over  two  years,  in  &ct ;  but  everything  has  been  organized 
for  them  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  in  Demerara  or  Trinidad. 
They  have  their  Agents,  here  and  in  India,  their  official  protector,  a 

very  efficient  one  in  the  person  of  Mr.  A.  C ,  Her  Majesty's 

Consul ;  their  labour  and  pay  regulations  are  textually  identical  wi^i 
those  of  Demerara ;  they  are  duly  provided  with  a  medical  staff  and 
hospitals ;  in  a  word,  they  are,  if  anything,  more  fenced  in  here  firom 
every  shadow  of  a  grievance  than  even  in  an  English  colony; 
Mr.  Jenkins  himself  cou^d  not  ask  more  for  his  prot^g^s.  The  eye 
recognises  at  once  the  regulation  cottages,  all  like  pretty  maids— 
but  here  the  similarity  ceases — of  a  row,  with  garden  spaces  attached, 
back  yards,  verandahs,  and  every  attention  paid  l^  the  constructors 
to  dryness,  ventilation,  and  whatever  else  a  Parliamentary  Inspector 
of  the  most  practical  type  could  desire.  Thus  much  is  done  for  the 
immigrants  ;  but  except  to  amass  money,  with  an  occ&sional  whiff  at 
the  hookah  between  times,  from  morning  to  night,  the  "mild  Hindoo" 
is  not  incliaed  to  do  much  for  himself.  His  garden,  ill  planted  and 
ill  cared  for,  is  a  sorry  sight ;  his  dwelling,  for  what  concerns  the 
interior,  is  a  cross  between  a  gyp6yhut  and  a  rag-she^,  and  a 
pinched,  stingy,  meanness  characterizes  his  every  belonging  no  less 
than  himself.  That  he  may  also  excel,  in  "  grace,  ease,  courtesy, 
self-restraint,  dignity,  sweetness,  and  light,"  I  am  ready,  of  course, 
with  all  believers  in  "  At  Last,"  to  admit.  But  I  do  it  on  faith, 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen  either  in  the  West  Ijidies  or  the 
East.  Low-caste  Hindoos  in  their  own  land  are,  to  aU  ordinary- 
apprehension,  slovenly,  dirty,  ungraoefiil,  generally  unacceptable  in 
person  and  surroundings ;  and  the  Coolies  of  Yoorburg  may  have 
been  low^caste,  very  likely.  Yet  offensive  as  is  the  low-caste  Indian, 
were  I  estate-owner,  or  colonial  governor,  I  had  rather  see  the 
lowest  Parias  of  the  low,  than  a  single  trim,  smooth-&ced,  smooth- 
wayed,  clever,  high-caste  Hindoo  on  my  lands  or  in  my  colony. 

But  for  the  untidiness,  I  might  say  shif  tlessness  of  the  Surinam- 
planted  Coolies,  some  allowance  must  be  made.  They  are  new- 
comers, in  a  new  land,  among  what  are  to  them  new  races,  and  if  it 
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takes  some  time  even  for  tlie  European  under  ench  like  circumstanoos 
to  pluck  up  heart  and  be  a-doing,  the  procesa  of  adaptation  is  yet 
slower  for  the  Asiatic.  In  Demerora,  where  they  have  now  dwelt 
for  years  with  Europeans  to  stimulate  and  direct  them,  and  negroes 
to  teach  them  gardening  without  doors  and  tidiness  within,  the 
Coolies  certainly  make  a  hetter  show,  and  so  do  their  dwellings. 
But  they  have  much  as  yet  to  learn  in  Surinam, 

Passing  a  dyke  or  two,  we  come  next  on  the  Chinese  cottages,  in 
construction  and  outward  arrangement  identical  with  those  of  the 
Coolies,  or  nearly  so.  The  gardens  here  show  a  decided  improvement, 
not  indeed  in  the  shape  of  flowers,  or  of  any  of  the  pretty  grace- 
ful things  of  the  soil,  for  of  such  there  arc  none  here ;  hut  iiiere  are 
useful  vegetables  and  potherbs  in  plenty  ;  spade  and  hoe,  manure  and 
water,  care  and  forethought,  have  done  their  work  and  ore  receiving 
their  reward.  But  the  inside  of  a  Chinese  dwelling — guarda  epasaa. 
"Well,  Chinamen  are  fond  of  pigs,  and  if  they  have  a  fancy  themselves 
to  live  in  pigstyes,  it  is  all  in  character. 

A  dyke  or  two  more  has  to  be  crossed,  and  we  enter  the  Creole 
village.  Here  regulation  has  done  less,  and  individual  will  and 
fancy  more.  But  the  negroes  are  Dutch  trained,  and  have  an  idea  of 
straight  lines  and  orderly  rows,  by  no  means  African ;  though  in  the 
English-like  preference  given  to  isolated  dwellings  in  which  each 
household  can  live  apart,  over  conjoint  ones,  they  do  hut  follow  the 
custom  of  their  ancestral  birth-place.  Their  gardens  are  well-stocked, 
not  with  fruit  and  vegetables  only,  with  plantains,  mangoes,  bananas, 
yams,  sweet-potatoes,  peas,  and  the  like  things  good  for  food,  hut 
also  with  whatever  is  pleasant  to  the  eye ;  with  gay  flowers,  twining 
creepers,  bright  berries,  scarlet  and  black ;  in  fine,  with  the  hriUiant 
colours  and  strong  contrasts  that  befit  African  taste.  Inside  their 
dwellings  are  comfortable,  and  in  most  instances  clean,  neatly 
arranged  too,  though  the  space  is  very  often  overcrowded  with 
iumiture,  the  tables  covered  with  cheap  glass  and-crockery,  more  for 
show  than  use,  and  the  walls  hung  round  with  s  confused  medley  of 
gaudy  prints.  These  Creoles  evidently  know  how  to  enjoy  life,  and 
have  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it ;  the  wisest  resolution,  it  may  be, 
for  ua  mortals  in  our  little  day. 

Enough  of  Creoles,  Chinese,  and  Coolies  for  this  once ;  we  are  yet 
at  the  outset  of  our  voyage.  Betuming  towards  the  factory,  we  pay 
a  visit  to  the  airy  and  well-constructed  hospital ;  sore-feet  seem  the 
principal  complaint.  The  climate  is,  in  itself,  a  healthy  one ; 
epidemics  are  rare,  marsh-fever  scarcely  heard  of,  and  yellow-fever, 
like  cholera,  a  historical  event  of  years  past.  Hence  disease  when 
it  occurs  is  mostly  traceable  to  some  distinct  cause  of  individual 
folly,  unreasonable  custom,  or,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  the 
aelf-stinting  Coolie,  insufficient  diet.     Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that 
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here,  as  in  almost  every  other  West  Indian  colony — Demerara  is 
one  of  the  few  honourable  exceptions — sanitary  regulations  and 
medical  service  are  far  from  their  best.  Let  them  be  reformed,  as 
they  easily  may,  and  the  inhabitant,  European  or  other,  of  the 
Guiana  coast  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  lot,  eo  far  as 
climate  is  concerned,  even  when  contrasted  with  the  bracing  atmo- 
sphere and  invigorating  breezes  of  the  northern  sea-shore. 

A  look  at  the  truly  regal  King-Palm,  an  African  importation,  and 
said  to  be  the  only  specimen  in  the  colony,  that  waves  its  crown  of 
dense  fronds,  each  thirty  and  forty  feet  long,  in  front  of  the  Voorbnrg 
residence,  and  we  re-embark ;  not  sorry,  after  the  hot  sunshine 
we  have  endured,  to  find  ourselves  once  more  under  the  boat-awning 
in  the  temperate  river  breeze. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  have  rounded  the  point  of  Fort 
Amsterdam,  where  of  course  flags  are  flying  and  officers  and  soldiers 
in  all  the  glory  of  uniform  are  hastily  marshalling  themselves  along- 
side of  the  battery  at  the  water's  edge  to  greet  his  Excellency,  who, 
hat  in  hand,  acknowledges  their  salutations  &om  the  deck.  And 
now,  with  the  tide  to  help,  we  are  steaming  up  the  giant  Com- 
meweyne,  and  enter  straight  on  a  scene  of  singular  beauty,  and  a 
character  all  its  own.  For  breadth  of  stream,  indeed,  and  c<dour  or 
discolour  of  water,  the  river  hereabouts,  that  is  for  about  twenty 
miles  of  its  lower  course,  might  &irly  pass  for  the  Danube  anywhere 
between  Orsova  and  Widdin,  or  perhaps  for  a  main-branch  of  the 
Nile  about  Benha,  with  the  sole  discrepancy  that  whereas  the 
Commeweyne,  thanks  to  the  neighbouring  Atlantic,  is  tidal,  the  two 
last-named  tributaries  of  the  tideless  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas 
fire  not  so.  But  that  large  reddish  water-snake,  that  writhes  its  ugly 
way  up  the  current ;  that  timber-raft  of  rough-hewn  but  costly 
materials,  bearing  on  its  planks  the  tall  naked  African  flgures  that 
guide  its  way ;  that  light  Indian  corial,  balanced  as  venturesomely  as 
any  Oxford  skifl",  and  managed  by  a  boatman  as  skilful,  however 
ragged  his  clothes,  and  reckless  his  seeming,  as  the  precisest  Oxford 
undergraduate ;  that  gleaming  gondola-like  barge,  with  its  covered 
cabin — is  the  reclining  form  within  dark  or  fair  p — and  it«  cheery- 
singing  crew — all  these  are  objects  not  of  Bulgarian,  nor  even,  though 
not  absolutely  dissimilar,  of  Egyptian  river-Hfe.  The  hot  light 
mirrored  on  the  turbid  water,  the  moist  hot  breeze,  the  intense  hot 
stillness  of  earth  and  sky,  between  which  the  very  river  seems  as  if 
motionless,  and  sleeping  in  the  monotony  of  its  tepid  flow — these 
also  are  unknown  to  the  Nile  of  the  Cairene  Delta,  or  the  Turko- 
Wallachian  Danube ;  they  belong  to  a  more  central  zone.  Detaila  of 
the  sort  might,  however,  he  every  one  of  them,  the  "  bush  negroes  " 
and  the  covered  Dutch  barges  excepted — equally  well  found,  as  I 
myself  can  bear  witness,  on  the  Essequibo,  the  Demerara,  or  any 
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other  of  the  neighbouring  Quiana-coast  rivers.  But  not  bo  the 
scarce  interrupted  succession  of  estates,  sugar,  cocoa,  and  plaintain,  to 
the  right  and  left,  each  with  its  quaint  name,  most  often  Dutch, 
telling  some  tale  of  the  hopes,  cares,  expectations,  anxieties,  affections, 
joys,  sorrows,  of  former  owners  long  ago. 

Various  as  were  the  early  fortimes  of  the  "Estates,"  their  later 
times  have  been  to  the  full  as  varied,  or  perhaps  more.  Some 
have  by  good  management,  backed  with  the  requisite  capital, 
retained  through  all  vicissitudes  of  trade  and  strife,  of  slavery, 
apprenticeship,  and  emancipation,  a  sufHciency  of  Creole  labour  to 
keep  all  or  the  greater  part  of  their  old  West- Indian  prosperity ; 
and  announce  themselves  accordingly  as  we  sail  past,  by  smoking 
chimneys,  roofs  and  walls  in  good  repair,  and  clustering  cottages, 
amid  the  dense  green  of  cocoa  groves,  or  the  verdant  monotony  of 
sugar-canes,  only  interrupted  at  regular  distances  by  canal  and 
dyke,  or  by  some  long  palm  row,  planted  more  for  beauty  than  ibr 
profit.  In  the  distance  towers  a  huge  cotton-tree,  magnificent  to 
look  at,  but  useless  else,  and  chiefiy  spared  to  humour  negro  super- 
stition, that  yet  brings  offerings  of  food  and  drink  to  the  invisible 
power,  rather  maleficent  than  otherwise,  supposed  to  reside  under 
its  boughs.  Or,  again,  signs  of  recent  additions  and  improvements, 
with  long  white  rows  of  regulation-built  cottages,  the  tenements  of 
Coolies  or  Chinese,  attest  fortunes  not  only  maintained  but  improved 
by  the  infusion  of  "  new  blood  "  from  the  Indian  or  the  Celestial 
l^pire.  Or  a  reverse  process  has  taken  place  ;  the  cane  has 
abdicated  in  favour  of  less  costly,  but  also  less  remunerative  rivals ; 
and  the  white  proprietor  has  made  place  for  a  black  landowner,  or 
more  commonly  for  several,  who  now  cultivate  the  land  in  accord- 
ance with  their  narrow  means.  Here  the  emerald  monotony  of  the 
land  is  broken ;  patches  of  cassava-growth,  like  an  infinity  of  soft 
green  cupolas,  crowded  one  oa  the  other,  and  undulating  to  every 
breath  of  air,  show  chequerwise  between  acres  where  the  metallic 
glitter  of  vigorous  plantain  leaves,  or  tall  hop-like  rows  of  climbing 
yam,  tell  of  an  unexhausted  and  seemingly  inexhaustible  eoiL 
Jotted  freely  amid  the  lesser  growths,  fruit  trees  of  every  kind  spread 
unpruned  with  a  luxuriance  that  says  more  for  the  quantity  than  the 
quality  of  their  crop  ;  but  this  is  the  tropical  rule,  and  even  Dutch 
gardening  skill  is  unavailing  against  the  exuberance  of  growth  in 
climates  like  these.  Meanwhile,  the  stately  residence  of  the  former 
proprietor,  who  by  the  way  had  in  all  probability  been  for  many 
years  an  absentee,  before,  by  a  natural  result  he  became  a  bankrupt 
— the  transition  is  a  stereotyped  one,  and  recurs  every  day — 
has  at  last  been  totally  abandoned  as  out  of  keeping  with  the 
simpler  requirements  of  his  successors.  They  content  themselves 
with  small  cottages  half-buried  in  a  medley  of  fiower>busbes,  and 
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Utchea-growth  close  by;  though  in  more  than  one  instance  our 
Creole,  reverting  to  the  hereditary  Oriental  instinct  of  ease  and 
hov  to  take  it,  has  built  himself  on  the  green  margin  of  some 
creek  or  river  inlet,  a  pretty  painted  kiosk,  worthy  of  finding  plaoe 
among  its  likenesses  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorns  or  Nile,  and 
answering  the  same  ends.  An  unroofed  factory  and  ruined  chimney 
close  by  combine  to  mark  the  present  phase,  a  necessary  though  a 
transient  one,  of  land  ownership,  through  which  Surinam  is  parsing ; 
a  more  hopeful  one,  though  less  brilliant,  than  that  of  exclnsiTely 
large  Estates  and  costly  factories  owned  by  few. 

I  am  again, — for  this  is  not  a  diary,  where  everything  is  put 
down  according  to  the  order  in  which  it  occurred,  but  rather  a  land- 
scape picture,  where  I  take  the  liberty  of  arranging  accessories  as 
beat  may  suit  convenience  or  effect, — I  am  again  on  board  our 
steamer  onward  bound  with  the  rest.  Sometimes  our  course  lies 
along  the  centre  of  the  river,  and  then  we  have  a  general  view  of 
either  side,  far  oS,  but  seen  in  that  clearness  of  atmosphere  unknown 
to  the  northern  climes,  which,  while  it  abolishes  the  effects  of 
distance,  creates  a  curious  illusion,  making  the  smallness  of  the 
remoter  objects  appear  not  relative  but  absolute.  Sharp-edged  and 
bright-coloured  in  the  aun,  houses  and  cottages  stand  out  in  aa 
apparent  fore-ground  of  tree  and  field  ;  miniature  dwellings,  among 
a  miniature  vegetation  ;  with  liKpatian  likenesses  of  men  and  women 
between.  Then,  again,  we  approach  one  or  the  other  bank ;  and  see  I 
the  little  palm-model  is  sixty  feet  high  at  least,  and  the  gabled  toy- 
houae  a  large  mansion  three  or  four  storeys  high.  And  now  the 
fields  and  gardens  reach  down  to  the  very  brink  of  the  stream,  and 
our  approach  haa  been  watched  by  the  labourers  from  far ;  so  that 
by  the  time  we  are  gliding  alongside,  troops  of  blacks,  men  and 
women,  the  former  having  hastily  slipped  on  thdr  white  shirts,  the 
latter  rearranged  their  picturesque  head-kerchiefs  of  every  device 
and  colour,  gala  fashion,  hurry  down  to  the  landing-place  for  a 
welcome.  Some  bear  with  them  little  Dutch  or  fancy  flags,  others, 
the  children  especially,  have  wild  flowers  in  their  hands ;  two  or 
three  instruments  of  music,  or  what  does  duty  for  them,  are  heard  in 
the  crowd ;  and  a  dense  group  forms,  with  the  eager  serionanees 
befitting  the  occaaion  about  the  two  dwarf  cannon  by  the  wharfside, 
which  are  now  banged  off  amid  the  triumphant  shouts  of  the  one 
eex  and  the  screams  of  the  other.  We,  on  the  deck  and  paddle- 
boxes,  return  the  greetings  as  beat  we  may,  the  Governor  waves  his 
hat,  &esh  shouts  follow  ;  till  the  popular  excitement — on  shore,  be 
it  understood — takes  the  form  of  a  dance,  begun  for  our  delectation, 
and  continued  for  that  of  the  dancers  themselves,  long  after  we  have 
glided  away.  White  dresses,  dashed  here  and  there  by  a  sprinkling 
of  gay  colours ;  behind  them  a  glowing  acreen  of  garden  Aowen, 
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fiirtlier  back  and  all  around  the  emerald  green  of  cane-fields,  over- 
liead  tall  palms,  not  half  seared  and  scant  of  foliage  as  we  too 
freqaently  see  them  in  the  vind-Gwept  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
archipelago,  but  luxuriant  with  their  heavy  crowns  ;  or  giaat 
flowering  trees,  crimson  and  yellow,  the  whole  flooded,  penetrated 
everywhere  by  the  steady  brigbtnesa  of  the  tropical  day, — 

"  Tin  all  things  seem  onlj  one 
In  the  univeraal  sun," 

a  gay  sight,  and  harmonizing  well  with  the  sounds  of  welcome, 
happiness,  and  mirth.  These  tell,  not  indeed  perhaps  of  all-absorbing 
industry,  of  venturesome  speculation,  and  colossal  success,  but  of 
sufficiency,  contentment,  and  well-doing, — good  things  too  in  their 
way. 


Chapter   IV. 

" a  leaf  on  the  ana  great  tree,  that  np  from  old  timo 

Growing,  contains  in  itself  the  whola  of  the  rirtue  and  life  of 
Ujgone  dayE,  diswing  now  to  itself  all  kindroda  and  aationB, 
And  must  have  for  itself  the  whole  irorld  for  its  root  and  hranches." 

Ddring  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  Fort  Sommelsdyk  con- 
tinned  to  be  a  position  of  the  greatest  importance,  covering  the  bulk 
of  the  colonial  estates  and  the  capital  itself  from  the  frequent  inroads 
of  Cayenne  depredators,  and  their  allies,  the  French  maroons.  With 
the  final  repression  of  these  marauders,  the  miKtary  duties  of  the 
post  may  be  said  to  have  ceased ;  and  it  has  now  for  several  years 
served  only  as  a  police  station.  No  spot  could  have  been  better 
chosen ;  no  truer  centre  found  anywhere.  Not  only  does  the  Com- 
meweyne  River,  with  its  double  fringe  of  estates  and  cultivation 
reaching  far  to  the  south,  hero  unit*  with  its  main  tributary,  the 
Cottica,  the  eastern  artery  of  a  wide  and  populous  district ;  but  the  same 
way  gives  direct  access  to  the  Ferica  Kiver,  another  important  affluent 
from  the  south-east ;  while  at  a  little  distance  the  Matappica  water- 
course branches  off  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  winding  amid  a 
populous  region  of  plantations  and  cane-fleldsj  finds  an  opening  to  the 
sea  beyond.  Half  the  cultivation,  and,  owing  to  the  character  of  the 
estates,  more  than  half  the  rural  population  of  Butch  Guiana,  are 
within  the  range  of  these  districts  ;  and  the  selection  of  this  post  will 
ever  remain  a  proof  of  the  administrative,  no  less  than  of  the  military 
talents  of  Van  Sommelsdyk. 

The  small  fort,  a  pentagon,  erected  on  a  grass-grown  promontor}' 
p2 
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at  the  meetiug  of  the  two  great  waters,  has  a  veiy  pretty  appearance. 
On  every  eide  the  further  view  is  shut  off  by  the  dense  forest  through 
which  the  rivers  make  their  winding  way  hy  channels  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  in  depth  ;  no  other  habitation  is  in  sight ;  and  the  cleared 
space  around  the  fort  buildings  has  an  out- of- the- world  look,  befitting 
a  scene  of  weird  adventure  in  "  Mabinogion "  or  the  "  Fairie 
Queene."  But  the  poetry  of  the  New  World  is  in  itself,  not  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  behold  it ;  and  if  fairies  exist  west  of  the  Atlantic, 
they  are  invisible  for  the  most.  Above  its  junction,  the  Commeweyne 
changes  character,  and  instead  of  being  a  broad,  slow -flowing  volume 
of  brackish  water,  becomes  a  comparatively  narrow,  but  deep  and 
rapid  stream  ;  while  its  former  muddy  colour  is  exchanged  for  pure 
black,  not  unlike  the  appearance  of  the  mid- Atlantic  depths  in  its 
inky  glassiness.  If  taken  up,  however,  in  small  quantity,  the  black 
colour,  which  is  due  chiefly  to  the  depth,  gives  place  to  a  light 
yellow;  otherwise  the  water  is  clear,  free  from  any  admixture  of 
mud,  and  perfectly  healthy,  with  a  slightly  astringent  taste.  These 
peculiarities  are  popularly  'ascribed  to  some  vegetable  extract  of  the 
nature  of  tannin,  derived  from  the  decomposing  substances  of  the 
equatorial  forest,  underneath  which  these  rivers  take  their  rise. 

We  for  our  part  no  longer  pursue  our  voyage  on  the  Commeweyne, 
but  diverging,  follow  its  tributary — or  rather  an  equal  atreaoi — the 
Cottica,  and  oar  course  is  henceforth  east;  almost  parallel  with  the 
sea-line,  though  at  some  distance  from  it.  From  Fort  Sommelsdyk 
onwards,  the  view  on  either  bank  gains  in  beauty  what  it  loses  in 
■extent.  The  bendings  and  turnings  of  the  river  are  innumerable; 
indeed,  it  not  rarely  coils  itself  on  itself  in  an  almost  circular  loop, 
the  nearest  points  of  which  have  been  in  many  instances  artificially 
-connected  by  a  short  but  deep  and  navigable  canal,  the  work  of 
Dutch  industry.  Several  little  islands,  each  an  impenetrable  mass  of 
tangled  vegetation,  have  thus  been  formed ;  on  two  larger  ones,  hi 
up  the  river,  coffee  is  still  grown.  It  was^for  many  years  one  of  the 
main  articles  of  cultivation  in  these  districts,  though  now  it  has 
fallen  into  unmerited  neglect ;  whence  it  will  doubtless  be  rescued 
whenever  a  better  proportioned  labour  supply  shall  allow  the  colonists 
to  reoccupy  and  extend  the  narrow  limits  within  which  their  activity 
is  at  present  restricted.  Several  creeks,  as  all  lesser  watercourses 
are  here  called,  fall  into  the  main  stream,  or  from  distance  to  dis- 
tance connect  it,  by  the  aid  of  canals,  with  the  sea.  On  the  banks  of 
one  of  these  flourished,  in  days  gone  by,  the  still  famous  Helena,  a 
Mulatto  syren,  whose  dusky  charms  are  said  to  have  rivalled  in  tlieir 
mischievous  effects,  if  not  in  other  respects,  those  of  her  Grecian 
namesake.  These  creeks,  with  the  can^  and  ditches  dependent  oa 
them,  complete  the  water-system  alike  of  irrigation  and  traffic 
throughout  this  wonderful  land,  where  nature  has  done  so  much. 
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and  art  and  skill  yet  more.  But  whatever  the  sea  commuaication 
through  these  occasional  openings,  no  brackish  taint  ever  finds  its 
way  to  the  higher  level,  through  which  the  Oottica  flows ;  and  the 
fraehaess  of  the  water  is  betokened  by  the  ever-increasing  loveliness 
and  variety  of  the  riverside  vegetation.  Lowest  down  hangs  the 
broad  Mnge  of  the  large-leaved  "moco-moco" — a  plant  that  has,  I 
suppose,  some  authentic  Latin  name,  only  I  know  it  not ;  nor  would 
it,  however  appropriate,  give  thee,  perhaps,  gentle  reader,  any 
clearer  idea  of  the  plant  than  may  its  Indian  one,^ — dipping  its 
glossy  green  clusters  into  the  very  stream.  Above  tower  all  the 
giants  of  West  Indian  and  South  American  forests,  knit  together  by 
endless  meshes  of  convolvulus,  Uane,  creeper,  and  wild  vine,  the 
woorali,  I  am  told,  among  the  rest ;  and  surcharged  with  parasites, 
till  the  burden  of  a  single  tree  seems  sufficient  to  replenish  all 
the  hothouses  of  England  and  Wales  from  store  to  roof.  Piercing 
through  these,  the  eta-polm — it  resembles  in  growth  the  toddy-palm 
of  the  East  Indies,  and,  for  aught  my  ignorance  can  object  to  the 
contrary,  may  be  the  very  same — waves  its  graceful  fans  high  against 
the  steady  blue ;  and  birds  innumerable — block,  white,  mottled,  plain, 
blue,  yellow,  crimson,  long-billed,  parrot-billed,  a  whole  aviary  let 
loose — fly  among  the  boughs,  or  strut  fearless  between  the  tree- 
trunks,  or  stand  mid-leg  deep,  meditative,  in  the  water.  Large 
lizards  abound  on  the  banks,  and  snakes  too,  it  may  be,  but  they 
have  the  grace  to  keep  out  of  sight,  along  with  the  jaguars  and 
other  unpleasant  occupants  of  the  Quiana  jungle.  In  their  stead 
light  Gorials,  sometimes  with  only  a  woman  to  paddle,  sometimes 
a  man  or  boy,  dart  out  of  the  harbour-like  shelter  of  the  creeks ; 
bush-negro  families  peer  curiously  from  the  doors  of  their  floating 
cottages,  or  guide  their  timber-rofts  down  the  stream.  Ever  and 
anon  a  white  painted  barque,  conveying  an  overseer,  a  book-keeper, 
or  some  other  of  the  white  or  semi-white  gentry,  rows  quickly  by,  for 
the  river  is  the  highway,  and  the  wayfarers  along  it  many  :  so  that 
even  where  its  bonks  are  at  the  loneliest,  the  stream  itself  has  life 
and  activity  enough  to  show.  More  often,  however,  it  passes  between 
coltivated  lands :  for  white  the  factories  and  sugar  estates  diminish 
in  number  as  we  go  further  up,  the  small  Creole  properties  increase  ; 
and  comfortable  little  dwellings,  places,  cottages,  sheds,  and  out- 
houses, amid  every  variety  of  "  provision  ground  "  cultivation,  mul- 
tiply along  the  bank.  Here,  too,  even  more  than  along  the  Comme- 
weyne,  men  in  every  variety  of  costume — from  the  raggedest  half- 
nakedness  that  in  this  climate  betokens,  not  exactly  want,  but  rather 
hard  out-door  work,  to  the  white  trousers  and  black  coat,  the  badges 
of  the  upper-class  negro  Creole — and  a  yet  greater  number  of 
women,  who  have  fortunately  not  learned  to  exchange  the  becoming 
and  practical  turban  of  their  race  for  the  ridiculous  hat  and  bonnet 
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of  European  fasIiioD,  come  down  te  honour  the  Governor's  passage ; 
nor  does  the  blazing  afternoon  eun,  now  at  bis  hottest,  seem  to  have 
the  least  effect  on  the  energy  of  their  welcome.  And  I  may  add  tkat 
not  here  only,  and  in  the  more  secluded  districts  of  the  colony,  but 
throughout  its  entire  extent,  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  anything 
indicating,  however  remotely,  the  duality  of  feeling  that  in  so  many 
other  West  Indian  settlements — the  Danish  most — draws  a  line  of 
separation,  if  not  hostility,  between  the  black  and  the  white  inha- 
bitants of  the  land.  The  Creoles  of  Surinam  are  not  less  loyal  to  the 
Butch  tricolor  than  the  burghers  of  Leyden,  and  King  William  him- 
self could  hardly  expect  a  more  affectionately  enthusiastic  greeting, 
were  he  to  make  a  tour  through  the  seven  Provinces,  than  hia  repre- 
sentative receives  when  visiting  his  Transatlantic  subjects  of  the 
same  rule.  And  in  this  matter,  observation  is  confirmed  by  history; 
nor  since  the  conclusion,  in  1777,  of  the  long  and  bloody  Maroon 
wars,  has  a  single  outbreak  or  show  of  insubordination  disturbed  the 
interior  harmony  of  Dutch  Gluiana. 

For  this  happy  state  of  things,  contrasting  so  advantageoudy 
with  the  records  of  too  many  other  neighbouring  colonies,  the  wise 
and  kindly  rule  of  an  enlightened  Government  has  been,  of  course, 
the  principal  promoter  and  cause.  But  no  small  share  of  the 
praise  is  also  due  to  the  tmeet  friends  and  best  guides  Europe  has 
ever  supplied  to  the  African  race,  the  Moravian  brothers.  More 
fortunate  than  their  compeers  of  Jamaica  and  its  sister-island*, 
the  Surinam  slaves  fell  to  the  share  of  these  Moravian  teachers, 
who  had  already  as  far  back  as  1735  organized  settlements  among 
the  Indians  of  the  interior  with  mach  labour  and  little  result.  It 
is  remarkable  that  almost  the  only  teachers  who  have  met  with  any 
success — and  indeed  their  success,  so  to  call  it,  has  been  considerably 
among  the  Indians  of  the  two  Continents  south  and  north — are 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  A  sensuous  idolatry  best  fits  a  sensuous 
good-for-nothing  raoe.  Whereas  when  a  Catholic  missionary 
suggested  to  a  bush-negro  the  other  day  the  propriety  of  ex- 
changing his  hereditary  worship  of  the  cotton-tree  for  that  of  an 
imaged  Virgin  Mary,  the  black  is  reported  to  have  answered,  "God 
made  our  idol,  man  made  yours ;  and,  besides,  ours  is  the  finer  of  the 
two,"  and  accordingly  declined  the  exchange.  "  Se  non  e  vero,  e 
ben  trovato." 

Hut  to  return  to  the  Moravians.  When,  after  some  difficulty, 
though  less  than  might  have  been  anticipated  ^m  the  nature  of 
things,  on  the  masters'  part,  they  were  allowed  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  slaves,  their  success  was  as  rapid  as  it  was  well- 
deserved.  In  1776  the  first  negro  was  baptized  and  admitted  as  a 
member  of  the  congregation,  and  the  countenance  publicly  and 
generotisly  given  on  the  occasion  by  the  Governor  of  the  colony 
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marked  this  step  with  tlie  importance  of  a  historical  eveiit.  The 
very  same  year  a  MoraTian  teaching  establishment  was  opened  on 
one  of  the  Commewejne  estates,  others  followed,  and  long  before  the 
emancipation  of  1863,  three-fourths  of  the  working  negroes  had 
been  numbered  in  the  Moravian  ranks.  The  latest  census  gives 
nineteen  Moravian  schools,  attended  by  more  than  two  thousand 
two  hundred  children,  while  over  twenty-four  thousand  names,  all 
Creole,  are  inscribed  in  the  register  of  the  Hermhut  brotherhood. 

That  the  emancipation,  too  long  deferred,  of  1863,  was  neither 
preceded,  accompanied,  nor  followed  in  Dutch  Ghiiana  by  any 
disturbances  L'ke  those  which  £^tated  Jamaica,  Demerara,  and  other 
settlements  thirty  years  before ;  that  apprenticeship,  so  signal  a 
failure  elsewhere,  here  proved  a  success ;  that  when  this  too  came  to 
its  appointed  end  In  1873,  scarce  one  among  the  thousand  of  Creole 
labourers  on  the  estates  struck  work,  or  took  advantage  of  his  new 
completeness  of  freedom  to  give  himself  up  to  idleness  and  vagabond 
life — these  things  are  mainly  due,  so  the  colonists  acknowledge,  to 
the  spirit  of  subordination,  industry,  and  order  inspired  in  their 
pupils  by  the  Moravian  teachers.  Alike  untinctured  by  Baptist 
restlessness  and  Methodist  fanaticism,  their  loyalty  and  good  sense 
had  prepared  a  people  worthy  of  the  rights  into  the  enjoyment  of 
which  they  at  last  entered ;  they  had  made  of  the  slaves  under  their 
tutorial^care,  not  only,  as  the  phrase  goes,  good  Christians,  but  they 
had  also  made  of  them  what  the  majority  of  other  teachers  had 
failed  to  do,  good  citizens  and  good  subjects  ;  loyal  to  their  govern- 
ment, respectful  to  their  superiors,  orderly  among  themselves. 
Obeah  and  poisoning,  serious  crimw  indeed  in  any  form,  are  almost 
tmknown  in  Dutch  Guiana;  camp-meetings  and  the  disgraceful 
extravagances  of  "native  Baptist"  preachers,  mountebanks,  and 
demagogues  entirely  so. 

Liberty  of  conscience  and  the  freedom  of  every  man  to  choose  and 
follow  whatever  religion  he  will,  are  very  good  things ;  yet  even 
their  warmest  supporter  would  hardly  hesitate  to  bring  up  his 
children  by  preference  in  that  form  of  religion  to  which  he  himself 
belongs.  Negroes  in  their  present  phase  are  children ;  when  newly 
emancipated  they  might  have  been  more  properly  termed  babies ; 
and  there  would  certainly  have  been  thea  no  harm,  nor  even  much 
difficulty,  in  prescribing  for  them  some  one  of  the  many  modes  of 
Christianity  best  adapted  to  their  comprehension  and  capabilities. 
And  of  all  modes  the  Moravian,  with  its  simple  creed,  simple 
though  emotional  worship,  strict  discipline,  and  absence  of  priestly 
caste-ship,  would  I  venture  to  tliink  have  been  the  best. 

These  reflections,  which,  so  far  as  they  are  merely  reflections,  the 
reader-companion  of  my  trip  is  free  to  adopt  or  reject  as  he  pleases, 
liave  in  this  my  narrative  derived  their  origin  from  the  sight  of  the 
bam-like  buildings  of  the  Moravian  establishment  colled  of  Char- 
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lottenburg  alongeide  of  which  we  ate  now  home  on  the  clear  black 
depths  of  the  Gottica.  The  high-roofed  conventual-looking  mansion 
occupied  by  teachers  themselyes  has  a  aomewhat  German  air ;  the 
chapel,  school-house,  and  cattle-sheds,  from  which  last,  with  garden 
cultivation  and  farming  work  on  a  email  scale,  the  mission  is 
chiefly  supported,  are  all  spacious  and  all  plain  even  to  ugliness. 
If  we  enter  the  buildings,  we  shall  see  little  more,  or  in  truth 
nothing  whatever,  to  gratify  the  artistic  sense.  Within  as  without, 
any  approach  to  ornamentation,  not  decorative  only,  but  architectural 
even,  is  strictly  excluded ;  though  whether  for  reasons  of  economy 
or  on  some  abstract  principle,  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
speculative  craze,  for  why  should  not  the  Moravians  have  craze» 
of  fheir  own  like  other  denominations  ?  However,  as  this  fancy,  if 
fancy  it  be,  does  not  interfere  with  the  practical  utility  of  the 
constructions,  which  are  cool,  roomy,  well-aired,  and  weU-kept, 
want  of  beauty  may  be  pardoned  though  deplored.  The  interior 
arrangements,  too,  offer  nothing  to  make  a  description  interesting. 
A  school-room,  an  elementary  one  especially.  Is  much  the  same  all 
the  world  over,  whether  the  scholars  be  black  or  white ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  a  meeting-house  and  its  contents.  But  as  I 
have  already  said,  they  answer  the  purposes  they  were  intended  for, 
and  in  addition  they  really  come  up  to  the  popular  idea.  Private 
dwellings,  by  African  rule  of  taste,  should  be  small,  mere  sleeping- 
coverts  in  fact,  with  an  open  verandah  or  shed  tacked  on,  it  may  be, 
but  as  little  constnictiou  as  possible.  Public  buildings,  on  the 
contrary,  cannot  be  too  large.  For  decoration,  the  African  eye  ha» 
no  great  discernment ;  it  appreciates  bright  colours  and  their  com- 
binations, but  that  is  nearly  all-  In  form,  imitative  form  especially, 
they  are  at  the  very  first  letter  of  the  art  alphabet ;  nor  were  the 
most  gifted  of  their  kind,  the  ancient  Egyptians,  much  further 
advanced  in  either  respect.  What  then  can  be  expected  from  the 
West  Coast  national  type  P  Eut  like  the  princes  of  their  brother- 
hood, the  light-coloured  Africans  of  the  Nile  valley,  the  Congo 
negro,  and  the  naturalised  South-American  Creole,  understand  the 
value  of  size  in  architecture  as  well  as  Mr.  Fergusson  himself, 
though  not  equally  able  perhaps  to  give  the  reason  of  the  value ;  and 
the  spacious  assembly-room  and  wide  enclosure  of  a  central  African 
palace,  or  a  Surinam  negro  meeting-place,  are  the  legitimate  though 
somewhat  feeble  and  degenerate  descendants  of  the  giant  structures 
of  Camac. 

Cottages  and  gardens  extend  far  away  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
open  space  where  stiinds  the  central  establishment ;  cocoa-nut  trees 
form  a  conspicuous  and  a  very  agreeable  figure  in  the  general  land- 
scape. Sir  Charles  Dilke  asserts,  correctly,  I  take  for  granted,  that 
two  hundred   thousand  acres  of  Ceylon  land  are  shaded  by  cocoa- 
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palms,  yieldiDg  firom  seven  to  eight  hundred  million  cocoa-nuts  a 
year,  and  worth  two  millions  sterling.  Amen.  There  is  no  resson, 
or,  to  put  it  better,  no  hindrance,  either  of  climate  or  soil,  to 
prevent  the  mainland  Dutch  settlement  of  the  West  from  rivalling 
or  excelling  in  this  respect  the  once  Dutch  island  of  the  East. 
Nor  is  much  labour,  nor  much  expense,  beyond  the  first  outlay  of 
planting,  required.  Yet  even  for  these,  men  and  capital  arc  alike 
wanting.  Well,  everything  has  its  day ;  and  Surinam,  when  her 
time  comes,  may  be  the  garden  of  Guiana ;  she  is,  for  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  her  extent,  more  like  the  shrubbery  now. 

Meanwhile  the  current  and  the  boat  are  bearing  us  on  round 
another  curve  of  the  bank  ;  the  glittering  plantain-screen  and  the 
infinite  interlacings  of  the  cocoa-leaves  have  closed  round  the  green 
gap  with  its  long-roofed  dwellings ;  last  of  all,  the  small  painted 
belfry  has,  so  to  spenk,  been  swallowed  up  among  the  boughs,  and 
"  all  the  landscape  is  remade."  Here  is  a  remarkably  large  and 
handsome  residence,  with  an  avenue  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
landing-place  to  match ;  the  garden,  too,  and  the  statues  amid  its 
flowers,  look  more  numerous  and  more  fantastic  than  common ;  the 
factory  is  in  good  working  order ;  the  sheds  full  of  megass,  the  out- 
houses stocked — everything  betokens  a  prosperous  condition ;  the 
negroes  at  the  wharf  salute  us  with  flags,  popguns,  and  what  they  are 
pleaded  to  call  singing,  as  we  approach.  I  inquire  the  name  of  the 
place;  it  is  Munnikendam,  the  Governor  informs  me;  adding  that  the 
estate  is  remarkable  for  the  conservative  tenacity  with  which,  amid  all 
the  changes  that  have  from  time  to  time  come  over  the  spirit  of  the 
colonial  dream,  it  has  maintained  old  customs,  old  feelings,  old 
manners  and  modes  of  life.  Certainly  we  are  now  in  what  may  be 
termed  an  out-of-the-way  comer,  not  far  from  the  very  extreme 
limits  of  European  habitation,  and  central  influences  may  have  been 
slow  in  difl^using  themselves  by  Dutoh  barges  up  this  secluded 
winding  river.  Nevertheless,  to  my  English  eye,  the  busiest  dis- 
tricts of  the  colony,  and  the  capital  itself,  had  already  appeared 
remarkably  conservative.  Not  wholly  stationary,  for  progress  there 
certainly  is ;  but  it  is  progress  by  line  and  rule,  precept  and 
measure,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little  ;  not  on  the  sweeping  scale, 
or  by  the  rapid  transitions  ordinary  in  the  empirical  regions  of  the 
New  World.  So  that,  thought  I,  if  Paramaribo  be  comparatively 
not  conservative,  the  conservatism  of  Munnikendam  must  be  some- 
thing worth  the  studying.  The  Govornor  assented,  and  by  his  order 
a  message  was  shouted  across  the  stream  that  on  our  return  we  would 
pay  the  good  folks  of  the  estate  a  visit,  and  we  continued  our  way. 

My  readers  will,  I  hope,  accompany  us  on  our  visit  to  Munni- 
kendam, in  the  following  chapter,  and  derive  from  it  as  mnch 
pleasure  in  idea  as  we  ourselves  did    in  actual  fact.      Just  now, 
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however,  the  immediate  goal  to  whicli  we  were  bound  was  the 
estate  entitled  "  La  Faix,"  the  remotest  of  all  European  settlements, 
or  farms,  from  the  colonial  centre,  bordering  on  what  was  once  the 
military  frontier,  between  which  and  the  Marowyne  River  the  land 
lies  yet  open  and  unreclaimed.  East  of  the  Marowyne  commences 
Surinam's  old  rival  and  plunderer — French  Cayenae.  The  distance 
of  La  Paix  from  the  capital,  in  a  straight  line,  is  about  fifty 
miles ;  following  the  jiver  windings,  it  cannot  be  much  short  of  a 
hundred. 

The  Cottica  in  this  part  of  its  course,  and  above  its  junction  with 
the  Perica,  which  flows  into  it  a  little  below  Munnikendam,  is 
narrow,  often  not  exceeding  eighty  yards  in  width,  but  extremely 
deep  ;  the  banks,  where  they  have  not  been  cleared  for  cultivation, 
or  planted  over  with  fruit-trees,  are  a  tangled  maze  of  forest,  under- 
wood, creeper,  leaf,  flower,  thorn,  through  which  a  cat  or  a  snake 
could  hardly  find  a  way.  Coffee-budbes,  the  abandoned  relics  of 
plantation,  mingle  freely  with  the  native  growth ;  tall  palms  dioot 
up  everywhere;  bamboo  tufts  bend  gracefully  over  the  stream; 
water-lilies,  pink,  white,  and  yellow,  float  on  tho  ink-black  waters. 
From  space  to  space  the  opening  of  some  small  natural  creek,  or 
artificial  canal,  enlarges  the  vista,  green  and  flower-starred,  to  its 
furthest  reach.  Amid  these,  Creole  cottages  and  gardens,  cocoa-nut 
and  banana  plantations,  abound  and  prosper;  there  is  no  sign  of 
insecurity  anywhere,  still  less  of  want.  A  mile  or  so  before  we  teach 
La  Paix,  we  paaa  the  large  dwelling-house  called  "  Groot  Mar- 
seille ; "  it  is  inhabited  by  three  Creole  negroes,  the  joint  proprietors 
of  the  adjoining  sugar  estate.  And  these  land-owning  brethren, 
though  thriving,  live  together,  strange  to  say,  in  unity. 

La  Paix  itself,  with  its  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
grant,  though  not  more  than  one-third  of  them  are  under  actual  cul- 
tivation, is  a  fine  sugar  estate ;  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  evidently 
only  limited  by  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  on  it ;  and  the 
employment  of  Coolies  speaks  well  for  the  corresponding  amount  of 
capital  invested.  Yet  the  place  has  a  half  wild,  frontier  look ;  and 
in  the  struggle  between  the  industry  of  man,  and  the  excessive  pro- 
ductiveness of  nature,  the  latter  seems  ever  and  anon  almost  on  the 
point  of  gaining  the  upper  hand.  Long  grass  and  fantastic  under- 
growth shoot  up  wherever  the  smallest  vacancy  is  left ;  the  cane- 
patch  shows  like  a  Httle  island,  surrounded  by  an  encroaching  tide 
of  trees ;  and  the  tall  branches  overshadowing  cottage  and  outhouse, 
give  the  habitations  a  backwood  settlement  appearance — doubtful 
and  undecided. 

And  here,  on  tho  twilight  verge,  where  the  extremest  rays 
of  civilisation  blend  with  the  dark  margin  of  savage,  or,  at  any  rate, 
non-ciyihsed  existence  beyond,  let  us  pause  awhile. 

"W".  G.  Palo  RAVE. 
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THE  POSTULATES  OF  ENGLISH  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 
No.  I. 
Adam  Sutth  completed  the  Wealth  of  Nations  in  1776,  and  out 
Englieh  political  economy  ia  therefore  just  a  hundred  years  old.    In 
that  time  it  has  had  a  wonderful  effect.     The  life  of  almost  every- 
one in  England — perhaps  of  everyone — ia  different  and  better  in 
consequence  of  it.     The  whole  commercial  policy  of  the  country  is 
not  so  much  founded  on  it  as  instinct  with  it.     Ideas  which  are 
paradoxes  everywhere  else  in  the  world  are  accepted  axioms  here 
as  results  of  it.     No  other  form  of  political  philosophy  has  ever 
had  one  thousandth  part  the  influence  on  us;   its  teachings  have 
settled  down  into  the  common  sense  of  the  nation,  and  have  become 
irreversible. 

We  are  too  iamiliar  with  the  good  we  have  thus  acquired  to 
appreciate  it  properly.  To  do  so  we  should  see  what  our  ancestors 
were  taught.  The  best  book  on  Political  Economy  published  in 
England  before  that  of  Adam  Smith  is  Sir  James  Stuart's  Inquiry, 
a  book  full  of  acuteness,  and  written  by  a  man  of  travel  and  cultiva- 
tion.    And  its  teaching  is  of  this  sort : — 

"  In  all  trade  two  things  are  to  be  considered  in  tlie  commodity  sold.  The 
first  is  the  matter ;  the  second  is  the  labour  employed  to  render  this  matter 
useful. 

"The  matter  exported  from  a  country  is  what  the  country  loses ;  the  price 
of  the  labour  exported  ia  what  it  gains. 

"  If  the  value  of  the  matter  imported  be  greater  than  the  value  of  what  is 
exported  the  country  gains.  If  a,  greater  value  of  labour  be  imported  than 
exported  the  country  loses.  Why  F  Because  in  the  first  case  strangers  must 
have  paid  in  matltr  Uie  surplus  of  labour  exported ;  and  in  the  second  place 
because  the  strangers  must  have  paid  to  strangers  tn  matltr  the  surplus  of 
labour  imported.  It  is  therefore  a  general  maxim  to  discourage  the  importa-  > 
tion  of  work,  and  to  encourage  the  exportation  of  it." 

It  was  in  a  world  where  this  was  believed  that  our  present  Political 
Economy  began. 

Abroad  the  influence  of  our  English  system  has  of  course  not 
been  nearly  so  great  as  in  England  itself.  But  even  there  it  has  had 
an  enormous  effect.  All  the  highest  financial  and  commercial  legisla- 
tion of  the  Continent  has  been  founded  upon  it.  As  curious  a 
testimony  perhaps  as  any  to  its  power  is  to  be  found  in  the  memoir 
of  Mollien  —  the  financial  adviser  of  the  first  Napoleon,  le  bon 
MoUien,  whom  nothing  would  induce  him  to  discard  because  his 
administration  brought  franca,  whereas  that  of  hia  more  showy  com- 
petitors might  after  all  end  in  ideas. 
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"  It  was  tbeo,"  saye  Uotlien,  in  givinj;  an  accoant  of  hia  yonth,  "  that  I 
read  an  English  book  of  which  the  diaciples  whom  M.  Turgot  had  left  spake 
with  the  greatest  praise — the  work  of  Adam  Smith.  I  had  especially  remarked 
how  warmly  the  venerable  and  judicious  Malesherbes  iised  to  speak  of  it — tlus 
book  so  deprecated  by  all  the  men  of  the  old  routine  who  spoke  of  them- 
selves so  improperly  as  of  the  school  of  Colbert.  They  seemed  to  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  most  important  thing  for  our  nation  was  that  not  one  fon 
should  ever  leave  France ;  that  so  long  as  this  was  so  the  kind  and  the  amount 
of  taxation,  the  rate  of  wages,  the  greater  or  less  perfection  of  industrial  arts, 
were  things  of  complete  indifference,  provided  always  that  one  Frenchman 
gained  what  another  Frenchman  lost." 

And  he  describes  how  the  Wealth  of  Nations  led  him  to  abandon 
those  absurdities  and  to  substitute  the  views  with  which  we  are 
now  so  familiar,  but  on  which  the  "  good  MoIIien "  dwells  aa  on 
new  paradoses.  In  cases  like  this  one  instance  is  worth  a  hundred 
arguments.  Wo  see  in  a  moment  the  sort  of  effect  that  our  English 
Political  Economy  has  had  when  we  find  tt  guiding  the  Bnance 
of  Napoleon,   who   hated  ideologues,   and  who  did  not  love  the 


But  notwithstanding  these  triumphs,  the  position  of  our  Political 
Economy  is  not  altogether  satisfactorj'.  It  lies  rather  dead  in  the 
public  mind.  Not  only  it  does  not  excite  the  same  interest  as  formerly, 
but  there  is  not  exactly  the  same  confidence  in  it.  Younger  men 
either  do  not  study  it,  or  do  not  feel  that  it  comes  home  to  them, 
and  that  it  matches  with  their  most  living  ideas.  New  sciences 
have  come  up  in  the  last  few  years  with  new  modes  of  investiga- 
tion, and  they  want  to  know  what  is  the  relation  of  economical 
science,  as  their  fathers  held  it,  to  these  new  thoughts  and  these 
new  instruments.  They  ask,  often  hardly  knowing  it,  will  this 
"  science,"  as  it  claims  to  be,  harmonize  with  what  we  now  know  to 
be  sciences,  or  bear  to  be  tried  as  we  now  try  sciences  ?  And  they 
are  not  sure  of  the  answer. 

Abroad,  as  is  natural,  the  revolt  is  more  avowed.  Indeed,  though 
the  Political  Economy  of  Adam  Smith  penetrated  deep  into  the 
continent,  what  has  boon  added  in  England  since  has  never  done  bo 
equally ;  though  if  our  "  science  "  is  true,  the  newer  work  required  a 
greater  intellectual  effort,  and  is  far  more  complete  as  a  scientific 
achievement  than  anything  which  Adam  Smith  did  himself.  Political 
Economy,  as  it  was  taught  by  Ricardo,  has  had  ia  this  respect  much 
the  same  fate  as  another  branch  of  English  thought  of  the  same 
age,  with  which  it  has  many  analogies — jurisprudence  as  it  was 
taught  by  Austin  and  Bentham ;  it  has  remained  insular.  I  do  not 
mean  that  it  was  not  often  road  and  understood,  of  course  it  was 
80,  though  it  was  often  misread  and  misunderstood.  But  it  never  at 
all  reigned  abroad  as  it  reigns  here ;  never  was  really  fully  accepted 
in  other  countries  as  it  was  here  where  it  arose.  And  no  theory, 
economical  or  political,  can  now  be  both  insular  and  secure  ;  foreign 
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thouglita  come  soon  and  trouble  us ;  there  will  always  be  doubt 
here  as  to  what  is  only  believed  here. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  obvious  reasons  why  £nglish  Political 
Economy  should  be  thus  unpopular  out  of  England.  It  is  known 
everywhere  oa  the  theory  "  of  Free  Trade,"  and  out  of  England 
free  trade  is  almost  everywhere  unpopular.  Experience  shows 
that  no  behef  is  so  difficult  to  create,  and  no  one  so  easy  to  disturb. 
The  protectionist  creed  rises  like  a  weed  in  every  soil.  "Why," 
M.  Thiers  was  asked,  "  do  you  give  these  bounties  to  the  French 
sugar  refiners?"  "I  wish,"  replied  he,  "the  tall  chimneys  to 
smoke."  Every  nation  wishes  prosperity  for  some  conspicuous 
industry.  At  what  cost  to  the  consumer,  by  what  hardship  to  less 
conspicuous  industries,  that  prosperity  is  obtained,  it  does  not  care. 
Indeed,  it  hardly  knows,  it  will  never  read,  it  will  never  appre- 
hend the  refined  reasons  which  prove  those  evils  and  show  how 
great  they  are ;  the  visible  picture  of  the  smoking  chimneys  absorbs 
the  whole  mind.  And,  in  many  cases,  tho  eagerness  of  England 
in  the  free-trade  cause  only  does  that  cause  harm.  Foreigners  say, 
"  Your  English  traders  are  strong  and  rich ;  of  course  you  wish  to 
under-sell  our  traders,  who  are  weak  and  poor.  You  have  invented 
this  Political  Economy  to  enrich  yourselves  and  ruin  us;  we  will 
see  that  you  shall  not  do  so." 

And  that  English  political  economy  is  more  opposed  to  the  action 
of  government  in  all  ways  than  most  such  theories,  brings  it  no  acces- 
sion of  popularity.  All  governments  like  to  interfere ;  it  elevates 
their  position  to  make  out  that  they  can  cure  the  evils  of  mankind. 
And  all  zealots  wish  they  should  interfere,  for  such  zealots  think  they 
can  and  may  convert  the  rulers  and  manipulate  the  state  control :  it 
is  a  distinct  object  to  convert  a  definite  man,  and  if  he  will  not  be 
convinced  there  is  always  a  hope  of  his  successor.  But  most  zealots 
dislike  to  appeal  to  the  mass  of  mankind ;  they  know  instinctively 
that  it  will  be  too  opaque  and  impenetrable  for  them. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  these  are  the  only  reasons  why  our 
English  political  economy  is  not  estimated  at  its  value  abroad.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  arises  from  its  special  characteristic,  from  that  which 
constitutes  its  peculiar  value,  and,  parodoxical  aa  it  may  seem,  I  also 
believe  that  this  same  characteristic  is  likewise  the  reason  why  it  is 
often  not  thoroughly  understood  in  England  itself.  The  science  of 
political  economy  as  we  have  it  in  England  may  be  defined  as  J^he 
science  of  business,  as  business  is  in  large  productive  and  trading 
communities.  It  is  on  analysis  of  that  world  so  famihnr  to  many 
Englishmen — the  "great  commerce"  by  which  England  has  become 
rich.  It  assumes  the  principal  facts  which  make  that  conmierce 
possible,  and  aa  is  the  way  of  an  abstract  science  it  isolates  and 
simpUfies  them  ;  it  detaches  them  from  the  confusion  with  which  they 
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are  mixed  in  fact.  And  it  deals  too  with  the  men  who  cany  on  that 
commerce,  and  who  make  it  possible.  It  assnmes  a  sort  of  human 
nature  Buch  as  we  see  it  everywhere  around  us,  and  again  it  simplifies 
that  human  nature ;  it  looks  at  one  part  of  it  only.  Dealing  with 
matters  of'' '  busineiis,"  it  assumea  that  man  is  actuated  only  by  motives 
of  business.  It  assumes  that  every  man  who  makes  anything,  mokee 
it  for  money,  that  he  always  makes  that  which  brings  him  in  most  at 
least  cost,  and  that  he  will  make  it  in  the  way  that  will  produce  most 
and  spend  least ;  it  assumes  that  every  man  who  buys,  buys  with  his 
whole  heart,  and  that  he  who  sells,  eelle  with  his  whole  heart,  each 
wanting  to  gain  all  possible  advantage.  Of  course  we  know  that 
this  is  not  so,  that  men  are  not  like  this  ;  but  we  assume  it  for  sim- 
plicity's sake,  as  an  hypothesis.  And  this  deceives  many  excellent 
people,  for  from  deficient  education  they  have  very  indistinct  ideas 
what  an  abstract  science  is. 

More  competent  persons,  indeed,  have  understood  that  EDglish 
political  economists  are  not  speaking  of  real  man,  but  of  imaginary 
ones ;  not  of  men  as  we  see  them,  but  of  men  as  it  ie  convenient  to 
ufl  to  suppose  they  are.  But  even  they  often  do  not  understand  that 
the  world  which  our  poKtical  economists  treat  of  is  a  very  limited 
and  peculiar  world  also.  They  often  imagine  that  what  they  read 
is  applicable  to  all  states  of  society,  and  to  all  equally,  whereas  it  is 
only  true  of — and  only  proved  as  to — states  of  society  in  which 
commerce  has  largely  developed,  and  where  it  has  taken  the  form  of 
development,  or  something  near  the  form,  which  it  has  taken  in 
Sngland. 

This  explains  why  abroad  the  science  has  not  been  well  under* 
stood.  Commerce,  as  we  have  it  in  England,  is  not  so  full-grown 
anywhere  else  as  it  is  here — at  any  rate,  is  not  so  out  of  the  lands 
populated  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Here  it  is  not  only  a  thing 
d^nite  and  observable,  but  about  the  most  definite  thing  we 
have,  the  thing  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  help  seeing.  But  on 
the  continent,  though  there  is  much  that  is  like  it,  and  though  that 
much  is  daily  growing  nLore,  there  is  nowhere  the  same  pervading 
entity — the  same  patent,  pressing,  and  unmistakable  object. 

And  this  brings  out  too  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  subject — a 
difficulty  which  no  other  science,  I  think,  presents  in  equal  magni- 
tude. Tears  ago  I  heard  Mr,  Cobden  say  at  a  League  Meeting 
that  "  Political  Economy  was  the  highest  study  of  the  human  mind, 
for  that  the  physical  sciences  reqiured  by  no  means  so  hard  an  effort." 
An  orator  cannot  be  expected  to  be  exactly  precise,  and  of  course 
political  economy  is  in  no  sense  the  highest  study  of  mind — there  are 
others  which  are  much  higher,  for  they  are  concerned  with  things 
much  nobler  than  wealth  or  money ;  nor  is  it  true  that  the  effort  of 
mind  which  political  economy  requires  is  nearly  as  great  as  that 
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required  for  the  abstruser  theories  of  physical  science,  for  the  theory 
of  gravitation,  or  the  theory  of  natural  selection ;  but,  nevertheless, 
-what  Mr.  Cobden  meant  had — as  was  nsaal  with  his  first-band 
mind — a  great  iund  of  truth.  He  meant  that  political  economy — 
effectual  political  economy,  political  economy  which  in  complex 
problems  succeeds — is  a  very  difficult  thing ;  something  altogether 
more  abstruse  and  difficult,  as  well  as  more  conclusive,  than  that 
which  many  of  those  who  rush  in  upon  it  have  a  notion  of. 
It  is  an  abstract  science  which  labours  under  a  special  hard- 
ship. Those  who  are  conversant  with  its  abstractions  are  usoally 
without  a  true  contact  with  its  facts;  those  who  are  in  contact 
with  its  facts  have  usually  little  sympathy  with  and  little  cog- 
nizance of  its  abstractions.  Literary  men  who  write  about  it  are 
constantly  using  what  a  great  teacher  calls  "  unreal  words  "■ — 
that  is,  they  are  using  expressions  with  which  they  have  no 
complete  vivid  picture  to  correspond.  They  are  like  physiologists 
who  have  never  dissected ;  like  astronomers  who  have  never 
seen  the  stars;  and,  in  consequence,  just  when  they  seem  to  be 
reasoning  at  th^  best,  their  knowledge  of  the  facts  falls  short. 
Their  primitive  picture  fails  them,  and  their  deduction  altogether 
misses  the  mark — sometimes,  indeed,  goes  astray  so  far,  that  those 
who  live  and  move  among  the  iaots,  boldly  say  that  they  cannot 
comprehend  "how  any  one  can  talk  such  nonsense,"  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  these  people  who  live  and  move  among  the  facts 
oflen,  or  mostly,  cannot  of  themselves  put  together  any  precise 
reasonings  about  them.  Men  of  business  have  a  solid  judgment — u 
wonderful  guessing  power  of  what  is  going  to  happen — each  in  his 
own  trade ;  but  they  have  never  practised  themselves  In  reasoning 
out  tiieir  judgments  and  in  snj^rting  their  guesses  by  ailment ; 
probably  if  they  did  so  some  of  the  finer  and  correcter  parts  of  their 
anticipations  would  vanish.  They  are  like  the  sensible  lady  to 
whom  Coleridge  said,  "  Madam,  I  accept  your  conclusion,  but  you 
must  let  me  find  the  logic  for  it."  Men  of  business  can  no  more 
put  into  words  much  of  what  guides  their  life  than  they  could 
tell  another  person  how  to  speak  their  language.  And  so  the  "  theory 
of  business"  leads  a  life  of  obstruction,  because  theorists  do  not  see 
the  business,  and  the  men  of  business  will  not  reason  out  the 
theories.  Far  from  wondering  that  such  a  science  is  not  completely 
perfect,  we  should  rather  wonder  that  it  exists  at  all. 

Something  has  been  done  to  lessen  the  difficulty  by  statistics. 
These  give  tables  of  facts  which  help  theoretical  writers  and  keep 
them  straight,  but  the  cure  is  not  complete.  Writers  without 
experience  of  trade  are  always  fancying  that  these  tables  mean 
something  more  than,  or  something  different  from,  that  which  they 
really  mean.     A  table  of  prices,  for  example,  seems  an  easy  and 
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fiimple  thing  to  understand,  and  a  whole  literature  of  etatistics 
assumes  that  simplicity;  but  in  fact  there  are  maoy  difiSculties. 
At  the  outset  there  is  a  difference  between  the  men  of  theory  and 
the  men  of  practice.  Theorists  take  a  table  of  prices  aa  facts  settled 
by  unalterable  laws ;  a  etockbroker  will  tell  you  such  prices  can  be 
"  made."  In  actual  business  such  is  his  constant  expression.  If 
you  ask  him  what  is  the  price  of  such  a  stock,  he  will  say,  if  it  be  a 
stock  at  all  out  of  the  common,  "  I  do  not  know,  sir  ;  I  will  go  on 
to  the  market  and  get  them  to  make  me  a  price."  And  the  following 
passage  from  the  Report  of  the  late  Foreign  Loans'  Committee 
shows  what  sort  of  process  "  making"  a  price  sometimes  is : — 

"  Immediately,"  they  say,  "  after  the  publication  of  the  prospectus" — tho 
case  is  that  of  the  Houduraa  Loan — "and  before  any  allotmeot  was  made, 
11.  Lefevie  authorised  extensive  purchases  and  sales  of  loans  on  his  behalf, 
.  brokers  were  employed  by  him  to  deal  in  the  manner  best  calculated  io  main- 
tain the  price  of  the  stock ;  the  brokers  so  employed  instructed  jobbers  to  pur- 
chase the  stock  when  the  market  required  to  be  strengthened,  and  to  sell 
it  ,if  the  market  was  sufficiently  firm.  In  consequence  of  the  market  thus 
created  dealings  were  carried  on  to  a  very  large  amount.  Fifty  or  a  hundred 
men.n-ere  in  the  market  dealing  with  each  other  and  the  brokers  all  ronnd. 
One  jobber  had  sold  the  loan  (£2,500,000)  once  over." 

Much  money  was  thus  abstracted  from  credulous  rural  investors ; 
and  I  regret  to  say  that  book  statists  are  often  equally,  though  leas 
hurtfully,  deceived.  They  make  tables  in  which  artificial  tables  run 
side  by  side  with  natural  ones ;  in  which  the  price  of  an  article 
like  Honduras  scrip,  which  can  be  indefinitely  manipulated,  is 
treated  just  like  the  price  of  Consols,  which  can  scarcely  be 
manipulated  at  all.  In  most  cases  it  never  occurs  to  the  oiakCT 
of  the  table  that  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  an  artificial — a  mold 
fide — ^price  at  all.  He  imagines  all  prices  to  be  equally  straight- 
forward.— Perhaps,  however,  this  may  be  said  to  be  an  unfair  sample 
of  price  difficulties,  because  it  is  drawn  from  the  Stock  Exchange, 
the  most  complex  market  for  prices ; — and  no  doubt  the  Stock 
Exchange  has  its  peculiar  difficulties,  of  which  I  certainly  shall  not 
speak  lightly  ; — but  on  the  other  hand,  in  one  cardinal  respect,  it  is 
the  simplest  of  markets.  There  is  no  question  in  it  of  the  physical 
quality  of  commodities  :  one  Turkish  bond  of  1858  is  as  good  or  bad 
as  another ;  one  ordinary  share  in  a  railway  exactly  the  same  as  any 
other  ordinary  share ;  but  in  other  markets  each  sample  differs  in 
quality,  and  it  is  a  learning  in  each  market  to  jud^e  of  qualities,  so 
many  are  they,  and  so  fine  their  gradations.  Yet  mere  tables 
do  not  tell  this,  and  cannot  tell  it.  Accordingly  in  a  hundred 
cases,  you  may  see  "prices"  compared  as  if  they  were  prices 
the  same  thing,  when  in  fact  they  are  prices  of  different  things. 
The  Gazette  average  of  com  is  thus  compared  incessantly,  yet  it  is 
hardly  the  price  of  the  same  exact  quality  of  com  in  any  two  years. 
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It  18  an  average  of  all  the  prices  in  all  the  soles  in  aU  Uie  marketa. 
Bat  this  year  the  kind  of  com  mostly  Bold  may  be  very  supe- 
rior, and  last  year  very .  inferior — ^yet  the  tables  compare  the  two 
without  noticing  the  difSculty.  And  vhen  the  range  of  prices  runs 
over  many  years,  the  Egures  are  even  more  treacheroua,  for  the 
names  remain,  while  the  quality,  the  thing  signified,  is  changed. 
And  of  this  persons  not  engaged  in  business  have  no  warning. 
Statistical  tables,  even  those  which  are  most  elaborate  and  careful, 
are  not  substitutes  for  on  actual  cognizance  of  the  facts :  they  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  movements  of  a  trade  to 
persons  not  in  the  trade. 

It  will  be  asked,  why  do  you  irame  such  a  science  if  from  its 
nature  it  is  so  difficult  to  irame  it  P  The  answer  is  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  frame  it,  or  we  must  go  without  important  knowledge.  The 
facts  of  commerce,  especially  of  the  great  commerce,  are  very  com- 
plex. Some  of  the  most  important  are  not  on  the  surface ;  some  of 
those  most  likely  to  confuse  are  on  the  surface.  If  you  attempt  to 
solve  such  problems  without  some  apparatus  of  inediod,  you  are  »b 
sore  to  fail  as  if  you  try  to  take  a  modem  military  fortress — a  Metz 
or  a  Belfort — by  common  assault  j  you  must  have  guns  to  attack  the 
one,  and  method  to  attack  the  other. 

The  way  to  bo  sure  of  this  is  to  take  a  few  new  problems,  such  as 
are  for  ever  presented  by  investigation  and  life,  and  to  see  what  by 
mere  common  sense  we  can  make  of  them.  For  example,  it  is  said 
that  the  general  productiveness  of  the  earth  is  less  or  more  in  certain 
regular  cycles,  corresponding  with  perceived  changes  in  the  state  of 
the  sun, — ^what  would  be  the  effect  of  this  cyclical  variation  in  the 
efficiency  of  industry  upon  commerce  P  Some  hold,  and  as  I  think 
hold  justly,  that,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  these  regular 
changes  in  the  sun  have  much  to  do  with  the  regular  recurrence  of 
difficult  times  in  the  money  market.  What  common  sense  would  be 
able  to  answer  these  questions  P  Yet  we  may  be  sure  that  if  there 
be  a  periodical  series  of  changes  in  the  yielding  power  of  this 
planet,  that  series  wiU  have  many  consequences  on  the  industry  of 
men,  whether  those  which  have  been  suggested  or  others. 

Or  to  take  an  easier  case,  who  can  tell  without  instruction  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  the  new  loans  of  England  to  foreign 
nations  ?  Wc  press  upon  half-finished  and  half>civilised  com- 
mnnities  incalculable  sums ;  we  are  to  them  what  the  London 
money-dealers  are  to  students  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We 
enable  these  communities  to  read  in  every  newspaper  that  they  can 
have  ready  money,  almost  of  any  amount,  on  "  personal  security." 
Xo  incipient  and  no  arrested  civilizations  ever  had  this  facility  before. 
Wliat  will  be  the  effect  on  such  civihzations  now,  no  untutored  mind 
can  say. 

TOI„  XIX,  M.S.  Q 
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Or  again  :  smce  the  Fronoo-OermaiL  Wari  an  immense  scud  of 
new  mone^  has  come  to  England;  England  has  become  the  aeitliug- 
place  of  international  bargains  ancb  more  than  it  vaa  be&re ;.  bat 
whose  mind  could  divine  the  effect  of  such  a  change  as  this,  except 
it  had  a  professed  science  to  help  it  ? 

There  are  indeed  two  suggested  modes  of  investigation,  be«dde« 
our  English  Political  Economy,  and  competing  with  it.  One  is  the 
Enumerative,  or,  if  I  may  coin  sach  a  word,  the  "All>case  method." 
One  school  of  theorists  say,  or  assume  oftener  than  they  say,  ihat 
joa  should  have  a  "  complete  experience  ; "  that  you  should  accu- 
mulate all  the  facts  of  these  subjects  before  you  begin  to  reason. 
A  very  able  Gennaa  writer  has  said,  in  this  very  Reriew,'  of  a  great 
economical  topic,  banking, — 

"  I  venture  to  surest  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  arriving  at  such  knvw- 
ledge  and  truth  "  (that  is  absolute  trath  and  full  knowledge),  "  Damely,  a 
thorough  investigatioa  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  By  the  fkcta,  Z  mean  not 
merely  such  f»cts  as  present  themselv^  to  eo-coUed  practical  men  in  the  com- 
mon routine  of  businaae,  but  the  facts  which  a  complete  historical  and  statia- 
tical  inquiry  would  develop.  When  such  a  work  shall  have  been,  accompllahed, 
German  economiste  may  boast  of  haying  restored  the  principles  of  banking, 
that  is  to  eay,  of  Qerman  banking,  but  not  even  then  of  banking  in  generaL 
To  set  forth  principles  of  banking  in  general,  it  will  be  necessar}'  to  master  in 
the  same  way  the  facts  of  English,  Scotch,  French,  and  American  banking,  in 
short,  every  country  where  banking  exists.  The  only  "  he  afterwards  oontinuee. 
"  but  let  us  add  also,  the  safe  ground  of  hope  ibr  political  economy  ie,  follow- 
ing Bacon's  exhortation  to  recommence  afreuh  the  whole  work  of  economic 
inquiry.  In  what  condition  would  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  zoology  be, 
and  (he  other  branches  of  natural  scienoe  which  have  yielded  such  prodigious 
results,  if  their  students  had  been  linked  to  their  chains  of  deduction  fifoin  the 
assmnplions  and  speculations  of  the  last  century." 

But  the  reply  is  that  the  method  which  Mr.  Gohn  suggesta  was 
tried  in  physical  science  and  failed.  And  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
he  should  not  have  remembered  it  as  he  ^aks  of  Lord  Bacon,  fbr 
the  method  which  he  suggests  is  exactly  that  which  Lord  Baoon 
'  himself  followed,  and  owing  to  the  mistaken  nature  of  which  he  dis- 
covered nothing.  The  investigation  into  the  nature  of  heat  in  the 
JVbruni  Organum  is  exactly  such  a  collection  of  facts  as  Mr.  Cohn 
auggeste, — ^but  nothing  comes  of  it.  As  Mr.  Jevons  wdl  says,  "  Lord 
Bacon's  notion  of  scientific  method  was  that  of  a  kind  of  scientific 
book-keeping.  Pacts  were  to  be  indiecrimiuately  gathered  from 
every  source,  and  posted  in  a  kind  of  ledger  from  which  would 
emerge  in  time  a  clear  balance  of  truth.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
less  likely  way  of  arriving  at  discoveries."  And  yet  it  is  precisdy 
that  from  which,  mentioning  Bacon's  name,  but  not  forewarned  by 
his  experience,  Mr.  Cohn  hopes  to  make  them. 

The  real  plan  that   has  answered  in  physical  science  is  moch 
aiitqpler.     The  discovery  of  a  law  of  nature  is  very  like  the  diaoovary 
(1)  FninigUlf  Btrime  fiw  SeptemW,  1373. 
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of  a  murder.  la  Hie  one  case  you  arrest  a  Buq>ected  person,  end  is 
the  other  you  iaol&te  a  suspected  c^use.  When  I^ewton,  by  the  &U 
of  the  apple,  or  somethiiig  else,  was  led  to  tluok  that  the 
attraction  of  gravitation  would  account  for  the  planetary  motions,  he 
took  that  cause  by  itself,  traced  out  its  effects  by  abstract  matbematicB, 
and  so  to  say  found  it  "  guilty," — ^he  discovered  that  it  would 
produce  the  phenomenoa  under  iuvestigatioD.  In  the  same  way 
Geology  has  been  revolutionized  in  our  own  time  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell.  He  for  the  first  time  considered  the  effects  of  one  particular 
set  of  causes  by  themselves.  He  showed  how  large  a  body  of  &ot8 
oould  be  explained  on  the  hppothesis  "  that  the  forces  now  operatmg 
upon  and  beneath  the  earth's  surioce  are  the  same  both  in  kind  and 
d^ree  as  those  which,  at  remote  epochs,  have  worked  out  geological 
changes."  He  did  not  wait  to  begin  his  inquiry  till  hia  tUta  about 
all  kinds  of  strata,  or  even  about  any  particular  kind,  were  complete ; 
he  took  palpable  causes  as  he  knew  them,  and  showed  how  many 
&ct8  they  would  explain  ;  he  spent  a  long  and  most  important  life 
in  fitting  new  facte  into  an  abstract  and  youthful  apeculation. 
Just  so  in  an  instance  which  has  made  a  litorature  and  gone  the 
round  of  the  world.  Mr.  Darwin,  who  is  a  disciple  of  Lyell,  has 
shown  how  one  vera  causa,  "natural  selection,"  would  account 
for  an  Immense  number  of  the  facts  of  nature;  for  how  many, 
no  doubt,  is  controverted,  but,  as  is  admitted,  for  a  very  large 
number.  And  this  he  showed  by  very  difficult  pieces  of  reasoning 
which  very  few  persons  would  have  thought  ot,  and  which  most 
people  found  at  first  not  at  all  easy  to  comprehOTid.  The  process  by 
which  physical  scaence  has  become  what  it  is,  has  not  been  that 
of  discarding  abstract  speculations,  bat  of  working  oat  abstract  specu- 
lations. The  most  important  known  laws  of  nature — the  laws  of 
motion — the  basis  of  the  figures  in  the  Kautical  Almanack  by 
which  every  ship  sails, — are  difficult  and  abstract  enough,  as  most  of 
us  found  to  our  cost  in  our  youth. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  strong  tendency  to  revolt  against  abstract 
nasooing.  Human  nature  has  a  strong  "  factish  "  element  in  it. 
The  reasonings  of  the  Principia  are  now  accepted.  But  in  the 
b^inning  they  were  "  mere  crotchets  of  Mr.  Newton's ; "  Flam- 
steed,  the  greatest  astronomical  discoverer  ot  his  day — the  man  of 
facto,  par  excellence — so  called  them ;  they  have  irresistibly  con- 
quered, but  at  first  oven  those  most  conversant  with  the  matter  did 
not  believe  them. — I  do  not  claim  for  the  conclusions  of  English 
Politioal  Economy  the  same  certainty  as  for  the  "  laws  of  motion." 
Bat  I  say  that  the  method  by  which  they  have  been  obtained  is  the 
same,  and  that  the  difference  in  the  success  of  the  two  investigations 
largely  comes  from  this— ^that  the  laws  of  wealth  axe  the'  laws  of  a 
most  complex  phenomenon  which  yea  can  bat  passively  observe,  and 
q2 
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on  which  yoQ  cannot  trj  experimenta  for  science'  sake,  and  thai 
the  laws  of  motion  rdiate  to  a  matter  on  which  yoa  can  experiment 
and  which  is  comparatiTely  simple  in  itself. 

And  to  cany  the  war  into  the  enemy's  coUhtry,  I  say  also  that 
the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Cohn,  the  "  all  case "  method,  is 
impossible.  When  I  read  the  worda  "all  the  &cts  of  Engliah 
banking,"  I  cannot  but  aak  of  what  facts  is  Mr.  Cohn  thinking. 
Banking  in  England  goes  on  growing,  multiplying,  and  chaogiog, 
as  the  English  people  itself  goes  on  growing,  multiplying,  and 
changing.  The  &cts  of  it  are  one  thing  to-day  and  another  to- 
morrow ;  nor  at  any  one  mconent  does  any  one  know  them  com- 
pletely. Those  who  best  know  many  of  them  will  not  tell  than  or 
hint  at  them  ;  gradually  and  in  the  course  of  years  they  separately 
come  to  light,  and  by  the  time  they  do  bo,  for  the  most  part, 
another  crop  of  unknown  ones  has  accumulated.  If  we  wait  to 
reason  till  the  "  facts  "  are  complete,  we  shall  wait  till  the  human 
race  has  expired.  I  think  that  Mr,  Cohn  and  those  that  think  witli 
him  are  too  "  bookish  "  in  this  matter.  They  mean  by  having  all 
the  "facts"  before  them,  having  all  the  printed  facte,  all  the 
statistical  tables.  But  what  has  been  said  of  Nature  is  trae  of  Com- 
merce. "  Nature,"  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  *'  has  made  it  no  part  of 
her  concern  to  provide  a  record  of  her  operations  for  the  use.  of 
men ; "  nor  does  tifide  either — only  the  smallest  of  fractions  of  actnal 
transactions  is  set  down,  so  that  investigation  can  ase  it.  LiteratOK 
has  been  called  the  "  fragment  of  fintgments,"  and  in  the  same  m; 
statistics  are  the  "  scrap  of  scraps."  In  real  life  scarcely  any  one 
knows  more  than  a  small  part  of  what  his  neighboiir  is  doing,  and  he 
scarcely  makes  public  any  of  that  little,  or  of  what  he  does  himself. 
A  complete  record  of  conomercial  facts,  or  even  of  one  kind  d 
such  facta,  is  the  completest  of  dreams.  Yon  might  as  well  hope  for 
an  entire  record  of  human  conversation. 

There  is  also  a  second  antagonistic  method  to  that  of  Engliah 
Political  Economy,  which,  by  contrast,  I  will  call  the  "single  case" 
method.  It  is  said  that  you  should  analyse  each  groi^  of  beta 
separately — that  yon  should  take  the  panic  of  1866  separately,  an^ 
explain  it ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the  whole  history  of  Lombard  Street 
separately,  and  explain  it.  And  this  is  very  good  and  very  important; 
bat  it  is  no  sabstitute  for  a  preliminary  theory.  You  might  as  well 
try  to  substitute  a  corollary  for  the  proposition  on  which  it  depends. 
The  history  of  a  panic  is  the  history  of  a  confused  conflict  of  many 
causes ;  and  unless  you  know  what  sort  of  effect  each  cause  ii  likely 
to  produce,  you  cannot  explain  any  part  of  what  happens.  It  i» 
trying  to  explain  the  bursting  of  a  boiler  without  knowing  the 
theory  of  steam.  Any  history  of  similar  phenomena  like  that  of 
Lombard  Street   could   not   be   usefully  told,  unless   there  was  a 
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Considerable  accamulatioa  of  applicable  doctrine  before  existing. 
Yon  migbt  as  well  tiy  to  write  the  "  life  "  of  a  ebip,  making  as  you 
wmt  along  the  theory  of  naval  conBtrnctioD.  Olumsy  diasertations 
would  run  all  over  the  narrative  ;  and  the  result  would  be  a  perfect 
puzzle. 

I  have  been  careful  not  to  nee  in  this  diacuBsion  of  methods  the 
phrase  which  is  oftenest  used,  viz.  the  Historical  method,  because 
there  is  an  excessive  ambiguity  in  it.  Sometimes  it  seems  what  I 
have  called  the  Enumerative,  or  "  all  case  "  method  ;  sometimes  the 
"  single  case"  method  ;  a  most  confusing  double  meaning,  for  by  the 
mixture  of  the  two,  the  mind  is  prevented  from  seeing  the  defects  of 
either.  And  sometimes  it  has  other  meanings,  with  whioh,  as  I  shall 
show,  I  have  no  quarrel,  but  rather  much  sjrmpathy.  Rightly  con- 
ceived, the  Historical  method  is  no  rival  to  the  abstract  method 
rightly  conceived.  But  I  shall  be  able  to  explain  this  better  and 
less  tediously  at  the  end  of  these  papers  than  I  can  at  the  beginning. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  a  curious  circumstance.  At  the 
very  moment  that  our  Political  Economy  is  objected  to  in  some 
quarters  as  too  abstract,  in  others  an  attempt  is  made  to  substitute 
for  it  one  which  is  more  abstract  still.  Mr.  Jevons  of  Manchester, 
and  M.  Walras  of  Lausanne,  without  communication,  and  almost 
simultaneously,  have  worked  out  a  "  mathematical"  theory  of  Politi- 
cal Economy ; — and  any  one  who  thinks  what  is  ordinarily  taught  in 
England  objectionable,  because  it  is  too  little  concrete  in  its  method, 
and  looks  too  unlike  life  and  busiaoss,  had  better  try  the  new  doctrine, 
which  he  will  find  to  be  mnch  worse  on  these  points  than  the  old. 

But  I  shall  be  asked.  Do  you  then  say  that  English  Political 
Economy  is  perfect  ? — surely  it  is  contrary  to  reason  that  so  much 
difficulty  should  be  felt  in  accepting  a  real  science  properly  treated  P 
At  the  first  beginning  no  doubt  there  are  difficulties  in  gaining  a 
hearing  for  all  sciences,  but  English  Political  Economy  has  long 
passed  out  of  its  first  beginning  ?  Surely,  if  there  were  not  some 
intrinsic  defect,  it  would  have  been  finnly  and  coherently  established, 
just  as  others  are  ? 

In  this  reasoning  there  is  evident  plausibility,  and  I  answer  that, 
in  my  judgment,  there  are  three  defects  in  the  mode  in  which 
Political  Economy  has  been  treated  in  England,  which  have  pre- 
vented people  from  seeing  what  it  really  is,  and  from  prizing  it  at  its 
proper  value. 

First.  It  has  often  been  put  forward,  not  as  a  theory  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  affecting  wealUi  in  certain  societies,  but  as  a  theory  of 
the  principal,  sometimes  even  of  aU,  the  causes  affecting  wealth  in  every 
society.  And  this  has  occasioned  many  and  strong  doubts  about  it. 
Travellers  fresh  from  the  sight,  and  historians  fresh  from  the  study  of 
peculiar  and  various  states  of  society,  look  with  dislike  and  diabeli^ 
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OD  a  mjagie  set  of  abstatiet  propostttons  wMeli  ckims,  as  tkey  JSiinkr 
to  be  ap^icable  to  all  saoh  societies,  and  to  explain  a  most  importaxiS 
part  of  most  of  them.  I  caimot  here  pause  to  eay  how  far  partimlar 
JBnglJsh  ecbiiomiste  have  justified  this  ftecusation;  I  only  say  ductv 
taking  the  whole  body  of  them,  there  is  much  ground  for  it,  and 
that  in  almost  every  one  of  them  there  is  some  groond.  !No  doubt 
almost  every  one — every  one  of  importance — has  admitted  that  there 
is  a  "  friction"  in  society  which  counteracts  the  effect  of  the  canses 
they  1z«at  of.  £ut  in  general  they  leave  their  readers  with  the. idea 
that,  after  all,  this  friction  is  but  subordinate;  that  proI&Uy  in 
the  course  of  years  it  may  be  neglected ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  oavaes 
assigned  in  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  as  they  treat  it,  are  the 
main  and  principal  ones.  Now  I  hold  that  theae  causes  are  only  the 
tnein  ones  in  a  single  kind  of  society — a  society  of  grown-up  compe- 
titive  commerce,  such  as  we  have  in  England ;  that  it  is  only  in  soch 
societies  that  the  other  and  counteracting  forces  can  be  set  together 
tmder  the  minor  head  of  "friction;"  but  that  in  other  societies 
these  other  causes — in  some  eases  one,  and  in  s<»ne  another — are  thit 
most  effective  ones,  and  that  the  greatest  confusion  arises  if  yon  try 
to  fit  on  wn-eoonomicol  societies  the  theories  only  true  of,  and  only 
proved  as  to,  economical  ones.  Inmyjudgment,  weneednot  that  the 
aiuthority  of  our  Political  Economy,  should  be  impugned,  but  that 
it  ^uld  be  mimmiMed;  that  we  should  reah'se  distinctly  wbere  it 
is  established  and  where  not ;  that  its  sovereignty  should  be  upbdd. 
hut  its  frontiers  marked.  And  until  this  is  done,  I  am  sure  that 
there  wUl  remain  the  same  doubt  and  hesitation  in  many  minds 
about  the  science  that  there  is  now. 

Se<»>ndly,  I  think  it  in  consequenoe  of  this  defect  of  conccfiAion 
economists  have  been  far  more  abstract>  and  in  consequenoe  muoh 
more  dry,  than  they  need  have  been.  If  they  had  [distiootly  set 
befiire  themselves  that  they  were  dealing  only  with  the  canaeattf 
wealUi  in  a  single  set  of  societies,  they  might  have  effectively 
pointed  their  doctrines  with  facts  from  those  societies.  But,  so  long 
as  tilie  vision  of  universal  theory  vaguely  floated  before  them,  tiiey 
sbjrank  from  particular  iUuatrations.  Beal  societies  are  plainly  so 
Joany  and  so  unlike  that  an  instance  from  one  kind  does  not  liivr 
that  the  same  thing  exists  in  other  societies — it  rather  nuses  in  the 
mind  a  presumption  that  It  does  not  exist  there ;  and  therafiH» 
speculators  aiming  at  an  all-embracing  doctrine  refrain  frtKn-tellmg 
-oaaee,  because  those  caaee  are  apt  to  work  in  ways,  and  to  ruse  Tip- 
the  image  not  only  of  the  societies  in  which  the  t«net  illustrated  is 
^true,  but  also  of  the  opposite  group  in  which  it  is  fake. 

:  Thirdly,  it  is  also  in  oonaequcaice,  as  I  imagine,  of  this  defeatim 
Mnoeption  of  their  soienee,  that  English  Econtnnists  have  nst^ocD 
j«s  fertile  as  they  shoold  have  been  in  veri^ring  it.     They  bave- 
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beed  too  ooeteat  to  remain  in  the  "  abstratt,"  and  to  alumk  f  r<an 
oonorete  notiouB,  becauBe  they  could  not  but  f<e«l  tbat  mueh  of!  the 
most  obvioos  pbenomeoa  of  mauy  nations  did  not  look  much  like 
tlieii  abatractioDB.  Whereas  in  the  societies  with  which  the  science 
is  really  concerned,  an  almost  infinite  harvest  oi  verification  was  close 
at  hand,  ready  to  be  gathered  in  ;  and  because  it  has  not  been  used, 
much  confidence  in  the  science  has  been  lost,  and  it  is  thought  "to 
be  like  the  stars  which  give  no  good  light  because  they  are  so  high." 

Of  course  this  reasoning  implies  that  the  boundaries  of  this  sort 
of  Political  Economy  are  arbitrary,  and  might  be  fixed  here  or  there. 
But  this  is  already  impUed  when  it  is  said  that  Political  Economy 
is  an  abstract  science.  All  abstractions  are  arbitrary ;  they  are 
more  or  less  convenient  fictions  made  by  the  mind  for  its  own 
purposes.  An  abstract  idea  means  a  concrete  fact  or  set  of  foots 
minus  something  thrown  away.  The  fact  or  set  of  &ctB  were  made 
by  nature;  but  how  much  you  will  throw  aside  of  them  and  how 
mnch  you  will  keep  for  consideration  you  settle  for  yourself.  There 
may  be  any  number  of  politick  economies  according  as  the  subject  is 
divided  off  in  one  way  or  in  another,  and  in  this  way  all  may  be 
useful  if  they  do  not  interfere  with  one  another  or  attempt  to  rule 
further  than  they  are  proved. 

The  particular  political  economy  which  I  have  been  calling  the 
English  Political  Economy,  is  that  of  which  the  first  beginning  was 
made  by  Adun  Smith.  But  what  he  did  was  much  like  the  rough 
view  of  the  first  traveller  who  discovers  a  country ;  be  saw  scone 
great  outlines  well,  hut  he  mistook  others  and  le^  out  much.  It 
was  Bicardo  who  made  the  first  map ;  who  reduced  the  subjects  into 
consecutive  shape,  and  constructed  what  you  can  call  a  science.  Few 
greater  efEorts  of  mind  have  been  made,  and  not  many  have  had  greater 
fruits.  From  Bicardo  the  science  passed  to  a  whole  set  of  minds — 
Jmhos  Mill,  Senior,  Torrens,  Macculloch,  and  others,  who  busied  them^ 
Belves  with  woiking  out  his  ideas,  with  elaborating  and  with  completing 
them.  For  five-ond-twenty  years  the  English  world  was  fiill  of 
such  discuseionB.  Then  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill-^the  Mr.  Mill  whom  the 
present  generation  know  so  well,  and  who  has  had  so  much  iuflaoiocv 
— shaped  with  masterly  literary  skill  the  confused  substance  of  thoae 
disonssions  into  a  compact  whole.  He  did  not  odd  a  great  deal  which 
was  his  own,  and  some  of  what  is  due  to  him  does  not  seem  to  me  of 
great  value.  But  he  pieced  the  subjects  together,  showed  where 
what  one  of  his  predecessors  had  done  had  fitted  on  to  that  of 
anotiie^  and  adjusted  this  science  to  other  sciences  according  to  the 
notiime  of  that  time.  To  many  students  Lis  book  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  Political  Economy  ;  they  know  little  of  what  waa  before, 
and  imagine  little  vbioh  can  oome  after  in  the.way  of  improvement. 
But  it  is  not  given  to  any  writer  to  occupy  such  a  place.  Mr.  Hill  vould 
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have  been  the  hat  to  claim  it  for  himself.  He  well  knew  that  taking 
his  own  treatise  as  the  standard,  what  he  added  to  Political  EcoDomj 
was  not  a  ninth  of  what  wae  due  to  Kicardo,  and  that  for  much  of 
what  is  new  in  his  book  he  was  rather  the  Secretaire  de  la  lUdactUm, 
expressing  and  formulating  the  current  views  of  a  certain  world,  than 
producing  by  original  thought  from  his  own  brain.  And  his  remote* 
ness  from  mercantile  life,  and  I  should  say  his  enthusiastic  character, 
eager  after  things  far  less  sublmiary  than  money,  made  him  little 
likely  to  give  finishing  touches  to  a  theory  of  "  the  great  commerce." 
In  iiict  he  has  not  done  so ;  muoh  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  it  as 
in  all  sciences.  Mr.  Mill,  too,  seems  to  me  open  to  the  charge  oS 
having  widened  the  old  Political  Economy  either  too  much  or  not 
enough.  If  it  be,  as  I  hold,  a  theory  proved  of  and  applicable  to 
particular  societies  only,  much  of  what  is  contained  in  Mr.  Mill's 
hook  should  not  be  there ;  if  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  theory  holding 
good  for  aU  societies,  aa  &r  as  they  are  concerned  with  wealth,  much 
more  ought  to  be  there,  and  much  which  is  should  be  guarded  and 
limited.  English  Political  Economy  is  not  a  finished  and  completed 
theory,  but  the  first  lines  of  a  great  analysis  which  has  worked  out 
much,  bat  which  still  leaves  much  uneetiled  and  unexplained. 

There  is  nothing  capricious,  ve  should  observe,  in  this  conception 
of  Political  Economy,  nor  though  it  originated  in  Ikigland  is  thero 
anything  specially  English  in  it.  It  ia  the  theory  of  commerce,  as 
commerce  tonds  more  and  more  to  be  when  capital  increases  and 
competition  grows.  England  was  the  first^-or  one  of  the  first-^ 
countries  to  display  these  charactoristics  in  such  vigour  and  so 
isolated  as  to  suggest  a  separate  analysis  of  them,  but  as  the  world 
goes  on,  similar  characteristics  are  being  evolved  in  one  society  aftm- 
another.  A  similar  money-market,  a  similar  competing  trade  based 
on  large  capital,  gradually  tends  to  arise  in  all  coimtries.  As  "  men 
of  the  world  "  are  the  same  everywhere,  so  the  great  commerce  is  the 
same  everywhere.  Local  peculiarities  and  ancient  modifying  cir- 
cumstances fall  away  in  botb  oases ;  and  it  is  of  this  one  and  unifinm 
commerce  which  grows  daily,  and  which  will  grow,  according  to 
every  probability,  more  and  more,  that  English  Political  Economy 
aspires  to  he  the  explanation. 

And  our  Political  Economy  does  not  profess  to  prove  this  growing 
world  to  be  a  good  world — far  less  to  be  the  best.  Abroad  the 
necessity  of  contesting  socialism  has  made  some  writers  use  the  con- 
clusions brought  out  by  our  English  science  for  that  object.  Bat 
the  aim  of  that  science  is  &r  more  hmnble ;  it  says  these  and  these 
forces  produce  these  and  these  effects,  and  there  it  stops.  It  does 
not  profess  to  give  a  moral  judgment  on  either ;  it  leaves  it  for  a 
higher  science,  and  one  yet  more  difficult,  to  pronounce  what  ought 
and  what  ought  not  to  be. 
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The  first  thing  to  be  done  for  English  Political  Eoonomy,  as  I  hold, 
18  to  put  its  aim  right.  80  long  as  writers  on  it  do  not  clearly  see, 
and  as  readers  do  not  at  all  see,  the  limits  of  what  they  are  analysing, 
the  result  will  not  satisfy  either.  The  science  will  continue  to  seem 
what  to  many  minds  it  seems  now,  proved  perhaps  but  proved  in 
nubihm ;  true,  no  doubt,  somehow  and  somewhere,  but  that  some- 
where a  Urra  incognita,  and  that  somehow  an  unknown  quantity. — 
As  a  help  in  this  matter  I  propose  in  the  present  series  of  papers  to 
take  the  principal  assumptions  of  Political  Economy  one  by  one,  and 
to  show,  not  exhaustively,  for  that  would  require  a  long  work,  but 
roughly,  where  each  is  true  and  where  it  is  not.  We  shall  then 
find  that  our  Political  Economy  is  not  a  questionable  thing  of 
unlimited  extent,  but  a  moat  certain  and  use^l  thing  of  limited 
extent.  By  marking  the  frontier  of  our  pftiperty  we  shall  learn  its 
use,  and  we  shall  have  a  positive  and  reliable  basis  for  estimating  its 
value. 


Hie  first  assumption  which  I  shall  take  is  that  which  is  perhaps 
oftener  made  in  our  economical  reasonings  than  any  other,  namely, 
that  labour  (masculine  labour,  I  mean)  and  capital  circulate 
readily  within  the  limits  of  a  nation  from  employment  to  employ- 
ment, leaving  that  in  which  the  remuneration  is  smaller  and 
going  to  that  in  which  it  is  greater.  No  aseumptioa  can  be 
better  founded,  as  respects  such  s  country  as  England,  in  sodIi  an 
economical  state  as  our  present  one.  A  rise  in  the  profits  of  capital, 
in  any  trade,  brings  more  capital  to  it  with  us  nowadays — ^I  do 
not  say  quickly,  for  that  would  be  too  feeble  a  word,  but  almost 
instantaneously.  If  owing  to  a  high  price  of  com,  the  com  trade  on 
a  sudden  becomes  more  profitable  than  usual,  the  bill-cases  of  bill- 
brokers  and  bankers  are  in  a  few  days  stuffed  with  com  bills — that 
is  to  say  the  &ee  capital  of  the  country  is  by  the  lending  capitalists, 
the  bankers  and  bill-brokers,  transmitted  where  it  is  most  wasted. 
When  the  price  of  coal  and  iron  rose  rapidly  a  year  or  two  since,  so 
much  capital  was  found  to  open  new  mines  and  to  erect  new  furnaces 
that  the  profits  of  the  coal  and  iron  trades  have  not  yet  recovered  it. 
In  this  case  the  influence  of  capital  attracted  by  high  profite  was  not 
only  adequate,  but  much  more  than  adequate :  instead  of  reducing 
tliese  profite  only  to  an  average  level,  it  reduced  them  below  that 
level ;  and  this  happens  most  commonly,  for  the  speculative  enter- 
prise wbich  brings  in  the  new  capital  is  a  strong,  eager,  and  rushing 
force,  and  rarely  stops  exactly  where  it  should.  Here  and  now  a 
craving  for  capital  in  a  trade  is  as  almost  sure  to  be  followed  by  a 
plethora  of  it  as  winter  to  be  followed  by  summer. — Labour  does 
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not  flow  so  qmcJdy  from  pursuit  to  parsuit,  for  man  is  not  8o  eamly 
moTfld  Bfi  money—- but  still  it  moves  veiy  quickly.  Patent  statistical 
&Gt8  aiurw  what  yre  may  coll  "  the  tides  "  of  our  people.  Between  (he 
years  shown  by  the  last  census,  the  years  1861  and  1871^  the  popn- 
latiimof 

The  Northem  oonnties  inor«Bse<l  23  pet  cent. 

Torkahire  ,,        19        „ 

North-western  couutiea       „        15        ,, 

London  „        16        ,, 

■While  that  of 

The  South-TSBtem  cnuntira  only  incieoaed  2  per  eent. 
Eastern  „  ,,  7        ,, 

North  Midland  „  „  9 

— though  the  fertility  of  marriages  is  equal.  The  set  of  labour  is 
steadily  and  rapidly  from  the  counties  where  there  is  only  agri- 
culture and  little  to  be  made  of  new  labour,  towards  those  where 
there  are  many  employments  and  where  much  is  to  be  made  of  it. 

No  doubt  there  are,  even  at  present  in  England,  many  limitatioiiB 
to  this  tendency,  both  of  capital  and  of  labour,  which  are  of  Taiions 
d^rees  of  importaaoe,  and  which  need  to  be  considered  for  Tarioas 
purposes.  There  is  a  "  friction,"  but  stall  it  is  only  a  "  friction ;" 
its  resisting  power  is  mostly  defeated,  and  at  a  first  view  need 
not  be  regarded.  But  ti^ng  the  world,  presMit  and  past,  as  a 
whole,  the  exact  contrary  is  true ;  in  most  ages  and  countries  dus 
tendcocy  has  be«i  not  victcrious  but  defeated ;  in  some  cases  it  can 
scnrody  be  said  even  to  have  existed,  much  less  to  have  conqitered. 
If  you  take  at  random  a  country  in  history,  the  imn^nso  chances 
are  that  you  will  find  this  traidency  either  to  be  altogether  ceerced, 
or  not  at  all  to  [H-erail  as  it  does  with  us  now.  This  primary 
assumption  of  our  Political  Economy  is  not  true  everywhere  and 
always,  but  only  in  a-few  j^aoes  mid  a  few  times.  - 

The  truth  of  it  depends  on  the  existence  of  conditions  whioh, 
token  together,  are  rarely  satisfied.  Let  as  take  labour  fii8t>  as 
it  is-  the  oldest  and  simplest  of  the  two.  First  there  mnat  be 
"  employments"  between  which  labour  is  to  migrate ;  and;  thi«  is 
not  true  at  all  of  the  primitive  states  of  society.  We  are  used  tO'« 
society  which  abounds  in  felt  wants  that  it  oan  satisfy,  uid  where 
there  are  settled  combinations  of  men — trades  as  we  osU  them — eash 
«(^ly  occupied  in  satisfying  some  one  of  them.  But  in  primitive 
timea  nothing  at  all  like  this  exists.  The  conscious  wants  of  mm 
are  &w,.  the  means  of  supplying  them  still  fewer,  and  tJie  whole 
eooiety  homogeneona — one  man  Uving  onioh  as  another.  Civiluar 
tdoo  is  a  shiiiing  miztore  of  maoy  colours,  but  barbarism  was  and 
is-of  a  dull  monotouyt  hu-dly  TaryingeveB  in  shade. 
.  A  picture  ov  two^«frsavago  tribes  brings  this  home  to  the  mind 
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IwtteT  ttaB  abstract  words.  Let  us  hear  Mr.  Catlin's  deeoription  of 
a  &Tonrite  North  American  tribe,  with  which  he  means  ua  to  be 
much  pletsed : — 

"33ie  Mandans,  like  all  other  tribes,  lire  lives  of  idleness  and  leisure,  and 
of  course  derote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  their  amusemetits,  of  which  they  have 
a  great  Toriety.  Of  these  dancing  is  one  of  the  principal,  and  ma;  ba  seen  in 
a  Tariely  of  forms ;  Buoh  as  the  buffalo  dance,  the  boasting  dance,  the  begging 
dance,  the  scalp-dance,  and  a  dozen  other  dances,  all  of  which  have  their 
peculiar  characters  and  meanings  and  objects." 

Then  he  descTibeB  the  "starts  and  jumps"  of  these  dances,  and 
goes  on  :— 

"  Buffaloes,  it  is  well  known,  are  a,  sort  of  roaming  creatures  congregatinp 
ooeaaionally  in  hnge  masses,  and  strolling  away  about  the  country  from  east  to 
west  orfrom  north  to  south,  or  just  where  their  whims  or  fancies  may  lead  them; 
and  the  Mandans  are  sometiniea  by  this  means  most  unceremoniously  left  without 
anything  to  eat,  and  being  a  small  tribe  and  unwilling  to  risk  their  lives  by 
going  far  from  home  in  the  face  of  their  more  powerful  enemies,  are  oftentimes 
left  ahnoet  in  a  state  of  starvation.  In  any  emergency' of  this  kind  every  man 
mnsteis  and  brings  out  of  his  lodge  his  mask  (the  skin  of  a  bufiblo's  head  with 
the  horns  on),  which  he  is  obliged  to  keep  in  readiness  for  this  occasion ;  and 
then  conunences  the  buffalo  dance  of  ivluch  I  have  spoken,  which  is  held  for 
the  purpose  of  making  '  buffalo  como,'  as  they  term  it, — of  inducing  _the 
bofiklo  herds  to  change  the  direction  of  their  wanderings,  and  bend  their 
coone  towards  the  Mandan  village  and  graze  about  on  the  beautiful  hills  and 
bluffs  in  its  vicinity,  where  the  Mandans  can  shoot  them  down  and  cook  theui 
as  they  want  them  for  food. 

"  For  the  most  part  of  the  year  the  young  warriors  and  hunters  by  riding  out 
a  mile  or  two  &om  the  village  can  kill  meat  in  abundance ;  and  sometimes  huge 
herds  of  these  animals  may  be  seen  grazing  in  full  view  of  the  village.  ^ei;o 
are  other  seasons  also  when  the  young  men  have  ranged  about  the  country,  as 
fys  as  they  are  willing  to  risk  their  lives  on  account  of  their  enemies,  without 
finding  meat.'  This  sad  intelligence  is  brought  back  to  the  chiefs  and  doctors, 
who  sit  in  solemn  council  and  consult  on  iixe  most  expedient  measures  to  be 
taken  until  they  are  sure  to  decide  the  old  and  only  expedient  *  which  has  never 
failed.'  This  is  the  hufiUo  dance,  which  is  incessantly  continued  till 'buffalo 
eotte,'  and  which  the  whole  village  by  relays  of  danoen  keeps  up  in  succession. 
And  when  the  buffaloes  are  seen,  there  is  a  brisk  preparation  for  the  chase— a 
great  bnnt  takes  place.  The  choicest  pieces  of  the  carcase  ue  sacrificed  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  and  then  a  surfeit  or  a  carouse.  These  dances  have  sometimes 
been  continued  for  two  or  three  weeks  until  the  joyftil  moment  when  bufiUoes 
made  their  appearance.  And  so  they  '  netvr  /ail, '  as  the  village  thinks,  to  bring 
tbebnffidoesiu." 

Such  IB  the  mode  of  gaining  the  main  aonrce  of  existence,  without 
'Whi«h  the  tribe  would  starve.     And  as  to  the  rest  we  are  told — 

"  The  principal  occupations  of  the  women  in  this  village  consist  in  procuring 
wood  and  water,  in  cooking,  dressing  robes  and  other  skins,  in  drying  meat  and 
vilA  fruits,  and  raising  maize." 

'  In  tiiia  attraotiTe  deeoription  there  is  hardly  any  mention  of  male 
laboor  at  all ;  the  men  hnnt,  fight,  and  amuse  themselves,  and  the 
women  do  all  the  rest. 

-i  Aad  in  the  lowest  form  of  savage  life,  in  the  stone  age,  the  social 
•atrueture  must  have  been  still  more  ^uniform,  for  there  were  still  lees 
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means  to  break  or  vary  it.  The  number  of  things  vliich  can  be 
made,  with  a  flint  implement  is  mucb  greater  than  one  wotild  hsTe 
imagined,  and  eavages  made  more  things  with  it  than  an^  one  would 
make  now.  Time  is  nothing  in  the  savage  state,  and  protracted 
laboar,  even  with  the  worst  instrument,  achieves  much,  especially 
when  there  ore  no  other  means  of  achieving  anything. '  Bnt  there  is 
no  formal  division  of  emplo^'ments — no  cotton  trade,  no  iron  trade, 
no  woollen  trade.  There  are  beginnings  of  a  division,  of  course, 
but,  as  a  rule,  every  one  does  what  be  can  at  every  thing. 

In  much  later  times  the  same  uniformity  in  the  structure  of 
society  still  continues.  "Wo  all  know  from  childhood  how  simple  is 
the  constitution  of  a  pastoral  society.  As  we  see  it  in  the  Penta- 
teuch it  consists  of  one  family,  or  a  group  of  families,  possessing 
flocks  and  herds,  on  which,  and  by  which,  they  live.  They  have  no 
competing  employments ;  no  alternative  pursuits.  What  manufac- 
tures there  are  are  domestic,  ore  the  work  of  women  at  all  times,  and 
of  men,  of  certain  men,  at  spare  times.  Ko  circulation  of  labour  is 
then  conceivable,  for  there  is  no  circle  ;  there  is  no  group  of  trades 
round  which  to  go,  for  the  whole  of  industry  is  one  trade. 

Many  agricultural  communities  are  exactly  similar.  The  pastoral 
communities  have  left  the  life  of  movement,  which  is  essential  to  a 
subsistence  on  flocks  and  herds,  and  have  fixed  themselves  on  the 
soil.  But  they  have  hardly  done  more  than  change  one  sort  of 
uniformity  for  another.  They  have  become  peasant  proprietors^ 
combining  into  a  village,  and  holding  more  or  less  their  land  in 
common,  hut  having  no  pursuit  worth  mentioning,  except  tillage. 
The  whole  of  their  industrial  energy— domestic  clothes-making  and 
similar  things  excepted — is  absorbed  in  that. 

No  doubt  in  happy  communities  a  division  of  labour  very  soon 
and  very  naturally  arises,  and  at  first  sight  we  might  expect  that 
with  it  a  circulation  of  labour  would  begin  too.  But  an  examination 
of  primitive  society  does  not  confirm  this  idea ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
shows  that  a  main  object  of  the  social  organization  which  then 
exists,  is  to  impede  or  prevent  that  circulation.  And  upon  a  little 
thought  the  reason  is  evident.  There  is  no  paradox  in  the  notion; 
early  nations  were  not  giving  up  an  advantage  which  they  might 
have  had ;  the  good  which  we  enjoy  from  the  circulation  of  labour 
was  unattainable  by  them ;  all  they  could  do  was  to  provide  a  sub- 
stitute  for  it — a  means  of  enjc^ing  the  advantages  of  the  division  of 
labour  without  it, — and  this  they  did.  We  must  carry  back  our 
minds  to  the  circumstances  of  primitive  society  before  we  can  com- 
prehend the  difficulty  under  which  they  laboured,  and  see  how 
entirely  it  differs  from  any  which  we  have  to  meet  now. 

A  free  circulation  of  labour  from  employment  to  ^nploymmt  in- 
volves an  incessant  competition  between  man  and  man,  which  causes 
constant  quarrels, — some  of  which,  as  we  see  in  the  daily  b«iisaoti<HU 
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of  trades  unions,  easily  run  into  violence ;  and  also  a  constant  series 
of  noT  bargains,  one  differing  from  another,  some  of  wMcli  are  sure 
to  be  broken,  or  said  to  be  so,  vbich  makes  disputes  of  another  kind. 
The  peace  of  society  is  exposed  in  early  times  to  greater  danger 
from  this  source  than  now,  because  the  passions  of  men  were  then 
less  under  control  than  now.  "  In  the  simple  and  violent  timea,"  as 
they  hare  been  well  called,  "  which  we  read  of  in  our  Bibles," 
people  struck  one  another,  and  people  killed  one  another,  for  very 
httle  matters  as  we  should  think  them.  And  the  most  efficient  counter* 
active  machinery  which  now  preserves  that  peace,  then  did  not 
exist.  We  have  now  in  the  midst  of  ns  a  formed,  elaborate,  strong 
government,  which  is  incessantly  laying  down  the  best  rules  which  it 
can  find  to  prevent  trouble  under  changing  circumstances,  and  which 
constantly  applies  a  sharp  pervading  force  running  through  society 
to  prevent  and  puniah  breaches  of  those  rules.  We  are  so  familiar 
with  the  idea  of  a  government  inherently  possessing  and  daily 
exercising  both  executive  and  legislative  power,  that  we  scarcely 
comprehend  the  possibility  of  a  nation  existing  without  them.  But 
if  we  attend  to  the  vivid  picture  given  in  the  Book  of  Judges  of  an 
early  stage  in  Hebrew  society,  we  shall  see  that  there  was  then 
absolutely  no  legislative  power,  and  only  a  faint  and  intermittent 
executive  power.  The  idea  of  law  making,  the  idea  of  making  new 
roles  for  new  circumstances,  would  have  been  as  incomprehensible  to 
Qideon  or  Ahimelech  as  the  statutes  at  large  to  a  child  of  three 
years  old.  They  and  their  contemporaries  thought  that  there  was 
an  unalterable  law  consecrated  by  religion  and  confirmed  by  custom 
which  they  had  to  obey,  but  they  could  not  have  conceived  an 
alteration  of  it  except  as  an  act  of  wickedness — a  worshipping  of 
Baal.  And  the  actual  coercive  power  available  for  punishing 
breaches  of  it  was  always  slight,  and  often  broken.  One  "judge," 
or  ruler,  arises  after  another,  sometimes  in  one  tribe  and  place,  and 
another  in  another,  and  exercises  some  kind  of  jurisdiction,  but  his 
power  is  always  limited ;  there  ia  no  organization  for  transmitting 
it,  and  often  there  is  no  such  person — no  king  in  Israel  whatever. 

The  names  and  the  details  of  this  book  may  or  may  not  be 
historical,  but  its  spirit  is  certainly  true.  The  peace  of  society 
then  reposed  on  a  confused  sentiment,  in  which  respect  for  law,  as 
such — at  least  law  in  our  usual  modem  sense — was  an  inconsiderable 
element,  and  of  which  the  main  components  were  a  coercive  sense  of 
ingrained  usage,  which  kept  men  from  thinking  what  they  had  not 
before  thought,  and  from  doing  what  they  had  not  before  done ;  a  vague 
horror  that  something,  they  did  not  well  know  what,  might  happen  if 
they  did  so ;  a  close  religion  which  filled  the  air  with  deities  who  were 
known  by  inherited  tradition,  and  who  hated  iminherited  ways ;  and  a 
BubmiBsion  to  local  opinion  inevitable  when  family  and  tribe  were 
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the  inain  props  of  life, — wlien  there  really  was  "no  world  vitboot 
Yerona's  woIIb," — when  every  exile  was  an  outcaat,  expelled  from 
■what  was  then  moat  natural,  and  scarcely  finding  an  altemntiTe 
existence. 

No  doubt  this  sentimeDt  was  in  all  commuuitiea  partially  re- 
inforced by  police.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  "  Judges,"  there  were 
no  doubt  "local  authorities,"  as  we  should  now  say,  who  foroibly 
maintained  some  sort  of  order  even  when  the  central  power  waa 
weakest.  But  the  main  support  of  these  authorities  waa  the 
established  opinion;  they  had  no  military  to  oall  in,  no  exteiiw 
force  to  aid  them ;  if  the  fixed  sentiment  of  the  community  waa  not 
strong  enough  to  aid  them  they  collapsed  and  failed.  But  that  fixed 
sentiment  would  have  been  at  once  weakened,  if  not  destroyed,  by  a 
free  circulation  of  labour,  which  is  a  ^ring  of  progress  that  is 
favourable  to  new  ideas,  that  brings  in  new  iuveutions,  that 
prevents  the  son  being  where  his  father  was,  that  interrupts  the 
tradition  of  generations  and  breaks  inherited  feeling.  Besides 
causing  new  sorts  of  quarrels  by  creating  new  circumstances  uid 
new  occasions,  this  change  of  men  from  employment  to  employment 
decomposes  their  moral  authority,  which  alone  in  this  state  of  socie^ 
can  prevent  quarrels  or  settle  them.  Accordingly,  the  most  suc- 
cessful early  societies  have  forbidden  this  ready  change  as  muoti  ai 
possible,  and  have  endeavoured  as  far  as  they  could  to  obtain  die 
advantages  of  the  division  of  labour  without  it.  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
to  whom  this  subject  so  peculiarly  belongs,  and  who  has  taught 
us  so  much  more  on  it  than  any  one  else,  shall  describe  the  industrial 
expedients  of  primitive  society  as  he  has  seen  them  still  surviving 
in  India : — 

"  There  ia,"  he  Bays,  "  yet  another  feature  of  the  modem  Indian  cultivKtiiig 
group  which  connects  them  with  primitLve  western  communities  of,the  same  kind. 
I  have  several  times  spoken  of  them  as  organized  and  self-acting.  They  in 
fact  include  a  nearly  complete  establishment  of  occupations  and  trades  for 
enabling;  them  to  continue  their  coUectiTe  life  witliout  assistance  from  any 
person  or  body  esternal  to  them.  Beaidea  the  headmen  or  council  exercising 
quasi -judicial,  quasi-legialative  power,  they  contain  a  village  police,  now  recog- 
nized and  paid  in  certain  provinces  by  the  British  Qovemment.  They  include 
several  families  of  hereditary  traders ;  the  blacksmith,  the  harness-maker,  the 
shoemaker.  The  Brahmin  is  also  found  for  the  performance  of  oeremonies, 
and  even  the  dancing-girl  for  attendance  at  foetivitiea.  There  ia  invariably  a 
village  accouutaut,  an  important  persou  among  an  unlettered  population,  so 
important  indeed  and  ao  conspicuous,  that  according  to  reports  current  in  India, 
the  earliest  English  functionaries  engaged  in  settlements  of  land  were  04Ua- 
ttionally  led  by  their  assumption  that  there  moat  be  a  single  proprietor  soms- 
where  to  miaUke  the  acoouutaut  for  the  owner  of  the  village,  and  to  reoord 
him  as  such  in  the  official  register.  But  the  person  practising  any  one  of  Qieee 
hereditary  employments  is  really  a  servant  of  the  communi^  as  wall  as  one 
of  ita  component  members.  He  is  eometimea  paid  by  an  allowauoe  in  grain, 
more  generally  by  the  allotment  to  his  family  of  a  piece  of  laud  in  hereditary 
possession.  Whatever  else  he  may  demand  for  the  wares  he  produces  is  limited 
by  a  fixed  price  very  rarely  departed  l^om." 
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To  no  world  oould  the  free  circtilation  of  labour,. as  we  have  it 
in  England,  and  aa  we  assume  it  in  oar  Political  Economy,  be  more 
alien,  and  in  none  would  it  have  been  more  ineomprehensiblo.  Li 
this  case  as  in  many  others,  what  seems  in  later  times  the  most 
natural  organization  is  really  one  most  difficult  to  create,  and  it 
does  not  arise  till  after  many  organizations  which  seem  to  our 
notions  more  complex  have  preceded  it  and  perished.  The  village 
association  of  India,  as  Sir  Kenry  Maine  describes  it,  seems  a  mncb 
more  elaborate  struoture,  a  much  more  involved  piece  of  workman- 
ship, than  a  common  English  village  where  everyone  chooses  his  own 
calling,  and  where  there  are  no  special  rules  for  each  person,  and 
where  a  single  law  rules  all.  But  in  fact  our  organization  is 
the  more  artificial  because  it  presupposes  the  pervading  intervention 
of  an  effectual  government — the  last  triumph  of  civilisation,  and.  one 
to  which  early  times  had  nothing  comparable.  In  expecting  what 
we  call  simple  things  irom  early  ages,  we  are  in  fact  expecting 
tbem  to  draw  a  circle  without  compasses,  to  produce  the  results  of 
civilisation  when  they  have  not  attained  civilisation. 

One  instance  of  this  want  of  simplicity  in  early  institntions,  which 
has  almost  more  than  any  other  impaired  the  free  transit  of  labour,  is 
the  complexity  of  the  early  forms  of  landholding.  In  a  future  page  I 
hope  to  soy  something  of  the  general  effects  of  this  complexity,  and 
to  compare  it  with  the  assumptions  as  to  ownetship  in  land  made  by 
Kicardo  and  others.  I  am  here  only  concerned  with  it  as  affecting  the 
movement  of  men,  but  in  this  respect  its  effect  has  been  incalculable. 
As  is  now  generally  known,  the  earliest  form  of  landowning  was 
not  individual  holding,  but  tribal  owning.  In  the  old  contracts  of 
Englishmen  with  savages  nothing  was  commoner  than  for  the  king 
or  chief  to  sell  tracts  of  land, — and  the  buyers  could  not  comprehend 
that  according  to  native  notions  he  had  no  right  to  do  so,  that  he 
could  not  make  a  title  to  it,  and  that  according  to  those  notions  there 
was  no  one  who  could.  Englishmen  in  all  land  dealings  looked  for 
some  single  owner,  or  at  any  rate  some  small  number  of  owners,  who 
hatt  an  exceptional  right  over  particular  pieces  of  land ;  they  could 
not  conceive  the  supposed  ownership  of  a  tribe,  as  in  New  Zealand, 
or  of  a  village  in  India,  over  large  tracts.  Yet  this  joint-stock 
principle  is  that  which  has  been  by  far  the  commonest  in  the 
world,  and  that  which  the  world  began  with.  And  not  without 
good  reason.  In  the  early  ages  of  society,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  maintain  the  exclusive  ownership  of  a  few  persons  in 
what  seems,  at  first  sight,  an  equal  gift  to  all — a  thing  to  which 
every  one  has  the  same  claim.  There  was  then  no  distinct  govern- 
ment apart  from  and  above  the  tribe  any  more  than  among  New 
Zealanders  now.  There  was  no  compulsory  agency  which  could 
create  or  preserve  exclusive  ownership  of  the  land,  even  if  it  hod 
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been  vished.  And  of  course  it  could  not  liave  been  vished,  for  thoogb 
experience  haa  now  conclusively  shown  that  such  exduaiTe  ownership 
is  desirable  for  and  beneficial  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  as  well  as  to  the 
individual  owner,  no  theorist  would  have  been  bold  enough  to  predict 
this  beforehand.  This  monopoly  is  almost  a  paradox  after  experience, 
and  it  would  have  seemed  monstrous  folly  before  it.  Indeed,  the 
idea  of  a  discussion  of  it  is  attributing  to  people  in  the  year  1000  r.c. 
the  notions  of  people  in  the  year  1800  a.d.  Common  ownership 
was  then  irremediable  and  inevitable ;  no  alternative  for  it  was 
possible,  or  would  then  have  been  conceivable.  But  it  is  in  it» 
essence  opposed  to  the  ready  circulation .  of  labour.  Few  things  fix 
a  man  so  much  as  a  share  in  a  property  whidk  is  fixed  by  nature,  and 
common  ownership,  wherever  it  prevails,  gives  the  mass  of  men  sucb 
a  share. 

And  there  is  another  force  of  the  same  tendency  which  does  nut 
act  so  widely,  but  which  when  it  does  act  is  even  stronger — in  many 
cases  is  omnipotent.  This  is  the  disposition  of  many  societies  to 
crystallize  themselves  into  specialized  groups,  which  are  de£nite 
units,  each  with  a  character  of  its  own,  and  are  more  or  less  strictly 
hereditary.  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  described  to  us  how  in  an  Indian 
village  the  blacksmith  is  hereditary,  and  the  hunesa-maker,  and  the 
shoe-maker, — and  this  is  natural,  for  every  trade  has  its  secrets, 
which  make  a  kind  of  craft  or  "  mystery  "  of  it,  and  which  must  be 
learnt  by  transmission  or  not  at  all.  The  first  and  most  efficient 
kind  of  apprenticeship  is  that  by  birth ;  the  father  teaches  his  sod 
that  by  which  he  makes  his  living,  almost  without  knowing  it ;  the 
son  picks  up  the  skill  which  is  in  the  air  of  the  house,  almost  with- 
out feeling  that  he  is  doing  so.  Even  now  we  see  that  there  are 
city  families,  and  university  and  legal  families, — families  where  a 
special  kind  of  taste  and  knowledge  are  passed  on  in  each  generation 
by  tradition,  and  which  in  each  have  in  that  respect  an  advantage 
over  others.  In  most  ages  most  kinds  of  skilled  labour  have  shown  a 
disposition  to  intensi^'  this  advantage  by  combination — to  form  a 
bounded  and  exclusive  society,  guild,  trades  union,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  called,  which  keeps  or  tries  to  keep  in  each  case  to  itself  the 
rich  secret  of  the  inherited  art.  And  even  when  no  pains  are 
taken,  each  special  occupation,  after  it  gains  a  certain  size,  tends  to 
form  itself  into  a  separate  group.  Each  occupation  has  certain 
peculiar  characteristics  which  help  to  success  in  it,  and  which, 
therefore,  it  fosters  and  develops ;  and  in  a  subtle  way  these  ta^ts 
collect  together  and  form  a  group>character  analogous  to  a  national 
character.  The  process  of  caste-making  is  often  thought  to  be  an 
old-world  thing  which  came  to  an  eud  when  certain  old  castes  were 
made  and  fixed  before  the  dawn  of  history.  But  in  fact  the  process 
has  heea  actively  at  work  in  recent  times,  and  has  hardly  yet  died 
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out.  Thus  in  Caehmere,  where  the  division  of  castes  is  already 
minute,  Mr.  Drew  tella  ns  that  of  the  Batals — a  class  at  the  very- 
bottom  of  the  scale,  "  whose  trade  it  is  to  remove  and  skin  carcasses, 
and  to  cure  leather," — he  has  heard  "  that  there  are  two  classea ; 
so  apt  ore  commuDities  in  India  to  divide  and  to  subdivide,  to 
peipetuate  differences,  and  to  separate  rather  than  amalgamate. 
The  higher  Batala  follow  the  Mohammedan  rules  as  to  eating,  and 
are  allowed  some  fellowship  with  the  other  Mohammedans.  The 
lower  Batals  eat  carrion,  and  Would  not  bear  the  name  of  Mohamme- 
dans in  the  mouths  of  others,  though  they  might  call  themselves  so." 
Just  so,  Mr.  Hunter  says  that "  the  Brahmans  of  Lower  Bengal  bore 
to  the  Brahmans  of  Oudh  the  same  relation  that  the  landed  gentry 
of  Canada  or  Australia  bears  to  the  landed  gentry  of  England. 
Each  is  an  aristocracy,  both  claim  the  title  of  Esquire,  but  each  is 
composed  of  elements  whose  social  history  is  widely  different,  and  the 
home  aristocracy  never  regards  the  successful  settlers  as  equal  in 
rank.  The  Brahmans  of  the  middle  land  went  further;  they 
declared  the  Brahmans  of  Lower  Bengal  inferior,  not  only  in  the  ' 
social  scale,  but  in  religious  capabilities.  To  this  day  many  of  the 
north  country  Brahmans  do  not  eat  with  the  Brahmans  of  the  lower 
valley,  and  convicted  felons  from  the  north-west  will  sufEer  repeated 
floggings  in  jail  for  contumacy,  rather  than  let  rice  cooked  by  a 
Bengal  Brahman  pass  their  lips."  Caste-making  is  not  a  rare  act, 
but  a  constantly  occurring  act,  when  circumstances  aid  it,  and  when 
the  human  mind  is  predi^Kised  to  it. 

One  great  aid  to  this  process  is  the  mutual  animosity  of  the 
different  groups.  "  What  one  nation  hates,"  said  Napoleon,  "  is 
another  nation ;  "  just  so,  what  one  caste  hates  is  another  caste :  the 
marked  characteristics  of  each  being  different  form  a  certain  natural 
basis  for  mutual  dislike.  There  is  an  intense  disposition  in  the 
human  mind — as  you  may  see  in  any  set  of  schoolboys — to  hate 
what  is  unusual  and  strange  in  other  people,  and  each  caste  supplies 
those  adjoining  it  with  a  conspicuous  supply  of  what  is  unusual. 
And  this  hatred  again  makes  each  caste  more  and  more  unlike  the 
other,  for  every  one  wishes  as  much  as  possible  to  distinguish  him- 
self from  the  neighbouring  hated  castes  by  excelling  in  the 
peculiarities  of  his  own  caste,  and  by  avoiding  theirs. 

In  the  ancient  parts  of  the  world  these  contrasts  of  group  to  group 
are  more  or  less  connected  for  the  most  part  with  contrasts  of 
race.  Very  often  the  origin  of  the  caste — the  mental  tendency 
which  made  its  first  memhers  take  to  its  special  occupation — was 
some  inborn  peculiarity  of  race;  and  at  other  times,  as  successive 
waves  of  conquest  passed  over  the  country,  each  race  of  conquerors 
connected  themselves  most  with,  and  at  last  fell  into,  the  pre- 
existing kind  of  persons  which  they  most  resembled,  and  frequently 
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in  80  doing  hardened  into  an  absolate  caste  what  Tras  before  a  half- 
joined  and  incipient  group. 

Each  conquest,  too,  tends  to  make  a  set  of  outcasts — generally 
&oin  the  worst  part  of  the  previous  population— and  these  become 
"  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  "  to  the  conquerors ;  that  is, 
they  are  an  outlying  and  degraded  race,  which  is  not  admitted  to 
compete  or  mix  with  the  others,  and  which  becomes  more  degraded 
from  feeling  that  it  is  thus  inferior,  and  from  being  confined  to  the 
harder,  baser,  and  less  teaching  occupations.  And  upon  these 
unhappy  groups  the  contempt  and  hatred,  of  the  higher  ones  tend  to 
concentrate  themselves,  and,  like  most  strong  sentiments  in  the  eariy 
world,  they  find  for  themselves  a  religious  sanction.  To  many 
villages  in  India,  Sir  Henry  Maine  says,  there  are  attached  a  class 
of  "  outsiders"  who  never  enter  the  village,  or  only  enter  reserved 
portions  of  it,  who  are  looked  on  as  "  essentially  impure,"  "  whose 
very  touch  is  avoided  as  Contaminating."  Xhese  poor  people  are 
more  ot  less  thought  to  be  "  accursed ; "  to  have  some  taint  which 
shows  that  the  gods  hate  them,  and  which  justifies  men  in  hating 
them  too,  and  in  refusing  to  mix  with  them. 

The  result  of  these  causes  is,  that  many  ancient  societies  are 
complex  pieces  of  patchwork — bits  of  contrasted  human  natare,  pot 
aide  by  side.  They  have  a  variegated  complexity,  which  modem 
civilised  States  mostly  want.  And  there  must  clearly  have  been  an 
advantage  in  this  organization  of  labour — to  speak  of  it  in  modem 
jihrase— though  it  seems  to  us  now  so  strange,  or  it  would  not  havo 
sprung  up  independently  in  many  places  and  many  ages,  and  have 
endured  in  many  for  long  tracts  of  years.  This  advantage,  aa  we 
have  seen,  was  the  gain  of  the  division  of  labour  without  the  compe- 
tition which  with  us  accompanies  it,  but  which  the  structure  of 
society  was  not  then  hard  enough  to  bear. 

Ko  doubt  we  must  not  push  too  far  this  notioa  of  the  rigidity  of 
caste.  The  system  was  too  rigid  to  work  without  some  safe^-valves, 
and  in  every  age  and  place  where  that  system  prevails,  some  have  been 
provided.  Thus  in  India  we  are  told  "  a  Brahmana  unable  to  subsist 
by  his  duties  may  live  by  tho  duty  of  a  soldier ;  if  he  cannot  get  a  sub- 
sistence by  either  of  these  employments,  he  may  apply  to  tillage  and 
attendance  on  cattle,  or  gain  a  competence  by  traffic,  avoiding 
certain  commodities.  A  Ghatriya  in  distress  may  subsist  by  all 
these  moans,  but  he  must  not  have  recourse  to  the  highest  functions. 
A  Yaisya  unable  to  subsist  by  his  own  duties  may  descend  to  the 
servile  acts  of  a  Sudra ;  and  a  Sudra,  not  finding  employment  by 
waiting  on  men  of  the  higher  classes,  may  subsist  by  handicrafts ; 
besides  the  particular  occupations  assigned  to  the  mixed  classes,  they 
have  the  alternative  of  following   that  profession  which  regolariy 
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belongs  to  the  class  itom  whioh  they  derive  thdr  origin  on  the 
mother's  side ; "  and  eo  od,  without  end. 

And  probably  it  is  through  these  supplementary  proviaious,  aa  I 
may  call  them,  that  the  system  of  caste  ultiittately  breaks  down  and 
disappears.  It  certainly  disappeared  in  ancient  Sgypt  when  the 
compact  Roman  (Jovemment  was  strong  enough  to  do  without  it, 
and  when  a  change  of  religion  had  removed  the  sanctionB  ^diich 
fixed  and  consecrated  it.  The  process  is  most  alow,  as  our  experience 
in  India  proves.  The  saying  that  "  La  providence  a  see  aises  dans  le 
temps"  has  rarely  elsewhere  seemed  so  true.  Still,  the  course  ia 
sure,  and  the  caste  system  will  in  the  end  pass  away,  whenever  ui 
efficient  substitute  has  been  made  for  it,  and  the  peace  of  industry 
secured  without  it. 

But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  believe  that,  whenever  and 
whererer  there  is  an  efficient  external  government  capable  of 
enforcing  the  law,  and  of  making  the  competitive  migration  of 
labour  safe  and  possible,  such  migration  of  itself  at  once  begins. 
There  is  in  most  cases  a  long  and  dreary  economical  interval  to  be 
passed  first.  In  many  countries,  the  beginning  of  such  migration  is 
for  ^ea  retarded  by  the  want  of  another  requisite — the  want  of 
extenml  security.  We  have  come  in  modem  Europe  to  look  on 
nations  as  if  they  were  things  indestructible — at  least,  on  large 
nations.  But  this  is  a  new  idea,  and  even  now  it  has  to  be  taken 
with  many  qualifications.  But  in  many  periods  of  history  it  has 
not  been  true  at  all ;  the  world  was  in  such  confusion,  that  it  was 
almost  an  even  chance  whether  nations  should  continue,  or  whether 
they  should  be  conquered  and  destroyed.  In  such  times  the  whole 
energy  of  the  community  must  be  concentrated  on  its  own  defence ; 
all  that  interferes  with  it  must  be  sacrificed,  if  it  ie  to  live.  And 
the  most  efficient  mode  of  defending  it  mostly  is  a  feudal  system ; 
that  is,  a  local  militia  baaed  on  the  land,  where  each  occupier  of  ,the 
soil  has  certain  services  to  render,  of  which  he  cannot  divest  himself, 
and  which  he  must  stay  on  certain  definite  fields  to  perform  when 
wanted.  In  consequence  the  races  of  men  which  were  possessed  of 
ah  organization  easily  adapting  itself  to  the  creation  of  such  a  militia, 
have  had  a  striking  tendency  to  prevail  in  the  struggle  of  history. 
"  The  feudal  system,"  says  Sir  George  Campbell,  on  many  accounts 
one  of  oar  moat  competent  judges,  "  I  believe  to  be  no  invention  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  the  almost  necessary  result  of  the  hereditary 
character  of  the  Indo-Germanic  institutions,  when  the  tribes  take  the 
position  of  dominant  conquerors.  They  form  in  fact  an  hereditary 
army,  with  that  gradation  of  fealty  from  the  commander  to  the 
private  scddier  which  ia  easenti^  in  military  operations.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  among  all  the  tribea  of  Indo-Germonic  blood  which  have 
conquered  and  ruled  Indian  provincea,  the  tendency  ia  to  establish  a 
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feudal  system  extremely  fdmilar  to  that  wbich  prevailed  in  Europe. 
In  Bajpootana  tlie  system  is  still  in  full  force.  The  Mahrattas  and 
Sikha  had  hoth  established  a  similar  system.  In  my  early  days  it 
existed  in  great  ^perfection  in  some  parts  of  the  Bts>Sutlej  States." 
And  where  the  system  is  most  developed,  at  the  lowest  point  of  the 
scale  there  is  always  an  immovable  class — serfs,  viUeina  regardant,  or 
what  we  choose  to  call  tbem — who  -do  not  fight  themselTee,  who 
perhaps  are  too  abject  in  spirit,  or  perhaps  are  of  too  dubious  fidelity 
to  be  let  have  arms,  but  who  cultivate  the  ground  for  those  who 
.really  fight.  The  soldier  class,  rooted  to  the  land  by  martial  tenure, 
has  bcoieath  it  a  non>soldier  class  even  more  rooted  to  the  soil  by  the 
tenure  of  tilling  it.  I  need  not  say  how  completely  such  a  system 
of  military  defence,  and  such  a  system  of  caltivatioD,  are  opposed 
to  the  free  transit  of  labour  from  employment  to  employment. 
Wbere  these  systems  are  perfectly  developed,  this  transit  is  not  so 
much  impeded  as  prevented. 

And  there  is  a  yet  more  pervading  enemy  of  the  free  circulation 
of  labour.  This  is  slavery.  We  must  remember  that  our  modem 
notion  that  slavery  is  an  exceptional  institution,  is  itself  an  except 
tionat  idea ;  it  ib  the  product  of  recent  times  and  recent  philosophies. 
No  ancient  philosopher,  no  primitive  community,  would  have  com- 
prehended what  we  meant  by  it.  That  human  beings  are  divided 
into  strong  and  weak,  higher  and  lower,  or  what  is  thought 
to  be  such ;  and  that  the  weak  and  inferior  ought  to  be  made  to 
serve  the  higher  and  better,  whether  they  would  wish  to  do  so  or 
not,  are  settled  axioms  of  early  thought.  Whatever  might  be  the 
origin  and  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  other  institutions,  the 
ancient  world  did  not  doubt  that  slavery  at  all  events  existed  "  by 
the  law  of  nature,"  and  would  last  as  long  as  men.  And  it  interferes 
with  the  ready  passage  of  labour  from  employment  to  employment 
in  two  ways.  First  it  prevents  what  we  call  for  this  parpose 
"  employments  " — that  is,  markets  where  labour  may  be  bought, 
mostly  in  order  tliat  the  produce  may  be  sold.  Slavery  on  the 
contrary  strengthens  and  extends  domestic  manufactures  where  the 
produce  is  never  sold  at  all,  where  it  is  never  intended  to  be  so,  buTt 
where  each  household  by  its  own  hands  makes  what  it  wants.  In  a 
slave-community  so  framed,  not  only  is  there  little  quick  migration 
of  free  labour,  but  there  are  few  fit  places  for  it  to  migrate  between ; 
there  are  no  centres  for  the  purchase  of  much  of  it ;  society  tends 
to  be  divided  into  self-sufficing  groups,  buying  little  from  the 
exterior.  And  at  a  lat«r  stage  of  industrial  progress  slavery  arrests 
the  movement  of  free  labour  still  more  effectively  by  providing  a 
substitute.  It  is  then  the  slave  labour  which  changes  occupation, 
and  not  the  free  labour.  Just  as  in  the  present  day  a  capitalist  who 
wants  to  execute  any  sort  of  work  hires  voluntary  labour  to  do  it,  bo 
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in  a  former  stage  of  progress  be  would  buy  slaves  in  order  to  do  it. 
He  migbt  not  indeed  be  able  to  buy  enougb  slaves — enougb  suitable 
slaves,  that  is,  for  bis  purpose.  The  organization  of  slavery  has 
never  been  as  efiectnol  as  our  present  classified  system  of  free  labour, 
and  from  intrinsic  defects  never  can  be.  But  it  does  develope 
earlier.  Just  when  the  system  of  free  labour  might  develope  if  it 
were  let  alone,  the  imperfect  substitute  of  slavery  steps  in  and 
flpoQs  it.  When  free  labour  still  moves  slowly  and  irregularly,  and 
when  frequent  wars  supply  the  slave-market  with  many  prisoners, 
the  slave-market  is  much  the  easiest  resource  of  the  capitalist.  So 
it  is  when  a  good  slave-trade  keeps  it  well  filled.  The  capitalist 
finds  it  better  to  buy  than  to  hire,  for  there  are  in  this  condition  of 
things  comparatively  many  men  to  be  bought  and  comparatively 
few  to  be  hired.  And  the  result  takes  unexpected  directions.  "  Wbat 
the  printing-press  is  in  modem  times,"  says  a  German  writer, "  that 
slavery  was  in  ancient  times."  And  though  this  may  be  a  little 
exaggerated,  it  is  certain  that  in  ancient  Rome  books  were  produced 
much  cheaper  and  in  much  greater  number  than  they  were  for 
hundreds  of  years  afterwards.  When  there  was  a  demand  for  a 
book,  extra  copying-slaves  could  be  "  turned  on "  to  multiply  it 
in  a  way  which  in  later  times,  when  slavery  had  ceased,  was 
imposfflble,  and  which  is  only  surpassed  by  the  way  in  which 
additional  compositors  are  applied  to  works  in  demand  now.  And 
political  philosophers  proposed  to  obtain  revenue  from  this  source, 
and  to  save  taxation.  "Suppose,"  says  Xenophon,  "that  the 
Athenian  State  should  buy  twelve  thousand  slaves,  and  should  let 
them  out  to  work  in  the  mines  at  an  obelus  a  bead,  and  suppose  that 
the  whole  amount  annually  thus  received  should  be  employed  in  the 
purchase  of  new  slaves,  who  should  again  in  the  same  way  yield  the 
same  income,  and  so  on  successively  ;  the  state  would  then  by  these 
means  in  five  or  six  years  possess  six  thousand  slaves,"  which  would 
yield  a  large  income.  The  idea  of  a  compound  interest  investment  in 
men,  though  abhorrent  to  us,  seemed  most  natural  to  Xenophon. 
And  almost  every  page  of  the  classics  proves  how  completely  the 
civilisation  then  existing  was  based  on  slavery  in  one  or  other 
of  its  forms — that  of  skUled  labour  (the  father  of  Demosthenes 
owned  thirty-three  cutlers  and  twenty  coachmakers)  or  unskilled, 
that  might  either  be  worked  by  the  proprietor  or  let  out,  as  he 
liked.  Even  if  this  system  had  only  economical  consequences, 
it  must  have  prevented  the  beginning  of  freely  moving  labour, 
for  it  is  much  handier  than  such  a  system  can  be  at  its  outset. 
And  as  we  know,  the  system  has  moral  e&cts  working  in  the  same 
way  even  more  powerful,  for  it  degrades  labour  by  making  it  the 
slave-mark,  and  makes  the  free  labourer — whether  the  prolitaire  of 
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ancient  citiee,  or  the  "mean  vhite"  of  American  plantations— one 
of  the  least  respectable  and  tbe  least  workmanlike  of  mankind. 

Happily  this  full-grown  form  of  davery  is  exceedingly  fraiL 
We  have  onrselves  seen  in  America  how  completely  it  collapses  at 
an  extrinsic  attack ;  how  easy  it  is  to  destroy  it,  how  impossible  to 
revive  it.  And  much  of  the  weakness  of  ancient  civilisation  was 
also  so  cansed.  Any  system  which  makes  the  mass  of  a  society  hate 
the  constitution  of  that  society,  must  be  in  unstable  equilibrium.  A 
small  touch  will  overthrow  it,  and  scarcely  any  human  power  will 
reestablish  it.  And  this  is  the  necessary  effect  of  capitalistic  slavery, 
for  it  prevents  all  other  labourers,  makes  slaves  the  "  many  "  of  the 
community,  and  fills  their  minds  with  grief  and  hatred.  Capitalistic 
slavery  is,  as  history  shows,  one  of  the  easiest  things  to  e&ce,  as 
domestic  slavery  is  one  of  the  hardest.  But  capitalistic  slavery  has 
-vitally  influenced  most  of  the  greatest  civilisations;  and  as  domestic 
slavery  has  influenced  nearly  all  of  them,  the  entire  effect  of  the  two 
has  been  prodigious. 

AVe  see  then  that  there  are  at  least  four  conditions  to  be  satisfied 
before  this  axiom  of  our  English  Political  Economy  is  true  within  a 
nation.  Before  labour  can  move  easily  and  as  it  pleases  from  employ- 
ment to  employment  there  must  be  such  employments  for  it  to  move 
between ; — there  must  be  an  effectual  Government  capable  of  main- 
taining peace  and  order  during  the  transition  and  not  requiring  itself 
to  be  supported  by  fixity  of  station  in  society  as  so  many  govern- 
ments have  been ; — the  nation  must  be  capable  of  maintaining  its 
independent  existence  against  other  nations  without  a  military 
system  dependent  on  localised  and  immovable  persons ;  and  there 
must  be  no, competing  system  of  involuntary  labour  limiting  the 
number  of  employments  or  moving  between  them  more  perfectly 
than  contemporary  free  labour.  These  are  not  indeed  all  the  condi- 
tions needful  for  the  truth  <^  the  axiom,  but  the  others  can  be 
explained  better  when  some  other  matters  have  been  first  discussed- 
"Walter  Baoehot. 
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In  oomparing  for  purposes  of  study  the  two  great  Histopies  of 
Greece  -which  Eagland  produced  in  the  last  generation,  a  thought, 
which  has  most  probably  often  presented  itself  to  other  students, 
has  freqaently  occurred  to  me.  Much  as  the  two  works  differ  in 
plan,  in  views,  and  in  manner  of  execution,  their  difference  has 
never  struck  me  so  much  as  in  the  point  of  style.  And  the 
remarkable  feature  of  this  difference  is,  that  it  is  not  by  any  means 
the  natural  variation  which  we  allow  for,  and  indeed  expect,  in  the 
productions  of  any  two  men  of  decided  and  distinct  literary  ability. 
It  is  not  as  the  difference  between  Hume  and  Gibbon,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  Clarendon  and  Taylor,  In  the  styles  of  these  great 
writers,  and  in  those  of  many  others,  there  is  the  utmost  conceivable 
diversity ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  all  styles.  We  can  sec 
(sec  it,  indeed,  so  clearly  that  we  hardly  take  the  trouble  to  think 
about  it)  that  each  of  them  made  a  distinct  effort  to  arrange  his 
words  into  their  clause,  his  clauaee  into  their  sentence,  and  hia  sen- 
tences into  their  paragraph  according  to  certain  forms,  and  that 
though  these  forms  varied  in  the  subtle  and  indescribable  measure  of 
the  taste  and  idiosyncrasy  of  each  writer,  the  effort  was  always 
present,  and  was  only  accidentally  if  inseparably  connected  with  the 
intention  to  express  certain  thoughts,  to  describe  certain  facts,  or  to 
present  certain  characters.  But  when  we  come  to  compare  Thirl  wall 
with  Grote,  we  find  not  a  variation  of  the  kind  just  mentioned,  but 
the  full  opposition  of  the  presence  of  style  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
absence  of  it  on  the  other.  The  late  Bishop  of  St.  David's  will 
probably  never  be  cited  among  the  greatest  masters  of  English  prose 
style,  but  still  we  can  see  without  difficulty  that  he  has  inherited  its 
traditions.  It  would  be  difficult,  on  the  other  hand,  to  persuade  a 
careful  critic  that  Qrote  ever  thought  of  such  things  as  the  cadence 
of  a  sentence  or  the  composition  of  a  paragraph.  That  he  took  so 
much  trouble  as  might  suffice  to  make  his  meaning  clear  and  his 
language  energetic  is  obvious ;  that  in  no  case  did  he  think  of  looking 
beyond  this  is  I  think  certain. 

But  the  difference  between  these  two  great  historians  is  very  far 
from  being  a  mere  isolated  fact,  of  little  more  interest  or  significance 
than  a  parallel  between  Maoedon  and  Monmouth.  It  marks  with 
extraordinary  precision  the  dato  and  nature  of  a  change  which  has 
affected  English  literature  to  a  degree  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
most  serious  consideration.  What  this  change  is,  end  whether  it 
amounts  to  an  actual  decay  or  to  a  mere  temporary  neglect  of  style  in 
English  prose  writing,  are  questions  which  are  certainly  of  importance, 
and  the  answers  to  which  should  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  lack  interest 
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If,  then,  we  take  up  almost  any  book  of  the  laet  centnrj, 
"we  shall  find  that  within  varying  limita  the  effort  of  which  I 
have  just  spokea  is  distinctly  present.  The  model  upon  which 
the  writer  frames  hie  style  may  be  and  probably  is  faulty  in 
itself,  and  still  more  probably  is  faultily  copied  ;  there  may  be  too 
much  Addison  in  the  mixture,  or  too  much  Johnson ;  but  still  we 
shall  see  that  an  honest  attempt  at  style,  an  honest  endeavour  at 
manner  as  apart  from  matter,  has  been  made,  however  clumsy  the 
attempt  may  he,  and  however  short  of  success  it  may  fall.  But  if 
we  take  up  any  book  of  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  save  a  very  few, 
the  first  thing  that  will  strike  us  is  the  total  absence  of  any  attempt 
or  endeavour  of  the  kind.  The  matter  will,  as  a  rule,  have  been 
more  or  less  carefully  attended  to,  and  will  be  presented  to  the  reader 
with  varying  degrees  of  clearness  and  precision.  But  the  manner, 
except  in  so  far  as  certain  pecoliaritiea  of  manner  may  be  conducive 
or  prejudicial  to  clearness  and  precision  of  statement — sometimes 
perhaps  to  apparent  precision  with  any  sacrifice  of  clearness — will  in 
most  cases  be  found  to  have  been  totally  neglected,  if  a  thing  may 
be  said  to  be  neglected  which  does  not  appear  to  have  even  pre- 
sented itself  within  the  circumference  of  the  field  of  view.  In 
other  words,  and  to  adopt  a  convenient  distinction,  though  there  may 
be  a  difference  of  manner,  there  is  usually  no  difference  of  style,  for 
there  is  no  style  at  all. 

Before  going  any  further,  it  may  be  well  to  adopt  a  commendable, 
if  antiquated  and  scholastic  practice,  and  to  set  down  accurately 
what  is  here  meant  by  style,  and  of  what  it  consists.  Style  is  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  language  with  only  a  subordinate  regard 
to  the  meaning  to  be  conveyed.  Its  parts  are  the  choice  of  the  actual 
words  to  be  used,  the  further  selection  and  juxtaposition  of  these 
words,  the  structure  of  the  clauses  into  which  they  are  wrought,  the 
arrangement  of  the  clauses  into  sentences,  and  the  composition  of  the 
sentences  into  paragraphs.  Beyond  the  paragraph  ^tyle  con  hardly 
be  said  to  go,  biit  within  that  limit  it  is  supreme.  The  faults  inci* 
dent  to  these  parts  (if  I  may  be  allowed  still  to  be  scbolastio)  are 
perhaps  also  worthy  of  notice.  Every  one  can  see,  though  every  one 
is  by  no  means  careful  to  put  his  knowledge  into  [H'actice,  that  certain 
words  are  bad  of  themselves,  and  certain  others  to  be  avoided 
wherever  possible.  The  mere  grammar  of  style  teaches  us  not  to  say 
"  commence  "  where  we  can  say  "  begin,"  or  "  reliable  "  where  we 
can  say  "  trustworthy."  The  next  stage  introduces  difficulties  of  a 
higher  order,  though  these  also  ore  more  or  less  elementary.  Mo6t 
people  can  see  the  faults  in  the  following  sentences : — 

"  Had  he  always  written  upon  the  level  we  behold  here  there 
could  be  little  question  that  the  author  would  have  taken  his  place 
amongst  the  front  rank  of  dramatists."  Here  "  writing  upon  the 
level  we  behold  here  "  is  a  combination  of  the  most  obviously  inooa- 
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gmous  notions.  Again,  "  They  did  reject  him  of  course,  but  his 
speech  remains  as  a  model  for  all  true  men  to  follow,  as  a  warning 
to  all  who  may  adopt  another  course,"  &c.  Here  the  unintentional 
repetition  of  the  word  "  course  "  in  an  entirely  different  sense  within 
the  compass  of  a  couple  of  lines  is  unpardonable.  But  these  are  more 
rudiments ;  it  ia  in  the  breach  or  neglect  of  the  rules  that  govern  the 
atmoture  of  clauses,  of  sentences,  and  of  paragraphs  that  the  real 
secret  of  style  consists,  and  to  illustrate  this  breach  or  observation 
is  less  easy.  The  task  will  be  perhaps  made  easier  if  we  consider  first 
in  the  rough  how  the  prevalent  English  style  of  the  present  day 
differs  from  that  of  past  times. 

Some  five-and- thirty  years  ago  De  Quincey  had  already  noticed 
and  deplored  the  deterioration  of  which  we  speak.  In  his  Essay  on 
Style  (reprinted  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  collected  works)  he 
undertakes  to  diacnss  at  some  length  the  aymptoma  and  causes  of 
the  disease.  De  Quincey,  as  any  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with 
his  works  is  aware,  gave  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of 
style,  and  professed  to  be  no  mean  authority  thereon.  There  were, 
indeed,  two  peculiarities  about  him  which  prevented  him  from 
deserving  a  very  high  place  as  a  referee  on  such  matters.  The  first 
was  his  mistaken  idea  that  extremely  ornate  prose — the  prose  which 
his  ally  John  Wilson  called  "  numerous,"  and  which  others  have 
oalled  Asiatic — was  the  highest  form  attainable,  and  that  any 
writer  who  did  not  aim  at  this  fell  naturally  into  a  lower  class.  The 
other  was  his  singular  crotchetiness, .  which  made  him  frequently 
refuse  to  see  any  good  in  the  style  of  writers  to  whom,  for  some  reason 
or  for  no  reason,  he  had  taken  a  dislike.  It  will  probably  be  allowed, 
not  merely  by  persons  who  hold  traditional  opinions,  hut  by  all 
independent  students  of  literature,  that  we  must  look  with  con- 
siderable distrust  on  the  dicta  of  a  critic  who  finds  fault  with  the 
styles  of  Plato  and  of  Conyers  Middleton.  The  Essay  on  Style,  how- 
«ver  (at  least  its  first  part,  for  the  latter  portions  go  off  into  endless 
digressions  of  no  pertinence  whatever),  is  much  more  careAiUy 
written  and  much  more  carefully  reasoned  than  most  of  De  Quincey's 
work.  The  purport  of  it  is,  that  the  decay  of  style  is  to  be  attri- 
hnted  partly  to  the  influence  of  G-erman  literature,  but  chiefly  to 
the  prevalence  of  journalism.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  influence  of 
newspaper  writing  is  in  many  ways  bad,  and  that  to  it  is  due  much 
of  the  decadence  in  style  of  which  complaint  is  made.  But  either 
the  prevalent  manner  of  journalism  has  undergone  a  remarkable 
change  during  the  past  generation,  or  else  the  particular  influence 
which  De  Qruincey  supposes  it  to  have  had  was  mistaken  by  him.  I  do 
not  myself  pretend  to  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  periodical 
literature  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  I  am  afraid  that  not  even 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  could  I  be  tempted  to  plunge  into  such 
a  dreary  and  unbuoyant  mare  mortuum.     With  respect  to  the  papers 
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of  to-day  it  is  certainly  not  difficult  to  discern  a  pecnliBrity  in  tbeir 
styles,  or  in  what  does  duty  for  style  in  them.  A  large  volnme,  fijr 
inBtance,  might  be  profitably  written,  if,  perhaps,  not  so  profitably 
reiid,  on  the  various  stylistic  peculiarities  of  the  l^meg.  There  used 
to  be  the  famous  and  memorable  affectation  of  pecidtar  spelling,  or 
what. one  might  perhaps,  afber  the  story  of  King  Sigismuud,  call  the 
auper-orthographieam  style.  Then,  some  ten  years  ago,  there  came 
the  great  "  Queen  of  Sheba  "  style,  which  consisted  in  opening  an 
article  mth  some  &ct  or  allusion  which  had  the  remotest  (or  not 
the  remotest)  connection  with  the  'subject.  Of  late,  perh^M,  there 
has  been  less  unity ;  but  one  style  has  never  been  lacking — a  style 
which  might  be  called  the  magisterial,  but  which  I  (having  been 
once  informed  by  a  great  master  thereof,  with  whom  I  presumed  to 
differ,  that  "all  persons  of  common  sense  and  morality  "  thought  as 
he  did)  prefer  to  call  the  oommon-sense-and>morality  style.  This 
style  is  convenient  for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in 
rigbteouaness.  If  you  approve,  you  can  point  out  not  too  enthnaias* 
tically  that  the  view  or  proceeding  in  question  is  the  only  one  which 
common  sense  and  morality  allow ;  lE  (which  is  possible)  yon  do 
not  understand,  common  sense,  by  not  underetanding  also,  will  help 
you  out  of  the  difficulty ;  and  if  you  disapprove,  morality  will  be  as 
violently  outraged  as  you  like.  Of  the  weekly  papers,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  admire  the  free-and-easy  doctrinaire-ism  of  the  Spectator, 
which  is  almost  entirely  an  a£air  of  style  depending  on  a  sedulous 
avoidance  of  ornate  language,  and  a  plentiful  use  of  colloquial  words 
and  phrases  about  the  least  colloquial  matters.  Then  there  is  the 
style  of  the  Saturday  Review  in  its  political  articles,  a  style  which 
appears  to  be  framed  on  the  principle  that  thoughts  and  words  econo- 
mise weight  by  being  meted  out  in  small  doses,  and  that  a  pound  of 
buckshot  will  go  farther  than  a  pound  of  bullets.  LasUy,  the  inqoiKr 
into  such  things  will  not  neglect  the  peculiar  aridity  of  certain  of 
the  older  Qaatierlies,  which  seem  to  have  retained  the  ponderous 
clauses  of  other  days,  while  neglecting  the  fonn  which  savod  those 
dauaes  from  being  cumbrous,  fiat  in  most  of  all  this  we  shall  find 
little  to  bear  out  De  Quincey's  verdict.  Long  and  involved  sentenoea, 
unduly  stuffed  with  feet  and  meaning,  are  what  he  complains  of; 
and  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  should  not  have  to  go  far  in 
order  to  find  such  at  the  present  day,  yet  it  does  not  appear,  to  me 
.  at  least,  Ibat  the  main  feult  of  contemporary  English  style  is  of  tliis 
kind.  On  the  contrary,  the  «n  of  which  I  should  chiefly  complain 
is  the  sin  of  over>short  sentences,  of  mere  gasps  instead  of  balanced 
periods.  Such  a  paragraph  as  the  following  will  illustrate  what  I 
mean:  "That  request  was  obeyed  by  the  massacre  of  six  out  of 
the  surviving  princes  of  the  imperial  family.  Two  alone  escaped. 
With  such  a  mingling  of  light  and  darkness  did-  Oonstantine  close  hie 
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career."  I  think  that  any  one  who  considers  this  combination  of  two 
mutilated  chtnses  with  an  interjeotional  copula,  and  who  perceives 
with  what  ease  its  hideous  cacophony  might  have  been  softened  into 
a  complete  and  harmonious  sentence,  must  feel  certain  that  its 
present  form  is  to  some  extent  intentional.  The  writer  might  very 
well  have  written  :  "  That  request  was  obeyed  by  the  massacre  of 
six  out  of  the  eight  surviving  princes  of  the  imperial  &mily,  and  the 
career  of  Constantine  was  closed  in  a  mixture  of  light  and  darkness." 
Why  did  he  not  P 

Again,  let  us  take  a  book  of  recent  date,  whose  style  has  received 
considerable  praise  both  in  England  and  abroad — ^Mr.  Green's 
Short  History  of  the  English  People.  The  character  of  Elizabeth 
is  perhaps  the  most  carefully  written,  certainly  the  most  striking, 
passage  in  the  book,  and  contains  a  most  elaborate  statement  of  that 
view  of  the  great  queen  which  many  historical  students  now  take.  It 
enforces  this  view  with  the  greatest  energy,  and  sets  it  before  us  in 
every  detail  and  difierence  of  light  and  shade.  But  how  inartistic  it 
ie !  how  thoroughly  bad  in  conception,  composition,  and  style !  In 
the  first  place  it  occupies  some  seven  printed  pages  of  unusual  extent 
and  closeness,  each  of  which  is  at  least  equal  to  two  of  the  ordinary 
octavo  pages  of  an  English  classic  author.  Let  any  one,  if  he  can, 
imagine  one  of  the  great  masters  who  could  both  draw  and  compose, 
Eume  or  Middleton,  Clarendon  or  Swift,  giving  us  a  character  of 
fourteen  pages.  A  portrait  on  the  scale  of  Brobdingnag,  with  all 
features  and  all  defects  imnaturally  emphasized  and  enlarged,  could 
hardly  be  more  disgusting.* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  examples,  which  if  all  the  defects 
of  contemporary  style  were  to  be  noticed  and  illustrated,  would 
occupy  a  space  longer  than  the  present  article.  In  all  but  a  very 
few  writers  we  shall  observe  with  certain  variations  the  same 
defects— inordinate  copiousness  of  treatment  combined  with  an  utter 
inability,  or  at  best  an  extreme  unwillingness,  to  frame  a  sentence  of 
due  proportion  and  careful  structure.  It  should  certainly  he  poesihle 
to  trace  the  origin  and  examine  the  nature  of  a  phenomenon  so 
strikiiig  and  so  universal. 

The  secret  of  the  manner  will  not  long  escape  us  if  we  notioe  or 
can  disengage  t^e  intention  with  which,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  this 
manner  has  been  adopted.  Nor  is  this  intention  very  hard  to 
discover.     It  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a  desire  to  present  the  subject, 

(I)  I  cannot  refTain  from  notidD^  an  init&nce  from  this  writer  of  the  absurdity  into 
which  the  pawton  for  pictnreaque  epithet  betmj:*  man]'  cootempoiary  authors.  At 
Newhnrr,  we  are  told,  "  the  London  tisin  tianda  flung  Rupert's  honemen  rougMg  ofi 
theirfrotit  of  pikea."  Here  nmsitfia  in  the  Polonian  aeDge"good."  Vinona  of  tha 
ttazij  and  pious  dtizen  diaoonflting  the  debauched  cavalier  are  aroused.  But  let  as 
coiuidei  it  with  the  sobriety  proper  to  hiatory  and  lo  art,  and  perhaps  wo  shall  ask  Hr. 
Green  to  show  us  howio  fling  an  enemy  loflly  off  a  pike.  Soaring  like  a  Backing- 
dore  wonld  be  nothing  to  thii  gymnaaUo  effort. 
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whatever  it  may  be,  to  the  reader  in  the  most  atriking  and  arresting 
fashion.  The  attention  of  the  reading  public  generally  hae,  from 
oausee  to  be  presently  noticed,  become  gradually  concentrated 
almost  wholly  upon  subject-matter.  Among  what  may  be  called, 
intellectually  speaking,  the  lower  claesea,  this  concentration  shows 
itself  not  in  the  preference  but  in  the  exclusive  study  of  novels, 
newspapers,  and  sometimes  of  so-called  books  of  information.  A 
book  must  be  as  they  say  "  about  something,"  or  it  fails  altogether  to 
arrest  their  attention.  To  such  persons  a  page  with  (as  it  has  been 
quaintly  put)  no  "resting-places,"  no  proper  names  and,  capital 
letters  to  fix  the  eye,  is  an  intolerable  weariness,  and  to  them  it  is 
evident  that  style  can  be  only  a  name.  Somewhat  above  them  come 
the  (intellectually)  middle  classes.  They  are  not  absolutely  confined 
to  personal  adventure,  real  or  fictitious,  or  to  interesting  facts.  They 
can  probably  enjoy  the  better  class  of  magazine  articles,  superior 
biographies,  travels,  and  the  other  books  that  everybody  reads  and 
nobody  buys.  This  class  will  even  read  poetry  if  the  poet's  name  be 
known,  and  would  consider  it  a  grave  affront  if  it  were  hinted  to 
them  that  their  appreciation  of  style  is  but  dull  and  faulty.  A 
certain  amount  of  labour  is  therefore  required  on  work  which  is  to 
please  these  readers :  labour,  however,  which  is  generally  bestowed 
in  a  wrong  direction,  on  ornament  and  trick  rather  than  on  really 
artistic  construction  and  finish.  Lastly  there  is  the  highest  class  of 
all,  consisting  of  those  who  really  possess,  or  might  possess,  taste, 
culture,  and  intellect.  Of  these  the  great  majority  are  now  some- 
what alienated  from  pure  L'terature,  and  devoted  rather  to  social 
matters,  to  science,  or  to  the  more  fashionable  and  profitable  arts  of 
design.  Their  demand  for  style  in  literature  is  confined  chiefly  to 
poetry.  They  also  are  interested  more  by  their  favourite  subjects 
treated  anyhow,  than  by  subjects  for  which  they  care  little  treated 
well,  so  that  even  by  them  little  encouragement  is  given  to  the 
cultivation  and  little  hinderance  to  the  decay  of  prose  style. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  influences  that  arise  from  this 
attitude  and  temper  of  the  general  reader,  are  certain  influences 
which  spring  from  such  prevalent  forms  and  subjects  of  literature 
as  present  themselves  to  the  general  writer.  The  first  of  these 
forme,  and  unquestionably  the  most  constant  and  pervading  in  its 
influence,  is  now,  as  it  was  in  De  Quincey's  days,  journalism.  No  one 
with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  pretend  that  the 
influence  of  journalism  upon  writing  is  wholly  bad.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  formerly,  a  standard  of  excellence  which  is  in 
some  respects  really  high  is  usually  aimed  at,  and  not  seldmti 
reached,  in  the  better  class  of  newspapers.  Some  appropriateness  in 
the  use  of  words,  a  rigid  avoidance  of  the  more  glaring  grammatical 
errors,  and  a  respectable  degree  of  clearness  in  statement,  are 
expected  by  the  reader  and  usually  observed  by  the  writer.     In 
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these  reepects,  therefore,  there  ia  no  falling  off  to  be  oomplained  of, 
but  rather  a  marked  improTemeat  upon  past  times  to  be  perceived. 
Yet,  aa  regards  the  higher  excellences  of  etyle,  it  is  not  possible  that 
the  influence  of  journalism  should  be  good.  For  it  must  at  any  cost 
be  rapid,  and  rapidity  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  style.  The 
journalist  has  as  a  rule  one  of  two  things  to  do ;  he  has  either  to  give 
a  rapid  account  of  certain  facts,  or  to  present  a  rapid  discussion  of 
certain  arguments.  In  either  case  it  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity 
for  (him  to  adopt  stereotyped  phrases  and  forms  of  speech  which, 
being  ready  cut  and  dried,  may  abbreviate  bis  labour  and  leave  him 
as  little  as  possible  to  invent  in  bis  limited  time.  Now  there  is 
not^iing  more  &tal  to  the  attainment  of  a  good  style  than  the  habit  of 
nfiing  such  stereotyped  phrases  and  forms.  With  the  imperiousness 
natural  to  all  art,  style  absolutely  refuses  to  avail  itself  of,  or  to  be 
found  in  company  with,  anything  that  is  ready  mode.  The  rule 
must  be  a  leaden  one,  the  mould  made  for  the  occasion,  and  broken 
after  it  has  passed.  Every  one  who  has  ever  seriously  tried  to  write 
must  be  conscious  how  sorely  he  has  been  beset,  and  how  often  he  has 
been  overcome,  by  the  almost  insensible  temptation  to  adopt  the 
current  phrases  of  the  day.  Bad,  however,  as  the  influeace  of 
journalism  ie  in  this  respect,  it  is  perhaps  worse  in  its  teadency  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  mere  picturesqueness  of  style  (for  the  word 
must  be  thus  misused  because  there  is  no  other).  The  journalist  is 
bound  to  be  picturesque  by  the  law  of  his  being.  The  old  phrase, 
tegnim  irritant,  is  infinitely  truer  of  pseudo-picturesque  style  as  com- 
pared with  literature  which  holds  to  its  proper  means  of  appeal, 
than  it  is  of  literal  spectacle  as  compared  with  narrative.  And  the 
jonmalist  is  obliged  at  any  cost  trrilare  animos,  and  that  in  the 
least  possible  time. 

This  tendency  of  journalism  is  assisted  and  intensified  by  that 
of  another  current  form  of  literature,  novel>writing.  A  very  little 
thought  will  show  that  if  the  novel-writer  attains  to  style  it  is 
almost  a  marvel.  Of  the  four  constituent  elements  of  the  novel, 
plot,  character,  description,  and  dialogue,  none  lend  themselves  in 
any  great  degree  to  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  forma  of  style,  and 
some  are  distinctly  opposed  to  it.  The  most  cunning  plot  may  be 
developed  equally  in  the  style  of  Plato  and  in  the  style  of  a  penny 
dreadiiil.  Character  drawing,  as  the  novelist  understands  or  should 
understand  it,  is  almost  equally  unconnected  with  style.  On  the 
other  hand  description  and  dialogue,  unless  managed  with  con- 
summate skill,  distinctly  tend  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  cry- 
ing faults  of  contemporary  style,  its  picturesqueness  at  any  cost, 
its  gasping  and  ungraceful  periods,  its  neglect  of  purely  literary 
effect 

Lastly,  there  must  be  noticed  the  enormous  influence  neceraarily 
exerted  by  the  growth  of  what  is  called  scientific  study  (to  use  the 
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term  in  its  largest  and  widest  sense),  and  by  the  displacement  in 
its  favour  of  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  departments  of  literature 
which  were  most  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  style.  In  what- 
ever quarter  we  look,  we  shall  see  that  the  primary  efibrt  of  the 
writer  and  the  primary  desire  of  the  reader  are  both  directed  to 
what  are  called  scientific  or  positive  results,  in  other  words  to  matter 
instead  of  manner.  In  using  the  word  science  here,  I  have  not  the 
sUghteat  intention  of  limiting  its  meaning,  as  it  is  too  often  limited, 
to  physical  science.  I  extend  it  to  every  subject  which  is  capable 
of  being  treated  in  a  ecientifio  way.  And  I  think  we  shall  find  that 
all  subjects  and  all  kinds  of  prose  literature  which  are  not  capable  of 
this  sort  of  treatment,  or  do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to  it,  are 
yearly  oocupying  less  and  less  the  attention  of  both  artists  and 
audiences.  Parliamentaiy  oratory,  which  fumiehed  a  vigorona  if  a 
somewhat  dangerous  stimulant  to  the  cultivation  of  style,  is  dead 
utterly.  Pulpit  eloquence,  which  at  its  worst  maintained  stylistie 
traditions,  and  at  its  best  furnished  some  of  the  noblest  examples  of 
style,  is  dying,  partly  owing  to  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  men  of 
best  culture  and  abilities  to  enter  the  clerical  profession,  partly  to 
the  absence  of  the  serene  security  of  a  settled  doctrine  and  positioD, 
but  moat  of  all  to  the  demands  upon  the  time  of  the  clergy  which 
modern  notions  enforce,  and  which  make  it  utterly  impossible  for 
the  greater  number  to  devote  a  proper  time  to  study.  Philosophy, 
another  great  nurse  of  style,  has  now  turned  stepmother,  and  turns 
out  her  nurselings  to  wander  in  "  thorniest  queaches  "  of  termi- 
nology  and  jargon,  instead  of  the  ordered  gardens  wherein  Plato  and 
Berkeley  walked.  History  even,  the  last  or  almost  the  last  refuge 
of  a  decent  and  comely  prose,  is  more  busy  about  records  and  manu- 
scripts than  about  periods  and  paragraphs.  Only  critidsm,  the 
youngest  and  most  hopeful  birth  of  time  as  iar  as  prose  style  is 
concerned,  has  not  yet  openly  apostatized.  It  is  true  that  even  here 
signs  of  danger  are  not  wanting,  and  that  already  wo  are  told  that 
criticism  must  be  scientific,  that  its  reading  must  not  be  desultory, 
and  80  forth.  But  on  the  whole  there  is  little  fear  of  relapse.  The 
man  who  would  cut  himself  a  coat  from  another's  cloth  must  bring 
to  the  task  the  knowledge  and  genius,  the  care  and  labour,  of  a 
skilled  fashioner  if  he  is  to  make  good  his  claim  of  ownership.  The 
man  who  has  good  work  in  perpetual  contemplation  is  not  likely  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  complacent  production  of  what  is  bad. 

There  is,  moreover,  one  influence,  or  rather  one  set  of  influences, 
hostile  to  the  attainment  of  style  in  the  present  day  which  I  have  as 
yet  left  unnoticed,  and  the  approach  to  which  is  guarded  by  ground 
somewhat  dangerous  to  the  tread.  It  will,  I  think,  appear  to  any 
one  who  contemplates  the  subject  fully  and  impartially  that  style  is 
essentially  an  aristocratic  thing ;  and  it  is  already  a  commonjdace 
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to  aay  that  the  spirit  of  to-dsy,  or  perhaps  the  epirit  of  the  times 
immediately  behind  us,  is  essentially  democratie.  It  is  demooratic 
not  in  any  more  political  sense,  but  in  the  intolerance  with  which  it 
regards  anything  out  of  the  reach  of,  or  incomprehensible  to,  the 
ordinary  Fhilistine,  working  by  the  methods  of  Fhilistia.  Intel- 
lectual and  artistic  pre-eminence,  except  in  so  far  as  it  mimeters  to 
the  fancies  of  the  vulgar  (great  or  small),  i» perhaps  especially  the 
object  of  this  intolerance.  Every  one  has  witnessed  or  shared  the 
angry  impatience  with  which  the  ordinary  Briton  resents  anything 
esoteric,  fastidious,  or  fine.  And  the  charms  of  prose  style  especially 
merit  these  epithets,  and  are  not  to  be  read  by  any  one  who  runs,  or 
tasted  by  any  one  who  swallows  in  haste.  Gaudy  ornament  is  intel- 
ligible, graphic  drawing  is  intelligible ;  but  the  finer  cadences  of  the 
period,  the  more  intricate  strokes  of  composition,  fall  unregarded  on 
the  common  ear  and  pass  unnoticed  by  the  common  eye.  To  be 
tickled,  to  be  dazzled,  to  be  harrowed,  are  impreseioiis  of  which  the 
uncultured  man  is  capable ;  they  require  little  intellectual  effort,  and 
scarcely  any  judgment  or  taste  in  the  direction  of  that  Uttle.  But 
the  music  of  the  spheres  would  form  but  a  sorry  attraction  in  a  music- 
hall  programme,  and  Christopher  Sly  is  not  willing  to  accept  nectar 
in  exchange  for  a  pot  of  even  the  smallest  ale.  And  if  the  angry 
resentment  of  not  a  few  readers  gives  the  votary  of  style  but  little 
chance  of  an  audience,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  lack  of  what  I 
have  called  an  aristocratic  epirit  gives  the  audience  little  chance  of  a 
performer.  The  conditions  of  modem  life  are  un&vourable  to  the 
attainment  of  the  peculiar  mood  of  somewhat  arrogant  indifference 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  scholar.  Every  one  knows  Dean 
Gaiaford's  three  reasons  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Greek  language ; 
and  I  for  my  part  have  no  doubt  that  one  of  them  most  accurately 
describes  an  important  feature  of  the  Wcaen  dei  Gelehrten.  It  may 
not  be  necessary  for  him  "  to  read  the  words  of  Christ  in  the 
original;"  it  may  not  be  of  absolute  importance  that  he  should 
"  have  situations  of  afSuence  opened  to  him."  But  it  certainly  is 
essential  that  he  should  "  look  down  on  his  fellow-oreatures  from  a 
proper  elevation ; "  and  this  is  what  the  tendency  of  modem  social 
progress  is  making  more  and  more  difficult,  at  any  rate  in  appearance. 
You  cannot  raise  the  level  of  the  valleys  without  diminishing  the 
relative  height  of  the  hills ;  and  you  cannot  scatter  education  and 
elementary  cultivation  broadcast  without  diminishing  the  value  of 
the  privileges  which  appertain  to  superior  culture.  The  old  repubUc 
of  letters  was,  like  other  old  r^ublios,  a  democracy  only  in  name, 
but  in  reaUty  a  more  or  less  close  oligarchy,  looking  down  on  metics 
and  slaves  whose  degradations  and  disabilities  heightened  its  course 
and  gave  a  zest  to  its  freedom.  In  letters,  as  in  politics,  'we  are 
doing  our  best  to  change  all  this ;  and  the  possible  result  may  be, 
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that  every  one  will  soon  be  able  to  write  a  Dta'lif  Telegraph  article, 
and  that  no  one  will  aspire  to  anything  beyond.' 

The  general  characteristics  of  style  which  the  influence,  combined 
or  partial,  of  these  forces  has  produced  have  been  already  indicated, 
but  may  perhaps  now  be  summed  up.  Difiuseness ;  sacrifice  of  the 
graces  of  literary  proportion  to  real  or  apparent  clearness  of  state- 
ment ;  indulgence  in  cut-and-dried  phrases ;  undue  aiming  at  pic- 
torial effect ;  gaudinesa  of  imnatural  ornament ;  preference  of  groas 
and  glaring  effects  en  hioc  to  careful  composition.  Certain  authors 
who  are  either  free  from  these  defects  or  have  vigour  enough  to 
ezense  or  transform  them  must  now  be  noticed. 

For  reasons  obvious,  though  various,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
discuss  in  any  way  at  the  present  time  the  style  of  the  author  of 
Sartor  Eesartus.  Mr.  Carlyle  being  thus  removed,  there  can  be 
little  question  who  must  take  the  foremost  place  in  a  discuesioD  as  to 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  modem  English  prose  style.  And  yet, 
audacious  or  paradoxical  as  the  assertion  may  seem,  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  in  strictness  we  can  assign  to  Mr.  Buskin  a  position 
in  the  very  highest  rank  of  writers  if  we  are  to  adopt  style  as  a 
criterion.  The  objection  to  his  manner  of  writing  is  an  obvious  one, 
and  one  which  he  might  very  likely  take  as  a  compliment :  it  is  too 
spontaneous  in  the  first  pluce,  and  too  entirely  subordinate  to  the 
subject  in  the  second.  I  hope  that  it  may  be  very  clearly  understood 
that  I  can  see  passages  in  Modem  Painters  and  in  the  Stones  of 
Venice  (for  I  must  be  permitted  to  neglect  the  legions  of  little 
books  ^th  parody- provoking  titles  which  have  appeared  in  the  last 
three  lustres)  which,  for  splendour  of  imaginative  effect,  for  appro- 
priateness of  diction,  for  novelty  and  grandeur  of  conception,  stand 
beyond  all  chance  of  successful  rivalry,  almost  beyond  all  hc^  of 
decent  parallel  among  the  writings  of  ancient  and  modem  masters. 
But  in  every  case  this  marvellous  effect  will,  when  carefully  examined, 
be  found  te  depend  on  something  wholly  or  partially  extrinsic  to 
the  style.  Mr.  Buskin  writes  beautifully  because  he  thinks  beauti- 
fnlly,  because  his  thoughts  spring,  like  Pallas,  ready  armed,  and 
the  fashion  of  the  armour  costs  him  nothing.  Everybody  has  beard 
of  the  unlucky  critic  whose  comment  on  Scott's  fertility  was  that 
"  the  invention  was  not  to  be  counted,  for  that  came  to  him  of  its  own 
accord."  So  it  is  with  Mr.  Buskin.  His  beauties  of  style  "  come  to 
him  of  their  own  accord,"  and  then  he  writes  as  the  very  gods 
might  dream  of  writing.     But  in  the  momento  when  he  is  off  the 

(I)  I  hiLTB  for  the  pieseut  thouglit  it  betUr  lo  leave  out  of  coumderatian  Ihe  probabiB 
effect  of  tlie  diminished  study  of  clr.sBica  in  modem  school  nod  univeraitj  education, 
^■t  thii  effect  it  decidedlj  advarse  to  the  cultivation  of  atyla  ia  Enfficiently  obYion^ 
but  the  subject  ia  too  complicated  to  be  incidentaUy  treated,  and  pethape  the  diminntkn 
itself  is  too  recent  tot  its  effecis  to  have  been  as  jet  much  felt. 
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tripod,  or  is  upon  some  oasoal  and  un-Delphic  tripod  of  his  own 
construction,  or  selection,  how  is  his  style  altered !  The  strange 
touohes  of  unforeseen  colour  hecome  splashed  and  gaudy,  the 
sonorous  roU  of  the  prophetio  sentence-paragraphs  drags  and 
Tiigglea  like  a  wounded  snake,  the  cunning  interweaving  of  scrip- 
tural or  poetic  phrase  is  patched  and  seamy.  A  Balauu  on  the 
Lord's  side,  he  cannot  curse  or  bless  but  as  it  is  revealed  to  him, 
whereas  the  possessor  of  a  great  style  con  use  it  at  will.  He  can 
shine  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust;  oon  clothe  his  argument  for 
tyranny  or  for  liberty,  for  virtue  or  for  vice,  with  the  same  splendour 
of  diction,  and  the  same  unperturbed  perfection  of  manner ;  can 
convince  us,  carry  us  with  him,  or  leave  us  unconvinced  but 
admiring,  with  the  same  unquestioned  supremacy  and  the  same 
imroffled  calm.  Swift  can  write  a  j'eu  d'eaprit  and  a  libel  on  the 
human  race,  a  political  pamphlet  and  a  personal  lampoon,  with  the 
same  felicity  and  the  same  vigour.  Berkeley  can  present  tar-water 
and  the  Trinity,  the  theory  of  vision  and  the  follies  of  contemporary 
free-thinking,  with  the  same  perfect  lucidity  and  the  same  colourless 
&imess.  Sut  with  Mr.  Ruskin  all  depends  on  the  subject,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  to  be  treated.  He  cannot  even  blame 
aa  he  can  praise  ;  and  there  must  be  many  who  are  ready  to  accept 
everything  he  can  say  of  Tintoret  or  of  Turner,  and  who  feel  no  call 
to  object  to  any  of  his  strictures  on  Canaletto  or  on  Claude,  who  yet 
percdve  painfidly  the  difference  of  style  in  the  panegyrist  and  the 
detractor,  and  who  would  denumd  the  stricter  if  less  obvious  justice, 
and  the  more  artistic  if  apparently  perverted  sensitiveness,  of  the 
thorough  master  of  style. 

But  if  we  have  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Ruskin  because  he  has  not 
sufficient  command  of  the  unquestioned  beauties  of  his  style,  because 
he  is  not,  in  Carew's  words — 

"  A  king  who  mlea  as  be  thinks  fit 
The  universal  monarchy  of  wit," 
but  is  rather  a  slave  to  his  own  thoughts  and  fancies,  a  very  opposite 
fonlt  must  be  found  with  the  next  writer  who  iails  to  be  men- 
tioned. "  We  do  not,"  says  an  author  with  whom  I  am  surprised 
to  find  myself  in  even  partial  and  temporary  agreement,  "  we 
do  not  get  angry  so  much  with  what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  says  as 
with  his  insufferable  manner  of  saying  it."  In  other  words,  there  is 
no  fear  of  omitting  to  notice  a  deliberate  command  and  peculiarity 
of  manner  in  Mr.  Arnold,  whether  that  manner  be  considered 
"  insufferable "  or  no.  For  myself  I  must  confess,  that  though  I 
have  very  rarely  felt  the  least  inclination  to  get  angry  with  any- 
thing which  the  author  of  Culture  and  Anarchy  may  have  chosen 
to  say,  and  though  I  have  in  common  with  all  the  youth  of  Zion 
,  im  immense  debt  to  acknowledge  to  his  vindication  of  our  faith 
VOL.  ]ax.  N.S.  B 
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and  frocdom  from  the  chains  of  Philistia,  yet  I  could  very  frequently 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  wish  that  Mr.  Arnold  had  chosen  any  other 
style  than  that  'which  appears  to  afford  him  such  extreme  delight. 
Irony  is  an  admirable  thing,  but  it  must  be  grave  and  not  grimac- 
ing. Innocence  is  an  admirable  thing,  but  it  should  not  be  affected. 
To  have  a  manner  of  one's  own  is  an  admirable  thing,  but  to  have 
a  manDerism  of  one's  own  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  admirable.  It  is 
curious  that  his  unfortunately  succcsef  ul  pursuit  of  this  latter  posaG»- 
sion  should  have  led  Mr.  Arnold  to  adopt  a  style  which  has  more  thaR 
any  other  the  fault  he  justly  censured  twenty  years  ago  as  the  qiecial 
vice  of  modem  art — the  fault  of  fhe /aniagtic.  So  doubt  the  great 
masters  of  style  have  each  a  eadiet  which  is  easily  decipherable  by 
a  competent  student ;  no  doubt,  in  spite  of  Lord  Macanlay,  Arbnth- 
not  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Swift>  and  the  cunningest  imitaton 
of  Voltaire  from  Voltaire  himself.  But  to  simulate  this  distinotarai 
by  the  deliberate  adoption  of  mere  tricks  and  manners  is  what  no 
true  master  of  style  ever  yet  attempted,  because  for  no  true  master 
of  style  was  it  ever  yet  necessary.  Mr.  Ruskin,  to  use  the  tiii 
Flatonic  simile,  has  not  his  horses  sufficiently  well  in  hand ;  at 
times  the  heavenly  steed,  with  a  strong  and  sudden  flight,  will  lift 
the  oar  amid  the  empyrean,  at  times  the  earth-born  yoke-fellow  will 
drag  it  down,  with  scarcely  the  assistance  and  scarcely  the  impedi- 
ment of  the  charioteer.  But  even  this  is  better  than  the  driving 
of  one  who  has  broken  his  horses,  indeed,  but  has  broken  them  to 
little  but  the  mincing  graces  of  the  Lady's  Mile. 

It  is  not  possible  to  speak  with  equal  definiteness  of  the  style  ctf 
a  third  master  of  English  prose,  who  ranks  in  point  of  age  and  of 
reputation  with  Mr.  Buskin  and  Mr.  Arnold.  It  would  certainly 
be  an  over-hasty  or  an  ill-quaiified  critic  who  should  assert  th^ 
Mr.  Froude's  style  is  always  faultless  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  asserted,  without  any  fear  whatever  of  contradiction  carrying 
weight,  that  at  its  best  it  is  surpassed  by  no  style  of  the  present  day, 
and  by  few  of  any  other,  and  that  at  its  worst  its  faults  are,  not  of  a 
venial  character,  for  no  fault  in  art  is  venial,  but  at  any  rate  of  a 
kind  which  may  meet  with  more  ready  excuse  than  those  of  the 
writers  previously  noticed.  These  faults  are  perhaps  two  only- 
undue  diffuseness  and  undue  aiming  at  the  picturesque.  We  hxve 
seen  that  these  oro  the  two  most  glaring  faults  of  the  age,  and  by 
his  indnlgence  in  them,  and  the  splendid  effects  which  he  haa  pro- 
duced by  that  indulgence,  Mr.  Froude  has  undoubtedly  earned  his 
place,  if  not  as  a  Sdcularisc/ier  Menach,  at  any  rate  as  a  representa- 
tive man.  No  one,  perhaps,  who  has  read  can  fail  to  count  among 
the  triumphs  of  English  prose  the  descriptions  of  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace  in  the  History,  of  Sir  Bichard  Grenvil's  last  fight  in  the 
Short  Studies,   of  the  wreckers  at  Ballyhigo  in  the   English  ia 
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Ireland.  There  are  alao  many  shorter  passages  whieii  exliibit 
almoBt  every  excelleiice  that  the  most  exactiDg  critic  could 
demand.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Mr.  Froude  has  very 
frequently  bowed  the  knee  before  the  altar  of  BaaL  It  is  nnlawfitl 
to  occupy  twelve  mighty  Tolomes  with  the  history  of  one  nation 
during  little  more  than  half  a  century :  it  is  unlawful  for  the  sound 
critical  reason  of  St.  John,  that  if  such  a  practice  obtoiried  unlver- 
aally,  the  world  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written ; 
and  also  for  the  reason  that  in  eucb  writing  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  observe  the  reticence  and  compression  whioh  are  among  the 
lamps  of  style.  It  is  unlawful  to  imagioe  and  set  down,  except 
▼ery  sparingly,  the  colour  of  which  the  trees  probably  were  at  the 
time  when  kings  and  queens  made  tbeir  entrance  into  such  and  such 
a  city,  the  buildings  which  they  may  or  may  not  have  looked  upon, 
the  thoughts  which  may  or  may  not  j^ave  occurred  to  them.  Such 
sacrificings  at  the  shrine  of  Effect,  such  trespassings  on  the  domains 
and  conveying  of  the  methods  of  other  arts  and  slien  muses,  are  not 
to  be  commended  or  condoned.  But  one  must,  at  the  same  time, 
allow  with  the  utmost  thaokfulnesB  that  there  are  whole  paragraphs, 
if  not  whole  pages,  of  Mr.  Froude's,  which,  for  practised  skill  of 
composition  and  for  legitimate  beauty  of  effect,  may  take  their  place 
among  the  proudest  efforts  of  English  art. 

It  will  probably  be  agreed  that  the  three  writers  whom  I  have 
Dotioed  stand  at  the  head  of  contemporary  English  prose  authors  in 
point  of  age  and  aaUiority ;  but  there  are  other  and  younger  anthors 
who  must  necesearily  be  noticed  in  any  account  of  the  subject  which 
aims  at  completeness.  Mr.  Swinburne's  progress  as  a  prose  writer 
can  hardly  have  fiuled  to  be  a  subject  of  interest,  almost  equally 
with  his  career  as  a  poet,  to  every  lover  of  our  tongue.  His  earliest 
a|q>earance,  the  Essay  on  Byron,  is  even  now  in  many  respects 
characteristic  of  his  work ;  but  it  does  not  contain — and  it  is  a 
matter  of  sincere  congratulation  for  all  lovers  of  English  prose  that 
it  does  not  contain — any  passage  at  aU  equal  to  the  magnificent 
descant  on  Marlowe,  which  closes  its  ten  years  yoimger  brother,  the 
Essay  on  Ohapman.  In  the  work  which  has  occupied  this  interval, 
the  merits  and  defects  of  Mr.  Swinburne  as  a  prose  writer  may  be 
read  by  whoso  wills.  At  times  it  has  seemed  as  if  the  weeds  would 
grow  up  with  the  good  seed  and  choke  it.  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
fallen  into  the  error,  not  unnatural  for  a  poet,  of  forgetting  that  the 
figures  and  the  language  allowable  in  poetry  are  not  also  allowable 
in  prose.  The  dangerous  luxury  of  alliteration  has  attracted  him 
only  too  often,  and  the  still  more  dangerous  license  of  Uie  figure 
called  chiasmus  has  been  to  him  even  as  a  siren,  from  whose  clutches 
he  has  been  hardly  saved.  But  the  noticeable  thing  is  that  the 
excellences  of  his  prose  speech  have  grown  ever  stronger  and  its 
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veakneases  weaker  since  he  began.  In  the  Easa;  on  Blake, 
admirable  ae  was  much  tbereof,  a  mlfiil  waste  of  tango^e,  not 
nnfrequently  verging  on  a  woful  want  of  sense,  was  too  fireqnently 
appareot.  In  tbe  Notes  on  his  Poems,  and  in  TTuder  the  Uicro- 
scope,  just  as  was  most  of  the  counter-criticiBm,  it  was  impossiUe 
not  to  notice  a  tendency  to  verbiage  anct  a  proneneee,  I  will  not  say  to 
prefer  Boand  to  sense,  but  unnecessarily  to  reinforce  sense  witb 
sound.  But  at  the  same  time,  in  the  Essays  and  Studies,  snd 
the  Essay  on  Chapman,  no  competent  critic  could  fail  to  notice, 
notwithstanding  occasional  outbreaks,  the  growing  reticence  and 
severity  of  form,  as  well  as  the  increasing  weight  and  dignity  of 
meaning.  Mr.  Swiubume,  as  a  prose  writer,  is  in  need  of  nothiDj 
but  th^  pnining-hook.  Most  of  his  fellows  are  in  want  chiefly  of 
something  which  might  be  worth  pruning. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  in  the  p^sent  article  to  notice  minutdy 
all  even  of  the  more  prominent  names  in  contemporary  pron. 
Some  there  are  among  the  older  of  our  writers  who  yet  retain  tk 
traditions  of  the  theological  school  of  writing,  to  which  style  owei 
so  much.  A  good  deal  might  be  said  of  Cardinal  Manning's  e&riier 
style  (for  his  prioress  in  this  hierarchy  has  hardly  corretponded 
with  his  promotion  in  the  other),  as  well  as  of  Dr.  Newman's 
admirable  clearness  and  form,  joined  as  it  is,  perhaps  mmvoidsbiT, 
to  a  certain  hardness  of  temper.  Mr.  Disraeli's  stylistic  pecBliariti» 
would  almost  demand  an  essay  to  thomselvee.  They  have  nerer 
perhaps  had  altogether  fair  play ;  for  novel- writing  and  politics  are 
scarcely  friends  to  style.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  has  the  root  of  tte 
matter  in  him,  and  has  never  been  guilty  of  the  degradation  of  tbe 
•sentence,  which  is  the  crying  sin  of  modem  prose ;  while  his  on- 
equalled  feUcity  in  the  selection  of  single  epithets  (witness  tli« 
famous  "  Batavian  graces  "  and  a  thousand  others)  gives  him  i 
supply  of  legitimate  ornament  which  few  writers  have  ever  had  at  , 
command.  Tastes,  I  suppose,  will  always  differ  as  to  the  queaticn 
whether  his  ornamentation  is  not  sometimes  illegitimate.  The  parrot- 
cry  of  upholstery  is  easily  raised.  But  I  think  we  have  at  last 
to  see  that  rococo  work  is  good  and  beautiful  in  its  way,  and  he  must 
be  an  ungrateful  critic  who  objects  to  the  somewhat  lavish  enu 
and  rubies  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Of  younger  writers,  there  are 
not  many  whose  merits  it  would  be  proper  to  specify  in  this  place; 
while  the  prevailing  defects  of  current  style  have  been  already  fnllj 
noticed.  But  there  is  one  book  of  recent  appearance  which  sets  tbe 
possibilities  of  modem  English  prose  in  the  most  favourable  ligbt, 
and  gives  the  liveliest  hope  as  to  what  may  await  ue,  if  writers,  dni? 
heeding  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  duly  avsii- 
ing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  study  and  imitati<m  ^«^ 
are  at  their  diq>osal,  should  set  themselves  seriously  to  woA  to 
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develop  ptv  virili  the  prose  resources  of  the  Englisli  tongue.  Of 
tbe  merely  picturesque  beauty  of  Mr.  Pater's  Studies  in  the  History 
of  the  Renaissance,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  me  to  say  anything 
here.  In  the  first  place  it  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  any  one  who 
reads  the  book,  and  in  the  second,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  what  has 
been  already  said,  the  present  age  by  no  means  needs  to  be  urged  to 
cultivate  or  to  appreciate  this  particular  excellence.  The  important 
point  for  us  is  the  purely  formal  or  regular  merit  of  this  style,  and 
this  is  to  be  viewed  with  other  eyes  and  tested  by  other  methods 
than  those  which  are  generally  brought  to  bear  by  critios  of  the 
present  day.  The  main  point  which  I  shall  notice  is  the  subordinate 
and  yet  independent  beauty  of  the  sentences  when  taken  separately 
from  the  paragraph.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  very  greatest  import- 
ance. In  too  much  of  our  present  prose  the  individual  sentence  is 
unceremoniously  robbed  of  all  proper  form  and  comeliness.  If  it 
adds  its  straw  to  the  heap,  its  duty  is  supposed  to  be  done.  Mr. 
Pater  has  not  fallen  in  this  error,  nor  has  he  followed  the  multitude 
to  do  evil  in  the  means  which  he  has  adopted  for  the  production  of 
the  singular  "  sweet  attractive  kind  of  grace  "  which  distinguishes 
these  Studies.  A  bungler  would  have  depended,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  upon  strongly  coloured  epithets,  upon  complicated  and 
quasi-poetic  cadences  of  phrase,  at  least  upon  an  obtrusively  volup- 
tuous  softness  of  thought  and  a  cumbrous  protraction  of  sentence.  !Not 
ao  Mr.  Pater.  There  is  not  to  be  discovered  in  his  work  the  least  sacrifice 
of  the  phrase  to  the  word,  of  the  clause  to  the  phrase,  of  the  sent«nce  to 
the  clause,  of  the  paragraph  to  the  sentence.  Each  holds  its  own  proper 
plaoe  and  dignity  while  contributing  duly  to  the  dignity  and  place  of  its 
saperior  in  the  hierarchy.  Let  any  reader  turn  to  pp.  15, 16,  or  pp.  118, 
119,  of  the  book,  and  see,  as  he  cannot  &il  to  see,  the  extraordinary 
tnaatery  with  which  this  complicated  success  is  attained.  Often  the 
cadence  of  the  sentence  considered  separately  will  seem  to  be — and 
will  in  truth  be — quite  different  from  that  of  the  paragraph,  because 
its  separate  completeness  demands  this  difference.  Yet  the  total  effect, 
ao  far  from  being  marred,  is  enhanced.  There  is  no  surer  mark  of 
the  highest  style  than  this  separate  and  yet  subordinate  finish.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  it  is  "  so  modulated  that  every  square  inch 
18  a  perfect  composition." 

It  is  this  perfection  of  modulation  to  which  we  must  look  for  the 
fixcdlence  that  ve  require  and  do  not  meet  with  in  most  of  the 
work  of  the  present  day,  and  it  is  exactly  this  modulation  with 
which  all  the  faults  that  I  have  had  to  comment  upon  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  are  inconsistent.  To  an  artist  who  should  set  before 
him  such  a  model  as  either  of  the  passages  which  I  have  quoted, 
lapses  into  such  faults  would  be  impossible.  He  wUl  not  succumb 
to  the  easy  diffuseness  which  may  obliterate  the  just  jn^)portion  and 
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eqailibrinm  of  Iue  periods.  He  vill  not  avail  himself  of  the  naAj 
asBiBtance  of  stereotyped  phraseology  to  spare  himself  the  trouble 
of  castiDg  new  moulds  and  devising  new  patterns.  He  will 
Bot  imagine  that  he  is  a  scene  painter  instead  of  a  prose  writer, 
a  decorator  instead  of  an  architect,  a  caterer  for  the  desires  of 
the  many  instead  of  a  priest  to  the  worship  of  the  few.  He  will 
not  iudolge  in  a  style  which  requires  the  maximum  of  ornament 
in  order  to  disguise  and  render  palatable  the  minimum  of  art 
and  of  thought.  He  will  not  consider  it  his  duty  to  provide, 
at  the  least  possible  coat  of  intellectual  effort  on  the  part  of  t^e 
reader,  something  which  may  delude  him  into  the  idea  that  he  it 
exercising  his  judgment  and  his  taste.  And,  above  all,  he  will 
be  careful  that  his  sentences  have  an  independent  completeness  and 
harmony,  no  matter  what  purpose  they  may  be  designed  to  fulfil 
For  the  sentence  is  the  unit  of  style ;  and  by  the  cadence  and  momc, 
as  well  as  by  the  purport  and  bearing,  of  his  sentences,  the  master  of 
style  must  stand  or  fall.  For  years,  almost  for  centuries,  French 
prose  has  been  held  up  as  a  model  to  English  prose  writers,  and  for 
the  most  part  justly.  Only  of  late  has  tiie  example  come  to  hare 
something  of  tbe  Helot  about  it.  The  influence  of  Victor  Hugo— 
an  influence  almost  omnipotent  among  the  younger  generation  of 
French  literary  men — has  been  exercised  in  prose  wiUi  a  rceolt 
almost  as  entirely  bad  as  its  effect  in  verse  has  been  good.  The 
rules  of  verse  had  stiffened  and  cramped  French  poetry  unnaturally, 
and  violent  exercise  was  the  very  thing  required  to  recover  suj^le* 
ness  and  strength ;  but  French  prose  required  no  such  surgery,  and 
it  has  consequently  lost  its  ordered  beauty  without  acquiring  ooat- 
penaatory  charms.  The  proportions  of  the  seatence  have  been 
wiKully  disregarded,  and  the  result  is  that  French  prose  is  probably 
now  at  a  lower  point  of  average  merit  than  at  any  time  for  two 
oenturies. 

That  an  art  should  be  fully  recognised  as  an  art,  with  strict  rules 
and  requirements,  is  necessary  to  attainment  of  excellence  in  it ;  and 
in  England  this  recognition,  which  poetry  has  long  enjoyed,  has 
hardly  yet  been  granted  to  prose.  'No  such  verses  as  we  And  by 
BCoreB  in  such  books  as  Marston's  Satires  would  now  suggest  ticm- 
selves  as  possible  or  tolerable  to  any  writer  of  Marston's  powers ;  hot 
in  prose  many  a  sentence  quite  as  intolerable  as  any  of  t^ese  verses 
is  constantly  written  by  persons  of  presumably  sound  education  and 
competent  wits.  The  necessities  of  the  prose  writ«r  are,  an  ear  in 
the  first  place :  tbis  is  indispensable  and  perhaps  not  too  common. 
In  the  second  place,  due  study  of  the  best  authors,  as  well  to  kno« 
what  to  avoid  as  what  to  imitate.  Lastly,  care,  which  perhaps  is  not 
too  much  to  demand  of  any  artist,  so  soon  as  he  has  recognised  and 
has  secured  recognitioD  of  the  fact  that  he  is   an  artist.    Care  is 
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indeed  the  one  thrice-to-be-rcpeated  and  indispensable  property  of 
the  proee  writer.  It  is  pre-emineEtly  necessary  to  him  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  is  bo  easy  to  dispense  with  it,  and  to  write  prose 
■without  knowing  what  one  does.  Verae,  at  least  verso  which  is 
to  stand,  as  Johnson  eays,  "  the  test  of  the  finger  if  not  of  the 
ear,"  cannot  be  written  without  conscious  effort  and  observation. 
But  something  which  may  be  mistaken  for  prose  can  unfortunately 
be  produced  without  either  taste,  or  knowledge,  or  care.  With 
these  three  requisites  there  should  be  no  limit  to  the  beauty  and 
to  the  variety  of  the  results  obtained.  The  fitness  of  English 
for  prose  composition  will  hardly  be  questioned,  though  it  may 
be  contended  with  justice  that  perhaps  in  no  other  language  has 
the  average  merit  of  its  prose  been  so  far  below  the  excellence  of  its 
most  perfect  specimens.  But  the  resources  which  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  practice  of  original  composition  in  fully  organised 
English  oould  produce  the  splendid  and  thou<;htful,  if  quaint  and 
cumbrous,  embroideries  of  Eupbuee  and  the  linked  sweetness  of  the 
Arcadia,  which  oould  give  utterance  to  the  symphonies  of  Browne 
and  Milton,  which  could  furnish  and  suffice  for  the  matchless 
simplicity  of  Bunyan,  the  splendid  strength  of  Swift,  the  transparent 
clearness  of  Middieton  and  Berkeley,  the  stately  architecture  of 
Gibbon,  are  assuredly  equal  to  the  demands  of  any  genius  that 
may  arise  to  employ  them. 

It  is  therefore  the  plain  duty  of  every  critic  to  assist  at  least  in 
impressing  upon  the  mass  of  readers  that  they  do  not  receive  what 
they  ought  to  receive  from  the  mass  of  writers,  and  in  suggesting  a 
multiplication  and  tightening  of  the  requirements  which  a  prosaist 
must  fulfil.  There  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  impres- 
sion and  suggestion  in  the  matter  of  Etyle.  It  is  not  easy  for  tho 
critic  to  escape  being  bidden,  in  the  words  of  Nicholas  Breton,  "  not 
to  talk  too  much  of  it,  having  so  little  of  it,"  or  to  avoid  the  obvious 
jest  of  Diderot  on  Beccaria,  that  he  hod  written  an  "  ouvrage  sur  le 
sQrle  oi  il  n'y  a  point  de  style."  For,  unluckily,  fault-finding  is  an 
ungracious  business,  and  in  criticising  prose  as  prose  the  criticism 
has  to  be  mostly  fault-finding,  the  pleasonter  if  even  harder  task  of 
discriminating  appreciation  being  as  a  rule  withheld  from  the  critic. 
But  I  can  see  no  reason  why  this  state  of  things  should  continue,  and 
I  'know  no  Utopia  which  ought  to  be  more  speedily  rendered  topic, 
than  that  in  which  at  least  the  same  censure  which  is  now  incurred 
by  a  halting  verse,  a  discordant  rhyme,  or  a  clumsy  stanza,  should  be 
accorded  to  a  faultily-arranged  clause,  to  b  sentence  of  inharmonious 
cadence,  to  a  paragraph  of  irregular  and  ungraceful  architecture. 
George  Saintsbuey. 
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The  stories  of  the  Ctreek  mythology,  like  otker  things  vrhich  h^ng 
.  to  no  man,  and  for  which  no  one  in  particular  is  responsible,  had 
their  fortunes.  In  this  world  of  floating  &ncies  there  was  a  struggle 
for  life ;  there  were  myths  which  never  emerged  from  that  first  state 
of  popular  coDceptioQ,  or  were  absorbed  by  stronger  corapetitoTs, 
because,  as  some  true  heroes  have  done,  they  lacked  the  sacred  poet 
or  prophet,  and  were  never  remodelled  by  literature ;  while  out  of 
the  myth  of  Demeter,  cared  for  by  art  and  poetry,  came  the  little 
pictures  of  the  Homeric  hymn,  and  the  gracious  imagery  of  PraziteleB. 
The  myth  has  now  entered  its  second  or  poetical  phase  then,  in 
which  more  definite  fancies  ore  grouped  about  the  primitive  stock  in 
a  literary  temper,  and  the  whole  interest  settles  round  the  images  of 
the  beautiful  girl  going  down  into  the  darkness,  and  the  wearr 
woman  who  seeks  her  lost  daughter ;  divine  persons,  then  sincerely 
believed  in  by  the  majority  of  the  people.  The  Homeric  hymn  is 
the  central  monument  of  this  second  phase.  In  it,  the  chuiges  of 
the  natural  year  have  become  a  personal  history,  a  stery  of  human 
afiection  and  sorrow,  yet  with  a  iar-reaching  religious  significaace 
also,  of  which  the  mere  earthly  spring  and  autumn  are  but  an 
analogy ;  and  in  the  developmest  of  this  human  element,  the  writer 
of  the  Homeric  hymn  sometimes  displays  a  genuine  power  of  pathetic 
expression.  The  whole  episode  of  the  rearing  of  Demt^hoon,  in 
which  human  longing  and  regret  are  blent  so  subtly,  over  the  poor 
body  of  the  dying  child,  with  the  mysterious  design  of  the  goddess 
to  make  the  child  immortal,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  seutimait 
of  pity  in  literature.  Yet  though  it  has  reached  the  stage  of  literary 
interpretation,  much  of  the  early  mystical  character  still  lingers 
about  the  story,  as  it  is  here  told.  Later  mythologiats  simply  define 
the  personal  history ;  but  in  this  hymn  we  may  again  and  again 
trace  curious  links  of  connexion  with  the  original  meaning  of  the 
myth.  Its  subject  is  the  weary  woman  indeed,  the  mater  doloroK  of 
the  ancient  world,  but  with  a  certain  latent  reference  all  through  to 
the  mystical  person  of  the  earth.  Her  robe  of  dark  blue  is  the 
raiment  of  her  mourning,  hut  also  the  blue  robe  of  the  earth  in 
shadow,  as  we  see  it  in  Titian's  landscapes ;  her  great  age  is  the  age 
of  the  inunemorial  earth ;  she  becomes  a  nurse,  therefore,  holding 
Demophoon  in  her  bosom ;  the  folds  of  her  garment  are  fragrant, 
not  merely  with  the  incense  of  Eleusis,  but  with  the  natural  scenta 
of  flowers  and  fruit.  The  sweet  breath  with  which  she  nourishes  the 
(1)  Concluded  bom  the  Fortnifhtly  Eenita  fyr  Jannux. 
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ehfld  Demophoon,  is  the  warm  west  wind,  feeding  all  genoB  of 
vegetable  life ;  her  bosom,  where  be  lies,  is  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
with  its  streagtiiening  heat,  reserved  and  shy,  and  angry  if  human 
eyes  scrutiiuse  too  closely  its  secret  chemistry ;  it  is  with  the  earth's 
stu&ce  of  varied  colour  ^at  she  has  "  in  time  past  pleased  the  sun ; " 
the  yellow  hair  which  falls  suddenly  over  her  shoulders,  at  her 
transformation  in  the  house  of  Celeus,  is  still  partly  the  golden  com — 
in  art  and  poetry  she  is  ever  the  blond  goddess ;  tarrying  in  her 
temple,  of  which  an  actual  hollow  in  the  earth  is  the  prototype, 
among  the  spicy  odoars  of  the  Eleuainian  ritual,  she  is  the  spirit  of 
the  earth,  lying  hidden  in  its  dark  folds  until  the  return  of  spring, 
among  the  flower-seeds  and  fragrant  roots,  like  the  seeds  and  aromatic 
woods  hidden  in  the  wrappings  of  the  dead.  All  through  the  poem 
we  have  a  sense  of  a  certain  nearness  to  nature,  surviving  from  on 
earKer  world ;  the  sea  is  understood  as  a  person,  yet  is  still  the  real 
sea,  with  its  waves  moving.  When  it  is  said  that  no  bird  gave 
Demeter  tidings  of  Persephone,  we  feel  that  to  that  earlier  world,  ways 
of  communication  between  all  creatures  may  have  seemed  open, 
which  are  closed  to  us.  It  is  Iris  who  brings  to  Demeter  the  message 
of  Zens ;  that  is,  the  rainbow  signifies  to  the  earth  the  good-will  of 
the  rainy  sky  towards  it.  Persephone  springing  up  with  great  joy 
from  the  couch  of  Aidoneus,  to  return  to  her  mother,  is  the  sudden 
outburst  of  the  year.  The  heavy  and  narcotic  aroma  of  spring 
flowers  hangs  about  her,  as  about  the  actual  spring.  And  this 
mingling  of  the  pruuitive  import  of  the  myth  with  the  later  personal 
interests  of  the  story,  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  place  which  the 
poem  assigns  to  Hecate.  This  strange  Titaness  is  first  a  nymph 
only ;  afterwards,  as  if  changed  incurably  by  the  passionate  cry  of 
Persephone,  she  becomes  her  constant  attendant,  and  is  even  identified 
with  her.  But  in  the  Homeric  hymn  her  lunar  character  is  clear ; 
she  is  really  the  moon  only,  who  hears  the  cry  of  Persephone,  as  the 
sun  saw  her,  when  Aidonens  carried  her  away.  One  morning,  as  the 
mother  wandered,  the  moon  appeared,  as  it  does  in  its  last  quarter, 
rising  very  bright,  just  before  dawn ;  that  is,  "  on  the  tenth  morning 
Hecate  met  her,  having  a  light  in  her  hands."  The  bscinating,  but 
enigmatical  figure,  "  sitting  ever  in  her  cave,  half-veUed  with  a 
shining  veil,  thinking  delicate  thoughts,"  in  which  we  seem  to  see 
the  subject  of  some  picture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  is  the  lover  of 
Eodymion,  like  Persephone,  withdrawn,  in  her  season,  from  the  eyes 
of  men.  The  sun  saw  her ;  the  moon  saw  her  not,  but  heard  her 
cry,  and  is  ever  after  the  half-veiled  attendant  of  the  queen  of  the 
dead  and  of  dreams. 

But  the  story  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  lends  itself  naturally  to 
description,  and  it  is  in  descriptive  beauties  that  the  Homeric  hymn 
excels ;  its  episodes  are  finished  designs,  and  directly  stimulate  the 
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painter  and  tlie  sculptor  to  a  riTaby  with  them.  Weaving  the 
names  of  the  flowers  into  his  verse,  names  fiuniliar  to  us  in  Ekiglish, 
though  their  Greek  originalsare  uncertain,  the  writer  set^Fersephiate 
before  us,  herself  like  one  of  them — A-oXurarms — like  the  budding 
calyx  of  a  flower — in  a.  picture,  which  in  its  mingling  of  a  quaint 
freshness  and  simplicity  with  a  certain  earnestness,  reads  \ik«  a 
description  of  some  early  Florentine  design,  such  as  Sandro  Botticelli's 
Allegonj  of  the  Seasons.  By  an  exquisite  chance  also,  a  comnxu 
metrical  expression  connects  the  perfume  of  the  newlycreated  narcissus 
with  the  salt  odour  of  the  sea.  Like  one  of  those  early  designs  again, 
but  with  a,  deeper  infusion  of  religious  eameetness,  is  the  picture  of 
Demeter  sitting  at  the  wayside,  in  shadow  as  always,  with  the  well  of 
water  and  the  olive-tree.  She  has  been  journeying  all  night,  and  nov 
it  is  morning,  and  the  daughters  of  Celeus  bring  their  vessels  to  draw 
water.  That  intage  of  the  seated  Demeter,  resting  after  ber  long 
flight  "through  the  dark  continent,"  or  in  the  house  of  Celeua, 
when  she  refuses  the  red  wine,  or  again,  solitary,  in  her  newly- 
finished  temple  of  Eleusis,  enthroned  in  her  grief,  fixed  itself  deejdy 
on  the  Oreek  imagination,  and  became  a  favourite  subject  of  Greek 
artists.  When  the  daughters  of  Celeus  come  to  conduct  her  to 
Eleusis,  they  come  as  in  a  Greek  frieze,  full  of  energy  and  motion  and 
waving  lines,  but  with  gold  and  colours  upon  it.  Eleusis — coming — 
the  coming  of  Demeter  thither,  as  thus  told  in  the  Homeric  hymn,  is 
the  central  instance  in  Greek  mythology  of  such  divine  appearances. 
"  She  leaves  for  a  season  the  company  of  the  gods  and  abides  among 
men,"  and  men's  merit  is  to  receive  her  in  spite  of  appearances. 
Metaneira  and  others  in  the  Homeric  bynm  partly  detect  her  divine 
character ;  they  find  a  -^iipK,  a  certain  divine  air  about  her,  which 
makes  them  think  her  perhaps  a  royal  person  in  disguise.  She 
becomes  in  her  long  wanderings  almost  wholly  homanised,  and  in 
return,  she  and  Persephone,  alone  of  the  Greek  gods,  seem  to  have 
been  the  obj  ects  of  a  sort  of  personal  love  and  loyalty.  Yet  they  are 
ever  the  solemn  goddesses,  Bsm.  (rc/ifaj,  the  word  expressing  religious 
awe,  the  Greek  sense  of  the  divine  presence. 

Plato,  in  laying  down  the  rules  by  which  the  poets  are  to  be 
guided  in  spewing  about  divine  things  to  the  citizens  of  the  ideal 
republic,  forbids  all  those  episodes  of  mythology  which  represent  the 
gods  as  assuming  parlous  forms,  and  visiting  the  earth  in  disguise. 
Below  the  express  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  this  rule,  we  may 
perhaps  detect  that  instinctive  antagonism  to  the  old  Heraclitean 
philosophy  of  perpetual  change,  which  forces  him,  in  his  theory  of 
morals  and  the  state,  of  poetry  and  music,  of  dress  and  manners  even, 
and  of  style  in  the  very  vessels  and  furniture  of  daily  life,  on  an 
austere  simplicity,  the  older  Dorian  or  F^yption  type  of  a  rigid, 
eternal  immobihty.   The  disintegrating,  centrifugal  infiueoce,  which 
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had  penetrated,  as  he  thought,  poUtical  and  social  existence,  making 
men  too  myriad-minded,  had  laid  hold  on  the  life  of  the  gods  also, 
and,  even  in  their  calm  sphere,  one  might  hardly  identify  a  single 
divine  person  as  himself,  and  not  another.  There  must  then  be  no 
doubling,  no  disguises,  no  stories  of  transformation.  The  modem 
reader,  however,  will  hardly  acquiesce  in  this  improremeai  of  Greek 
mythology.  He  Bnds  in  these  stories,  like  that,  for  instance,  of  tho 
appearance  of  Athene  to  Telemachus,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
which  has  a  quite  biblical  mysticity  and  solemnity,  stories  in  which, 
the  hard  material  outline  breaking  up,  the  gods  lay  aside  their  visible 
form  like  a  garment,  and  remain  themselves,  not  the  least  spiritual 
element  of  Qreek  rehgion,  an  evidence  of  the  sense  in  them  of  unseen 
presences,  which  might  at  any  moment  cross  a  man's  path,  to  be 
recognised,  in  half  disguise,  by  the  more  delicately  trained  eye,  here 
or  there,  by  one  and  not  by  another.  "Whatever  religious  el^tumits 
they  locked,  they  had  at  least  this  sense  of  remote  and  subtler  ways 
of  personal  presence. 

We  have  to  travel  a  long  way  from  the  Komeric  hymn  to  the 
hymn  of  Callimachus,  who  writes  in  the  end  of  Qreek  literature,  in 
the  third  century  before  Christ,  in  celebration  of  the  procession  of 
the  sacred  basket  of  Demeter,  not  at  the  Attic,  but  at  the  Alexandrian 
Sleusinia.  He  developes,  in  something  of  the  prosaic  spirit  of  a 
medieval  writer  of  mysteries,  one  of  the  burlesque  incidents  of  the 
story,  the  insatiable  hunger  which  seized,  on  Erysichthon  because  he 
cut  down  a  grove  sacred  to  the  goddess.  Yet  he  finds  his  opportuni- 
ties for  skilful  touches  of  poetry.  "As  the  four  white  horses  draw 
her  sacred  basket,"  he  says,  "  so  will  the  great  goddess  bring  ns  a 
white  spring,  a  ichiie  summer."  He  describes  the  grove  itself,  with 
its  hedge  of  trees,  so  thick  that  an  arrdw  oould  hardly  pass  through, 
its  pines  and  iruit-treee  and  toll  poplars  within,  and  the  water,  like 
pale  gold,  running  from  the  conduits.  It  is  one  of  those  famous 
pedlars  that  receives  the  first  stroke ;  it  sounds  heavily  to  its  com- 
panion  trees,  and  Demeter  perceives  that  her  sacred  grove  is  suffer- 
ing.  Then  comes  one  of  those  transformations  which  Plato  will  not 
allow.  Yainly  anxious  to  save  the  lad  from  his  ruin,  she  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  priestess,  but  with  the  longhood  of  the  goddess,  and  the 
popj^  in  her  hand ;  and  there  is  something  of  a  real  shudder,  some 
still  surviving  sense  of  a  haunting  presence  among  the  trees,  in  the 
verses  which  describe  her  sadden  revelation,  when  the  workmen  fiee 
away,  leaving  their  axes  in  the  cWt  trees. 

Of  the  same  age  as  the  hymn  of  Callimachus,  but  with  very 
different  qualities,  is  the  idyll  of  Theocritus  on  the  Shepherds' 
Journey.  Although  it  is  possible  to  define  an  epoch  in  mythological 
development  in  which  literary  and  artificial  influences  began  to 
remodel  the  primitive,  popular  legend,  yet  still,  among  children,  dnd 
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imcbangmg  childlike  people,  we  may  suppose  tliat  that  primitive 
stage  always  survived,  and  the  old  instinctive  influences  were  still  at 
work.  As  the  subject  of  popular  religious  celebrations  also,  the  myth 
was  stiU  the  property  of  the  people,  and  surrendered  to  its  capricioas 
action.  The  shepherds  in  Theocritus,  on  their  way  to  celebrate  one 
of  the  more  homely  feasts  of  Demeter  about  the  time  of  harvest,  are 
examples  of  these  childlike  people ;  the  age  of  the  poets  has  long 
since  come,  but  they  are  of  the  older  and  simpler  order,  lingering  on 
in  the  midst  of  a  more  conscious  world.  In  an  idyll,  itself  full  of  the 
delightful  gifts  of  Demeter,  Theocritus  sets  them  before  us ;  through 
the  blazing  summer  day's  journey,  the  smiling  image  of  the  goddess 
is  always  before  them.  And  now  they  have  reached  the  end  of  their 
journey: 

"  So  I,  and  Eucritus,  and  the  fair  Amyntichus,  turned  aside  into 
the  house  of  Fhrasidamus,  and  lay  down  with  delight  in  beds  of 
sweet  tamarisk  and  fresh  cuttings  from  the  vines,  strewn  on  the 
ground.  Many  poplars  and  elm-trees  were  waving  over  our  heads, 
and  not  far  off  the  running  of  the  sacred  water  from  the  cave  of  the 
nymphs  warbled  to  us ;  in  the  shinrniering  branches  the  siin-bumt 
grasshoppers  were  busy  with  their  talk,  and  from  aiar  the  little  owl 
cried  softly  out  of  the  tangled  thorns  of  the  blackberry ;  the  larks 
were  singing  and  the  bedge^birds,  and  the  turtle-dove  moaned;  the 
bees  flew  round  and  round  the  fountains,  murmuring  softly;  the 
scent  of  late  summer  and  the  fall  of  the  year  was  everywhere ;  the 
pears  fell  from  the  trees  at  our  feet,  and  aisles  in  nimiber  rolled 
down  at  our  sides,  and  the  young  plum-trees  were  bent  to  the  earth 
with  the  weight  of  their  fruit.  The  wax,  four  years  old,  was  loosed 
from  the'heads  of  the  wine-jars.  0 !  nymphs  of  Castalia,  who  dwell 
on  the  steeps  of  Parnassus,  tell  me,  I  pray  you,  was  it  a  draught 
like  this  that  the  aged  Chiron  placed  before  Hercules,  in  the  stony 
cave  of  Fholus?  Was  it  nectar  like  this  that  made  the  mighty 
shepherd  on  Anapus'  shore,  Polyphemus,  who  flung  the  rocks  upon 
Ulysses'  ships,  dance  among  his  sbeepfolds  ? — A  cup  like  this  ye 
poured  out  now  upon  the  altar  of  Demeter,  who  presides  over  the 
threshing-floor.  May  it  be  mine  once  more  to  thrust  my  big 
winnowing-fan  through  her  heaps  of  com ;  and  may  I  see  her  smile 
upon  me,  holding  poppies  and  handfuls  of  corn  in  her  two  hands ! " 

Some  of  the  modiflcations  of  the  story  of  Demeter,  as  we  find  it 
in  later  poetry,  have  been  supposed  to  be  due,  not  to  the  genuine 
action  of  the  Greek  mind,  but  to  the  influence  of  that  so-called 
Orphic  literature,  which,  in  the  generation  succeeding  Hesiod, 
brought  irom  Thessaly  and  Fhrygia  a  tide  of  mystical  ideas  into  the 
Greek  religion,  sometimes,  doubtless,  confusing  the  clearness  and 
naturalness  of  its  original  outlines,  but  also  sometimes  imparting  to 
them  B  new  and  peculiar  grace.     Under  the  influence  of  this  Orphic 
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poetry,  Bemeter  •was  blended,  or  identified,  with  Rhea  Gybde,  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  the  wilder  earth-goddeea  of  Fbrygia ;  and  the 
romantic  figure  of  Dionysus  Zagreua,  Dionysus  the  Munter,  that  most 
iBteresting,  though  somewhat  melancholy  variation  on  the  hetter 
known  DionysuB,  was  brought,  as  son  or  brother  of  Persephone,  into 
her  circle,  the  mystical  vine,  who,  as  Persephone  descends  and 
ascends  from  the  earth,  is  rent  to  pieces  by  the  Titans  every  year 
and  remains  long  in  Hades,  but  every  spring-time  comes  out  of  it 
again,  renewing  his  youth.  This  identification  of  Demeter  with 
Rhea  Cybele  is  the  motive  which  has  inspired  a  beautify  choras  in 
the  Helena,  the  new  Helena,  of  Euripides,  that  great  lover  of  all 
subtle  refinements  and  modernisms,  who,  in  this  play,  has  worked 
on  a  strange  version  of  the  older  story,  which  relates  that  only  the 
phantom  of  Helen  bad  really  gone  to  Troy,  herself  remaining  in 
Egypt  all  the  time,  at  the  court  of  King  Proteus,  where  she  is  found 
at  last  by  her  husband  M^ielaus.  The  chorus  has  even  less  than  . 
usual  to  do  with  the  action  of  the  play,  being  linked  to  it  only  by  a 
sort  of  parallel  which  may  be  understood  between  Menelaus  seeking 
Helen,  and  Demeter  seeking  Persephone.  Euripides  then  takes  the 
matter  of  the  Homeric  hymn  into  the  region  of  a  higher  and  swifter 
poetry,  and  connects  them  with  the  more  stimulating  imagery  of  the 
Idsean  mother.  The  Orphic  mysticism  or  enthusiasm  has  been 
admitted  into  the  story,  which  is  now  full  of  excitement,  the  motion 
of  rivers,  the  sounds  of  the  Bacchic  cymbals  heard  over  the 
mountains,  as  Demeter  wanders  among  the  woody  valleys  seeking 
her  lost  daughter,  all  directly  expressed  in  the  vivid  Greek 
words.  Demeter  is  no  longer  the  subdued  goddess  of  the  quietly- 
ordered  fields,  but  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  has  her  abode  in  the 
heights  of  Mount  Ida,  who  presides  over  the  dews  and  waters  of  the 
white  springs,  whose  flocks  feed,  not  on  grain,  but  on  the  curh'ng 
tendrils  of  the  vine,  both  of  which  she  withholds  in  her  anger,  and 
whose  chariot  is  drawn  by  wild  beasts,  fruit  and  emblem  of  the 
earth  in  its  fiery  strength.  Not  Hecate,  but  PaUas  and  Artemis  in 
full  armour,  swift-footed,  vindicators  of  chastity,  accompany  her  in 
her  search  ht  Persephone,  who  is  already  expressly,  KOprf  apptjrov. 
When  die  rests  from  her  long  wanderings,  it  is  into  the  stony 
thickets  of  Mount  Ida,  deep  with  snow,  that  she  throws  herself,  in 
her  deep  grief.  When  Zeus  desires  to  end  her  pain,  the  Muses  and 
the  3o£»nn  Graces  are  sent  to  dance  and  sing  before  her.  It  is  then  that 
Cypris,  the  goddess  of  beauty,  and  the  original  cause,  therefore,  of 
her  distress,  takes  into  her  hands  the  brazen  tambourines  of  the 
Dionysiac  worship  with  their  Ohthonian  or  deep-noted  sound ;  and  it 
is  she,  not  the  old  lambe,  who  with  this  wild  music,  heard  thus  for 
the  first  time,  makes  Demeter  smile  at  last.  "  Great,"  so  the  chorus 
ends  with  a  picture,  "  great  is  the  power  of  the  stoles  of  spotted 
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fnwD'skins,  and  the  green  leaves  of  ivy  twisted  about  the  eaered 
wands,  and  the  wheeling  motion  of  the  tambourine  whirled  ronnd  in 
the  air,  and  the  long  hair  floating  mibonnd  in  honour  of  Biomius, 
and  the  noctunteB  of  the  goddess,  when  the  moon  looks  full  upcn 
them." 

The  poem  of  Claudian  on  the  Rt^  of  Froaerpine,  the  Icaigest 
extant  work  connected  with  the  story  of  Demeter,  yet  its^ 
unfinished,  closes  the  world  of  claseioal  poetry.  Writing  in  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Ghristitui  Eera,  Claudian  has  his  subject  before 
him  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  various  development,  and  also  profits 
by  those  many  pictorial  representations  of  it,  which,  from  the 
famous  picture  of  Folygnotus  downwards,  delighted  the  ancioit 
world.  His  poem,  then,  besides  having  an  intrinsic  charm,  ii 
valuable  for  some  reflection  in  it  of  those  lost  works,  being  itsdf 
pre-eminently  a  work  in  colour,  and  excelling  in  a  kind  of  painting 
in  words,  which  brings  its  subject  very  pleasantly  almost  to  the  eye 
of  the  reader.  The  mind  of  tiiis  late  votary  of  the  old  gods,  in  a 
world  rapidly  changing,  is  crowded  by  all  the  beautiful  fomu 
generated  by  mythology,  and  now  about  to  be  forgotten.  In  this 
after-glow  of  Latin  literature,  lighted  up  long  after  their  fortune 
had  set,  and  just  before  their  long  night  began,  they  pass  be&ie  us 
in  his  verses  with  the  utmost  cleamesa,  like  the  figures  in  an  actual 
procession.  The  nursing  of  the  intant  Sun  and  Moon  by  Tethys; 
Proserpine  and  her  companifms  gathering  flowers  at  early  daws, 
when  the  violets  are  drinking  in  the  dew,  still  lying  white  upon  the 
grass ;  the  image  of  Fallas  winding  the  peaceful  blossoms  about  the 
steel  crest  of  her  helmet;  the  realm  of  Proserpine,  softened 
somewhat  by  her  conung,  and  filled  with  a  quiet  joy ;  the  matnau 
of  Elysium  crowding  to  her  marriage  toilet,  with  the  bridal  veil  of 
yellow  in  their  hands;  the  Manes  crowned  with  ghostly  flowers 
and  warmed  a  little  at  the  marriage  feast ;  the  ominous  dreams  of 
the  mother ;  the  desolation  of  the  home,  like  an  empty  bird's>neat  or 
an  empty  fold,  when  she  returns  and  finds  Proserpine  gone,  and  the 
spider  at  work  over  her  unfinished  embroidery;  the  strangely- 
figured  raiment,  the  flowers  in  the  grass,  which  were  ODce  blocHning 
youths,  having  both  their  natural  colour  and  the  colour  of  their 
poetry  in  them,  and  the  clear  little  fountain  there,  which  was'once 
the  maiden  Cyane ;  all  this  is  shown  in  a  series  of  descriptions,  like 
the  designs  in  some  unwinding  tapestry,  like  Proserpine's  own  emlwoi- 
dery,  the  description  of  which  is  the  most  brilliant  of  these  piotnres, 
and,  in  its  quaint  confusion  of  the  images  of  philosophy  with  those 
of  mythology,  anticipates  something  of  the  ianoy  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance. 

'  "  Proserpina,  filling  the  house  soothingly  with  her  low  song,  was 
working  a  gift  against  the  return  of  her  mother,  with  labour  all  to 
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be  in  Tain.  la  it  slie  marked  out  ivith  her  needle  the  hooses  of  the 
gods  and  the  series  of  the  elements,  showing  by  what  law,  natare, 
the  parent  of  all,  settled  the  strife  of  ancient  times,  and  the  seeds  of 
things  disparted  into  their  right  places;  the  lighter  elements  are 
homo  aloft,  the  heavier  fall  to  the  centre  ;  the  air  grows  light  with 
heat,  a  blazing  light  whirls  round  with  the  firmament;  the  sea  flows ; 
the  earth  hangs  suspended  in  ita  place.  And  there  were  divers 
colours  in  it ;  she  illuminated  the  stars  with  gold,  infused  a  purple 
shade  into  the  water,  and  heightened  the  shore  with  gems  of  flowers ; 
and  under  her  skilful  hand  the  threads,  with  their  inwrought  lustre, 
swell  up,  in  momentary  counterfeit  of  the  waves ;  you  might  think 
that  the  sea-wind  flapped  against  the  rocks,  and  that  a  hollow 
murmur  came  creeping'  over  the  thirsty  sands.  She  puts  in  the  Ave 
zones,  marking  with  a  red  ground  the  midmost  zone,  possessed  by 
burning  heat ;  its  outHne  was  parched  and  stiff;  the  threads  seemed 
thirsty  with  the  constant  sunshine ;  on  either  side  lay  the  two 
zones  proper  for  human  life,  where  a  gentle  temperance  reigns ;  and 
at  the  extremes  she  drew  the  twin  zones  of  numbing  cold,  making 
her  work  dun  and  sad  with  the  hues  of  perpetual  frost.  She  paints 
in,  too,  the  sacred  places  of  Dis,  her  father's  brother,  and  the  Manes, 
so  &tal  to  her ;  and  an  omen  of  her  doom  was  not  wanting ;  for,  as 
she  worked,  as  if  with  foreknowledge  of  the  future,  her  face  became 
wet  with  a  sudden  burst  of  tears.  And  now,  in  the  utmost  border 
of  the  tissue,  she  had  begun  to  wind  in  the  wavy  line  of  the  river 
Oceanos,  with  its  glassy  shallows ;  but  the  door  sounds  on  ite  hinges, 
and  she  perceives  the  goddesses  coming ;  the  unfinished  work  drops 
from  her  hands,  and  a  ruddy  blush  hghts  up  in  her  clear  and  snow- 
white  face." 

I  have  reserved  to  the  last  what  ia  perhaps  the  dmntiest  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  in  classical  literature,  the  account  of  it  which 
Ovid  gives  in  the  liati,  a  kind  of  Roman  Calendar,  for  the  seventh 
of  April,  the  day  of  the  games  of  Geres.  He  teUs  over  again  the  old 
story,  with  much  of  which,  he  says,  the  reader  will  he  already 
^miliar ;  but  he  has  something  also  of  his  own  to  add  to  it,  which 
the  reader  will  hear  for  the  first  time ;  and  like  one  of  those  old 
painters  who,  in  depicting  a  scene  of  Christian  history,  drew  from 
their  own  fancy  or  experience  its  special  setting  and  accessories,  he 
translates  the  story  into  something  very  different  from  the  Homeric 
hymn.  The  writer  of  the  Homeric  hymn  had  made  Celeus  a  king, 
and  represented  the  eCene  at  Eleusis  in  a  fair  palace,  like  the 
Venetian  painters  who  depict  the  persons  of  the  Holy  Family  with 
royal  ornaments.  Ovid,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  like  certain 
painters  of  the  early  Florentine  school,  who  represent  the  holy 
persons  among  the  more  touching  circumstances  of  humble  life ;  and 
the  special  something  of  his  own  which  he  adds,  is  a  pathos  caught 
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from  homely  tilings,  not  without  a  delightful,  just  perceptible,  shade 
of  humour  even,  so  rare  in  Buch  work.  All  the  myBticiani  has  dis- 
appeared ;  but  instead  we  trace  something  of  that  "  worship  of 
sorrow,"  which  has  been  sometimes  supposed  to  have  had  no  place 
in  classical  religious  sentiment.  In  Ovid's  well-finished  elegiacs,  the 
Anthology  reaches  its  utmost  delicacy ;  but  I  give  here  the  following 
episode  lor  the  sake  of  its  pathetic  expression. 

"  After  many  wanderings  Ceres  had  come  to  Attica.  There,  in  the 
utmost  d^ection,  for  the  first  time,  she  sat  down  to  rest  on  a  bare 
stone,  which  the  people  of  Attica  still  fcall  the  stone  of  sorrow.  For 
many  days  she  remained  there  motionless,  under  the  open  sky, 
hee^as  of  the  rain  and  of  the  frosty  moonlight.  Places  have  their 
fortunes ;  and  what  is  now  the  illustrious  town  of  Eleusis  was  then 
the  field  of  an  old  man  named  Celeus.  He  was  carrying  home  a 
load  of  acorns,  and  wild  berries  shaken  down  from  the  brambles,  and 
dry  wood  for  burning  on  the  hearth ;  his  little  daughter  was  leading 
two  goats  home  from  the  hills ;  and  at  home  there  was  a  little  boy 
lying  sick  in  his  cradle.  '  Mother/  said  the  little  girl — and  the 
goddess  was  moved  at  the  name  of  mother — '  what  do  you,  all  alone 
in  this  solitary  place  ? '  The  old  man  stopped  too,  in  epite  of  liis 
heavy  burden,  and  bade  her  take  shelter  in  his  cottage,  though  it 
was  but  a  little  one.  But  at  first  she  refused  to  come ;  she  looked 
like  an  old  woman,  and  an  old  woman's  coif  confined  her  hair ;  and 
as  the  man  still  urged  her,  she  said  to  him,  '  Heaven  bless  you,  and 
may  children  always  be  yours !  My  daughter  has  been  stolen  irom 
me.  Alas!  how  much  happier'is  your  lot  than  mine  ;'  and,  though 
weeping  is  impossible  for  the  gods,  as  she  spoke,  a  bright  drop  like 
a  tear  fell  into  her  bosom.  Soft-hearted,  the  little  girl  and  the  old 
man  weep  together.  And  after  that  the  good  man  said,  'Arise! 
despise  not  the  shelter  of  my  little  home ;  so  may  the  daughter  whom 
you  seek  be  restored  to  you.'  'Lead  me,'  answered  the  goddess; 
'  you  have  found  out  the  secret  of  moving  me ; '  and  she  arose  from 
the  stone,  and  followed  the  old  man ;  and  as  they  went  he  told  her 
of  the  sick  child  at  home — ^how  he  is  restless  with  pain,  and  cannot 
sleep.  And  she,  before  entering  the  little  cottage,  gathered  front 
the  untended  earth  the  soothing  and  sleep-giving  poppy  ;  and  as  slie 
gathered  it,  it  is  said  that  she  forgot  her  vow,  and  tasted  of  the 
seeds,  and  broke  her  long  fast,  unaware.  As  she  came  through  the 
door,  she  saw  the  house  full  of  trouble,  for  now  there  was  no  more 
hope  of  life  for  the  sick  boy.  She  saluted  the  mother,  whose  name 
was  Metoneira,  and  humbly  kissed  the  lips  of  the  child,  with  her 
own  divine  lips ;  then  the  paleness  left  its  face,  and  suddenly  the 
parents  see  the  strength  returning  to  its  body ;  so  great  is  the  foiw 
that  comes  from  the  divine  mouth.  And  the  whole  &mily  was  full 
of  joy — the  mother  and  the  &ther  and  the  litUe  girl;  they  were  the 
whole  household.-' 
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IV. 

Three  profound  ethical  conceptions,  three  impressive  sacred 
figures,  have  now  defined  themselves  for  the  Qreeb  imagination,  con- 
densed &om  all  the  traditions  which  have  here  been  traced,  from  the 
hymns  of  the  poets,  from  the  instinctive  and  unformulated  mystioism 
of  primitive  minds.  Demeter  has  become  the  divine  sorrowing 
mother.  Kore,  the  goddess  of  summer,  has  become  Persephone,  the 
goddess  of  death,  still  associated  with  the  forms  and  odours  of 
flowers  and  fruit,  yet  as  one  risen  firom  the  dead  also,  presenting  one 
aide  of  her  ambiguous  nature  to  men's  gloomier  fancies.  Thirdly, 
there  is  the  image  of  Demeter  enthroned,  chastened  by  sorrow,  and 
somewhat  advanced  in  age,  blessing  the  earth,  in  her  joy  at  the  return 
of  Kore.  The  myth  has  now  entered  on  the  third  phase  of  its  life, 
in  which  it  becomes  the  property  of  those  more  elevated  spirits,  who, 
in  the  decline  of  the  Greek  religiou,  pick  and  choose  and  modify, 
with  perfect  freedom  of  mind,  whatever  in  it  may  seem  adapted  to 
minister  to  their  culture.  In  this  way,  the  myths  of  the  Greek 
religion  become  parts  of  an  ideal,  sensible  embodiments  of  the  sus- 
ceptibilities and  intuitions  of  the  nobler  kind  of  souls ;  and  it  is  to 
this  latest  phase  of  mythological  development  that  the  highest  Greek 
sculpture  allies  itself.  Its  faction  is  to  give  visible,  lesthetic  expres- 
sion to  the  constituent  parts  of  that  ideal.  As  poetry  dealt  chiefly 
with  the  incidents  of  the  story,  so  it  is  with  the  peraonages  of  the 
story — with  Demeter  and  Kore  themselves — that  sculpture  has 
to  do. 

For  the  myth  of  Demeter,  lite  the  Greek  religion  in  general,  had 
its  unlovelier  side,  grotesque,  un-hellenic,  unglorified  by  art,  illus- 
trated well  enough  by  the  description  Pausanias  gives  us  of  his  visit 
to  the  cave  of  the  Black  Demeter  at  Phigalia.  In  his  time  the 
image  itself  had  vanished ;  but  he  tells  us  enough  about  it  to  enable 
us  to  realise  its  general  characteristics,  monstrous  as  the  special 
legend  with  which  it  was  connected,  the  black  draperies,  the  horse's 
head  united  to  the  woman's  body,  with  the  carved  reptiles  creeping 
about  it.  If  with  the  thought  of  this  gloomy  image  of  our  mother 
the  earth,  in  our  minds,  we  take  up  one  of  those  coins  which  bear 
the  image  of  Kore  or  Demeter,'  we  shall  better  understand  what  the 
fimction  of  sculpture  really  was  in  elevating  and  refining  the  religious 
conceptions  of  the  Greeks.  Looking  on  the  profile,  for  instance,  on 
one  of  those  coins  of  Atessene,  which  almost  certainly  represent 
Bemeter,  and  noting  the  cric^,  chaste  opening  of  the  lips,  the 
"oiimtely  wrought  earrings,  and  the  delicately  touched  ears  of  com — 

(1)  On  theu  anull  objects  ttie  motbar  and  daughter  are  hatd  to  distingnith,  the 
Uttec  bang  recogniuable  only  by  a  greater  delicacj  in  the  features  and  tha  more  evident 
■tanp  of  yoDtb. 
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this  trifle  b^ng  j  uatly  regarded  as,  in  its  eeethetic  qualitiee,  an  epitome 
of  art  on  a  larger  ecale — we  shall  see  how  &r  the  imagination  of  the 
Oredu  had  travelled  from  what  their  Slack  Demeter  ahows  us  had 
once  been  possible  for  them,  and  in  making  the  gods  of  their  worship 
the  objects  of  a  worthy  companionship  in  men's  thoughts.  Cer- 
tainly, the  mind  of  the  old  workman  who  struck  this  coin  was,  if  we 
may  trust  the  testimony  of  his  work,  miclouded  hyimpm^  or  gloomy 
shadows.  The  thought  of  Demeter  is  impressed  here  with  all  the 
purity  and  proportion,  the  purged  and  dainty  intelligence  of  the 
human  countenance.  The  mystery  of  it  is  indeed  absent,  perhaps 
could  hardly  have  been  looked  for  in  so  slight  a  thing,  intended  for 
no  sacred  purpose,  and  tossed  lightly  from  hand  to  hand.  But  in  his 
firm  hold  on  the  harmonies  of  the  human  face,  the  designer  of  this 
tranquil  head  of  Demeter  is  on  the  one  road  to  a  command  over  the 
secrets  of  all  imaginative  pathos  and  mystery ;  though,  in  the  perfect 
&imesB  and  blithenees  of  hia  work,  he  might  seem  almost  not  to  have 
known  the  incidents  of  her  terrible  story. 

It  is  probable  that,  at  a  hiter  period  than  in  other  equally  important 
temples  of  Greece,  the  earlier  archaic  representation  of  Demeter  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Eleusis,  was  replaced  by  a  more  beautifiil  image  in 
the  new  style,  with  face  and  hands  of  ivory,  having  therefore,  in  tone 
and  texture,  some  subtler  likeness  to  women's  flesh,  and  the  closely 
enveloping  drapery  being  constructed  in  daintily  beaten  plates  of 
gold.  Demeter  and  Eore  have  been  traced  in  certain  blurred  figures 
of  the  Parthenon,  of  the  school  of  Pheidias,  therefore  ;  hut  Praxiteles 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  bring  into  the  region  of  a  freer 
artistic  handling  these  shy  deities  of  the  earth,  shrinking  still  within 
the  narrow  restraints  of  a  hieratic,  conventional  treatment,  long  after 
the  more  genuine  Olympians  had  broken  out  of  them.  The  school 
of  Praxiteles,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  Pheidias,  is  especially  the 
school  of  grace,  relaxing  a  little  the  severe  ethical  tension  of  the 
latter,  in  favour  of  a  slightly  Asiatic  sinuosity  and  tenderness. 
Pausanias  tells  us  that  he  carved  the  two  goddesses  for  the  temple  of 
Demeter  at  Athens ;  and  PHny  speaks  of  two  groups  of  his  in  brass, 
the  one  representing'the  stealing  of  Persephone,  the  other  her  later, 
aoDual  descent  into  Hades,  conducted  thither  by  the  now  pacified 
mother.  All  alike  have  perished  ;  though  perhaps  some  more  or  less 
faint  reflection  of  the  most  important  of  these  designs  may  still  be 
traced  on  many  painted  vases  which  depict  the  stealing  of  Perse- 
phone, a  helpless,  plucked  flower  in  the  arms  of  Aidoneus.  And  in 
this  almost  traditional  form,  the  subject  was  often  represented,  in  low 
relief,  on  tombs,  some  of  which  still  remain,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
built  up,  oddly  enough,  in  the  walls  of  Christian  churches.  On  the 
tombs  of  women  who  had  died  in  early  life,  this  was  a  favoarite  eiib- 
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ject,  some  Ukeness  of  the  actual  lineamentB  of  the  deceased  being 
sometimeB  transferred  to  the  features  of  Persephone. 

Yet  so  fiw,  it  might  seem,  when  -we  conmder  the  inteieat  of  this 
•toiy  in  itself,  and  its  importance  in  the  Greek  religion,  that  no 
adequate  expression  of  it  had  remained  to  us  in  works  of  art.  But 
in  the  year  1857,  Mr.  Ifuwton's  discovery  of  the  marbles  in  the 
sacred  precinct  of  Demeter  at  Cnidus  restored  to  as  an  illustration 
of  the  myth  in  its  artistic  phase,  hardly  less  central  than  the 
Homeric  hymn  in  its  poetical  phase.  With  the  help  of  the  descrip- 
tions and  plans  of  Mr.  Newton's  book,'  we  can  form,  as  one  always 
wishes  to  do  in  such  cases,  a  clear  idea  of  the  place  where  these 
marbles,  three  statues  of  the  best  style  of  Gre^  sculpture,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  were  found.  Occupying  a  ledge  of  rock, 
kx^iiig  towards  the  sea,  at  the  base  of  a  cliff  of  upheaved  limestone, 
of  edngolar  steepness  and  regularity  of  surface,  the  spot  presents 
indications  of  Tolcanio  disturbance,  as  if  a  chasm  in  the  earth  had 
opened  here.  It  was  this  character,  suggesting  the  belief  in  an 
actual  connexion  with  the  interior  of  the  earth,  local  tradition 
claiming  it  as  the  scene  of  the  stealing  of  Persephone,  which  pro- 
bably gave  rise,  as  in  other  cases  where  the  landscape  presented 
some  peculiar  feature  in  harmony  with  the  story,  to  the  dedication 
upon  it  of  a  house  and  an  image  of  Demeter,  with  whom  were  asso- 
ciated Eore  and  the  gods  with  Demeter — ol  Oeol  napa  Aaftarpi — 
Aidoneus,  and  the  mystical  Dionysus.  The  house  seems  to  have 
been  a  small  chapel  only,  of  simple  construction,  and  designed  for 
private  use,  the  site  itself  having  been  private  property,  consecrated 
by  a  particular  family,  for  their  own  religious  uses,  although  other 
persons,  servants  or  dependents  of  the  founders,  may  also  have  fre- 
quented it.  The  architecture  seems  to  have  been  insignificant,  but 
the  sculpture  costly  and  exquisite,  belonging,  if  contemporary  with 
the  erection  of  the  building,  to  a  great  period  of  Greek  art,  of  which 
also  it  is  judged  to  possess  intrinsic  marks,  about  the  year  350  before 
Christ,  the  probable  date  of  the  dedication  of  the  little  temple.  The 
artists  by  whom  these  works  were  produced  were  therefore  either  the 
contemporaries  of  Praxiteles,  whose  Yenus  was  for  many  centuries 
the  glory  of  Onidus,  or  belonged  to  the  generation  immediately 
succeeding  him.  The  temple  itself  was  probably  thrown  down  by 
a  renewal  of  the  volcanic  disturbances ;  the  statues  however  remain- 
ing, and  the  ministers  and  worshippers  still  continuing  to  make  shift 
for  their  sacred  business  in  the  place,  now  doubly  venerable,  but  with 
its  temple  unrestored,  down  to  the  second  or  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  its  frequenters  being  now  perhaps  mere  chance  comers, 
the  family  of  the  original  donors  having  become  extinct,  or  having 
deserted  it.    Into  this  later  arrangement,  divined  clearly  by  Mr. 
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Newton,  through  those  faint  indioations  which  mean  much  for  true 
experts,  the  extant  remains,  as  they  were  found  upon  the  spot, 
permit  us  to  enter.  It  is  one  of  the  graves  of  tiat  old  religion,  but 
with  much  still  fresh  in  it.  We  see  it  with  its  provincial  supersti- 
tions, and  its  curious  magic  rites,  but  also  with  its  means  of  reallj 
solemn  impressions,  in  the  culminating  forms  of  Ctreek  art ;  the  two 
faces  of  the  Gfreek  religion  confronting  each  other  here,  and  the 
whole  having  that  rare  peculiarity  of  a  kind  of  personal  stamp  upon 
it,  the  place  having  been  designed  to  meet  the  fancies  of  one  parti- 
cular soul,  or  at  least  of  one  lamily.  It  is  always  difficult  to  bring 
the  every-day  aspect  of  Greek  religion  home  to  us ;  but  even  the 
slighter  details  of  this  little  sanctuary  help  us  to  do  this ;  and  know- 
ing little,  as  we  do,  of  the  greater  mysteries  of  Demeter,  this  glanoe 
into  an  actual  religious  place  dedicated  to  her,  and  with  the  air  of 
her  worship  still  about  it,  ia  doubly  interesting.  The  little  votive 
figures  of  the  goddesses  in  baked  earth  were  still  lying  stored  in  the 
small  treasury  intended  for  such  ol^ects,  or  scattered  about  the  feet 
of  the  images,  together  with  lamps  in  great  number,  a  lighted  lamp 
being  a  favourite  offering,  in  memory  of  the  torches  with  which 
Demeter  sought  Persephone,  or  from  some  sense  of  inherent  darkness 
in  these  gods  of  the  earth,  those  torches  in  the  hands  of  Demeter 
being  origiaally  the  firtificial  warmth  and  brightness  of  lamp  and 
fire  on  winter  nights.  The  diris  or  spells,  binding  or  devoting  cer- 
tain persons  to  the  infernal  gods,  inscribed  on  thin  rolls  of  lead,  with 
holes  sometimes  for  hanging  them  up  about  those  quiet  statues,  still 
lay,  just  as  they  were  left,  anywhere  within  the  sacred  precinct, 
illustrating  at  once  the  gloomier  side  of  the  Greek  religion  in 
general,  and  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  especially,  in  their  character 
of  avenging  deities,  and,  as  relics  of  ancient  magic  reproduced  so 
strangely  at  other  times  and  places,  reminding  us  of  the  permanence 
of  certain  odd  ways  of  human  thought.  A  woman  binds  with  her 
spell  the  person  who  seduces  her  husband  away  from  her  and.  her 
children ;  another  the  person  who  has  accused  her  of  preparing 
poison  for  her  husband  ;  another  devotes  one  who  has  not  restored  a 
borrowed  garment,  or  has  stolen  a  bracelet,  or  certain  drinking- 
horns ;  and,  from  some  instances,  we  might  infer  that  this  was  a 
favourite  place  of  worship  for  the  poor  and  ignorant.  In  this 
living  picture  we  find  still  lingering  on,  at  the  foot  of  the  beautiful 
Greek  marbles,  that  phase  of  religious  temper  which  a  cynical  mind 
might  think  a  truer  link  of  its  unity  and  permanence  than  any 
higher  sesthetic  instincts,  a  phase  of  it  which  the  art  of  sculpture, 
humanising  and  refining  man's  conceptions  of  the  unseen,  tended 
constantly  to  do  away.  For  the  higher  side  of  the  Greek  religion, 
thus  humanised  and  refined  by  art,  and  elevated  by  it  to  the  sense 
of  beauty,  is  here  also. 
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There  were  three  ideal  forma,  as  we  saw,  gradually  shaping  them- 
aelyes  in  the  development  of  the  story  of  Demeter,  waiting  only  for 
complete  realisation  at  the  hands  of  the  sculptor ;  and  now,  with 
these  forma  in  our  minds,  let  us  place  onrselTes  in  thought  before 
the  three  images  which  once  probably  occupied,  one  of  them  being 
then  wrought  on  a  liu^er  scale,  the  three  niches  or  ambries  in 
the  &ce  of  that  singular  cliff  at  Cnidue.  Of  the  three  figures,  one 
probably  respresents  Persephone,  as  the  goddess  of  the  dead ;  the 
second,  Demeter  enthroned  ;  the  third  is  probably  a  portrait-statue 
of  a  priestess  of  Demeter,  but  may  perhaps,  even  so,  represent 
Demeter  herself,  Demeter  Aehaa,  Ceres  Deserta,  the  mater  dolorosa 
of  the  Greeks,  a  type  not  as  yet  recognised  in  any  other  work  of 
ancient  art.  Certainly  it  seems  hard  not  to  believe  that  this  work 
ia  in  some  way  connected  with  the  legaid  of  the  place  to  which  it 
belonged,  and  the  main  subject  of  which  it  realises  so  completely ; 
and,  at  least,  it  shows  how  the  higher  Greek  sculpture  would  have 
worked  oiit  this  motive.  If  Demeter  at  all,  it  is  Demeter  the 
seeker,  At}ia,  as  she  was  called  in  the  mysteries,  in  some  pause  of 
her  restless  wandering  over  the  world  in  search  of  the  lost  child,  and 
become  at  last  an  abstract  type  of  the  wanderer.  The  Homeric  hymn, 
as  we  saw,  had  its  sculptural  motives,  the  great  gestures  of  Demeter, 
who  was  ever  the  stately  goddess,  as  she  followed  the  daughters  of 
Celeus,  or  sat  by  the  well-side,  or  went  out  and  in,  through  the  halls 
of  the  palace,  expressed  in  monumental  words.  With  the  senti- 
ment of  that  monumental  Homeric  pres^ice  this  statue  is  pene- 
trated, uniting  a  certain  solemnity  of  attitude  and  bearing,  to  a 
profound  piteousneas,  an  unrivalled  pathos  of  expression.  There  is 
something  of  the  pity  of  Michelangelo's  pktd,  in  the  wasted  form  and 
the  marred  countenance,  yet  with  the  light  breaking  &intly  over  it 
from  the  eyes,  which,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  in  ancient 
sculpture,  are  represented  as  looking  upwards.  It  is  the  aged 
woman  who  has  escaped  from  pirates,  who  has  but  just  escaped 
being  sold  as  a  slave,  calling  on  the  young  for  pity.  The  sorrows 
of  her  long  wanderings  seem  to  have  passed  into  the  marble ;  and  in 
this  too,  it  meets  the  demands  which  the  reader  of  the  Homeric  hymn, 
with  its  command  over  the  resources  of  human  pathos,  makes  upon  the 
sculptor.  The  tall  figure,  in  proportion  above  the  ordinary  height, 
is  veiled,  and  clad  to  the  feet  in  the  longer  tunic,  its  numerous 
folds  hanging  in  heavy  parcel  lines,  opposing  the  lines  of  the 
peplus,  or  cloak  which  cross  it  diagonally  over  the  breast,  enwrapping 
the  upper  portion  of  the  body  somewhat  closely.  It  is  the  very  type 
of  the  wandering  woman,  going  grandly  indeed,  as  Homer  describes 
her,  yet  so  human  in  her  anguish,  that  I  seem  to  recognise  some  far 
descended  shadow  of  her,  in  the  homely  figure  of  the  roughly  clad 
French  peasant  woman,  who,  in  one  of  Corot's  pictures,  is  hasting 
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along  under  a  sad  light,  as  the  day  goes  out  behind  the  little  liiU. 
^6  have  watched  the  growth  of  the  merely  personal  eentimeut  in 
the  etory ;  and  we  may  notice  that,  if  this  figure  be  indeed  Demeter, 
then  the  conception  of  her  has  become  wholly  humanised ;  no  trace 
of  the  primitive  import  of  the  myth,  no  colour  or  scent  of  the 
mystical  earth,  remains  about  it. 

The  seated  figure,  much  mutilated  and  worn  by  long  exposure, 
yet  possessing,  according  to  the  best  critics,  marks  of  the  school  of 
Praxiteles,  is  almost  undoubtedly  the  image  of  Demeter  enthroned. 
Three  times  in  the  Homeric  hymn  she  is  represented  as  sitting,  once 
by  the  fountain  at  the  wayside,  again  in  the  honse  of  Celeus,  and 
again  in  the  newly  finished  temple  of  Eleueis ;  but  always  in  sorrow ; 
seated  on  the  Trerpa  ayeSairrov,  which,  as  Ovid  told  us,  the  people 
of  Attica  still  called  i/ie  stone  of  sonow.  Here  she  is  represented 
in  her  later  state  of  reconciliation,  enthroned  as  the  glorified  mother 
of  all  things.  The  delicate  plaiting  of  the  tunic  about  the  throat, 
the  formal  curling  of  the  hair,  and  a  certain  weight  of  over- 
thoughtfulness  in  the  brows,  recall  the  manner  of  Lionardo,  a 
master,  one  of  whose  characteristics  is  a  Tory  sensitive  expression  of 
the  sentiment  of  maternity.  I  am  reminded  especially  of  a  work  by 
one  of  his  scholars,  the  Virgin  of  the  Balances,  in  the  Louvre, 
a  picture  which  has  been  thought  to  represent,  under  a  veil,  the 
blessing  of  universal  nature,  and  in  which  the  sleepy-looking  heads, 
with  B  peculiar  gmce  and  refinement  of  somewhat  advanced  life  in 
them,  have  just  this  half-weary  posture.  We  see  here,  then, 
the  Hera  of  the  world  below,  the  Stygian  Juno,  the  chief  of 
those  Elysian  matrons  who  come  crowding,  in  the  poem  of  Clan- 
dian,  to  the  marriage  toilet  of  Proserpine,  the  goddess  of  the 
fertility  of  the  earth  and  of  all  creatures,  but  still  of  fertility  as 
arisen  out  of  death ;  ^  and  therefore  she  is  not  without  a  certain 
pensiveness,  having  seen  the  seed  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  many 
times.  Persephone  has  returned  to  her,  and  the  hair  spreads  like  a 
rich  harvest  over  her  shoulders ;  but  she  is  still  veiled,  and  knows 
that  the  seed  must  fall  into  the  ground  again,  and  Persephone  descend 
again  from  her. 

The  statues  of  the  supposed  priestess,  and  of  the  enthroned 
Demeter,  are  of  more  than  the  size  of  life;  the  figure  of  Persephone 
is  but  seventeen  iiiches  high,  a  daintily  handled  toy  of  Parian 
marble,  the  miniature  copy  perhaps  of  a  much  larger  work,  which 
might  well  be  reproduced  on  a  magnified  scale.  The  concepticm  of 
Demeter  is  throughout  chiefly  human,  and  even  domestic,  thoogli 
never  without  a  hieratic  interest,  because  she  is  not  a  goddess  only, 
but  also  a  priestess.     In  contrast,  Persephone  is  wholly  unearthly, 
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the  olose  companion,  and  even  tlie  confused  doable,  o£  Hecftte,  the 
goddess  of  midnight  terrors,  Def^xsna,  the  final  mistress  of  all  that' 
lives ;  and  as  sorrow  is  the  characteristic  Bentiment  of  Demeter,  so 
awe  of  Persephone.  She  is  compact  of  sleep,  and  death,  and  flowers, 
but  of  narcotic  flowers  especially,  a  revenant,  who  in  the  garden  of 
Aidoneus  has  eaten  of  the  pomegranate,  and  bears  always  the  secret 
of  decay  in  her,  in  the  mystery  of  its  swallowed  seeds;  sometimes, 
in  later  work,  holding  in  her  hand  the  key  of  the  great  prison-house, 
but  which  unlocks  all  secrets  also,  there  finally,  or  through  oracles 
revealed  in  dreams ;  sometimes,  like  Demeter,  the  poppy,  emblem  of 
sleep  and  death  by  its  narcotic  juioes,  of  life  and  resurrection  by 
its  innumerable  seeds,  of  the  dreams,  therefore,  that  may  intervene 
between  falling  asleep  and  waking.  Treated  as  it  is  in  the  Homeric 
hymn,  end  still  more  in  this  statue,  the  image  of  Persephone  may  be 
regarded  as  the  result  of  many  efforts  to  lift  the  old  Chthonian 
gloom,  still  living  on  in  heavier  souls,  ooncemiag  the  grave,  to  con- 
nect it  with  impressions  of  dignity  and  beauty,  and  a  certain  sweet- 
ness even  :  it  is  meant  to  make  us  in  love,  or  at  least  at  peace,  with 
death.  The  Persephone  of  Praxiteles*  school,  then,  is  Aphrodite- 
Persephone,  Yenua-Libitina.  Her  shadowy  eyes  have  gazed  upon 
the  &iiiter  colouring  of  the  under-world,  and  the  tranquillity,  bom  of 
it,  has  "passed  into  her  face;"  for  the  Gtreek  Hades  is,  after  all,  but 
a  quiet,  twilight  place,  not  very  different  from  that  Souse  of  Fiime 
where  Dante  places  the  great  souls  of  the  classical  world ;  Aidoneus 
himself  being  conceived  in  the  highest  Greek  sculpture  as  but  a 
gentler  Zeus,  the  great  innkeeper ;  so  that  when  a  certain  Greek 
sculptor  had  failed  in  his  portraiture  of  Zeus,  because  it  had  too 
little  hilarity,  too  little  in  the  eyes  and  brow  of  the  open  and  cheer- 
ful sky,  he  only  changed  its  title,  and  the  thing  passed  excellently, 
with  its  heavy  locks  and  shadowy  eyebrows,  for  the  god  of  the  dead. 
The  image  of  Persephone  then,  as  it  is  here  composed,  with  the  tall 
tower-like  head-dr««e,  from  which  the  veil  depends — the  corn-basket, 
originally  carried  thus  by  the  Greek  women,  balanced  on  the  head — 
giving  the  figure  unusual  length,  has  the  air  of  a  body  boimd  about 
with  grave-clothes;  while  the  archaic  hands  and  feet,  and  a  certain 
etiffiiess  in  the  folds  of  the  drapery,  give  it  something  of  a  hieratic 
character,  and  to  the  modem  observer  may  suggest  a  sort  of  kin- 
ship with  the  more  chastened  kind  of  Gothic  work.  But  quite  of 
the  school  of  Praxiteles  is  the  general  character  of  the  composition ; 
the  graceful  waving  of  the  hair,  the  fine  shadows  of  the  little  face, 
of  the  eyes  and  lips  especially,  like  the  shadows  of  a  flower — a 
flower  risen  noiselessly  &om '  its  dwelling  in  the  dust — though  still 
with  that  fulness  or  heaviness  in  the  brow,  as  of  sleepy  people, 
which,  in  the  delicate  gradations  of  Greek  sculpture,  distinguish  the 
infernal  deities  Irom  their  Olympian  kindred.     The  object  placed  in 
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ibe  hand  may  be,  perhaps,  a  stiff  archaic  fiower,  but  is  probably  th& 
partly  consomed  pomegranate,  one  morsel  gone;  the  most  nsoal 
emblem  of  Fersephone  being  this  mystical  fruit,  which,  because 
of  the  multitude  of  its  seeds,  was  to  the  Romane  a  symbol  of 
fecundity.'and  was  sold  at  the  doors  of  the  temples  of  Oeres,  that  the 
women  might  offer  it  there,  and  bear  nun^erous  children ;  and  so,  to 
the  middle  age,  became  a  symbol  of  the  fruitful  earth  itself;  and 
them  of  that  other  seed  sown  in  the  dark  nnder-world ;  and  at  last  of 
that  whole  hidden  region,  so  thickly  sown,  which  Dante  viaited, 
Michdino  painting  him,  in  the  Duomo  of  Florence,  with  this  &ait  in 
his  hand,  and  Botticelli  putting  it  into  the  childish  hands  of  Him,, 
who,  if  men  "go  down  into  hell,  is  there  also." 

There  is  an  attractiveness  in  these  goddesses  of  the  earth  akin  to- 
the  influence  of  cool  places,  quiet  houses,  subdued  light,  tranquillising- 
Toices;  for  me,  at  least,  I  know  it  has  been  good  to  be  with 
Demeter  and  Persephone,  all  the  time  I  have  been  reading  and  think- 
ing of  them ;  and  all  through  this  essay,  I  have  been  asking  myself » 
what  is  there  in  this  phase  of  ancient  religion  for  us  at  the  present 
day  ?  The  myth  of  Demeter  and  PersephoQe,  then,  illustrates  the 
power  of  the  Greek  religion  as  a  religion  of  pure  ideas,  of  concep- 
tions, which  having  no  link  on  historic^  fact,  yet,  because  they 
arose  naturally  out  of  the  spirit  of  man,  and  embodied,  in  adequate 
^mbols,  his  deepest  thoughts  concerning  the  conditions  of  his 
physical  and  spiritual  life,  maintained  their  hold  through  many 
changes,  and  are  still  not  without  a  solemnising  power  even  for  tho 
modem  mind,  which  has  once  admitted  them  as  recognised  and 
habitual  inhabitants ;  and  abiding  thus  for  the  elevation  and  purify- 
ing of  our  sentiments,  long  after  the  earlier  and  simpler  races  of 
their  worshippers  have  passed  away,  they  nmy  be  a  pledge  to  as  of 
the  place  in  our  culture,  at  once  legitimate  and  possible,  of  the  asso- 
ciations, the  conceptions,  the  imagery,  of  Greek  religious  poetry  in 
general,  of  the  poetry  of  all  religions. 

Walter  H.  Pater. 
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—  ctcnsa  forculft  nostne 
IB  quam  placuisae  coquis." 

Mabtui. 


The  majority  of  those  who  are  neither  lawyers  nor  litigants  will 
prohahly  be  as  much  sorprised  to  learn  that  the  benefits  of  a  new 
Judicial  System  have  been  thrown  open  to  them  for  the  last  three 
months,  as  M.  Jourdain  was  at  being  told  that  he  had  been  talking 
prose  for  forty  years.  The  tronsitioii  has  been  so  quietly  managed 
as  to  have  been  almost  imperceptible  to  laymen  not  directly  interested 
in  it.  There  have  been  no  processions,  or  banners,  or  stump-orations, 
or  pohtical  blue-fire  of  any  kind.  Even  the  debates  in  Parliament 
on  the  Judicature  Acts  were  very  thinly  attended,  and,  as  a  rule, 
were  mnoh  too  esoteric  for  ordinary  members  to  join  in  them,  No 
one  who  was  present  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  2nd  of  last  November, 
the  inaugural  day  of  the  new  Supreme  Court,  would  have  detected 
any  difference  between  what  took  place  then  and  what  had  taken 
place  there,  at  the  commencement  of  Michaelmas  term,  in  any  former 
year.  The  outward  symbols  were  the  same,  even  down  to  the  gold 
lace  and  the  ermine;  and  the  judges,  marching  in  the  old  order, 
were  received  with  the  old  marks  of  popular  favour.  But  the  change 
is  not  the  less  great  for  having  been  so  soberly  effected,  and,  before 
the  new  order  of  things  becomes  stale,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
endeavour  to  estimate  its  true  value.  I  am  aware  that  a  practising 
lawyer  is  not  always  die  fittest  person  to  explain,  much  less  to 
popularise,  the  law ;  for  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  professional  vortex  in  which  he  moves.  It  is  there- 
fore not  without  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  undertake  the  task 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  these  pages ;  I  do  so,  as  ia  implied  in 
my  motto  (which  has  a  deep  meaning  for  law  reformers),  in  the 
interest  of  the  general  reader,  and  with  the  full  consciousness  that 
I  have  to  steer  ^ear  of  two  rocks — those  of  prejudice  and  pedantry. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recall  the  time  when  Jeremy  Bentlumi 
exposed  the  evils  attendant  on  the  separation  of  our  tribunals  of  law 
and  equity,  for  there  is  no  improvement,  political  or  other,  which  has 
not  been  long  familiar  to  the  realm  of  philosophy  before  it  emerges 
into  the  light  of  common  day.  The  noticeable  point  is,  that  the 
separation  of  the  tribunals  should  have  been  forcibly  condemned  by 
two  Royal  Commissions  appointed  in  1850  and  1851,  twenty  years 
before  the  first  Judicature  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  and 
that  a  quarter  of  a  century  should  have  been  allowed  to  pass  by  before 
their  recommendations  were    carried    into   practical   effect.      The 
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Chancery  Amendment  Act  1852,  and  the  Common  Law  Procedure 
Acts  1852  and  1854,  the  legislative  outcome  of  these  Conmussions, 
were  litUe  else  than  codes  of  procedure  applicable  to  the  several 
Courts  whence  their  titles  were  token.  The  Chancery  Amendment 
Act  1858,  and  Sir  John  Rolfs  Act  of  1862  were  partial  and  frag- 
mentary measures  which,  while  inviting  a  closer  comparison  of  the 
opposite  systems  in  vogue  at  Westminster  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  served 
rather  to  deepen  than  to  diminish  the  contrast  between  them. 
Although  they  gave  full  power  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  work 
out  justice  to  the  end,  in  those  cases  where  the  suitor  had  righUy 
invoked  its  aid  ;  in  all  other  cases  they  left  its  doors  closed  against 
him,  and  notwithstanding  the  ruinous  costs  he  might  have  incurred 
in  pr^iaring  his  cause  for  trial,  he  still  had  to  seek  the  redress,  which 
be  was  admittedly  entitled  to,  by  commencing  fresh  proceedings  else- 
where. This  was  just  as  if  a  physician  having  undertaken  to  cut  off 
a  diseased  limb  should  unexpectedly  lay  an  artery  bure,  and  then 
leave  the  patient  to  bleed  to  death  on  the  plea  that  he  was  not  a  pure 
surgeon. 

The  Royal  Commission  of  1867  issued  its  first  report  in  1869,  and 
on  that  report  Lord  Chancellor  Hatherley  founded  his  Judicature  Bill 
of  1870.  It  is  well  known  that  Lord  Hatherley's  bill  failed,  but  the 
reasons  of  its  failure  are  not  easy  to  discover.  It  attempted  to  con- 
solidate all  the  superior  courts  into  one  new  court,  to  which  it  gave  tha 
title  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature ;  but  owing  to  some  weakness 
in  its  framework,  it  was  damaged  by  the  criticism  that  the  new  tribunal 
was,  after  all,  only  the  old  courts  under  a  new  name,  and  that  the 
consolidation  was  more  nominal  than  real.  It  had  another  defect 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  fatal,  and  in  fact  might  have  been  easily 
remedied :  it  was  wholly  silent  as  to  the  course  of  procedure  which  the 
new  Supreme  Court  should  adopt,  that  being  left,  according  to  Lord 
Hatherley's  first  proposal,  to  be  settled  by  a  committee  of  judges,  and 
by  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  according  to  his  second.  On 
these  two  blots  Lord  Westbury  lavished  his  withering  sarcasm  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  while  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  for  reasons 
that  need  not  be  gone  into  here,  denounced  the  proposed  changes  to 
the  outside  world  in  a  scathing  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which 
had  in  it  the  ring  of  the  days  of  Ellesmere  and  Coke.  The  Bill  of 
1870  went  down  to  the  Commons ;  but  it  was  proceeded  with  no 
further,  and  was  not  even  re-introduced  in  1871,  although  Lord 
Hatherley  still  held  the  seals.  And  the  practitioners  in  the  Courts, 
who  had  been  much  exercised  in  their  minds  ae  to  their  professional 
prospects  in  the  event  of  the  bill  becoming  law,  had  rest  two  whole 
years. 

In  November,  1872,  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Hatherley,  Sir 
Boundell  Palmer  became  Lord  Chancellor,  and  to  his  lot  it  fell — it 
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could  not  have  fuUen  more  appropriately  to  the  lot  of  any  maa — ^to 
introduce  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament  a  measure  embody- 
ing the  main  recommendations  of  the  Commission  of  1867,  of 
which  he  bod  been  the  prime  mover.  It  is  said  that  the  draft  of 
this  measure,  which  ultimately  became  '  The  Judicature  Act,  1873/ 
was  entirely  the  work  of  Lord  Selbome's  own  band,  and  the 
masterly  way  in  which  it  dealt  with  the  subject  furnishes  a  strong 
presumption  of  the  truth  of  the  rumour.  Lord  Selbome's  bill  was 
free  from  the  faults  which  bad  proved  so  disastrous  to  his  immediate 
predecessor ;  it  effectually  consolidated  the  superior  Courts  into  one, 
without  disturbing  the  settled  channels  of  business  more  than  was 
absolutely  necessary ;  it  expressly  declared  the  supremacy  of  the 
principles  of  equity,  where  they  were  in  conflict  with  those  of  the 
Common  Law,  so  as  to  prevent  any  future  collision  between  them  ; 
and  it  prescribed  a  code  of  rules,  founded  on  a  simple  and  rational 
basis,  for  the  practical  guidance  of  the  tribunal  that  it  called  into 
existence.  The  one  point  of  attack  that  it  presented  was,  that  it 
proposed  to  abolish,  once  and  for  all,  the  judicial  functions  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  to  transfer  them  to  a  new  Court  of  Appeal. 
It  was  found  easy  in  certain  quarters  to  turn  Uiis  proposal 
into  a  political  challenge,  and  to  make  it  subserve  party  pur- 
poses, and  so  Lord  Selbome's  bill,  although  it  received  the  royal 
assent  in  August,  1873,  was  suc^nded  in  its  operation  until 
November,  1874,  and  was  again  suspended  until  November,  1875. 
The  country  has  reason  to  congratulate  itself  that  these  suspensions 
took  place,  for  in  the  interval  Lord  Selbome's  mles  were  expanded 
into  a  more  complete  code  of  procedure,  prepared  with  the  sanction 
of  a  select  committee  of  judges,  and  dealing  in  an  exhaustive  manner 
with  the  various  paints  likely  to  arise  in  practice.  Last  year  it 
was  the  good  fortune  of  Lord  Cairns  to  place  the  coping  stone  on 
the  new  judicial  edifice,  by  passing  a  supplemental  Judicature 
Act,  known  as  "  The  Judicature  Act,  1875,"  and  containing,  among 
other  minor  improvements,  this  amended  code  of  procedure.  At 
the  same  time  he  silenced  further  opposition  in  Parliament,  by 
prolonging  the  continuance  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  House  of 
Peers  mitil  November,  1876  ;  and  the  country  will  have  shortly  to 
determine  whether  there  is  to  be  any  iurther  respite.  By  the  Act 
of  1875,  the  Tories  took  up  and  carried  forward  the  work  of  their 
political  opponents,  who  had  thoroughly  manured  and  tilled  the 
ground,  but  there  was  no  attendant  party  triumph  to  recall  -the 
adroitness  with  which  some  years  before  they  had  contrived  to  '  dish 
the  MTiigs '  by  outbidding  them  on  the  electoral  question.  The  Acts 
of  1873  and  1875  make  up  between  them  one  solid  and  consistent 
whole;  and  while  the  impartial  historian  will  acknowledge  the 
q>ecial  services  of  their  individual  firamers,  he  will  divide  the  honours 
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between  the  two  powers  in  the  State  without  seeking  to  award  the 
palm  to  either. 

Before  inquiring  what  the  Judicature  Acta  have  done  for  us, 
let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  it  is  they  have  not  done. 
They  have  not  brought  about,  nor  were  they  intended  to  brin^ 
about,  what  is  popularly  termed  a  '  fusion  of  law  and  equity.* 
To  have  done  this  would  have  been  to  abolish  tniste,  and  without 
trusts  it  would  be  impossible  to  adapt  the  devolution  of  property 
to  the  exigencies  of  modem  civilised  life.  Every  settlement  of 
land  or  stock,  and  every  disposition  under  which  a  married  womaa 
is  protected  against  the  extravagance  or  bankruptcy  of  her  husband, 
avails  itself  of  the  machinery  of  trusts ;  and  no  system  of  registratioii 
of  titles  that  has  yet  been  devised  ventures  altogether  to  dispense  with 
trusts.  The  distinction  between  the  legal  and  the  equitable  owner- 
ship is,  in  these  cases,  perfectly  natural,  and  is  to  be  found  in  nearly 
all  systems  of  jurisprudence  that  are  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
special  vice  of  the  English  system  has  been  that  this  distinction  was 
extended  to  cases  where  it  was  no  longer  natural,  but  on  the 
contrary  thoroughly  artificial  and  irreconcilable  with  common  sense. 
It  was  unnatural  that  a  legal  estate  should  become  extinguished  by 
union  with  another  and  greater  legal  estate,  while  no  such  extinc- 
tion took  place  if  both  the  estates  were  equitable  only,  or  one  was 
equitable  and  the  other  legal.  It  was  unnatural  that  an  assignment 
of  a  bond  or  other  debt  should  be  recognised  in  a  Court  of  Equity,  but 
not  recognised  in  a  Court  of  Common  Law.  It  was  unnatural  that 
tame  should  be  of  the  essence  of  a  contract  if  sued  on  at  Westminster 
Hall,  but  not  of  the  essence  of  the  same  contract  if  sued  on  at 
Lincoln's  Inn ;  or  that  a  tenant  for  life,  under  no  legal  restraint  with 
regard  to  waste,  should  not  be  liable  in  damages  for  maliciously 
cutting  down  an  ornamental  avenue  of  trees,  though,  in  equity,  he 
might  be  prevented  from  lopping  a  single  bough,  if  an  injunction  were 
aj^lied  for  before  the  mischief  was  done.  To  these  and  other 
absurd  refinements  of  the  same  kind,  the  Judicature  Acts  have  put 
an  end,  but  they  have  still  left  a  clear  domain  of  equity,  separate 
and  distinct  from  that  of  law,  namely,  the  domain  of  trusts.  Id  a 
word,  they  have  not  effected  fusion,  but  they  have  effected  concur- 
rent administration.  The  terms  'law'  and  'equity'  will,  how- 
ever, be  no  longer  used,  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  in  opposition  to 
each  other,  and  the  latter  term  will  probably  cease  to  be  used  at  all, 
except  in  connection  with  the  equitable  estate.  This  wiU  be  owing 
to  the  fact  that  in  both  sections  of  the  Supreme  Court,  namely,  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  and  the  Court  of  Appeal,  there  is  henceforth 
but  a  single  set  of  ruling  principles,  and  that  in  these  Courts,  for 
all  administrative  purposes,  equity  and  law  are  one. 

Equity  and  law  are  one  under  the  Judicature  Acts,  but  are  they 
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ooe  at  ihe  expense  of  law  or  at  the  expense  of  equity  ?  The  language 
of  the  Acts  is  plain  that  equity  is  to  prevail,  but  what  if  those  who 
administer  law  are  not  familiar  with  the  equity  that  overrides  it  P 
While  the  Bill  of  1873  was  passing  through  Parliament  these 
questions  were  repeated  in  various  forms,  and  caused  such  nervous 
aj^reheusion  in  the  minds  of  practitioners  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
as  ultimately  to  induce  them  to  present  a  remonstrance  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  Saturday  Review,  in  one  pf  a  series  of 
articles  which  have  since  been  republished,'  expressed  itself  in  the 
same  key :  "  Our  complaint  of  the  Bill  is  that  it  destroys  and 
does  not  construct,  that  it  abolishes  the  old  safeguards,  rude,  no 
doubt,  but  still  efficient,  without  substituting  any  other  safeguards 
to  protect  the  highest  portion  of  our  law  from  gradual  but  certain 
deterioration."  In  fact  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  when 
the  Court  of  Chancery  was  no  more,  the  principles  that  had  taken 
root  there  would  die  under  transplantation,  and  that  Lord  Selbome 
having  climbed  to  the  summit  of  his  ambition  vrith  the  help  of  the 
ladder  of  equity  was  about  to  kick  the  ladder  down  on  the  pretence 
of  making  concessions  to  the  common  lawyers.  These  dismitl  fore- 
bodings were  in  great  measure  dispelled  by  Lord  Selborne's  speech 
on  the  third  reading  of  his  bill,  and  have  been  completely  falsified 
by  the  experience  of  the  last  three  months.  Those  who  gave  them 
utterance  did  not  sufficiently  foresee  or  consider  (I)  that  business 
would,  at  the  commencement  of  the  transition  period,  follow  its 
ancient  lines,  and  that  actions  involving  points  of  equity  would  not, 
as  a  rule,  be  set  down  for  trial  in  those  divisions  of  the  High  Court 
in  which  Common  Law  judges  preside ;  (2)  that  the  new  system 
provides  for  and  encourages  a  free  interchange  of  judges  between 
the  different  divisions ;  and  (3)  that  the  doctrines  of  equity  are  not 
after  all  so  recondite  and  abstruse  that  they  cannot  be  grasped  by  a 
judge  of  ability,  assisted  by  a  competent  bar,  whatever  his  early 
training  may  have  been.  It  was  a  surprise  to  the  profession  when 
Sir  Qeorge  Mellish,  an  eminent  Common  Xiaw  advocate,  was  appointed 
a  Lord  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  but  the  appoint- 
ment was  a  signal  success,  and  no  one  ever  suggested  that  equitable 
principles  suffered  at  his  bands.  It  was  a  greater  surprise  still  when 
Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  and  Mr.  Justice  Brett,  two  ordinary  judges  of 
the  old  Common  Law  Courts,  and  therefore  supposed  to  have  no  know- 
ledge of  equity,  were  lately  summoned  to  assist  at  the  deliberations 
of  the  new  Court  of  Appeal,  and  to  rehear  coses  decided  by  the  Master 
of  the  Bolls  and  the  Vice  Chancellors;  but  here,  again,  the  selection 
has  been  amply  justified  by  the  result.  Without  enumerating  other 
instances  in  which  eminent  lawyers  now  living  are  doing  good  judicial 
work  in  a  sphere  not  naturally  their  own,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
(1)  "ThonghU  on  FuiioD  oE  Law  and  Equity."    By  G.  W.  Hemmiog,  ft-C. 
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the  late  Lord  Cranworth  was  all  the  greater  equity  judge  for  Laving 
heen  also  Baron  of  t^e  Exchequer,  and  that  Lord  Eldon  himeelf  was 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleae  before  he  presided  with  such 
extraordinary  power  and  learning  over  the  old  Court  of  Chancery. 

There  is  one  other  change  in  the  organic  judicial  Btructnre  which 
it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  here,  namely,  the  abolition  of  the  Coart 
of  Exchequer  Chamber.  The  composition  of  that  Court  of  intermediate 
appeal  was,  at  all  events  in  modem  times,  highly  unsatisfactory.  Its 
original  design  was,  that  the  decision  of  the  Court  below,  on  the  legal 
points  reserved  at  the  first  trial,  should  be  reviewed  by  the  entiie 
body  of  Common  Law  judges,  excluding  only  those  who  had  been 
present  at  the  previous  hearing.  When  the  Court,  so  formed,  was 
B  full  one,  and  unanimous,  its  judgments  carried  with  them  veiy 
considerable  weight.  But,  in  practice,  the  Court  seldom  comprised 
more  than  five  or  six  members,  and  this  combination  was  based 
upon  convenience  rather  than  upon  special  fitness.  The  result  was 
that  a  strong  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  consistiiig 
perhaps  of  some  five  judges,  was  liable  to  be  reversed  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber  by  a  majority  of  three  judges  over  two, 
chosen  at  random  from  the  Common  Pleas  and  the  Exchequer, 
and  similarly  the  Exchequer  judges  were  liable  to  be  overruled 
by  a  narrow  majority  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Fleas. 
Such  a  system  of  compensation,  however  fair  and  even  as  between 
the  judges,  who  alternately  lost  and  won  hy  the  arrangemenf, 
covdd  not  commend  itself  to  the  imfortunate  suitor  with  but  a 
single  cause  to  be  tried.  The  special,  if  not  the  only,  advantt^  of 
this  ingenious  contrivance  was,  that  it  saved  the  salaries  of  extra 
appellate  judges ;  its  disadvantages  were,  that  it  unsettled  instead 
of  settling  the  law,  caused  disappointment  and  vexation  to  the 
litigant,  and,  by  taking  too  many  of  the  judges  of  first  instance 
away  from  their  proper  work,  delayed  the  progress  of  public  busi- 
ness.  It  is  unlikely  that,  amongst  the  most  bigoted  worshij^>eTB  of 
OUT  constitutional  forma,  any  one  will  he  found  to'  drop  a  tear  over 
the  extinction  of  the  Excheqaer  Chamber,  and  its  merger  in  the 
new  Court  of  Appeal. 

It  would  not  be  fitting  to  attempt,  in  these  pages,  to  describe 
minutely  the  practice  of  the  new  Judicature,  or  to  dwell  at  length 
on  its  superiority  over  the  system  it  has  superseded.  To  do  this 
would  necessitate  the  use  of  professional  terms,  which  I  desire  as 
far  as  possible  to  avoid,  and  would  require  a  far  larger  measure  of 
space  than  I  could  venture  to  occupy,  I  shall,  therefore,  only  touch 
lightly  on  four  salient  points ;  (1)  the  new  mode  of  commencing  an 
action ;  (2)  the  new  pleadings  or  methods  of  determining  what  aro 
the  real  issues  between  the  parties ;  (3)  the  evidence  by  which  those 
issues  may  be  supported ;  (4)  the  several  forms  of  trial. 
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I.  All  '  actions '  (and  there  are  no  longer  any  '  suits ')  are  now 
commenced  by  a  writ  of  summons,  which  is  required  to  state  in  a 
&w  simple  words,  for  tLe  information  of  the  opposite  party,  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  complaint  made,  or  relief  sought,  against  him. 
This  is  at  once  an  innovation  upon  the  more  recent  practice  and  a 
partial  restitution  of  an  older  order  of  things.  Four-and-twenty 
years  ago  the  initiatory  writ  at  law  was  bound  to  declare,  though  it 
often  did  so  in  language  nearly  unintelligible,  the  nature  of  the 
redress  asked  for,  the  reason  of  this  rule  being  that  there  were  only 
£xed  forms  of  writs,  and  those  limited  in  number,  within  one  or 
other  of  which  the  plaintiff's  grievance  must  be  brought,  or  he 
could  not  sue  at  all.  In  order  to  obviate  this  injustice,  and  with  it 
to  get  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  absurd  jargon  that  so  darkened  the 
threshold  of  the  dispute  as  to  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  clearly 
seeing  his  way  into  it,  or  the  defendant  from  finding  his  way  out, 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852,  allowed  writs  to  be  issued 
without  a  word  of  explanation  as  to  what  the  party  issuing  them 
really  wanted.  The  intention  was  good,  namely,  to  make  the  system 
more  elastic,  but  the  effort  to  be  brief  rendered  the  cause  of  action 
obscure.  The  practice  of  the  C!ourt  of  Chancery  was  open  to  still 
graver  objections,  for  there  the  plaintiffs  first  step  was  to  serve  his 
opponent  with  a  more  or  less  prolix  document  called  a  '  bill,'  and,  if 
the  case  was  one  for  an  imimediate  injunction,  to  fbllow  the  bill  up 
by  another  document  almost  precisely  in  the  same  words,  called  an 
'  affidavit  in  support.'  Thus  the  defendant,  even  if  willing  to  confess 
himself  in  the  wrong,  had  no  opportunity  of  striking  his  colours 
except  at  the  risk  of  having  to  pay  a  large  sum  for  costs,  and  many 
a  suit  conmienced'  in  this  way  has  been  continued  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  the  burden  of  the  costs,  long  after  the  subject  matter 
had  ceased  to  exist.  The  framers  of  the  new  code  of  procedure, 
profiting  by  the  experience  that  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  litigation 
in  ^England  (I  advisedly  suy  nothing  of  Scotland  or  Wales)  is  . 
amicably  arranged  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  commenced,  have  steered  a 
middle  course  between  these  opposite  extremes,  and  have  wisely 
prescribed  that  the  nature  of  the  claim  to  be  made,  and  of  the  relief 
or  remedy  demanded,  shall  be  clearly  end  concisely  indorsed  on 
the  writ  of  summons,  without  requiring  that  it  shall  be  cast  in  any 
stereotyped  moold. 

H.  After  the  writ  of  summons  come  the  pleadings.  And  here  we 
approach  what  was  once  a  great  mystery,  almost  as  great  as  that  in 
which  the  patrician  order  at  Home  enveloped  the  fonnulm  of  actions 
tmtil  they  were  divulged  by  the  theft  of  the  scribe  Flavius.  Obviously 
the  best  system  of  pleading  is  that  which  elicits,  in  the  shortest  and 
most  convenient  form,  the  material  issues  of  fact  to  which  the  law  has 
to  be  applied,  and  thus  puts  each  party  in  complete  posseaeion  of  the 
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points  to  which  hia  evidence  should  be  addressed.  Any  method  that 
stops  short  oi  this  enables  one  party  to  spring  a  surprise  on  the  other 
at  the  trial,  and  any  method  that  goes  beyond  it  cumbers  the  recoid 
with  irreletant  matter.  In  either  case  there  ia  risk  of  a  miscarriage 
of  justice  :  in  the  first,  because  the  party  surprised  may  be  unable, 
for  want  of  preparation,  to  parry  his  adversary's  attack ;  in  the 
second,  because  juries  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  real  issue  when 
false  or  collateral  issues  are  presented  along  with  it.  The  old 
common  lawyers  were  so  impressed  with  the  first  half  of  these  truths, 
that  they  entirely  forgot  the  second  half;  and  the  art  of  special 
pleading  seems  to  have  been  invented  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
widening  the  area  of  dispute,  instead  of  confining  it  within  its  proper 
bounds.  As  children  are  given  fragments  of  coloured  glass  in  a 
kaleidoscope,  out  of  which  they  make  new  combinations  by  turning 
it  round,  so  the  special  pleaders,  taking  to  pieces  a  simple  money 
transaction,  and  resolving  it  into  all  its  possible  elements,  presented 
it  to  view  in  a  distracting  variety  of  shapes  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  '  common  coants.'  These  common  counts,  originating  with 
the  plaintiff,  gave  rise  to  as  many  different  'pleas'  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant ;  and  thus,  if  one  may  be  allowed  a  sudden  change 
of  metaphor,  an  intricate  web  was  spun,  by  the  ingenuity  of 
the  lawyers,  in  which  the  client  would  have  failed  to  recognise  a 
single  thread  of  hia  own,  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  look  into  it 
For  a  long  time,  too,  neither  party  could  enforve,  at  Common  Lav, 
admissions  from  his  opponent,  but  was  forced  to  resort  for  them  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  where  they  were  indigenous  to  the  soiL  It  is 
true  that  in  1S54  interrogatories  were  allowed  to  be  administered 
with  the  leave  of  the  Common  Law  judge,  but  the  innovation  was 
hampered  with  inconvenient  restrictions,  and  was  after  all  but  an 
imperfect  engine  of  discovery.  To  borrow  a  comparison  from  the  able 
writer  already  referred  to,'  an  action  at  law  was  carried  on  much  on 
the  same  principle  as  a  game  of  whist,  where  each  side  doee  his  heet 
to  conceal  his  hand  from  the  other,  whilst  a  suit  in  equity  vas 
managed  like  a  game  of  chess,  or,  if  you  will,  whist  with  doable 
dummy.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  aa  a  means  of  shortening 
litigation,  by  informing  each  party  beforehand  of  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  his  adversary's  case,  the  Equity  method  of  pleading  tu 
the  superior ;  but  it  had  the  great  defect  of  suffering  what  was 
technically  called  the  '  discovery '  to  be  mixed  up  and  entangled 
with  the  '  defence,'  and  both  to  be  presented  together  in  a  single 
document  called  the  '  answer.'  The  new  Rules  of  Procedure 
have  untied  this  knot — a  knot  which  the  aHlful  draftsman  strove 
to  make  as  tight  as  possible — and  discovery  and  defence  are 
DOW  kept  apart  from  each  other,  while  the  pleading  on  both  udea 
{\)\Qiurlfrly  Stviae,  Jan.,  187B  ;  "  Judicial  Invettigation  of  Troth." 
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IB  reduced  to  a  simple  narrative  of  facte,  concluding  with  the 
claim  for  the  particular  remedy  to  vhich  the  party  speaking  con- 
siders himself  entitled.  Ample  opportunity  ia  afforded  for  amend- 
ment, both  before  and  at  the  trial,  when  the  justice  of  the  case 
demands  it,  and  the  plaintiff  is  allowed  the  last  word ;  but  unless 
fresh  ground  has  been  broken  by  the  defendant,  and  made  the 
foundation  of  a  counter-claim,  that  word  is  merely  of  a  formal 
character,  and,  when  uttered,  closes  the  pleadings. 

m.  Ab  the  end  of  good  pleading  is  to  bring  out  the  points  of 
agreement  and  difference,  and  thereby  to  narrow  the  controversy,  so 
the  end  of  a  fair  trial  ia  to  determine,  by  proper  evidence,  on  which 
side  the  truth  lies.  If  it  had  been  ashed  under  the  old  rigime  what 
yrBB  proper  evidence — meaning  thereby  evidence  furnished  by  human 
testimony,  as  distinguished  from  that  furnished  by  documents — 
the  answer  to  the  question  would  have  depended  on  the  Court  in 
which  it  was  put.  The  reply  in  the  late  Court  of  Chancery  would 
have  been,  that  evidence  was  proper  if  contained  in  the  affidavit 
of  some  person  conversant  with  the  facta  deposed  to,  provided  only 
that  the  deposition  was  in  other  respects  receivable,  and  that  there 
had  been  an  t^tportunity  of  cross-examining  upon  it.  In  a  Court  of 
Common  Law  we  should  have  been  told,  that  such  affidavit  evidence 
was  very  nearly  worthless,  and  that  the  only  proper  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding was  to  put  the  witness  into  the  box,  and  get  him  to  tell  his 
story  first-hand,  in  the  presence  of  the  judge  and  jury,  who  could 
obeerve  his  demeanour,  and  draw  their  conclusions  from  it.  The 
latter  answer  is  plainly  the  more  correct  of  the  two,  and  no  one 
familiar  with  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  deny  that 
the  system  of  evidence  countenanced  there  was  about  as  bad  as  it 
could  be.  In  that  Court,  oral  examination  in  chief  before'  the  Court 
itself  was  almost  unknown,  ^though,  owing  to  certain  modem  Acts 
of  Parliament,  it  was  not  wholly  excluded;  and  cross-examination, 
even  in  hostile  cases,  could  not,  until  quite  recent  times,  be  conducted 
under  the  eye  of  the  Chancery  judge  who  had  to  decide  the  cause. 
By  a  general  order  of  Court  of  the  year  1861,  when  either  party 
desired  to  cross-examine  a  witness,  the  party,  whose  witness  he  was, 
was  required  to  produce  him  for  that  purpose  at  the  trial ;  but  this 
order  only  applied  to  a  limited  class  of  suits,  and  left  it  optional  to  a 
plaintiff,  by  proceeding  in  a  particular  manner,  technically  called 
'moving  for  a  decree,'  to  screen  all  his  witnesses  irom  judicial 
s^mtiny,  and  to  force  the  cause  on  for  trial,  supported  by  printed 
or  written  evidence  only.  In  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  litigant, 
this  worked  considerable  mischief,  for  it  was  often  easy  to  manafac- 
ture  an  affidavit  or  deposi  tion  that  would  stand  the  test  even  of  severe 
cross-examination  when  the  result  only  appeared  on  paper.  To  repro- 
duce the  unwillingness  and  the  hesitation  of  a  witness  is  not  possible 
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to  u  shorthand  writer,  and  it  was  certainly  nsTei  attempted  by  either 
of  the  two  amiable  gentlemen  before  whom,  as  the  official  examiners 
of  the  Court,  Chanceiy  crosa-examinatioiiB  had  to  be  conducted. 
Then  again,  even  when  the  witnesses  were  honest,  their  affidavits 
often  disguised,  if  they  did  not  pervert  the  facts,  owing  to  the  mode 
of  their  production.  An  attorney's  clerk  would  be  sent  down  to  an 
illiterate  man  (x  woman  to  aecertaiit  what  they  knew  of  this  or  that 
matter,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  interview,  a  string  of  statements 
would  be  jotted  down  more  or  lees  relevant  to  the  questions  to  be 
tried.  These  statements  would  then  be  transcribed  and  submitted  to 
counsel,  with  instructions  to  turn  them  into  an  affidavit,  and  this  he 
did  by  bringing  out  prominently  all  the  favourable  portions  of  them, 
and  throwing  all  the  unfavourable  ones  into  the  background- 
Not  unfrequently  he  would  make  a  suggestion  that  possibly  the 
witness  would  be  able  to  depose  to  some  further  fact  bearing  on  the 
case,  which  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  he  appended 
provisionally  another  sentence  or  two,  with  the  remark  that  the 
witness  should  be  seen  again,  and  that,  if  true,  it'  should  be  introduced 
into  his  deposition.  It  was  conunonly  found  tliat  human  nature  was 
too  weak  to  resist  so  powerful  a  temptation,  and  that  if  the  witness's 
memory  was  not  really  quickened  by  the  suggestion,  he  managed  to 
persuade  himself  that  it  was.  The  opposing  counsel,  having  no  means 
of  judging  from  perusal  of  the  completed  document  what  was  within 
the  certain  knowledge  of  the  deponent,  and  what  was  merely  his 
hazy  recollection  or  belief,  often  abstained  from  cross-examining  on 
this  interpolated  matter,  lest  the  answer  should  strengthen  his  adver- 
sary's case.  It  may  be  added  that  the  witness,  having  usually  got 
his  affidavit  by  heart  before  he  came  up  for  cross-examination,  would 
probably  not  have  been  substantially  shaken  if  the  experiment  had 
been  tried.  In  not  a  few  instances — though  the  practice  was  never 
approved  of — affidavits  have  been  prepared  without  any  sufficient 
materials,  on  the  chance  that  the  witness  would  "  swear  up  to  the 
mark ;"  and  it  being  notorious  that  prosecutions  for  perjury,  even 
where  directed  by  a  judge,  very  rarely  end  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,^the 
mark  has  been  oft^n  swom  up  to  accordingly.  In  non-contested 
cases,  or  where  the  parties  agree  to  it,  there  can  of  course  be  no 
objection  to  affidavit  evidence ;  and  therefore  the  Judicature  Act 
provides  that,  under  those  conditions,  it  may  be  resorted  to.  Thus, 
all  that  is  good  in  the  Chancery  system  is  preserved,  while  macb 
useless  expense  is  saved,  by  its  being  no  longer  imperative  on  the 
suitor,  as  it  formerly  was  at  Common  Law,  to  summon  his  witnesses 
from  a  distance  to  prove  facts  lying  outside  the  field  of  actual  contest. 
IV.  It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  several  forms  of  triaL 
These  are  now  considerably  multiplied  so  as  to  be  capable  of  easy 
adaptation  to  almost  any  phase  of  the  litigation.     The  Acts  carefully 
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preserre  tlie  liglit  of  eveiy  litigant  to  have  his  cause  Babmitted,  as 
a  whole,  by  the  jadge  to  the  jury,  with  a  proper  and  complete  direo- 
tion  both  as  to  the  law  and  the  evidence ;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
reoognise  the  truth  that  there  are  many  subsidiary  parts  of  a  case 
t^t  cannot  be  conveoientty  dealt  with  in  this  old  constitutional 
bshion.  Not  only  are  there  questions  of  law  which  have  to  be 
disengaged  from  the  facts  and  first  determined  by  the  judge;  but 
there  are  many  questions  of  fiict  which  are  not  proper  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  jury  at  all.  For  example  the  &cts,  and  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  them,  may  hinge,  not  on  actual  events  or 
phenomena  falling  within  the  range  of  the  senses,  but  on  a  general 
course  of  mercantile  dealing,  or  the  special  usage  of  a  trade ;  and 
ih^i  they  cannot  well  be  determined  without  a  knowledge  of  that 
course  of  dealing,  or  the  usage'  of  that  particular  trade.  Sometimes 
they  involve  complicated  inquiriee  into  mere  matters  of  account,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  these  and  like  instances,  to  bring  into  play 
the  machinery  of  a  judge  and  jury  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  public 
lime.  ITnder  the  old  system,  there  were  many  contrivances  for 
disposing  of  this  doss  of  questions,  and  each  Court  adopted  that  one 
which  seemed  right  in  its  own  eyes.  In  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
matters  of  account  were  referred  to  the  judge  at  chambers,  that  is, 
practically  to  the  chief  clerk ;  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  refe- 
rences went  to  the  master,  or,  where  the  parties  so  agreed,  to  private 
arbitration,  the  arbitrator  being  usually  a  barrister,  or  a  lay  expert 
whose  ignorance  of  law  was  supposed  to  be  counterbalanced  by  his 
special  knowledge  on  other  points.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  inconveniences  with  which  this  last  kind  of  reference 
was  attended.  In  the  first  place  arbitration  was  seldom  resorted  to 
until  the  trial  had  actually  commenced  and  oU  the  casts  of  it  had  been 
incurred,  including  even  the  fee  on  the  counsel's  brief.  Towards  the 
end  of  an  assize,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  a  dozen  heavy  actions 
so  dealt  with,  to  the  surprise  of  no  one  engaged'in  them  except  the 
parties  themselves,  who  naturally  failed  to  comprehend  why  their 
cases  were  so  summarily  shunted.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  abstained 
irom  following  them  further,  for  what  with  adjournments  to  suit 
everybody's  convenience,  half  or  quarter  days  of  work,  documents 
and  witnesses  not  forthcoming  when  wanted,  and  a  hundred  other 
irregularities,  due  to  the  absence  of  judicial  control  and  the  wholesome 
check  of  public  opinion,  these  arbitrations,  when  they  once  began, 
threatened  never  to  come  to  an  end.  The  result  was  an  enormous 
increase  of  costs,  to  say  nothing' of  risk  of  miscarriage  in  the  award, 
and  if  miscarriage  there  were,  it  was  irretrievable ;  for  an  oward  does 
not  admit  of  an  appeal,  unless  there  is  error  on  the  face  of  it,  or  the 
arbitrator  has  been  guilty  of  personal  misconduct.  The  Judicature 
Acts  have  not  abrogated  these  references  to  arbitrations,  but  have 
u  2 
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[daced  them  on  a  higher  pl&tfonn,  by  calling  into  existence  a  new 
class  of  funotionariee  called  Official  Beferees,  who  are  directed  to 
hold  their  sittings  de  die  in  diem,  and  are  clothed  with  all  the 
authority  of  j  udges  of  the  High  Court,  except  the  power  of  committal 
to  prison.  The  Official  Referee  is  not  bound,  as  the  private  arbitra- 
tor wasj  to  complete  the  Reference  as  a  whole,  irreapeotive  of  the 
difficulties  that  may  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  it ;  but  he  is  at 
liberty  to  break  it  off  and  submit  any  incidental  question  for  the 
decision  of  the  Court,  or  to  state  any  fitcts  specially,  in  order  that  the 
Court  may  draw  its  own  ioferences  from  them.  The  Court  may  also 
require  any  explanation  or  reasons  &om  the  referee,  and  remit  to 
him  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  his  'findings '  for  reconsideration  and 
revision.  Should  the  parties  prefer  it,  they  may  choose  their  own 
referee,  and  so  withdraw  themselves  ~from  the  jurisdiction  o(  the 
permanent  officer ;  the  person  so  agreed  on  (called  a  special  referee) 
being  invested  by  the  Acts  with  all  the  powers  and  duties  ot  the 
official  referee. 

There  is  one  other  office  created  by  the  Acts  in  connection  •mUk 
the  Supreme  Court  which  has  hitherto  been  only  known  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Admiralty  and  the  County  Courts,  namely,  the  office 
of  Assessor.  Whenever  a  reference  was  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralty,  he  had  power  to  call  in  competent  merchants 
and  other  skilled  persons  to  assist  him  in  the  inquiry ;  and  when, 
in  the  year  1868,  a  limited  Admiralty  jurisdiction  was  conferred  on 
certain  County  Courts,  the  judges  of  those  Courts  were  authorised 
to  summon  to  their  aid  nautical  persons  acquainted  with  maritime 
subjects.  In  the  following  year,  by  an  amending  Act,  the  Goon^ 
Court  judges  were  empowered  to  call  in  mercantile  assessors;  but 
owing  to  this  Act  having  been  fruned  under  a  misconception,  the 
power  has  been  very  sparingly,  if  ever,  exercised.  It  is  by  no 
means  clear  as  yet  what  will  be  the  precise  fimotions  of  the  assessors 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  how  they  will  be  selected,  the  rules  of 
{H^>cedure  being  silent  on  these  points ;  but  their  business  will  be 
not  only  to  assist  the  judges,  when  required,  hut  the  referees  also, 
whether  official  or  special ;  and  the  remuneration,  both  of  referees 
and  assessors,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Court  employing  them. 
Both  classes  of  officers  have  been  long  known  on  the  Continent, 
referees  or  experts  for  the  investigation  of  special  &ct«  being  dis- 
tinctly recognised  by  the  Hamburg  law,  and  commercial  assessors 
havii^  been  established  at  Frankfort  many  years  before  it  ceased  to  * 
be  a  free  state. 

There  is  still  another  important  provision  of  the  new  Acts  which 
may  appropriately  be  noticed  here,  viz.,  the  formation  of  district 
registries  in  immediate  connection  with  the  Supreme  Court  It  was 
unquestionably  a  hardship,  to  compel  all  actions  which  did  not  fitU 
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vithin  tlie  Count;  Court  jurisdictiou  to  be  commenced  in  London, 
when  both  parties  vere  residing  or  carrying  on  businese  in  the  same 
oountry  town.  For  the  mechanical  process  of  issuing  the  writ,  or  of 
entering  up  judgment  in  default  of  the  appearance  of  the  defendant, 
a  local  ofBce,  where  the  proceedings  can  be  recorded,  is  obTioosly  as 
good  as  a  London  one,  and  it  is  very  much  cheaper.  Hitherto  every 
country  solicitor  has  had  a  London  agent  by  whom  all  his  business 
in  tiie  superior  Courts  has  been  transacted,  and  who  has  shared  the 
clients'  fees  with  him.  Large  fortunes  have  been  accumulated  by 
Biany  a  metropolitan  firm  whose  principal  employment  has  been  that 
of  an  intermediary  only ;  and,  in  former  times,  the  support  of  what 
was  called  a  large  agency  house  has  been  the  making  of  many  a 
banister,  and  has  accelerated  his  promotion  to  the  bench.  Business 
is  now  dispersed  through  a  greater  number  of  channels,  so  that  the  old 
professional  monopolies  no  longer  assume  such  gigantic  proportions. 
The  establishment  of  district  r^stries  will,  though  not  to  any  very 
considerable  extent,  farther  curtail  the  employment  of  these  agents ; 
but  if  there  is  to  be  uniformity  in  the  law,  and  a  great  and  central 
bar,  it  would  be  impossible  wholly  to  dispense  with  them,  and  we 
must  become  thoroughly  disintegrated  and  provincialised  before 
they  cease  to  exist.  The  Judicature  Acta  have,  in  this  respect, 
been  very  cautiously  and  discreetly  framed.  When  either  of  the 
parties  resides  outside  the  limited  area  prescribed  by  the  Acts,  the 
proceedings,  down  to  notice  of  trial,  can  only  go  on  within  that 
area  with  the  consent  of  both  litigants ;  and  even  when  both  reside 
^thin  the  same  area,  there  are  great  facilities  for  removing  the 
action  to  London,  if  a  judge  should  think  fit  so  to  order.  £xcept 
tbat  local  venues  are  abolished,  the  trial  of  the  action  will,  for  the 
moat  part,  take  place  where  it  took  place  before,  without  refwence  to 
the  district  registry  in  which  the  preliminary  proceedings  have  been 
had. 

Disguise  the  fact  as  we  Londoners  may,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
is  a  powerful  body  of  persons  at  work  who  are  striving  to  break 
up  our  judicial  framework,  and  to  decentralise  the  legal  profession, 
under  the  plausible  plea  that  law  should  be  cheap,  and  should 
be  administered  near  every  man's  door.  Those  who  'are  of  this 
opinion  are  apt  to  forget  that  cheap  law  encourages  litigation,  and 
that  when  law  is  home-made  its  quality  is  seldom  first-rate.  It  is 
natural  that  localised  judges  and  provincial  solicitors  should  per- 
suade themselves  that  the  County  Courts  might  be  made  legal  centres 
for  commercial  administration,  and  that  he  who  can  be  entrusted  to 
decide  a  dispute  involving  fifty  pounds  can,  as  safely,  be  trusted  to 
decide  upon  thousands.  But  is  the  country  prepared  to  have  its 
large  commercial  questions  decided  in  a  dozen  different  ways  by  a 
dozen  di^ent  tribunals  ?    All  law  is  bad  that  is  uncertain,  or  rather 
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uncertain  law  is  no  lav ;  and  without  a.  contToIIiDg  power  and  the 
fittest  intellects  to  wield  it,  our  law,  which  for  want  of  a  code  is 
already  obBOure  enough,  would  soon  become  a  chaoa.  The  integrity 
of  our  judges  is  beyond  suspicion,  tot  if  they  were  all  fixed  in 
certain  spots,  and  attended  by  local  barristers  and  solicitorB  only, 
who  can  say  what  influences  might  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them — influences  which  they  themselves  would  not  be  conscious  of, 
just  as  the  weakest  of  them  are  not  conscious  now  of  the  spell  that 
an  able  advocate,  with  whose  manner  and  tone  they  have  become 
pleasantly  familiar,  succeeds  in  weaving  around  them  ?  The  concep- 
tion of  English  liaw  as  the  image  of  Justice  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
the  bulk  of  the  people  of  England ;  and  the  embodiment  of  that 
conception,  whether  viewed  from  its  civil  or  its  criminal  side,  shoold 
have  something  of  majesty  about  it. 

The  introduction  into  our  legal  system  of  the  several  new  elements 
already  indicated ;  the  facilities  now  given  for  joining  together 
several  causes  of  action  and  for  admitting  counter-claims;  the 
power  conferred  on  the  judges  to  settle  issues,  where  not  clearly 
defined  by  the  parties  themselves ;  the  extension  of  the  special 
indorsement  on  the  writ  which  has  been  found  so  useful  for  bills  of 
exchange ;  in  a  word,  the  equipping  of  every  division  of  the  High 
Court  with  aU  the  judicial  appliances  that  have  proved  valuable  any- 
where, will,  it  is  hoped,  pacify  those  members  of  the  community  who 
have  for  some  time  past  been  clamouring  for  tribunals  of  commerce, 
inclading  even  Mr.  Ayrton,  who  stands  at  their  head.  Judging 
from  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  reported  in  1871,  Mr.  Ayrton  and  his  mercantile 
friends  are  not  yet<agreed  amongst  themselves  as  to  the  composition 
of  the  tribunals  that  they  are  prepared  to  recommend,  or  the  class  of 
cases  that  should  coijie  before  them.  They  are  not  agreed  whether 
the  judges  should  be  wholly  commercial,  as  in  France  and  Be^um, 
or  partly  commercial  and  partly  legal,  as  in  many  of  the  German 
states ;  whether  the  commercial  members  should  be  paid  or  not  for 
their  services,  whether  the  tribunals  should  be  exclusive  of,  or  con- 
current with,  that  of  the  superior  Courts,  whether  they  should  be 
bound  by  the  settled  rules  of  evidence,  or  should  admit  as  evidence 
whatever  appears  to  them  to  be  material,  whether  there  should  or 
should  not  be  an  appeal  to  a  regularly  constituted  legal  Court 
For  example,  amongst  the  witnesses  examined,  Mr.  Morris,  the 
President  of  the  Halifax  Chamber  of  Commerce,  stated  that  he 
should  personally  prefer  that  the  new  tribunal  should  be  on  a  purely 
voluntary  footing,  like  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  or 
Lloyds,  "  thus  oflering  to  litigants  the  power  of  escaping  litigatiwt 
"  by  referring  it  to  men  honest  and  anxious  to  come  to  a  speedy 
"  opinion,  with  their  knowledge  derived  from  a  fellow  feeling  with 
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"the  two  parties."  The  Chairman  of  the  Bradford  Chamber  differed 
in  to(o  from  Mr.  Monris,  and,  bo  far  from  wiahing  to  nse  the  new 
Coiirte  merely  as  instruments  of  voluntary  arbitration,  desired  that 
they  should  be  complete  Courts  of  first  instance,  with  exclusive  and 
oompulsory  jurisdiction,  though  liable  to  be  appealed  from  on  purely 
legal  questions.  In  fact,  he  wished  for  an  extension  of  the  existing 
County  Courts  with  a  special  commercial  department  superadded, 
that  should  be  unfettered  by  any  pecuniary  limit.  Other  witnesses 
"were  for  making  the  jurisdiction  compulsory,  hut  only  in  the  case 
where  one  of  the  parties  insisted  on  it,  leaving  it  optional  to  them  to 
have  the  cause  tried  by  the  Superior  Court,  if  both  were  willing  to 
indulge  in  the  luxury.  And  so  throughout  the  entire  blue  book, 
qttot  homines  tot  santentitp.  How  the  Committee  managed,  in  face  of 
this  evidence,  to  issue  an  unanimous  report,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand ;  and  their  final  proposal  to  appoint "  commercial  judges  whose 
"  office,  like  that  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  should  be  regarded  as  an 
"  honourable  duty,  not  as  a  service  of  emolument  "  does  not  strike  one 
as  very  practical,  or  consistent  with  oar  experience  of  the  require- 
ments of  business  men.  Most  law  reformers  of  the  present  day  are 
endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  our  one  unpaid  magistracy,  that  composed 
of  clergymen  and  country  squires,  and  to  attempt  to  establish 
another  of  a  wholly  commeroial  character  appears  to  be  little  short  of 
preposterous. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  new 
system  is  without  blemishes,  or  that  it  will  not  require  careful 
handling  to  insure  its  working  smoothly.  Already  some  of  the 
rules  of  procedure  have  failed  to  stand  the  criticism  brought  to 
bear  upon  them,  but  no  flaw  has  yet  been  diqpovered  that  cannot 
be  easily  repaired.  One  thing  seems  likely,  that  the  existing  staff 
of  judges  will  prove  iniidequato  to  the  task  that  they  are  required  to 
get  through,  and  this  more  especially  in  the  Chancery  Division,  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  has  uow  to  be  taken  rind  voce  in  open 
court.  Some  of  the  Common  Law  judges  (I  use  the  term  for  con- 
venience merely)  are  already  beginning  to  complain  of  the  excessive 
friction  that  attends  their  labours  under  the  Acts,  and  of  the  diver- 
nfied  parts  that  they  are  called  upon  to  fill  at  the  shortest  possible 
notice.  But  friction  is  an  accompaniment  of  all  new  machinery,  and 
every  fresh  experience  on  the  bench  increases  the  power  of  those 
who  preside  there,  and  adds  to  the  confidence  which  they  inspire. 
It  can,  however,  be  hardly  necessary  that  so  much  continuous  exer- 
tion should  be  required  of  the  judges  as  is  involved  in  their  having 
to  endure  a  sitting,  like  that  now  in  progress,  of  thirteen  weeks 
without  a  break.  Few  minds  are  strong  enough  to  bear  so  severe  a 
strain,  and,  unless  both  bench  and  bar  are  in  full  vigour,  business 
™8y  ffo  on  but  it  does  not  progress.    Any  one  who  has  had  practical 
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experieooe  of  our  Courts  knows  how  the  trial  of  a  heavy  caoae  maj 
be  reduced  within  a  comparatiTely  narrow  compass  when  the  judge, 
before  whom  it  is  opened,  has  a  rapid  perception  of  the  real  points  on 
whichit  turns,  and  how  the  speechesof  counsel  andovidenoeof  witnesses 
may  be  curtailed  by  a  timely  intimation  from  the  Court  of  what  is, 
and  what  is  not,  relevant  matter.  If  all  sittings  are  to  be  as 
protracted  as  that  which  commenced  on  the  11th  of  last  month,  one 
of  two  things  must  happen  j  either  we  must  have  more  judges,  or 
public  business  will  begin  to  drag  and  the  quality  of  the  work  of 
the  Judicial  Bench  will,  with  rare  exceptions,  deteriorate. 

These  difScultles  may  be  easily  arranged,  as  involving  no 
important  principle ;  bot  there  are  two  other  questions  of  greater 
moment,  intimately  connected  with  our  Judicature,  to  which  Parlia- 
ment will  have  to  address  itself  early  in  the  ensuing  session.  The 
first  of  these — the  appointment  of  one  or  more  Public  Prosecutore — 
has  been  agitated  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  has  been  the 
sabjeot  of  no  less  than  five  abortive  bills,  the  last  of  which  waa 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Bruce  in  1873, 
and  was  withdrawn  for  want  of  time  to  proceed  with  it  effectu- 
ally. Every  one  is  agreed  that,  when  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted, it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  individual  injured  to  bring  the 
criminal  to  justice ;  not  only  because  a  crime  is  an  offence  agunst  the 
State,  but  because  a  State  which  declines  to  interfere  by  prosecuting 
criminals  to  conviction  cannot  adequately  dischaige  its  duty  as  pro- 
tector of  the  lives  and  properties  of  its  subjects.  So  long  as  the 
prosecution  of  offenders  is  left  in  private  hands,  crimes  which  ought 
to  be  severely  punished  are  likely  to  be  condoned,  and  the  condonation 
of  a  crime  often  acts  as  an  encouragement  to  the  criminal  to  repeat 
his  former  experiment  on  a  larger  scale.  Even  when  a  private  citizen 
takes  the  trouble  to  put  €iie  law  in  motion,  although  he  may  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  it,  his  prosecution  often  fails  for  want  of  adequate 
funds,  or  defective  knowledge  either  on  his  own  part,  or  on  the  part 
of  those  he  employs.  In  civil  cauaes  this  is  inevitable,  for  we  are  all 
liable  to  disappointments,  owing  to  the  carelessness  or  incompetency 
ol  our  agents ;  but  the  State  has  a  right  to  be  served  efficiently, 
and  by  the  prizes  it  is  able  to  offer  can  always  insure  that  it  shall 
be.  At  present  the  duty  of  getting  up  prosecutions  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  entrusted  to  the  police,  and  they  it  is  who  communicate 
with  the  witnesses,  and  put  the  evidence  into  shape.  It  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  them  to  say  that  they  do  this  part  of  their  work  only 
too  well,  and  that  innocent  men  have  sometimes  suffered  from  their 
trop  de  B^le.  Moreover,  the  police  are  not  infrequently  the  most 
important  witnesses  at  the  trial,  and  a  prosecutor  who  is  also  a 
witness  is  apt  to  be  biased,  even  when  he  desires  to  be  honest.  It  is 
a  mere  accident  that  the  committing  magistrates'  clerks  also  act  as 
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public  prosecutors  up  to  a  certain  point.  Their  servioes  in  that  capacity 
are  occasional  merely,  and  very  ill-requited,  and  there  hsTe  been 
many  cases  of  importance  in  which  they  have  &iled  to  instmct 
counsel  for  the  pronecution  at  the  assizes,  because  it  was  not  worth 
tiieir  while  to  prepare  his  brief  or  advance  his  fee. 

The  only  instances  of  State  prosecutioDS  arising  out  of  private 
injuriee  occur  when,  as  in  a  late  celebrated  case  turning  wholly  on 
circumstantial  evidence,  the  Government  interferes  on  account  of 
their  peculiar  gravity,  and  then  the  action  of  the  Gflvemment  is 
determined  by  popular  rumour,  rather  than  by  legal  authority,  and 
is  wholly  depeu  dent  on  the  will  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  There 
IB  no  danger  in  England  of  our  public  prosecutors  becoming  invested 
with  inquisitorial  powers,  like  those  of  the  miniatire  public  in  France, 
or  of  their  modelling  their  indictments  on  the  French  (Kies  d'aceusa- 
tkm,  which  not  only  recapitulate  all  the  grounds  from  which  the 
gnUt  of  the  accused  may  be  inferred,  but  also  refute  by  anticipation 
ike  argumMits  for  the  defence.  The  difficulty  of  the  measure  lies, 
not  in  its  principle,  but  in  its  administrative  details,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, exactly  the  kind  of  problem  which  the  Conservatives  undertook 
to  B<dve  when  they  last  came  into  office. 

The  other  question  which  must  be  discussed  next  session,  and 
finally  disposed  of,  is  the  question  whether  there  is  to  be  a  second 
appeal  in  civil  cases,  and  what  the  nature  of  that  appeal  is  to  be. 
The  House  of  Lords,  unless  willing  to  submit  to  reform,  can  hardly 
maintain  its  ground,  as  the  tribunal  of  ultimate  resort,  beyond  the 
autumn  of  this  year ;  for  at  present  it  is  disfigured  by  shams,  and  we 
are  fast  learning  to  exchange  shams  for  realities.  That  there  should 
be  an  opportunity  for  a  second  appeal,  I,  for  one,  sincerely  believe ; 
but  half  the  value  of  the  appeal  is  thrown  away  if  the  judgment 
delivered  gives  forth  an  uncertain  sound.  That  half-a-dozen  law- 
peers  should  pretend  to  be  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  we  should 
all  agree  to  call  them  so,  is  plainly  contrary  to  common  sense ;  that, 
being  all  of  them  ex-judges,  except  the  one  who  for  the  time  being  is 
the  Ohief  Judge  of  the  land,  they  should  deliver  their  judgments  in 
the  deliberative,  instead  of  the  judicial  style,  would  be  intolerable 
hut  that  the  singularity  of  the  form  is  usually  redeemed  by  the 
broad  wisdom  that  pervades  and  animates  the  substance.  The  mis- 
chief of  these  so-called  ipeechet  is,  that  those  uttored  by  the  minority 
get  cited  as  authorities,  as  well  as  those  uttored  by  the  majority, 
though,  in  fact,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  are  commanding 
expositions  of  the  law,  nor,  except  so  far  as  they  lead  up  directly  to 
the  final  decision,  are  they  binding  on  the  subordinate  courts.  Diffe- 
rences of  opinion  often  exist  amongst  the  members  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Frivy  Council,  and  these  differences  find  &ee 
expression  In  the  course  of  the  cases  heard  before  them,  but  the  judg- 
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mept  delivered  is  as  the  voice  of  one  man,  and  not  a  diacoidaiit  note  is 
heard  in  it.  If  the  rule  were  otherwise,  these  imperial  appeals  would 
Boon  cease  to  satisfy  our  colonies  and  dependenciee,  as  happily  they 
now  do;  just  aa  any  other  manifesto  of  the  Crown,  if  it  bore  the 
marks  of  indecision,  would  inevitably  breed  disaffection  and  distrust. 
.  It  was  right  that  the  members  of  the  old  Exchequer  Chamber  should 
openly  state  their  individual  conclusions,  and  even  reply  upon  one 
another  in  the  course  of  delivering  judgment ;  for  the  benefit  of  the 
disouBsion  would  have  been  lost  if  those  conclusions  had  not  been 
put  in  a  shape  in  which  they  could  be  reviewed  by  the  Court  abovt 
But  the  strength  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  a  Court  of  ultimate 
appeal,  is  seriously  impaired  by  the  public  exhibition  of  divided  and 
distracted  counsels ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  illogical  that  the  membert 
of  such  a  Court  should  be  openly  arrayed  against  each  other,  when 
the  theory  is  that  they  are  bound  by  all  the  decisions  of  their 
predecessors,  and  that  their  own  decisions  are  in  their  turn  in- 
lallible,  and  can  only  be  altered  by  the  intervention  of  the 
entire  body  of  the  legislature.  It  is  a  minor  grievance  that  the 
House  of  Lords  is  not  accessible  during  the  prorogation  of  Parlis- 
ment,  for  the  judicial  arrears  there  are  never  very  considerable ;  bnt 
whilst  we  are  promoting,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  the  dispatch 
of  bosinesB  in  the  superior  Courts,  it  is  an  anomaly  to  brook  delay  in 
the  highest  Court  of  alL  As  a  second  legislative  chamber  the  House 
of  Lords  is  of  immense  and  increasing  value  to  the  State ;  but  ito 
present  judicial  position  is  a  mere  '  survival '  of  paat  ages,  and  adds 
nothing  to  its  dignity  or  it^  permanence.  It  has  been  frequently 
admonished  that  this  excrescence  must  be  pared  away,  or  made 
eonformabte  to  modem  requirements ;  the  time  has  fully  come  for  it 
to  show  bow  far  it  has  profited  by  the  warning. 

Montague  Cookson. 
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Thb  past  month  has  brought  no  modifieation  in  the  state  of  the  East. 
AuBbia  pereistB  with  admirable  patience  in  trying  to  notie  the  Ootdian  knot 
whiob  no  one  dares  to  propose  to  cut.  At  St.  Peterabnrg,  Vienna,  and 
Constantinople,  however,  they  are  simply  marking  time  :  everybody  is  exces- 
nvely  vigilant  and  rather  distrDstfnl.  Count  Andrassy's  Note  on  the  reforma 
which  ought  to  be  required  from  the  Porte  has  travelled  very  slowly,  only 
reaching  its  destination  a  fortnight  after  beginning  its  journey.  It  has  been 
duly  examined  by  the  cabinets.  Russia,  PruEBia,  France,  and  Italy  all 
approve  it.  England  after  some  hesitation  also  supports  it,  because  her 
abstention  would  encourage  inopportune  resistance  in  Turkey.  The  diffi- 
culty of  course  is  not  to  trace  a  programme,  but  to  assure  its  execution. 
For  this,  as  everybody  sees,  the  intervention  of  the  great  powers,  under  one 
form  or  another,  is  indispensable.  But  what  form  of  intervention  vrill  be 
really  efficacious,  and  at  the  same  time  such  as  Turkey  can  accept  ? 

Evrai  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  admits  that  the  execution  of  the  reforms 
ahoold  be  superintended  by  a  commission  composed  of  the  representatives 
of  the  great  powers.  But  would  this  be  enough  ?  Two  difficulties  present 
themselves  at  the  first  glance.  In  a  commission  containing  persons  with 
different'or  hostile  interests,  agreement  in  action  is  not  easy ;  it  is  only  to 
be  secnred  by  abstaining  from  action.  Moreover,  the  iniquities  which  are  to 
be  brought  to  an  end,  are  perpetrated  in  remote  districts  where  the  govern- 
ment of  Constantinople  itself  has  little  means  of  exerting  effective  preaanre. 
For  some  time  past  cininmstances  have  been  remarked  on  all  sides  that 
nnmistahably  indicate  a  complete  disorganization  of  the  body  politic.  In 
Bonmelia  and  Bnlgaria,  though  these  are  not  insDrgent  provinces,  bands  of 
Turks,  often  of  Bashi-Bazonks,  make  their  way  into  the  farmsteads,  outrage 
the  women,  carry  off  all  that  is  worth  taking,  and  slay  or  bum  the  unhappy 
peasants.  Atrocities  of  the  same  sort  are  committed  even  at  the  very  doors 
(rf  Constantinople.  When  soldiers  who  represent  the  government,  thus  set 
an  example  of  pillage  and  assassination,  what  means  has  authority  got  left  for 
restoring  order  ?  In  vain  yon  decree  the  equality  of  Christians  and  Uus- 
snhnans.  It  will  be  a  dead  letter.  Those  who  are  best  informed  declare 
positively  that  such  reforms  will  never  be  put  into  practice  or  respected, 
nutil  they  are  imposed  by  an  iron  hand.  Ju?t  in  propoi-tioa  as  the  poverty 
of  the  Treasury  grows  worse,  "^ill  the  disorganization  grow  more  general. 
The  officials,  no  longer  drawing  their  salaries  regularly,  will  no  longer  fulfil 
their  duties.  The  soldiers,  no  longer  receiving  their  pay,  will  plunder  the 
rayahs,  like  the  lanzknechts  of  the  middle  ages.  The  provincial  governors, 
to  obtain  a  greater  return  from  the  taxes,  will  exact  larger  tithes,  and  by  so 
doing  will  ruin  agriculture.  Abyuus  abyssum  rocat.  Oppression  produces 
misery,  and  extreme  misery  leads  to  depopulation.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  Spain  loet  half  of  her  population.  How  many  tears  and  how  rnnch 
Join  are  represented  by  the  interest  on  Turkish  loans  that  has  been  recently 
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-paid  to  the  creditors  t  No  civilized  coaotry  can  lend  its  &id,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  maintaining  such  a  Bjstem. 

From  this  viciooa  circle  the  ouljr  vay  of  escape  ia  foreign  intervention, 
and  to  Austria  alone,  as  is  jastly  repeated  again  and  again,  can  this 
mission  be  entrusted.  If  there  is  any  government  which  ought  to  bo  the 
heir  of  the  sick  man  it  is  Austria.  Austria  is  the  only  great  power  whoee 
confines  toach  those  of  Turkey.  Already  she  has  on  her  territory  a  part  of 
the  populations  that  occupy  the  neighbouring  regions,  Boumanians,  Serbs, 
Croata,  Bosniacs, — in  sach  a  way  that  ethnological  sympathies,  whose 
influence  is  incessantly  growing  stronger,  are  one  day  sore  to  force  on  ooe 
side  or  another  the  reunion  of  members  that  the  chance  of  events  dis- 
joined. The  reconstitntion  of  nationalities  has  causes  so  deep  that  nothing 
can  hinder  its  accomplishment.  The  nationality  of  the  Sonthom  Slavs  will 
one  day  reconstitute  itself  either  under  the  auspices  of  Austria,  or  else  on  its 
ruins.  Prince  Bismarck  has  said  on  this  subject  a  simple  and  prolbond 
thing  that  describes  the  entire  situation  :  The  centre  of  gravity  of  Austria 
will  be  displaced  eastwards.  The  mission  of  Austria  is  in  her  name.  Oat 
Beich,  the  eastern  empire.  Sinoe  Count  Andrassy  has  traced  the  plan  of 
the  reforms  to  be  Bought  from  the  Porte,  it  is  to  him  that  the  task  of  super- 
vision naturally  fidls.  To  urge  and  susliun  him  iu  this  path  ia  what 
England  and  Gemmny  ought  to  do ;  their  interests  here  are  identical. 
For  good  policy,  statesmen  ought  to  act  in  the  direction  of  events  that  must 
be  brought  to  pass  by  the  plain  force  of  circumstances.  Bismarck  and 
Cavour  did  great  things,  because  they  made  themselves  the  instruments  of 
that  mighty  idea  which  carries  all  before  it  in  our  time — the  constitution  of 
nationalities.  No  doubt,  neither  Count  Andrassy  nor  the  Hungarians  desire 
intervention  in  Turkey.  But  let  them  think  of  the  future.  If  they  thrust 
from  them  all  responsibility  for  Ottoman  afl'airs,  Russia  will  sooner  or  later 
be  drawn  on  to  act,  and  if  she  succeeds,  Austria  is  lost.  Supported  by 
Germany  and  England,  she  has  nothing  to  fear. 

Can  we  also  count  upon  France?  There  is  some  ground  for  doubt. 
Our  newspapers  have  recently  made  advances  towards  the  adoption  of  a 
common  policy  by  invoking  the  memories  of  the  Crimean  war.  These 
advances  have  been  ratber  contemptuously  repulsed.  They  have  been  met 
in  some  such  words  as  these  : — "  We  have  carried  on  policy  a  la  frtu^aiie 
quite  long  enough ;  that  is  to  say,  policy  for  other  people.  Let  us  now 
take  to  policy  d  VanglaUe,  that  is  to  say,  policy  (or  ourselves."  Nothing 
oonld  be  more  desirable.  France  has  no  vital  interest  engaged  in  eastern 
affairs.  She  has  very  good  reasons  for  not  plunging  gratuitously  into  them. 
But  it  is  a  cuHons  illusion,  and  one  that  has  become  universal  in  France,  to 
suppose  that  the  French  took  part  in  the  Crimean  war  to  give  j^easure 
to  England.  Napoleon  III.  would  make  war  for  an  idea,  but  for  a 
Napoleonic  idea  only,  not  an  English  idea.  If  he  sought  an  alliance  wiUi 
England,  it  was  only  because  in  this  way  he  was  procuring  admission — he. 
an  adventurer  who  had  climbed  to  power  by  crime — into  the  circle  of 
European  sovereigns  ;  because  in  this  way  he  was  restoring  her  prestige  to 
France,  and  satisfying  an  army  that  had  raised  him  to  the  throne.  The 
Crimean  expedition  was  not  made  in  an  EngUsh,  but  in  a  dynastic,  interest 
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Independently  of  the  oriental  compUoations  that  bind  her  so  oloeely, 
Austria  finds  herself  also  straggling  with  domestic  diffietUtaes.  Annnal 
deficits  bare  aoonmnlated  until  a  loan  has  become  necessaiy.  A  still  graver 
thing — the  anion  of  Austria  and  Enngary — the  dnalism  conceived  by  Soak 
— seems  threatened  in  connection  with  the  revision  of  treaties  of  commerce. 
Hnngaiy  insists  that  she  was  saorificed  in  that  compromise,  and  was  made 
to  bear  an  nnfiurly  large  share  of  debt.  She  is  against  protective  dnties, 
and  claims  the  concession  of  financial  preferences,  threatening  in  case  of 
non- compliance,  to  restore  the  castoms  line  that  divided  the  two  countries 
in  old  days.  The  Anstrians  are  indignant  at  these  exaggerated  demands 
and  threats.    Better,  they  say,  personal  onion,  than  new  concessions. 

Personal  onion  osed  to  be  the  programme  of  the  Hongarian  opposition. 
Bot  the  Hongarians  ooght  oorefolly  to  avoid  anything  that  can  weaken  the 
Doal  Empire,  for  aasnredly  it  is  they  who  have  now  the  opper  hand,  and 
in  case  of  any  dislocation  they  woold  see  themselves  confronted  by  a  Slav 
and  Rooman  majority  which  they  woold  find  it  tronblesome  to  hold  in. 
At  present,  they  lean  opon  the  Cisleithan  Germans,  who  are  the  root  of 
their  strength.  Left  to  themselves,  they  woold  sooner  or  later  become 
Bobordinato  to  the  other  nationalities,  which  are  already  superior  to  them 
in  numbers,  which  are  developing,  and  which  are  learning  to  look  to  neigh- 
booring  popnlations  of  the  same  origin.  The  Hungarians  have  a  great 
port  to  play  in  the  east,  if  they  know  how  to  onderstand  it.  Egoism  will 
rain  them ;  devotion  to  the  development  of  the  other  nationalities  will  save 
and  magnify  them.  Sooner  or  later,  by  the  mflnence  of  nulways,  by  the 
spread  of  knowledge,  by  tbe  growth  of  wealth,  the  various  Slav  and 
Souman  gronps  will  acquire  more  power,  and  will  incline  to  form  a  onion 
according  to  their  ethnographical  affinities.  It  is  for  the  Hongarians  to 
direct  this  great  movement  of  transformation.  If  they  insist  on  opposing 
it,  it  will  assuredly  omsh  them. 

Elections  are  about  to  take  place  in  Spain  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  feel 
any  great  interest  in  the  electoral  straggle.  The  result  is  foreseen.  Eveiy 
Spanish  government  that  appeals  to  the  electors,  invariably  obtains  an  over- 
whdming  majority.  Nowhere,  not  even  in  imperial  France,  has  the  art  of 
making  people  vote  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  ministry  in  power  been 
poshed  further  than  in  Spain.  Only  this  &ctitioas  m^ority  is  no  sooner 
arrived  at  Madrid,  than  it  fidls  to  pieces,  and  overturns  the  ministry  by 
whose  means  it  was  elected.  Costelar  publishes  a  long  and  eloquent  electoral 
manifesto.  It  ie  extremely  sensible,  and  shows  that  Castelar  has  profited 
by  the  lessons  of  experience.  At  bottom,  the  ideal  which  be  osed  to  defend, 
that  of  a  federal  republic,  seems  to  be  perfectly  adapted  to  Spain.  Notwith- 
standing the  incessaot  efi'orts  of  centralised  despotism  to  establish  a  unity 
like  that  of  France,  Spain  has  always  remained  a  federation  of  provinces. 
Provincialism,  or — to  ose  the  German  phrase — Particularism,  is  in  this 
ooontry  more  full  of  life,  more  deeply  rooted,  more  abondant  in  contrasts 
and  oppositions,  than  it  is  either  in  Germany  or  in  Switzerland.  It  is 
provincialism  that  maintains  the  straggle  in  the  north  under  the  flag  of  Son 
Carlos.  Each  province  has  its  dialect,  its  manners,  its  traditions,  its  distinct 
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interestB.  They  all  liv«  an  independent  life ;  they  do  not  feel  themselveB 
tooched  by  one  another's  agitatione.  The  whole  sonth  ia  free  from  aay 
trouble  aboat  the  civil  war  that  rages  in  the  north.  Busineaa  does  not 
sofier.  The  traffic  on  the  railways  is  as  active.  The  whole  machinery  of 
trade  works  as  if  all  were  peacefal.  If  each  province  could  have  assured  to 
it  an  autonomy  like  that  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  Swiss  oantons,  then  Spain 
wonld  have  a  constitation  in  accord  with  her  bistoiy,  as  well  as  with  her 
present  character,  and  so  might  enjoy  order  and  liberty. 

What  rains  Sptun  is  centralisation,  and  the  relics  which  she  is  bent  on 
preserving  of  the  greatness  of  old  time — first,  Madrid,  secondly,  Cnba.  It 
is  Madrid,  that  centre  of  political  intrigue  and  parasitic  corropUon,  that 
relieving  office  for  deelasses  without  resources — Madrid,  that  city  bom  in 
a  desert,  against  the  design  of  nature,  and  by  the  malign  action  of  des- 
potism— it  is  Madrid  that  devours  the  reveunee  of  the  provinces,  and  gives 
them  bock  in  return  only  confusion  and  revolution.  What  is  needed  is  to 
deprive  tho  capital  of  its  preponderajice,  by  restoring  to  the  provinces  the 
greater  portion  of  those  duties  and  public  rights  of  which  the  central  power 
has  laid  hold.  Evidently  such  a  transformation  can  only  be  brought  about 
gradually  and  in  time  of  peace.  During  the  agitated  days  that  Castelar 
passed  ia  power,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  busy  himself  in  administrative 
reforms  ;  but  it  is  these  reforms,  with  decentralisation  for  their  aim,  that  the 
party  of  the  federal  republic  ought  to  pursue.  They  have  seen  clearly  that 
under  a  centralised  system,  the  republic  cannot  exist ;  it  saccnmbed  less  by 
the  force  of  its  enemies  than  by  its  own  weakness  and  lack  of  vital  force. 

In  the  middle  ages  Spain  was  covered  by  small  independent  states,  which 
were  genuine  republics,  as  the  Navarrese  provinces  are  to  this  day.  Under 
this  system,  Spain  was  free,  prosperous,  happy,  and  It  is  exactly  such  a 
system  that  her  statesmen  ought  to  strain  every  nerve  to  restore.  If 
Italy  has  shown  an  [immediate  fitness  for  constitutional  government  and 
modern  liberties,  it  is  because,  thanks  to  her  division  into  different  states, 
local  life  had  preserved  great  strength  at  Florence,  Milan,  Turin,  Bologna, 
Naples,  Palermo,  Messina.  It  is  well  to  establish  political  unity  in  order 
to  bind  up  the  various  provinces  that  form  a  nationahty ;  bat  it  is  a  fatal 
error  to  strip  them  of  their  peculiar  life  and  native  originality. 

Montalembert  has  shown  in  a  recently-published  paper  that  Spain  was 
long  prosperous  and  free.  The  Spaniards,  he  says,  were  bmve  and  indos- 
trious,  so  long  as  they  were  unshackled  by  masters.  But  Spain  has  bean 
destroyed  by  the  association,  of  two  despotisms — the  despotism  of  the 
Church,  and  the  despotism  of  kings.  Intolerance,  the  Inquisition,  and 
tyrannical  centralisation,  drove  out  Moors,  Jews,  and  Protestajits ;  killed 
industry,  stifled  thought,  depopulated  the  land.  Never  has  a  clearer,  a 
more  terrible  lesson  been  given  to  man.  Never  has  it  been  more  nnmifl- 
takably  seen  how  a  nation  is  undone  when  it  once  allows  itself  to  be  robbed 
of  its  freedom.  Never  has  decay  been  more  profound,  more  swift.  Only 
the  Ottoman  Empire  offers  a  similar  sight.  No  doubt  it  is  not  dogma  that 
Montalembert  accuses ;  the  doctrine  that  he  charges  with  mining  Spain 
and  threatening  the  future  of  France  is  Vaticanism.  Thongb  intoleranee 
and  the  Inquisition  have  destroyed  Spain,  the  Spanish  biahope  io  the 
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pending  elections  deliberately  place  only  one  object  before  their  partisans  :  to 
restore  these  very  things.  This  ie  what  their  electoral  circular  (January  10) 
says : — "  Freedom  of  worship  ia  condemned  by  propositions  77,  78,  and  79 
of  the  Syllabns  nf  the  immortal  pontiff,  Pius  IX.  :  no  Catholic,  therefore, 
can  vote  for  this  miachievouB  freedom,  nor  send  to  the  Cortes  men  who  have 
resolved  to  establish  it  in  Spain.  It  is  onr  dnty  to  direct  all  onr  legal 
action  to  keeping  out  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate  those  who  cherish 
any  such  design."  As  the  Syllabus  is  in  truth  universal,  it  follows  that  all 
over  the  world  the  Church  persecutes  freedom  of  worship.  And  Lord 
Acton  will  still  say  that  Borne  does  not  interfere  in  temporal  things. 

Another  embarrassment  which  Spain  has  inherited  from  her  vanished 
greatness  are  the  colonies  of  the  Antilles.  They  are  a  heavy  burden  for 
her,  a  root  of  min,  a  perpetual  source  of  danger.  If  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment had  been  free  to  devote  to  the  repression  of  war  at  home,  the  men 
and  money  that  are  sent  away  every  year  to  Cuba,  there  Is  every  probability 
that  peace  would  have  been  restored  long  ago.  The  prolongation  of  the 
evils  of  intestine  war  is  the  consequence  of  the  possession  of  Cuba.  Besides 
this,  another  consequence  is  the  frequent  occasion  of  conflict  with  other 
states,  as  recent  incidents  prove.  The  Spanish  fleet  is  at  the  Antilles  ; 
therefore  it  cannot  exercise  a  proper  vigilance  on  the  coasts  of  the  pro- 
vinces that  arc  occupied  by  the  insurgents.  The  insurgents  fire  on  foreign 
ships  passing  within  reach  of  their  guns.  English  vessels  having  been 
struck,  commerce  demands  resort  to  energetic  measures,  and  would  have 
England  make  the  Spanish  government  answerable  for  these  violations  of 
international  law.  Spain  of  course  can  do  nothing  in  the  matter,  but  she 
is  menaced  both  in  her  dignity  and  her  interests. 

It  is  in  her  relations  with  the  United  States,  that  Cuba  especially  becomes 
a  serious  stumbling-block  to  her.  Undoubtedly  aid  is  given  to  the  Cuban 
insargents  from  the  neighbouring  shores  of  the  Union.  The  Spanish 
cruisers  try  t<i  put  a  stop  to  this ;  hence  constant  impediments  to  the 
regular  commerce,  and  a  good  many  measures  that  are  by  no  means  right 
according  to  the  law  of  nations.  Hence,  ^ain,  energetic  complaints  &om 
the  American  government,  and  from  time  to  time  threatening  warnings, 
snch  as  President  Grant  has  launched  more  than  once.  The  European 
public  has  just  been  admitted  to  the  discussion  now  pending  between  the 
American  and  Spanish  governments,  and  the  energetic  Note  of  the  American 
Secretary  (Nov.  5)  must  prove  the  prelude  to  measures  more  energetie 
still.  That  an  American  minister  should  not  only  be  anxious  to  state  the 
grievances  of  his  countrymen  in  Cuba  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  European 
sympathy,  but  should  also  [directly  appeal  to  European  governments  is  a 
curious  departure  from  the  rather  ostentatious  isolation  which  American 
diplomacy  has  been  wont  to  observe  hitherto. 

The  United  States  have  no  interest  in  annexing  Cuba.  It  wonld  be  a 
misfortune  for  the  Union  to  take  into  its  bosom  the  po-trer  of  the  Latin 
and  Catholic  elements,  against  which  at  this  very  moment  the  struggle  is 
beginning  in  the  north.  But  annexation  wonld  undoubtedly  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  Cubans.  As  a  state  of  the  Union,  they  wonld  be  infinitely 
more  free  ;  they  would  govern  themselves ;  they  nonid  be  delivered  from 
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the  sbome  of  slavey ;  American  capital  and  the  American  genioB  for 
enterprise  would  lead  to  a  considerable  development  of  the  resonroes  of 
tile  island ;  education  vonld  spread  ;  civilisation  would  make  rapid  progress  : 
and  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  wonld  be  immensely  developed. 

Moreover,  it  is  impossible  for  Spain  to  preserve  much  longer  her  colonies 
in  the  Antdllea.  She  will  sooner  ^r  later  recognise  their  independence  ; 
there  is  in  this  a  sort  of  historic  law.  All  great  colonies  emancipate  them- 
selves. Brazil  broke  away  from  Portugal ;  Pern,  Chili,  the  States  of  the 
Plate  and  Genlxal  America,  have  all  won  their  independence.  Cuba  will 
follow  their  example.  If  the  rebellion  were  stifled  to-day,  it  wonld  break 
out  again  after  a  few  years  of  rest  and  material  prosperity.  Cuba  beloDgs 
too  manifestly  to  the  circle  of  attraction  of  the  neighbouring  continent,  to 
remain  attached  to  the  mother-country,  struggling  t^ainst  factions  over  sea. 
Since  emancipation  is  unavoidable,  and  would  be  for  Spain  an  immense 
relief,  it  is  for  men  like  Castelar,  who  are  capable  of  a  poUcy  of  lofty  aims, 
and  who  consider  the  future,  to  dare  to  tell  their  oonstrymen  tiie  truth,  at 
the  risk  of  fretting  Castilian  vanity.  Such  an  act  of  wisdom  would  be 
honourable  to  the  Spanish  people.  It  wonld  be  a  thousand  times  more 
glorioas  for  them,  than  any  number  of  those  wretched  victories,  so  fre- 
quently stained  as  they  are  by  cruelties,  which  they  now  and  then  gain 
over  the  Cuban  insurgents. 

H.  Pelletan  published  a  piquant  writing  some  years  ago,  entitled  Qui 
perd  goffne,  in  which  he  showed,  history  in  hand,  that  after  a  war  it  is  often 
the  vauqnished  that  prove  to  be  happiest.  He  cited  among  other 
examples,  Austria,  which  was  more  free  and  more  prosperous  after  she  had 
no  longer  dragging  at  her  beet  the  cannon-ball  of  Lombardo-Venetia  and 
Italy.  He  might  now  add  France,  delivered  by  the  defeats  of  1870  from 
a  corrupting  system  of  government ;  richer  than  ever,  notwithstanding  the 
costs  of  the  war  and  the  indemnity ;  and  finding  in  her  defeats  the  pradenee 
and  wisdom  that  will  enable  her  to  govern  herself,  instead  of  mshing  into 
the  arms  of  a  saviour.  One  enormous  gain  is  that  the  democratic  party  has 
ceased  to  be  a  revolutionary  party,  and  has  become  a  governmental  party. 
Except  a  not  very  numerous  group  of  irreconcilablee,  who  have  neither 
|>opnlarity  nor  consistency,  all  the  men  of  movement  apply  themselves  to 
the  defence  of  the  estabUshed  system.  They  are  therefore  the  tme  con- 
servatives. This  favourable  change,  which  may  procure  for  France  many 
years  of  rest  and  regular  progress,  is  due  in  part  to  an  institution,  in  part 
to  a  man.  The  institution  is  the  Republic,  and  the  man  is  Oambetta.  The 
BepubUc  no  longer  inspires  in  any  one  the  juvenile  in&tuation  that  men 
used  once  to  draw  from  the  writers  of  antiquity  and  the  classic  admiration 
for  Athens  and  Rome.  Experience  has  dissipated  these  illusions.  It  has 
been  seen  tliat  constitutional  monarchy,  as  it  is  practised  in  England, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  guarantees  to  nations  as  much  liberty,  and  to 
minorities  better  protection,  than  the  Repablic.  Bnt  in  France,  the 
memories  of  the  French  Revolution  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  ill 
success  of  the  different  dynasties  that  have  followed  one  another  during 
the  present  century,  have  attached  the  most  active,  stirring, 'and  daring 
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put  of  the  nation  to  the  repnblioan  ideal.  Tbe  monarofay  throws  this 
poverfol  and  dangerona  element  into  opposition.  The  Bepnblio  on  the 
eoBtnuy  tnnafomia  it  into  a  force  of  social  conservatism  and  defenoe. 

France  at  the  present  moment  offers  a  onrions  spectacle.  The  country 
is  tranqail ;  it  only  asks  for  secnrity  in  order  to  be  able  to  work  and  profit 
by  an  economic  sitaation  that  is  really  more  powerful  than  that  of  any 
other  oonntry  in  Europe.  It  is  the  higher  claaaes  only  and  the  political 
parties  that  keep  np  division  and  agitation.  It  is  tme  that  the  general 
election  calls  everybody  to  the  struggle.  In  this  connection  it  is  not  inop- 
portune to  examine  what  influence  and  prestige  the  different  parties  possess. 
In  iact,  plainly  only  two  remain  in  a  position  to  dispute  preponderance  and 
the  talTue, — the  Bonapartists  and  the  Republicans. 

The  Orleanist  princes  withdraw  from  political  life,  disoonraged  and 
isolated.  The  Orleanist  party  consequently  dissolves  ;  some  incline  to  the 
Bepublic,  following  U.  Lavergne ;  others  incline  to  Legitimism.  It  is  onrions 
that  this  party,  which  counted  in  its  ranks  the  greatest  number  of  politicians 
of  eminence,  shonld  still  have  always  bad  so  little  influence  in  the  oonntry. 
In  the  mral  districts  it  was  unknown,  and  in  the  great  towns  it  was  anti- 
pathetic to  the  masses.  It  bad  only  on  its  side  the  intelligent  and  sensible 
people,  and  they  are  in  a  minority  all  over  the  world.  The  Comte  de  Paris 
wonld  most  likely  have  made  an  excellent  constitutional  sovereign,  like  the 
two  Leopolds  in  Belgium.  Instmcted,  moderate,  not  in  the  least  eager 
for  noisy  splendour  or  for  power,  preoccupied  with  those  economic  and 
indastrial  questions  that  are  the  great  matters  in  onr  time,  he  woold  have 
presided  in  an  admirable  way  over  the  government  of  the  country  by  itself, 
by  guiding  it  in  the  path  of  humanitarian  reforms.  But  he  could  only 
come  to  power  in  succession  to  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  and  with  the 
support  of  all  the  clerical  and  monarchical  forces  that  are  now,  as  things 
stand,  so  profoundly  divided. 

Legitimism  in  union  with  clericalism,  though  it  is  destined  to  lose  the 
greater  part  of  the  seats  which  it  has  held  in  the  old  chamber,  will  remain 
a  powerfiil  party,  because  in  a  Catholic  country  the  clergy  have  always 
great  forces  at  their  disposal.  But  in  any  case  we  must  never  forget  that 
in  France  the  clergy  does  not  wield  the  rural  populations  entirely  at 
pleasure,  as  in  the  other  states  that  are  in  religions  subjection  to  Rome. 
Here  is  one  of  the  pecnliar  features  of  the  sitoation.  The  French  peasant 
has  been  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the  priests,  because  he  bought 
the  property  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobles  at  the  Revolution,  and  he  is 
always  afraid  that  the  o!d  regime  would  rob  him  of  his  acquisitions  if  it 
were  to  Tetnrn.  Tithes,  seiguorial  rights,  the  restitution  of  national  pro- 
perty— that  is  what  the  French  rustic  dreads,  as  a  peril  that  has  never 
been  definitively  got  ont  of  the  way.  In  many  of  the  departments  the 
peasants  rarely  go  to  mass,  more  rarely[stiU  to  confession.  The  priest 
therefore  has  very  slight  hold  upon  them.  He  has  not  yet  an  idea  of 
the  means  of  intimidation  that  are  employed  elsewhere  in  confessional 
and  pulpit.  He  cannot  connt  completely  even  on  the  women.  TJntike 
what  goes  on  in  other  countries,  the  clergy  exercise  more  power  over  the 
rich  and  comfortable  classes  than  over  ttte  common  people.  Yet  their 
vol..  xiz.  N,S.  X 
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inflneQce  growe,  and  if  they  preserve  ttie  Catholic  aniveruties,  they  vill  end 
by  making  themfielvea  nwEtera  of  education  in  all  its  degrees — masiere,  in 
oCier  words,  of  the  fiitnre  of  France. 

Legitimism,  left  to  itself,  has  not  many  partisanH.  The  conntiy  people 
repolee  it,  oat  of  tbe  horror  in  which  they  hold  the  ancient  regime ;  much 
more  the  people  of  the  towns,  while  the  bourgeoisie  avenge  the  disdain  in 
which  legitimism  holds  them,  by  a  persistent  enmity. 

The  Radical  party  at  the  present  moment  can  only  coimt  adherents  in 
certain  great  towns,  Paris,  Lyons,  Haraeiiles,  Bordeanx.  The  Socialist 
sects  seem  to  have  disappeared.  Qambetta  has  sncceeded  in  rallying  the 
gveater  part  of  the  democratic  phalanx  to  the  idea  of  aboie  all  things 
preserving  the  RepabHo.  But  this  is  a  transitory  sitaatjoo.  Radicalism  and 
socialism  have  not  ceased  to  exist.  Only  they  have  allowed  themselves  to 
be  drilled  and  disciplined,  and  that  is  much.  Bonapartism  is  tiie  only  force  that 
can  possibly  hold  the  moderate  republicans  in  check.  The  existence  of  such 
a  party  is  a  phenomenon  almost  beyond  explanation.  How  in  an  inteDigent 
country  like  France  can  there  be  found  partisans  of  a  system  that  has  cost 
it  three  invasions,  and  which  at  each  &I1  has  cost  it  the  loss  of  part  of  its 
territory  ?  After  so  ignominious  a  disaster  as  Sedan,  to  think  of  restoring 
the  Empire,  especially  to  the  profit  of  an  unknown  youth  and  a  woman 
whose  religious  antipathies  precipitated  France  into  the  gulf,  is  something 
not  short  of  madness.    And  yet  here  lies  the  real  peril. 

Here  is  where  the  force  of  Bonapartism  lies.  The  people  have  need  of 
poetry,  of  a  legend,  of  memories.  To  the  Catholic  idea,  which  had  become 
weak,  and  to  the  enthusiasm  of  '89,  which  had  vanished,  succeeded  the 
dazzling  glory  of  the  first  Empire.  The  worship  of  the  Emperor  became  for 
the  French  peasants  a  real  religion,  of  which  all  the  old  soldiers  were  the 
missionaries.  The  second  Empire  was  coincident  with  a  great  development 
of  wealth  and  a  great  rise  in  prices,  especially  in  the  products  of  agriculture. 
During  the  retgn  of  Napoleon  m.  the  railways  were  finished,  and  th^ 
transported  the  gold  of  the  purchaser  Into  the  remotest  regions.  Tbb 
small  cultivator,  owning  his  plot,  kept  for  himself  all  the  profit,  and  bis 
revenne  was  at  least  doubled.  For  commodities  of  every  kind,  even  for 
wine,  though  its  production  was  largely  increased,  the  price  doubled. 
Napoleon  lU.  evidently  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  this.  Nevertheless,  it 
all  went  on  under  the  Empire ;  it  was  to  the  Empire  therefore  tbat  the 
peasant  owed  the  blessed  manna.  This  is  at  the  root  of  the  profound  aad 
indestructible  sympathy  of  the  mrals  for  Bonapartism.  As  the  Republic 
represents  the  established  order,  and  as  for  two  years  the  harvests  have 
been  abundant  and  the  price  of  cattle  higher  than  ever,  many  peasants  will 
vote  for  the  I^public.   But  at  bottom  attachment  to  the  Empire  will  sabsist 

Among  the  enlightened  classes,  excepting  the  place-hunters  and  Uie  scum 
of  the  previous  regime,  very  few  people  are  Bonapartista,  but  many  ue 
"  BoTwpartuabU,"  The  present  writer  asked  a  deputy  of  the  defunct 
assembly  how  many  of  his  colleagues  were  Bonapartist.  "  fifteen  or 
twenty,"  said  he,  "  but  three  hundred  at  least  are  Bonapartisable."  The 
word  paints  the  situation.  The  danger  for  the  future  is  that  the  clericals 
and  the  monarchists  are  nearly  all  of  them  in  this  category.    The  clergy 
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prefer  Henry  V.,  bnt  the  safety  of  the  chnroh' before  all  IhingB.  If 
Henry  Y.  is  not  poaaible,  the  clergy  will  attach  themselves  once  more  to 
the  Empire,  on  condition  of  obtaining  favonr  and  power  at  its  hands.  Id 
the  same  way  the  monarchists  of  coarse  wonld  far  rather  see  the  tbrone 
oeenpied  by  the  representative  of  legitimacy,  bat  oat  of  hatred  for  the 
BepabUc  they  wonld  nndonbtedly  help  to  elevate  Napoleon  IV.,  however 
vile  the  shame  of  soch  a  solntion.  H.  Baffet  and  the  whole  party  of 
"  moral  order"  are  in  this  mind.  When  U.  Bnffet  had  the  daring  to  say 
not  long  ago  from  the  tribane  that  the  Uarsbal  would  never  consent  to 
make  himself  the  instrament  of  radicalism,  that  meant  that  the  Marshal 
wonld  never  accept  a  Gambetta  ministry.  It  was  a  Bonapartist  coap  d'etat 
with  which  he  threatened  Franoe. 

According  to  all  the  probabilities,  the  elections  will  give  a  chamber  in 
which  moderate  repnblicans,  and  monarchiBts  inclined  to  rally  to  the 
repnblic,  will  predominate.  The  country  is  above  all  things  eager  for  rest, 
and  will  vote  for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  order.  But  we  must  not 
think  for  this,  that  the  peril  of  Bonapartism  has  disappeared.  If  the 
violence  of  the  advanced  Left  were  to  stir  any  dieqniet  in  men's  minds, 
people  wonld  begin  to  euspeot  the  fntnre  of  the  Repnblic,  and  instantly  an 
irresistible  onrrent  would  drag  the  country  towards  the  empire.  When 
each  a  cnrrent  once  declares  itself,  it  waxes  greater  as  it  goes.  It  is  for 
the  republicans  to  avert  the  danger.  They  will  only  save  the  Repnblic,  even 
if  it  were  once  well  founded,  by  force  of  pmdence  and  wisdom.  As 
U.  Thiers  said,  "The  Repnblic  will  be  moderate  or  it  will  not  be." 
H.  Lavergne,  a  man  whose  discernment  is  as  well  known  in  England  as  it 
is  in  France,  describes  the  situation  in  the  following  terms :  "  The  most 
"  marked  symptom,  that  which  does  most  to  reasenre  me,  is  a  marked 
"  mitigation  of  feeling  (apaiiemmt)  thronghont  the  country.  With  a  few 
"  exceptions,  that  make  mncb  stir  but  have  little  influence,  one  might 
"  almost  say  that  there  is  hardly  any  political  passion  left.  The  party 
"  cadres  and  party  aims  subsist,  but  violence  has  disappeared.  Thongb 
"  this  is  due  in  great  part  to  M.  Gambetta  and  the  Left,  still  the  deeper  cause 
"  goes  back  to  our  misfortunes.  It  is,  as  we  see,  a  new  justification  of  the 
"  saying.  Who  lotes  wins.  The  political  situation  and  the  economic  sitna- 
"  tion  of  France  are  as  good  as  they  can  be.  As  If.  Oambetta  has  just 
"  shown  in  an  eloquent  speech,  it  has  only  to  preserve  its  actual  institu- 
f  tions.  Thns  the  republicans,  even  the  most  radical  of  them,  are  trans- 
"  formed  into  conservatives,  and  they  thus  become  buttresses  of  order, 
"  instead  of  being,  as  they  once  were,  agents  of  disorder.  It  wonld  not  be 
"  true  to  say  that  France  finds  herself  very  well  prepared  to  live  as  a 
"  repnblic.  That  is  not  the  ease.  But  that  is  now  the  only  form  of 
"  government  that  can  save  her  from  the  shame  of  an  imperial  restoration, 
"  and  from  the  foreign  and  intestine  war  that  wonld  be  its  inevitable  eon- 
"  seqnenoes." 

Turning  from  the  problems  of  other  nations  to  our  own,  we  are  unable 
to  forget  that  the  first  political  incident  of  the  year  was  the  meeting  of  iito. 
Home  Bnlers  at  Dublin,  followed  by  the  nsual  negligent  criticism  in  oni- 
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ovu  press.  One  wonders  how  long  we  shall  have  to  wut  for  some  Irish 
Deak  ?  Mr.  Brighf — who  might  perhaps  even  yet  live  to  solve  this  dismal 
perplexity — has  completed  (Jannary  22)  the  last  of  a  trilogy  of  spoechea 
which  at  animal  intervals  he  has  addressed  to  his  constitnents  since  the 
serions  illneea  by  which  he  was  for  a  time  withdrawn  from  political  life. 
In  these  studied  orations  he  has  dealt  snccessively  with  Edacation,  Free 
Church,  and  Free  Land — the  three  points  of  the  Liberal  programme.  He 
has  recorded  his  opinion  of  the  advantages  to  be  expected  &om  the  changes 
proposed,  and  his  confidence  in  their  ultimate  adoption  by  the  country-.  It 
may  be  expected  that  advice  and  suggestions  coming  from  a  statesman  of 
Kr.  Bright's  experience  and  eminence  will  now  receive  the  serious  con- 
sideration and  attentjpn  that  have  been  hitherto  too  commonly  denied  to 
them.  On  the  Land  Qnestion  Mr.  Bright's  utterance  is  clear  and  simple.  He 
repudiates  all  so-called  &ncifal  eolations  of  the  problem  before  him,  and  asks 
only  for  entire  freedom  of  bequest,  and  that  each  generation  shall  be  absolute 
owner  of  the  soil  which  it  occupies.  To  this  main  proposition  Mr.  Bri^ 
joined  argaments  for  the  extension  of  local  self-government  to  the  counties, 
as  well  for  educational  as  for  mnnicipal  purposes,  and  for  the  assimilation 
of  the  boroagh  and  county  franchises ;  and  he  urged  the  Liberal  party  to 
accept  this  series  of  reforms  as  a  sufficient  incentive  to  united  action  and 
renewed  exeiUons.  This  is  advice  to  which  the  advanced  liberals  cannot 
possibly  take  exception,  although  they  may  have  reason  to  fear  that  in 
one  sense  it  comes  too  late  for  immediate  practical  use.  Bat  it  certainly 
is  not  open  to  the  objections  which  wait  on  the  mere  official  Liberal's 
urgency  that  we  should  soppress  all  definite  aims,  and  reduce  liberalism 
to  a  mere  waiting  for  something  to  turn  np.  Nor  can  it  be  said,  as 
of  other  recent  proposals  that  a  barren  change  of  machinery  is  alone 
recommended.  It  is  the  resolts  and  olgeots  of  such  a  change  that  are 
brought  to  the  front,  and  not  the  merits  of  the  change  by  itself. 
These  objects  will  command  the  support,  and  even  the  enthusiasm, 
of  all  genuine  Liberals.  Had  the  advice  now  tendered  been  offered 
two  years  ago  by  the  Ministry  to  which  Mr.  Bright  belonged,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  Conservative  reaction  might  have  been  satiated  I9 
the  return  of  a  few  brewers  and  distillers  to  the  House  of  Couunone,  and 
might  still  have  spared  a  compact  Liberal  majority  to  carry  out  a  polioy 
to  the  broad  princiides  of  which  every  Liberal  is  pledged.  But  for  a  con- 
siderable space  the  party  has  remiuned  without  a  leader  or  a  guide ;  it 
has  had  to  grope  for  its  own  policy,  and  to  achieve  it  through  much  tribu- 
lation. Too  many  sections  are  now  pledged  to  Disestablishment  as  the 
next  great  movement,  to  make  it  quite  easy  to  change  face  and  to  press 
the  assault  in  a  new  direction.  For  one  hundred  persons  who  have 
already  taken  sides  on  the  Chnrch  question,  and  formed  an  opinion  on  the 
kind  of  solution  or  the  amount  of  resistance,  not  ten  can  be  found  who  have 
any  but  the  most  general  conceptions  of  the  numerous  and  complex  issues 
riused  by  ^the  proposal  for  Reform  of  Land  Tenure.  And  of  these  ten 
the  larger  number  aro  probably  already  pledged  to  one  or  other  of  those 
very  solutions  which  Mr.  Bright  himself  repudiates.  A  long  course  of 
preparation  and  education  at  the  hands  of  statesmen  intimately  acquainted 
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with  the  mntunerable  details  of  the  sabject  will  be  aeeeseary,  before  the 
nation  can  be  expeet«d  to  have  more  than  a  mild  enthnnaBm  for  the  Land 
qnestiou.  HeanwhDe  the  relations  of  Chorch  and  State  are  capable  of 
being  sabmitted  in  a  single  qnestion,  "  Shall  the  Church  be  diseetablished 
and  disendowed  ?"  In  anawaring  this  no  elector  will  be  confused  by  the 
intricacies  of  the  problem,  althongh  it  is  perfectly  tme  that  the  simplicity 
of  the  main  issue  covers  many  diffionlties  of  detail  that  will  arise  at  a 
later  period.  For  these  reasons,  in  addition  to  more  personal  ones,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  the  Nonconformists  and  advanced  Liberals,  who  are  every- 
where inclining  to  make  ecclesiastical  questions  the  centre  of  their  policy 
and  exertion,  will  now  poetpona  their  canae  in  order  to  combine  with  Whigs 
and  Liberal  Churchmen  on  some  new  object,  even  assoming,  what  is  hardly 
probable,  that  the  Whigs  and  Liberal  Churchmen  wonld  march  to  the 
attack  of  the  accepted  rights  of  landowners  with  lighter  hearts  than  they 
wonld  bear  to  the  assault  on  the  Establisliment.  It  is  perhaps  a  little 
hard  to  imagine  that  Lord  Hartington  is  eager  to  take  in  hand  the  abolition 
of  entails,  of  primogenitore,  and  of  long  hereditary  settlements.  However, 
Mr.  Bright  has  now  at  any  rate  completed  a  programme,  and  given 
Iiiberalism  sabetance  and  motive.  The  removal  of  mischievous  restrictionB 
from  the  soil,  the  abolition  of  sectarian  privilege,  the  difihsian  of  light, — 
these  are  aims  worth  struggling  for,  because  they  lead  us  forward  to 
higher  degrees  of  political  justice  and  fuller  national  unity.  Free  Land, 
Free  Church,  Free  Schools — the  order  of  the  procession  is  of  Uttle 
moment,  provided  only  the  procession  moves. 

For  want  of  more  serions  topics  the  nevrapapers  have  given  some  pro- 
minence to  the  speeches  of  Sir  William  Haroonrt,  who  has  been  warning 
people  with  political  ideas  and  reasoned  principles  that  they  are  the 
nuisances  of  public  life  (December  80).  Well,  Des  qu'on  vvui  aeeaparer 
let  Jumanet,  un  pai  dt  charlatanitme  ne  nuit  pat.  But  it  ought  not  to  be 
pushed  too  far.  To  make  two  lengthy  poUtical  speeches  without  a  single 
pohlical  idea  m  them,  or  a  single  point  of  political  instruction,  or  a  single 
political  aspiration,  save  that  the  national  government  may  make  blonders, 
is  surely  almost  an  abuse  of  the  French  maxim.  It  only  shows  that  the 
qualities  which  snfGce  to  make  a  man  a  considerable  figure  in  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  are  not  necessarily  those  which  commend  him  to  the 
respect  of  the  country  ont  of  doors.  England  has  been  led  by  men  of  many 
^pes  from  Cromwell  down  to  Lord  lAverpool;  neither  levity  nor  even 
incapacity  has  prevented  them  from  winning  popularity.  But  England 
has  never  yet  given  her  confidence  to  a  poUtician  of  open  and  ostentations 
moral  vulgarity.  Many  hard  things  have  been  sud  of  Mr.  Disraeli  within  ' 
the  last  thirty  years,  but  no  one  ever  denied  that  he  had  the  art  of  BUrroond- 
ing  the  policy  of  adventurership  with  a  curious  semblance  of  distiuotion. 
f  ounger  men  who  are  dazzled  by  that  strange  character  and  singular  career 
sfaonld  remember  this.  The  moral  flavour  of  Sit  Williaai  Harconrt's  speeches 
is  to  the  flavour  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  what  petroleum  champagne  is  to  Tokay. 
The  contrast  is  as  shocking  as  if  one  should  place  the  delicate,  the  quaint, 
the  whimsical  mosaic  of  the  Roman  jeweller  by  the  side  of  the  staring 
Inilliants  of  the  Lowther  Arcade.     Sir  William  Harconrt's  hectoring  expos- 
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tnlatJon  vith  a  few  plain  men  who  try  to  interest  pnmncial  people  in 
serioas  politics,  as  dutiiigaisbed  from  the  game  of  battledore  and  Bhottie- 
cock  amoDg  placemen  and  partisaiiB  in  Loudon,  is  a  diverting  instaoee  of 
the  absiird  presumption  which  seizes  even  shrewd  men.  who  are  once 
,  thoroughly  imbued  by  tlie  House  of  Commons  tone.  What  is  ail  this  talk 
about  the  liberal  army  and  loyalty  and  party  discipline  ?  We  have  taken 
no  shilling  and  sworn  no  oath.  Where  there  is  discordancy  of  sentiment, 
what  avails  the  oiteumstance  of  bearing  the  same  party  nickname  ?  It  is 
the  sentiment,  and  not  the  jaiokname,  that  defines  political  obligation.  A 
man's  party  eousiBts  of  those  who  agree  with  him.  The  important  thing 
for  ns  is  not  to  restore  the  last  government,  but  to  prevent  party  distinctiooa 
in  England  from  becoming  as  meaningless  as  the  distinctions  between 
Democrat  and  Republican  have  been  more  than  once  in  the  United  States, 
to  the  egregious  deterioration  of  all  pnblic  life  in  that  country  whenever  it 
has  happened.  The  battle  is  for  causes,  not  for  persons ;  for  elevation  of 
the  national  life,  not  for  promoting  the  claims  of  individuals  to  office.  How- 
ever, the  Lowtber  Arcade  is  a  cheerful  and  prosperous  spot  in  its  way,  and 
no  most  advanced  liberal  cherishes  any  resentment  agunst  Sir  W.  Horeonrt. 
He  has  been  an  advanced  liberal  himself  before  now,  and  we  are  all  quite 
sure  that  he  will  be  bo  again,  as  soon  as  political  opinion  in'the  country  has 
been  effectively  stirred  by  those  whom  he  now  rather  gracelessly  denounces 
as  the  nuisances  of  pnblic  life. 

The  speeches  by  which  Sir.  Holms  has  endeavoured  to  excite  public 
Interest  abont  the  army  are  of  a  mneh  more  respectable  stamp  than  these 
"  lean  and  flashy  songs  "  abont  the  Liberal  party.  Mr,  Holms  has  taken  up 
a  substantial  and  important  question  ;  he  has  adopted  certain  views  upon 
it ;  and  he  follows  the  proper  and  wholesome  course  of  trying  to  bring  the 
constituencies  to  agree  with  him.  The  condition  of  the  army  is  of  high 
importance,  whether  we  happen  to  be  adherents  of  non-intervention,  or 
dissidents  from  it.  For  if  we  are  bent  on  never  intervening,  the  military 
instmment  is  much  too  costly ;  and  if  we  are  in  any  risk  of  intervening,  it 
is  much  too  weak.  It  is  true  that  there  are  a  good  many  points  In  the 
organization  of  the  army,  about  which  it  is  hard  for  anybody  but  experts  to 
form  a  solid  opinioD.  And  the  experts  have  been  allowed  to  have  their 
own  way,  with  a  result  that  must  be  at  least  as  unsatisfactory  to  themselvea 
as  it  is  to  other  people.  The  nation  has  an  odd  and  not  very  intelligible 
feeling  abont  soldiers.  It  has  no  such  pride  in  them  as  it  has  in  its  sailors. 
There  is  a  very  unjust  tendency  to  look  upon  the  Line  as  the  resort  of  the 
noodles  of  the  upper  classes  and  the  scapegraces  of  the  lower.  The  arrival  of 
militia  regiments  for  tbetr  periods  of  training  is  abhorred  by  the  towns  where 
they  are  quartered.  All  the  associations  of  national  pride  seem  to  have  centred 
round  one  of  the  two  great  services,  and  there  is  no  keen  and  vigorous  interest 
in  the  other.  This  is  the  only  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  government  of 
the  army  is  allowed  to  remain  a  sort  of  special  craft  and  mystery,  about  which 
the  coDBtituencies  are  absolately  ignorant  and  indifTerent.  Criticism  has 
damaged  some  of  Mr.  Holme's  figures,  bnt  the  War  Office  ought  to  be  as 
gratefol  as  any  one  else  to  any  member  of  parliament  who  endeavours  to 
moke  the  subject  one  of  genuine  popular  interest.     Whatever  may  be  the 
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CAM  with  the  Dote  of  Cambridge  and  the  amall  profeBsional  clique,  a  states- 
man like  Mr.  Hardy  can  have  no  wish  to  veil  the  aetnal  facts  aboat  the 
army,  what  onr  forces  are,  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
made  vbat  they  ought  to  be.  It  may  be  very  well  to  march  val^ronsly 
into  the  great  £aropean  camp  with  one  hundred  and  aeventy-Bix  thonsaud 
sharers  in  a  French  canal  company,  by  way  of  buckler  and  sword.  Bat 
if  onr  army,  which  mnst  always  be  a  comparatively  small  one,  is  not 
only  ostraiflibly  small,  bnt  even  smaller  and  more  of  a  skeleton  than  it 
looks,  we  shall  one  day  pay  for  onr  temerity  and  virtuous  disinterested- 
ness by  faring  extremely  ill  in  the  great  European  camp.  The,  pre- 
vailing inclination  to  take  more  of  a  part  in  continental  concenis, 
going  along  with  the  prevailing  disinclination  to  accept  the  obligation 
of  personal  military  service  in  any  shape,  marks  a.  really  perilous  state  of 
things.  It  is  folly  to  talk  of  alliances,  interventions,  backing  of  representa- 
tions, anless  yon  are  prepared  to  pay  the  price  ;  yet  the  lender  this  talk 
becomes,  the  harder  is  it  to  find  recruits  for  Militia  and  Line.  Yoor  foreign 
policy,  ws  were  told  not  many  years  ago  on  high  authority,  must  govern 
yonr  armaments.  It  would  be  a  wholesome  rule  that  nobody  shonld  be 
allowed  to  ask  as  to  lift  a  finger  in  Europe,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  remedy 
the  present  dead  failure  of  voluntary  enlistment.  To  take  another  point  of 
view.  If  i^  be  true  that  our  armed  force  is  absolutely  inadequate  to  resist 
100,000  invaders  of  the  best  continental  stamp,  then  our  independence  is 
in  the  last  resort  at  the  mercy  of  any  great  brigand  who  may  agiun  arise  in 
Europe.  Agfun,ifthingBarenotBobadas  this,  it  is  still  true  that  our  military 
instrument  is  enormously  oosUy,  and  tends  to  become  more  bo  in  proportion 
as  the  wages  of  pacific  industry  rise ;  that  we  shall  get  a  constantly  deterio- 
rating class  of  recruits  ;  and  that  we  mainttun  a  host  of  the  community,  pre- 
vented from  marriage,  devoid  for  the  most  part  of  industrial  skill,  and  cut 
off  &om  civil  life.  The  maintenance  of  a  force  which  is  at  once  inefScient  for 
its  pnirpose,  prodigiously  ej:pensive,  and  a  demoralised  element  of  social  life, 
can  scarcely  he  a  permanent  article  of  national  pohcy.  And  such  a  force  cannot 
be  maintained.  The  figures  are  deplorable,  and  so  are  the  men.  But  com- 
pulsion, we  are  told,  is  not  to  be  dreamt  of.  The  nation  will  never  endure  it. 
And  just  in  the  same  way  only  three  or  four  years  ago  we  used  to  be  told  that 
the  nation  would  never  endure  compulsion  in  the  education  of  their  children. 
Yet  we  see  that  the  nation  does  endure  it,  >uid  endures  it  cheerfully,  and 
seeks  its  extension.  The  truth  is  that  Englishmen  are  less  foolish  than 
timorous  politicians  think.  They  will  bear  whatever  they  have  been  per- 
suaded is  necessary  and  wholesome  for  the  national  good.  Why  will  people 
not  speak  with  some  manliness  in  this  matter  ?  A  conscription  of  Qerman, 
or  even  of  French,  severity  could  no  doubt  only  be  borne  in  an  extreme 
crisis  of  English  destiny.  This  is  not  now  possible,  and  it  is  not  necessary. 
But  there  is  a  growing  necessity — and  perhaps  not  less  a  moral  than  a 
military  necessity — to  accept  the  principle  of  personal  liability  and  obli- 
gation to  serve  in  the  militia,  and  in  a  militia  of  a  much  more  effective  and 
strenuous  sort  than  our  present  system  produces.  Care  would  have  to  be 
taken  that  no  shadow  of  privilege  or  exemption,  within  the  limits  of  age, 
should  attach  to  high  rtmk  or  a  long  purse.  That  done,  if  the  young 
mechanic  had  to  bear  the  same  burden  as  the  young  lawyer  or  young  peer. 
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and  if  the  case  were  fairly  and  frankly  laid  before  the  people,  what  reason 
is  there  to  anppoae  that  En^iahmen  would  be  less  wiDing  to  do  their  dnty 
in  this  than  in  other  respects  ?  Thera  is  nothing  in  Uie  principle  of  a 
National  as  distingnished  from  a  hired  Standing  army,  with  which  a 
Liberal  need  qnarrel,  while  there  is  mnoh  in  the  way  of  morality  and 
discipline  and  patriotiBm  which  he  may  very  eagerly  embrace.  One  of  the 
sonndest  Liberals  that  ever  lived,  wrote  in  1871 :  "  Militarism  in  some 
form  we  mast  have  ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  onr  wisdom  will  lie,  not  in  holding 
np  onr  hands  and  screaming  against  the  inevitable,  bnt  in  endeavonring  to 
minimise,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  necessary  evil,  and  in  extracting  from  it, 
while  it  lasta,  whatever  accidental  element  of  good  it  may  oontun.  This  ia 
what  the  scheme  of  national  armies  does  accomplish.  .  .  .  The  popular 
principle  by  diffdeing  attennates  the  evil,  and  making  every  man  potentially 
a  soldier,  places  the  liberties  of  the  oonntry  on  the  only  sore  foundation, 
the  ability  of  all  in  the  last  resort  to  defend  the'm."  (J.  E.  Caimes : 
PoUtieal  Eitayt,  247.) 

Compolsory  tmning  for  home  service  will  not  help  ns  over  the  difficulty 
of  manning  the  regular  army,  with  the  drafts  for  India.  The  necessity  of 
a  garrison  in  India  is  [oubably  one  of  the  worst  of  the  many  drawbacks  of 
the  most  tremendons  task  which  /twpa  xparai^  ever  imposed  on  a  people. 
Indian  service  is  at  once  one  of  the  main  causes  of  tite  weakness  of  onr 
home  battalions,  and  of  the  reluctance  of  onr  people  to  enlist.  However, 
India  has  to  be  faced,  jost  as  an  armed  and  restless  Eorope  has  to  be  fiioed. 
Only  it  is  time  to  come  out  of  the  fool's  paradise  in  which  as  to  military 
a&irs  we  have  been  longer  content  to  remain,  than  is  consistent  with  national 
self-respect. 

The  ehief  object  of  popolar  interest  has  been  the  Fogitive  Slave  Circolar. 
Whether  the  instmctions  recently  issued  by  the  Admiralty  to  the  captains 
of  the  Navy  are  in  accordance  with  the  best  traditions  of  English  policy 
may  be  brought  to  a  simple  test.  In  admitting  fugitive  slaves  on  board 
English  ships  on  the  high  seas,  the  Admiralty  is  hampered  by  no  inter- 
national obligalionB.  On  the  high  seas,  an  English  ship  knows  no  law  but 
the  law  of  England.  On  the  high  seas  we  are  tree  to  indulge  our  hatred  of 
slavery,  "  the  sum  of  all  villainies,"  and  even  if  our  prejudice  in  favour  of 
freedom  were  less  respectable  than  it  is,  we  have  a  right  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  without  exposing  onrselves  to  any  legitimate  ground  of  complaint. 
The  effect  of  admitting  a  slave  on  board  an  English  ship  of  war  on  the  high 
seas  is  the  same  as  allowing  him  to  touch  the  soil  of  England, — be  imme- 
diately becomes  free.  This  was  settled  in  the  case  of  Forhe*  v.  Cochrane  in 
1824.  An  English  c^tain,  therefore,  in  admitting  a  fugitive  slave  on 
board  his  ship  confers  on  him  the  boon  of  liberty.  By  what  principle 
should  a  oaptun  be  guided  in  exercising  this  privilege?  Sho.uld  he,  in 
&voar  of  freedom,  admit  fugitive  slaves  so  far  as  consistent  with  the  dis- 
cipline and  convenience  of  his  vessel  ?  Or  should  ha  out  of  tenderness  to 
the  interests  of  his  master  refuse  an  aaylnm  to  the  slave  ?  The  answer 
given  by  the  Second  Gireular  is  as  follows : — "  When  any  person  professing 
or  appearing  to  be  a  fugitive  slave,  seeks  admission  to  your  ship  on  the 
high  sea,  beyond  the  limit  of  territorial  waters,  and  churns  the  proteetioo 
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of  the  British  flag,  you  will  bear  itt  mind  that  her  Majesfy'i  ehipe  are  not 
intended  for  the  reception  of  pertons  otiter  than  their  officeit  and  crew.  Yoa 
will  aatiafy  yourself,  tbarefore,  before  receiving  him  on  boEird,  that  titere  if 
tome  sufficient  ground  in  the  particular  case  (or  thas  receiving  him."  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  this  iustmotion  lays  down  no  clear  or  intelligible 
rule  ;  it  does  not  say  when  a  fiigitive  slave  should  be  admitted  and  when 
he  should  not ;  bnt  it  throws  on  the  captain  the  harden  of  showing  cause 
why  he  shoold  in  the  partioolar  case  admit  the  slave.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  chnrlish  and  inhospitable  order  ?  That  may  be  learned  firom 
Circular  No.  1.  That  circular  affirmed  as  "  a  broad  rule,"  that  "  a  fugitive 
slave  should  not  be  permanently  received  on  board  any  description,  of 
ship  under  the  British  flag,  unless  his  life  would  be  endangered  if  he  were 
not  allowed  to  come  on  board."  The  reason  for  this  rale  is  then  stated. 
"  A  contrary  rule  would  lead  to  endless  disputes  and  difficulties  with  the 
legal  masters  of  slaves ;  for  it  might  happen,  to  t^  an  extreme  instance, 
that  the  whole  slave  portion  of  the  crews  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  pearl 
fishery  in  the  Persian  Gulf  might  take  refage  on  board  British  ships,  and, 
if  free  there,  their  masters  would  be  entirely  mined,  and  the  mistmst  and 
hatred  caused  in  their  minds  would  be  greatly  prejudicial  to  British 
interests." 

The  chain  of  reasoning  that  has  led  the  Government  to  abandon  the 
traditions  of  English  policy  is  thus  apparent.  If  a  slave  getfi  on  board  on 
English  vessel  he  vrill  be  f^ee  ;  if  he  is  free,  his  master  will  be  deprived  of 
his  services ;  if  his  master  is  deprived  of  hie  services,  he  will  be  angry 
with  ns;  if  the  master  is  angry  with  as,  it  will  be  pr^ndiciol  to  our 
interests.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable.  The  door  is  to  he  shut  in  the 
foce  of  the  elave  because  it  is  the  gateway  of  freedom.  To  this  pusillanimous 
conclusion,  through  the  steps  of  an  ignoble  sorites,  are  we  led  by  "the 
spirited  foreign  poUcy  "  of  the  Government. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  will  not  be  allowed  to  ride  off 
&om  the  plain  issue  raised  in  the  first  port  of  the  circular,  under  cover  of 
the  questions  of  inteniational  law  contained  in  the  second  part.  In  the 
reception  of  fngitive  slaves  on  the  high  sea,  nnfetteied  by  any  international 
obligations,  the  Admiralty  instructs  its  subordinates  that  they  are  to  use  the 
privilege  of  hospitality  not  for,  bnt  against  the  slave;  not  against,  but  for 
the  master.  A  fugitive  slave  on  board  a  ship  on  the  high  seas  is  to  be  a 
rara  avis :  but  when  the  ship  is  in  a  port  of  a  slaveholding  State,  or  any- 
where within  three  miles  of  its  shores,  the  exclusion  of  slaves  is  to  be 
peremptory  and  absolute.  "  If  while  your  ship  is  within  the  territorial 
waters  of  a  State  where  slavery  exists,  a  person  professing  to  be  a  fngitive 
slave  seeks  admission  into  yonr  ship,  you  wiU  not  admit  him  unless  his  life 
would  be  in  manifest  danger  if  he  were  not  received  on  board.  Should  yon, 
in  order  to  save  him  from  this  danger,  receive  him,  you  ought  not,  after  the 
danger  is  past,  to  permit  him  to  continue  on  board." 

It  will  be  difficult  to  reconcfle  the  coontiy  to  this  harsh  and  unbending 
rule,  unless  it  be  conclusively  shown  that  the  requirements  of  international 
law  leave  the  Government  no  alternative.  If  a  captain,  withoutviolating  the 
law  of  nations,  can  give  shelter  to  a  slave,  and  he  voluntarily  sends  the  man 
back  to  slavery,  he  is  mode  an  accomplice  in  the  crime  of  robbing  hi'"  of  his 
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Hbertf ,  -which  English  jadges  tell  as  is  originally  the  ^ft  of  nature.  IT, 
moreover,  it  appears  that  In  order  to  find  an  eicnse  for  refaaing  shelter  to 
slaves,  the  circular  introdnces  a  now  mle  of  international  law,  and  tampers 
with  onr  rights,  the  Qovernment  inll  deserve  and  obtain  the  severest  con- 
demnation. 

All  aathoritiea  agree  that  a  ship  of  war  within  the  t«rritorisl  waters  of 
a  foreign  State  oontinuea  to  "remain  a  part  of  the  territory  of  her  sovereign." 
Ur.  Jasface  Phillimore  states  the  rale  thns : — "  Long  na^e  and  nniveisal 
cnstom  entitle  every  snch  ship  [of  war]  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
State  to  which  she  belongs,  and  to  be  exempt  from  any  other  jnrisdiction." 
Nevertheless,  the  Second  Circular,  undeterred  by  the  evil  &te  of  the  First, 
proceeds,  with  magnificent  nonchalance,  to  cnt  down  the  right  of  extra-  * 
territoriality.  The  Government,  on  their  own  respondbility,  introduce  a 
restriction  that  appears  to  be  onknown  to  the  best  writers  and  the  recog- 
nised authorities  on  jntrmstitrnnl  law.  The  exception  is  ihua  expressed : — 
"  Yon  are  bound  by  the  oomi^  of  nations  not  to  aUow  her  [your  vessel] 
to  become  a  eheltw  for  tiiose  who  wonld  be  chargeable  with  a  violation  of 
the  law  of  the  place." 

Of  all  countries  in  the  world  England  has  the  strongest  interrat  in 
maistaiiung  the  extra-territoriality  of  her  ships  of  war.  If  it  be  necessary 
to  limit  the  right,  considering  the  importance  of  the  interests  at  stake, 
we  ought  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  avoid  committing 
ourselves  to  vt^e  mles  that  may  in  fdtnre  give  rise  to  the  most  embar- 
rassing contra versiee.  Now  every  word  of  the  new  limitaQon  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  occasion  to  diapnte. 
The  phrase  "comity  of  nations"  may  mean  either"that  kindness  whick 
emanates  &om  a  friendly  feeling,"  or  something  "  dw  between  nations  on 
the  ground  of  right."  In  which  sense  the  phrase  is  to  be  nnderstood  the 
circular  does  not  inform  us.  Bnt  in  whichever  sense  it  be  understood,  it 
will  place  the  Oovemment  in  an  awkward  position.  If  the  admission  of 
persons  chai^able  with  violating  the  law  of  the  place  would  give  "  a  just 
'  cause  of  complunt,"  we  are  landed  in  this  difficulty.  Would  not-tho  State 
having  such  a  jnat  cause  of  complaint  be  entitled  to  prevent  by  force 
a  vessel  that  had  incriminated  persons  on  board  from  leaving  her  terri- 
torial waters?  The  right  to  depart  unmolested  is  conditional  upon  the 
friendly  conduct  of  the  ship  of  war.  If  then  she  violates  a  law  imposed  by 
the  comity  of  nations,  is  not  the  right  forfeited  ?  Are  we  then  prepared  to 
snbmit  to  the  atrest  and  detention  of  a  vessel  of  war  on  the  ground  that 
she  has  persons  on  board  "who.  wonld  be  chargeable  with  a  violation  of 
the  law  of  the  place"  ?  These  are  some  of  the  consequences  we  roust  face 
if  we  admit  that  "the  exclusion  of-  obnoxious  persons  is  due  as  a  matter  of 
right.  If  then  we  take  the  other  alternative,  and  affirm  that  their  exclusion 
is  to  be  done  from  "  that  kindness  which  emanates  from  friendly  feeling," 
the  Qovernment  is  impaled  on  the  other  horn  of  a  dilemma.  Surely  if  th'e 
exclusion  of  slaves  from  our  ships  is  not  due  by  strict  law,  bnt  only  by 
courtesy,  the  people  of  England  may  clfum  that  onr  kindness  shall  be 
shown  to  the  victim,  not  to  his  oppressor, — 'to  the  slave  that  is  robbed  of 
his  rights,  not  to  the  man  that  robs  him. 

An.  27,  1BT6. 
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No.  CXI.    Net  SESisa.— Masch  1,  1676. 


THE  DISESTABLISHMENT  MOVEMENT. 

We  have  been  reminded  lately,  with  considerable  emphaeis,  that 
the  question  of  the  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  of  the 
Englit^  Church  ia  "  eminently  a  practical  one,"  and  that  "  it 
cannot  be  dealt  with  according  to  abstract  theories."  Thirty  years 
ago,  when  the  Disestablishment  movement  began,  there  was  apparent 
ground  for  the  suggestion  that  its  leaders  did  not  dlBcriminate 
between  the  province  of  political  speculation  and  the  province  of 
practical  politics. 

The  movement  had  its  origin  in  deep  religious  convictions — I 
mig'ht  almost  say,  in  fervent  religious  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Edward 
Miall  and  the  men  who  were  associated  with  him  in  foimding  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Liberation  Society,  objected  to  the  eccle- 
siastical Establishment  because  they  believed  that  it  was  altogether 
out  of  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  Christian  faith.  To  them  it 
seemed  Uiat  the  Establishment  had  succeeded  in  secularising  the 
Church,  and  that  it  had  failed  in  Christianising  the  State.  They 
argued  that  the  zeal  of  the  laity  is  repressed  when  the  maintenance 
of  the  institutions  of  worship  is  provided  for  by  national  endowments ; 
that  the  system  of  patronage,  which  they  contended  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  Establishment,  must  exert  a  pernicious  influence  on  the 
spirit  and  on  the  efficiency  of  the  clergy ;  and  that  when  the  creed  and 
ritual  of  a  Church  are  fixed  by  act  of  parliament,  the  Church  suffers 
a  loss  of  spiritual  freedom,  for  which  the  alleged  advantages  it  receives 
from  the  State  can  constitute  no  adequate  campensation.  All  these 
arguments  were  illustrated  and  enforced  by  an  appeal  to  notorious 
nnd  glaring  ecclesiastical  abuses,  nearly  all  of  which  have  disap- 
peared, and  which  to  the  present  generation  are  almost  incredible. 

The  movement  was  religious  in  its  origin,  and  for  many  years 
nearly  all  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  it  were  actuated  by  religiouff 
motives.     Ent  as  no  practical  results  were  possible  apart  from  politi- 
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eel  action,  it  was  necessary  to  justify  the  moTement  on  political 
grounds.  Tlie  leaders  found  an  extremely  convenient  political 
theory  ready  to  their  hand.  They  were  Radicals,  and  many  of  the 
Radicals  of  those  days  believed  that  when  the  State  attempts  any- 
thing more  than  the  direct  defence  of  life  and  property  against 
"  force  and  fraud,"  it  passes  beyond  the  limits  within  which  its  action 
should  be  confined.  On  that  theory  the  State  exceeds  its  true 
powers  when  it  builds  lighthouses  on  the  dangerous  points  of  our 
coast;  when  it  makes  an  ordnance  survey,  and  publishes  ordnance 
maps ;  when  it  sends  an  expedition  to  the  North  Pole ;  when  it 
establishes  a  post-office,  and  buys  up  the  telegraph  lines;  votes 
money  to  the  London  University  and  to  the  British  Museum ;  and 
above  all,  when  it  levies  rates  and  makes  grants  from  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  elemeotan' 
schools.  The  theory  reduces  the  State  to  a  machine  for  building 
prisons  and  courts  of  law ;  for  organizing  the  police,  selectinf; 
jurymen,  and  paying  the  salaries  of  judges. 

This  ignoble  and  impracticable  limitation  of  the  functions  of  the 
State  has  been  long  abandoned.  As  a  party — there  are  individual 
exceptions — the  Radicals  have  been  gradually  drifting  to  a  theor}- 
which  is  the  precise  antithesis  of  the  creed  held  by  many  BadicaU 
thirty  years  ago.  The  change  in  their  position  has  excited  the 
surprise  and  even  the  anxiety  of  liberal  politicians  on  the  Continenl 
who  are  acquainted  with  £nglish  politics.  During  the  first  quarter 
of  this  century,  it  was  the  Tory  party  which  was  always  calling  for 
the  interference  of  the  State  in  the  affairs  of  the  people,  and  the 
theory  of  a  paternal  government  was  the  perpetual  object  of  Radical 
invective  and  derision.  Now  it  is  the  advanced  wing  of  the  Radical 
party  which  insists  that  in  a  thousand  directions  the  State  has  been 
guilty  of  a  flagrant  neglect  of  duty,  and  that  the  wealth  and  in- 
telligence, and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  imperatively 
demand  new  legislation.  This  extraordinary  revulsion  of  opinion 
admits  of  a  very  simple  and  obvious  explanation  ;  but  at  first  sight 
the  history  of  the  Radical  party  during  the  last  half  centary  in 
relation  to  the  true  limits  of  legislative  action  is  as  grotesque  as  the 
story  of  the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  William  von  Humboldt.  In 
17d2  he  wrote  an  essay — fortunately  he  did  not  publish  it — in  which 
he  contended  that  both  education  and  the  maintenance  of  religion  lie 
altogether  beyond  the  true  province  of  civil  government ;  in  1809 
he  was  a  Prussian  minister  of  state,  and  had  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  religious  worship  and  public  instruction. 

It  was  a  mere  accident,  however,  that  the  early  Liberationiats 
identified  their  movement  with  the  narrowest,  meanest,  and  most 
impracticable  political  theory  that  any  rational  intellect  erer 
invented.  When  the  theory  disappeared,  one  of  the  stock  armaments 
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was  no  longer  heard  from  Liberation  platforms,  but  the  forces  which 
gave  real  strength  to  the  movement  continued  to  act  with  undi- 
minished vigour.     No  element  of  power  had  been  lost. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  Liberationists  who  still  hold  a  "theory" 
about  the  functions  of  civil  government  in  relation  to  religion.  But 
the  theory  is  negative  rather  than  positive.  They  contend  that  the 
State  is  necessarily  disqualified  by  the  nature  of  its  organization  for 
interfering  advantageously  with  religious  faith  and  worship,  and  that 
the  characteristic  life  and  glory  of  modem  civilisation  consist  in  the 
gradual  rescue  of  the  whole  domain  of  religion  from  the  control  of 
the  civil  government.  The  general  principle  assumes  a  more  defi- 
nite form  when  it  is  stated  by  those  Liberationists  who  have  a  strong 
faith  in  the  supernatural  claims  of  the  Christian  revelation.  To 
"  establish  "  a  false  religion  must  be  pernicious ;  and  for  a  Christian 
government  to  endeavour  to  suppress  a  false  religion  by  public  law 
is  to  violate  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  To 
persecute  Christianity  is  a  crime ;  to  endeavour  to  sustain  it  by  any 
other  means  than*the  spontaneous  service  and  free  gifts  of  those  who 
believe  in  it,  is  contrary  to  its  essential  spirit ;  and  to  place  the 
control  of  the  Church  and  the  administration  of  its  affairs  in  the 
bands  of  secular  rulers  is  certain  to  lessen  its  spiritual  power  and  to 
render  ecclesiastical  and  doctrin^  corruption  inevitable.  The  State 
may  resist  religious  organizations  when  they  imperil  social  order 
and  tranquillity  ;  it  may  pnntsh  priests  when,  in  the  name  of  reli- 
gion, they  inflict  any  injury  on  the  person,  or  property,  or  reputation 
of  individual  citizens ;  it  may  restrain  acts  which  are  immoral  and 
of  evil  example,  even  when  those  acta  are  defended  hy  an  appeal  to 
religious  sanctions ;  it  may  repress  public  religious  celebrations 
which  disturb  the  public  peace;  in  other  words,  when  religion 
encroaches  on  the  province  of  the  State,  the  State  has  the  right,  and 
is  tmder  the  obligation,  to  assert  its  own  authority,  and  to  protect 
the  general  interests  of  the  nation ;  hut  religion,  as  such,  should 
nedther  be  assisted  nor  persecuted  by  civil  governments. 

Those  Konconformists  who  are  most  active  and  prominent  in 
the  Liberation  movement,  hold  some  such  theory  as  this.  But 
the  theory  is  no  essential  part  of  the  case  of  the  Liberationists.  A 
man  may  be  a  zealous  Liberationist,  and  yet  believe  that  when 
Augustine  came  to  England  it  was  natural  and  expedient  that  the 
Saxon  kings  who  received  the  new  faith  should  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  and  give  to  biBhops  and  mitred  abbots  seats  in  the 
national  councils.  He  may  glory  in  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
statesmen  in  relation  to  Home,  and  may  only  regret  that  the  policy 
was  not  more  consistent,  more  vigorous,  and  more  thorough.  But  the 
question  has  become  one  of  practical  politics,  and  passed  to  the 
"positive  stage." 

t2 
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This  transitioa  bas  been  greatly  aesisted  by  a  clearer  appTeheiiBion 
during  the  last  few  years  of  the  true  nature  of  the  ecclesiafitical 
EstabliBhinetit  in  this  country.  Till  recently  the  popular  conception 
of  it  corresponded  very  closely  with  that  of  Bishop  Warburton.  The 
State  and  the  Church  were  regarded  as  two  great  independent 
powers  which  had  entered  into  an  alliance  for  their  mutual  advan- 
tage—the State  conferring  authority,  dignity,  and  wealth,  the 
Church,  in  return,  surrendering  a  large  measure  of  her  indepen- 
dence, and  engaging  to  promote  the  cause  of  order  and  morality 
among  the  people.  Neither  the  Liberationiats  nor  their  opponents 
have  quite  given  up  this  way  of  stating  the  case.  Conservative 
newspapers  still  describe  the  Church  as  a  great  corporation  posaesA- 
ing  vast  wealth,  which  the  State  is  bound  to  respect  just  as  it 
respects  the  wealth  of  great  landed  proprietors.  Liberation  speakers 
still  denounce  the  injustice  of  which  the  State  is  guilty  in  selecting 
one  Church  out  of  many,  and  conferring  on  its  ministers  excep- 
tional privileges,  and  endowing  them  with  national  property.  The 
Liberation  attack  is  no  doubt  fairly  justified  by  ^hat  Mr.  Freeman 
describes  as  "  the  actual  state  of  English  law  as  to  ecclesiastical 
matters." '  The  Conservative  idea  of  a  great  corporation  is  a  delu- 
sion altogether.  Thereisno  such  corporation  as  tie  Church  of  England 
known  to  English  law.  Nor,  on  the  one  hand,  was  there  ever  any  formal 
contract  between  the  State  and  the  Church,  nor  any  deliberation  on 
the  part  of  the  State  as  to  which  of  several  Churches  it  should 
endow.  Nor  is  there,  properly  speaking,  an  "alliance"  between  the 
Church  and  the  State  in  England  any  more  than  there  is  an 
alliance  between  the  army  and  the  State,  or  between  the  State 
and  the  Civil  Service.  "An  alliance  between  Church  and  State  in  a 
Christian  commonwealth,"  said  Edmund  Burke,  "is,  in  my  opinion, 
an  idle  and  fanciful  speculation.  An  alliance  is  between  two  [hings 
that  are  in  their  nature  distinct  and  independent,  such  as  between 
two  Sovereign  States,  But  in  a  Christian  commonwealth  the  Church 
and  the  State  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  being  different  parts  of 
the  same  whole."  Richard  Hooker  held  the  same  ground.  He  said 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  "  There  is  not  any  man  of  the 
Church  of  England  but  the  same  is  also  a  member  of  the  common- 
wealth, nor  any  member  of  the  commonwealth  which  is  not  also  of 
the  Church  of  England."  This  is  what  Dean  Stanley  means  when 
he  describes  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists  as  "nonconftoni- 
ing  members  of  the  Church  of  England." 

Mr.  Freeman  has  put  the  case  very  clearly : — "  In  early  times  the 
Church  was  simply  the  nation,  looked  at  with  reference  to  religion, 
just  as  the  army  was  the  nation  looked  at  with  reference  to  warfare. 
The  nation  in  its  civil,  its  ecclesiastical,  and  its  military  character 

(I)  See  the  whole  passage,  "  DiseBtablishment  and  DuendowmeaL"  Bj  E^irard  A. 
Freemun,  pp.  -26 — 30. 
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migbt  have  three  sets  of  leaders.'"  "The  whole  thing,  in  short,  like 
everything  else  in  this  country,  came  of  itself.  The  Church  Esta- 
blishment has  just  the  same  history  as  the  House  of  Commone  or  as 
trial  by  jury.  It  is  the  creation  of  the  law ;  but  it  is  not  the 
creation  of  any  particular  law,  but  of  the  general  course  of  our  law, 
written  and  unwritten."*  "The  miiuBters  of  the  Church  were 
national  officers  for  one  set  of  purposes,  enjoying  the  rights  and 
privileges  and  subject  to  the  responsibilities  of  national  officers."^ 
"  This  is  beyond  doubt  the  original  meaning  of  the  Church  being 
'  by  law  established.'  It  does  not  mean,  as  the  word  is  used  now,  an 
'  Established  Church,'  as  opposed  to  some  other  religious  body  which 
is  not  '  established.'  This  is  a  sense  which  grew  up  later.  The 
Church  was  '  established,'  as  any  other  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country  was  established.  It  was  'established'  just  as  government 
by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  was  '  established.'  It  no  more  came 
into  any  man's  head  that  there  could  he  another  Church,  Popish  or 
Puritan,  alongside  of  the  Anglican  Church  established  by  law,  than 
that  there  could  be  another  government,  despotic  or  republican, 
alongside  of  the  limited  monarchy  established  by  law."* 

The  institution  was  the  natural  growth  of  ages,  when  religious 
divisions  were  unknown  in  England,  or  when  they  were  vigorously 
repressed.  In  those  days  the  parishioners  in  every  parish  in  the 
country  were  baptized  at  the  same  font,  'said  the  same  creed,  con- 
fessed to  the  same  priest,  were  married  with  the  same  rites, 
worshipped  before  the  same  altar.  Apart  from  any  "  theory  "  about 
the  limits  of  the  true  province  of  civil  government,  it  was  just  as 
reaaonahle  that  the  priesthood  should  be  a  national  institution  as  the 
magistracy,  just  as  reasonable  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
should  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  Liberationists  to  contend  that  in  those  times 
the  national  organization  for  religious  purposes  was  either  unjust  or 
injurious.  They  may  even  admit  that  it  assisted  to  civilise  the 
nation  and  to  consolidate  national  unity ;  that  the  position  which 
it  gave  to  the  clei^  was  friendly  to  the  diffusion  of  education  and 
encouraged  the  more  peaceful  virtues,  that  the  honours  and 
authority  which  it  conferred  upon  bishops  were  a  wholesome 
restraint  on  the  power  of  rough  and  ignorant  and  turbulent  barons. 

But  the  whole  condition  of  the  nation  has  undergone  a  great  and 
vital  change.  At  the  present  moment  half  the  population  appear 
to  have  given  up  attendance  at  public  worship  altogether.  Of  the 
remaining  half,  the  national  Church  can  claim  only  a  doubtful 
majority.  The  number  of  those  who,  even  on  the  occasion  of 
marriage,  accept  the  office  of  the  national   clergy  is   steadily  de- 

(i)  "DiEostablishment  and  Diaendowment,"  p.  41, 

(2)  Ibid  ,  p.  42.  (3)  Ibid.,  p.  U.  [i)  Iliid.,  pp.  47,  48. 
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clining.'  And  yet  the  national  Churcli  remains.  Its  bishops  are 
still  nomioated  by  tbe  Grown  and  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Ecclesiastical  law  is  still  a  special  branch  of  the  legal  profession;  and 
is  administered  by  special  judges.  There  is  still  a  clergyman  of  the 
national  Church  in  every  parish  ia  the  kingdom.  In  hundreds  of 
caBCB  he  is  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  by  the  Crown.  He 
alone  has  the  right  to  conduct  worship  in  the  parish  church,  and  to 
utter  words  of  sorrow  and  hope  and  consolation,  over  the  dead  that 
are  buried  in  the  parish  graveyard.  He  still  retains  that  civil  right 
to  tithe  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  was  originally  conceded  to 
the  priests  a  thousand  years  ago,  when  all  who  owned  the  land  and 
all  who  cultivated  it  claimed  their  services.  Estates  which  were 
given  by  private  benefectors  or  were  reserved  under  enclosure  acts, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  when  men  were  burnt  or 
imprisoned,  or  exiled  for  disbelieving  their  teaching  or  neglecting 
their  worship,  are  still  appropriated  to  their  support.  "We  have, 
therefore,  the  extraordinary  anomaly  of  a  nalioual  institution  for 
providing  religious  worship  in  which  one  half  of  the  nation  refuse  to 
join,  and  which  is  so  unsatisfactory  to  half  of  the  remaining  half 
that  they  prefer  to  provide  forms  of  worship  of  their  own.  The 
(I)  About  75  per  cont.  of  the  population  are  sUll  married  at  ehurch.  For  the  Church 
ta  claim  three-fourths  of  the  nation  aa  churchmen  becausa  the^  go  to  church  to  be 
married  ia,  however,  most  prepoiterouB.  Inmost  ports  of  the  couotrj' it  is  much  mote 
convenient  to  ba  married  at  chotch  than  to  he  married  at  a  Nonconformist  chiipol.  Ths 
clergyman  unites  in  bimsslf  Iha  office  of  minister  of  religion  and  registrar,  so  that  the 
bridegroom  and  bis  fdende  liave  1«  obtain  the  presence  of  only  one  man  if  Iho  marriage 
is  at  church.  The  Bervices  of  two  men  have  to  be  obtained  at  a  Nonconfonnist 
Tbe  registration  "districts"  are  olao  eilremely  confusing,  and  sometimea 
1  grave  incoDveDiencc.  People  who  have  no  religion  at  all  got  married  at 
church  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  as  nearly  all  the  burglars  and  wife-beatera  committed 
to  gaol  register  themsi'lves  as  "churcbmcn."  Since,  notwitbslAnding  the  Bpodal 
inconvenience  attathing  to  dissecting  wcddingB,  andthsaentimental  attractions  to  vbidi 
oven  Dissenters  are  not  instnsible,  of  a  secvico  celebrated  in  an  ancient  and  beautiful 
bnilding,  a  fourth  of  the  population  sro  married  either  at  chapel  or  at  the  registrar'a 
office— where,  by  the  way,  many  Dissenters  prefer  to  have  their  marriages  legally 
performed — it  is  probable  that  the  returns  of  the  religious  cecsus  of  ISol  irisy  still  be 
imsted.  These  showed,  speaking  broadly,  that  half  the  papulation  were  absent  &om 
wotship  on  census  Sunday;  and  thot  those  who  were  present  were  about  equally 
ilirided  between  the  Establishment  and  the  secla;  in  other  words,  that  the  eects  had 
secured  about  a  fourth  of  the  population.  For  the  Church  to  claim  the  adherenoe  of 
almost  threO'fouiiha  of  the  nation,  on  the  ground  that  about  three-fourths  of  the 
children  educated  in  public  elementary  schools  aro  educated  in  Church  of  England 
schools,  would  bo — well,  I  will  simply  call  it  audacious.  It  is  obvious  that  throughout 
the  rural  districts,  it  is  mrely  practicable,  and  still  more  rarely  desirable,  to  have  mors 
than  one  school  within  the  reach  of  most  of  the  population.  If  there  can  be  only  one 
school,  and  if  that  school  is  a  deDominatiooal  school,  the  school  ia  necessarily  Oie 
school  of  the  clergyman.  Under  our  present  educational  system  v.ist  nuniben  of 
Nonconformists  are  practically  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  Cburch  of  England 
Bcboola :  to  point  to  their  presence  Uicre  as  a  proof  that  their  pai«nt8  ai«  Chntchmea, 
would  bo  to  presume  a  little  too  much  on  the  ignorance  of  the  country.  And  since 
the  Establishment  has  Ihreu-fourths  of  the  children  at  school,  hov  is  it  that  it  haa 
locuied  the  ulteodancc  of  only  a  fourth  of  the  population  at  church  F 
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countiy  is  covered  with  religious  teachers  commissioned  by  the 
State  and  under  its  control,  to  whose  teaching  one  half  of  the  nation 
refdse  to  listen,  while  half  of  the  remaining  half  mset  every  week  to 
listen  to  men  who  by  their  very  separation  from  the  national  Esta- 
blishment imply  that  in  their  judgment  much  of  its  teaching  is 
false,  or  that  its  discipline  or  ritual  merits  strong  condemnation. 
What  they  all  imply  by  their  separation,  many  pi '  them  very 
distinctly  express,  maintaining  that  the  doctrine  of  the  national 
Church  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  of  his  apostles,  that  its 
pt^ty  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  that  some  of  its  offices  are  tainted  with  the  old 
superstitions  which  for  centuries  impaired  the  strength  and 
obscured  the  glory  of  the  religious  life  of  all  Christendom. 

Kor  can  a  stat«sman  disregard  the  bitter  and  vehement  conflicts 
by  which  the  adherenta  of  the  national  Church  are  themselvea 
distracted.  It  seems  probable  that  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
population  regularly  attend  the  services  conducted  by  the  national 
clergy,  and  of  this  number  a  very  considerable  proportion  are 
incessantly  protesting  against  the  manner  in  which  the  services  are 
conducted,  and  denouncing  the  teaching  of  their  authorised  religioua 
instructors.  All  the  boundless  resources  of  theological  abuse  are 
employed  in  the  internecine  conflict.  Evangelical  denounces 
Ritualist,  Ritualist  denounces  Evangelical,  and  they  both  unite  to 
denounce  the  Broad  Churchman ;  while  the  Nonconformists  protest 
against  all  these,  though  with  better  temper  and  greater  modera- 
tion than  they  show  to  each  other.  Take  any  one  type  of  the 
religious  teaching  provided  by  the  national  Establishment,  and  it 
will  probably  be  condemned  by  a  majority  of  the  clergy.  The 
majority  of  tiie  lay  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England  still  sympa- 
thize, I  believe,  with  evangelical  doctrine ;  but  several  years  ago  it 
was  acknowledged  that  the  evangelical  party  could  hardly  claim 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  the  clergy. 

Imagine  any  other  national  establishment  regarded  with  indifier- 
ence,  distrust,  or  hostility  by  three-fourths  of  the  nation  I  Imagine 
any  other  national  establishment  about  the  administration  of  which 
the  remaining  fourth  were  so  seriously  divided  !  A  statesman  would 
at  once  conclude  that  searching  reform  or  immediate  abolition  was 
imperative. 

Any  movement  for  the  reform  of  the  Establishment,  undertaken 
with  a  hope  of  restoring  its  national  character,  would  be  the  most 
quixotic  of  enterprises.  ISo  one  having  any  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  the  various  sections  of  Nonconfonnity  would 
ever  dream  that  such  a  scheme  could  be  successful.  Amiable  and 
scholarly  clergymen — familiar  with  the  ecclesiastical  struggles  of  two 
centuries  ago,  and  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  Nonoonformist  lite- 
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rature  of  tlie  first  half  of  tlie  last  century,  and  Iiaving  perhaps  some 
personal  acquaintance  with  a  few  elderly  Konconformist  laymen  or 
ministerB,  men  of  excellent  character,  and  perhaps  of  large  accotn- 
l^ishments,  but  whoBe  fighting  days  are  over,  and  who  sigh  for  rest 
and  peace — aometimea  talk  hopefully  about  comprehension.  But 
their  proposals  come  too  late.  A  few  Nonconformists  might  be  dis- 
posed to  consider  and  to  accept  a  scheme  of  reconciliation,  if  the 
scheme  were  of  a  kind  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  statesman  to 
submit  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which  would  moke  Church- 
men more  furious  than  any  scheme  for  disestablishment  and  disen- 
dowment ;  but  no  sch^ne,  possible  or  impossible,  would  have  any 
appreciable  effect  in  diminishing  the  strength  of  the  great  Noncmi- 
formist  denominations.  Make  the  Church  comprehensive  enough  to 
admit  those  who  explicitly  deny  Trinitarianism,  and  a  few  Unitarians 
might  come  in ;  but  I  doubt  whether  half  a  dozen  Unitarian  churches 
in  the  countrj'  would  be  closed,  or  half  a  dozen  Unitarian  congrega- 
tions broken  up.  Remove  from  the  services  of  the  Church  all  traces 
of  Saoramentahsm,  and  a  few  eccentric  Independents  might  conform ; 
but  the  meetings  of  the  Congregational  Union  would  be  just  as 
large  and  just  as  active  as  ever ;  there  would  be  no  arrest  of  chapel- 
building  ;  the  men  who  had  gone  over  would  not  be  missed.  Offer 
to  receive  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  bodily  into  the  Church  ;  permit 
them  to  revise  the  Prayer-Book  and  its  offices ;  let  them  pre- 
serve all  their  present  organizations  and  customs, — their  class- 
meetings,  their  love-feasts,  and  their  circuits ;  give  them  sure 
guarantees  that  their  people  would  never  have  to  listen  to  ritualistic 
preaching,  and  that  their  ministers  would  never  have  to  hear  a 
charge  from  the  learned  and  kindly,  but  rather  pedantic,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln ;  and  then,  perhaps,  a  few  score  of  ministers  over  forty  years 
of  age,  and  a  few  dozen  wealthy  laymen,  and  a  few  farmers  who 
find  that  landlords  wOl  not  let  farms  t«  Wesleyan  tenants,  might 
desert  the  ranks ;  but  the  circuits  of  the  ministers  and  the  vacant 
offices  of  the  laymen  would  be  filled  up  in  a  year  or  two ;  Wesley- 
anism  would  remain  as  vigorous  as  before,  and  its  hostility  to  the 
political  Kstablishment  would  be  incalculably  intensified.  Before 
Tractarianism  began  to  be  strong,  when  Evangelicalism  was  the 
supreme  power  in  the  Church,  a  bold,  sagacious,  and  powerful  eccle- 
siastic might,  perhaps,  have  offered  terms  to  "Wesleyan  Methodists 
which  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  would  have  been  ready  to 
accept.  But  the  same  law  of  development  that  has  been  illustrated 
in  the  other  Nonconformist  communities  has  been  illustrated  in  the 
Methodists.  They  left  the  Established  Church  because  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  it.  Having  studied  the  Establishment  under  the 
aspects  which  it  presents  to  those  outside,  nothing  would  induce 
them  to  return. 
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■  It  Bhould  be  remembered  that  the  Xoaconformists  have  painfully 
aiid  laborioualy  built  up  their  separate  organizations.  They,  too, 
have  their  traditions.  They  havo  their  sainta  and  their  martyrs, 
AfiectioD,  loyalty,  and  Teneratioa  biad  them  to  the  faith  and  to  the 
polity  for  which  many  of  them  have  worked  hard,  for  which  some 
of  them  have  suffered  much,  and  which  are  associated  in  the  hearts 
of  all  with  the  memories  they  most  caic  to  cherish,  both  of  the 
living  and  of  the  dead. 

Comprehension  is  hopeless.  Mr,  Brodi'ick,  in  the  last  number 
of  this  Review,  suggests  that  perhaps  "  the  wisest  Nonconformists  " 
may  be  "prepared  to  accept  such  an  ecclesiastical  settlement  as 
would  bring  Church  afFairs  and  the  disposition  of  national  Church 
property  within  the  sphere  and  under  the  effectual  control  of  local 
government." '  I  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  any  settlement  of  this 
kind  that  could  be  proposed  to  Parliament  by  a  responsible  minister. 
Ecclesiastical  struggles,  when  conducted  on  a  national  scale,  are 
sufficiently  hitter ;  parochial  and  municipal  struggles  for  the  control 
of  Church  doctrine  and  discipline  would  be  an  intolerable  scandal. 
Is  the  parish  to  determine  the  question  whether,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Unitarians  are  still  to  be  condemned  to  eternal  perdition  every 
Christmas  morning,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  my  friend,  Mr, 
Crosskey,  is  to  be  appointed  to  the  rectory  with  the  power  of  modifying 
the  service  as  he  pleases  ?  Are  the  rate-payora  to  have  their  choice 
between  a  priest  bringing  testimonials  from  Cardinal  Manning  and  a 
presbyter  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Gumming  ?  How  often 
might  a  decision,  once  reached,  be  revised  ?  Is  there  to  be  a  possi- 
bility of  getting  both  service  and  rector  changed  every  November 
when  Town  Councillors  are  elected  ?  Or  should  the  term  of  office 
be  for  three  years  ?     Or  should  it  be  for  life  P 

Perhaps  it  might  be  recommended  that  the  various  sects,  as  far 
as  they  can  be  accommodated,  should  have  the  free  use  of  the  parish 
church  on  Sunday  in  turn — the  Episcopalians  in  the  morning,  the 
Independents  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Methodists  in  the  evening ; 
and  that  the  tithes  and  the  rent  of  the  glebe  should  be  iairly  dis- 
tributed between  them  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  persona  attending 
the  several  services.  But  what  a  terrible  outcry  there  would  be  in 
that  case  from  Baptists,  Plymouth  Brethren,  Bible  Christians,  Primi- 
tive Methodists,  Unitarians,  and  all  the  other  religious  communities 
that  would  be  left  out  in  the  cold  !  The  larger  Nonconformist  sects 
have  for  the  most  part  no  controversies  with  each  other  now ;  the 
ministers  are  constantly  exchanging  pulpits,  the  congregations  of 
one  sect  show  a  friendly  and  fraternal  interest  in  their  neighbours  by 
going  to  their  tea-meetings  on  week-days,  and  to  their  anniversary 
services  on  Sundays.  But  if  they  ever  so  lost  their  heads  as  to  consent 
*  (1)  FariHightlg  Betiew,  February,  1876,  p.  193. 
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to  aa  ecclesiafitical  Bettlemeat,  which  would  make  them  rivals  for  a 
diare  in  the  eccleBiastical  property  in  every  parish  in  the  kingdom, 
quiet  men  who  care  for  peace  and  Christian  charity  would  have  to 
give  up  church  and  chapel-going  altogether. 

There  may  no  doubt  be  some  districts  in  which  such  a  scheme 
could  be  carried  out  for  a  time,  without  any  grave  practical  diiGculty. 
Where  parishes  have  landlords  who  are  careful  lo  weed  out  Non- 
conformist formers  by  revising  to  accept  Nonconformist  tenants,  and 
where  the  vicars  are  like  the  Vicar  of  Woolavington,  who  thinks  it 
his  duty  to  prevent  a  Nonconformist  Kchoolmiatress  from  being 
employed  by  the  School  Board  lest  she  should  introduce  into  hi« 
ecclesiastical  preserve  "a  probable  cause  of  strife  in  the  shape  of 
schism  in  petticoats,"  '  some  sort  of  agreement  might  be  arrived  at 
which,  perhaps,  would  work  smoothly,  until  the  land  happened  to 
come  into  the  hands  of  a  proprietor  whose  sense  of  justice  was 
unfortunately  more  active  than  his  religious  bigotry,  and  the  living 
into  the  hands  of  a  vicar  whose  zeal  for  charity  was  unhappily 
stronger  than  his  ecclesiastical  antipathies.  But  there  are  thousands 
of  parishes  in  which  dissent  has  made  sure  its  ground,  and  from 
which  neither  landlord  nor  vicar  can  expel  it.  In  every  one  of  these, 
any  scheme  for  remitting  ecclesiastical  afEairs  to  local  control  would 
kindle  a  conflagration  compared  with  which  the  old  conflict  about 
church  rates  was  mere  child's  play.  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
such  a  scheme  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and 
Bradford,  let  any  one  imagine,  who  has  leamt  from  history  or  knows 
from  experience  the  possible  violence  of  religious  enthusiasm  when 
religious  sects  forget  the  true  method  of  diflusing  religious  faith  and 
strive  for  political  supremacy.  Mr,  Brodrick's  scheme — if  I  have  any 
understanding  of  its  principles — would  receive  from  Nonconformists, 
and,  I  venture  to  think,  from  "  the  wisest  NoneonformistB,"  opposi- 
tion as  resolute  as  it  would  receive  from  churchmen. 

Comprehension  is  hopeless.  The  doors  of  the  Church  may  be 
opened  as  wide  as  you  please — the  doors  may  be  taken  down  alto- 
gether— but  the  Nonconformists  will  not  go  in.  It  is  not  my  present 
business  to  justify  their  refusal.  I  have  simply  to  state  the  facts  of 
the  case.  It  must  be  assumed  in  this  discussion,  that  whatever  the 
legislature  may  attempt  in  the  way  of  re-organizing  the  Church  of 
England,  the  religious  communities  which  are  outside  the  Establish- 
ment,  will  remain  outside. 

Further,  the  example  of  Scotland  should  be  suflicient  to  warn  eccle- 
siastical reformers  of  the  probable  effect  of  any  change  intended  to 
make  the  Anglican  Establishment  more  acceptable  to  Nonconformists. 

The  obstacles  to  "  comprehension  "  in  Scotland  are  for  less  serious 

than  in  England.     Between  the  Free  Church — the  strongest  of  the 

(!)  See  the  Vicar's  letter,  Tliiw,  Febniirj  5,  1878. 
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voluntary  communitieB — and  the  Establishment,  the  distinctions  are 
hardly  appreciable  by  most  aouthemers.  The  members  of  the  two 
Churches  accept  the  same  Cah-iniatic  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the 
same  Preebjrterian  polity.  Their  form  of  worship  is  the  same. 
Tbrnr  mode  of  administering  the  Sacraments  is  the  same.  Free 
Churchmen  do  not  deny  that  the  civil  magistrate  may  lawfully  render 
direct  aid  to  the  Church  of  Christ ;  they  have  never  renounced  the 
theory  of  a  national  ecclesiastical  Establishment.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  Patronage  Bill  passed  two  years  ago,  transferring  the 
appointment  to  livings  from  the  crown,  from  t^wn  councils,  and  from 
private  patrons,  to  the  communicants  of  the  Scotch  Church,  would 
open  the  way  for  a  reconciliation.  The  old  law  of  patronage  was  the 
principal  gromid  on  which  the  Free  Churchmen  seceded  ;  its  repeal 
seemed  the  first  step  towards  their  re- absorption. 

But  the  Free  Church  strongly  objects  to  being  re-absorbed. 
Speaking  at  Jedburgh  a  few  weeks  ago.  Dr.  Rainy,  the  most 
powerful,  perhaps,  of  the  Free  Church  leaders,  was  referring  to  those 
friends  of  the  Establishment  who  said  to  the  Free  Churchmen, 
"  You  may  all  come  back  to  us  now,  we  see  nothing  to  hinder  you," 
and  a  voice  in  the  meeting  cried,  "  Hear."  "  Ah,  very  well,"  said 
Dr.  Boiny,  "  then  my  reply  is,  we  are  the  judges,  and  not  you,  as  to 
whether  there  is  anything  to  hinder  ua.  We  have  judged  very 
plainly  and  emphatically.  You  may  think  our  decision  unreason- 
able ;  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  think  so.  But  you  must  take  it  to 
be  a  fact.  And  you  must  remember  that  when  an  Establishment 
ceases  to  command  the  adherence  of  large  masses  of  the  people,  the 
change  in  its  position  is  simply  a  fact  to  be  accepted.  The  opinion 
which  you  entertain  that  the  separation  is  unreasonable,  can  do  just 
nothing  at  all  to  alter  the  facts,  nor  to  alter  the  conclusions  to  be 
deduced  irom  them."  This  is  not  very  encouraging  to  the  authors  of 
schemes  for  comprehension.  In  Scotland  the  first  proposal  of  that  sort 
is  firmly  declined  by  the  very  Church  which  eccleaiaetical  politicians 
might  naturally  have  supposed  would  listen  to  their  plans  with  the 
greatest  lavour.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  Free  Church  leaders,  instead 
of  being  attracted  and  soothed,  are  provoked.  They  regard  the  policy 
of  comprehension  as  an  insidious  attempt  to  dissolve  and  to  break  up 
their  own  Church.  The  Patronage  Bill  has  made  thom  Liberation ists. 
The  first  attempt  at  "comprehension  "  in  Scotland  is  answered  by  a 
movement  for  DiseatabHshment  and  Disendowment.  In  England 
Himilar  attempts  would  provoke  similar  irritation  and  resentment 
among  the  English  I^onconformists,  and  the  present  antagonism  to 
the  Establishment,  instead  of  being  alleviated,  would  be  intensified. 

What  was  once  the  Church  of  the  notion  has  now  practically 
become  the  Church  of  a  sect — of  a  sect  which,  if  we  are  to  reckon 
only  those  who  regularly  attend  its  services,  does  not  include,  in  all 
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probability,  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  population.  There  is  no 
chance  of  making  it  anything  else  than  the  Church  of  a  sect.  The 
Liberation ists  maintain  that  the  time  for  disestablishing  it  has  fully 
come.  Some  of  the  political  and  general  grounds  on  which  ttc  urge 
this  policy,  I  propose  to  state  as  briefly  as  1  can. 

"We  think  it  a  monstrous  injustice  that  a  great  national  institution 
should  be  maintained  for  the  advantage  of  a  mere  section  of  the 
community ;  we  think  that  the  injustice  is  not  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  the  persona  who  receive  the  benefits  conferred  by  this  institu- 
tion are  eminently  respectable  on  account  of  their  rank,  their  poKtical 
influence,  their  wealth,  their  learning,  the  excellence  of  theit  per- 
sonal character,  and  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  their  piety.  To 
demonstrate  the  injustice,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  do  more  thoo 
state  the  facts  which  illustrate  the  failure  of  the  Establishment  to 
retain  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  people  in  its  communion.  To  describe 
its  clergy  as  the  national  clergy  is  a  courteous  but  transparent 
fiction.  There  is  something  entertaining  in  the  seriousness  with  which 
the  clergy  assume  that  the  fiction  rests  oa  a  solid  basts  of  fact.  The 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  appears  to  have  been  challenged  lately  by 
some  gentleman  on  the  manner  in  which  he  exercised  his  episcopal 
patronage.  The  Bishop  replied  that  ho  did  not  administer  his  patron- 
age "  upon  any  '  system,'  if  by  that  word  is  understood  any  fixed 
routine  or  order  of  procedure,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  seniority."  In 
the  Bishop's  opinion — and  he  states  it  with  edifying  gravity — "  the 
patron  is  simply  a  trustee  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  theparisfiioaers." 
"  The  right  of  the  pan'i/u'oiiers  to  the  best  and  fittest  pastor  that  I  can 
find  for  them  is  the  only  vested  interest  or  right  that  I  can  recognise 
in  the  case.'"  How  droll  it  must  all  sound  to  the  Nonconformigts 
in  the  various  parishes  of  his  lordship's  diocese !  Hia  lordahip  is 
a  trustee  for  their  spiritual  interests.  They  have  a  right  to 
the  best  and  fittest  pastor  he  can  find  for  them,  and  that  is  the 
only  vested  interest  or  right  that  he  can  recognise.  And  when 
the  best  or  fittest  pastor  comes,  the  services  and  collections  in 
"Bethesda"  and  "Mount  Zion "  and '.' Ebenezer "  have  to  go  on 
just  the  same  as  before;  and  the  beat  and  fittest  pastor  receives 
eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  a  year  for  taking  charge  of  the 
spiritual  interests  of  parishioners,  half  or  two-thirds  of  whom  never 
pass  through  the  porch  of  his  church.  It  is  the  same  fiction  which 
dominates  the  imagination  of  the  clergymen  whose  speeches  I  occa- 
sionally  read  in  the  newspapers,  and  who  make  earnest  appeals  to 
the  public  for  sympathy  and  sometimes  for  help,  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  charge  of  twelve  thousand,  sixteen  thousand,  and  twenty 
thousand  souls.  There  may  be  a  Koman  Catholic  bishop  in  the 
[))  The  Bishop's  letter  was  published  in  the  Tiinea  ofjununry  31,  1876. 
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parisli  with  half  a  dozen  priests  residing  with  him,  and  a  Homan 
Catholic  cathedral  with  a  congregation  of  a  thousand  Irish  people 
every  Sunday.  There  may  be  a  Unitarian  minister  and  a  hundred 
of  his  congregation  among  the  "  twenty  thousand  souls."  The  parish 
may  be  dotted  over  with  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Independent  chapela. 
There  may  be  three  times  as  many  people  in  the  non-established 
churches  on  Sunday  morning  and  evening  as  there  are  in  the  parish 
church.  But  the  tradition  of  the  days  when  the  pariah  priest  was 
really  the  priest  of  the  parish,  retains  its  hold  upon  the  mind  of  the 
vicar.  He  cannot  look  the  actual  facts  of  his  position  in  the  face. 
If  he  did,  and  if  he  shaped  his  language  according  to  them,  he 
would  unintentionally  become  a  promoter  of  the  movement  for 
Disestablishment. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  bringing  home  to  one's  mind  the  position 
of  the  Establishment  as  a  whole  is  to  look  at  the  position  of  a 
parochial  clergyman.  By  his  own  acknowledgment,  by  his  own 
claims,  and  by  universal  consent,  it  is  his  duty  to  provide  religious 
instruction  and  celebrate  religious  worship  for  the  whole  parish.  It 
is  on  this  ground  that  he  receives  his  clerical  status  and  his  clerical 
income.  This  is  the  only  explanation  of  his  exceptional  position  and 
privileges.  But  there  is  a  large  section  of  his  parishioners  to  whom 
he  never  dreams  of  offering  religious  instruction,  and  to  whom  he 
knows  it  would  be  useless  to  give  any  invitation  to  unite  with  him  in 
worship.  To  them  he  is  a  heretic ;  doctrines  and  practices  which  he 
denounces  as  "  fond  things  vainly  invented,  and  grounded  on  no 
warranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God," 
are  to  them  among  the  most  sacred  parts  of  their  religion ;  to  them 
he  is  a  mere  imitation  priest ;  and  his  claims  to  priestly  authority 
they  regard  with  invincible  contempt.  There  is  another  section  of 
his  parishioners  whose  minds  arc  finally  made  up  to  reject  a  creed 
for  their  rejection  of  which  he  menaces  them  on  every  great  festival 
of  the  Church  with  eternal  perdition.  There  is  another  section  of 
them  who  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the  service  he  uses  in  the 
administration  of  infant  baptism  oncourages  a  most  pernicious 
superstition.  There  is  another  section  who,  while  agreeing  with 
these  in  their  protest  against  the  service,  go  further  still,  and  are  fully 
persuaded  that  infants  ought  not  to  be  baptized  at  all. 

Can  it  be  imagined  that  these  people  con  regard  with  equanimity 
the  presence  in  the  parish  of  a  clergyman  who  is  legally  invested 
with  a  position  which  their  own  ministers  cannot  claim,  who  ia 
supported  by  funds  which  are  declared  to  be  intended  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  spiritual  interests  of  all  of  them,  but  whose  services 
they  are  obhged  to  decline  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  can 
regard  his  position  as  anything  else  than  on  injury  to  themselves  ? 
Ought  any  one  to  be  astonished  if  they  maintain  that  the  property 
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from  which  he  receives  hia  income  ia  unjustly  appropriated  ?  Can 
a  fair-minded  statesman,  with  whatever  indifference  he  may  r^ard 
the  theological  differences  of  the  sects,  honestly  say  that  these  people 
have  not  sufficient  reosoQ  for  complaint  P 

Their  case  is  even  stronger  than  it  appears  from  this  statement  of 
it.  To  say  that,  they  derive  no  advantage  from  the  official  who 
receives  an  income  and  a  certain  status  to  take  charge  of  their 
spiritual  interests  is  not  enough.  They  believe  that  his  religiooB 
teaching  and  the  religious  ser^aces  which  he  conducts  are  in  many 
particulars  positively  mischievous  to  the  interests  which  are 
entrusted  to  his  care.  Their  objections  to  the  ecclesiastical  polity 
■which  he  represents,  or  to  his  teaching,  or  to  his  mode  of  conducting 
worship,  are  bo  strong  that  they  have  set  up  churches  of  their  own. 
Their  grievance  is  not  merely  that  they  receive  no  benefit  fi^om  the 
national  arrangements  for  the  promotion  of  their  religious  wel&re, 
but  that  under  these  arrangements  the  roBOurces  of  a  national  iostitu- 
tion  and  the  whole  weight  of  that  national  authority  with  which 
the  clergy  are  invested,  are  thrown  on  the  side  of  religious  doctrines 
which  they  believe  to  be  erroneous,  and  of  an  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion of  which  they  strongly  disapprove.  Oongregationalists,  Baptists, 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Unitarians,  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  Bomanists,  are  all  maintaining  a  creed,  a  polity,  a  form  of 
worship  to  which  the  State  is  positively  hostile.  They  are  tolerated 
by  the  law,  but  the  law  covers  the  country  with  a  clergy  charged 
with  the  duty  of  condemning  as  erroneous  what  these  noncon- 
forming communities  hold  to  be  the  most  sacred  truth,  and  with  the 
duty  of  defending  as  true  what  these  communities  condenm  an  false. 
There  is  a  religious  quarrel  between  the  State  and  half  the  people  who 
care  sufficiently  for  reKgious  observances  to  attend  public  worship 
with  any  regularity.  The  State  is  on  one  side ;  they  are  on  the 
other.  The  quarrel  is  not  accidental  and  temporary.  The  malcon- 
tents have  constructed  at  great  cost  permanent  organizations  to 
assert  the  various  forms  of  faith  and  worship  to  which  th^  State  is 
antagonistic.     They  have  forced  the  State  to  tolerate  them. 

I  ask  again,  Can  any  statesmnn  imagine  that  the  people  outside 
the  ecclesiastical  Establishment  will  feci  no  sense  of  wrong?  Their 
grievance  is  not  against  the  clergy  but  against  the  State.  Their 
principles  and  their  traditions  lead  them  to  recognise  and  to  respect 
in  others  that  freedom  of  religious  thought  which  they  claim  for 
themselves ;  but  when  the  State  takes  sides  with  one  rehgious  com- 
munity  against  them  all,  they  resent  it  as  an  injustice. 

But  the  adherents  of  the  "  sects  "  who  number  a  fourth  of  the 
population,  and  the  people  who  go  to  church  who  number  another 
fourth,  are  equalled  in  number  by  those  who  neglect  public  worship 
altogether.     Of  these  there  are  many,  no  doubt,  who  think  that 
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religious  faith  is  an  excellent  tbing  for  mankind  generally,  that  it 
encourages  many  virtues  which  are  of  great  value  to  Bociety,  and  is 
a  strong  support  of  social  order ;  but  having  no  &itb  themselves 
they  doubt  whether  the  institutions  of  worship  would  be  maintained, 
especially  among  the  poor,  to  whom  they  imagine  religion  is  most 
necessary,  if  the  State  withdrew  its  aid  from  the  clergy.  These 
persons  are  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Establishment  as 
they  are  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  police.  There  are 
others,  again — not  very  many,  I  imagine — whose  faith  in  the 
Christian  revelation  is  strong  and  deep,  but  whose  religions  life  is 
solitary  and  recluse.  They  recognise  no  obligation  to  unite  with 
others  in  worship.  Those  intense  religious  sympathies,  which,  apart 
from  any  obligation,  make  common  prayer  and  common  praise  a 
necessity  and  a  delight,  have  never  stirred  their  hearts.  But  since 
they  see  that  most  men,  who  have  any  religiouB  earnestness,  have  an 
instinctive  longing  to  unite  in  public  acts  of  devotion,  and  appear  to 
derive  some  benefit  or  satisfaction  from  the  religious  stimulus  or 
instruction  of  preaching,  they  think  it  expedient  that  there  should 
be  a  national  church.  The  loose,  desultory  kind  of  religious  fellow- 
ship which  exists  among  the  adherents  of  a  national  church  seems  to 
them  the  next  best  thing  to  absolute  religious  reserve  and  solitude. 
The  strong  and  vital  union  which  binds  together  the  members  of 
most  of  the  "sects"- repels  them.  They  are  fevourable  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Establishment,  because  while  it  affords  some 
satisfaction  to  the  social  religious  instincts  it  leaves  the  individual 
very  much  aloue. 

These  two  classes,  however,  are  very  far  from  exhausting  that  half 
of  the  nation  which  has  renounced  or  never  formed  the  habit  of 
public  worship.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who 
have  consciously  abandoned  all  religions  faith.  There  are,  in  all 
probability,  stOl  more  who  while  claiming  to  retain  what  they 
describe  as  religious  faith,  reject  the  symbols  and  creeds  of  every 
church  commonly  recognised  as  Christian,  reject  the  creed  of  Mr. 
Martineau  as  categorically  as  they  reject  the  creed  of  Cardinal 
Manning.  In  addition  to  these,  who  are  positively  hostile  to  the 
religious  ends  for  which  the  Establishment  exists,  there  are  vast 
masses  who  regard  these  ends  with  indifference,  and  whose  strength 
is  wholly  absorbed  in  business,  in  pleasure,  or  in  the  common  anxieties 
and  sorrows  of  life.  Those  who,  for  whatever  reason,  desire  the 
Church  to  be  maintained  for  the  sake  of  other  pec^le,  though  they 
never  attend  its  services  themselves,  form,  in  all  probability,  an 
insignificant  fraction  of  that  class  of  the  population  which  I  am  now 
considering.  It  comes  therefore  to  this : — Half  of  the  people  attend 
public  worship  of  some  kind,  and  of  these,  half  refuse  to  attend  the 
service  of  the  national  Church ;  and  the  enormous  majoriiy  of  the 
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remaining  half  are  either  actively  hostile  to  the  existence  of  the 
Establiflbmeut  or  sluggishly  indifferent  to  it. 

The  injustice  of  perpetuating  the  national  Church  now  that  it  has 
become  the  Church  of  a  mere  section  of  the  people,  is  not  the  only 
ground  on  which  Liberationists  press  for  Disestablishment.  The 
existence  of  the  national  Church  provokes  religious  persecution,  and 
covers  religious  persecution  with  what  is  very  naturally  regarded  as 
a  legal  sanction.  The  State  is  on  the  side  of  the  faith  and  polity  oif 
the  dominant  sect,  and,  to  that  extent,  is  hostile  to  all  other  sects. 
By  the  encouragement  and  aid  which  are  given  to  one  church,  it 
does  its  best  to  depress  and  to  defeat  all  other  churches.  In  doing 
this  it  employs  the  authority  of  law  and  its  power  to  dispose  of 
public  property.  Landlords  who  refuse  farms  to  dissenting  tenants 
may  fairly  say,  that  they  are  only  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical policy  of  the  nation.  The  power  of  the  State  is  used  to 
maintain  the  Establishment ;  the  power  of  the  landowner  may  be 
used  just  as  legitimately  for  the  same  purpose.  The  evil  spirit  is 
contagious.  How  it  works  was  illustrated  very  lately  in  a  speech 
delivered,  not  by  a  Birmingham  agitator,  but  by  the  President  of 
the  Wesleyan  Conference.  "  He  knew  cases  in  which  Methodists 
had  had  their  names  placed  on  the  lists  of  nomination  for  high  civic 
offices,  and  their  names  had  been  struck  out  simply  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  Methodists.  On  the  same  ground,  also,  Methodist 
farmers  had:  been  driven  from  their  farms ;  and  jMethodist  shop- 
keepers had  been  compelled  to  close  their  shops,  orders  Laving  gone 
forth  that  nobody  was  to  trade  there.  He  could,  within  three  days, 
fill  sixteen  pages  of  the  Times  newspaper  with  accounts  of  oppres- 
sion of  the  like  kind."  The  Watchmiin,  the  weekly  organ  of  the 
Wealeyans,  and  a  newspaper  which  is  well  known  to  be  extremely 
moderate  in  its  political  and  ecclesiastical  principles,  sustains  these 
charges  in  a  leading  article.  "  There  are  vefy  many  villages  in 
England,"  it  says,  "  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  bit  of  land  on 
which  to  build  a  chapel ;  and  if  a  farmer  opens  his  house  for  a  prayer- 
meeting,  or  his  bam  for  preaching,  he  will  probably  have  to  leave 
his  farm  and  all  his  unexhausted  improvements."  It  is  impossible 
for  a  Nonconformist  minister  of  any  denomination  to  travel  through 
a  rural  district  of  England  without  hearing  innumerable  stories  of 
the  annoyances  and  oppression  to  which  his  follow  Nonconformists 
are  subjected — annoyances  which  arc  often  so  petty  as  to  provoke 
contempt  rather  than  anger,  oppression  sometimes  so  cruel  as  to 
justify  fierce  indignation. 

Beligious  bigotry  will,  of  course,  exist  in  the  absence  of  an  eccle- 
siastical Establishment.  Protestants  will  be  unjust  to  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Roman  Catholics  to  Protestants,  the  orthodox  to 
heretics,    and   heretics    to   the  orthodox,    though   the   State   may 
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take  no  part  in  the  strife.  But  religious  prejudice  and  zeal  appear 
to  have  far  leas  to  do  with  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  N^onconformists 
than  the  spirit  of  politico-ecclesiastical  partisanship.  When  a 
landlord  tells  an  aj^Ucant  for  a  &nn  that  "  it  is  essential  the  tenant 
should  be  a  ChurcbmaD,  and  have  £10  an  acre  of  unencumbered 
capita],"  he  may,  perhaps,  sometimeB  be  as  anxious  that  the  tenant 
ehonld  actually  go  to  church  as  that  the  capital  should  be  actually  put 
upon  the  land ;  but  I  hazard  very  little  in  saying  that  in  most  cases 
the  condition  imposed  is  satisfactorily  fulfilled  if  the  tenant  keeps 
away  firom  the  village  chapel,  though  he  may  never  enter  the  village 
church.  The  landlord  seldom  cares  very  much  about  making  his 
estate  a  settlement  of  Anglican  saints ;  but  the  Church  is  one  of  the 
institutions  of  the  country;  the  clergyman  is  the  authorised  and 
official  religious  teacher  of  the  parish ;  dissent  is  insubordination,  a 
revolt  against  authority ;  and  the  same  spirit  which  makes  Dissenters 
worship  in  the  way  they  think  best  is  very  apt  to  make  them'  vote  as 
they  think  and  not  as  they  are  told.  Baptists,  Congregationalists, 
Hethodists,  are  at  least  as  zealous  for  their  religious  hi&  as 
Churchmen  ;  but  who  has  ever  seen  a  letter  in  which  the  applicant 
for  a  farm  was  tcJd  that  "it  is  essential  the  tenant  should  be  a 
'Baptist,  Congregationalist,  Methodist,  and  have  £10  an  acre  of 
onencumbered  capital "  ? 

The  spirit  which  in  favourable  circumstances  leads  to  persistent 
and  systematic  persecution,  has  effecte  of  another  kind,  but  hardly 
less  mischievous,  where  public  opinion  is  too  vigilant  and  Noncon- 
formity too  strong  for  persecution  to  be  possible.  I  think  that 
Dean  Stanley  has  somewhere  said  that  the  Establishment  has  the 
advantage  of  keeping  the  Church  in  the  main  current  of  the  national 
life.  The  argument,  whoever  invented  it,  is  a  very  favourite  one 
with  Broad  Churchmen.  It  is  rather  a  dangerous  argument  for  the 
friends  of  the  Establishment  to  handle.  It  has  two  edges,  and  the 
one  which  cute  the  fingers  of  the  Liberationiste  is  not  the  sharpest. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  only  too  true  that  Nonconformists 
ha^  been  s^tarated  from  "  the  main  current  of  the  national  life." 
Their  separation  is  an  evil  for  the  nation  as  well  as  for  themselves. 
But  to  ground  on  this  fact  an  argument  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
£stabli^ment,  is  a  lo^cal  audacity  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
parallel. 

Yes,  the  Nonconfomiisto  have  lost  the  advantage  of  being 
in  the  main  current  of  the  national  life.  But  why  P  The .  Cor- 
poration Act  excluded  them  &om  municipal  offices ;  the'^Conventicle 
Act  forced  them  to  celebrate  their  worship  in  a  secrecy  as  deep  as 
that  in  which  conspirators  hatoh  their  plots ;  the  Five  Mile  Act 
drove  their  ministers  into  solitary  parts  of  the  country ;  the  Test  Act 
excluded  them  from  all  civil,  naval,  and  military  employments.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  Churchmen  should  have  one  advantage  over  Non- 
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conformists — the  advantage  of  having  beea  for  tvo  hundred  years 
in  the  main  current  of  the  national  life.  Nonconformists  were 
excluded  from  the  national  univerBities,  and  compelled  to  get  vhat 
education  they  could  in  private  academies — situated  often  in  obscure 
towns — ^wbere  ten  or  twenty  young  men,  all  of  the  same  religious 
faith  and  traditions,  received  the  teaching  of  one  or  two  learned 
men  who  were  not  likely  to  know  much  about  the  main  current 
of  the  national  life.  Even  these  academies  provoked  the  jealouBies 
or  the  fears  of  the  dominant  sect,  and  an  Act  was  passed  for  their 
suppression.  Queen  Anno  died  on  the  very  day  the  Act  was  to 
have  come  into  operation.  Never,  perhaps,  was  a  political  thanks- 
giving more  sincere  or  more  fervent  than  that  which  Thomas  Brad- 
bury offered  in  Fetter  Lane  Chopel  that  morning.  He  had  met 
Bishop  Bumet  in  Smithfield  before  service,  and  said  to  the  kindly 
prelate,  "I  am  thinking  whether  I  shall  have  the  constancy  and 
resolution  of  that  noble  company  of  martyrs  whose  ashes  are  deposited 
in  this  place,  for  I  most  assuredly  expect  to  see  similar  times  of 
violence  and  persecution,  and  that  I  shall  be  called  to  suffer  in  a 
like  cause."  The  Bishop  told  him  the  Queen  was  dying,  and  pro- 
mised that  as  soon  as  she  was  dead  he  would  send  a  messe&ger  to 
Fetter  Lane ;  Bradbury  was  still  preaching  when  the  messenger 
reached  the  gallery  of  the  chapel,  and  dropped  the  handkerchief 
from  the  front  gallery,  which  was  to  be  the  sign  that  the  Queen  was 
no  more.  In  the  prayer  after  the  sermon,  the  Nonconformist  gave 
thanks  for  the  deliverance  of  the  nation,  and  invoked  the  blessing  of 
Qod  on  C^rge  I.  and  the  House  of  Hanover.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  explain  how  it  has  happened  that  the  Established  Church  has 
the  inestimable  advantage  which  is  claimed  for  it. 

Nor  is  it  any  reply  to  remind  us  that  this  happened  in  1714,  more 
than  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  and  that  since  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  the  State  has  pursued  a  more  just  and  kindly 
policy.  It  is  true  that  the  worst  and  most  cruel  laws  enacted  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  Church  were  repealed  when  William  III. 
came  to  the  throne,  and  that  the  re-action  under  the  reign  of  Q«een 
Anne  was  checked  by  her  death.  But  the  struggle  to  remove 
disabilities  imposed  upon  the  refusal  to  conform  to  the  national 
Church,  has  lasted  down  to  our  own  times,  and  the  exclusive  spirit 
has  survived  exclusive  laws.  We  are  still  "  Two  Nations,"  and  the 
division  will  last  as  leng  as  the  Establishment  lasts. 

The  lines  which  separate  the  adherents  of  the  privileged  Church 
from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  are  not  so  firm  and  so  strong  as  they  were 
a  generation  ago.  The  provincial  spirit  on  both  sides  is  giving 
way.  Churchmen  read  the  books  of  Nonconformists ;  Nonconformists 
read  the  books  of  Churchmen ;  in  the  great  commonwealth  of  litera- 
ture, ecclesiastical  prejudices  are  largely  forgotten.  The  intenser 
religious  earnestness  which  has  been  manifested,  both  inside  and 
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outside  the  Cliurch,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  if  it  has  added 
eomething  to  the  Tehemence  of  theological  controversy,  has  made 
Christian  men  of  all  churches  vividly  conscious  that  Jhey  have  a 
common  faith,  common  hopes,  and  a  common  religious  life.  Non- 
conformists who  are  very  vigorous  Liberationists  do  honour  to  the 
int^;rity,  the  sanctity  and  the  zeal  which  are  found  among  the  clergy 
of  the  Establishment ;  Churchmen  who  think  that  the  success  of  the 
liberation  movement  would  inflict  immeasurable  harm  upon  the 
country,  are  equally  just  and  generous  to  their  opponents.  It  haa 
been  discovered  that  men  may  be  firmly  opposed  to  each  other  in  this 
controversy,  and  yet  remain  hearty  friends  in  private  life ;  that  they 
can  dine  together,  borrow  each  other's  books,  discuss  the  questions  at 
issae  between  them  without  heat,  and  regard  each  other  with 
cordial  affection  and  esteem. 

But,  after  all,  the  force  of  individual  influence  is  powerless 
against  a  great  national  institution.  Let  one  class  of  the  conminnity 
retain  privileges  which  have  ceased  to  have  any  justification  in  the 
actual  condition  of  the  nation,  and  the  possession  of  privilege  will 
encourage  violence  and  oppression.  Let  another  class  be  dis- 
cooraged  and  wronged  and  the  sense  of  injury  will  create  distrust 
and  resentment. 

Centuries  ago  it  may  have  been  expedient  that  "the  main  current 
of  the  national  life "  should  be  deepened  and  strengthened  by 
politico-ecclesiastical  embankments.  This  is  a  theoretical  opinion 
which  for  the  moment  I  do  not  care  to  dispute.  Our  contention  is, 
that  the  embankments  are  now  in  mid-stream ;  that  instead  of 
improving  the  political  navigation,  they  make  it  dangerous ;  that 
the  river  has  broken  through  the  old  works,  and  has  made  a  second 
channel  for  itself.  If  there  was  ever  a  time  when,  for  the  sake  of 
perfecting  our  national  and  social  unity,  it  was  wise  to  have  a 
national  Church,  that  time  has  for  ever  gone  by.  The  national 
Church  is  the  occasion  of  our  most  angry  political  conflict^  and  of 
the  most  mischievous  of  our  social  schisms. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  simplest  and  moat  obvious  illustrations  of  the 
disappearance  of  all  those  conditions  which  may  have  made  a  national 
Church  expedient  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our  history,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  present  constitution  of  Parliament.  So  long  sfi  the  Church 
remains  national.  Parliament  must  retain  its  present  authority  in  all 
ecclesiastical  aflfairs.  The  ecclesiastical  functions  of  Parliament  are 
an  essentia  element  in  the  constitution  of  the  existing  establish- 
ment. But  an  assembly  less  competent  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  the  Church,  it  would  be  difficult  for  human  ingenuity 
to  devise.  The  answer  is  that  the  arrangement  exists.  If  Parlia- 
ment had  not  been  discharging  high  ecclesiastical  functions  for 
centuries.  Dean  Stanley  himsell  would  hardly  venture  to  maintain 
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that  Parliament  was  the  best  of  all  possible  assemblies  for  adminis- 
lering  the  affiurs  of  a  Church.  Even  the  present  Parliament,  though 
largely  returned  in  the  interest  of  the  clergy,  hardly  appears  to 
possess  the  characteristics  and  qualifications  which  we  look  for  in  a 
great  ecclesiastical  court. 

Theoretically,  the  ecclesiastical  functions  of  Parliament  may  be 
indefensible,  but  are  there  adequate  practical  reasons  for  a  change  ? 

The  challenge  is  perfectly  fair,  and  ought  to  be  met.  We  main- 
tain that  Parliament  is  overtasked,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
has  neither  time  nor  strength  to  get  through  the  necessary  public 
business  of  the  nation,  and  that  while  important,  measures  like 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  of  last  aession  are  postponed  from 
year  to  year,  because  there  is  not  adequate  opportunity  for  discussing 
them,  it  is  a  great  evil  that  the  House  should  be  required  to  r^u- 
late  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  a  fourth  of  the  population.  Th^  Act 
for  the  Eegulation  of  Public  Worship,  passed  in  1874,  attracted 
public  attention,  and  every  one  knows  how  many  nights  it  con- 
sumed, and  how  it  obstructed  general  political  business.  But  the 
number  of  ecclesiastical  measures  brought  before  Parliament  every 
session  is  very  much  greater  than  most  people  suppose.  The  number 
of  the  ecclesiastical  measures  which  become  law,  and  which  therefore 
get  read  a  first,  second,  and  third  time,  and  pass  through  com- 
mittee, is  very  considerable.  In  1871  there  was  an  Act  to  amend 
the  law  relating  to  ecclesiastical  dilapidations;  the  amending  Act 
was  amended  in  1872.  In  1871  there  were  also  Acts  to  amend  the 
law  relating  to  the  Tables  of  Lessons  and  Psalter  contained  in  the 
Prayer  Book ;  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  sequestration  of  ecclesi- 
astical benefices ;  to  amend  certain  Act«  relating  to  church-building ; 
to  amend  and  define  the  law  relating  to  private  chapels  belonging 
to  colleges,  schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other  public  institutions; 
and  an  Act  providing  for  the  resignation  of  clergymen  incapacitated 
for  service,  and  determining  their  pensions ;  in  the  next  year  there 
was  a  similar  Act  providing  for  the  resignation  of  deans  and  canons. 
In  1872  there  was  an  Act  making  it  illegal  for  any  clerk  in  orders, 
parish  clerk,  vestry  clerk,  or  other  persons,  to  demand  fees  for  bap- 
tism, or  for  the  registration  of  baptism,  in  certain  churches  and  chapels 
of  the  Church  of  England  by  law  established,  the  vested  rights  of 
the  present  holders  of  any  office  who  may  be  entitled  by  any  Act  of 
Parliament  to  claim  fees  being  respected.  In  the  same  year  there 
was  an  Act  securing  the  free  use  of  seats  in  certain  churches; 
an  Act  amending  the  Act  of  Uniformity ;  and  an  Act  for  the 
alteration  of  the  boundaries  of  dioceses.  In  1873  there  was  an 
Act  to  amend  a  previous  Act,  passed  in  the  present  reign,  for  the 
regulation  of  cathedrals,  and  to  facilitate  the  endowment  of  canonries 
by  private  bene&ctions  ;  an  Act  for  amending  the  Tithe  Commuta- 
tion Acts   with  reepect  to  market    gardens  ;    and  an    Act    for 
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iimending  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners'  Acts  of  1840  and  1850, 
and  for  other  purposes.  In  1874,  in  addition  to  the  Public  Worship 
Begolstion  Act,  there  was  an  Act  for  extending  to  the  present 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  the  regulations  of  a  previous  Act  relating  to  the 
leave  of  absence  of  Indian  bishops  ;  an  Act  providing  that,  except 
under  certain  defined  conditions,  no  person  ordained  by  any  bishop 
other  than  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  or  Ireland,  shall 
ofiSciate  as  priest  or  deacon  in  any  church  or  chapel  in  England.  In 
1875  there  was  an  Act  making  perpetual  an  Act  passed  six  years 
before,  providing  for  the  resignation  of  bishops ;  an  Act  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  bishopric  of  St.  Albans ;  and  an  Act  providing 
for  returns  relating  to  ecclesiastical  fees,  and  for  other  purposes. 
How  many  ecolesiastical  bills  have  been  before  Parliament  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  which  have  been  defeated  on  the  second 
reading,  or  been  extinguished  in  committee,  I  have  no  means  at  hand 
for  ascertaining ;  but  the  Tintes  of  this  very  moruiug  (February  17)' 
contains  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  time  of  Parliament 
is  consumed  by  the  defeated  as  well  as  the  successful  attempts  at 
ecclesiastical  legislation.  The  debate  on  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  bill 
for  the  increase  of  the  episcopate  extends  over  four  columns ;  it  occu- 
pied nearly  the  whole  of  an  afternoon  sitting,  and  was  then  practically 
withdrawn. 

Private  members  are  complaining  that  they  have  not  the  chance  of 
getting  a  day  for  measures  in  which  their  constituents  are  deeply 
interested ;  and  in  July  the  Qovemment  will  announce  with  pro- 
found regret  that  important  bUls  must  be  withdrawn  hecause  the 
press  of  business  has  made  it  impossible  to  find  time  to  discuss  them. 
If  a  clerk  were  ti  spend  a  couple  of  hours  every  day  copying  music 
for  a  church  choir  when  he  ought  to  be  copying  invoices,  he  would 
be  just  as  guilty  of  robbing  his  master  as  if  he  took  money  out  of 
the  till.'  The  time  of  ParUament  belongs  to  the  nation  just  as  the 
time  of  a  clerk  belongs  to  the  manufacturer  who  employs  him  ;  and 
the  work  of  the  nation  suffers,  and  suffers  severely,  through  the 
time  which  Parliament  is  giving  to  the  ecolesiastical  business  of  a 
fraction  of  the  people. 

There  is  another  reason  for  relieving  Parliament  of  its  present 
ecclesiaatical  functions,  a  reason  which  to  many  persons  will  have 
great  urgency.  It  is  plainly  impossible  for  Parliament  to  discharge 
these  functions  effectively.  During  the  present  reign  it  is  probable 
that  at  leastthree  hundred  public  acts  relatiugto  ecclesiastical  persons 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs  have  become  law.  But  nearly  all  these 
measures  deal  with  such  matters  as  church  buUding  and  church 
dilapidations ;  tithes  and  loans  for  church  purposes ;  pensions  for 
bishops,  deans,  and  incum]>ents,  who  resign  their  offices ;  the  bound- 
aries of  bishoprics,  archdeaconries  and  parishes ;  fees  for  ordination, 
fees  for  baptism,  fees  for  consecration  of  churches.     Parliament  has 
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net  touched.  Parliament  dare  not  (ouch,  any  of  tlie  greater  ^bjecta 
affecting  the  faith,  the  discipline,  or  the  worship  of  the  Cliurch. 
We  have  a  national  institution  which  the  nation  cannot  direct  or 
control.  The  national  ecclesiastical  establishment,  in  all  that  most 
deeply  affects  the  religious  thought  and  life  of  the  nation,  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament  and  bishops  of  the  Restoration. 
Clarendon,  Sheldon,  Gtunning  and  Morloy  are  still  its  rulers. 

The  case  requires  to  be  8tat«d  even  more  strongly.  The  Church 
of  the  Restoration  was  really  the  Church  of  Charles  I.,  of  Jame«  L, 
of  Elizabeth.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662  re-established  its  polity, 
its  creeds,  its  articles,  its  worship,  just  as  they  stood  a  century  before. 
But,  during  the  lost  three  hundred  years  a  great  change  has  passed 
upon  Protestant  Christendom.  The  change  amounts  to  revolutioii — 
not  in  religious  faith,  but  in  religious  opinion — a  revolution  which 
in  some  of  its  aspects  is  quite  as  grave  as  that  which  divided  western 
Christendom  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Orthodox  Protestant 
theologians  retain  the  substance  of  the  creed  of  the  Reformers,  but  the 
definitions  of  nearly  all  the  principal  articles  of  that  creed  have  been 
re-cast.  The  method  of  theology  has  been  gradually  modified, 
and  whenever  there  is  modification  of  scientific  method  there  will  be 
modifications  of  scientific  results.  Contrast  the  sermons,  the  theo- 
logical treatises,  the  commentaries,  produced  by  every  school  in  the 
English  Church  during  the  Carolinian  and  Ehzabothan  periods, 
with  the  books  writton  by  theologians  of  every  school  in  the  English 
Church  in  our  own  time,  and  it  will  be  obvious  that  English  theology 
has  not  escaped  from  the  influences  by  which  the  theology  of  con- 
tinental Protestantism  has  been  transformed.  Evangelicals  do  not 
write  about  free  will,  original  sin,  and  the  atonement,  in  the  way 
in  which  the  Calvinistic  reformers  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  wrote 
about  the  some  doctrines.  The  Evangelicals  write  in  another  way 
because  they  think  in  another  way.  Broad  Churchmen  stand  on  dif- 
ferent ground  altogether  from  that  on  which  the  Latitudlnarians  of 
the  seventeenth  century  stood,  and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  Latitudi- 
narianiam  had  nothing  to  do  with  shaping  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  The  High  Anglicans  and  Ritualists  approach,  no  doubt, 
very  near  to  the  position  of  the  Laudiaa  divines ;  but  the  divines 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  whom  we  owe  the  Prayer  Book,  would 
have  regarded  both  Laud  and  the  Ritualists  with  dismay  and 
horror. 

The  authoritative  documents  of  the  English  Church  are  the 
expression  of  a  condition  of  religious  life  and  thought  which  has 
altogether  passed  away.  The  various  elements  which  were  blended 
in  the  religious  faith  and  feeling  of  the  men  who  drew  up  these 
documents  or  compiled  them  from  materials  already  in  existence,  are 
now  divided  among  hostile  theological  parties.    The  Evangelical  may 
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conscientiously  believe  that  the  offices  of  tho  Church,  can  bo  satia- 
faotoi'ily  explained  ;  the  Hitualiat  may  conscientiously  believe  that 
the  Articles  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  away.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
lay  a  moral  indictment  against  the  men  of  either  party  ;  to  their  own 
Master  they  stand  or  fall.  Among  the  Evangelicals  and  aiaong  the 
Hitualists  there  are  men  to  whose  personal  honour  and  integrity  it 
would  be  an  impertinence  for  me  to  bear  testimony.  But  it  remains 
true  that  the  Articles  are  the  expression  of  the  Keformation  theology 
which  the  Ritualists  abhor,  and  that  the  Offices  are  stained  with  those 
Bomish  superstitions  which  the  Evangelicals  hold  to  be  in£nitely 
perilous  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  mankind.  Nor  do  those  who 
walk  in  middle  paths,  those  represented  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  the  late  Dean  Hook,  reproduce  the  precise  type  of  faith 
and  the  precise  religious  temper  which  created  the  Prayer  Book. 
The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  very  nnlike  the  ancient  creeds  which  are 
contained  in  it.  The  creeds  were  the  expression  of  a  coherent  and 
tolerably  complete  theological  movement,  the  results  of  which  ore 
permanently  absorbed  in  the  theological  thought  of  Christianity, — a 
movement  deriving  a  real  unity  from  the  life  which  inspired  it,  and 
of  which  it  was  the  organic  manifestation.  But  the  Prayer  Book 
was  a  premature  though  necessary  attempt  to  reconcile  (inflicting 
forces.  It  arrested  the  disappearance  and  decay  of  the  old  modes  of 
thought ;  it  arrested  the  free  development  of  the  new.  What  the 
Prayer  Book  was  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  it  is  now.  The  Church, 
the  nation,  has  grown  in  many  ways;  the  formularies  which  profess 
to  contain  the  highest  thought  of  both  the  nation  and  the  Church 
remain  unchanged.  What  is  more  serious  still,  while  the  Establish- 
ment lasts  there  is  no  power  which  can  change  them. 

These  facts  are,  I  venture  to  think,  of  very  serious  significance  to 
the  loyal  and  devout  adher^its  of  the  national  Church.  They  are 
also  of  very  serious  significance  to  the  nation  generally.  So  long  as 
Parliament  refuses  to  surrender  its'  present  ecclesiastical  functions, 
the  incoherence  of  the  formularies  of  the  Church  will  remain  without 
a  remedy ;  and  this  incoherence  will  continue  to  inflict  upon  the 
country  evils  from  which  it  has  suffered  too  long.  Ecclesiastical 
parties  will  continue  to  exchange  bitter  recriminations.  They  will 
continue  to  call  each  other  traitors.  They  will  continue  to 
denounce  each  other^  as  men  who  eat  the  bread  of  the  Church 
and  are  false  to  its  principles.  The  interpretation  which  is  put 
upon  quarrels  of  this  kind  by  people  who  know  nothing  of  the 
subtleties  of  theological  controversy  is  very  simple,  very  unjust,  very 
mischievous ;  they  conclude  that  the  adherents  of  one  party,  at  least 
— perhaps  of  both — are  consciously  dishonest.  The  effect  on  the 
morality  of  the  country  is  in  the  highest  degree  disastrous.  The 
only  cure  is  for  Parliament  to  renounce  the  functions  which  it  is 
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powerless  to  discharge,  and  to  remit  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
Church  the  management  of  their  own  affairs. 

This  paper  would  extend  far  heyond  its  necessary  limits  if  I 
attempted  to  discuss  the  pleas  which  are  urged  on  the  other  side ; 
they  must  be  dismissed  in  a  few  sentences. 

There  is  first  the  plea  that  to  disestablish  the  Church  would  be  to 
create  an  independent  religious  corporation,  possessing  such  enormous 
power  and  such  enormous  wealth  that  it  would  be  a  permanent  menace 
to  the  State.  At  present,  however,  as  I  have  already  said,  there  is 
no  such  corporation  as  the  Church  of  England.  To  provide  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  corporation  in  an  Act  of  Disestablishment  doee  not 
seem  an  imperative  necessity  ;  and  under  what  conditions  a  tree 
episcopal  Church  should  be  legally  incorporated  is  an  open  question. 
To  make  any  such  provision  for  the  re-endowment  of  the  English 
Church  as  was  made  in  the  Act  of  1869  for  the  re-endowment  of  the 
Irish  Church  would,  I  believe,  be  contrary  to  all  principles  of  sound 
policy ;  the  State  would  discharge  its  duty  by  providing  for  the 
aximle  recognition  of  the  vested  rights  of  the  clergy  individnally. 
"WSy  a  disestablished  Church,  if  incorporated,  should  give  more 
trouble  to  statesmen  than  the  present  established  Church  I  cannot 
understand.  There  is  no  r^son  to  suppose  that  the  clergy  would 
act  with  greater  unanimity  in  political  contests  than  at  present,  or 
with  a  more  exclusive  regard  to  Church  interests.  Their  political 
authority  and  their  motives  for  engaging  in  political  struggles  would 
be  diminished. 

A  second  plea  is,  that  a  disestablished  and  disendowed  Church 
would  be  unable  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  encouragement 
of  theological  learning.  It  ts  alleged  that  the  theological  literature 
produced  by  Nonconformists  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  produced  by 
the  clei^y  of  the  Kational  Church ;  and  that,  as  a  class,  the  clergy 
are  far  more  scholarly  than  the  ffonconformist  ministers.  There 
would  be  much  more  force  in  this  allegation  if  Nonconformista  had 
not  been  excluded  till  very  lately  from  the  rewards  and  honours  of 
the  national  uoiversities,  and  if  they  were  not  excluded  still  from 
many  of  the  positions  which  are  appropriated  to  men  who  have  won 
university  distinction. 

But  whatever  neglect  of  theological  learning  can  be  charged 
against  the  Nonconformists  of  the  present  century  is  the  result  of 
very  obvious  causes.  We  have  many  cultivated  and  able  men, 
many  accomplished  and  refined  women,  in  our  churches,  but  we 
have  worked,  for  the  most  part,  among  the  poor  and  the  uneducated. 
Both  in  the  great  towns  and  in  the  rural  districts,  we  have  collected 
our  congregations  from  among  those  whom  the  National  Church 
had  permitted  to  sink  into  the  grossest  ignorance  and  in-eligion. 
"  The  common  people "  have  heard  us  gladly.  The  rapidity  with 
which,  early  in  this  century,  we  formed  church  after  church  in  every 
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part  of  the  kingdom  compelled  us  to  disregard  the  traditions  which 
we  had  inherited  from  our  fathers — ^traditions  which  affirmed  the 
necessity  of  a  learned  miaistry.  We  found  that  devout  and  zealous 
msa  who  had  native  intellectual  vigour  and  native  force  of  character 
often  became  very  efficient  preachers  and  pastors,  though  they  had 
little  Latin,  loss  Greek,  and  no  Hebrew.  To  have  rofusad  to  entrust 
such  men  with  ministerial  responeibilities  would  have  been  to  leave 
innumerable  congnsgations  without  any  minister  at  all.  There  was 
no  time  to  give  them  an  elaborate  education.  Many  of  them  came 
to  us  too  late  in  life  for  an  elaborate  education  to  be  of  any  service 
to  them.  We  did  our  best  to  give  them  some  knowledge  of  theolo- 
gical science  and  some  knowledge  of  how  to  preach,  and  some  of 
them  became  not  only  good  preachers  but  great  preachers,  and  did  a 
work  which  the  most  accomplished  Christian  scholars  might  envy. 
Gradually  we  raised  the  Academies  established  by  our  predecessors 
in  evil  times  into  Colleges ;  and  in  parts  of  the  country  where  no 
Academies  existed,  new  colleges  were  founded.  Our  people  have 
shown  a  noble  generosity  in  establishing  these  iastitutions  for  the 
education  of  their  ministers ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  our 
educational  arrangements  are  still  very  defective.  They  could  hardly 
have  been  mode  otherwise.     We  have  done  what  we  could. 

It  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  while  some  of  our  laity 
appreciate  the  importance  of  theological  learning,  the  great  majority, 
in  all  probability,  do  not.  Vast  numbers  of  them  have  had  a  most 
imperfect  education.  Through  the  virtues  which  they  have  learned 
to  practise  since  they  came  to  us,  many  of  them  have  become  rich ; 
but  they  have  not  been  able  to  escape  from  the  effects  of  their  early 
disadvantages.  They  cannot  be  persuaded  to  tolerate  a  dull  preacher 
simply  because  he  is  learned.  As  yet  we  have  comparatively  few 
poaitious  for  men  who  wish  to  give  their  whiJle  life  to  schoWship. 
With  all  this,  the  intellectual  activity  and  eamestnese  of  Non- 
conformist ministers  and  their  general  cultui-e — I  do  not  speak  of 
their  technical  scholarship — give  them  a  claim  to  the  respect  of  the 
community.  Kor  are  we  without  men  whose  learning  is  both  ezten- 
Mve  and  exact. 

But  if  tee  have  failed — we  who  have  been  excluded  from  the 
universities,  we  who  have  worked  among  the  poor  and  among  the 
lees  educated  of  the  middle  classes,  we  who  have  been  under  the 
strain  and  stress  which  have  come  upon  us  from  the  very  triumphs 
we  have  won  among  the  irreligious  masses  of  the  people — ^if  we  have 
iailed  in  the  cultivation  of  theological  learning,  is  it  reasonable  to 
fear  a  similar  failure  in  a  church  starting  with  such  traditions  and 
with  such  advantages  as  would  belong  to  the  disestablished  Church 
of  England  ?  Would  the  laity  of  that  Church  be  inBensible  to  the 
advantages  of  theological  scholarship  ?  Would  the  clergy  of  that 
Church  receive  do  opportunities  for  acquiring  it  ?    Would  there  be 
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QO  canoiiries,  no  deaneries,  no  professorships  for  the  Lightfoots,  and 
the  Westcotts,  and  the  Liddona,  and  the  Puseys  of  the  generation 
which  followed  disestablishment  P  The  fear  seems  to  me  unworthy 
of  the  descendants  of  the  illustrious  Bcholars  and  theologians  whoee 
names  are  the  glory  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

Those  who  argue  that  the  Establishment  should  be  maintained  for 
the  sake  of  the  cultivation  of  learning,  will  probably  find  it  dif&colt 
to  show  that  the  Establishment  has  really  done  as  much  as  is  some- 
times assumed,  either  for  the  difiusion  of  general  scholarship  or  the 
advancement  of  theological  investigation.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  at  least,  the  universities  of  Germany  have  been  the 
theological  teachers  of  Europe.  Within  that  period  the  Anglican 
Church  has  had  a  few  great  names — some  of  the  greatest  are  the 
names  of  living  men ;  but  both  the  Churchmen  and  the  Noncon- 
formists of  this  country  will  acknowledge  that  the  services  which 
English  scholars  have  rendered  to  theology  during  the  last  fifty 
years  do  not  admit  of  comparison  with  the  services  which  have 
been  rendered  by  the  scholars  of  Germany.  It  should  be  remembered, 
too,  that  whatever  culture  may  distinguish  the  English  clergy,  they 
have  been  educated  by  the  universities,  not  by  the  Establishment. 
The  universities  will  remain  when  the  Church  is  disestablished. 
And  the  universities  have  done  at  least  as  much  as  the  Establishment 
— probably  much  more — for  the  creation  of  a  valuable  theological 
literature.  Professor  Lightfoot  has  not  been  diverted  from  his 
theological  pursuits  by  his  appointment  to  a  canonry  of  St.  Paul's ; 
but  he  would  not  have  abandoned  thorn  if  the  canonry  had  never 
been  conferred  upon  him.  Dr.  EUicott  lefl  ofi  writing  commentaries 
when  he  was  made  a  bishop. 

A  third  plea  in  defence  of  the  Establishment  rests  upon  the 
assumption  that  if  the  Church  were  diaestablished  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  would  be  left  without  the  institutions  of  religions 
instruction  and  worship,  and  would  soon  relapse  into  vice  and 
irreligion.  The  poorer  districts  of  great  towns  would,  it  is  alleged, 
be  worse  off  than  they  are  now,  and  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
villages  would  become  desperate. 

But  what  justification  of  these  gloomy  apprehensions  can  be  pro- 
duced ?  Looking  back  upon  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  clearest  proof  that,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
the  Anglican  Church  has  far  less  religious  power  over  the  poor 
than  any  of  the  sects  that  profess  the  evangelical  creed.  It  is 
among  the  poor  that  the  sects  have  acquired  their  principal 
strength;  they  have  acquired  it  with  resources  which  originally 
were  absolutely  contemptible  when  compared  with  the  resources  of 
the  Establishment ;  they  have  acquired  it  notwithstanding  the  per- 
sistent and  bitter  persecution  which  has  been  inflicted  on  Dissenters 
by  a  very  large  section  of  the  Established  clergy  and  their  friends. 
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If  the  adverse  influence  of  the  Establishment  were  out  of  the  way, 
the  Nonconformists  would  probably  do  more  for  the  poor  than 
ever.  The  clergy  of  the  disestablished  Church  would  probably  do  at 
least  as  much  as  they  are  doing  now.  In  the  towns  a  considerable 
part  of  the  work  which  the  cl^gy  are  already  doing  in  the  poorest 
districts  has  been  originated  within  the  last  thirty  years  by  voluntary 
zeal,  and  is  largely  maintained  by  endowments  which  have  been 
received  within  the  same  period  from  voluntary  benevolence.  Keoent 
endowments  from  voluntary  sources  the  disestablished  Church  ought 
to  retain,  and  it  is  cert&in  that  Disestablishment  will  be  &vouTable 
instead  of  adverse  to  the  enterprise  and  generosity  of  Churchmen. 
It  is  about  the  rural  districts  that  the  defenders  of  the  Establishment 
have  the  greatest  fear.  But  if  the  Church  has  any  real  Acuity  for  exer- 
cising religious  influence  on  the  agricultural  poor,  surely  the  Church 
con  maintain  the  ground  which  it  already  holds  in  rural  districts ;  for 
t3ie  ground  which  the  Nonconformists  now  hold  in  these  districts  has 
been  won  by  a  desperate  struggle  againt  the  prejudice  and  hostility 
of  the  people  on  whom  tenants  are  dependent  for  their  farms,  village 
shopkeepers  for  custom,  and  agricultural  labourers  for  their  weekly 
wages.  The  Nonconformists  have  drawn  together  their  congrega- 
tions and  built  their  chapels  in  the  villages,  with  no  other  local  aid 
than  they  could  obtain  from  ploughmen  and  thrashers,  the  village 
grocer  or  baker,  and  perhaps  a  small  farmer  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  own  the  few  acres  which  he  cultivated  or  to  have  a 
Liberal  nobleman  for  his  landlord.  The  clergyman  has  the  large 
farmers  to  look  to,  and  the  squire,  and  all  the  great  county  people 
in  the  neighbourhood.  If,  after  the  Church  has  been  in  possession 
for  three  centuries,  these  wealthy  and  powerful  classes  vrill  not  find 
money  to  support  it,  the  Church  must  have  flagrantly  wasted  its 
great  opportunities.  I  believe  that  they  will  support  it  The  Free 
Gbnrch  of  Scotland,  within  thirty  years  after  its  Exodus,  had  an 
income  which  was  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  income  which  the 
Established  Church  received  from  the  State.  English  Churchmen 
are  far  wealthier  than  the  adherents  of  the  Scotch  Free  Church.  It 
is  surely  a  calumny  to  say  that  their  religious  zeal  is  less  fervent, 
or  their  liberality  less  generous. 

The  fourth  plea  for  letting  things  alone  is  the  plea  of  politicians. 
We  ore  told  sometimes  that  it  is  idle  to  contend  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  are  wronged  by  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  State, 
for  only  a  minority  are  agitating  for  a  change,  and  that  until  the 
agitation  becomes  more  general  there  is  no  necessity  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  agitators.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  reply  to 
an  argument  intended  to  illustrate  the  injustice  of  slavery  by  alleging 
that  there  were  no  signs  of  the  outbreak  of  a  servile  war.  Slavery 
is  an  injustice  whether  the  daves  resent  it  or  not.  In  the  a)ctual 
ciroomstances  of  the  English  people  the  preservation  of  the  Esta- 
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bliislimeiit  ia  an  injustice  whether  those  who  are  wronged  by  it  resent 
it  or  not.  But  the  revolt  has  begun,  and  even  politicians — to  say 
nothing  of  statesmen — must  make  up  their  minds  as  to  how  they 
will  meet  it. 

The  reasons  why  it  did  not  begin  earlier  and  has  not  spread  more 
rapidly  ore  almost  too  clear  to  need  explicit  statement.  Two  centuries 
have  not  passed  by  since  Nonconformists  were  oppressed  and  harassed 
by  an  elaborate  system  of  persecuting  laws.  To  the  men  who  at  the 
cost  of  a  Bevolution  had  obtained  the  repeal  of  statutes  which 
punished  Nonconformity  with  fine,  imprisonment,  and  exile,  the 
disadvantages  and  penalties  still  inflicted  upon  them  for  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  national  Church  appeared  so  inconsiderable  compared 
with  those  from  which  they  had  escaped,  that  they  were  unwilling 
to  risk  what  they  had  gained  by  attempting  to  gain  more.  Wh«i 
Nonconformists  were  no  longer  afraid  that  toleration  would  be  with- 
drawn, it  was  only  natural  that  their  first  movements  for  a  larger 
liberty  should  be  directed  to  the  repeal  of  particular  statutes  passed 
in  comparatively  recent  times  for  the  repression  of  Nonconformity. 
It  is  also  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  great  body  of  the  early  Noncon- 
formists were  under  the  control  of  those  ancient  traditions  which 
made  it  the  first  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  care  for  the  honour 
and  maintenance  of  religion.  The  actual  form  of  religion  which  the 
magistrate  happened  to  be  maintaining  was  in  their  judgment  very 
objectionable ;  but  to  most  of  them  a  State  which  made  no  provision 
for  religious  teaching  and  worship  would  have  been  as  strange  and 
startling  a  spectre  as  a  School  Board  which  makes  no  provision 
for  religious  teaching  and  worship  appears  to  be  to  many  of  their 
descendants.  What  they  wanted  was  a  State  Church  with  a  Con- 
science Clause. 

They,  therefore,  gradually  plucked  up  courage  to  agitate  against 
Dissenting  grievances.  The  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  for  the  right  to  celebrate  marriages  in  their 
own  places  of  worship,  for  the  abolition  of  Church  rates,  and  for 
admission  to  the  Universities — these  were  the  movements  which  till 
recently  tasked  all  their  strength.  And  though  for  more  than  a 
generation  large  numbers  of  Nonconformists  have  felt  that  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  Establishment  the  State  inflicted  injustice  upon 
themselves,  and  impaired  rather  than  strengthened  the  authority  of 
religious  faith  in  the  nation  generally,  their  resentment  against  the 
greater  wrong  has  concentrated  itself  and  has  worked  itself  off  in 
the  struggle  against  inferior  grievances.  These  have  now  nearly 
disappeared,  and  before  long  the  Nonconformists  will  inevitably 
unite  their  forces  for  the  supreme  contest.  The  development  of 
Kitualism  is  kindling  excitement  in  many  who  have  been  indifferent 
to  the  Liberation  Movement  till  now,  and  is  raising  the  zeal  of  some 
of  the  older  Liberatiouists  to  a  white  heat.  The  fire  is  certain  to 
spread  and  spread  fast.  ,-,  ,     ' 
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The  line  of  defence  wbicli  is  assumed  hy  those  ^ho  have  under- 
taken the  defence  of  the  Establishment  is  forcing  the  controversy  in 
a  direction  which  must  interest  and  attract  all  those  who  care  nothing 
for  eccleeiaatical  theories,  and  ivho  have  hitherto  regarded  the  Libera- 
tiondispute  as  a  mere  sectarian  quarrel.  Of  late  years  the  masses 
of  the  people  have  not  clearly  understood  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  the  national  clergy.  They  have  cared  too 
little  either  for  Church  or  Dissent  to  appreciate  the  difference 
between  the  relations  of  the  parochial  clergyman  and  the  relations  of 
the  Methodist  miuiater  to  the  State.  The  Church  has  practically 
become  a  sect,  and  the  people  have  forgotten  that  it  is  still  a  national 
institution.  The  defenders  of  the  Establishment  just  now  seem  to 
have  forgotten  it  too.  They  are  asserting  that  the  property  which 
gives  a  revenue  to  the  clergy  is  the  property  of  Churchmen  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  Methodist  chapels  are  the  property  of  Metho- 
dists. The  Liberationists  ore,  therefore,  compelled  in  reply  to  give 
great  prominence  to  the  national  character  of  the  Church,  and  to 
the  right  of  the  nation  to  appropriate  Church  property  to  other  than 
ecclesiastical  uses.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  inceaaantly  but  most 
unwisely  reiterated  by  the  fiiends  of  the  Establishment,  about  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  ecclesiastical  property  should  be 
disposed  of,  the  Liberation! sts  recommend  that  the  property  should 
be  vested  in  local  authorities,  and  the  income  devoted  to  purposes  in 
which  all  parishioners  and  burgesses  have  a  common  interest.  This 
is  an  appeal  for  disestablishment  which  comes  home  to  men  who 
care  nothing  for  controversies  between  the  Churches.  Let  me  say 
frankly  that  the  appeal  is  one  for  which  I  have  no  great  liking.  It 
would  be  infinitely  better  that  the  controversy  should  be  slowly 
determined  by  large  political  and  religious  considerations  than  that 
it  should  be  brought — as  it  is  likely  to  be  brought — to  a  rapid  issue 
by  the  eagerness  of  vast  masses  of  the  people  to  use  Churth  property 
for  their  own  advantage.  But  when  Liber ationists  are  charged  with 
reconunending  a  policy  of  robbery  and  spoliation,  they  cannot 
submit  to  the  slander  quietly.  They  are  bound  to  show  that  the 
nation  has  as  much  right  to  determine  bow  the  great  mass  of  Church 
property  should  be  appropriated  as  it  has  to  determine  the  appro- 
priation of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  The  idea  has  begun  to  take  hold 
of  the  popular  mind.  It  is  an  idea  which  is  likely  to  awaken 
popular  passion — passion  which,  if  it  becomes  hot,  may  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  claims  of  generosity  and  even  to  the  claims  of  justice. 
The  friends  of  the  clergy,  and  all  who  desire  to  see  an  equitable 
settlement  of  this  controversy,  would  do  wisely  to  consent  to  a 
settlement  before  the  great  towns  of  the  kingdom  and  the  people 
in  rural  parishes  who  are  complaining  bitterly  of  the  pressure  of  the 
rates,  become  too  vehemently  eager  to  secure  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  or  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

R.  W.  Dalb. 
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THE  UPPER  ENGADINE. 

"  Te  fiagrantia  atrox  Iiora  Canicul% 
Nescit  tangera ;  tu  trigaa  amabile 
Prwbefl." 

The  crowd  of  visitors  that  spend  tlie  aummer  in  the  Upper  Engadine 
is  continually  increasing.  Many  of  them  return  thither  more  or  less 
regularly ;  and  nearly  all  retain  some  interest  in  the  place  and  its 
inhabitants.  As  I  am  myself  probably  the  most  regular  of  all  the 
Tiaitora — going  to  the  Engadine  each  year,  and  staying  there,  as  a 
rule,  from  June  till  November — it  may  be  possible  for  me  to  give 
some  information  not  unacceptable  to  those  for  whom  St.  Moritz 
already  has  an  attraction,  nor  perhaps  to  those  who  may  intend 
shortly  to  visit  it  for  the  first  time.  It  is,  however,  hard  to  mention 
all  that  is  needful  for  the  latter  class  of  readers,  nithout  stating 
much  that  must  seem  superfluous  to  the  former  class.  Moreover, 
St.  Moritz  being  mainly  frequented  as  a  health-resort,  some  account 
must  be  given  of  its  climate  and  iron-waters ;  and  the  malemU 
for  such  an  account,  being  in  our  case  wholly  derived  from  our 
experience  and  that  of  others,  and  from  the  statements  of  experts, 
have  no  foundation  whatever  in  medical  knowledge  of  our  own. 
Hence  our  remarks  on  this  head  will  be  useful  only  as  a  reminder 
to  those  delicate  persons  who,  before  going  to  St.  Horitz,  have 
inquired  of  the  best  medical  authorities ;  that  is,  of  medical  men 
who,  like  Dr.  Yeo  and  Dr.  Hermann  Weber,  have  made  St.  Moritz 
their  special  study.  But  very  many  invalids  seek  the  mountain- 
cure  without  taking  this  precaution ;  and  mischievous  results  some- 
times follow  firom  the  wild  notions  current  about  the  Engadine,  and 
even  from  the  advice  of  physicians  who  have  not  been  there.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  the  difficulty  of  being  all  things  to  all  readers 
must  be  our  excuse  if,  in  any  instance,  we  be  thought  either  to 
poach  on  the  manor  of  the  doctors,  or  to  give  a  crambe  repetila  of 
Murray. 

Mr.  Freshfield,  who  is  certainly  no  flatterer  of  the  Upper  Enga- 
dine, affirms  that  its  climate  is  "  the  most  bracing  south  of  the 
Arctic  Circle." '  The  statement,  however,  needs  qualification. 
There  are  isolated  hotels  on  various  spots  among  the  Alps  (such  as 
Miirren,  Belalp,  Eggischom,  and  St.  Gothard)  where  the  air  is 
little,  if  at  all,  less  cold — there  are  hotels  on  the  Biflel  and  on  tlie 
Furca  and  Stelvio  passes,  where  the  air  is  much  colder — than  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  any  hotel  or  hospice  in  the  Engadine.     Never- 

(1)  "ItaliftuAlpa." 
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theless,  none  of  these  spots  comes  anywhere  near  the  Engadine 
as  a  bracing  place  for  invalids ;  for  none  of  them  furnishes  the  same 
civilised  comforts.  The  Engadine — with  its  very  accessible  position 
and  excellent  roads,  with  its  numerous  and  good  hotels,  with  its 
sa[^lj  of  doctors  throughout  the  year  (of  one  or  mote  English 
doctors  generally  during  the  eeaeon),  and  vith  its  chemist's  shop 
(the  highest  in  Europe) — defies  all  comparison  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  places  I  have  named.  Also,  among  cold  places  it 
is  distinguished  by  the  dryness  of  the  air,  and  by  the  number 
of  its  bright  days.  Moreover,  the  extent  of  the  valley  gives  great 
opportunities  for  enjoying  a  change  of  scene  ;  and  this  is  an  advan- 
tage in  more  ways  than  one.  An  invalid  (in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word)  who  has  succeeded  in  clambering  up  to  one  of  the  solitary 
mountain  hotels  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  likely  soon  to  get  tired 
of  his  seclusion,  and  to  want  to  go  elsewhere.  But  be  will  probably 
be  unable  to  dip  by  halves.  He  must  plunge  at  once  into  a  low 
valley,  and  thus  pass  suddenly  from  coolneGs  to  heat,  and  from  a 
rare  air  to  a  dense  air.  In  the  Engadine,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
may  avoid  these  trying  changes.  For,  in  the  first  place,  this  long 
valley,  with  its  numerous  villages  and  its  manifold  variety,  has 
attractions  which  may  well  detain  him  till  the  summer  heat  is  quite 
over.  It  has,  moreover,  what  may  be  termed  a  graduated  scale  of 
bracingness  ;  for,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  it  contains  at  least  one 
Hospice  where  the  air  is  much  more  bracing  than  at  St.  Moritz,  and 
very  much  more  so  than  at  Samaden.  And,  secondly,  when  the 
Engadine  is  left,  the  descent  to  the  low  ground  may  be  broken  by 
a  stay  of  a  night  or  two  at  one  of  the  villages  (such  as  Muhlen  or 
Tiefenkaaton)  between  8t-  Horitz  and  Chur.  It  should  be  added 
that  there  appears  to  be  no  place  at  all  like  St.  Moritz,  on  the 
Pyrenees  or  on  any  other  European  range ;  and  that — to  judge 
by  the  number  of  Americans  who  come  to  the  Engadine,  and  by  the 
information  with  which'  some  of  them  have  favoured  me — there  is 
no  suc^  place  in  America.  Hence,'  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
delicate  persons  who  can  bear,  and  who  require,  bracing  ad  libitum, 
the  Upper  Engadine  may  be  described  as  the  sunmier  resort  of  the 
world ;  it  is  without  an  equal  anywhere,  and,  for  Englishmen  at 
least,  without  a  second.' 

'  (l)  Davos,  the  only  othn  place  where  the  Tsrioos  teqturomeata  of  a  fuinineT  resort 
nre  in  any  degree  combinsd,  is,  in  every  ona  of  tfaem,  inferior  to  the  Engadine.  It  haa, 
fnrther,  wliat  onr  coQntcymen  would  find  a  grent  drawback — its  hotels  are  almost 
eichisively  filled  with  QeTmans ;  and  the  passion  of  Germani  for  shutting  all  windows 
is  moit  trying  to  Engliehmea  (especially  invalids),  and  is  perpetually  the  cause  of 
diipatea.  Wherever  Bngliahmen  and  Germans  meet  in  hotels  these  disputes  arise. 
Sometimes,  in  defence  ol fainting  ladles,  Ecglisbmen  are  driven  to  break  windows  with 
their  elbows ;  and  I  am  assured  Ibat,  three  yosta  ago,  at  a  German  watering-place,  one 
of  Uke  disputants  so  itx  forgot  himself  as  to  knock  his  actagonist  down.    Even  at  the 
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We  may  veil  be  amazed  that  a  place  thus  utterly  unique  should 
appear  bo  completely  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  tourist's  map,  that 
many  English  travellers  who  visited  the  Alps  some  twenty  years  ago, 
not  merely  never  saw  the  Engadine,  but  never  so  much  aa  heard  of 
it.  It  was  not  always  thus  unknown.  The  Romans  are  said  to  have 
used  the  iron-waters.  I  heard  an  accomplished  archaeologist  main- 
tain that  the  victory  which  was  won  by  Tiherius  and  Drusus  in  the 
Khcstian  Alps,  and  which  Horace  has  celebrated  in  two  of  his  finest 
odes,  must  have  taken  place  in  the  Engadine.  The  end  of  the  valley 
near  the  Maloja  Pass  might  well  have  served  for  a  battle-field ;  but 
I  am  aware  that  the  actual  sit*  of  the  battle  is  generally  placed 
further  east.  At  any  rate,  the  Engadine  lay  in  the  Rhcetian  Alps ; 
and  with  that  entire  district  the  Romans  were  familiar.  At  Ghnr 
(Curia  Rhtetorum),  there  is  a  tower  in  the  Bishop's  palace,  which  is 
held  to  be  Roman.  The  village  of  Bivio  (Bivium)  on  the  road  to  St. 
Morit;  is  bo  called  from  its  marking  the  point  where  the  roads  over 
the  Juher  and  Septimer  passes  meet.'  The  Septimer  pass  was  much 
used  by  the  Romans;  and  traces  are  still  left  of  the  Roman  road. 
To  this  day,  the  language  of  the  people  is  Romanach,  which  is  com- 
monly described  as  a  mixture  of  Italian  and  German,  but  which  is  in 
truth  a  Latin  dialect.'  It,  however,  contains  a  few  foreign  ingre- 
dients ;  amongst  others,  an  ingredient  of  Spanish,  left  by  the 
Spaniards  during  their  occupation  of  Milan  and  the  Yalteline.  It 
should  be  added  that  some  Engadiners  have  Spanish  blood  in  then, 
and  that  in  a  few  cases  the  Spanish  t^'pe  of  countenance  is  stronglT 
marked.  This  is  a  most  impressive  fact.  In  a  late  number  of  this 
Review,  Professor  Tyndall  called  attention  to  the  singular  ph^io- 
menon,  that  the  vibrations  of  "  invisible  music  "  can  be  transmitted 

St.  Uoritz  KhIm,  where  the  Engluh  are  predominant,  matten  are  quite  bad  enough. 
It  vaa  there  contemplated  to  pot  the  EngUah  near  the  windows  in  the  dining-room,  tod 
to  separate  the*Gennana  from  tbem  bja  screen.  Surely  each  an  airangcment,  howercr 
unsociable,  would  be  wise.  If  the  English  and  their  excellent  kinamen  are  m  pnnu  to 
quarrel  at  wateriag-tdacea,  ia  it  not  better  that,  like  Abrabam  and  Lot,  they  ■hoold 
keep  asunder  f 

(1)  Itia  a  curious  inal&ncoof  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  conflict  of  languagei 
in  tbis  ndghbourliood,  that  the  Italians  and  the  Swiis  respectively  call  the  mat 
village  by  the,  wholly  unlike  names  of  Bivio  and  Stalls.  Some  authoritiea  afStm  that 
the  word  Julitr  ie  derived,  not  from  Julius  Cieaar,  but  frvm  a  local  aamo.  Still,  the 
word,  if  not  Latin  in  its  origin,  ia  latinised  in  ita  present  form ;  and  its  bistorf  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  wotd  Jfalnwilum  (originally  derived  from  tlie  Greek)-  On 
Qte  top  of  the  Julier  pasa  are  two  pillars  without  any  legible  inscription,  but  probably 
either  of  lioman  or  pne-Roman  date.  Ia  it  powible  that  these  pillais,  if  they  ouinot  b< 
u  last  vestige,  may  mark  the  site,  of  the  arttt  Alpibua  impoiita  Iremtndii  which  Drunu 
demolished  ? 

(2)  Mr.  Tylor  has  kindly  called  my  attention  to  the  &ot  that  the  Bomanach  vori 
aidach,  a  book,  comes  directly  from  the  Latin  cadex,  and  not  from  any  Italian  wotd. 
He  bsa  also  favoured  me  with  the  beginning  of  the  Bomanach  national  hymn,  which 
resembles  Latin  so  closely  that  it  might  almost  be  given  to  acboolbors  at 
bad  Latin  for  correction. 
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'tiirough  a  silent  rod.  It  is  a  yet  more  stupifying  thought,  that  in 
the  EDgadine  the  hvvafiK  of  the  Spanish  physiognomy  has  been 
■unwittingly  passed  from  generation  to  generation — passed,  perhaps 
through  a  single  line  of  descent,  certainly  in  spite  of  numerous  inter- 
marriages with  a  most  un-Spanish  race — passed,  in  at  least  one 
instance,  by  a  parent  in  whom  personally  the  Spanish  physiognomy 
does  not  appear.  So  that,  though  now  the  Spanish  occupation  is  long 
since  over  and  forgotten,  and  is  unsuspected  even  by  siime  who  bear 
the  impress  of  it  in  their  features,  still  the  old  Spaniards,  being  dead, 
yet  speak ;  atqtie,  ut  cursores,  vital  lampada  tradunt. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  Engadiners  espoused  the  new 
faith,  and  offered  a  brave  resistance  to  the  Catholics  around.  The 
old  Protestant  Church  of  St.  Moritz  was  one  of  the  very  southern- 
most churches  of  the  Reformation  ;  Luther  is  said  to  have  preached 
in  it.  About  this  period,  an  event  occurred  which  ultimately  worked 
n  complet-e  change  in  the  history  of  the  valley.  Paracelsus  of 
Hohenheim  discovered  (or,  some  say,  rediscovered)  the  more  powerful 
of  the  two  iron-springs,  which  now  bears  his  name ;  and,  in  1539, 
he  wrot«  an  account  of  the  iron-waters.  In  regard  to  the  earlier  use 
of  these  waters  there  is  much  obscurity,  and  that  for  a  characteristic 
reason.  "  It  is  not  improbable  that  other  records  of  the  ancient  use 
of  the  springs  may  have  existed  in  the  archives  of  the  commune,  but 
it  happened  that,  some  time  ago,  the  then  President,  who,  in  addition 
to  his  municipal  duties,  also  dealt  in  groceries  and  small  wares, 
thought  the  old  official  books  and  papers  would  make  excellent  wrap- 
pers for  sugar  and  soap,  and  disposed  of  them  accordingly."  '  In  the 
year  1614,  the  Engadiners  took  a  sudden  fancy  for  travelling.*  A 
large  number  of  them — it  is  said,  several  thousands,  which  must 
have  amounted  to  a  complete  exodus — emigrated  to  North  Italy, 
chiefly  to  Venice,  all  adopting  the  single  business  of  shoemaking. 
Tfa^  continued  this  occupation  for  a  century  and  a  half ;  till,  in 
1766,  their  exclusion  from  Venice  forced  them  to  abandon  it.  Still, 
however,  they  formed  a  sort  of  guild,  and  stuck  to  a  single  trade  ; 
but  the  trade  was  a  dissimilar  one :  from  cobblers  they  all  became 
pastrycooks.*  They  were  soon  the  first  pastrycooks  in  Europe ; 
and,  to  this  day,  in  almost  all  Continental  countries,  many  of  the  best 
pastrycooks'  shops  are  in  the  hands  of  Engadiners.  But  they  never 
penetrated  to  the  British  Isles,  and  this  may  be  one  reason  why,  till 
within  the  last  few  years,  our  countrymen  have  been  so  exceptionally 

(1)  Fole'g  "  Iron  Care  (inoDg  the  QIaden." 

(2)  MuLj  of  thBfolIawing  facts  are  derived  fiom"Da3  Kugfidin  nod  die  Eagadiaei," 
•n  knoDymona  work  written  in  1837,  Beemingly  by  a  German  poBtor. 

(3)  Aa  tbe  OennBD  pastor  phrasea  it,  they  took  to  aelling  pastry,  and  other  soch 
daintie*  "  aa  tickle  the  guma."  In  Beveral  of  the  neighbouiinj;  dislricta,  nearly  all  the 
ioliBbitants  are  brought  np  to  a  single  trade ;  amongst  others  in  Vsl  BrcgagUa,  whenoa 
they  emigrate  aa  chimoey-aweep*. 
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ignorant  about  them.  It  is  said  that  the  old  editions  of  Hunay's 
Ouide  have  little  information  to  give  about  St.  Moritz,  except  that 
the  Protestant  church  contained  the  fire-engine.  One  cause — which 
waa  also  a  sign — of  the  prevalent  want  of  interest  in  the  Engadine 
may  have  been  the  badness  of  the  roads.  Those  who  know  the 
vaUey  as  it  is  now,  may  be  amused  to  learn  that,  as  late  as  forty  years 
ago,  it  was  thought  safer  to  ride  than  to  drive  over  the  pass,  and 
that  any  stray  visitor  who  might  come  for  the  sake  of  the  mineral 
waters  was  advised  to  keep  a  horse  of  his  own  ;  if  the  horse  was  not 
used  to  the  fare  of  black  bread,  oats  had  to  be  brought  from  Chur, 
as  there  were  few  or  none  in  the  vaUey,  The  post  came  only  once  a 
week,  and  then  only  to  Ponte ;  every  Thursday,  when  the  weather 
pennitted,  the  visitors  at  St.  !M!oritz  made  an  expedition  to  that  dis- 
tant village,  and  returned  home  with  their  letters. 

In  this  primitive  state  of  society,  and  in  the  jealousy  and  dislike 
of  intruders,  the  Engadiners  were  not  wholly  unlike  the  Japanese ; 
and  withal  in  the  Engadine,  as  in  Japan,  the  irrepressible  foreigner 
has  appeared,  and  the  nineteenth  century  has  followed  close  on  the 
Middle  Ages.  At  the  present  day,  St.  Moritz  is  easily  reached  from 
Chur  by  either  of  two  excellent  roads  of  about  equal  length,  one 
over  the  Albula,  the  other  over  the  Juher,  pass.  The  fonaer  of  these 
roads  is  oft«n  preferred  as  being  grander  near  the  top  of  the  pass. 
But  the  Julier  road  has  the  great  advantage  of  giving  a  better  first 
impression  of  the  Engadine.  By  this  route  the  traveller  is  at  once 
brought  in  mediae  res.  As  he  comes  down  from  the  pass,  he  has  a 
fine  view  of  the  main  valley  with  its  lakes  and  villages ;  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Silva  Plana  he  has  the  opportimity  of  examining  in  detail 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  those  villages.  In  many  respects 
the  Engadine  villages  resemble  those  in  other  parts  of  the  Orisons. 
The  houses  have  a  half -Italian  look ;  they  are  solidly  built ;  and,  with 
their  frequently  renewed  coat  of  whitewash,  they  present  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  dark  wooden  ch&lets  which  abound  in  many  parts  of 
Switzerland.*  Thus  far  the  Oberhalbstein  and  the  Engadine  villages 
are  alike.  What  is  peculiar  to  the  latter  is  a  kind  of  patch-work 
appearance.  The  small  sunk  windows  are  being  replaced  by  large 
modem  ones ;  modem  doorways,  too,  are  beginning  to  be  substituted 
for  the  wide-arched  doorways  through  which  carts  and  sledges 
are  admitted  into  the  primitive  entrance-haUs,  which  serve  both  as 
coach-houses  and  as  bams ;  and  some  of  the  ancient  cottages  have 
the  air  of  being  refurbished  to  delight  the  eyes  of  visitors. 

When  I  spoke  of  the  half-Italian  look  of  the  villages,  I  was  partly 
referring  to  the  tall  slender  campaniles,  whose  summit  is  not  quite 

(1}  Mr.  Freehfield  haa  well  ieinuk«d  tliat:  "la  their  pasdon  for  vhiteacM  and 
cleaimeeB,  tceah.  pamt  and  blight  flowera,  and,  I  ma;  add,  in  a  certain  sIot  peniitaiCT 
of  character,  the  Eartem  Bwiu  wem  to  me  the  Dnt^  of  the  moaQtaing." 
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that  of  Italian  campaniles,  but  wMch  are  more  akia  to  these  than  to 
anything  else.'  A  good  number  of  these  campaniles  may  be  seen 
during  tbe  ascent  from  Chur ;  and  it  is  worth  while  making  that 
ascent  on  a  Sunday  morning,  in  order  to  witness  the  hearty  devotion 
that  prevails,  at  least  among  the  women,  and  especially,  I  think, 
among  the  Catholics.  In  part  of  the  Orisons,  the  valleys  take  it  almost 
in  tuma  to  be  Catholic  and  Protestant ;  and  between  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants  there  is  no  friendly  feelLug.  An  Engadiner  told  me 
that  the  Protestants  of  St.  Moritz  dislike  taking  even  a  maid  from 
the  Catholic  Tiofenkasten ;  for  the  Catholics  are  thought  to  have 
"Jesuitical  notions  of  morality."  On  a  ridge,  within  sight  of  Tiefen- 
kast«n,  stands  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the  churches,  the 
Catholic  church  of  Brienz.  Nearly  all  the  village  has  lately  been 
burnt  down — a  fate  not  uncommon  among  the  older  and  less  sub- 
stantially built  villages  of  the  Grisons.  But,  happily,  the  church  is 
left ;  and,  on  its  conspicuous  height,  it  looked  last  year  all  the  more 
impressive,  from  its  being  in  solitary  grandeur  among  the  ruins. 
The  Catholics,  we  may  be  sure,  never  imitated  the  Protestant  economy 
by  using  churches  as  engioe-houses ;  and  I  have  sometimes  thought 
how  triumphantly  their  controversiahsts  at  Brienz  must  appeal  to 
"  the  God  who  answereth  by  fire,"  and  who  spared  his  undesecrated 
sanctuary  when  he  was  consuming  the  rest  of  the  village,  A  small 
chapel  near  the  neighbouring  village  of  Lenz  is  described  by  an  old 
tradition  as  the  scene  of  a  very  different  deliverance.  A  peasant, 
some  centuries  ago,  was  leading  a  kid  past  this  chapel,  and,  being 
called  away  for  a  few  minutes,  he  tied  the  kid  to  the  handle  of  the 
door.  During  his  absence  a  wolf  attacked  the  kid,  which  thereupon 
in  its  struggles  pushed  against  the  door;  the  door,  opening  inwards, 
let  the  kid  into  the  chapel ;  whither,  however,  the  woU  followed. 
With  the  courage  of  despair,  the  kid  jumped  over  the  wolf  through 
the  doorway ;  and  thereby,  being  still  tethered,  shut  the  door  on  its 
assailant.  So  the  man,  on  his  return,  found  his  kid  still  safe  outside 
the  chapel,  and  the  wolf  a  prisoner  within.  It  is  feared  that  the 
captive's  right  of  sanctuary  was  straightway  disregarded. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  feature  in  many  Grisons  villages  is 
the  wrought  ironwork,  which  o^n  shows  great  artistic  skiU,  and 
which  contrasts  strangely  with  the  otherwiso  homely  exterior  of  the 
houses.  Some  of  this  ironwork  is  full  two  hundred  years  old  ;  and 
its  present  state  of  preservation  is  a  noteworthy  proof  of  the  extreme 

(1)  In  some  of  these  chnrch-towera  there  are  old  clocks  which  etrike  the  hoar  twice 
with  an  interval  of  a  few  minutea,  in  order  to  fiicilitete  the  counting  of  the  strokes. 
Thia  osdatuaco  is  not  cf  much  uss  at  St.  Uoritz,  ta  the  clock  ia  almogt  iavamhly  wrong. 
What  at  St.  Uoritz  makes  the  effect  most  lingular  is,  that  this  clock  ia  oa  the  Protestant 
oharcb,  and  that  the  Catholic  church  is  hard  iy.  One's  first  impreaaion  was  that  one 
heard  the  stroke  of  two  clocks,  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  both  of  them  much 
behind  the  right  time,  but  Uie  Fn>teetant  somewhat  the  less  behindhand  of  the  two. 
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dryness  of  the  air.  In  a  few  houses,  it  is  the  knockers  that  attract 
attention ;  these  represent  dragons  and  other  fantastic  forms,  and 
hardly  any  two  knockers  are  alike.  But  the  most  striking  specimens 
of  the  ironwork  are  the  curiously  and  variously  wrought  gratings 
outside  the  windows.  Of  the  original  object  of  these  gratings,  the 
Engadiners  give  random  and  discordant  accounts.  It  is  variously 
stated  that  they  were  put  up  by  peaceful  citizens  for  protection 
against  robbers,  and  by  jealous  husbands  for  the  incarceration  of 
their  wives.  A  pleasanter,  and  perhaps  truer,  explanation  of  the 
iron  grating  is,  that  it  was  designed  as  a  barrier,  behind  which  a 
girl  might  be  permitted,  without  peril  of  elopement,  to  talk  to  her 
sweetheart,  who  stood  outside.  At  first  sight,  this  notion  seems 
refuted  by  the  character  of  the  Engadiners.  lis  aont  froids,  commr 
leur  climat,  was  said  to  me  by  one  who  did  not  love  them;  and 
certainly  their  unromantic  temperament  would  be  as  little  suited  aa 
the  coldness  of  their  air  to  the  fashion  of  nocturnal  serenades. 

From  noting  the  features  common  to  the  different  villagee,  we 
pass  on  to  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  few  of  them,  so  as 
to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  their  comparative  merits ;  and, 
that  our  inquiry  may  assume  a  practical  shape,  let  us  ask  :  Wliither 
should  our  supposed  traveller,  whom  we  left  at  Silva  Plana,  now 
direct  his  steps  ?  If,  being  content  with  homely  fare,  he  wishes  to 
^e  the  most  picturesque,  and  one  of  the  most  primitive,  of  Engadine 
viUages,  he  should  visit  Sils  Maria ;  where  he  will  find  many 
pleasant  excursions,  and  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  Fex  glacier. 
But,  in  fact  (unless  he  prefers  abiding  in  his  present  comfortable 
quarters  at  Silva  Plana),  he  will  almost  certainly  take  the  opposite 
road — bewaring,  however,  if  he  be  an  Englishman,  of  the  Ger- 
manized KurhauB.  At  this  point,  much  may  be  said  in  favour  of 
Campfer  and  Samaden,  with  their  excellent  hotels.  But  l^e  air  of  these 
villages  is  less  bracing  than  that  of  St.  Moritz ;  and  the  view  is  less 
fine  than  that  either  at  8t.  Moritz  or  at  Pontresina.  On  the  whole, 
these  last-named  villages  are  by  iax  the  most  pcpular  in  the  Engadine. 
Pontresina  is  the  more  central  for  excursions,  and  has  become  the 
headquarters  for  guides.  St.  Moritz  is  the  chief  resort  of  persons 
more  or  less  delicate.'  Perhaps  we  may  best  sum  up  our  comparison 
(1)  The  7rD«e  at  FontresiiuthM  long  b«en  the  &TOUrite  hotel  of  the  Alpine  club.  Their 
ctaaAODCj  is  partlj'  dua  to  their  etmng  panoDol  regard  for  the  landlord  and  hi*  family. 
A  similar  caose  has  contributed  to  U^  immenw  sacoess  of  the  Eolm  Hotel  at  St. 
Morils — the  most  popular,  and,  as  I  think,  the  most  deservedly  so,  in  the  Engadine. 
Both  these  hotels  are  scenes  of  unremtttijig  attention  on  occasions  when  neb  attention 
is  most  aeeded,  as  the  numerous  delicate  penons  who  have  been  at  St.  Moritz,  and  the 
one  or  more  climbers  who  are  annually  laid  up  at  Pontreuna,  because  much  moun- 
tainceriDg  has  made  them  cripples,  will  gnttefollj  acknowledge.  The  Enlm  Hotel  is 
utuated,  as  its  name  implies,  on  the  ridge— the  highest  and  driest  point — of  the  main 
ralley.  It  ha*  one  great  advantage  peculiar  to  itself— a  covered  ansde,  where,  on  wet 
days,  people  can  walk,  enjoyiog  the  air  and  the  view.  Why  the  nev  hotel*  have  no 
such  mountain  doiftm  I  cannot  conoeive. 
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of  the  different  villages,  by  eaying  that  the  dirisioa  of  labour  which 
has  arisen  hetween  tJiem,  and  which  has  adapted  each  to  its  special 
function,  should  by  all  means  continue.  Let  athletic  mountainecrB 
keep  to  the  easterly  villages — Fontresina  and  Samaden  ;  inralids  to 
the  westerly  villages — St.  Moritz,  Campfer,  and  Silva  Plana.  One 
thing,  at  any  rate,  is  clear.  Athletes  are  of  all  men  the  most 
likely  to  be  irritated  by  the  victimized  air  and  frequent  grumblings 
of  invalids ;  while  invalids,  if  not  reminded  of  their  own  weakness 
by  the  jarring  vicinity  of  exuberant  strength,  at  least  object  to  their 
wakeful  slumbers  being  broken  by  heavy  footsteps,  to  the  midnight 
knock  at  their  neighbour's  door,  and  to  the  other  vicarious  penalties 
of  mountaineering.  Thus  athletes  and  invalids  are  only  an  eyesore 
to  each  other,  and  had  better  live  in  separate  hotels. 

We  do  not,  however,  mean  that  invalids  and  non>invalids  should 
keep  asunder  in  the  Gngadine,  as  some  Englishmen  and  some 
Oermans  should  keep  asunder.  Happily,  mankind  is  not  made  up 
wholly  of  athletes  and  invalids.  There  is  a  large  class  of  middle- 
men— of  persons,  that  is,  neither  very  strong  nor  very  weak — who 
have  points  in  common  with  both  the  extremes,  and  whose  presence 
at  health-resorts  is  invaluable.  A  person  of  this  kind — one  who  can 
be  thus  touched  with  the  feeling  of  infirmities — is  the  best  possible 
companion  for  nervous  sufferers.  Indeed,  it  is  he  alone  who  can  keep 
them  from  becoming  victims  either  to  solitary  brooding,  or  to  each 
other's  society  and  a  dolorous  exchange  of  confidences,  or,  far  worst 
of  all,  to  the  clumsy  and  disdainful  exhortations  and  the  spurious 
and  odious  attempts  at  sympathy  of  prigs  who  do  not  know  what 
nervousness  is.  Philanthropy,  therefore,  should  incline  the  half- 
invalid  towards  the  delicate  region  of  the  valley — the  region  on  the 
idde  of  St.  Moritz.  But  probably,  in  fact,  Ms  movements  will  be 
determined  by  what  he  likes  in  the  way  of  scenery,  and  in  the  way 
of  air.  On  the  former  point  each  person  must  judge  for  himself. 
It  may  be  said  roughly  that  the  view  from  St.  Moritz  is  a  lake 
view,  and  that  the  view  from  Pontresina  is  a  glacier  view;  and, 
if  I  personally  prefer  the  view  from  St.  Moritz,  my  preference 
is  doubtless  owing  to  some  of  the  accidental,  often  fanciful,  asso- 
ciations which  regulate  that  most  capricious  of  tastes — taste  for 
mountain  scenery.  The  comparative  worth  of  the  two  villages  as 
bracing  resorts  admits  of  a  more  accurate  measurement.  Pontresina 
is  sometimes  preferred  in  this  respect,  on  the  ground  of  its  having 
close  to  it  an  enormous  natural  refrigerator  in  the  shape  of  the 
Rosegg  glacier,  St.  Moritz,  it  is  true,  has  also  a  glacier  in  sight, 
the  Surlei  glacier,  which  is  so  called  from  its  being  over  the  lake, 
and  which,  Cassandras  tells  us,  will  one  day,  from  its  present  rickety 
height,  fall  bodily  on  the  Eurhaus — not  perhaps  to  the  great 
dissatisfaction  of  lovers  of  Alpine  beauty.     But  this  glacier  is  so 
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small  and  so  isolated — standing  as  it  does  on  the  top  of  its  dark 
mountain,  like  a  solitary  sugar-plum  on  the  top  of  a  cake — that, 
while  it  adds  little  to  the  scenery  of  St.  Moritz,  it  certainly  makes 
no  appreciable  addition  to  its  cold.  The  appearance  of  the  Eosegg 
glacier  from  Fontresina  is  far  more  striking ;  and  this  village  is  often 
assumed  to  be  more  bracing  than  St.  Moritz  by  reason  of  its  neamcBs 
to  that  glacier  and  to  the  Morteratsch.  It  ie  probable  that  these 
huge  glaciers  perceptibly  affect  the  temperature  of  the  comfortable 
little  restaurants,  pr  small  inns,  near  their  respectiye  bases;  and, 
therefore,  these  restaurants  make  excellent  quarters  for  a  person, 
especially  a  glacier  climber,  who  finds  his  own  society  enough  for 
him,  and  who  wants  to  compress  the  utmost  amount  of  bracing  into 
a  short  time.  But  I  am  confident  that,  in  spite  of  its  two  glaciers, 
Fontresina  is  much  less  bracing  than  St.  Moritz — the  difference 
being  due,  not  to  its  having  a  slightly  less  altitude,  but  to  its  lying 
in  a  narrower  valley,  and  being  less  exposed  to  the  winds.  Hence, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  invalids  as  such,  Fontresina  gains  little,  if 
at  all,  by  the  glaciers.  But,  from  the  point  of  view  of  artists  and  of 
all  lovers  of  scenery,  it  gains  immensely.  The  view  of  such  vast 
masses  of  ice,  amid  summer  scenes  and  summer  heat,  leaves  certainly 
a  moat  singular  impression,  and  probably  affects  us  all — even  those 
most  accustomed  to  the  sight — more,  and  in  more  ways,  than  we 
suppose.  Some  imaginative  people  bethink  them  that  looking  at  ice 
on  a  hot  day  makes  them  feel  cool ;  and  it  is  probably  true  that  with 
certain  temperaments,  and  under  certain  conditions,  the  eight  of 
a  glacier  during  the  dog-days — even  though  it  be  a  mere  sight  and 
nothing  more — may  yet  (like  Moses'  view  from  Mount  Pisgab) 
be  a  blessing  rather  than  the  reverse,  Solomon  may  have  had  this 
feeling  when  he  beautifully  observes  that  snow  in  harvest  is  as  "  a 
faithful  messeogor  to  them  that  send  him :  for  he  reireshetb  the  soul 
of  his  masters."  But  if  the  mere  sight  of  snow  on  distant  peaks  is 
here  meant — and  in  what  other  sense  could  there  be  snow  at  harvest- 
time  in  •TudaiaP — the  writer  must  have  gazed  too  intently  at  the 
summit  of  Iiebonon,  and  at  last  have  grown  surfeited  and  impatient. 
For,  in  the  next  chapter,  he  changes  his  simile,  and  pronounces  that 
"as  snow  in  summer,  so  honour  is  not  seemly  for  a  fool."  In  fact, 
Solomon's  feelings  were  mixed;  and  of  such  mixed  feelings  in 
presence  of  this  and  similar  contrasts,  most  of  us  have  had  expe- 
rience. 

A  further  consideration,  quite  as  potent  as  either  scenery  or  air  in 
determining  an  invalid  in  the  choice  of  an  abode,  is  the  quantity  and 
qiuility  of  food.  When  means  of  communication  were  scanty,  places 
of  great  altitude  wore  deficient  in  this  respect.  The  defect  was 
indeed  very  obvious,  and  was  pointed  out  by  Milton  in  a  j 
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remarkable  in  itBelf,  and  more  remarkable  from  being  put  into  the 
month  of  Adam  when  "  fatherly  displeased  "  with  the  "  execrable  eon  " 
who  wonld  one  day  tempt  or  force  his  brethren  on  to  the  Bunmiit  of 
the  tower  of  Babel : — 

"  Wretched  man  I  what  food 
'Will  he  convey  up  thither,  to  anatain 
Himself,  and  his  rash  army ;  where  thia  air 
Above  the  clouds  will  pino  his  entrails  gross. 
And  &iuish  him  of  breath,  if  not  of  broad  ?  "  W 

In  these  phjsical  and  economical  reflections — reflections,  it  must 
be  owned,  which  have  the  air  of  proceeding  rather  from  Adam 
Smith  than  from  Adam  the  patriarch — ttro  objections  are  specified 
which  may  be  urged  against  all  high  places  from  the  tower  of  Babel 
to  St.  Moritz — want  of  food,  and  want  of  air.  In  fact,  the  charge 
of  giving  bad  dinners  has  frequently  been  brought  against  the 
Engadine ;  and,  only  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  valley  was  still  a 
iefra  incognita,  and  when  the  natives  were  as  yet  unprepared  for  the 
bewildering  change  that  was  in  store  for  them,  the  accusation  was 
probably  well-founded.  But  the  last  few  years,  one  may  say,  have 
done  the  work  of  centuries  ;  so  that  now,  in  all  the  chief  Engadine 
hotels,  the  dinners  are,  not  indeed  such  as  to  tempt  an  invalid  into 
over-eating,  but  generally  good  enough  either  for  him  or  for  any 
one  else ;  and  what  they  are  generally  now,  in  a  few  more  years 
they  will  be  universally.  In  any  case,  the  Engadine  is  the  abode  of 
all  others  where  there  is  the  least  excuse  for  fastidiousness  abont 
food ;  for  it  unites  a  physical  and  a  moral  condiment,  not  often 
found  together.  In  an  often-quoted  comparison  between  Plato  and 
mountain  air,  Joubert  says  of  that  air :  "  II  aiguise  les  organes  et 
donne  le  goflt  des  bous  aliments ; "  and  some  one  else  has  said  that  a 
dinner  well  talked  over  is  half  digested.  In  both  these  ways,  St, 
Moritz  in  the  summer  should  make  men  omnivorous  ;  for  it  is  then  a 
place — ^its  worst  enemy  would  admit — where  the  appetite  proceeding 
from  mountain  air  runs  no  possible  risk  from  mountain  solitude.^ 
The  other  count  of  Adam's  indictment  against  great  altitudes  is 
more  serious ;  for  the  evil,  if  real,  is  irremediable.  The  rarity  of 
the  air  on  mountain-tops  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  inveterate  pre- 
judice against  them.  Till  quite  lately,  it  was  thought  incredible 
that  the  numerouB  invalids  whose  blood  requires  oxygenation,  could 
gain  strength  on  heights  where  every  cubic  foot  of  air  contains  less 

(1)  "  Paradise  Lost,"  lii.  74. 

(!)  People  who  are  now  and  then  dusatisBed  with  Ui%  meat  in  the  Engadine,  maj  be 
leminded  (hat  the  milk  aod  cream  there  are  excellent.  A  few  ponona,  staying  on  in 
the  aatmun,  have  derived  benefit  from  a,  modified  foim  of  the  grapo-cuie ;  tbe  kind  of 
grapefl  medically  recammcnded  {rai^im fenia>it;M  theyarejcalled)  can  bo  obtained  from 
Menn  or  elsewhere  at  small  cost. 
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oxygen  than  on  the  plain.  Nor  indeed  does  the  objection  admit  of  a 
complete  ansver.  It  is  quite  true  that,  to  meet  the  yarious  reqoire- 
ments  of  mountain  air,  the  breath  has  to  be  drawn  quicker  or  deeper ; 
also,  the  pulse  beats  more  frequently ;  and,  in  short,  the  working  of 
the  human  machine  is  more  rapid.  So  that  a  person  who  seeks  health 
on  mountain-tops,  may  be  likened  to  a  trader  who  puts  up  with  small 
profits  in  order  to  turn  over  his  capital  fast.  But,  whenever  sach  a 
trader  cannot  thus  recoup  himself,  he  finds  the  low  rate  of  profit 
an  unmixed  evil ;  and,  in  like  manner,  in  certain  disorders  of  the 
respiratory  organs  and  of  the  heart,  the  human  mechanism  cannot 
increase  its  speed,  and  then  there  is  no  gain  to  compensate  the 
loss.  A  most  melancholy  case  in  point  occurred  in  1872,  when  a 
young  lady  in  an  advanced  stage  of  consumption  was  taken  to 
Campfer,  and  died  of  sheer  suffocation  in  two  days.  Likewise, 
persons  whose  vigour  is  impaired  by  age  can  seldom  quite  adapt 
themselves  to  these  high  regions.  Even  among  the  Engadiners 
themselves,  it  is  remarkable  how  few  old  people  are  visible.  Except 
a  solitary  old  woman  at  Sils  Maria,  I  can  hardly  remember  to  have 
seen  any  very  old  person  in  the  valley.  The  rarity  of  old  men 
should  cause  little  surprise ;  for  many  of  the  men  spend  the  best 
years  of  their  lives  on  the  plain,  and  not  a  few  may  have  suffered 
from  the  change  of  abode,  and  the  sudden  and  violent  change  of 
temperature.  But  the  women  mostly  stop  in  the  Engadlae ;  and 
yet  women  of  great  age  are  seldom  seen  there.  I  am  assored, 
indeed,  that  the  Engadine  contains  several  aged  men  and  women, 
who  keep  indoors.  Yet  the  number  of  old  people  who  appear  mast 
bear  a  more  or  less  definite  proportion  to  the  number  of  old  people 
who  exist ;  and  hence,  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
Engadiners,  as  a  rule,  are  not  long-lived.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
from  this  that  visitors  to  the  Engadino  are  committing  a  slow  suicide. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  normal  Englishman  should  regard 
dry  cold  only  as  an  alterative  ;  and  that  (looking  merely  to  health) 
he  should,  when  his  short  change  of  air  and  scene  is  over,  take 
dough's  hint,  and —  ■ 

"Turn  to 
England,  wbicli  may  after  all  be  for  its  children  the  best." 

That  there  are  very  many  exceptions  to  this  rule — absolutely  very 
many,  though  relatively  few — and  that  these  exceptional  persons  are 
immensely  invigorated  by  a  long  stay  in  the  Engadine,  admits  of  no 
question.  But  what  makes  them  find  the  sir  so  invigorating,  it  is 
hard  to  say.  In  truth,  St.  Moritz  is  the  extreme  opposite  of  the 
land  of  the  Lotos-eaters ;  in  the  former,  it  "  seems  "  never  "  after- 
noon," but  almost  always  early  morning.  Not,  indeed,  that  the 
climate  is  always  cold.  But  there  is  something  about  it  which 
imparts  a  feeling  of  perpetual  motion  and  excitement.       To  some 
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persons — to  many  on  their  first  arrival — this  excitement  brings 
sleeplessness;  andto  those  invalids  who  require  absolnte  repose  and 
a  sort  of  "  afternoon  "  treatment,  it  generally  proves  injurious.  But 
vith  an  c^poeite  ekes  of  invalids,  the  same  excitement  seems  to  be 
the  parent  of  vigoor.  May  not  this  invigorating  restlessness  be 
connected  with  that  quickening  of  the  pulse  and  winding  up  of  the 
human  clockwork  to  which  we  have  referred  as  invariable  symptoms 
on  great  altitudes  ?  A  somewhat  similar  explanation  of  the  exhila- 
rating influence  of  mountain  air  is  founded  on  the  comparative 
absence  of  atmospheric  pressure ;  it  is  argued  that,  on  great  heights, 
people  have  a  less  weight  of  air  to  support,  and  that  they  feel  like 
Christian  when  the  burden  fell  off  bis  back.  This  solution  sounds 
plausible ;  nevertheless,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether,  irorn  the 
mere  dinunution  of  atmospheric  pressure — in  fact,  from  the  falling 
of  the  barometer — any  sanitary  good  can  be  predicted.  The  vulgar 
method  of  cutting  the  knot  as  to  the  good  results  of  mountain  air,  is 
to  refer  them  all  to  ozone — that  unfailii)g  scapegoat  of  medical 
ignorance,  on  whose  back  climatic  effects  that  cannot  be  explained 
are  so  unceremoniously  laid.  On  heights  like  the  Engadine,  there 
andoubtedly  is  much  ozone ;  but  as  to  the  action  of  ozone  on  health, 
there  is  still  much  obscurity.  The  least  ambitious,  and  probably  the 
wisest,  course  is  provisionally  to  ascribe  the  good  wrought  on  invalids 
by  the  Engadine  air  to  its  cold,  dryness,  and  purity.  Other  causes 
of  that  good— causes  which  would  not  operate  in  on  equally  cold, 
dry,  and  pure  air  on  low  ground — may  exist ;  but,  if  so,  th^  are 
not  fully  ascertained. 

The  popular  conceptions  are  scarcely  less  hazy  about  the  results  of 
the  Engadine  climate,  than  about  the  climate  itself.  It  is  commonly 
judged  of  by  the  specimen  presented  in  July  and  August ;  and  the 
snow  which  sometimes  falls,  and  even  lies  for  a  night  or  two,  in  that 
short  season,  leaves  such  an  impression  on  witnesses,  or  at  least  on 
peportera,  as  to  cast  its  white  veil  over  aU  the  fine  weather  that  pre- 
cedes and  follows  the  snow.  Last  June,  there  was  a  choral  festival 
at  Samaden,  with  singers  from  all  parts  of  the  canton.  The  19th 
was  the  day  fixed  for  its  commencement ;  but,  through  the  falling  of 
several  inches  of  snow  on  the  ISth — only  three  days  before  the 
longest  day  of  the  year — the  festival  had  to  be  postponed.  In  1873 
and  1874,  the  snow  lay  for  a  night  in  August.  More  than  once,  I 
have  heard  Engadiners  say  in  August  that  the  air  was  "  trop  frcdd 
pour  la  neige  ; "  and  these  words,  whatever  they  exactly  meant,  have 
certainly  a  wintry  sound.  Perhaps  it  is  natural  that  snowstorms  in 
the  dog-days  should  beget  fears  of  being  snowed  up,  if  not  frozen,  in 
autumn.  But  the  fact  is,  that  those  whom  the  Engadine  thoroughly 
suits,  would  find  the  Alpine  September  and  October  the  very  months 
for  them.     September  is  almost  always  the  finest  month  in  the  year. 
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It  frequently  begins  with  a  few  wet  days ;  but,  in  all  the  five  Sep- 
tembers that  I  have  spent  at  St.  Moritz,  the  weather  wae,  ou  the 
whole,  magnificent — cloudless  day  often  following  cloudless  day,  till 
sometimes,  like  the  faultlessness  of  Arietides,  the  uniformity  of  clond- 
lessncBB  became  wearisome.  October  is  occasionally  wet  (aa  in  1873) ; 
hut  more  often  it  is  fine.  It  nearly  always  has  a  very  fine  and  warm 
week — in  fact,  the  Indian  summer,  or,  as  the  natives  call  it,  the  old 
woman's  summer.  Several  of  those  who  have  derived  the  greatest 
permanent  benefit  from  St.  Moritz,  agree  that  the  air  only  begins  to 
brace  them  in  September ;  they  hold  that  the  actual  summer  is  more 
stimulating  than  strengthening ;  nay,  that,  in  July  and  August,  St. 
Moritz  has  only  the  negative  merit  of  being  non-relaxing  while  other 
places  are  relaxing,  not  the  positive  merit  of  being  bracing.  No 
absolute  rule  can  he  laid  down  on  this  subject,  both  because  the 
temperature  varies  much  in  different  years,  and  also  because  the 
standard  of  what  braces  ia  relative  to  the  person  braced ;  those  whose 
opinion  I  quote  need  much  bracing,  and  fix  their  standard  veiy 
high.  But,  when  thus  explained,  their  estimate  seems  to  me  not 
far  wrong.  At  any  rate,  one  bappy  change  comes  over  the  weather 
in  September.  The  hot  Italian  winds,  so  frequent  and  so  trying  in 
the  summer,  gradually  diminish ;  and  the  air,  as  it  becomes  colder, 
becomes  also  stiller.  "When  the  winter  has  fairly  set  in,  there  is 
generally  a  complete  calm;  which,  indeed,  together  with  the 
dryness,  is  what  enables  many  people  to  hear  the  winter  cold  so 
easily. 

Nor  is  it  only  on  persons  seeking  to  be  braced  that  the  Engadine 
autumn  has  claims.  Many  English  tourists  are,  no  doubt,  restricted 
as  to  the  time  of  their  holiday ;  hut  to  a  large  proportion  of  them 
there  is,  at  least,  some  choice ;  and  to  these  latter — especially  to  the 
painters  and  botanists  among  them — I  say  emphatically  that  they 
take  their  trip  to  the  Engadine  at  the  wrong  time.  In  the  late 
Alpine  spring  there  is  a  great  profusion  of  wild  flowers ;  but  most 
of  these  are  over  (or  cut  with  the  hay)  before  the  end  of  July.  Not 
so  very  long  afterwards  begins  the  autumnal  colouring,  when  the 
deciduous  trees  (mainly  larches)  are  seen  in  that  "  desolation  clothM 
with  loveliness"  which  belongs  quite  as  much  to  the  Italian  autumn 
as  to  the  autumn  of  Italian  greatness.^  But  the  British  tourist 
makes  these  two  beautiful  seasons  his  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  which 
cannot  both  be  avoided  without  dexterous  steering,  but  to  avoid 
both  of  which  he  somehow  contrives.  Between  these  two  seasons 
comes  a  rather  dull  interval  in  August,  when  there  is  nothing  to 
relieve  the  barely  distinguishable  colouring  of  the  pines  and  larches, 
and  when,  in  short,  the  scenery  and  sky  present  a  monotony  of 
green  and  blue.  Our  countrymen  have  a  way  of  choosing  this  doll 
;  (1)  Sea  SlioUBy"B"pd8  to  Liberty.' 
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time  for  their  visit,  and  can  seldom  bo  persuaded  that  the  Engadiue 
has  any  trees  except  evergreens,  or  any  autumn  worth  waiting  for. 
To  all  these  human  birds  of  passage,  the  snow  that  often  lies  for  a 
few  hours  early  in  September  gives  the  signal  for  flight.  But,  for 
the  "stranger  that  sojoumeth "— for  the  b^veller,  that  is,  who 
makes  a  long  stay — this  passing  snow  has  manifold  attractions. 
First,  it  is  a  sign,  if  not  a  cause,  of  that  change  in  the  weather  from 
non-relaxing  to  bracing,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Secondly,  and 
cliiefly,  it  rids  the  neighbourhood  of  the  buzzing  superEuity  both 
of  tourists  and  of  flies.  Nor,  again,  as  affecting  the  scenery,  is  the 
September  snow  otherwise  than  agreeable ;  for,  when  one  has  in  a 
mamter  been  looking  at  green  for  weeks,  a  glimpse  of  white  is  a 
pleasing  variety.  It  ia  made  all  the  more  pleasing  by  the  thought 
that  there  will  presently  be  a  yet  further  change,  when  the  snow 
begins  to  melt,  and  the  snow-line  appears  gradually  to  climb  up  the 
mountain.  Thus,  the  "  snow  in  summer  "  has  associations  wholly 
unlike  those  of  the  winter  snow ;  it  differs,  one  may  say,  from  the 
winter  snow,  just  as  the  powder  wherewith  a  beauty  adorns  her 
hair  for  a  fancy  ball,  and  which  is  brushed  off  next  morning,  differs 
from  the  last  sad  whiteness  of  ago.  The  winter  snow  does  not  fall 
till  the  middle  of  November.  It  is  Important  to  remark  that,  except 
occasionally  for  a  few  days,  the  Julier  pass  Is  always  open.  As  soon 
as  possible  after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  the  snow-plough  does  its 
work  ;  so  that  communication  remains  easy  throughout  the  winter. 
The  winters  vary  greatly  in  severity.  In  1799,  the  French  artillery 
is  said  to  have  crossed  the  Sila  Lake  on  the  ico  in  the  month  of  May ; 
but  such  serere  cold,  so  late  in  the  spring,  is  extremdy  rare.  In 
the  winter  of  1871-2,  some  Cambridge  undergraduates  came  to  the 
Engadine  to  skate.  The  skating  on  the  Sils  Lake  was  excellent, 
and  the  ico  was  so  clear  that  through  it  were  seen  remains  of  ancient 
lake  dwellings,  said  not  to  be  visible  in  summer  through  the  water.' 
Toung  Engadiners,  being  freed  in  the  winter  from  the  incubus  of 
vimtors,  count  it  their  favourite  season,  and  devote  it  to  sledging  parties 
and  dances.  So  little  is  the  still  cold  felt,  that-,  once  in  February, 
the  small  party  at  the  Eulm  Hotel,  after  clearing  away  the  snow 
from  a  sufficient  area,  had  a  picnic  on  the  flat  roof — the  sun  being ' 
so  hot,  that  some  had  to  hold   up  parasols.     Encouraged  by  the 

(1)  la  that  winter  ibe  sknting  wiui  unuaually  good,  and  Wteil  lon^ ;  but,  generatlj, 
KKiD  after  each  lake  is  frozon  over,  the  ice  ia  spoilt  by  fTeah  bdov.  But  the  lakes  begin 
to  bear  at  different  tiinca.  I  havo  known  a  shaUow  lake  (or  pood)  near  Crestalta  to 
bear  by  the  end  of  October ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  St.  Moritz  lake  eoldom  bears  befora 
Chriatmas.  Hence,  for  eknting  purposes,  the  different  lakes  can  be  taken  in  Buccesnion. 
Also,  whco  the  Kulm  Hotel  ia  kept  open  in  winter,  errangementa  are  made  for  flooding 
the  CToqaet  ground.  But,  in  bet,  this  hotel  is  not  kept  open  unless  there  are  viiitoni 
enough  lo  make  it  pay.  After  being  closed  for  throo  successive  winters,  it  was  open  this 
last  winter,  and  will  probably  be  open  next  winter.  The  Samaden  hotel  ia  always  kept 
open ;  bat  the  vidtora  are  Tery  few. 
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apparent  warmth,  one  of  the  ladies  tried  sketching  out  of  doors ; 
but  she  was  stopped  by  an  untoward  event — the  paint  fi?oze  in  her 
brash.  It  should  be  further  remarked  that  the  food  is  not  less  good, 
while  the  attendance  is  much  better,  in  the  winter  than  in  the 
crowded  season ;  and  also  that  the  winter  cold,  though  severe  in  the 
Engadine,  is  less  so  than  in  Canada.'  ^or  should  it  be  forgotten 
that,  in  case  an  invalid  or  an  invalid's  friend  should  £nd  the  cold 
too  intense,  an  easy  descent  of  six  hours  over  the  Maloja  pass — a 
descent  all  the  way,  as  the  pass  is  lower  than  St.  Moritz — will  deposit 
him  in  the  mild  Chiavenna.  I  am  'careful  to  give  these  details, 
as  extravagant  notions  axa  current  about  the  hardships  and  perils 
of  the  Engadine  winter,  and  as  cases  even  occur  where  persons, 
having  a  real  object  for  going  to  St.  Moritz  late  in  the  year,  are 
subjected  to  copious  remonstrances,  and  regarded  as  bad  imitators 
of  the  Arctic  explorers,  imitators  who  volunteer,  without  friends  or 
experience,  to  enter  an  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne 
return  is  very  doubtful. 

It  appears,  then,  that,  if  invalids  are  to  be  frozen  into  health, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  candidates  for  freezing  should 
not  go  to  St.  Moritz.  But,  in  fact,  at  St.  Moritz  the  wintering 
visitors  have  been  very  few.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Davoa,  where 
the  conditions  are  nearly  the  same,  their  number  is  great  and 
increasing.  It  now  amounts  to  about  500,  nearly  all  Ciermans, 
and  all  either  invalids  or  their  friends.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
invalids  are  what,  in  popular  language,  are  vaguely,  but  con- 
veniently, called  consumptive.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  such  cases,  medical  opinion  has  undergone  a  change  so 
astounding  as  to  look  like  a  leap  in  the  dark,  or,  at  best,  in  the 
dim  twilight.  As  the  remedial  agent,  the  extreme  of  dry  cold  has 
suddenly  replaced  the  extreme  of  moist  beat;  and  some  patients 
who,  only  twenty  years  ago,  would  have  been  more  or  less  boiled  in 
Madeira,  are  now  frozen  on  Alpine  heights.  How  for  has  this  bold 
experiment  succeeded  P  In  the  Engadine,  certainly,  the  results 
(so  far  as  they  go)  have  not  been  encouraging.  Out  oi  the  very 
few  who,  within  my  knowledge,  have  spent  winters  (or  parts  of 
winters)  there,  at  least  six  have  died — a  startlingly  large  portion  of 
the  entire  number ;  whereas  consumptive  cases  where  the  cure  of 
certain  disease  is  itself  certain  and  certainly  due  to  the  Engadine 
winter,  are — I  will  not  say  unknown — but  exceedingly  rare.'     But, 

(1)  I  aUyed  at  St,  Moritz  till  December  i,  1870.  That  winter  being  nnDsiuUr 
severe,  there  were,  even  before  I  left,  more  than  40°  Fah.  of  frost,  three  Dighte  ruiming. 
Bat  it  ie  rare  for  Qiat  amount  of  cold  to  come  before  Christintui. 

(2)  Our  threefold  repetition  of  tbo  word  "  certain  "  may  be  thus  explained  :  I-  Bf 
the  older  Bchool  of  docton  lung  disease  ia  sometimeB  said  to  exist,  where,  ia  truth,  it 
does  not.  Quite  latelj  a  young  Englishman  was  l«ld  by  a  German  doctor  that  his 
lungs  were  affected,  and  was  ordered  to  winter  at  St.  lloritz.    Not  content  with  Ihii 
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on  the  other  hand,  there  ore  coasumptiTe  patients  whom  the  air 
seems  to  have  kept  alive,  and  who  are,  though  not  well,  quite  well 
enough  to  enjoy  life.  The  list  might  be  swelled  with  examples  of 
native  Engadiners  who,  having  become  ill  in  the  plains  below,  are 
much  better  since  their  return  home.  It  \b  true  that  evidence 
founded  on  native  constitutions  is  of  doubtful  application  to  English- 
men. But,  in  this  inquiry,  we  must  make  the  most  of  what  evidence 
we  can  get ;  for  so  few  invalids  have  wintered  in  the  Engadine,  that 
the  freezing  process  should  be  said,  not  to  have  failed  there,  but 
never  fairly  to  have  been  tried.  "With  Davos,  of  course,  the  case  is 
different.  The  experiment  hae  there  been  tried  on  such  a  scale,  and 
for  such  a  time,  as,  I  think,  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it 
has,  in  many  instances,  been  successful.  On  the  whole,  the  beet 
medical  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  freezing  cure  promises  well 
where  there  is  tendency  to  disease  rather  than  actual  disease,  or 
where  the  disease  is  either  dormant  or  counteracted  by  a  constitution 
otherwise  sound  and  vigorous ;  but  that  the  remedy  is  always  a  very 
strong  one,  and  that,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Switzerland,  it  has 
been  used  too  indiscriminately.  Hence  the  general  remark  with 
which  this  article  opened  applies  with  the  utmost  force  to  consump- 
tive patients ;  it  is  sheer  madness  for  these  to  seek  the  mountain- 
cure  without  the  sanction  of  a  physician  mho  has  made  the  subjeci  his 
special  study. 

From  this  doleful  topic,  it  is  a  relief  to  pass  on  to  a  class  of 
invalids,  who,  without  doubt,  profit  immensely  by  the  Engadine  air. 
I  refer  to  those  (overworked  students  and  others)  who,  though  free 
from  organic  defects,  suffer  from  cerebral  anaemia,  and  in  general  from 
nervous  debility.  With  these,  moreover,  the  experiment  of  a  pro- 
longed stay  is  a  safe  one ;  for,  not  being  liable  to  be  bedridden,  they 
can  depart  instantly  if  they  feel  less  well ;  and,  being  organically 
sound,  they  can  rely  on  such  natural  indications  as  their  feelings 
offer.  In  the  infantine  phrase,  so  long  as  they  like  the  Engadine 
air,  it  probably  likeg  them.  That  many  will  be  thus  drawn  to  St. 
Horitz,  may  be  inferred  from  the  large  and  increasing  number  of 
nervous  sufferers  who  prefer  the  English  winter,  with  all  its  draw- 
backs, and  without  its  field-sporta,  to  the  English  summer.  This 
preference  is  mainly  restricted  to  the  younger  generation,  and  seems 
unaccountable  to  veterans ;  who  fail  to  perceive  that,  en  this  head, 
opinion,  the  patient  consiilted  a  phyaicion  of  Bromptoa  Hospit&I,  who  discovered  that 
hil  InngB  ireie  perfectlj'  eeund.  If  be  bad  consulted  the  English  doctor  afUr  vinteiin^ 
iathe  Engadine,  his  soundness  vould  bsTO  been  lueribed  to  hie  bo  Dinteting,  aud 
his  case,  though  really  vilnelew  as  evidence,  ironld  have  been  held  up  aa  condasiTe. 
2.  Some  instances,  till  lately  quoted  in  favour  of  IJie  wiDter-cnre,  have  broken  down 
through  death  or  relapae ;  perhape,  however,  the  cure  in  these  cases  might  have  been 
more  effectual  if  it  had  had  a  longer  trial.  3.  An  oconsional  recover}'  from  lung- 
disease  on  Alpine  heights  proves  little ;  for,  even  in  the  bad  air  of  London  ho^tals, 
t  uneipectedlj. 
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the  pubUo  tafite  is  being  modified  scarcely  less  suddenly  than,  id 
Pope's  day,  it  became  modified  ia  a  Tery  different  relation ; — 
"  Chit  fothetB  praiaed  rank  venisoa,  you  suppose, 
Perhaps,  young  man,  our  fathete  had  no  DOse." 

"We  now  sometimes  credit  oar  forefathers  with  a  no  less  felicitooa 
inexperience  of  nerves.  Not,  of  course,  that  among  them  functional 
disorders  of  the  nerves  and  brain  were  unknown.  But  it  seems  that 
such  disorders  are  now  growing  more  frequent ;  and  that  they  exhibit 
symptoms  novel  in  their  commonness  and  in  their  occasional  inten- 
sity. One  of  these  symptoms  of  cerebral  anaemia  is  the  very  modem 
craving  for  cold  ;  which  may  be  said,  like  FaUas,  to  have  sprang  out 
of  the  brain,  and  to  have  come  full-grown  into  the  world.  Such  a 
craving  is  conspicuous  in  certain  invalids  who  find  the  English 
climate,  taken  as  a  whole,  too  relaxing ;  they  can  hold  their  groond 
well  enough  in  the  English  winter  and  spring,  but  they  tend  to 
become  ill  in  the  summerand  autumn.  These  are  the  persons  already 
mentioned,  who,  during  July  and  August,  are  disappointed  with  St, 
Moritz  ;  they  aro  all  the  time  disposed  to  complain  (slightly  altering 
the  famous  stanza)  that  'tis  cold  of  which  their  nerves  are  scant ;  'tis 
cold  not  heat  for  which  they  pant,  more  cold  and  keener  that  they 
want.  Yet,  murmur  as  they  may  and  do,  it  is  to  such  as  these  that 
the  Engadine  does  most  permanent  good ;  for,  of  all  people,  th^ 
derive  most  benefit  from  prolonging  and  repeating  their  visits. 

Nearly  all  the  invalids  at  St.  Moritz  make  trial  of  the  iron- waters ; 
and  such  is  the  reputed  efficacy  of  those  waters  that  St.  Moritz  ranks 
next  to  Schwalbach  as  the  chief  centre  of  the  Iron-cure.  The  mineral 
spring,  being  what  originally  brought  the  place  into  notice,  is  even 
now,  in  tho  opinion  of  German  doctors  and  patients,  its  principal 
attraction ;  as,  indeed,  their  preference  for  the  damp  Kurhaus  over 
the  dry  village  sufficiently  testifies.  The  best  English  doctors,  on 
the  other  hand,  regard  tho  aic-cure  as  the  one  thing  needful  at  St. 
Moritz,  But  many  English  patients,  as  soon  as  they  get  abroad, 
interpret  this  medical  opinion  much  as  an  English  judge  interprets 
an  otd-faahioned  statute  ;  the  foreign  example  chimes  in  only  too 
well  with  their  own  natural  inclination  to  try  to  hasten  their 
recovery  by  combining  all  possible  cures  in  the  fullest  possible 
measure ;  and  haply  they  comfort  themselves  by  imagining  that  their 
medical  countrymen  have  called  the  grapes  sour,  and  have  made 
light  of  the  great  mineral  waters  merely  because  so  few  such  can 
conveniently  be  taken  in  England.  As  we  deem  this  tendency  to 
overrate  the  iron-waters  the  most  widespread  and  pernicious  delusion 
respecting  St.  Moritz — a  delusion  all  the  more  pernicious,  that  it 
provokes  in  some  influential  persons  a  reaction  against  all  use  of  the 
waters — we  propose  to  consider  the  question  somewhat  fully. 
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St,  Moritz  owes  much  of  its  success  to  the  fact  that,  iu  so  many 
cases,  it  is  the  same  class  of  patients  that  are  benefited  by  its  air- 
cure  and  by  its  iron-cure.  But  this  advantage  is  not  wholly 
unalloyed.  A  belief  is  sometimes  naively  expressed,  and  oftener 
implied,  that  the  two  remedies,  being  here  so  conveniently  together, 
have  a  mysterious  and  providential  connection.  For,  in  sooth,  is  it 
not  clear  that  they  are  adapted,  nay  intended,  to  be  helpmeets  to 
each  other,  and  that  it  is  not  good  for  either  remedy  to  be  alone  ? 
Nor  is  this  induction  based  on  the  single  instance  of  St.  Moritz. 
Just  as  Malthusians  used  to  be  told  that,  wherever  God  creates 
mouths,  he  also  creates  hands — so  it  is  sometimes  hinted  that, 
wherever  Providence  places  mineral  waters,  the  air  is  made  to  suit 
their  medicinal  action.  This  statement,  however,  so  far  as  it  is 
correct,  can  be  readily  explained.  Wherever  mineral  springs  exist 
and  are  successful,  they  prove,  not  by  their  existence,  but  by  their 
success,  that  the  surrounding  conditions  are  not  opposed  to  their 
medicinal  use.  Iron-springs  exist  by  scores  in  damp  and  unsuitable 
places ;  but  the  virtue  of  such  springs  is  a  ceMita  virtus ;  their  waters 
flow  indeed,  but  flow  undrunk,  and  waste  their  iron  on  the  desert 
earth.  Also,  there  are  many  intermediate  cases,  cases  where  mineral 
springs  are  situated  well  enough  to  be  used,  but  not  well  enough  to 
become  celebrated.  Now,  as  St.  Moritz  has  the  great  merit  that  its 
two  cures  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  many  patients,  so  it  has 
the  misfortune  that  they  are  thought  to  work  together  more  com- 
pletely than  they  do.  The  fact  is,  that  a  long  spoil  of  mountain  air 
profits  many  who  should  use  the  waters  (whether  as  drinkers  or  as 
bathers)  for  a  shorter  period,  and  many  who  should  do  without  them 
altogether.  Of  course  it  is  acknowledged  in  theory  that  the  air- 
core  and  the  iron-cure  thus  admit  of  being  unequally  yoked  together ; 
no  one  goes  quite  so  far  as  to  contend  that  the  two  remedies  which, 
at  St.  Moritz,  Nature  has  joined  together,  man  should  never  put 
asunder.  Still,  many  invalids,  if  directed  to  leave  off  taking  the 
waters,  are  strongly  biassed  in  favour  of  resuming  them  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  in  the  meantime  feel  as  if  they  were  only  taking 
the  cure  by  halves.  Indeed,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  phrase 
"  taking  the  cure  "  is  nearly  always  used  with  special  reference  to 
the  waters ;  and  that  the  time  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  allot  to  this 
very  secondary  remedy — usually  about  three  weeks,  which  would 
seem  to  be  a  common  dose  for  diseases  at  large^ften  determines 
the  time  allotted  to  that  all-important  remedy,  the  air.  The  evil 
hence  arising  may  be  best  shown  by  an  example.  Let  us  put 
the  case  of  an  invalid  who  ought  to  take  the  iron-cure  for  three 
weeks,  and  the  air-cure  for  three  months.  He  will  foe  strongly 
disinclined  to  take  the  one  cure  without  the  other  ;  and  he  will  thus 
be  tempted  either  to  take  the  iron-cure  mach  too  long,  or  to  take 
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the  air-cure  not  nearly  long  enough.  Probably,  indeed,  he  will 
make  a  yicious  compromise ;  and,  uniting  the  two  remedies  for 
(say)  six  weeks,  he  will  obtain  the  full  benefit,  not  of  both,  but  of 
neither. 

In  order  to  set  forth  more  clearly  our  estimate  of  the  mineral 
waters,  we  must  call  attention  to  the  two  opposite  opinions  current 
respecting  them.  One  of  these  opinions  (held  generally  by  old 
ladies,  clergymen,  and  the  least  skilful  foreign  doctors)  has  already 
been  sketched  in  outline.  It  is,  in  efiect,  that  the  iron  waters  of  St. 
Moritz  are  eo  prepared  in  the  divine  laboratory,  as  to  pass  in  the 
best  possible  way  through  the  human  stomach ;  and  that  the  in- 
gredients of  the  St.  Moritz  air  are  accurately  measured  out  for  this 
progress  of  the  waters,  like  the  powder  in  a  gun  for  the  progress  of 
the  bullet.  Of  course  this  reasoning  is  extended  to  mineral  waters 
in  general.  It  is  hinted  that,  just  as  the  town  ia  inferior  to  the 
country,  because  "  QoA  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town," 
«o  mineral  waters,  being  the  Almighty's  medicines,  must  be  more 
efficacious  than  mere  doctor's  medicines;  and  indeed,  that  they 
possess  certain  magical  properties,  at  once  too  seicred  and  too  subtle 
for  rational  investigation  ;  in  short,  that  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a 
spring,  that  reason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would. ^  It  is  fair  to  add 
that  the  early  Christians,  according  to  Celsus,  regarded  hot  springs 
OS  the  tears  of  the  danmed;  so  that  the  new  orthodox  view  of 
mysterioua  springs,  if  lineally  descended  from  the  old  orthodox  view, 
has  at  least  improved  upon  it :  for  it  is  less  lacluTmose,  though 
hardly  less  unscientific. 

Indeed,  the  extreme  opposite  of  the  foregoing  view  is  held  by 
some  leading  men  of  science ;  and  a  comparison  between  the  two 
views  is  instructive  as  denoting  the  practical  difference  between 
what  theologians  call  design,  and  what  philosophers  call  function. 
According  to  the  scientific  view,  the  existence  of  iron-waters  at  St. 
Moritz  raises  not  the  smallest  presumption  that  they  are  so  fashioned 
as  to  second  the  remedial  action  of  the  St.  Moritz  air.  In  fact,  the 
world  is  not  thus  patriarchally  governed ;  Providence  no  more 
tempers  ihe  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  than  the  winter's  frost  to  the 

(1)  Perhaps  the  very  bett  communt  on  the  wisdom  of  attaching  tay  ipecial  unctity 
oc  beneflcencs  to  uatDTal  agentB  iu  to  be  found  in  the  choice  of  David,  who,  being  a«ked 
how  hig  Bubjecta  should  be  punished  for  the  oenaos  which  he  had  ordered,  resolied  to  let 
them  h&TO  pestilence,  ai  btiag  a  natural  agent,  and  "to  &11  into  Oia  haed  of  the  Lord, 
foi  Tety  gt«at  ate  bis  mercies"  {IXiipia  uix*  'ivt«aiv  Ounvoln  ri  xaai  ■  Aiof  ti 
nXiiiTo  jSouXg).  It  ia  cuiioui  that,  in  a  case  piacticallj  similar,  a  wish,  the  exact 
apposite  of  David's,  is  pat  by  Virgil  into  tbo  mouth  of  the  Qieek  who  was  flying  tmm 
the  Cyclops  ;  Si  perev,  homiiium  nuni&iapfriUuJuvaiil.  We  have  here  a  good  illuatn- 
tion  of  tile  contrast  between  Uie  e«etem  tendency  towards  fiuth  in  Natort^  and  the 
western  tendency  towards  distrust  of  her.  There  is  a  story  that  a  little  girl,  asking  her 
mother  why  the  cholera  was  permitted,  was  told  that  it  was  the  Almighty's  pleasure. 
Not  long  after,  hearing  that  the  number  of  deaOis  hod  increased,  the  child  remarked 
quite  innocently,  "ThsAlmighty  seems  to  have  taken  his  pleasure  last  week." 
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dying  fly.  The  composition  of  the  St.  Moritz  waters  must  depend  on 
the  form  and  etroctuTe  of  the  adjacent  rocks,  and  indirectly  on  varioue 
physicftl  sgeucies  that  worked  long  ago.  Is  it  pretended  that  the 
force  and  direction  of  these  agencies  were  predetermined  by  the 
requirements  of  nineteenth- century  invalids  P  Yet,  in  consistency, 
the  optimiBtic  theologian  would  he  bound  to  hold,  not  merely  this,  but 
also  that  &om  generation  to  generation  the  waters  have  changed 
their  properties  with  every  chimge  in  the  prevalent  diseases ;  nay, 
that  in  each  case  they  are  transmuted  in  the  glass  or  stomach,  so  as 
to  meet  the  exact  wants  of  the  individual  patient.  And  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  to  imagine  anything  approaching  to  this,  would 
involve  a  view  of  final  causes,  more  sentimental  indeed,  and  more 
attractive,  but  not  a  whit  more  rational,  than  the  view  propounded 
by  the  Steward  (in  King  Lear)  when  purposing  to  murder  the  blinded 
Gk)8ter: — 

"  That  eyeless  head  of  thine  was  first  framed  flesh 
To  raise  my  fortunes." 

But  (an  objector  may  ask)  do  not  mineral  waters,  like  other 
natural  compounds,  contain  something  which,  if  they  are  decomposed, 
cannot  be  reproduced  by  art  P  Granted.  It  is  likely  enough  that 
nature,  with  the  time  and  all  the  various  appliances  at  her  disposal, 
can  make  compounds  differing  &om  those  which  art  can  make.  But 
is  all  the  advantage  on  nature's  side  P  At  any  rate,  if  her  chance 
compounds  are  fitter  for  medical  purposes  than  compounds  prepared 
by  medical  skill,  her  superiority  does  not  speak  much  for  the  doctors. 
It  is  true  that  natural  sea-water  is  better  adapted  than  artificial  sea- 
water  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  sea-fiah ;  whence  it  is  sometimes 
inferred  that  natural  iron-water  muat  be  better  adapted  than  artificial 
preparations  of  iron  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  men.  The  analogy, 
however,  would  be  more  to  the  point  if  our  forefathers  and  we  had 
^ways  thriven  upon,  and  had  become  adapted  to,  iron-waters.  In 
fact,  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  laid  down  that  the  world  was  not  "  made 
for  man  "  any  more  than  for  fish ;  but  that  human,  as  well  as  piscine, 
life  has  had  to  fit  itself  into  the  world.  So  that  all  that  can  safely  be 
said  on  the  subject  is,  that,  wherever  men  live  and  thrive,  there  the 
manifold  conditions  of  human  vigour  are  present.  But  what  right 
have  we  to  include  iron-water  among  those  conditions ;  or  to  assume 
(1  priori  that  such  water,  being  natural,  is  better  suited  to  human 
sustenance  than  (for  instance)  natural  sea-water  is  P  It  is  only  by 
direct  experiment  that  mineral  waters  can  establish  any  such  medi- 
cinal claim ;  and  the  results  of  direct  experiment  are  not  always  in 
their  favour.  In  the  St.  Moritz  waters,  for  example,  Nature  inserts 
at  least  one  ingredient  (lime)  in  a  quantity,  if  not  in  a  form,  which 
would  be  deemed  faulty  in  an  ordinary  prescription.  Now,  if  she 
does  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  green  tree,  what  will  she  do  in  the  dryP 
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If  she  is  found  to  be  a  bad  doctor  in  simple  mattera,  vbich  can  be 
easily  tested,  why  should  we  trost  her  in  those  subtler  matters  (such 
as  her  mode  of  combination)  which  are  imperfectly  underetood,  and 
to  which  no  accurate  teats  can  be  applied  P  Beaaoning  in  some  sucb 
way  as  this,  many  men  of  science  regard  the  mineral  water  maoia  aa, 
in  its  origin,  theological  and  optimistic,  if  not  as  a  Burvival  of  nature- 
worship ;  and  some  of  them  (including  the  lat«  Sir  0.  Wheatstone) 
have  gone  the  length  of  condemning  the  drinking  of  such  waters  as 
a  mischievous  waste  of  time.  We  have,  indeed,  given  their  Tiew,  as 
well  as  that  of  their  opponents,  in  our  own  words ;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  cleamesB  and  brevity,  we  hare  omitted  eome  qualifications  which 
the  advocates  of  the  respective  systems  would  probably  have  intnK 
duced. 

Between  these  two  extreme  views  lies  the  view  of  some  English 
physicians ;  and  to  their  opinion  the  present  writer  subscribes.  It 
may  fairly  be  said  that,  in  regard  to  mineral  water,  the  theory  of 
the  philosophers  is  sound,  but  that  in  practice  the  numero  pturet, 
viritito  et  honore  minoret  are  not  entirely  mistaken.  To  the  philoso- 
phers we  may  at  once  concede  that  mineral  water  is  in  no  sense  a 
water  of  life,  created  for  the  healing  of  thQ  people.  Nor  can  much 
objection  be  made  to  their  estimate  of  mineral  water,  regarded  from 
a  purely  physical  point  of  view.  In  this  respect,  the  comparisrai 
between  nature's  random  medicines  and  the  skilfully  devised 
medicines  of  doctors,  must  turn  on  three  things — ^the  ingre- 
dients combined,  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  combined, 
and  the  mode  of  combination.  So  &r  indeed  as  this  last  point 
is  concerned,  (assuming  that  her  compounds  possess  properties 
which  cannot  be  counterfeited  by  art)  I  personally  shoold  not 
deny  the  esistence  of  a  slight  presumption  that,  for  medical  por^ 
poses,  her  mode  of  combination  may  be  the  best.  But,  on  the 
score  of  the  ingredients,  which  she  bring  together  at  bap-hazard, 
and  of  the  proportion  in  which  she  combines  them,  the  presomptioa 
is  certainly  against  her.  That  these  ingredients  and  this  proportion 
should  happen  to  be  the  best  even  for  an  individual,  is,  on  the  face 
of  it,  improbable.  That  they  should  happen  to  be  the  very  best  for 
all  the  multitudes  who  frequent  the  most  fashionable  mineral  springs, 
is  utterly  impossible — is,  in  fact,  refuted  by  the  immense  variety 
that  distinguishes  medical  prescriptions,  and  by  the  minuteness  with 
which  these  have  to  be  adjusted  to  each  particular  case.  Now,  in 
order  to  make  our  conclusion  clear,  we  will  revert  to  our  comparison 
with  sea-fish.  In  all  probability,  sea-fish,  removed  from  their  native 
sea,  would  fare  better  if  transported  into  a  sea  whose  salt  wat^- 
differed  very  slightly  from  their  native  salt  water,  than  if  placed  in 
artificial  salt  water  made  as  like  their  native  salt  water  aa  possible ; 
in  short,  they  would  suffer  more  from  the  unfitness  of  man's  mode  of 
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combination  than  from  the  alight  nufitneee  in  the  ingredients  which 
Nature  combines.  Much  in  the  same  tbj,  her  mineral  waters,  when 
their  constituents  are  Tory  nearly  the  beat  possible  for  an  invalid, 
are  likdy  to  do  him  more  good  than  artificial  medicines  whose  con- 
fltitoents  (according  to  present  lights)  are  absolutely  the  best  for 
him.  It  is,  however,  hard  to  suppose  that,  according  to  the  laws  of 
chance,  her  undesigned  prescriptions  can,  in  any  appreciable  number 
of  cases,  be  thus  nearly  the  best  possible. 

It  appears  then,  that,  physically  regarded,  the  best  mineral 
waters  can  only  in  rare  instances  compete  with  the  best  medicine. 
But,  on  the  side  of  the  mineral  waters,  there  is  a  great  moral  advan- 
tage; they  are  taken,  not  grudgingly  or  of  necessity,  but  under 
divers  favourable  conditions.  At  St.  Moritz  especially,  the  iron- 
water,  as  well  as  the  food,  has  the  moral  condiment  of  which  we  have 
spoken :  it  is  abundantly  "  talked  over."  Thanks  to  this  aid  to 
digestion,  though  nature's  medicine  may  not  in  itself  be  the  very 
best,  yet  (in  the  phrase  of  Prince  Hal)  we  could  have  better  spared 
a  better  one ;  better  a  second-rate  preparation  of  iron  where  socia- 
bility is,  than  a  fLrst-rato  preparation  and  silence  or  suUennese  there- 
with. Also,  the  iron-water  is  to  be  taken  only  in  doses  of  a  glass  or 
half  a  glass  at  a  time ;  and,  after  each  of  these  driblets  of  iron,  a 
short  walk  is  to  follow.  It  is  important  to  note  that  even  minute 
rules  of  this  sort  are  punctiliously  followed ;  so  that  a  turbid  mass  of 
invalids  is  seen  passing  to  and  fro  before  the  Kurhaus  with  the 
methodical  restlessness  of  hyienas  in  a  cage.  To  be  snre,  this  peri- 
patetic regimen  does  not  at  first  sight  look  inviting ;  the  little  walk 
recommended  to  patients  with  a  view  to  the  proper  action  of  the 
waters,  makes  one  think  of  the  little  walk  which  Socrates  was  told 
to  take  with  a  view  to  the  proper  action  of  the  hemlock.  But,  in 
&ct,  the  sanitary  promenade — uniting  as  it  does  the  spectaium  and 
the  specteniur  ut  ipai  attractioDS  of  a  morning  party — seems  to  cheer 
people  up ;  at  any  rate,  the  iron-cure  thus  induces  many  nervous 
sufferers  to  take  vastly  more  air  and  exercise  than  they  would  ever 
dream  of  taking  without  it  This,  then,  is  the  grand  merit  of  the 
St.  Horitz  waters — they  are  an  excuse  for  a  pleasant  walking-class ; 
and  thus  the  mystery  about  them  literally  aohitur  ambulando. 

While,  however,  we  own  to  having  no  great  belief  in  natural 
waters  as  such,  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  one  or  two  conmion 
misconceptionB.  People  think  they  have  refuted  arguments  like  the 
above,  by  affirming  that  the  iron-water  at  St.  Moritz  has  indubitably 
strengthened  them.  Now  (even  assuming  that  this  is  not  a  case 
of  reasoning  propter  quid  post)  their  assertion  presents  no  difficulty. 
For  it  is  a  form  of  the  eta  medicatrix  natuns,  it  is  not  the  vis  medicatrie 
ferri,  that  we  are  questioning.  The  iron-water  in  these  cases  has 
done  good ;  but  might  not  an  artificial  preparation  of  iron  have  done 
B  B  2 
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just  as  much  good  f  Again,  some  of  the  Nature*worBhippen 
triumphantly  proclaim  that  they  have  been  able  to  digest  the  iron- 
watera  at  St.  Moritz,  though  miable  to  digest  inm  medicine  at  home. 
Very  likely ;  but  may  not  this  superiority  on  the  side  of  St.  Horitz 
be  due  leas  to  the  extreme  digestibility  of  the  St.  Moritz  waters  than 
to  the  extreme  dtgesticeness  of  the  St.  Moritz  air?  Might  not  thee» 
patients  have  found  it  harder  to  take  St.  Moritz  waters  at  home  tiian 
iron  medicine  at  St.  Moritz  p  Indeed,  this  last  experiment  has  bees 
tried.  By  one  Sngliah  doctor,  patients  requiring  large  doees  of  iron 
are  sometimes  advised  to  keep  a  strong  form  (tincture  of  perchloride) 
of  iron  at  the  well,  and  to  mix  with  their  glass  of  iron-water  a  few 
drops  of  the  strong  form  of  iron ;  which  few  drops  contain  more  iron 
than  whole  pints  of  the  water  contain.  This  mixture  has  the  slight 
physical  advantage  that  the  alkali  of  the  waters  tends  to  coonteract 
the  acid  of  the  mixture.  It  has  the  great  moral  advantage  that, 
when  the  strong  form  of  iron  touches  the  weak  form,  virtue  i» 
thought  to  go  out  of  the  weak  form,  and  to  spread  its  magical  leaven 
through  the  entire  compound.  Even  hypochondriacal  sufferers  can 
thus  be  induced  to  take  the  strong  fgrm  of  iron  with  faith,  nothing 
wavering ;  and,  by  walking  and  talking,  to  give  it  the  same  moral 
condiment  that  is  usually  reserved  for  the  weak  form.  I  am  carefol 
to  mention  this  practice,  because  it  has  hitherto  been  seldom  adopted, 
and  is  not  generally  known ;  and  also,  because  I  am  assured  that  the 
ailments  of  visitors  at  St.  Moritz  are  very  commonly  due  to  the  fact 
&at,  in  order  to  obtain  a  su£Gciency  of  iron,  they  are  tempted  to  take 
too  large  a  quantity  of  the  cold  iron-water — a  quantity  sometimes 
amounting  to  six,  or  even  eight,  glasses  a  day.^  Before  we  finally 
quit  the  mineral  waters  and  the  delusions  connected  therevrith,  we 
must  briefly  advert  to  a  further  mischieTOus  result  of  those  delusions. 
We  have  already  remarked  that  the  short  period  commonly  assig:necl 
to  the  iroD-cure  tends,  in  some  cases,  to  limit  the  period  assigned 
to  the  air-cure.  But  not  only  does  the  iron-core  (including  the 
baths)  seldom,  even  in  summer,  admit  of  being  long  continued ; 
it  is,  in  any  case,  almost  inmiediately  cut  short  by  the  cold  of 
autumn.  Early  in  September  the  draughts  of  cold  water  become 
less  and  less  in  request,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  the  baths 

(1)  I  murt  not  be  undwstood  to  a*,y  that  "  too  mncb  of  w«ter  "  is  the  poriioii  of  b11 
who  take  large  and  frequent  diangbtt  at  the  Jron-Bpring.  On  the  conlnu7,  I  am 
infonned  that  one  of  the  matt  UBefol  serricei  rendered  ^y  the  iton-waten  is,  that  tbey 
giro  a  tboioagh  internal  waBhing  to  the  dan  of  habitual  dinen.^iit,  nho  have  cateB, 
and  perhaps  drunk,  too  much  ;  but  whose  favourite  beverage  has  certainly  not  been 
val«r.  Probably,  indeed,  plain  water  would  have  done  Iheee  ton  vivanU  quite  as  much 
good,  or  more.  But,  ia  all  likelihood,  they  would  have  objected  to  perfoiming  ibnr 
JQtemal  ablntione  in  commonplace  vatcr,  like  Naaman  to  bathiug  in  a  eommoiipbce 
river.  One  tbiog,  at  letut,  is  vertain.  Patients  t«  whom  the  iron-wateri  an  Tocom- 
mended,  for  the  sake  not  so  much  of  the  iron  as  of  the  water,  should  be  r^puded  mot* 
«r  ]«H  M  a  chua  by  themselves. 
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»re  closed.  Now,  this  is  exactly  the  time  when  almost  everybody 
•departs.  The  fact  plainly  is,  that  people  then  begin  to  find  that 
i^mething  at  St.  Moritz  does  not  suit  them ;  and  they  seldom  pause 
to  inquire  whether  the  fault  lies  both  with  the  air-cure  and  with  the 
iron-cure,  or  with  the  iron-cure  only.  Indeed,  one  reason  why  I 
have  so  earnestly  combated  the  semi- theological  craze  about  the 
iron-cure,  ia  because,  but  for  ihia /erri  sacra  fames,' more  nervous 
sufferers  might  be  induced  to  try  the  important  experiment  of 
spending  a  few  Septembers  and  Octobers  in  the  Engadine. 

It  will  perhaps  be  contended  that  hardly  any  Englishmen  will  ever 
be  BO  akin  to  polar  bears,  as  to  wish  or  need,  out  of  even  a  few  years 
of  their  lives,  to  spend  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  in  the  Engadine ;  and 
that  those  who,  with  the  desire,  have  also  the  leisure,  for  such  a  sum- 
merless  long  vacation,  will  be  still  fewer.  Yet,  in  regard  to  the  mere 
finding  of  leisure,  we  have  ample  evidence  that  where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  way,  and  that  whatsoever  a  man  hath  he  will  give  for  his 
iiealth.  The  crowds  that  manage  to  winter  abroad  in  the  Biviera  and 
other  warm  places,  are  among  the  many  proofs  of  this.  An  experienced 
doctor  once  told  me  that  he  had  lately  discovered  with  some  surprise, 
how  large  is  the  number  of  delicate  people  who,  having  a  sufficient 
competence  to  secure  absolute  leisure,  devote  that  leisure  to  waiting, 
80  to  say,  upon  health.  It  is  true  that  these  patients  (in  every 
-sense  of  the  word)  are  quite  as  often  attracted  by  heat  as  by  cold. 
Sut  the  physician  I  speak  of  had  been  at  St.  Moritz ;  and  it  was 
mainly  to  cold-seekers  that  his  language  referred.  Indeed,  we  have 
many  illustratious  of  the  truth,  that  bracing  is  becoming  more  and 
moru  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  that  cold  (unlike  gold)  rises  steadily 
in  value.  Oa  this  head,  Davos,  with  its  five  hundred  winterers, 
.speaks  volumes.  Another  indication,  less  weighty  in  itself,  but  more 
•directly  bearing  on  our  present  subject,  is  the  fascination  exercised 
over  many  i-isitors  of  the  Engadine  by  the  wonderfully  keen  air  on 
the  Bernina  pass,  which  is  some  1,500  feet  higher  than  St.  Moritz. 
In  1870,  a  delicate  lady  found  it  worth  her  while  to  go  almost  daily 
from  Pontresina  to  the  top  of  this  pass,  a  distance  of  twelve  mUes,  so 
as  to  breathe  the  fine  air  for  a  few  hours.  The  Hospice  on  the  pass 
has  been  since  much  improved  ;  and  some  health-seekers,  undaunted 
by  the  loneliness  and  the  smell  of  stables,  find  that  a  few  weeks 
«pent  there,  make  a  pleasant  change  from  the  noise  and  occasional 
heat  of  St.  Moritz — ego  rel  Frochijtam  prmpono  Siihirrw.  Of  course 
this  preference  is  restricted  to  the  physical  Irreconcilahlcs,  who  allow 
of  no  compromise  with  heat.  But  of  this  small  (though  increasing) 
body,  a  few  have  found  their  stay  at  Bernina  the  turning-point  after 
a  long  illness ;  and  how  enthusiastically  do  they  now  dwell  on  its 
Abnormal  combination  of  charms !     lu  fact,  they  go  to  Bernina  to 
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Ilbto  the  summer  of  their  diBContent  made  glorious  winter ;  trans- 
formed, indeed,  into  a  sort  of  expurgated  edition  of  the  English 
-winter — the  English  winter  without  its  damp,  and  the  east  winds 
without  their  pungency ;  differing  aUo  from  the  English  winter  in  the 
deep  hlue  of  the  sky,  and  in  the  dazzling  and  enchanting  hrilUance 
of  the  sunlight.  One  drawback,  however,  there  is  to  a  long  residence 
on  this  pass :  there  are  absolutely  no  trees ;  unless  haply  we  count  as 
a  tree,  the  dwarf  willow  {Safite  herbacea),v\uch  rises  barely  two  inches 
from  the  ground  !  So  that  those  only  should  dream  of  making  a 
stay,  whose  zeal  for  turning  August  into  March  is  such  as  to  reccm- 
cile  them  to  the  prayer — 


Perhaps,  after  all,  the  absence  of  trees  is  not  an  unmixed  evil. 
The  superiority  of  Bernina  to  Fontresina  in  point  of  bracingness  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  difference  between  the  two  places  in 
respect  of  coM.  That  superiority  is,  in  great  part,  due  to  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  Bernina  air  ;  and  the  dryness  must  be  increased  by  the 
scantiness  of  vegetation.  It  should,  however,  be  explained  that 
Beroina  is  by  no  means — 

"  A  mountain-top 
Where  biting  cold  will  never  let  grass  grow."i 

Many  wild  flowers  grow  there,  including  some  not  found  at  the  lower 
elevation  of  St,  Moritz.  Also,  the  wildness  of  the  scenery  is 
heightened  by  the  Cambrena  glacier ;  and  by  sundry  patches  of  snow 
close  to  the  Hospice,  which  linger  on  into  August.  But  the  most 
striking  features  in  the  landscape  are  the  Black  and  the  White  lakes, 
which  are  only  a  few  yards  apart,  and  the  latter  of  which  owes  its 
colour  to  glacier  water.  Possibly  even  the  treelessness,  and  the  rocks 
fantastically  scattered  about,  help  to  give  the  scene  a  certain  weird 
and  unearthly  attractiveness,  and  to  make  it  look  as  if  transported 
bodily  from  on  Eastern  tale  or  from  an  allegory.  The  two  lakes 
especially,  so  close  to  each  other,  yet  so  marvellous  in  their  contrast, 
recall  the  passage  where  Bunyan  describes  the  mouth  of  the  bottom- 
less pit  as  hard  by  the  gate  of  the  Celestial  City.  Fact,  however,  in 
this  case,  improves  upon  fiction,  as  the  White  lake  at  Bernina  is  much 
larger  than  the  Black  one. 

From  the  White  and  Black  lakes  respectively  issue  streams  flow- 
ing iuto  the  Adda  and  the  Inn.  But  the  finest  watershed  in  the 
Engadine  is  at  the  Lugni  See^  (not  far  from  Maloja) ;  where,  from  a 
single  spot,  a  stone  may  be  cast  into  the  Inn,  into  a  feeder  of  the 

,     (1)  Siiirt/  IV.,  Part  II. 

(2)  Called  also  "The  Frozen  Lake."     After  the  severe  winter  oC  1870-1,  i 
froEcn  until  Angitst. 
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Khine,  or  into  a  feeder  of  the  Po.  Some  enthndastic  monntaineen 
call  this  the  vatersbed  of  Europe ;  and,  in  one  sense,  it  deserves  the 
appellation.  At  St.  Gothard,  indeed,  the  watershed  ia,  on  the  whole, 
grander ;  for  it  contains  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  the  Bhone,  the 
Keuss,  and  the  Ticino.  But  there  is,  I  believe,  no  single  spot  at  St. 
Oothard  within  a  stone's  throw  of  these  various  sources ;  so  that  the 
Lugni  watershed,  though  otherwise  less  impressive,  has  the  advantage 
(one  may  say)  in  compactness. 

Of  the  glaciers  no  minute  account  will  here  he  attempted ;  for 
unfortunately  such  an  account  would  have  to  be  given  at  second-hand. 
The  Uorteratsch  glacier  is  said  to  be  the  easiest  to  see  thorougbly, 
and  also  to  be  tho  best  worth  seeing.  Carriages  can  go  almost  to 
its  base ;  and  non-climbers  can  form  a  very  fair  impression  of  it 
from  this  point  and  (better  still)  from  the  road  up  to  Bemina.  The 
Kosegg  glacier  is  less  readily  approached  through  its  long  valley ; 
and  the  Bcseggthal  itself  is,  in  parts  at  least,  not  very  striking. 
Tho  mountains  do  not  seem  high  enough,  and  the  valley  is  neither 
narrow  enough  nor  still  enough,  to  come  up  to  one's  ideal  of  Alpine 
seclusion  ;  and  the  few  struggling  trees,  suggesting  as  they  do  the 
impotence  of  Nature,  are  more  destructive  either  than  a  luxuriant 
growth  or  than  complete  barrenness,  of  all  sentiment  akin  to  that  of 
the  Psalmist  who  exclaimed,  "What  is  man  that  thou  regardest 
him  ?"  ;  or,  we  may  add,  to  that  of  the  romancist  who  represented 
Monte  Cristo  as  fascinated  by  solitude,  "  Dans  le  silence  de  I'im- 
mensit^,  et  sous  le  regard  du  Seigneur," 

No  part  of  the  Engadine  impresses  me  nearly  so  much  as  the 
beautiful  valley  called  Beversthal.  In  it  the  number  of  creeping  firs 
is  said  to  be  almost  unexitmpled,  that  of  pinus  cemhraa  is  certainly 
very  great.  These  with  their  dark  foliage  heighten  the  effect 
produced  by  this  narrow  valley,  which  is  enclosed  between  high 
walls  of  steep  and  rugged  mountains.  It  runs  in  a  crescent  round 
the  back  of  Pitz  Ot ;  and  altogether  its  aspect  has  a  peculiar  eharm, 
a  charm  which  a  German  writer  declares  to  be  unparalleled.  Nor 
is  it  less  to  the  ear  than  to  the  eye  that  this  dim,  religious  valley 
is  impressive.  Baedeker  notices  the  pervading  silence  of  the 
Engadine  as  une  particulariti  itonnante.  This  remark  may  have 
been  correct  once ;  now,  however,  it  can  hardly  be  applied  to  the 
main  valley  of  tho  Engadine — certainly  not  to  St.  Moritz  and 
Samaden  in  the  season.  But  it  still  holds  in  reference  to  the  side 
valleys,  especially  to  Beversthal,  which  is  a  sort  of  mountain  cul  de 
tac  wholly  without  traffic,  and  which  the  absolute  stillness  helps  to 
make  solemn  aud  even  deathlike.  Perchance  this  eloquent  silence 
maybe  one  reason  why  certain  spots  in  the  Engadine,  when  revisited 
&om  year  to  year,  so  frequently  and  so  painfully  recall  such  senti- 
meuts  as  are  entertained   for  an  ancestral  home  which  has  been 
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known  from  childhood,  which  stira  every  feeling  of  pride  and 
affection,  while  yet  it  reposes  in  majestic  duInesB,  and  has  the  Tault 
where  thoee  who  have  been  loved  lie  buried.  Such  gloomy  reflectionB 
gain  force  when  one  obaerres  with  what  wcmderfid  rapidi^,  in 
the  cold,  dry  air  of  the  Engadine,  the  natives,  especially  the  women, 
wither  and  shrivel  up.  One  comes  to  associate  the  place  with 
human  decay,  and  to  think  of  it  as  a  sort  of  gorgeous  tomb.  Not, 
of  course,  that  such  meditations  as  these  are  exclusively  a  growth  of 
the  Engadine.  They  belong  more  or  less  to  all  mountainous  regions; 
insomuch  that  they  make  as  feel  that  there  is,  after  all,  a  real 
foundation  for  Buckle's  too  sweeping  assertion  about  mountain- 
scenery  overawing  men,  and  disposing  them  to  superstition.  Assu- 
redly such  scenery  enervates  us  with  the  reminder  that  the  hills 
stand  fast  for  ever ;  while  we 

b'Twi'm  trpSna  Sdviautt,  AvaKOoi  iv  )^ovi  KOiXf 
fSSoim  (S  iiiXa  p/iKpov  irtpiiOm  vqyptrov  vnrDv. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  a  similar  train  of  reflections  may  be 
excited  by  the  ocean.  The  ocean  (as  Byron  has  shown  in  a  famous 
passage)  has  the  same  sort  of  eflect  in  dwarfing  our  dignity  and 
humbling  our  pride  that  mountains  have.  But  mountains  have  this 
influence  in  a  greater  degree.  For  the  sea,  with  its  bustling  and 
tumbling,  and  its  changes  between  calm  and  storm,  has  some 
analogy,  and  falls  into  a  kind  of  sympathy,  with  human  emotions. 
But,  in  an  Alpine  range,  the  steadfast  peaks  look  down,  Irom  age  to 
age,  on  bunmn  weakness  and  wretchedness  with  something  of  the 
brutal  indifference  of  Epicurean  gods.  Moreover,  a  narrow  and 
unfrequented  valley,  such  as  Beversthal,  tends  to  stunt  and  paralyse 
us  more  than  the  sea  does,  because  the  mountains  rob  us  of  our 
horizon,  and  appear  to  cut  us  off  from  the  world.^  It  may  be  added 
(^at  the  sea,  with  its  steamboats  and  breakwaters,  has  at  least  a 
few  signs  to  mark  "  how  grows  the  day  of  human  power ;  "  whereas 
desolate  heights  merely  penetrate  and  oppress  us — as  sunrise  and 
sunset  oppressed  Catullus — with  the  thought  that  the  individual 
withers  and  natural  forces  are  ever  the  same. 

The  foregoing  sentiment  tends,  as  we  have  said,  to  arise  in  all 
mountainous  districts ;  or,  at  any  rate,  in  all  those  districts,  rare  in 
civilised  countries,  where  the  natural  features  are  so  strongly  marked, 
and  where  man  has  added  so  little,  that  an  ancient  inhabitant,  if  he 
could  now  rise  from  the  dead,  would  recognise  his  home  certainly 

(1)  The  BCntiment  of  isolation  springs  up  in  Alpine  gorges  verj-  commonlf .  Bat  it 
affects  people  in  different  wafa.  It  baa  been  said  of  seclnded  vallefs  that  "ella  ont 
ceoi  de  cbarmant,  qu'on  peat  croire  que  c'est  la  fin  du  monde,  que  par  delA  il  on  entie 
on  autre  bien  difi¥rent  de  celui  que  nous  vojona,  nn  monde  oil  r^gne  nne  dime 
hnrmooie,  od  toQt«a  lea  femmes  sant  fidtles,  oil  toute  qneation  obtient  m  iJpooM  et  lont 
dfTonement  la  idcompense,  oil  lea  liiene  aont  asaurca,  oil  les  boolieura  sont  £t«niela-" 
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and  at  once.  But,  in  the  lonely  parts  of  the  Engadine,  the  sentiment 
is  exceptionally  strong.  A  traveller,  spending  several  we^s  at  the 
Biffel,  has  time  to  get  his  feelings  into  harmony  with  the  solitude, 
and  to  become,  as  it  were,  part  of  the  scene.  But,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Moritz,  such  gleams  of  solitude  as  there  are  shine 
brighter  through  the  contrast.  After  "  communing  with  the  uni- 
veree "  on  the  Fez  glacier,  the  tourist  returns  at  nightfall  to  the 
Eulm  Hotel,  where  not  nnfrequently  a  ball  (with  various  civilised 
appendages,  such  as  invitation  cards  for  outsiders)  is  given  by  the 
Italians  and  English,  where  once  in  the  season  there  is  a  cotiUon 
duly  besprinkled  with  princes  and  princesses,  and  lasting  till  two  in 
the  morning,  and  where  last  year  a  newly-arrived  lady  asked  quite 
seriously  the  scarcely  surprising  and  possibly  prophetic  question : 
"  N'est-ce  pas  qu'il  y  a  un  the&tre  ici  P "  To  some  persons  who 
make  a  long  annual  stay  in  the  Eugodine,  and  who  object  to  being 
bored,  a  contrast  of  this  sort  has  its  pleasant  side ;  they  are  not  sorry 
that  their  summer  home  should  have  a  time  for  every  work  under 
the  sun,  including  even  "  a  time  to  dance."  But  to  the  genuine 
lover  of  mountains,  these  dancing  tourists  are  so  many  trespassers  on 
his  preserve  ;  he  looks  upon  St.  Moritz  as  a  sort  of  Bamsgate  on  the 
Alps,  and  hates  it  with  perfect  hatred.  The  fact  is,  that,  through 
the  Engadine  being  a  favourite  resort  of  over-worked  students,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  visitors  consists  of  cultivated  persons ;  and, 
as  the  autumn  advances,  the  cockney  element  almost  wholly  dis- 
appears. But  it  is  with  the  Engadine  itself,  aa  well  as  with  its 
visitors,  that  the  climbers  are  at_war.  Mr.  Freshfleld  goes  so  far  as  to 
describe  the  Engadine  rather  enigmatically  as  bleak  uplands  "  where 
a  shallow  uniform  trench  does  duty  for  the  valley  which  has  never 
yet  been  dug  out,  and  where  the  minor  and  most  conspicuous  peaks 
have  a  mean  and  ruinous  aspect."  So  harsh  a  criticism  is,  we 
confess,  to  us  incomprehensible ;  though,  no  doubt,  when  we  gaze  on 
the  huge  and  hideous  Kurhaus,  and  on  the  long  and  most  incongruous 
street  of  bran  new  pensions,  which  already  crosses  the  river,  and  will 
soon  stretch  for  nearly  a  mile  (from  the  Eurhaus  to  the  village),  we 
often  think  how  different  the  stream  and  lakes  would  look  viridi  si 
fframine  duderet  undas  herba,  and  if  giant  hotels  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  projected  railroad)  did  not  violate  the  native  rock.*  But,  at  any 
rate,  the  hotels  and  penaiona  cannot  "  violate "  the  summits  of  the 
hills  around ;  so  that,  at  the  worst,  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Moritz  will  become — what  both  Ireland  and  Cheshire  have  been 
called — an  ugly  picture  in  a  beautiful  &ame. 

Another  lault  sometimes  found  with  the  Engadine  is  that  the 

vall^  might  be  in  any  mountainous  country  ;  it  lacks  some  of  the 

characteristic  features  of  Swiss  scenery.     There  are  many  places  out 

0)  See  JDveiuil,  III.  16,20. 
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of  Switzerland  to  wbicli  it  ia  compared.  It  is  said  cloaely  to  re- 
semble Nyneetal  in  India ;  and  it  has  been  likened  to  various  places 
in  Norway,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Wales.  To  me  individaally,  the 
drive  from  St.  Moritz  to  SUb  and  to  the  Maloja — with  the  chain  of 
lakes  on  the  left  hand,  which  sometimes  wear  the  aspect  of  a  wide 
river — ^moat  forcibly  recalls  the  ten  miles,  said  to  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  North  "Wales,  between  Dolgelly  and  Barmouth.  Those  who 
have  never  seen  the  Engadine,  will  deem  the  comparison  of  Wales 
with  it  extravagant ;  but,  in  trath,  though  Pitz  Languard  is  more 
than  triple  the  height  of  Cader  Idris,  yet,  when  it  is  seen  from  the 
high  Engadine  valley,  and  through  the  clear  Engadine  air  which 
makes  mountains  seem  nearer  but  smaller,  and  also  when  the  eye 
has  been  trained  to  judge  by  the  Swiss  standard  of  magnitude,  the 
Swiss  mountain  does  not  appear  much  larger  than  the  Welsh. 
Hence  it  arises  that  by  mountaineers  who  have  become  blasis  for  all 
moimtain  views  short  of  the  grandest,  as  well  as  by  some  busy  mso 
whose  holidays  are  short,  and  who  need  a  total  change,  the  scenery 
of  the  Engadine  is  thought  tame  and  unattractive.  But,"for  persons 
obliged  to  spend  a  large  proportion  of  their  lives  in  it,  the  vall^ 
derives  an  additional  charm  from  its  comparative  homeliness  and  its 
manifold  associations ;  it  calls  up  old  times,  and  gives  a  picture- 
though  a  magnified  and  idealized  picture — of  familiar  scenes. 
Possibly  there  is  a  certain  attraction  even  in  that  "  hardness  "  of  the 
Engadine  scenery  which  is  the  bugbear  of  artists,  who  seem  to  say 
of  mountain  views — -as  Principal  TuUoch  says  of  religious  opinions 
— that  they  should  be  somewhat  hazy.  Still,  this  clearness  or  hard- 
ness helps  one,  as  it  were,  to  keep  hold  of  the  entire  scene ;  the 
outline  of  the  mountains,  if  too  sharp  for  painters,  yet  by  reason  of 
its  sharpness  sticks  in  the  memory. 

At  aU  events,  for  the  Engadiners  themselves,  the  charm  of  the 
valley  is  irresistible.  Their  intense  love  of  home  may  serve  to 
explain  a  peculiarity  which  has  often  been  noticed.  When  one  con- 
siders their  land  aud  climate,  one  fancies  that  nature  has  done  her 
very  best  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  penury.  Yet,  on  entering  thar 
houses,  one  almost  always  observes  signs  of  easy  circumstances, 
sometimes  even  of  affluence.  In  fact,  it  may  almost  be  said  that,  of 
Alpine  valleys,  the  Engadine  is  at  once  the  poorest  and  the  richest. 
No  doubt,  this  general  well-being  is  partly  o  result,  because  a  con- 
dition, of  a  success^  struggle  with  nature ;  those  only  can  live  and 
bring  up  families  in  the  cold  clinrnte  who  can  afford  the  ctnnfort 
which  the  cold  chmate  requires.  Something,  also,  is  probably  due 
to  the  stringent  rule  which  existed  till  within  the  last  few  years, 
restraining  from  marriage  persons  who  had  not  means  for  the 
support  of  a  family.  But  a  similar  regulation  is  said  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  therefore  does  not  account 
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for  the  pre-eminent  prosperity  of  the  Engadine.  That  piosperit;  is 
oommonlj  ascribed  to  the  fortunes  which  the  Engadiners  through- 
out Europe  have  made  as  pastiycooks.  The  strange  thing,  however, 
is,  that  these  fortunes,  having  been  made  out  of  the  Engadine, 
should  ever  find  their  way  into  it.  Of  the  wealth  acquired  by  Irish- 
men in  America,  only  a  email  part  is  brought  to  Ireland;  and  even 
patriotic  coolies  enrich  their  native  land,  not  with  their  money,  but 
with  their  bones.  But  the  emigrant  Eagadinws  are  still  of  the 
Engadine,  and  unto  the  Engadine  they  return ;  and  the  only 
reason  they  give  for  their  so  returning  is  that,  ft-om  their  beloved 
mountains,  they  cannot  permanently  keep  away.  They  come  back 
to  the  heights  from  which  they  went  forth — bound,  eo  to  say,  by  a 
mechanical  law,  like  that  which  raises  water  to  its  own  level. 
Natives  of  the  Engadine  and  of  the  adjacent  valleys  use  touching 
language  on  this  subject.  Not  long  ago,  at  Tiefenkasten,  attention 
was  drawn  to  two  sisters  by  reason  of  the  marked  difierence  between 
them  in  point  of  education.  It  was  found  that  both  had  been  to 
school  at  Munich,  but  that  there  the  elder  of  them  became  ill  and 
melancholy.  The  doctor  pronounced  (iie  iUness  to  be  Seimweh~^ 
recognised  and  not  uncommon  malady  of  the  Swiss.  The  poor  girl 
grew  worse  and  worse,  and  drooped  as  if  disappointed  in  love ;  till, 
at  last,  she  was  told  to  go  home,  and  to  save  her  life  at  the  expense 
of  her  education.  It  is  probable  that  her  case  was  an  extreme  one. 
But  of  all  the  Engadiners,  even  of  those  who  succeed  best  abroad,  it 
may  be  said  that,  like  the  fallen  angels,  they  count  themselves 
strangers  in  the  low  country,  and  that  their  one  hope  is  in  after 
years 

"  To  reascend 
Self-raiaod,  and  I'epossess  their  natiTO  seat." 

Hence,  by  comparison,  it  may  be  judged  how  strong  a  fascination 
this  delightful  valley  exercises  over  the  delicate  people  whom  it 
exactly  suits,  particularly  over  those  who  can  enjoy  tolerable 
health  by  Eluding  season  after  season  in  it,  and  who  can  enjoy 
such  hedth  in  no  other  way.  Some  of  these — such,  especially,  as 
have  not  had  too  much  of  a  good  thing  by  being  obliged  to  spend 
entire  winters  in  the  Engadine — look  upon  it  as  their  favourite  home, 
and  can  say  in  regard  to  it :   Uhi  bene,  ibi  patria. 

Lionel  A.  Tollemache. 
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The  announcemeDt  that  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  accompli^ed 
men  of  letters  in  Europe  was  engaged  upon  a  history  of  the  French 
ReTolution  rained  some  doubts  among  those  who  have  thought  most 
about  the  qualificstions  proper  to  the  historian.  M.  Taine  has  Uie 
quality  of  the  best  type  of  a  man  of  letters ;  he  has  (he  fine  critical 
aptitude  for  seizing  the  secret  of  an  author's  or  an  artist's  manner, 
for  penetrating  to  dominant  and  central  ideas,  for  marking  the 
abstract  and  general  under  accidental  forms  in  which  they  are  con- 
cealed, for  connecting  the  achievements  of  literature  and  art  with 
facts  of  society  and  impulses  of  human  character  and  life.  He  is  the 
master  of  a  style,  which  if  it  seems  to  lack  the  breadth,  the  firmnees, 
the  sustained  and  level  strength  of  great  writing,  is  yet  always 
energetic,  and  fresh,  and  alive  with  that  spontaneous  reality  and 
indepeiLdence  of  interest  which  distinguishes  the  genuine  writer 
from  the  mere  weaver  of  sentences  and  servile  mechanic  of  the  pen. 
The  matter  and  form  alike  of  M.  Taine's  best  work — and  wo  say 
best,  for  his  work  is  by  no  hieans  without  degrees  and  inequalities  of 
worth — prove  that  he  has  not  shrunk  from  the  toil  and  austerity 
of  the  student,  from  that  scorn  of  delight  and  living  of  laborious 
days,  by  which  only  can  men  either  get  command  of  the  art  of  just 
and  finished  expression,  or  gather  much  knowledge. 

But  with  all  its  attractiveness  and  high  uses  of  its  own,  the  geniuf 
for  literature  in  its  proper  sense  is  distinct  from  the  genius  for 
political  history.  The  discipline  is  different,  because  the  matter  is 
different.  To  criticise  Bousseau's  Social  Contract  requires  one  set 
of  attainments,  and  to  judge  the  proceediogs  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  or  the  Convention  requires  a  set  of  quite  different  attain- 
ments. A  man  may  have  the  keenest  sense  of  the  filiation  of  ideas, 
of  their  scope  and  purport,  and  yet  have  a  very  dull  or  uninterested 
eye  for  the  play  of  material  forces,  the  wayward  tides  of  great 
gatherings  of  men,  the  rude  and  awkward  methods  that  sometimes  go 
to  the  attainment  of  wise  political  ends. 

It  would  perhaps  not  be  too  bold  to  lay  down  this  proposition  :  that 
no  good  social  history  has  ever  been  written  by  a  man  who  has  not 
either  himself  taken  a  more  or  less  active  part  in  public  affairs,  or  else 
been  an  habitual  intimate  of  persons  who  were  taking  such  a  part  on 
a  considerable  scale.  Everybody  knows  what  Gibbon  said  about  the 
advantage  to  the  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  having  been  a 

1.  i.     L'AHeim   Segimi.     Par 
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mranber  of  the  English  parliament  and  a  captain  in  the  Hampehire 
gresodiere.  Thucydides  comnumded  on  Athenian  squadron,  and 
Tacitos  filled  the  offices  of  preetor  and  consul,  Gnicciardini  was  an 
ambassador,  a  ruler,  and  the  counsellor  of  rulers,  and  MochiaTel  was 
all  these  things  and  more.  Toltaire  was  the  keen-eyed  friend  of  the 
greatest  princes  and  statesmen  of  his  time,  and  Tras  more  than  once 
engaged  in  diplomatic  transactions.  Robertson  -waa  a  powerful  party 
chief  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Scotch  Church.  Grote  and  Macaulay 
were  active  members  of  p^liament,  and  Hallam  and  Milman  were 
confidential  members  of  circles  where  affairs  of  state  were  the  staple  of 
daily  discussion  among  the  men  who  were  responsible  for  conducting 
them  to  Bucoesafiil  issues.  Quizot  was  a  prime  minister,  Fiulay  was 
a  farmer  of  the  Greek  revenue.  The  most  learned  of  oontemporary 
English  historians  a  few  years  ago  contested  a  county,  and  is  habi- 
toatly  inspired  in  his  researches  into  the  past  by  his  interest  in  the 
politics  of  the  present.  The  German  historians,  whose  gifts  in  re- 
constructing the  past  are  so  valuable  and  so  singular,  have  for  the 
most  part  been  as  actively  interested  in  the  public  movements  of 
to-day  as  in  those  of  any  century  before  or  since  the  Christian  era. 
Niebuhr  held  more  than  one  political  post  of  dignity  and  importance ; 
and  of  historical  writers  in  our  time,  one  has  sat  in  several  Frusaian 
parliaments ;  another,  once  the  tutor  of  a  Prussian  prince,  has  lived 
in  the  atmosphere  of  high  politics ;  while  all  the  best  of  them  have 
taken  their  share  in  the  preparation  of  the  political  spirit  and  ideas  (hat 
have  restored  Germany  to  all  the  fulness  and  exaltation  of  national 
life.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  extend  the  list.  It  is  indeed  ^ain  on 
the  least  reflection  that  close  contact  with  political  business,  however 
modest  in  its  pretensions,  is  the  best  possible  element  in  the  training 
of  any  one  who  aspires  to  understand  and  reproduce  political  history. 
Political  preparation  is  as  necessary  as  literary  preparation.  There 
is  no  necessity  that  the  business  should  be  on  any  majestic  and 
imperial  scale.  To  be  a  guardian  of  the  poor  in  an  ;^t-!^id  parish, 
to  be  behind  the  scenes  of  some  great  strike  of  labour,  to  be  an  active 
member  of  the  parliamentary  committee  of  a  Trades  Council  or  of  the 
executive  committee  of  a  Union  or  a  League,  may  be  quite  as  instruc- 
tive discipline  as  participation  in  mightier  scenes.  Those  who  write 
concrete  history,  without  ever  having  taken  part  in  practical  politics, 
are,  one  might  say,  in  the  position  of  those  ancients  who  wrote  about 
the  human  body  without  ever  having  effectively  explored  it  by  dis- 
section. Mr.  Carlyle,  it  is  true,  1^  force  of  penetrating  imaginative 
genius,  has  reproduced  in  stirring  and  resplendent  dithyrambs  the 
fire  and  passion,  the  rags  and  tears,  the  many-tinted  dawn  and  die 
blood-red  sunset  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and  the  more  a  man 
learns  about  the  details  of  the  Kevolution,  the  greater  is  his  admira- 
tion for  Mr.  Carlyle's  magnificent  performance.    But  it  is  dramatic 
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preeentation,  not  social  luialysia  ;  a  masterpiece  of  literature,  not  a 
ecientific  investigation ;  a  prodigy  of  poetic  inaiglit,  not  a  aane  and 
quantitatiTe  exploration  of  the  complex  processea,  the  deep-lying 
economical,  fiscal,  and  pditical  conditions,  that  prepared  so  immense 
an  explosion. 

We  have  to  remember,  it  is  true,  that  M.  Taine  is  not  profeoang 
to  write  a  history  in  the  ordinary  sense.  His  book  lies,  if  we  may 
ose  two  very  pompous  but  indispensable  words,  partly  in  the  region 
of  historiography,  but  much  more  in  the  region  of  sociology.  The 
study  of  the  French  Bevolution  cannot  yet  be  a  history  of  the  part, 
for  the  French  still  walk  per  ignes  suppotitoa,  and  the  BoTolutifHi  is 
still  some  way  from  being  fnlly  accomplished.  It  was  the  disputes 
between  the  Roman  and  the  Eeformed  churches  which  iiuspired 
historical  research  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  it 
ia  the  disputes  among  French  parties  that  now  inspire  what  professes 
to  be  historiography,  but  what  is  really  a  sort  of  experimental  in- 
vestigation in  the  science  of  society.  They  little  know  how  long 
and  weary  a  journey  lies  before  them,  said  Burke,  who  undertake 
to  bring  great  masses  of  men  into  the  political  unity  of  a  nation. 
The  process  is  still  going  on,  and  a  man  of  M.  Taine's  lively 
intellectual  sensibility  can  no  more  escape  its  influences,  than  he  can 
escape  the  ingredients  of  the  air  he  breathes.  We  may  add  that  if 
his  work  had  been  really  historic,  he  must  inevitably  have  gone 
farther  back  than  the  eighteenth  century  for  the '  Origins'  of  contem- 
porary France.  The  very  slight,  vague,  and  unsubstantial  chapter 
with  which  he  opens  his  work,  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  subetdtate  for 
what  the  subject  really  demanded — a  serious  summary,  however 
condensed  and  rapid,  of  the  various  forces,  accidents,  deliberate  lines 
of  policy,  which  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  fiefs  down  to  the 
death  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  had  prepared  the  distractions  of  the 
monarchy  under  Le'^s's  descendanto. 

Full  of  interest  as  it  is,  M.  Taine's  book  can  hardly  be  described 
as  containing  much  that  is  new  or  strikingly  significant.  He 
developes  one  idea,  indeed,  which  we  have  never  before  se^i  stated 
in  its  present  form,  but  which  if  it  implies  more  than  has  been  oftoi 
advanced  by  previous  writers  in  other  forms,  cannot  be  accepted  as 
true.  This  is  perhaps  a  point  better  worth  discussing  than  any  other 
which  his  book  raises.  The  rest  is  a  very  elaborate  and  thorough 
description  of  the  structure  of  society,  of  its  physiognomy  in  manners 
and  characteristics,  the  privileges,  the  burdens,  the  daily  walk  and 
conversation  of  the  various  classes  which  made  up  the  French  people 
between  the  Regency  and  the  Revolution.^  M.  Taine's  method  of 
description  does  not  strike  one  as  altogether  happy.  It  is  a  common 
complaint  against  French  historians  that  they  are  too  lax  about  their 
authorities,  and  too  heedless  about  giving  us  chapter  and  verse  for 
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their  assertions.  M.  Taiue  goes  to  the  coatraiy  extreme,  and  ponrB 
his  note-books  into  hie  text,  with  a  steady-handed  profusion  that  is 
excessiTely  fatiguing,  and  makes  the  result  far  less  effective  than  it 
would  have  been  if  all  this  industrious  reading  had  been  thoroughly 
fused  and  recast  into  a  homogeneous  whole.  It  is  an  ungenerous 
trick  of  criticism  to  disparage  good  work  by  comparing  it  with 
better ;  but  the  reader  can  scarcely  hdp  contrasting  M.  Taine's 
overcrowded  pages  with  the  perfect  assimilation,  the  pithy  fulness, 
the  pr^nant  meditation  of  De  Tocqueville's  book  on  the  same 
subject.  When  we  attempt  to  reduce  M.  Taine's  chapters  to  a  body 
of  propoeitions  standing  out  in  definite  relief  from  one  another,  yet 
conveying  a  certain  unity  of  interpretation,  we  soon  feel  how  possible 
it  is  for  an  author  to  have  literary  clearness  along  with  historic 
obscurity. 

In  another  respect  we  are  inclined  to  question  the  felicity  of 
M.  Taine's  method.  It  does  not  convey  the  impression  of  movement. 
The  steps  and  changes  in  the  conflict  among  the  organs  of  the  old 
society  are  not  marked  in  their  order  and  succession.  The  reader  is 
not  kept  alive  to  the  gradual  progress  of  the  break-up  of  old  instita- 
tions  and  ideas.  The  sense  of  an  active  and  ceaseless  struggle,  extend- 
ing in  various  stages  across  the  century,  is  effaced  by  an  exclusive 
attention  to  the  social  details  of  a  given  phase.  We  need  the  story. 
Ton  cannot  effectively  reproduce  the  true  sense  and  significance  of 
such  an  epoch  as  the  eighteenth  century  in  France,  wi^out  telling 
us,  however  barely,  the  tale,  for  example,  of  the  long  battle  of  the 
ecclesiastical  factions,  and  the  yet  more  important  series  of  battles 
between  the  judiciary  and  the  crown.  If  M.  Taine's  book  were  a 
piece  of  abstract  social  analysis,  the  above  remark  would  not  be  true. 
Sut  it  is  a  study  of  the  concrete  &cts  of  French  life  and  society,  and 
to  make  such  a  study  efiective,  the  element  of  the  chronicle,  aa  in 
Locretelle  or  Johez,  cannot  rightly  be  dispensed  with. 

Let  UB  proceed  to  the  chief  thesis  of  the  book.  The  new  formula 
in  which  M.  Taine  describes  the  sonrce  of  all  the  mischiefs  of  the 
revolutionary  doctrine  is.  this.  "  When  we  see  a  man,"  he  says, 
"  who  is  rather  weak  in  constitution,  but  apparently  sound  and  of 
peaceful  habits,  drink  eagerly  of  a  new  liquor,  th^i  suddenly  fall  to 
the  gronnd,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  delirious  and  convulsed,-  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  supposing  that  in  the  pleasant  draught  there  was 
some  dangerous  ingredient ;  but  we  need  a  delicate  analysis  in  order 
to  decompose  and  isolate  the  poison.  There  is  one  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  curious  as  it  was  potent :  for  not  only 
is  it  the  product  of  a  long  historic  elaboration,  the  final  and  con- 
densed extract  in  which  the  whole  thought  of  the  century  ends ; 
but  more  than  that,  its  two  principal  elements  are  peculiar  in  this. 
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tliat  when  separated  they  are  each  of  them  ealutary,  yet  in  com- 
bination they  produce  a  poiaonons  compoimd."  These  two  iogre- 
dieots  are  first,  the  ^reat  and  important  acquisitions  of  the  eighteentli 
ceottiry  in  the  domain  of  physical  science  ;  second,  t^e  fixed  classic 
form  of  the  French  intelligence.  "  It  ia  the  classic  spirit  which, 
being  applied  to  the  scientific  acquisitionB  of  the  time,  produced  the 
philosophy  of  the  century  and  the  doctrines  of  the  ReTolation." 
This  classic  spirit  has  in  its  literary  form  one  or  two  well  known 
marks.  It  leads,  for  instance,  to  the  fastidious  exduuoa  of  par- 
ticulars, whether  in  phrases,  objects,  or  traits  of  character,  and  sub* 
stitutes  for  them  the  general,  the  vague,  the  typic.  Syetematic 
arrangement  orders  the  whole  structure  and  composition  from  the 
period  to  the  paragraph,  from  the  paragraph  to  the  structure  series 
of  paragraphs ;  it  dictates  the  style  as  it  has  fixed  the  syntax.  Its 
great  note  is  the  absolute.  Again,  "  two  principal  operations  make 
up  the  work  of  the  human  intelligence  :  placed  in  face  of  things,  it 
receives  the  impression  of  them  m(n«  or  less  exactly,  completely,  and 
profoundly ;  next,  leaving  the  things,  it  decomposes  its  impression, 
and  classifies,  distributes,  and  expresses  more  or  less  skilfully  the 
ideas  that  it  draws  from  that  impression.  In  the  second  of  these 
processes  the  classic  is  superior."  Classicism  is  only  the  organ  of  a 
certain  reason,  the  ramn  raiaonnante;  that  which  insists  upon 
thinking  with  as  little  preparation  and  as  much  ease  as  possible ; 
which  is  contented  with  what  it  has  acquired,  and  takes  no 
thought  about  augmenting  or  renewing  it ;  which  either  cannot  or 
will  not  embrace  the  plenitude  and  the  complexity  of  things  as 
they  are. 

As  an  analysis  of  the  classic  ^irit  in  French  literature,  nothing 
can  be  more  ingenious  and  happy  than  these  pages  (p.  241,  etc.). 
But,  after  all,  classic  is  only  the  literary  form  preferred  by  a  certain 
turn  of  intelligence;  and  we  shall  do  well  to  call  that  tuam  of 
intelligence  by  a  general  name  that  shall  comprehend  not  only  its 
literary  form  but  its  operations  in  every  other  field.  And  accordin^y 
at  the  end  of  this  very  chapter  we  find  M.  Taine  driven  straightway 
to  change  classic  for  mathematic  in  describing  the  method  of  the  new 
learning.  And  the  latter  description  is  much  better,  for  it  goes 
beneath  the  surface  of  literary  expression,  important  as  that  is,  down 
to  the  methods  of  reasoning.  It  leads  us  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  to 
the  deductive  habits  of  the  French  thinkers.  The  mischief  of  the 
later  speculation  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  France  was  that  mm 
argued  about  the  complex,  conditional,  and  relative  propositions  of 
society,  as  if  they  had  been  theorems  and  problems  of  Euclid.  And 
M.  Taine  himsdf  is,  as  ve  say,  compelled  to  change  his  term 
when  he  comes  to  the  actual  facts  and  personages  of  the  revolutionary 
epoch.      It  was  the  geometric,  rather  than  the  classic,  quality  of 
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political  reseoning,  which  introduced  so  much  that  we  now  know  to 
have  been  untrue  and  mischieTous. 

Even  in  literary  history  it  is  sorely  nearer  the  truth  to  say  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  century  that  the  revolutionary  movement  began 
with  the  break-up  of  classic  form  and  the  gradual  dissolution  of  the 
classic  spirit.  Indeed  this  is  such  a  commonplace  of  criticism,  that  we 
can  only  treat  M.  Taine's  iuTeraion  of  it  as  a  not  very  happy  paradox. 
It  was  in  literature  that  this  genius  of  innovation  which  afterwards 
extended  over  the  whole  social  structure,  showed  itself  first  of  all. 
Rousseau,  not  merely  in  the  judgment  of  a  foreigner  like  myself,  but 
in  that  of  the  very  highest  of  aU  native  authorities,  Sainte  Beuve, 
effected  the  greatest  revolution  that  the  French  tongue  had  undergone 
since  Pascal.  And  this  revolution  was  more  remarkable  for  nothing 
than  for  its  repudiation  of  nearly  all  the  notes  of  classicism  that  are 
enumerated  by  M.  Taine.  Diderot  again  in  every  page  of  his  woilk, 
whether  he  is  discussing  painting,  manners,  science,  the  drama, 
poetry,  or  philosophy,  abounds  and  overabounds  in  those  details,  parti- 
cularities, and  special  marks  of  the  individual,  which  are,  as  M.  Taine 
rightly  says,  alien  to  the  classic  genius.  Both  Rousseau  and  Diderot, 
considered  as  men  of  letters,  were  conscious  literary  revolutionists 
before  they  were  used  as  half -conscious  social  revolutioniBts.  They 
deliberately  put  away  from  them  the  entire  classic  tradition  as  to  the 
dignity  of  personage  proper  to  art,  and  the  symmetry  and  fixed 
method  proper  to  artistic  style.  This  was  why  Voltaire,  who  was  a 
son  of  the  seventeenth  century  before  he  was  the  patriarchal  sire  of 
the  ^ghteenth,  could  never  thoroughly  understand  the  author  of  the 
New  Heloisa  or  the  author  of  the  F^  de  Famille  and  Jacques  le 
Fataliste.  Such  work  was  to  him  for  the  most  part  a  detestable 
compound  of  vulgarity  and  rodomontade.  "  There  is  nothing  living 
in  the  eighteenth  century,"  M.  Taine  says,  "but  the  little  sketches 
that  are  stitched  in  by  the  way  and  as  if  they  were  contraband,  by 
Voltaire,  and  five  or  six  portraits  like  Turcaret,  Gil  Bias,  Marianne, 
Manon  Lescaut,  Eameau's  Nephew,  Figaro,  two  or  three  hasty 
sketches  of  CrebiUon  the  younger  and  Oolle  "  (p.  258).  Nothing 
living  but  this  I  But  this  is  much  and  very  much.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  compare  the  authors  of  these  admirable  delineations  with 
UoliSre  and  I^  Bruy^re  in  profiindity  of  insight  or  in  grasp  and 
ethical  mastery,  bat  they  are  certainly  altogether  in  a  new  vein  even 
irom  those  two  groat  writers,  when  we  speak  of  the  familiar,  the  real, 
and  the  partioukr,  as  distinguished  from  old  classic  generality.  And, 
we  may  add  in  passing,  that  the  social  life  of  France  from  the  death 
of  Lewis  XIV.  downwards  was  emancipated  all  round  from  the 
formality  and  precision  of  the  classic  time.  As  M.  Taine  himself 
shows  in  many  amusing  pages,  life  was  singularly  gay,  free,  sociable, 
and  varied.  The  literature  of  the  time  was  sure  to  reflect,  and  does 
vol..  xix.  N.s.  c  c 
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reflect,  this  univerBal  rejection  of  the  reatrainte  of  the  age  vhet 
claaeic  spirit  had  heen  supreme. 

Apart  from  this  kind  of  objection  to  its  exact  expression.  If 
took  at  the  substance  of  M,  Taine's  dictum.  "  It  was  the  cL 
spirit,  which,  when  applied  to  the  scientific  acquisitions  of  the  t 
produced  the  philosophy  of  the  century  and  the  doctrines  of 
Revolution."  Even  if  we  substitute  geometric  or  deductive  spiri 
classic  spirit,  the  proposition  remains  nearly  as  unsatisfactory.  V 
were  the  doctrines  of  the  revolution  P  The  sovereignty  of  the  pe< 
rights  of  man,  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  progress  and  perf ectdb 
of  the  species — ^these  were  the  main  articles  of  the  new  creed.  M.  Tt 
like  too  many  French  writers,  writes  as  if  these  ideas  had  never  1 
heard  of  before  '89.  Yet  the  most  important  and  decisive  of  t 
were  at  least  as  old  as  the  Keformation,  were  not  peculiarly  Fn 
in  any  sense,  and  were  no  more  the  special  products  of  the  cL 
q)irit  mixing  with  scientific  acquisitions,  than  they  were  the  prod 
of  Manicheanism.  It  is  extraordinary  that  a  writer  who  attrib 
so  much  importance  to  Itousseau,  and  who  gives  us  so  ampit 
account  of  his  political  ideas,  should  not  have  traced  these  idet 
their  source,  nor  even  told  us  that  they  had  a  source  wholly  outsit 
France.  Rousseau  was  a  protestant ;  he  was  a  native  of  the  ' 
capital  and  mother  city  of  protestantism  militant  and  democrs 
and  he  was  penetrated  to  his  heart's  core  by  the  political  ideas  w. 
had  arisen  in  Europe  at  the  Reformation.  There  is  not  a  si 
principle  in  the  Social  Contract  which  may  not  be  found  eithe 
Hobbes,  or  in  Locke,  or  in  Althusen,  any  more  than  there  is  a  Ed: 
proposition  of  his  deism  which  was  not  in  the  air  of  C^eva  whe: 
wrote  his  Savoyard  Vicar.  If  this  be  the  case,  what  becomes  of 
position  that  the  revolutionary  philosophy  was  worked  out  by 
raiaon  raisonnante  which  is  the  special  faculty  of  a  country  satur 
with  the  classic  spirit  P  If  we  must  have  a  formula,  it  would  be  ne 
the  truth  to  say  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Revolution  were  the 
duct,  not  of  the  classic  spirit  applied  to  scientific  acquisitions,  but 
of  the  democratic  ideas  of  the  protestant  reformation,  and  the; 
the  fictions  of  the  lawyers,  both  of  them  allied  with  certain  UT] 
social  and  political  necessities. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  political  side  of  the  '  philosophy  of 
century,'  if  we  are  to  use  this  too  comprehensive  expression  foi 
the  products  of  a  very  complex  and  manysided  outburst  of  spet 
tive  energy.  Apart  from  its  political  side,  we  find  M.  Tai 
formula  no  less  unsatisfactory  for  its  other  phases.  He  seems  i 
not  to  go  back  nearly  far  enough  in  his  search  for  the  intellet 
origins,  any  more  than  for  the  political  origins,  of  his  contempo 
France.  He  has  taken  no  account  of  the  progress  of  the  s[dr 
Scepticism  from  Montaigne's  time,  nor  of  the  decisive  influen< 
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Hontaigne  on  the  revolutionary  thinkers.  Yet  the  extraoniinary 
excitement  aroused  in  France  by  Bayle's  Dictionary  vas  a  proof  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  sceptical  spirit  had  spread  before  the  Ency- 
clopsedists  were  bom.  The  great  influence  of  Fontenellewas  wholly 
in  the  s^me  sceptical  direction.  There  was  a  strong  sceptical  element 
in  French  Materialism,  even  when  materialism  was  fully  developed 
and  seemed  most  dogmatic'  Indeed  it  may  sometimes  occur  to  the 
etadent  of  such  a  man  as  Diderot,  to  wonder  how  far  materialism  in 
France  was  only  seized  upon  as  a  means  of  makiiig  scepticism  both 
serious  and  philosophic.  For  its  turn  for  scepticism  is  at  least  as 
much  a  distinction  of  the  French  intelligence  as  its  turn  for  classicism. 
And,  once  more,  if  we  must  have  a  formula,  it  would  be  best  to  say 
that  the  philosophy  of  the  century  was  the  product  first  of  scepti- 
cism applied  to  old  beliefs  which  were  no  longer  easily  tenable,  and 
then  of  scepticism  extended  to  old  institutions  that  were  no  longer 
practically  habitable. 

And.  this  brings  ue  to  the  cardinal  reason  for  demurring  to 
M.  Taine's  neatly  rounded  proposition.  His  appreciation  of  the 
epeoulative  precursors  of  the  Kevolution  seems  to  us  to  miss  the 
decisive  truth  about  them.  He  falls  precisely  into  those  errors  of 
the  raison  raieonnante  about  which  in  his  description  of  the 
intellectual  preparation  of  the  gieat  overthrow,  he  has  said  so  many 
just  and  acute  things.  Nothing  can  be  more  really  admirable  than 
M.  Taine's  criticism  upon  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Bouaseau,  Diderot, 
as  great  masters  of  language  (pp.  339-361).  All  this  is  markod  by 
an  amplitude  of  handling,  a  variety  of  approach,  a  subtlety  of  per- 
ception, a  fulness  of  comprehension,  which  give  a  very  different 
notion  of  M.  Taine's  critical  soundnees  and  power  from  any  that  one 
conld  have  got  from  his  account  elsewhere  of  our  English  writera 
Some  of  the  remarks  are  open  to  criticism,  as  might  be  expected. 
It  is  hard  to  accept  the  saying  (p.  278)  that  Montesquieu's  "  celebrity 
was  not  an  influence."  It  was  Montesquieu,  after  all,  who  first  intro- 
duced among  the  EncyclopEedic  band  a  rationalistic  and  experiential 
conception  of  the  various  legal  and  other  conditions  of  the  social 
union,  fte  distinguished  trova  the  old  theological  explanation  of 
them.  The  correspondence  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  D'Alem- 
bert,  is  sufficient  to  show  how  immediately,  as  well  as  how  powerfully, 
they  were  influenced  by  Montesquieu's  memorable  book.  Again,  it 
ia  surely  going  too  far  to  say  that  Montesquieu's  Persian  Letters  con- 
tained every  important  idea  of  the  century.  Does  it,  for  instance, 
contain  that  thrice  fruitful  idea  which  Turgot  developed  in  1750, 
of  all  the  ages  being  linked  t<^ther  by  an  ordered  succession  of 
causes  and  effects?  These  and  other  objections,  however,  hardly 
affect  the  brilliance  and  substantial  excellence  of  all  this  part  of  the   ' 
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book.  It  is  when  lie  proceeds  to  eBtimate  these  great  men, 
writers  but  as  social  forces,  not  as  etylista  but  as  ajtostlei 
M.  Taine  discloses  the  characteristic  weaknesses  of  the  book-i 
dealing  with  the  facts  of  concrete  sociology.  He  shows  none 
weakness  in  what  he  says  of  the  remote  past.  On  the  contr 
blames,  as  we  have  all  blamed,  Yoltaire,  Rousseau,  and  the  : 
the  group,  for  their  lailure  to  recognise  that  the  founders  of  te 
satisfied  a  profound  need  in  those  who  accepted  them,  am 
this  acceptance  was  the  spontaneous  admission  of  its  relative  : 
It  would  be  impossible  to  state  this  important  truth  hette: 
M.  Taine  has  done  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  At  certain  critical  moments  in  history,"  he  says,  "  mei 
come  out  from  the  narrow  and  confined  track  of  their  daily  lil 
seized  in  one  wide  vision  the  infinite  universe ;  the  august  i 
eternal  nature  is  suddenly  unveiled  before  them ;  in  the  aublir 
their  emotion  they  seem  to  perceive  the  very  principle  of  its 
and  at  least  they  did  discern  some  of  its  features.  By  on  ads 
stroke  of  circumstance,  these  features  were  precisely  the  onl 
that  their  age,  their  race,  a  group  of  races,  a  fraction  of  hun 
hiqipened  to  be  in  a  condition  to  understand.  Their  point  ol 
-was  the  only  one  rmder  which  the  multitudes  beneath  could 
-ihemselves.  For  millions  of  men,  for  hundreds  of  generatioi 
-only  access  to  divine  things  was  along  their  path.  They  pron< 
the  unique  word,  heroic  or  tender,  enthusiastic  or  tranquilliain 
-only  word  that  around  them  and  after  them,  the  heart  ai 
intelligence  would  consent  to  hearken  to ;  the  only  one  adap 
the  deep-growing  wants,  the  long-gathered  aspirationj 
hereditary  faculties,  a  whole  moral  and  mental  structure, — 1 
that  of  the  Hindu  or  the  Mongol,  there  to  that  of  the  Semite 
European,  in  our  Europe  to  that  of  the  German,  the  Latin, 
;SUt;  in  such  a  way  that  its  contradictions,  instead  of  condemn 
vere  exactly  what  justified  it,  since  its  diversity  produced  its 
tetion,  and  its  adaptation  produced  its  benefits."  (p.  272.) 

It  is  extraordinary  that  a  thinker  who  could  so  clearly  disce 
secret  of  the  great  spiritual  movements  of  human  history,  j 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  same  law  governs  and  explains  all  the 
movements  in  which  wide  communities  have  been  suddenly  of 
by  the  word  of  a  teacher.  It  is  well — as  no  one  would  be 
likely  to  contend  than  myself,  who  have  attempted  the  taj 
demonstrate  the  contradictions,  the  superficiality,  the  inad© 
ness,  of  the  teaching  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  or  Diderot ;  bi 
well  also,  and  in  a  historical  student  it  is  not  only  well,  b 
very  pith  and  marrow  of  criticism,  to  search  for  that '  adapt 
to  use  M.  Taine's  very  proper  expression,  whioh  gave  to  ihe  w 
these  teachers  its  mighty  power  and  far-spreading  acceptaitc 
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as  true  of  RouBsean  and  Voltaire,  acting  ia  a  small  society,  as 
of  Buddha  or  Mahomet  acting  on  Tast  groups  of  races,  that 
'  point  de  Tue  ^tait  le  seul  auquel  les  multitudes  ^heloun^s 
BsouB  d'eux  pouvaient  Be  mettre  "  P  Did  not  they  too  seize, 
a  happy  stroke  of  circumstance,"  exactly  those  traits  in  the 

union,  in  the  resources  of  human  nature,  in  its  deep-seated 
itioas,  which  their  generation  was  in  a  condition  to  com- 
nd, — ^liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  progress,  justice,  tolerance? 

Taine  shows,  as  so  many  others  have  shown  before  him,  that 
ocial  Contract,  when  held  up  in  the  light  of  true  political  science, 
ry  poor  stuff.  Undoubtedly  it  is  so.  And  Quintilian — ^n 
iplished  and  ingenious  Taine  of  the  first  century — would  have 
■ht  the  Gospels,  and  Epistles,  and  Augustine  and  Jerome  and 
joetom,  very  poor  stuff,  compared  with  the — 

"  UeUifluouB  strettms  that  watered  all  the  schools 
Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  thoBO 
Sumamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  Sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  aavete." 

in  some  ways,  from  a  literary  or  logical  point  of  view,  the  early 
tian  writers  could  ill  bear  this  comparison.  But  great  bodies 
n,  in  ages  of  trouble  and  confusion,  have  an  instinctive  feeling 
le  fragment  of  truth  which  they  happen  to  need  at  the  hour, 
have  a  spontaneous  apprehension  of  the  formula  which  is  at 
the  expression  of  their  miseries  and  the  mirror  of  their  hope, 
guiding  force  in  the  great  changes  of  the  world  has  not  been  the 
d  logic  of  the  schools  or  of  literature,  but  the  practical  logic  of 
convenience.  Hon  take  as  much  of  a  teacher's  doctrine  as  meets- 
real  wants :  the  rest  they  leave.  The  Jacobins  accepted 
seau's  ideas  about  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  but  they 
aably  forgot  his  glorification  of  the  state  of  nature  and  his- 
Qciations  of  civilisation  and  progress.  The  American  revolu- 
rts  cheerfully  borrowed  the  doctrine  that  all  men  are  bom  free 
iqaal,  but  they  kept  their  slaves. 

was  for  no  lack  of  competition  that  the  ideas  of  the  Social 
ract,  of  Kaynal's  History  of  the  two  Indies,  of  the  System  of 
re,  of  the  Philosophical  Dictionary,  made  such  astounding  and 
iphant  way  in  men's  minds.  There  was  Montesquieu  with  a 
if  historic  method.  There  was  Turgot,  and  the  school  of  the 
>miBts.  There  were  seventy  thousand  of  the  secular  clergy,  and 
thousand  of  the  regular  clergy,  ever  proclaiming  by  life  or 
rtation  ideas  of  peace,  subnussioii,  and  a  kingdom  not  of  this 
1.  Why  did  men  turn  their  backs  on  these  and  all  else,  and 
te  themselves  to  revolutionary  ideas  P  How  came  these  ideas  to 
ip  and  fill  the  whole  air  P  The  answer  is  that,  with  all  their 
radiction,  shallowness,  and  danger,  these  ideas  fitted  the  crisis. 
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They  were  seized  by  virtue  of  an  iiiBtmct  of  nation^  self-pr 
tion.  The  evil  elements  in  them  worked  themBelvea  out  in 
mischief.  The  true  elements  in  them  saved  Frimoe,  by  £iin 
with  social  hope  and  patriotic  faith. 

How  was  it,  M.  Taine  rightly  asks,  that  the  philosophy 
eighteenth  century  which  was  bom  in  England  and  thence  s 
shoots  to  France,  dried  up  in  the  one  country,  and  grew  U 
shadow  the  earth  in  the  other  ?  Because,  he  answers,  the  ne 
fell  upon  ground  that  was  suited  to  it,  the  home  of  the  classic 
the  country  of  raison  raiscmaante.  Compare  with  this  : 
literary  solution,  the  answer  given  to  the  same  question  1 
Tocqueville : — "  It  was  no  accident  that  the  philosophers  of  th 
century  generally  conceived  notions  so  opposed  to  those  whii 
served  as  the  base  of  the  society  of  their  time ;  these  ideas  had  c 
been  suggested  to  them  by  the  very  sight  of  that  society,  which  t) 
ever  before  their  eyes."  (Ancien  Rigime,  206.)  This  is  the  exac 
and  the  whole  truth.  The  greatest  enterprise  achieved  by  tb 
of  letters  in  the  period  of  intellectual  preparation  was  the  Ei 
psedia ;  and  not  many  months  ago  I  tried  to  present  in  thest 
what  seemed  to  be  ample  evidenoe  that  the  spirit  and  aim  i 
great  undertaking  were  social,  and  that  its  conductors,  while  deb 
their  testimony  in  favour  of  the  experiential  conception  of  lift 
its  aspects,  and  while  reproducing  triumphantly  the  most 
acquisitions  of  science,  had  still  the  keenest  and  most  direct  • 
the  abuses  and  injustice,  the  waste  and  disorder,  of  the  social  i 
tions  around  them.  The  answer,  then,  which  we  should  ven' 
give  to  M.  Tttine's  question  would  be  much  simpler  than  his. 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  fared  differently  in  E 
and  in  France  because  its  ideas  did  not  fit  in  with  the  econon 
political  oonditioas  of  the  one,  while  on  the  contrary  they  were  a 
warmed  and  fostered  by  those  of  the  other.  It  was  not  a  I 
aptitude  in  the  nation  for  raison  raisonnante  which  develop 
political  theories  of  Kousseau,  the  moral  and  psychological  tl 
of  Diderot,  the  anti-ecclesiastical  theories  of  Voltaire  and  Hi 
It  was  the  profound  disorganization  of  institutions  that  su^ 
and  stbnulated  the  speculative  agitation.  "  The  nation,"  wr 
wise  and  far-seeing  Turgot,  "  has  no  constitution ;  it  is  a 
composed  of  different  orders  ill  assorted,  and  of  a  people 
members  have  few-social  bonds  with  one  another ;  where  conseq 
scarcely  any  one  is  occupied  with  anything  b^ond  his  private  i 
exclusively,"  and  so  forth.  {(Euv.  ii.  504.)  Any  student,  t 
mitted  to  a  theory,  who  examines  in  close  detail  the  wise  aii 
just  and  conservative  methods  of  Turgot,  and  the  circumsta 
his  utter  rout  after  a  short  experiment  of  twenty  months  of 
will  rise  from  that  deplorable  episode  with  the  conviction 
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&1  renovation  of  France,  an  orderly  readjuetment  of  her  iustitu- 
8,  was  hopelessly  impossible.  '  Si  on  amit  6t4  sage  ! '  those  cry  who 
iider  the  revolution  as  a  futile  mutiny.  If  people  had  only  been 
ient,  all  would  have  been  accomplished  that  has  been  accom- 
hed  sinoe,  and  without  the  sanguinar}'  memories,  the  constant 
rpolations  of  despotism,  the  waste  of  generous  liTes  and  noble 
f>ose.    And  this  is  true.     But  then  prudence  itself  was  impossible. 

court  and  the  courtiers  were  smitten  through  the  working  of 
;  tradition  by  judicial  blindness.  If  Lewis  XYI.  had  been  a 
lerick,  or  Marie  Antoinette  had  been  a  Catherine  of  Euseda,  or 
nobles  had  even  been  stout-hearted  gentlemen  like  our  cavaliers, 
great  transformation  might  then  have  been  gradually  effected 
lout  disorder.  But  they  were  none  of  these,  and  it  was  their 
Tactere  that  made  the  fate  and  doom  of  the  situation.  As  for  the 
"t,  Yergennes  used  an  expression  which  suggests  the  very  k^- 
i  of  the  situation.  He  had  been  ambassador  iu  Turkey,  and  was 
I  of  declaring  that  he  had  learnt  iu  the  seraglio  bow  to  brave  the 
aiB  of  Yersailles.  Yersailles  was  like  Stamboul  or  Teheran,  oriental 
tiquette,  oriental  in  destruction  of  wealth  and  capital,  oriental  iu 
pathy  to  a  reforming  grand  vizier.  It  was  the  Queen,  as  we  now 
w  by  incontestable  evidence,  who  persuaded  the  king  to  dismiss 
got,  merely  to  satisfy  some  contemptible  personal  resentments  of 
lelf  and  her  creatures.^     And  it  was  not  in  Turgot's  case  only 

this  ineptitude  wrought  mischief.  In  June,  1789,  Keeker  was 
ruled  in  the  wisest  elements  of  his  policy,  and  sent  into  exile, 
he  violent  intervention  of  the  same  court  faction,  headed  by  the 
e  Queen,  who  had  procured  the  dismissal  of  Turgot  thirteen  years 
ier.  And  it  was  one  long  tale  throughout,  from  the  first  hour 
he  reign  down  to  those  last  hours  at  the  Tuileries  in  August, 
i ;  one  long  tale  of  intrigue,  perversity,  and  wilful  incorrigible 
tuation. 

or  was  the  Queen  only  to  blame.  Turgot,  says  an  impartial 
ritness — Creutz  the  Swedish  ambassador — ^is  a  mark  for  the  most 
lidable  league  possible,  composed  of  all  the  great  people  in  the 
rdom,  all  the  parliaments,  all  the  finance,  aU  the  women  of  the 
%  and  all  the  pious.  It  was  morally  imposssible  that  the  reforms 
uy  Turgot  could  have  been  acquiesced  in  by  that  emasculated 
a,  who  showed  their  quality  a  few  years  after  his  di'nmii>Hn.l  by 
ig  across  the  frontier  at  the  first  breath  of  personal  danger, 
lien  the  gentlemen  rejoiced  so  boisterously  over  the  &I1  of 
got,  their  applause  was  blind ;   on  that  day  they  threw  away, 

in  a  manner  that  was  irreparable,  the  opportunity  that  was 
■ed  them  of  being  bom  again  to  political  life,  and  changing  the 
i-candlestick  of  the  royal  household  for  the  influence  of  a  pre- 
(1)  Cbrrup,  tntrl  MariiThiriuit  It  Cffmte  Mtrey- Argtnttau,  toI.  iu. 
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ponderant  class.  The  nobility,  defeated  on  the  field  of  fei 
priTilege,  would  have  risen  again  by  the  influence  of  an  aasen 
where  thay  would  have  taken  the  foremost  place  ;  by  defending 
interests  of  all,  by  becoming  in  their  turn  the  ally  of  the  third  est 
which  had  hitherto  fought  on  the  side  of  the  kings,  they  would  1 
repaired  the  unbroken  succession  of  defeats  that  had  been  infli 
on  them  since  Lewis  the  Fat."  ^  It  would  be  easy  to  name  ha 
dozen  patricians  like  the  Duke  d'Ayen,  of  exceptional  public  s] 
and  capacity,  but  a  proud  order  cannot  at  the  first  exigency  i 
crisis  change  its  traditional  front,  and  abandon  the  maximi 
centuries  in  a  day.  As  has  been  said  more  than  once,  the  orie 
policy  of  the  crown  towards  the  nobles  had  the  inevitable  effec 
cutting  them  off  from  all  opportunity  of  acquiring  in  experii 
those  habits  of  political  wisdom  which  have  eayed  the  terrib 
aristocracy  of  our  own  country.  The  English  nobles  in  the  eightet 
century  had  become,  what  they  mostly  are  now,  men  of  busin 
agriculturists  at  least  as  much  as  politicians ;  land-agents  of  a  ^ 
dignified  kind,  with  very  large  incomes.  Sully  designed  to  rai 
working  agricultural  aristocracy,  and  Colbert  to  raise  a  working  c 
mercial  aristocracy.  Sut  the  statesman  cannot  create  or  mou 
social  order  at  will.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  English  aristoc: 
became  a  truly  agricultural  body  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
circumstance  that  many  of  the  great  landowning  magnates  i 
Toriea  and  remained  sulking  on  their  estates  rather  than  go  to 
court  of  the  first  two  kings  of  the  Hanoverian  line;  just  as 
dependence  of  these  two  sovereigns  of  revolutionary  title  upon 
revolution  fgjnilies  is  one  reason  why  English  liberties  had  tim 
root  themselves  thoroughly  before  the  monarchical  reaction  ui 
George  in.  In  France,  for  reasons  which  we  have  no  spaci 
expatiate  upon,  the  experiments  both  of  Sully  and  of  Colbert  fa. 
The  result  may  be  read  with  graphic  effect  in  the  pages 
Arthur  Totmg,  both  before  the  revolution  broke  out,  and  again  e 
Burke's  superb  rhetoric  had  biassed  English  opinion  against  it. 

M.  L^nce  de  Lavergne,  it  is  true,  in  his  most  interesting  book  u 
the  Provincial  Assemblies  under  Lewis  XVI.,  has  endeavoured  to  s 
that  in  the  great  work  of  administrative  reform  all  classes  betv 
1778  and  1787  had  shown  themBelves  fuU  of  a  liberal  and  praci 
spirit.  But  even  in  his  pages  we  see  enough  of  apprehensions 
dissensions  to  perceive  how  deep  was  the  intestine  disorganizat 
and  the  attitude  of  the  nobles  in  1789  demonstrated  how  incur 
it  was  by  any  merely  constitutional  modifications.  Sir  Philip  Frai 
to  whom  Burke  submitted  the  proof  sheets  pi  the  Reflection 
once  with  his  usual  rapid  penetration  discerned  the  weakness  of 
anti-revolutionary  position.  "  The  French  of  this  day,"  he 
(1)  BstHB,  3BD. 
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Surke,  "  could  not  act  as  we  did  in  1688.  Tbey  had  no  constitution 
as  we  had  to  recur  to.  They  had  no  foundation  to  build  upon.  They 
had  no  walls  to  repair.  Much  lesa  had  they  '  the  elements  of  a  con- 
atiiution  very  nearly  as  good  as  could  be  tuished.'  A  proposition  so  ex- 
traordinary ae  this  last  ought  to  have  been  made  out  in  limine,  since 
the  most  important  deductions  are  drawn  from  it." '  But,  though 
Burke  insisted  on  drawing  his  deductions  from  it  with  sweeping 
impetuosity,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  has  yet  succeeded  in 
establishing  that  all-important  proposition. 

What  we  desire  to  say,  then,  comes,  in  short,  to  this,  that 
M.  Taine  has  given  an  exaggerated  importance  to  the  literary  and 
speculative  activity  of  the  last  half  century  of  the  old  monarchy. 
In  measuring  the  force  of  the  various  antecedents  of  the  Revolution, 
he  has  assigned  to  books  and  philosophical  ideas  a  place  in  the  scale 
of  dissolvent  conditions  that  belongs  more  rightly  to  decayed  insti- 
tations,  to  incompetent  and  incorrigible  castes,  to  economic  incon- 
g;ruities  that  could  only  be  dealt  with  trenchantly.  Books  and  ideas 
acquired  a  certain  importance,  after  other  things  had  finally  broken 
up  the  crumbling  system.  They  supplied  a  formula  for  the  accom- 
plished feet.  "  It  was  after  the  Revolution  had  fairly  begun,"  as  a 
■contemporary  says,  "  that  they  sought  in  Mably  and  Rousseau  for 
arms  to  sustain  the  system  towards  which  the  effervescence  of  some 
hardy  spirits  was  dragging  affiiirs.  It  was  not  the  above-named 
authors  who  set  people's  heads  aflame.  M.  Necker  alone  produced 
this  effect  and  determined  the  explosion."  * 

The  predominance  of  a  historic,  instead  of  an  abstract  school,  oi 
political  thought  could  have  saved  nothing.  It  could  have  saved 
nothing,  because  the  historic  or  conservative  organs  and  elements  of 
society  were  incompetent  to  realise  those  progressive  ideas  which 
were  quite  as  essential  to  social  continuity  as  the  historic  ideas.  The 
historic  method  in  pohtical  action  is  only  practicable  on  condition 
that  some  at  any  rate  of  the  great  established  bodies  have  the  sap  of 
life  in  their  members.  In  France  not  even  the  judiciary,  usually  the 
last  to  part  from  its  ancient  roots,  was  sound  and  quick.  "  The 
administration  of  justice,"  says  Arthur  Young,  "  was  partial,  venal, 
infamous.'  The  conduct  of  the  parliament  was  profligate  and 
atrocious.  The  bigotry,  ignorance,  false  principles,  and  tyranny  of 
these  bodies  were  generally  conspicuous."*  We  know  what  the 
court  was,  we  know  what  the  noblesse  was,  and  this  is  what  the  third 
great  leading  order  in  the  realm  was.  We  repeat  then  that  fhe 
historic  doctrine  could  get  no  fulcrum  nor  leverage,  and  that  only  the 
revolutionary  doctrine  which  the  eighteenth  century  had  got  ready 
for  the  crisis,  was  adequate  to  the  task  of  social  renovation. 

(1)  Barke'B  CoTTMii.  iii.  167. 

(2)  Bullae  de  U«i!liAa,  Jhi  Geurtnumml  mi  Raiu*,  120,  otc  (1792). 

(3)  navel*  in  Fiance,  i.  603. 
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Again,  we  venture  to  put  to  M.  Taine  the  following  question, 
ihe  conTulBions  of  1789 — 94  were  due  to  the  revolutionary  doct 
if  that  doctrine  waa  the  poiaon  of  the  movement,  how  wouli 
■  explain  the  firm,  manly,  steadfast,  unhjsterical  quality  of 
American  revolution  thirteen  yeara  before,  which  was  theoreti< 
based  on  exactly  the  same  doctrine  ?  Jefferson  and  Franklin 
as  well  disciplined  in  the  French  philosophy  of  the  eighte 
century  as  Mirabeau  or  Kobespierre.  The  Declaration  of  Inde 
dence  recites  the  same  abstract  and  unhistoric  propositions  ai 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  Why  are  we  to  describe 
draught  which  Rousseau  and  the  others  had  brewed  as  a  harmle 
wholesome  prescription  for  the  Americans,  and  aa  maddening  pt 
to  the  French  P  The  answer  muat  be  that  the  quality  of  the  dn 
relative  to  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  that  the  vital  queatio: 
the  student  of  the  old  regime  and  the  ciiinmistances  of  its  fall,  is  1 
other  drug,  what  hettor  process,  could  have  extricated  France  on  i 
tranquil  terms  from  her  desperate  case.  TheAmericsji  colonists,  in  i 
of  the  over  wide  formulso  of  their  Declaration,  reaUy  never  hrobe 
their  past  in  any  of  its  fundamental  elemente.  They  had  a  historic  1 
of  lawa  and  inatitutions  which  waa  still  sound  and  whole,  and 
political  severance  from  England  made  no  breach  in  social  contirn 
If  a  different  result  followed  in  France,  it  was  not  because  Fr 
was  the  land  of  the  claaaic  spirit,  but  becauae  her  inatitutiona  " 
inadequate,  and  her  ruling  clasaea  incompetent  to  transform  thet 

M.  Taine's  figure  of  the  man  who  drains  the  poisonous  draugh 
having  been  previously  '  a  httle  weak  in  constitution,  ^hut  still  at 
and  of  peaceful  habita,'  is  surely  delusive.  The  whole  evidence  si 
that  France  was  not  sound,  hut  the  very  reverse  of  sound,  ani 
inconsiderable  portion  of  that  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  i 
which  M.  Taine  has  so  indnstrioualy  collected  in  his  own  book, 
description  of  France  as  a  little  weak  in  constitution,  but  still  sc 
and  of  peaceful  habita,  ia  the  more  surprising  to  us  bee 
M.  Taine  himself  had  iu  au  earher  page  (p.  109),  when  summinj 
.the  results  of  Privilege,  ended  with  these  emphatic  words : — "1 
avant  I'^croulement  fioal,  la  France  est  diasoute,  et  elle  est  diss 
parco  que  lea  privil^gi^a  out  oubli4  leur  caract^e  d'honunes  pubL 
But  then  is  not  this  rather  more  than  being  a  httle  weak  in 
stitution,  but  still  sound  P 

Edito 
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Sow  the  renewed  aggreasiveneBs  of  the  Papal  Imperialism  is  to  affect 
;he  future  of  the  United  States,  is  a  question  of  vital  concern  to  th^r 
litizena ;  and  it  is  of  this  country  that  I  am  to  speak.  Hitherto  the 
clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church  have  forborne  to  raise  the  question  of 
jurifidiction  in  any  open  manner  here  ;  they  are  wisely  biding  their 
time,  being  content  for  the  present  with  the  fact  of  rapid  and  enormous 
l^rowth  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  power.  This  masterly  inactivity 
tias  deceived,  and  still  deceives,  great  multitudes  of  educated 
Americans,  who  feel  the  natural  aversion  which  culture  always 
tends  to  create  against  "  agitation "  of  all  sorts,  and  who  flatter 
themselves,  like  the  cheerful  antediluvians  said  to  have  been  warned 
t)y  Noah  of  the  coming  Deluge,  that  "  &ere  is  not  going  to  be  much 
jf  a  shower."  They  rely  too  much  on  the  general  influences  of 
civilisation  and  political  freedom  as  antidotes  for  Catholic  fanati- 
cism ;  they  credulously  or  indolently  accept  the  smooth  professions 
if  American  Catholic  orators  like  Father  Hecker,  who  are  very  glib 
in  the  use  of  popular  catchwords,  but  who  are  easily  understood  by 
my  one  competent  to  rate  at  its  actual  value  the  "  freedom,"  "  educa- 
tion," and  90  forth,  offered  by  the  Romui  Church. 

It  ia  my  duty  to  give  such  statistical  information  respecting 
the  CathoKc  Church  in  the  United  States  as  I  have  been  able  to 
joUect.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  full  and  trustworthy  religious 
itatistics  of  any  kind ;  there  are  too  many  motives  for  exaggera- 
tion or  understatement  in  sectarian  reports,  and  the  United  States 
i^nsus  reports  are  exceedingly  meagre.  Nevertheless,  the  following 
Eacts,  taken  from  the  census  reports  of  1850,  1860,  and  1870,  are  as 
trustworthy  as  they  are  important. 

First  may  be  considered  the  growth  in  wealth  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
vhole  country,  and  of  the  leading  Protestant  denominations. 

In  1850,  the  total  property  vataation  of  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  report  of  that  year,  was  $7,135,780,228 ;  in  1860, 
it  was  $16,159,616,068 ;  in  1870,  it  was  $30,068,518,507.  That  is 
to  say,  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country  increased  about  125  per 
sent,  from  1850  to  1860,  and  about  86  per  cent,  irom  1860  to  1870. 

The  total  property  valuation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States,  in  1850,  was  $9^56,758;  in  1860,  it  was 
J26,774,119;  in  1870,  it  was  $60,985,565.  That  is  to  say,  the 
abrogate  wealth  of  the  Catholic  Church  increased  about  189  per 
lent,  firon  1860  to  1860,  and  about  128  per  cent,  from  1860  to  1870. 
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While,  therefore,  in  the  first  of  these  two  decades,  the  wealth 
be  whole  country  gained  125  per  cent.,  the  wealth  of  the  Catho 
'hurch  gained  189  per  cent, ;  and  while,  in  the  second  decade,  t 
realth  of  the  whole  country  gained  86  per  cent.,  the  wealth  of  t 
latholic  Church  gained  128  per  cent.  Whatever  causes  may  ha 
ontributed  to  this  significant  result,  it  ia  certain  that  among  t 
hief  of  them  must  be  reckoned  exemption  from  just  taxation,  ezti 
rdinary  shrewdness  of  financial  management,  and  fraudulent  col] 
ion  with  dishonest  politicians. 

Further,  the  relative  growth  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism 
oint  of  wealth,  must  by  no  means  be  overlooked.  In  1850,  wh 
be  Catholics  bad  $9,256,758  of  church  property,  the  Baptists  h 
111,020,855;  the  Episcopalians,  $11,376,010;  the  Methodia 
114,822,870 ;  the  Presbyterians,  $14,543,789.  In  1870.  when  t 
iatholics  had  $60,985,566,  the  Baptists  had  $39,2^,221 ;  the  Ep 
opalians,  $36,514,549;  the  Methodists,  $69,854,121  ;  the  Presl 
Brians,  $47,828,732.  Thus  the  Catholics  had  in  1870  already  d 
iQced  all  their  Protestant  competitoTs,  with  the  single  exception 
be  Methodists,  and  they  will  soon  distance  the  latter  too  (if  th 
ave  not  already  done  so),  provided  the  past  is  a  satisfactory  ind 
f  the  future.  For,  while  in  the  twenty  years  from  1850  to  18 
be  Methodists,  whose  astonishing  growth  is  the  standing  boast 
be  Evangelical  Protestants  of  this  country,  made  a  gain  of  371  j 
ent.  in  the  value  of  their  church  property,  the  Catholics  made 
be  same  twenty  years  a  corresponding  gain  of  558  per  ce 
Lt  this  rate  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  will  have  outstripped, 
o  remote  day,  the  Methodists  and  all  the  other  Protestant  se 
ombined,  in  the  race  for  wealth. 

No  satisfiictory  information,  however,  is  furnished  by  the  cent 
sports  respecting  the  growth  either  of  the  Catholic  Church  or  of  t 
'rotestant  sects  in  point  of  numbers,  for  they  give  in  each  case  oi 
be  "church  accommodations"  or  "sittings,"  which  by  no  met 
[idicat«  the  number  of  worshippers.  The  total  number  of  sittin, 
latholic  and  Protestant  together,  was  only  21,665,062  in  1870,  wi 
he  total  population  of  the  United  States  was  38,558,371 ;  that 
onsidering  the  actual  size  of  church  congregations,  fully  one-half 
he  whole  population,  and  in  all  probability  much  more,  seldom 
lever  go  to  church  at  alL  In  most  Protestant  churches  in  t 
ountry  a  great  many  seats  are  usually  unoccupied,  and  the  uuml 
f  sittings  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  numbers  of  the  congregatio 
a  most  Catholic  churches,  however,  the  reverse  is  true,  the  se 
leing  usually  all  taken  and  the  aisles  often  filled,  while  the  sa 
eat  is  usually  occupied  by  several  different  persons  in  the  three 
bur  different  congregations  which  fill  the  church  on  Sunday 
uccessive  services.     So   far,  however,   as  the  number  of  aittii 
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Lone  ia  cODCemed,  significant  results  may  be  easily  deduced  from 
be  following  table  constructed  upon  tbe  data  of  the  census  :^ 

No.  ofSittinga.  I8fi0.  1860.  1870. 

Proteatant    .    .    .     13,667,002        17,724,314        19,674,548 
Oatholio  ....         667,823  1,404,437  1,990,914 


Total.    .    .    14,234,825        19,128,751        21,665,062 

A  little  calculation,  based  on  these  figures,  will  show  that,  during 
be  decade  1850 — 1860,  there  was  an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  for  the 
i^rotestants  and  110  per  cent,  for  the  Catholics;  and  that,  in  the 
lecade  1860 — 1870,  there  was  an  increase  of  11  per  cent,  for  the 
Protestants  and  nearly  42  per  cent,  for  the  Catholics.  Notwith- 
tanding  the  absolute  diminution  of  these  rates  of  increase  in  the 
econd  decade,  the  relative  superiority  of  the  Catholics  remained 
.bout  the  same. 

The  number  of  church  buildings  owned  by  the  Catholics  in  18S0 
Taa  1,222  ;  in  1860,  2,550 ;  in  1870,  3,806.  The  total  number  of 
;heir  CM»:lesiastical,  charitable,  and  educational  organizations  in  1870 
vaa  4,127.  This  is  all  the  information  of  importance  which  I  have 
wen  able  to  derive  from  the  census  reports. 

In  the  silence  of  the  census  as  to  the  absolute  number  of  Homan 
[JathoKcs  in  this  country,  all  estimates  are  to  be  received  with 
^ution.  Gibson's  Ecclesiastical  Almanac  for  1869  states  the  increa^ 
)f  Protestants  (in  the  loose  sense  of  that  word)  to  have  been  from 
J1,000,000  to  27,000,000  between  the  years  1859  and  1868,  and 
;hat  of  Catholics  from  2,500,000  to  5,000,000  ;  in  the  former  case 
in  increase  of  29  per  cent,  in  nine  years,  and  in  the  latter  case  an 
Increase  of  100  per  cent,  in  the  same  period.  At  this  rate  of  increase 
:he  number  of  Catholics  in  the  United  States  at  present  cannot  be 
Far  from  9,000,000,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  will  exceed 
that  of  the  total  noa-Oatholic  population.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
DaUiolics  have  been  boasting  for  many  years  that  they  will  elect 
their  own  President  in  the  year  1900.  The  third  revised  edition  of 
Professor  Schem's  "  Statistics  of  the  World  for  1875  "  estimates  the 
number  of  our  Catholic  population  as  6,000,000.  The  American 
Annual  Cycloptidia  for  1875  estimates  it  as  more  than  6,000,000,  and 
states  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  has 
1  cardinal,  8  archbishops,  54  bishops,  4,873  priests/  4,731  churches, 
1,903  chapels,  68  colleges,  and  511  academies. 

How  the  Catholics  themselves  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  their  own 
uumbers  in  the  United  States,  and  how  plausible  a  ground  it  gives 
to  their  confident  anticipation  of  eventual  supremacy,  appears  from 
the  statements  of  the  If  ew  York  Catholic  World,  the  leading  periodical 
of  the  Church  published  in  America.    The  Catholic  rule  is  to  aUow 
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an  average  of  2,000  people  (men,  iromeii,  auA  oluldreii)  to  eacl 
pariBli  priest — a  rule  'which  U  claimed  to  be  proved  correct  hj 
experience.  Allowing  4,600  to  be  the  number  of  such  priests,  thi 
Catholic  population  irould  be  9,000,000,  and  I  am  inclined  to  con 
eider  this  a  pretty  good  guess,  in  the  absence  of  exact  census  returns 
This  is  the  remarkable  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Church.  Ii 
1776  the  Catholics  numbered  about  25,000 ;  in  1789  they  wen 
30,000,  in  a  population  of  about  3,000,000,  or  one  one-hundredth  o: 
the  whole;  in  1808  they  were  100,000,  in  a  population  of  6,500,000 
or  one-siity-fifth  of  the  whole;  in  1830  they  were  450,000,  in  i 
total  of  13,000,000,  or  one-twenty-ninth  of  the  whole ;  in  1840  thei 
were  960,000,  in  a  total  of  17,070,000,  or  one-eighteenth  of  thi 
whole ;  in  1850  they  were  2,150,000,  in  a  total  of  23,191,000,  o: 
one-eleventh  of  the  whole ;  in  1860  they  were  4,400,000,  in  a  tota 
of  31,000,000,  or  one-seventh  of  the  whole ;  in  1870  they  wer. 
8,500,000,  in  a  total  of  some  40,000,000,  or  over  a  fifth  of  the  whole 
For  a  period  of  forty  years — from  1830  to  1870 — Catholics  thu 
more  than  doubled  their  number  every  decade,  while  the  genera 
population  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  35  per  cent.  The  explana 
tion  of  this  wonderfiil  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  vast  immigratioi 
tcota  Ireland  and  other  Catholic  countries — Ireland  alone  aendinj 
to  these  shores  over  3,000,000  of  emigrants  from  1830  to  1870 
These  statements  give  the  Catholic  view  of  the  subject — my  authority 
being  the  Catholic  World,  as  epitomized  bv  Father  Stack  in  Harper' 
Weekly  for  July  3,  1876. 

Notwithstanding  this  wonderful  growth  of  the  Koman  Churcl 
in  numbers,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  general  population  an< 
the  various  Protestant  sects,  the  Catholics  themselves,  while  pointinj 
exoltingly  to  the  rapid  progress  of  their  Church,  at  the  same  tim 
deplore  a  great  and  constant  defection  of  Catbolic-bom  childrei 
from  the  faith  of  their  parents.  In  a  letter  written  in  1836  to  tb< 
Central  Council  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  at  Lyons,  Bisho] 
England,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  communicated  the  followin] 
statements  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  ITnitei 


"  I  have  long  been  under  the  impression  that  not  only  in  Europe,  but  eve 
in  the  United  States,  very  delusive  fancies  have  been  entertained  of  the  progreE 
of  the  Catholic  Ohnrcb  in  our  Union,  and  even  many  roietttkes  ae  to  the  mean 
most  conducive  to  ita  propagation.  I  have  no  doubt  upon  mj  mind  thi 
witJiin  fifty  years  TniVfioTW  have  been  lost  to  the  Oatholio  Church  in  the  Unite 

States Nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  that,  instead  of  an  increase  ( 

[he  members  naturaUy  belonging  te  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  Statei 

there  has  been  actually  a  serious  loss I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  tb 

number  of  Catbolica  is  in  this  day  less  than  it  was  fifty  yo&ta  ago,  nor  as  sma 
as  it  was  five  yearB  since:  but  I  do  asaert  that  (he  loss  of  numbers  to  tfa 
Catholic  Church  has  been  exceedingly  great,  when  we  take  into  account  th 
Oatliolio  population  at  the  time  of  the  American  £evolution,  the  acquisition  < 
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itory  previously  occupied  by  GaidolicB,  the  arrivals  of  C&tholic  emigrants, 
I  the  converaions  fai  the  Catholic  religion." 

timating  the  number  of  CatholicB  m  the  TTnited  States  at  tliat 
le  (1886)  as  1,200,000,  the  bishop  goes  through  some  calculatioDB, 
1  adds: — 

'  If  1  say,  upon  the  foregoing  data,  that  wo  ought,  if  there  were  no  loes,  to 
'e  five  millions  of  Catholics,  and  that  we  have  less  than  a  miUion  and  a 
LTfet,  there  must  be  a  Ioes  of  three  millions  and  three  quarters;  and  tte 
sons  so  lost  are  found  amongst  the  various  socts  to  the  amount  of  thrioa  the 
nber  of  the  Catholic  population  of  the  whole  country." 

[n  the  same  Btrain  the  New  York  Irish  World  of  July  25,  1874, 
blished  a  very  long  and  elaborate  article  to  prove  that  18,000,000 
Catholics  haye  thus  been  lost  to  the  Church.     It  says : — 

'  Wliat  ought  to  be  tike  Catholic  population  of  the  United  States  to-day  ? 

tiuB  we  answer  that  the  natural  product  of  Catholic  immigration  to  this 
mtry,  from  its  fijrat  settlement  to  this  day,  without  counting  in  one  solitary 
Lvert,  ought  to  be  28,000,000.  The  Catholic  population  is,  in  fact,  but 
000,000.  Ecclesiastical  statisticians  pat  the  figures  all  the  way  from 
00,000  to  8,000,000.    Hardly  any  of  them  go  above  the  latter  figure.    Wa 

convinced,  however,  there  are  10,000,000  who  were  baptized  Catholics. 
t  even  at  this  there  are  18,000,000,  lost  to  the  Church;  that  is,  there  are 
000,000  more  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  who,  either  by  imme- 
te  birth  or  by  right  of  descent  from  first  settlers,  ought  to  be  professed 
Jiolics,  but  who  now  are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  Frotestuttiem.  or 
thingarianismi " 

It  is  not  necessary  t«  accept  the  figures  of  the  Irish  World  as 
3n  approximately  accurate ;  in  fact,  they  are  deserving  of  little 
isideration,  when  we  find  that,  out  of  the  total  white  population 
3,172,461  in  the  original  thirteen  colonies  at  the  close  of  the 
ivolutionaiy  war,  1,903,200  are  claimed  as  "  Celtic  (Irish,  Scotch, 
elsh,  French,  etc.)"  NeverthelesB,  amazing  as  has  been  the 
Dwth  of  the  Catholic  Ohnrch  in  this  country,  there  cannot  be  the 
ist  doubt  that  its  present  membership  would  be  very  much  larger 
nn  it  is,  had  its  rate  of  increase  not  been  constantly  diminiBhed  by 
steady  stream  of  deserters  from  the  rising  generations.  Bishop 
igland  and  the  Irish  World  make  no  mistake  in  emphasizing  this 
:t  as  of  supreme  importance  to  the  future  destiny  of  the  Church, 
is  a  fact  which  the  Irish  World  labours  to  account  for  by  "  Ire- 
id's  subjection  to  England  ;  "  but  the  prelates,  priests,  and 
belligent  laity  of  the  Church  perfectly  comprehend  the  true  cause 
it.  They  know  that  the  great  defection  of  Catholic  children 
>m  the  Catholic  faith  is  caused  by  their  constant  contact  with 
icatholicizing  influences  in  a  predominantly  non-Catholic  com- 
anity — an  "evil"  which  they  are  powerless  to  prevent;  they 
LOW  that  these  influences  necessarily  act  upon  the  children  with 
eater  or  less  effect  in  the  free  publio  schools ;  they  know  that, 
ilese  they  can  succeed  in  iaolatiBg  the  children  of  Catholics  from 
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~  tho  children  of  Don-Catholics,  and  subjecting  them  to  cxcIub 
Catholic  influences  in  their  tender  and  impresaible  years,  the  h< 
the  Church  upon  their  obedience  must  and  does  grow  very  ft 
and  is  soon  lost  in  a  great  many  cases  ;  they  know  that  the  ge 
effect  of  our  public  school  system,  though  no  effort  at  proselytu 
permitted,  is  to  quicken  the  intellect  of  the  children  so  far  i 
render  them  indocile  under  a  regime  of  authoritative  faith.  ' 
have  therefore  adopted  the  fixed  policy  of  aiming  at  the  total  dee 
tion  of  our  public  school  system,  at  least  as  now  conducted.  "] 
who  wish  to  read  an  elaborate,  able,  and  fanatical  condensation  o 
Catholic  view  of  this  question  will  find  it  in  "  Public  School  Ei 
tion,"  a  duodecimo  volume  of  over  four  hundred  pages,  writte 
the  Bev.  Michael  MiiUer,  and  published  by  D,  and  J,  Sadlii 
New  York.  The  policy  of  the  Americati  bishops  in  this  mail 
simply  the  practical  application  and  vigorous  enforcement  ol 
principles  of  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus ;  and  there  is  no  possil 
of  its  being  changed  till  these  manifestoes  are  recalled. 

The  attack  began  with  complaints  of  the  use  of  the  Protestant  I 
read  "  without  note  or  comment,"  in  the  schools.  There  is  inh' 
justice  in  this  complaint,  aud  I  must  concede  that,  in  protesting  ag 
taxation  for  the  support  of  evangelical  or  semi -evangelical  school 
Catholics  command  the  sympathy  of  all  who  believe  in  secular  ius 
tion  alone  in  State  schools.  But  they  do  not  stop  there ;  they  r 
want,  not  that  the  Bible  should  be  excluded,  but  that  it  shou] 
supplemented  by  Catholic  interpreters  and  Catholic  surround 
they  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  putting  the  whole  s 
system  under  the  practical  control  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  or  of 
titioning  out  the  school  funds  among  the  various  denomiuatioi 
of  excusing  the  Cathcdic  laity  from  all  taxation  for  school  purj 
What  they  have  set  their  faces  against  is  State  education  in 
shape ;  Protestant  schools  are  bad  enough,  but  secidar  or  "god! 
schools  are,  in  their  eyes,  still  worse.  But  the  whole  fabric  ol 
educational,  nay,  of  our  national,  system  rests  on  the  clear  right  o 
State  to  educate  its  voters,  in  sheer  self-defence  against  int 
dissolution  through  illiteracy  and  its  universally  concomitant  ( 
and  pauperism.  Wherever  universal  suf&age  prevails,  universal 
cation  must  also  prevail,  as  the  indispensable  means  of  securing 
universal  intelligence  without  which  no  free  commonwealth  is 
sible ;  in  fact,  the  principle  of  "  compulsory,"  (or,  better,  gvsrat. 
education,  is  more  and  more  evidently  needed  to  attain  the  de 
object. 

In  Cincinnati,  during  the  winter  of  1869 — 1870,  the  acti( 
the  Board  of  Education  in  explicitly  prohibiting  Bible-readic 
the  schools  of  fhat  city  led  to  long  litigation,  and  ultimate! 
December,  1872,  to  the  sanction  of  their  action  by  the  Sup 
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t  of  Otio.  In  this  case  (a  full  and  intereeting  report  of  which 
»  obtained  from  Robert  Clarke,  and  Co.,  of  Oincinnati),  the 
)lic8  were  more  or  less  implicated,  I  quote  from  the  argament 
)orge  R.  Sage,  Esq.,  before  the  Superior  Court : — 

rom  tlie  year  1829  to  the  jeor  1842,  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment, 
ead  in  Uie  echoola,  no  one  objecting.  There  were  then  no  CathoUc 
littl  schools.  The  Bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church — he  who  is  now  Arch- 
] — was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  active  in 
rt  of  the  achools.  In  1842  the  first  intimation  of  an  objectioa  wae  made. 
9  not  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  but  that  Catholic  children  were  required 
%i  the  '  Protestant  Bible  and  Testament.'  The  Board  promptly  and 
mously  conceded  everything  suggested  by  the  objection.  From  that  time 
the  year  IS52,  no  further  objection  was  made.  The  Bible  was  read,  and 
i^ools  prospered.  In  18a2  the  next  move  was  made.  Almost  simul- 
usly  a  similar  movement  in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  made 
ghout  the  country.  It  is  said  that  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  action 
secret  conclave  of  the  authorities  of  that  Church  held  in  the  city  of 
nore.  Whether  such  was  the  fact  is  not  material.  A  Catholic  member  of 
oard,  in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  presented  a  aeries  of  resolu- 

admitting  the  necessity  of  reading  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  and 
irising  the  introduction  of  the  translation  approved  by  the  Catholics, 
hat  approved  by  the  Jews,  and  their  use  by  those  preferring  them.  The 
1,  upon  assurance  that  its  action  would  be  satisfactory,  enacted  a  rule 
ing  all  that  the  reaolations  called  for.  The  next  year  the  Catholic 
hial  achoob  were  established,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  Catholic  Church 
urayed  against  the  public  schools.  The  Board,  in  its  annual  report  for 
year,  announced  that  they  were  '  constrained  to  infer  that  no  union  of 
1  or  ayHt«m  is  intended  or  desired  by  the  assailants  of  the  public  achoob 

any  terms  but  such  as  are  incompatible  with  the  principles  and  usages 
1  thus  far  have  sustained  the  free  scbook  of  this  country.'  " 

is  not  easy,  in  reading  this  record  of  the  tortuous  policy  pursued 
lie  Church,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  degree  of  good  faith  which  it 
ifested.  Its  demands  to-day  are  inconsistent  with  public  schools 
ly  kind  which  are  practically  uncontrolled  by  itself,  as  is  evident 
.  Archbishop  Purcell's  communication  to  the  Cincinnati  Board, 
eptember  18, 1869  :— 

^he  entire  government  of  public  schools  in  which  Catholic  youth  are 
tied  cannot  be  given  over  to  the  civil  power.  We,  as  Catholics,  cannot 
)ve  of  that  systW  of  education  for  youtb  which  is  apart  from  instruction 
e  Catholic  faith  and  the  teaching  of  the  Church.    If  the  School  Board  can 

anything  in  conformity  with  these  principles,  as  has  been  done  in 
and,  France,  Canada,  iWssia,  and  other  countries,  where  the  rights  [of 
lienoo  in  the  matter  of  education  have  been  fully  recognised,  I  am  pre- 
1  to  give  it  respectful  consideration. — Joim  B.  Puecell,  Archbishop  of 

bt  to  multiply  quotations  unnecessarily,  I  will  only  add  the 
)wing  remarkably  bold  and  explicit  passage  from  the  Lenten 
oral  of  Bishop  Gilmour,  of  Cleyeland,  Ohio,  in  1873 : — 

At  present  [note  the  implication  of  this  ai  preaenf]  we  have  nothing  to  hope 
the  State.  Yet  we  must  not  therefore  cease  to  insist  upon  our  rights, 
if  needs  be,  at  the  polls  demand  them.  Were  Catholics  alive  and  united 
le  school  question, — were  they  to  demand  &om  every  man  who  asks  tbeii 

DI.  ZIX.  N.8.  D  D 
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vote  a  pledgie  that  he  i^oiild.TOte  for  our  just  sbare  of  the  school  inn 
legielators  vonld  learn  to  respect  tli«  CaQiolic  rote,  and  give  us  our 

rights But  m  l£6  mdaiktime  what  ate  we  to  do  ?    Fold  our  arms 

Bit  idle  ?  Let  our  children  grow  up  in  ignorance,  and  bo  be  beaten  in  the 
of  life  ?  Send  them  to  tiie  publio  schools,  where  not  only  their  faith  wi 
endangered,  but  their  Tirtuea  expoaed  P  No,  a  hundred  fimes  no  '.  We  : 
build  Catholic  Bchoola  everywhere,  and  at  whatever  cost  Bupport  and  lift  1 
up  tiU  they  are  'eq^ual  to  the  best.  It  is  our  Bolenm  injunction  and 
positive  command  that  every  ohnroh  in  the  diocese  have  its  Bchools,  Wh 
congregation  cannot  at  once  build  both  church  and  school,  let  them  builc 
school-house  and  wait  for  the  church.  There  is  little  danger  of  the  old  1< 
their  faith,  but  there  is  eveiy  danger  that  the  young  will.  On  the  si 
question  there  can  be  and  there  muat  be  no  division.  Either  we  are  Cstb 
or  we  are  not.  If  we  are  Catholics,  we  must  leave  after  ue  a  Catholic  yi 
And  experience  haa  clearly  proved  this  cannot  be  done,  unless  the  childrei 
early  taught  and  daily  taught  that  they  are  Catholics.  We  must  not  : 
while  our  enemies  are  working.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  public  sc] 
are  organized  and  managed  for  and  in  the  intereeta  of  Frotestantiam. 
solemnly  charge  and  moat  positively  require  every  Catholic  in  the  diocei 
support  and  send  his  children  to  a  CathoUc  school.  When  good  Catholic  sc] 
exist,  and  where  it  may  be  honeetly  said  a  child  will  get  a  fair  common-B( 
education,  if  parents  either  through  contempt  for  the  priest,  or  disregard  fo 
laws  of  the  Church,  or  for  trifling  and  insufficient  reasons,  refuse  to  send  ' 
children  to  a  Catiiolic  school,  then  in  such  coses,  but  in  such  cases  oul] 
authorise  confessora  to  refuse  the  sacraments  to  such  parents  as  thus  da 
the  laws  of  the  Oburcfa,  and  disobey  the  command  of  both  priest  and  bishoj 

This  Lenten  Pastoral  of  Bisliop  Gilmour,  wticli  excitet 
great  commotion  in  Ohio,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  rem 
able  agitation  of  the  school  question  in  the  subsequent  poltl 
campaign  of  1875  in  that  State,  vras  vigorously  replied  to  at 
time  by  the  S^y.  T.  B.  Forbuab,  a  Unitarian  clergyman  of  Clerel 
whose  lectures  and  addresses  rendered  important  service  in  seen 
the  defeat  of  the  Catholic-Democratic  coalition  of  the  last  season. 

No  doubt  can  be  left  in  tiie  mind  of  any  one  who  even  euperfici 
studies  this  subject,  that  the  entire  forces  of  the  Catholic  Chi 
(excepting  only  here  and  there  an  isolated  and  half-liberal 
Catholic,  like  Senator  Eeman,  of  New  York,  or  Mayor  Kelbj 
Richmond)  are  gradually  becoming  massed  in  determined  opposi 
to  the  public  school  system,  or  that  their  opposition,  which  is  aln 
arousing  an  aggressive  Evangelical  reaction,  threatens  to  destroy  i 
the  present  imperfect  secnlarism  of  the  BchooIs,  and  thereby  ultima 
the  public  school  system  itself;  for  it  may  be  safely  said 
American  voters  will  certainly  refiise  to  be  taxed  for  the  euppoi 
other  men's  religions,  and  that,  if  they  cannot  agree  to  sup 
public  schools  independent  of  all  religions,  they  will  sooner  or  1 
refuse  to  be  taxed  for  public  schools  of  any  sort.  And  the  w 
peril  of  the  Catholic  agitation  at  present  is  the  possibility  of  it 
inflaming  the  jealousy  and  bigotry  of  Protestants  as  to  lead 
general  adoption  of  church-schools,  or  (worse  even  than  that) 
effective  and  permanent  fortification  of  the  present  sectarian  feat 
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lie  public  Bohools  by  the  adoption  of  meaeures  which,  as  I  ahall 
T  below,  must  iuTolve  a  tremendous  rerolution  iu  the  whole 
ry  of  American  politios. 

be  degree  of  success  already  achieved  by  the  Catholic  clergy  ia 
kating  the  afiectioiis  of  their  flocks  from  the  public  school 
nn,  may  be  eeen  by  the  public  boast  of  Bishop  McQuaid,  of 
beater,  New  York,  who  said  four  years  ago  :  "  There  are  at  the 
ent  time  not  far  from  one  hundred  thousand  Catholic  children  in 
Christian  free  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York" — i.e.,  iu  the 
chial  schools  supported  yoluntarily  by  Catholics.  Turuing  over 
leaves  of  Sadlier's  Catholic  Directori/,  in  every  diocese  there  is 
to  be  a  long  list  of  such  schools,  with  a  large  number  of  pupils 
ach ;  but  the  labour  of  adding  them  all  up,  which  would  be 
ulean,  is  left  to  the  reader.  It  is  evident  that  the  parochial 
ol  system  is  iu  a  highly  flourishing  condition,  and  must  be  sup- 
sd  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  Catholic  laity.  Whoever  imagines 
.  multitudes  of  otherwise  intelligent  persons  in  this  country 
Iga  the  imagination)  that  the  Catholic  laity  cannot  be  depended 
1  to  follow  the  lead  of  their  clergy  in  opposition  to  the  public 
ol  system,  should  devote  a  few  hours  to  a  careful  inspection  of 
Directori/.  To  select  the  very  first  list  of  parochial  schools,  that 
tie  archdiocese  of  Baltimore,  as  an  illustration,  he  would  find  61 
ols,  with  a  total  attendance  of  13,916  scholars,  and  an  average 
idance  of  about  240.  A  similar  showing  is  made  ia  all  the  other 
dioceses,  dioceses,  and  vicariates  apostolic.  Of  course  there  are 
i  few  individual  Catholics  who  are  too  lax  iu  the  faith  to  give  up 
substantial  advantages  of  a  public  school  education  for  their 
Iren,  even  for  the  threats  or  promises  of  the  Cbnreh ;  and  for  the 
ent  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  tolerate  a  certain  amount  even  of 
I  opposition.  But  it  is  the  extreme  of  credulity  to  be  deceived 
uch  facts  as  these  into  doubting  the  fixity  of  the  ecclesiastical 
lose  or  the  certainty  of  general  lay  compliance.  The  parodiial 
<m  is  eo  flourishing,  and  so  well  sustained  by  lay  contributions, 
Iready  to  have  seriously  reduced  the  attendance  at  the  public 
ols  in  many  places,  and  in  a  few  (as  in  some  parts  of  Brooklyn, 
dieve)  to  have  almost  broken  them  up.  Bishop  McQoaid 
ired,  in  1871,  that  the  city  of  Bochester,  New  York,  in  which  he 
les,  had  4,000  children  in  the  Catholic  schools,  and  5,500  in  the 
ic  schools ;  and  he  added,  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  Bishop 
lour's  above-quoted  Lenten  Pastoral :  "  In  the  years  to  come  we 
'.  be  more  occupied  with  school-building,  and  vrith  the  education 
nr  children,  than  the  erecting  of  churches,  although  this  work 
not  be  permitted  to  stand  still." 

[shop  Byan,  of  Buffalo,  like  every  bishop  who  has  spoken  publicly 
le  subject,  has  declared  the  same  policy,  and  avowed  himeelf  "a 
D  d3 
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Btem,  aTowed,  and  uncompromising  enemy  "  of  all  schools  in  y 
poaitive  instruction  in  the  Catholic  feith  is  not  given.  The  i 
of  this  unanimous  policy  has  been  to  tax  heavily  the  pockets  o 
people,  who  have  nevertheless  cheerfully  submitted  in  the  mail 
But  the  Catholic  warfare  againet  secular  State  education,  ii 
alone  manifested  by  the  establishment  of  a  great  independent  S] 
of  Church  schools :  it  adapts  itself  to  circumstances.  Whereve 
Church  can  get  control  of  the  public  schools,  it  does  not  scruple 
BO ;  and,  if  the  Catholics  ever  become  the  majority,  as  they 
fidently  expect,  their  objections  to  State  education  will  vanish. 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  Catholic  Advocate,  of  August  12, 1875,  publ 
the  following  letter : — 

"  East  St.  LottU,  m,  Augiut  4th,  1 
"  Editor  Catholic  Advocate. — Tours  of  fie  28th  ult,  wm  received,  but, 
absent  from  homo,  I  could  not  answer  you  era  this.  The  Borap  of 
hailing  from  East  8t.  Louis  is  true.  The  Board  of  Edncation  permits 
select  our  owu  teachers,  and  they  are  approved  of  by  the  Board  accord 
law.  Catechism  is  taught  outside  of  school  hours  ia  the  school-rooniB, 
text-booka  are  all  right.  Ycu  seom  anxious  to  know  how  conies  it  tb 
Bohoola  are  supported  by  the  public  funds.  Well,  it  is  this  wise :  the  nu 
of  our  population  are  Catholics,  and  they  elect  Catholic  directors.  This 
key  that  solves  the  grant.  You  may  make  any  comment  you  please.  1 1 
give  the  facts  as  required.  Yours  very  respectfully, 

•'  P.  J.  O'Fjlllobak,  7 

Some  of  the  comments  on  this  letter,  made  by  the  editor  < 
Catholic  Advocate,  are  so  instructive,  and  throw  so  much  light  < 
subject  under  discussion,  that  I  must  not  omit  them,  consid 
that  the  original  words  are  more  satisfactory  than  any  parapht 
my  own : — 

"  Catholics  may  from  this  plainly  see  for  themselves  that  the  settlen 
this  fretted  question  depends  altogether  on  votes.  In  cities  whei«  jus 
Catholics  is  most  easy,  there  are  always  a  BufBcient  number  of  Catholic 
to  turn  the  tide  of  election  in  any  way  they  please,  if  they  will  but  uni 
intelligently  use  their  franchise,  the  only  argument  that  can  reach  th« 
Catholic  public.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  Catholics  should  I 
majority  in  a  community  to  obtain  a  division  of  the  school-fond — a 
return  for  what  they  yearly  pay  for  this  purpose  into  the  public  treasui 
is  only  necessary  thai  they  should  allow  politicians  to  divide  among  them 
as  their  own  ambition  and  pecuniary  interest  will  always  divide  then 
then  cast  the  weight  of  the  Catholic  vote  in  favour  of  every  good  man 
willing  to  support  the  Catholic  claim  for  justice.  In  this  way  a  compart 
small  hand  of  voters  may  elect  to  office  men  of  their  own  principles." 

The  whole  world  knows  how  New  York  city  lay  for  years  i 
mercy  of  a  gang  of  thieves  and  robbers  called  the  Tammany 
who  stole  millions  upon  millions  of  the  pubHc  money,  and 
themselves  in  power  by  the  Catholic  vote,  which  was  always 
to  support  such  "  good "  men  as  Tweed,  Sweeney,  Connolly, 
Barnard,  McCann.     In  1869,  1870,  and  part  of  1871,  undt 
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iffw  of  tliia  precious  set,  eectariau  appropriations  out  of  the  money 
«d  by  tax  on  the  property  of  New  York  citizens  were  made  to 
i  Catholic  institutions,  including  churches,  hoepit^,  parochial 
ools,  and  so  forth,  to  the  amount  of  $1,396,389,  During  the 
le  time,  appropriations  were  made  to  Protestant  institutions  to 

amount  of  $113,293,  and  to  Hebrew  institutions  to  the  amount 
525,852  :  both  together,  $138,145.  All  this  money  was  virtually 
en  money.  The  Protestants  accepted  7  per  cent.,  and  the 
holies  91  per  cent.     Over  and  above  this,  in  1869,  the  Cathohca 

$178,672,  the  Protestants  $6,500,  and  the  Hebrews  and  others 
),788  of  excise  money.  And  the  same  story  must  be  told  of  the 
seeding  years,  even  after  the  downfall  of  the  Bing,  the  amounts 
y  being  less,  down  to  the  1st  of  January,  1875,  when  the  ezaspe- 
jd  people  put  a  summary  stop  to  all  fiirther  sectarian  stealings 
an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution.  But  the  debt  of  New 
rk  city,  according  to  Comptroller  Green's  statement,  amounted, 
October  1, 1875,  to  $131,113,906.74;  and  for  a  very  large,  if  not 

major,  part  of  this  enormous  debt  the  Catholic  vote  must  be 
i  responsible,  since  without  it  the  rogues  could  not  have  com- 
ted  their  robberies,  nor  their  insatiate  party  remained  in  power. 
this  manner  the  Catholic  Church,  accepting  largesses  of  money 
ich  it  well  knew  to  be  stolen  property,  built  up  its  costly 
ochial  schools  for  the  better  training  of  its  children  in  the 
nents  of  morals.  If  it  should  be  held  to  be  directly  impli- 
ed in  the  thefts  by  which  it  so  la^^ly  profited,  and  to  be  conse- 
intly  unfitted  for  giving  instruction  in  any  morals  but  those 
the  pio^ocket,  it  might  protest  against  the  severity  of  such  a 
gment,  but  would  find  it  extraordinarily  difficult  to  dispute  its 
tioe.  So  far  as  they  shared  in  this  public  iniquity,  the  Pro- 
ants  and  Hebrews  also  must  share  in  the  public  disgrace ;  but 

chief  offenders  have  the  chief  title  to  the  unenviable  distinction 
xinfers.  There  is  little  cause  for  surprise  ii  the  astonishing 
>wth  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  its  relentless  hostility  to 
roughly  honest  education  as  given  in  the  public  schools,  have 
ited  grave  disquietude  in  the  minds  of  all  American  citizens  who 
not  favour  a  general  corruption  of  public  morals. 
Perceiving,  then,  how  easy  it  is  in  this  country  for  an  unprin- 
led  minority  to  acquire  controlling  power,  and  how  ready  the 
iiholic  Church  is  to  aid  and  abet  their  plots  for  its  own  sinister 
^wses,  and  how  mischievously  it  is  already  using  its  great 
itical  influence  to  compass  the  destruction  of  onr  only  real  safe- 
ird,  the  public  school  system,  every  intelligent  and  sincere  friend 
free  institutions  must  deplore  the  garrulous  fatuity  which  so 
dly  and  frequently  urges  that  because  the  Catholics  are  only  a 
aority  they  are  not  to-day  dangerous.     Is  it  so  new  a  thing  for  a 
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minority  to  govern  P  Did  not  a  miuoritj'  of  300,000  ilavel 
conquer  tlie  whole  United  States,  compelling  us,  for  many  d 
to  obey  their  own  imperious  will?  Did  not  a  ridiculously 
minority,  the  Tammany  Ring,  conquer  the  City  and  State  c 
York,  ruling  and  robbing  without  check,  because  they  were  ci 
and  organized,  while  the  great  public  were  stupid,  indifferei 
disunited  ?  What  gigantic  and  persistent  efforts  were  neces 
break  the  sceptre  of  this  half-dozen  of  treasury-pilferers,  an 
small  has  been  the  success  of  those  who  tried  to  punish  the  i 
and  recover  the  plunder  !  Minority,  indeed  \  But  has  not  thi 
been  ruled  by  minorities  from  time  immemorial  P  The  C 
party  is  certainly  a  minority,  nevertheless  it  is  to-day  w 
victory  after  victory  over  the  great  helpless  majority,  and  w: 
tinne  to  do  so,  fastening  itself  on  the  neck  of  the  nation,  li 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea  on  the  neck  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor, 
the  majority  have  sense  enough  to  open  their  eyes  and  em 
measures  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  liberties.  Tl 
ntents  of  its  power  are  chiefly  these : — 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  a  universal,  political 
foreign  nowhere,  but  everywhere  at  home — a  Theocratic  Imperial 
the  most  absolute  character,  both  spiritual  and  temporal — a 
of  government  claiming  and  exercising  the  most  despotic  au 
over  the  action  of  every  one  of  its  subjects,  in  political  just  aa 
as  in  private  concerns.  It  commands  the  conscience  and  the  s 
of  every  Catholic  citizen  in  support  of  every  measure  which  it 
advantageous  to  its  own  interests,  and  thus  lays  an  iron  hand 
very  roots  of  all  political  power.  It  wields  this  power  solely  v 
eye  to  its  own  aggrandizement,  and  aims  at  a  universal  doi 
which  is  hostile  to  every  fundamental  principle  of  the  United 
Constitution  and  of  modem  civilisation. 

In  America,  where  everything  is  done  by  voluntary  assoc 
and  where  Protestant  organizations  are  forced  to  enter  into  i 
tition  with  the  Catholic  Church,  the  superior  efficiency  of  the 
as  an  organization  is  indicated  immistakably  in  the  statistics  c 
relative  growth  given  above.  There  is  no  "  canon  law,"  tech; 
considered,  which  is  recognized  by  the  civil  courts  of  the 
States ;  and  the  priests  enjoy  none  of  the  protection  again 
arbitrary  authority  of  their  bishops  which  the  "canon  law" 
confers.  This  is  a  so-called  "  missionary  country,"  in  whi' 
dioceses,  however,  are  governed  by  canonical  bishops,  not  by 
apostolic ;  and  the  sixty-four  bishops  constitute  a  close  corpo 
with  absolute  power  over  the  priests,  who  are  thus  mere  sIg 
episcopal  domination.  Further,  the  title  to  the  entire  Ghurc 
perty  of  each  diocese  is  vested  in  the  bishop  in  fee  simple ;  ai 
laity  are  thus  as  powerless  as  the  priests  against  him.     Last 
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tholic  press  is  as  complefely  under  episcopal  control  as  tlie  prieat- 
id  and  the  laity.  Tliis  absolute  concentration  of  aU  sabetantial 
wer,  alike  over  pulpit,  property,  and  press,  makes  tlie  bishops  the 
ist  thoroughly  despotic  body  in  the  land,  and  gives  them  a  degree 

power  greater  than  they  poBsess  in  any  other  country.  The 
pointment  of  Cardinal  McClo^ey  has  completed  the  structure  of 
tholio  ecclesiastical  absolutism,  against  which  there  is  no  powerful 
rrier  except  the  general  proteotive  influences  of  free  political  and 
icational  institutions.  Wiiether  this  protection  will  prove  adequate 

not,  or  whether  it  must  be  supplemented  by  positive  restricttTe 
;iaIation,  is  a  question  for  the  future  to  decide.  Unfortunately,  the 
le  is  complicated  I^  the  existence  of  a  rival,  but  much  feebler 
xit  of  propagandism  among  Protestant  sects,  which  dangerously 
»rdB  the  establishment  of  that  absolute  separation  of  Church  and 
ite  which  is  the  vital  principle  of  American  repubKcanism. 
Again,  the  wealth  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  is  the  great 
apon  of  its  ambition,  is  accumulating,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
■  more  rapidly  than  the  general  wealth  of  the  country.  By  their 
lividual  tenure  of  all  Church  property,  the  bishops  are  enabled  to 
tnage  it  as  they  please ;  and  they  are  shrewd  enough  to  invest  it 

much  as  possible  in  real  estate,  holding  it  untaxed  in  consequence 
the  policy  of  exemption  by  which  the  States  are  preparing  a  bitter 
lure  for  themselves,  and  leaving  it  to  rise  in  value  by  the  labours 

the  outside  world.  In  addition  to  the  constant  contributions 
ey  collect  in  small  sums  from  servant  girls  and  other  poor  Catho- 
s,  they  thus  contrive  to  levy  taxes  on  the  general  community, 
d  put  their  hands  into  the  pocket  of  every  business  man  in  the 
tiou.  History  and  experience  go  for  nothing  with  the  preoccupied 
d  apathetic  public,  who  submit  to  all  this  in  the  half-defined  but 
sane  notion  that  somehow  or  other  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  the 
me  here  as  in  the  Old  World.  Meanwhile  the  process  continues, 
d  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  is  fast  becoming  the  richest  corpora- 
in  in  the  land,  with  all  its  despotic  money-power  in  the  hands  of 

episcopal  "Roman  King,"  who  use  it  in  making  it  greater  and 
jre  effective  still  for  the  overthrow  of  free  institutions. 
But  greater  than  all  these  sources  of  strength  put  together,  is 
e  weakness  of  the  public  conscience  and  the  unsuspiciousness  of  the 
ibKo  intelligence.  The  people  have  too  long  submitted,  half  angrily. 
If  lazily,  to  the  control  of  caucus  managers,  petty  rings,  and  utterly 
Lfish  politicians,  who  are  all  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  imme- 
ate  partisan  success,  and  therefore  to  make  any  bargain,  however 
rrupt,  with  those  who  hold  the  balance  of  power.  Here  is  the 
[guarded  point  in  the  defences  of  the  public  freedom.  It  is  this 
aral  and  mental  weakness  of  the  people  themselves,  their  blindnesa 

the  duty  of  the  hour  or  their  criminal  negligence  in  perform- 
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ing  it,  which  makes  the   Catholic  miuorily  so   dangerous   1 
country. 

Such  are  the  chief  elementB  of  power,  though  many  more 
be  enumerated,  possessed  hy  the  Roman  Catholic  Charch 
assault  on .  the  public  schools,  and  (through  them)  all  free 
tutions.  But  the  real  peril  lies  less  in  the  present  actual  exi 
this  power  than  in  the  character  of  the  reaction  excited  by  its 
assault  on  the  system  of  State  education.  Catholic  ambit 
rousing  Protestant  Evangelical  ambition  to  new  and  dan 
manifestations ;  and  between  these  rivalries  of  religious  fana 
each  party  aiming  at  political  power,  I  believe  that  the  instil 
of  the  Republic  are  certain  to  be  subjected  to  a  strain  severe 
any  they  have  hitherto  experienced.  There  are  three  leading 
assumed  by  the  distinctively  Protestant  reaction  against  Ci 
assaults  on  the  public  school  system  : — 

1.  A  movement  to  surrender  State  education  altogether,  i 
fell  back  on  a  system  of  denominational  schools.  This  mov' 
which  adopts  the  Catholic  premise  that  doctrinal  religious  edi 
is  paramount  in  importance  to  all  other,  and  which  has  been  fe 
extent  carried  out  by  the  establishment  of  Church  schools  of  i 
Protestant  sects,  has  not  been  a  very  influential  one  hitherto, 
its  ideas  have  been  stated  with  great  force  in  the  New  York  i 
of  December  9,  1875,  by  the  Bev.  John  Miller,  in  a  letter  '. 
"  State  Schools  a  Mistake." 

2.  A  movement  to  defend  State  education  as  now  con< 
including  reading  of  the  Bible  "  without  note  or  comment,"  ai 
Protestant  bynms  and  prayers.  This  movement  represents  tb 
determination  of  the  vast  majority  of  Evangelical  Protesta: 
proved  by  the  almost  unanimous  declarations  of  their  eccles 
assemblages;  although  some  influential  journals  whose  orthot 
very  imperfect — as,  for  ^instance,  the  New  York  Chrietian  Um 
Independent — are  in  favour  of  secular  schools. 

3.  A  movement  to  fortify  the  existing  advantages  of  Evar 
Protestantism,  both  in  the  political  and  educational  institui 
the  nation,  by  securing  the  adoption  of  a  doctrinal  amendment 
United  States  constitution,  incorporating  into  its  preamble  a  < 
national  recognition  of  Protestant  Christianity.  This  moven 
which  I  shall  speak  again,  is  numerically  weak,  but  represe 
logical  necessity  to  which  the  Evangelical  party  will  be  dri' 
events,  if  the  agitation  of  the  Catholic  question  continues. 

These  are  the  three  phases  of  Protestant  reaction,  as  such, : 
the  aggressive  activity  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  Of 
there  are  a  great  many  individual  members  of  the  Protcstai 
who  fiivour  the  principle  of  absolutely  secular  education 
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>lic  sclioole,  aod  who  will  iail  to  act  with  their  fellow-believers  at 
I  ballot-box.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  gieat  many  persons  who 
totally  disconnected  with  any  Protestant  sect,  will  be  sure  to 
e  in  support  of  the  EvangeKcal  policy,  whether  from  social,  busi- 
is,  political,  or  other  interested  motives.  Notwithstanding  the 
d  and  sanguine  hopes  of  many  liberals,  and  notwithstanding  the 
36  boastfulness  of  superficial  and  flippant  writers  for  the  daily 
lee,  no  intelligent  observer  can  seriously  doubt  that  the  vast  pre- 
iderance  of  political  power  is  at  present  on  the  side  of  Evangelical 
stestantism,  whenever  it  chooses  to  assert  itself  at  the  polls ;  or 
it  its  strength  lies  chiefly  in  its  rapidly  consolidating  organization, 
wealth,  its  social  supremacy,  and  its  power  to  gratify  or  defeat 
itical  aspirations ;  or  that  its  strength  is  relatively  decreasing 
try  day  under  the  opposite  encroachments  of  "  E^manism  and 
idelity  "  on  its  domain ;  or  that  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
^ther  with  the  natural  conservatism  of  all  power  and  wealth,  will 
ve  it  to  give  desperate  battle  in  defence  of  its  existing  privileges 
her  than  submit  to  deprivation  of  them  by  either  of  the  foes  that 
n  it  in.  Wlile  the  great  struggle  over  the  slavery  question  con- 
ued,  public  attention  was  withdrawn  from  religious  issues  to  a 
ge  extent.  But  now  there  is  no  longer  any  question  of  uiiversal, 
lorbing  interest  before  the  people  which  can  be  compared  for  a 
ment  with  the  question —  What  shall  be  the  permanent  religwut 
racter  of  American  civilisation  ?  Every  indication  of  the  deeper 
Tents  of  thought  and  feeling  points  to  an  approaching  contest  of 
preoedented  proportions  in  working  out  a  practical  solution  of 
s  mighty  problem ;  and,  roughly  outlined,  three  great  religious 
ities  are  now  in  the  fleld,  destined  each  to  play  a  momentous  part 
the  immediate  future.  The  Centennial  Year  of  the  national 
Btence  marks  the  beginning  of  a  political  epoch,  of  unknown  dura- 
Q,  in  which  religion  is  evidently  to  take  the  lead  of  all  public  issues ; 
i  these  three  parties  are  slowly  gathering  themselves  together  for 
truggle  that  must  be  for  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  race, 
rhe  first  of  these  parties — ^the  Eoman  Catholic  Church — I  have 
eady  sufficiently  described  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States.  Its 
R-er  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  has  delibe- 
ely  selected  the  field  of  battle  for  the  first  great  shock  of  arms — 
mely,  the  public  school  system.  It  has  also  selected  its  own  time, 
1  made  the  first  attack  in  force,  and  compelled  its  antagonists  to 
ume  the  defensive  attitude. 

rhe  second  of  the  three  parties  is  the  Protestant  Evangelical 
rty,  not  compacted  into  one  powerful  organization  like  the  Catholic 
urch,  but  composed  of  several  great  sects,  and  a  swarm  of  minor 
38,  and  weakened  by  mutual  jealousies,  discordant  interests,  and  rival 
bitions.     But,  politically  considered,  it  is  very  likely  to  unite  on 
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3me  definite  measure  whicli  Bhall  be  "  muectarian  "  as  to  iti 
Dmpoaent  factions,  yet  "sectarian"  as  to  both  Catholic 
infidels,"  whom  it  dreads  and  hates  as  heartily  as  it  doc 
'atholicB.  It  has  taken  up  the  phrase,  "  non-sectarian  schoo! 
is  watchword  ;  but  by  this  it  means  the  schools  as  now  cond 
nth  Protestant  prayers,  hynms,  and  scriptures.  The  studied 
jTiity  of  this  phrase — which,  properly  interpreted,  would  satis 
riends  of  positive  or  secular  education,  is  one  of  the  danj 
lements  of  the  situation.  That  the  present  school  syst 
endered  in  the  largo  and  true  sense  sectarian  by  the  supp 
i^rotestant  worship,  would  be  stoutly  denied  by  the  vast  majo 
i*rote8tant  Evangelicals-;  but  they  are  prepared  to  fight  to  the 
Q  defence  of  this  strictly  sectarian  worship,  as  the  Sag  of  I 
uitism  floating  over  the  public  schools.  This  was  a  leading  if 
he  Ohio  campaign  during  the  sunmier  and  autumn  of  1875  ; 
>romiseB  to  be  a  leading  issue  in  the  Prssidential  campaign  oi 
!t  is  only  by  keeping  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  "  sectarif 
uind  that  recent  events  can  be  understood  in  their  ftdl  signific 
On  September  29,  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  President  Grant  m 
he  Reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  one  of  the  mo 
wrtant  speeches  ever  deUvered  iu  this  country,  for  it  mark 
Lefinite  introduction  of  the  school  question  into  national  p 
Taking  his  cue  from  this  speech,  the  Hon.  James  G.  Blain 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  well-known  ai 
or  the  Presidency,  wrote  a  private  letter  to  an  Ohio  friend, 
late  of  October  20th,  proposing  a  form  of  amendment  to  the  < 
;ution.  This  letter  was  not  published  till  more  than  a  mcmtl 
vhen  it  made  a  great  sensation ;  and  on  December  14th,  Mr. 
brmally  proposed  his  amendment  in  the  House,  with  slight  mt 
ions,  as  follows : — 

"  No  Stato  shall  make  any  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  relij 
irohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  and  no  money  raised  by  taiatioi 
State  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  or  derived  from  any  public  foni 
:or  or  any  public  lands  devoted  thereto,  shall  ever  be  under  the  oontrol 
religious  sect;  and  no  money  or  lands  so  deTot«d  shall  be  divided 
religious  sects  or  denominations." 

This  amendment  is  a  direct  blow  aimed  at  the  Koman  0 
Church  in  the  interest  of  Evangelical  Protestantism ;  for,  if  ; 
;t  will  defeat  the  Catholic  effort  to  get  control  of  or  else  divi 
school  funds,  and  at  the  same  time  will  leave  the  Protestt 
undisturbed  mastery  of  the  schools  themselves.  Mr.  I 
[troposition  is  a  pretty  evident  bid  for  the  support  of  the  EvaE 
party  in  the  approaching  political  contest.  But  the  Presid 
tiis  annual  message  to  Congress,  dated  December  7th,  had  t 
recommended  measures  still  more  sweeping,  which  have  ast 
the  country  by  their  boldness,  and  perplexed  all  parties  alike. 
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slude,  among  other  thtngs,  the  taxation  of  all  Churob  property 
■ith  "possibly"  the  exception  of  Ohurob  edifices),  tbe  eetablish- 
ant  of  oompulaory  education  bo  far  as  to  make  illiteracy  a  cause 
diaenfrancbis^nent  after  1890,  and  the  formal  declaration  tbat 
lorch  and  State  shall  be  for  ever  separate  and  distinct.  With 
ference  to  the  schools,  I  quote  bis  language : — 
"  As  the  primary  step,  therefore,  to  otir  adTancemeiit  in  all  tbat  has  marked 
r  progress  in  tjie  past  century,  I  suggest  for  your  earnest  considerBtion, 
d  most  earaeatly  recouuDend  it,  that  a  Constitutional  Amendment  be  sub- 
tfed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  for  ratification,  making  it  tbt 
ty  of  the  sereral  States  to  establish,  and  forever  maintain,  free  public  echoole 
equate  to  the  education  of  all  the  children  in  the  rudimentary  branches 
thin  their  respectiTe  limits,  irrespectiTe  of  sex,  colour,  birthplace,  or  religion, 
'bidding  the  teaching  iu  said  schools  of  religious,  atheiiatic,  or  Pagan  tenets, 
d  prohibiting  the  granting  of  any  school  finds  or  school  taxes,  or  any  part 
tfeof,  either  by  legislative,  municipal,  or  other  authority,  for  the  benefit,  or 
aid,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  religious  sect  or  denomination,  or  in  aid, 
for  the  benefit  of  any  other  object  of  any  nature  or  kind  whatever." 
It  is  at  present  uncertain  whether  the  President  means  to 
elude  Protestant  worship  under  "  teaching  religious  tenets ; "  but 
e  courts  could  hardly  construe  the  phrase  so  strictly.  His  language, 
:e  Mr.  Blaine's,  is  open  to  more  than  a  single  construction  ;  and  it 
mid  hardly  be  just  to  insist  on  any  particular  one.  Unfortunately, 
ibiguouB  phraseology  is  no  new  thing  in  American  politics.  But 
e  floodgates  are  opened,  and  the  public  must  be  prepared  for  a 
luge  of  propositions  to  amend  the  Constitution.  It  is  a  grave  and 
zious  time  for  patriots.  The  school  question  is  now  fairly  up  for 
icussion  and  decision,  and  the  form  it  has  inevitably  taken — that 
a  constitutional  amendment- — cannot  fail  to  call  public  attention  to 
other  proposed  amendment,  which  has  been  lying  for  years  like  a 
;hted  slow-match  near  a  po wder •magazine- 

The  Protestant  Evangelical  party  are  evidently  determined  not  to 
asent  to  the  thorough  secularization  of  the  school  system ;  they 
3  doggedly  resolved  to  ke^  the  Bible  in  the  schools.  Starting 
tb  this  foregone  conclusion,  there  is  an  extreme  left  wing  of  the 
rty  which  discerns  the  defective  legal  guarantees  for  the  perpetua- 
n  of  religious  worship  in  the  schools,  and  is  shrewd  enough  to  see 
it  there  is  no  way  to  perpetuate  it  without  some  formal  recognition 
Protestant  Christianity  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.  Every 
eat  question,  like  the  slavery  question,  must  be  finally  settled  in 
is  country  by  a  constitutional  amendment.  To  "  defend  the  eziat- 
^  Christian  features  of  the  government "  (for,  notwithstanding  the 
Mretioal  separation  of  Church  and  State,  we  have  many  sach 
lurvivals  "  of  a'  pre-national  period),  these  long-headed  men,  with 
B  enthusiasm  which  is  easily  generated  by  clear  conviction  in 
jical  minds,  declare  the  absolute  necessity  to  their  cause  of  some 
equate  change  in  the  Constitution,  which  is,  thanks  to  the  wisdom 
its  heterodox  framers,  a  purely  secular  document  £rom  beginning 
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to  end,  and  contains  not  a  clsase  or  word  by  which,  in  the  Ui 
States'  Courts,  the  "  Christian  features"  alluded  to  could  poasibl 
defended  against  a  strong  effort  for  their  abolition.  Consequc 
they  propose  to  amend  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution,  which  : 
enacting  clause,  so  as  "  suitably  to  expreao  our  national  recogn 
of  Almighty  God  as  the  author  of  national  existence  and  the  sc 
of  all  power  and  authority  in  civil  govemment,  of  Jesus  Chri 
the  Ruler  of  nations,  and  of  the  Bible  as  the  fountain  of  law, 
the  supreme  rule  for  the  conduct  of  nations." 

"  The  birth  of  the  movement  for  this  purpose,"  saya  the 
David  MacAllister,  one  of  the  leaders  of  it,  "  may  be  dated  &on 
4th  day  of  February,  1863,"  Its  first  convention  was  held  at  X 
Ohio  ;  and  a  similar  convention,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  o 
was  held  at  Sparta,  minois,  on  February  6th,  of  the  same  ; 
Since  then,  numerous  conventions  have  been  held  in  different  ] 
of  the  country  on  behalf  of  the  movement,  and  have  been  usi 
largely  attended  and  widely  reported.  United  States'  Sent 
Governors,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  United  Statef 
of  many  States  and  territories,  presidents  and  professors  of  coll 
bishops  and  clergymen  of  many  denominations,  and  numi 
dignitaries  of  all  sorts,  have  been  found  to  lend  the  sanction  of 
names  to  these  conventions  and  the  object  for  which  they  are 
A  weekly  journal  is  published  in  Philadelphia  as  the  organ  o; 
movement,  called  the  ChrUtian  Statesman,  and  edited  by  the 
T.  F.  Stevenson,  an  able  and  earnest  man.  A  Kational  Re 
Association  is  about  to  be  incorporated  for  the  more  effe 
prosecution  of  the  cause.  Public  petitions  for  this  "  Chri 
Amendment,"  as  it  has  been  appropriately  designated  by  those 
perceive  that  its  real  object  is  to  make  Christianity  the  establi 
religion  of  the  United  States,  have  long  been  circulating  for  signal 
and  it  has  been  declared  that  2,000,000  signatures  are  to  be  colli 
and  presented  to  Congress  in  its  support  by  the  next  4tb  of  , 
That  this  movement  is  a  thoroughly  vital  one,  and  certain  soon 
later  to  create  a  fanatical  enthusiasm  of  a  very  dangerous  chare 
I  became  more  than  ever  profoundly  convinced  on  attendin| 
national  convention  of  these  men  at  Cincinnati  in  1872-  It 
movement  strong  with  all  the  strength  of  fixed  moral  purpo« 
of  logic  applied  unanswerably  to  the  universally  accepted  prei 
of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  faith ;  and  now  that  the  tin 
evidently  drawing  near  for  amending  the  Constitution  with  refei 
to  the  religious  issue,  those  who  are  determined  to  keep  the  ba 
of  Protestant  Christianity  flying  over  the  public  schools  will 
come  to  see  that  they  cannot  ultimately  succeed  except  througl 
success  of  this  Christian  Amendment.  All  that  is  wanting  is  to  ' 
the  Evangelical  heart ; "  and  if  the  aggressiveness  of  Rome  ca 
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this,  Qotlimg  can.  FreBident  Grant's  proposed  amendment  is  not 
mgh ;  Mr.  Elaine's  is  not  enougli ;  nothing  hut  this  thorough- 
ng  Christian  -Amendment  will  impregnably  fortify  the  Bible  in 
:  schools.     The  hrain  and  the  soul  of  the  whole  Protestant  party 

<  in  this  body  of  extremiBts — this  squad  of  determined  soldiers  of 

<  Cross,  who  have  carried  on  undauntedly  their  weary  thirteen 
its'  warfare  in  the  face  of  indifference  and  opposition,  and  now 

the  decisive  hour  approaching.  I  know  the  tone  of  int^ise  moral 
;hu8iaam,  as  every  one  does  who  ever  heard  Garrison  and  Phillips 
1  their  followers  in  the  anti-slavery  warfare  ;  and  it  ia  a  perilous 
ng  for  liberiiy  when  a  manifest  spirit  like  that  of  the  "  original 
>litioni9tB  "  oan  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  a  Christian  Amendment, 
r  this  measure  means  disfranchisement  and  disability  to  hold 
ce  for  every  conscientious  free-thinker  ;  and  that  means  the  con- 
itration  of  all  political  power  in  the  hands  of  higots  with  conscience, 
hypocrites  without  it ;  and  that  must  mean,  in  the  end,  a  million- 
i  more  cruel  civil  war  than  the  one  that  so  lately  filled  the  land 
th  blood  and  with  tears.  Need  more  be  said  P 
rhis,  then,  is  the  Catholic  peril  in  America — not  alone  that  the 
man  Catholic  Church  may  become  a  ruling  majority,  or  {what  is 
rse)  a  ruling  minority,  with  all  the  measureless  miseries  and 
Bchiefs  of  such  rule,  but  that,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  Republic 
linst  the  possibility  of  such  rulership,  the  great  Protestant  party 
ly  resort  to  measures  involving  a  revolutionary  subversion  of  the 
idamental  principle  of  the  Eepublic  itself.  For  a  hundred  years 
r  national  life  has  been  slowly  developing  into  a  more  complete 
jordance  with  the  principle  that  the  Church  and  the  State  can  be 
d  ought  to  be  wholly  separate.  To  reyerse  this  principle  now 
uld  be  national  ruin — a  melancholy  failure  of  the  experiment  of 
ablishing  a  great  civilisation  on  universal  reverence  for  the  rights 

man.  It  would  not  be  our  loss  alone,  but  the  world's  as  well ; 
■  the  vitality  of  American  institutions  is  in  their  strictly  universal 
d  cosmopolitan  character,  and  in  their  adaptability  to  every  com- 
inity  which  has  reached  a  certain  average  of  popular  intelligence 
d  independence  of  character. 

To  defeat  all  such  changes,  and  to  carry  forward  to  a  higher,  fuller, 
d  nobler  realisation  the  national  ideal  of  a  purely  secular  govem- 
;nt,  18  the  one  object  of  the  third  great  party  of  which  I  spoke.  By 
Ls  term  I  mean  the  vast  unorganized  body  of  all  those  who  accept 

its  fulness  the  conception  of  a  State  absolutely  emancipated  from 

ecclesiastical  dictation  or  infiuence,  and  who  intelligently  defend 
3  total  separation  of  State  and  Church.  Many  such  may  he  found, 
ubtless,  among  the  nominal  Protestants — a  few  among  the  nomi- 
1  Catholics ;  but  the  great  majority  are  unconnected  with  ecclesi- 
tical  organizations.     In  this  age  of  slowly  disintegrating  beliefs. 
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the  poeitive  conception  of  a  purely  secttkr'  or  civil  State  finds 
hearty  welcome  in  many  minds  wliioh  are  not  yet  wholly  rid  of 
contradictory  conceptions;  the  contradictions,  however,  may 
unoonscioualy  harboured  and  practic^ly  inoperative,  ao  far  as  cc 
duct  is  concerned.  All  such  hre  Liberals,  in  the  broad  sense 
intend ;  and  the  true  Liberal  party  must  be  held  to  include  i 
citizens  who  comprehend  and  embrace  ihe  principle  of  absolute 
secular  government,  whatever  their  opinions  may  be  in  religic 
matters. 

Now  this  great  third  party,  being  unorganized,  is  of  yet  undctt 
mined  strength.  For  the  first  time  in  oar  national  history,  questic 
are  arising  for  solution  at  the  polls  which  will  reveal  its  acti 
numbers  and  power.  But  their  political  programme,  enumerati 
the  points  on  which  reform  is  actually  required  in  order  to  renc 
the  State  totally  secular  in  its  administration  as  well  as  in  its  theoi 
has  been  drawn  up  as  follows  in  the  so-called  "Demands  of  Liber 


"  I.  We  demand  tltat  cbutckea  aod  other  ecclesiaHtical  property  shall 
longer  be  esempt  ^m  just  taxation. 

"  8.  "We  demand  that  the  employment  of  chaplains  in  Congreaa,  in  Sb 
LegiBlataree,  in  the  navy  and  militia,  and  in  priBona,  asylums,  and  all  otl 
institutions  supported  by  public  money,  shall  be  discontinued. 

"  3.  Wo  demand  that  all  public  appropriations  for  educational  and  charital 
institntiDns  of  a  Eectarian  character  shall  cease. 

"  4.  We  demand  that  all  religious  services  now  sustained  by  the  govei 
ment  shall  be  aboliehod ;  and  especially  that  the  nee  of  the  Bible  in  the  put 
schools,  whether  ostensibly  as  a  text-book  or  avowedly  as  a  book  of  religio 
worship,  shall  be  prohibited. 

"  fi.  We  demand  timt  the  appointme'ht,  by  the  President  of  the  United  Sta 
or  by  the  OoTemore  <tf  the  various  States,  of  all  relij^ous  fbstivals  and  fa 
shall  wholly  cease. 

"  6.  We  demand  that  the  judicial  oath  in  tho  courts  and  in  all  other  depa 
ments  of  the  government  shall  be  abolished,  and  that  simple  affirmation  urn 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury  shall  be  established  in  its  stead. 

"  7.  We  demand  that  all  laws  directly  or  indirectly  enforcing  the  obeervai 
of  Sonday  as  the  Sabbath  shall  be  repealed. 

"S.  We  demand  that  all  laws  looking  to  iLe  enforcement  of  'Christia 
morality  shall  be  abrogated,  and  that  all  laws  shall  be  conformed  to  t 
requirements  of  natural  morality,  equal  rights,  and  impartial  liberty. 

"  9.  We  demand  that  not  only  in  the  ConstitutionB  of  the  United  States  S 
of  tie  several  States,  but  also  in  the  practical  administration  of  tho  same, 
privilege  or  advantage  shall  be  conceded  to  Christianity  or  any  other  spec 
religion ;  that  our  entire  political  system  shall  be  founded  and  administered 
a  purely  secular  basis ;  and  that  whatever  changes  shall  prove  necessary  to  t 
end  shall  be  consistently,  unflinchingly,  and  promptly  made." 

These  "Demands of  Liberalism,"  originally  published  in  the  Ino 
{a  weekly  journal  now  printed  in  Boston),  on  April  6,  1872,  hs 
been  copied  and  scattered  all  over  the  country  through  otiier  pv 
lioations.  Early  iu  1873  "  Liberal  Leagues  "  began  to  be  organic 
on  them  as  a  baeda  of  action,  and  now  number  at  least  thirty,  a 
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ably  more ;  but  they  have  iiccomplialiGd  little  Iq  tlie  way  of 
ible  resuItB.  In  fact,  the  time  is  hardly  yet  arrived  for  c^por- 
tiee  of  efficient  action. 

[though  the  actual  organization  of  this  party  is  as  yet  iucoiir 
rable,  no  thoughtful  man  will  from  this  circumstance  draw  any 
iry  as  to  it«  future ;  he  will  rather  study  closely  the  principles  it 
esents,  and  its  necessary  relation  to  the  issues  which,  as  I  have 
m,  are  already  compelling  the  attention  of  President,  Congress, 
people.     It  is  absolutely  impossible  that  the  religious  agitation 

which  the  Catholic  attack  on  the  schools  has  precipitated  the 
lie  of  the  United  States,  should  long  continue,  without  calling 
from  an  immense  party  some  powerful  affirmation  of  the  funda- 
tal  principle  which  is  expressed  in  the  first  of  the  above  resolu- 
3.  I  believe  that  this  party  will  speedily  be  a  majority  of  the 
le  people.  Even  the  Protestant  Eyangclical  party  are  accustomed 
scept  this  principle  verbally ;  what  is  wanted  is  to  convince  them 
le  necessity  of  its  thorough  practical  application, 
wo  representative  gatherings  are  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  at 
great  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876,  whioh  will  bring  out  in 
1,  dramatic,  and  almost  startling  opposition  the  antagonistic 
s  now  agitating  the  nation.  The  advocates  of  the  Christian 
mdment  of  the  Constitution  have  called  a  great  convention  in 
x>rt  of  that  ominous  measure,  and  wiU  appeal  to  the  now  rapidly 
ying  bigotry  of  the  Protestant  party  to  take  the  only  step  which 

perpetuate  their  present  power.  The  advocates  of  the  "De- 
ids  of  Liberalism"  and  the  "Religious  Freedom  Amendment," 
3  also  called  a  convention  in  support  of  the  movement  for 
xjugh  secularization  of  the  State,  and  will  appeal  to  the  onlight- 
1  patriotism  of  all  American  citizens  to  carry  out  the  measures 
ch  may  be  necessary  to  that  great  end.  The  one  convention 
Id  undo  the  work  of  the  forefathers,  and  prevail  upon  the  chil- 
1  te  abandon  for  ever  the  great  principle  of  the  divorce  of  Church 

State,  by  which  the  Republic  has  thus  far  prospered,  inorder  to 
ore  the  antiquated  mischief  of  a  State  taking  its  laws  from  the 
irch.  The  other  convention  would  fulfil  and  perfect  the  fore- 
lers'  work,  and  prevail  upon  the  children  to  complete  the  structure 
r  have  inherited,  by  carrying  the  same  great  principle  to  its  con- 
imation  in  a  State  whose  fimdamental  law  shall  be  the  natural 
ion  and  conscience  of  the  people,  without  a  vestige  of  super- 
iralism  in  its  government  or  administration.  In  the  vast  crowd 
>ther  int^ests  and  excitements,  both  these  conventioos  may  pass 
iparatively  without  notice  at  the  time ;  but  the  future  studoit  of 
ory  may  yet  point  back  to  them  as  the  negative  and  positive 
itrodes  of  a  great  battery  of  moral  forces,  and  note  here  the  first 
:k  of  a  discharge  destined  to  shake  a  continent  to  its  foundations. 
Fbahcis  £.  Abbott. 
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THE  WEDDAS. 

The  W^eddas,'  or,  as  tbey  are  more  cominonly  but  inaccurately  cal 
tlie  Veddas  of  Ceylon,  occupy  a  portion  of  the  island  lying  to 
east  of  the  Mils  of  the  Uva  and  Medamahanuwara  districte,  al 
ninety  miles  in  length  and  forty  in  breadth.  They  have  I 
described  by  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  in  his  work  on  Ceylon,*  and 
Mr.  Bailey  in  a  paper  printed  in  the  Journal^  o£  the  Ethnolog 
Society ;  but,  interesting  as  their  accounts  are,  the  latter  has  i 
fered  grievously  from  misprints,  and  the  value  of  the  forme: 
impaired  by  the  circumEtance  that  its  materials  were  not  the  fmi 
original  research.  The  excellent  works  of  Dr.  Davy,  Perci 
Cordiner,  and  others,  do  not  give  any  full  information  regard 
the  Weddas ;  and  the  references  to  them  in  Knox's  history  of 
captivity,  and  in  the  remarkable  account  of  the  travels  of 
Batuta,  the  Moor,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
curious  rather  than  precise. 

The  only  real  division  of  the  Weddas  places  them  in  two  classe 
the  Kel4  Weddo,  or  Jungle  Weddas ;  and  the  Gan  Weddo,  or  se 
civilised  Village  Weddas ;  and  the  attention  of  the  ethnologist  she 
be  almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  former.  It  may  be  added  t 
the  terms  Rock  Weddas,  Tree  Weddas,  and  Coast  Weddas, 
unscientific  and  meaningless,  and  merely  involve  a  cross  division. 

The  relative  numbers  of  the  two  classes  must  be  merely  a  ma 
of  guesswork,  for  their  nomadic  habits  have  rendered  any  enui 
ration  of  them  impossible.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  states  that  tl 
entire  number  was  estimated  at  eight  thousand,  but  that  was  a  n 
conjecture,  and  probably  an  exaggerated  one.  Mr.  Bailey,  on 
other  band,  reckoned  the  total  number  of  Jungle  Weddas,  in  IE 
at  three  hundred  and  eighty  only,  and  it  is  probably  less  than  t 
at  the  present  time. 

He  discriminates  those  which  are  found  in  the  district  of  Nilj 
from  those  belonging  to  a  tract  of  country  called  Bintenna,  but 
difference  is  clearly  only  geographical,  the  customs,  physical  appc 
ance  and  dialect  of  the  two  tribes  being  precisely  identical.  T: 
agreement  and  immemorial  use  have  led  them  to  confine  tbemsel 
exclusively  to  particular  tracts  of  the  vast  extent  of  forest  wl 

(1)  The  term  signifies  "an  archer,"  or  "one  who  aKooti,"  cf.  the  Sidatsangaj 
tud  the  'Nlim&Tali,  wherein  the  etymology  of  the  word  ia  folly  explained.  The  c< 
HpoDdiag  BaDBkrit  tenn  is  Y;&dha,  which  Wilson  expltuni  to  mean  "  a  hunter,  oi 
who  livea  bj  killing  deer,"  &o, 

(2)  "Ceylon,"  vol.  ii.  p.  437,  et  ieq. 

(3)  "ItaiiMotioiie,"  New  Series,  vol.  ii. 
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'  regard  as  their  prescriptive  and  inalienable  property,  and  a 
iber  of  one  division  of  the  tribe  very  rarely  comes  in  vontact 
1  another.  A  gentleman  who  once  witnessed  a  meeting  between 
e  of  the  members  of  the  two  different  clans  observed  that  they 
B  mutually  embarrassed  at  the  unexpected  sight  of  each  other. 
y  peered  inquisitively  with  an  expression  of  mingled  suspicion 

□Btonisbment,  and  manifested  every  disinclinatioti  to  associate 
tthcr.  A  somewhat  similar  effect  was  produced  when  a  jungle 
ida  was  shown  a  looking- glass.  He  appeared  at  first  to  be 
ified  and  annoyed,  but  afterwards  looked  behind  it  and  round 
it  in  a  puzzled  and  wondering  manner  with  his  hand  upon  bis 
as  if  preparing  to  defend  himself.     Five  or  six  others  to  whom 

glass  was  successively  shown  displayed  similar  gestures,  and 
le  use  of  exactly  the  same  expressions,  asking,  in  a  loud  and 
!ted  tone,  the  meaning  of  the  strange  phenomenon, 
lie  Village  Weddas  may  be  differentiated  from  the  others  rather 
their  habits  of  life  than  by  any  physical  peculiarities.  Their 
leional  contact  with  more  civilised  races  has  insensibly  led  tbem 
inltivate  land  and  to  construct  bouses ;  and  during  late  years 
ittempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  Christianity  and  a  system  of 
i^ation  among  them. 

he  Jungle  Weddas,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  well  known,  have 
iort  of  dwelling-houses,  and  pass  their  lives  entirely  in  the  open 
They  take  shelter  from  a  storm  under  a  rock  or  inside  a  hollow 
,  if  one  is  at  hand ;  and  as  they  are  constantly  roaming  about  in 
r  forest  country,  their  manner  of  life  makes  it  impossible  for 
n  to  attempt  any  sort  of  cultivation.  Their  food,  which  they 
lys  cook,  is  very  poor.  It  consists  chiefly  of  honey,  ignanas,  and 
goyas,  or  the  flesh  of  thQ  wandura  monkey,  the  deer,  and  the 
L  boar,  for  the  supply  of  which  they  depend  mainly  upon  their 
1  with  the  bow  and  arrow.  They  are,  however,  assisted  in  their 
ting  by  their  dogs,  which  are  called  by  distinctive  names,  and 

the  only  domesticated  animals  which  they  poaaesa.  They  drink 
ling  but  water,  and,  although  they  habitually  chew  the  bark  of 
ain  trees,  they  never  smoke  or  use  tobacco  in  any  way.  The 
jst  Wedda  measured  by  Mr.  Bailey  was  5  feet  3  inches,  and  the 
rtest  4  feet  1  inch.  I  found  one,  however,  apparently  about 
iteen  years  of  age,  who  was  5  feet  4^  inches.  But  notwitb- 
iding  their  smuU  size  and  their  slight  physique,  the  strenglU 
ch  they  possess  in  the  arms,  and  especially  in  the  left  arm,  is 
T  remarkable.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  due  to  their  constant  use 
be  bow,  upon  which  they  chiefly  depend  for  their  supply  of  food. 
s  about  6  feet  long,  and  has  generally  a  pull  of  from  45  or  48  to 
at  56  lbs.  It  therefore  requires  no  ordinary  strength  to  draw  the 
>w,  which  is  3  feet  6  inches  in  length,  up  to  the  end  ;  but  they 

OL.   XIX.  X.9.  E  E 
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iuTariably  do  this,  and  then  take  a  careful  and  steady  aim  b< 
letting  it  go.  The  annexed  meafiurementa '  of  two  Weddas 
perhaps  show,  with  more  clearness  than  any  general  deecriptioO; 
relative  dimensions  of  fairly  arerage  specimens  of  the  race.  Oi 
them  (Latty)  was  able  to  hold  his  bow  drawn  to  its  full  lengtl 
upwards  of  two  minutes,  without  the  slightest  tremor  of  the  left ; 
They  are,  as  a  rale,  good  shots ;  and  upon  one  occasion  (iu  Febn 
1872)  I  eawaWeddabringdowna  Pariah  dog  at  a  distance  of  tk 
five  yards  when  it  was  running  away.  He  Iflok  very  deliberate 
and  the  arrow  passed  through  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  ani 
entering  at  the  hinder  quarter  and  coming  out  through  the 
shoulder. 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent  and  Mr.  EaOey  thought  them  indiffc 
marksmen ;  and  the  former  ^  states  that  they  occasionally  use  i 
feet  for  drawing  the  bow,  but  at  the  present  time,  at  any  rate, 
practice  is  entirely  unknown,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imderstand  ho 
why  it  ever  could  have  existed.  They  have,  in  fact,  no  excepts 
prehensile  power  in  their  feet,  and  they  are  bad  climbers.  1 
bodies  are  in  no  way  hirsute,  nor  is  there  any  especial  tend^it 
convergence  of  the  hair  towards  the  elbows,  or  to  divergence 
the  knees,  or  pice  tersd. 

With  the  exception  of  their  bows  and  arrows,  their  only  weapi 
a  email  axe,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  use  of  any  flint  or  i 
implements  at  any  period  of  their  history,  although  it  is  obser\ 
that  the  word  which  they  use  for  axe'  implies  the  notion  of  & 
thing  made  of  stone,  and  in  this  instance  the  ethnological  valu 
language  is  probably  shown  by  the  survival  in  an  expression  o 
idea  which  would  otherwise  have  long  ago  been  forgotten. 

The  arrows  are  made  of  the  wood  of  the  welan  tree  (ptero. 
mum  suberifolium)  which '  is  also  used  for  the  purpose  of  kind 
fire  by  means  of  friction,  a  practice  which  stni  has  existence  amo 
them,  although  they  generally  have  recourse  to  the  flint  and 

(1)  Latty.  Age  alrout  IS.  Height,  5  feet  4^  inches.  From  top  of  forehead  to  b 
of  chin,  6J  inches.  Across  face  5}  inches.  Shoulder  to  elbow,  1 1  inches.  From 
to  wrist,  10  inches,  and  on  1«  end  of  middle  flnger,  1^  inches.  Bound  biceps  of 
arm,  lOi  inches.  Bound  biceps  of  left  arm,  log  inches.  Bound  muscle  of  righl 
arm,  i\  inches.  Bound  mnscle  of  left  foieann,  8{  inches.  Bound  chest,  31  i: 
Length  of  thigh,  16|^  inches.  From  knee  to  ankle,  16}  incbei.  Calf  of  lag  in 
11}  inches.   Soleof  foot,  9}  inches.  Bound  head  at  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  SO}  i 

Sandiey,  Age  about  26.  Height,  i  feet  11}  inches.  From  top  of  forehead  tot 
of  chin,  7  inches.  Across  face,  6|  inches.  Shonlder  to  elbow  12}  inches.  From 
to  wrist.  8(  inches,  and  on  to  end  of  middle  finger,  6}  inches.  Bound  bicepa  of 
ann,  9(  inches.  Bound  biceps  of  left  arm,  9}  inches.  Bound  muscle  of  rigbt  fbi 
8}  inches.  Bound  muscle  of  left  foreaim,  Sf  inches.  Bound  chest,  29}  inches.  I 
of  thigh,  161  inches.  From  knee  to  ankle,  16^  inoh^.  Calf  of  leg  in  girth,  ll^i: 
Sole  of  toot,  8J  inches.     Bound  head  at  middle  of  forehead,  20^  inchea. 

(2)  "Ceylon,"  vol.  i.  499;  ii.  439. 

'    (3)  3e.  Qaltekki,  Gals  being  tiie  Sinhalese  word  for  atone  or  rock. 
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ttriking  the  head  of  their  axe  or  the  point  of  their  arrow  with 
6  flint  substance.  They  usually  obtain  their  axes  and  arrow- 
Is  from  the  Moors  who  Kve  in  the  villages  adjacent  to  that  part 
tie  country  which  they  inhabit  in  exchange  for  hides  or  beeswax, 

the  system  of  secret  barter  to  which  Sir  Emerson  Tennent 
rs^  is  unknown  at  the  present  day.     The  long  iron  arrow-heada 

similarly  obtained  from  the  Moors,  and  are  regarded  as  heir- 
OS,  descending  from  father  to  son  and  being  regarded  as  poBses- 
8  of  great  value  by  reason  of  their  scarceneBS,  and  indeed  the 
w  not  unfrequently  consists  of  merely  a  sharply-pointed  piece  of 
d  with  the  usual  feathers  of  the  wild  pea-fowl  attached  to  it. 
he  general  appearance  of  the  Weddas  may  be  described  as 
!nctly  non-Aryan.     The  comparative  shortness  of  their  thumbs 

their  sharply-pointed  elbows  are  worthy  of  remark,  as  well  ad 
r  flat  Doses  and  in  some  cases  thick  lips,  features  which  at  once 
inguish  them  in  a  marked  degree  from  the  oriental  races  living 
lieir  vicinity.  Yet  their  countenances  are  not  absolutely  devoid 
atelligence,  but  their  coarse  flowing  hair,  their  scanty  clothing, 

their  systematic  neglect  of  any  kind  of  ablution  present  a 
lire  of  extreme  barbarism.  The  women  wear  necklaces  and,  in 
men  with  the  men,  ornaments  in  the  ears,  for  which  purpose 
ts  are  highly  valued  as  well  aa  empty  cartridge  cases,  with  which 
'  appear  to  be  greatly  pleased,  but  they  have  no  fondness  for 
ht  colours  or  appreciation  of  their  diflerences,  and  it  ia  to  be 
ced  that  there  is  no  word  in  their  language  for  any  one  of  the 
iirs. 

hey  habitually  refrain  from  the  use  of  water  except  for  drinking 
)Oses,  upon  the  ground  that  the  washing  of  themselves  would 
e  them  weak,  and  whilst  they  speak  in  an  excessively  loud  and 
e  tone  of  voice,  and  wear  an  expression  of  great  unhappiness,  it  is 
imarkable  circumstance  that  they  never  laugh.  They  have, 
irtheless,  that  which  Juvenal  called'  the  finest  element  in  the 
lan  character,  for  they  are  tender-hearted  and  can  give  way  to 
9.  This  absence  of  any  disposition  to  laughter  has  not  been 
:ed  by  any  one  who  has  yet  written  upon  the  Weddas,  and  it  is 
that  such  a  peculiar  characteristic  should  not  have  been  hitherto 
rded,  for  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  inteUigent  Sinhalese  in 
Kandyan  districts,  and  it  is  certainly  deserving  of  attention. 

causes  which  provoke  laughter  are  doubtless  different  in 
rent  individuals,  but  every  conceivable  method  for  arousing  it 
been  tried  upon  the  Weddas  without  success,  and  it  was  found 

"Ceylon,"  vol.  i.  SSS  ;  vol.  a.  4*0. 

(2)  "  MotlissiiDa  amAi. 
Hnmano  generi  dare  le  natura  btotur 
Qos  lacTymM  dedit ;  tuec  nostri  pars  optima  aenaiu." — Sat.  iv.  133. 
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that  the  sight  of  another  person  laughing  produced  io  them  a  feel 
of  unmietakable  disgust ;  upon  being  asked  whether  they  ever  laugl 
they  replied,  "  No,  why  should  we  ?    What  is  there  to  laugh  at  P 

There  does  not  eeem  to  be  anything  in  their  physical  stnictur 
conformation  which  accounts  for  this  abnormal  temperament.  ] 
possible  that  constant  disuse  may  have  caused  a  certain  atrophy 
want  of  power  in  the  muscles  of  the  face  which  has  increasec 
successive  generations,  and  is  analogous  to  the  exceptional  deve 
ment  of  the  strength  of  the  left  arm,  but  from  a  psychological  p 
of  view  it  may  he  that  their  wild  habits  of  life  and  the  total  isola 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  to  which  they  have  been  subjected 
couDtless  generations  have  completely  deadened  in  them  a  susce 
bility  to  external  influences,  ii  indeed  laughter  is  exclusi^ 
referable  to  principles  of  empirical  and  Sensuous  nature. 

The  philosopher  Hobbes  ascribed  it  to  a  feehng  of  superiority 
aeK-approbation,  the  result  of  an  act  of  comparison ;  and  Arial 
aeems  to  have  thought  that  it  arose  from  a  sense  of  something  in< 
gruous,  unexpected,  or  sudden/  The  peculiar  teat  which  he  ment 
was  applied  to  a  Wedda,  but  without  success.  It  may  be  bom' 
mind  that  as  a  rule  all  Orientol  nations  dislike  laughter,  and 
there  is  do  instance  of  a  happy  or  good-natured  laugh  recordec 
the  Bible ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  it  is  a  common  practice  of 
Kaudyan  Sinhalese  to  cover  their  mouth  with  their  hand  or  to  1 
away  when  they  laugh,  as  if  they  were  ashamed.  The  gen 
subject  of  laughter  has  been  verj'  fully  and  ably  discussed  by 
Darwin  in  his  last  work,  The  Expression  of  the  Emotions, 
is,"  he  says,  "primarily  the  expression  of  mere  joy  or  happinet 
and,  although  the  moat  prevalent  and  frequent  of  all  the  emoti 
expressions  in  idiots,  it  is  never  to  be  observed  in  those  who 
morose,  passionate,  or  utterly  stolid."  * 

Instances  have  been  known  in  which  the  muscle,  design 
zygomaticus  minor,  which  is  one  of  those  which  aro  more  espec: 
brought  into  play  by  the  act  of  laughing,  has  been  entirely  at 
from  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  human  face  ;  ^  but  it  is  unli 
that  a  similar  formation  should  characterize  a  whole  race  of  pd 
and  no  real  Wcdda  has  ever  yet  been  subjected  to  a  procei 
anatomy.  An  effort  was  lately  made  to  provoke  laughter  from 
members  of  the  tribe,  who  are  alleged  to  have  been  authentic  s 

(1)  didn  ainie  avrhv  aijtic  yafyoKiXu ;  *B  SriKoI  Jft'  dXXoti  itrriv  i&v  rpoaic 
liSWop  ff  dv  fi4  iff  !  i>ofl'  flnffra  yapyaktedJiiiiTat,  otkv  pij  \nv9Av')  roSro  ird 
'Eirrf  it  i  yiXiac  iropa'oirtf  tic  mi  AvaTij  tt'  B  rai  ruirra/iO'Oi  'I'c  ris  fpirat  [yt 
oil  yip  i  Tvxiuv  roiroe  ranv  fytXuiaiv — to  tl  XaSpaiov  dirarqniciiv,  Aid  ravra  col  ] 
b  7tXuc  rai  ou  yinTai  uir'  oirov.— Aristotle,  ProbJemB,  hit.  6. 

(2)  "  The  Expresalon  of  the  Emotions,"  p.  198,  and  cf.  itlaa  Bain  on  Ute  "  Eo 
and  the  Will,"  1866,  p.  247. 

(3)  See  Qoain'g  "  Aoatomj,"  toI.  i.  p.  176  (7th  edilion). 
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B  of  the  Jungle  Weddas,  and  who  were  exhibited  to  H.  R.  H. 
Prince  of  Wales  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit  to  Ceylon. 
r  consisted  of  two  men  and  three  women ;  two  of  the  women 
I  very  gentle  in  appearance,  and  one  is  reported  to  have  been 
ledly  pretty.  The  two  men  were  described  aa  small  and  rathflr 
like,  and  are  said  to  have  shot  fairly  well  at  a  mark  with  their 
i  and  arrows,  but  "at  the  command  of  the  missionary,"  they 
ued  horribly. 

be  experiment  of  attempting  to  make  them  laugh  under  such 
iitions  as  these  would  have  been  obviously  of  no  value  whatever, 
1  if  it  had  been  successful. 

iut  the  description  given  of  them  in  the  local  newspapers  and  by 
Dus  Special  correspondents  with  some  minuteness  and  diligence 
es  no  doubt  that  they  were  brought  from  the  district  of  Battl- 
Ei,  where  the  few  remaining  Weddas,  partly  owing  to  the  influ* 
)  of  missionaries  and  partly  to  frequent  intermarriages  with 
ills,  have  lost  many  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  their 
litive  condition.  It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  it  is  entirely 
neoua  to  speak  of  any  Weddas  as  belonging  to  "  a  very  savage 
tribe,"  as  they  were  described,  probably  upon  the  niistaken  idea 
ji  analogy  between  them  and  some  of  the  abori^nol  tribes  of 
ia.  The  country  which  they  inhabit  is  low-lying  and  compara- 
ly  flat  forest-land,  which  in  no  part  rises  to  an  elevation  of 
;h  more  than  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  it  is 
•acteristic  of  none  but  the  village  Weddas  to  live  in  huts. 
.  curious  and  comprehensive  memorandum  upon  the  Weddas  of 
Batticaloa  district,  furnished  by  one  of  the  chief  native  officials 
872,  explains  that  those  which  belong  to  that  part  of  the  country 
erally  construct  temporary  buildings  to  live  in,  which  are  cross- 
with  the  bark  of  the  Halmilla  tree,  and  roofed  with  illuk  grass, 
that  they  abandon  them  from  time  to  time  when  they  have 
Lsion  to  resort  elsewhere  for  food  or  water.  They  are  deslg- 
td  by  Tamil  names  of  Manalkadu,  or  Sandy-jungle  Weddas,  and 
laikkadu  Weddas  respectively ;  the  former  term  applying  to  those 
I  inhabit  the  country  near  to  the  seacoast,  cultivating  chena 
Is  and  speaking  the  Tamil  language  ;  and  the  latter  to  those  who 
nomads,  and  still  retain  some  of  their  pristine  barbarism ;  and  he 
rs  testimony  to  the  important  fact  that  the  wilder  and  less 
liaed  Weddas  of  the  remote  parts  of  the  Bintenno  district  are  an 
rely  distinct  class,  and  utterly  unable  to  count.  It  is  unfor- 
ate  that  the  representatives  of  the  aboriginal  race  should  have 
1  selected  from  that  portion  of  the  country  where  they  are  really 
id  only  in  name,  and  that  they  should  have  been  then  subjected 
everal  weeks'  training  in  the  art  of  laughter. 
lU  instance,  adduced  by  Mr.  H.  Downall,  of  a  Wedda  who  was 
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able  to  laugh  remains  to  be  adverted  to,  particularly  as  it  has  gi 
rise  to  the  somewhat  hasty  gcDeralisation  that  all  jungle  Weddas 
able  to  do  so  heartily.  He  records  that  when  he  was  on  a  shoot 
expedition  a  few  years  ago,  he  set  up  hia  hat  as  a  mark  for 
Wedda  who  was  acting  as  his  shikari  to  aim  at  with  his  arrows, 
evening  after  hia  return  from  the  day's  shootiag.  The  Weddfi 
once  succeeded  in  sendiog  an  arrow  through  the  hat,  and  then,  i 
said,  joined  in  the  laugh  which  was  raised  against  its  owner.  1 
evidence,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  a  gentleman  whose  statements 
most  thoroughly  deserving  of  attention  and  respect,  nevertheless  li 
much  of  its  value  from  the  absence  of  any  specific  information  rcgi 
ing  the  locality  to  which  die  Wedda  belonged,  and  the  degree  of  civ; 
ation  to  which  he  had  attained.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  he  had 
some  time  been  associated  with  the  Tamils  and  others  who  fon 
the  shooting  party ;  and  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  amidst 
general  laughter  he  may  have  been  supposed  to  have  joined,  fc 
was  in  no  way  suspected  that  he  would  not  do  so  by  the  gentlen 
who  naturally  kept  no  record  whatever  of  the  occurrence,  and  w: 
from  his  recollection  of  the  incident  some  years  after  it  took  placi 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  "Wedda  Latty,  who  has  b 
previously  referred  to,  displayed  excessive  anger  and  exhibite 
morose  expression  when  he  succeeded  in  hitting  the  Pariah  do] 
which  he  aimed. 

Moroseness  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  traceable  in  many  of  t] 
countenances,  no  less  than  in  the  tones  of  their  voices,  but  ther 
no  ground  for  considering  it  to  be  really  inherent  in  their  * 
racter,  which  is  remarkable  for  kindHness  of  disposition,  and  elevi 
by  a  universal  sentiment  of  satisfaction  with  thwr  condition,  an 
consciousness  of  superiority  to  their  more  civilised  neighbours.  T 
would  exchange  their  wild  forest  life  for  none  other,  and  it  was  v 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  they  could  be  induced  to  quit  even  f< 
short  time  their  favoiu'ite  solitude. 

It  was  an  experiment  of  much  interest  to  obser\-e  the  ei 
produced  by  each  successive  object  as  it  made  its  impression  for 
first  time  iipon  their  minds,  untaught  as  they  were  by  prev: 
experience  of  anything  besides  the  mere  phenomena  of  nature. 
party  of  five  were  upon  the  first  occasion  simultaneously  brou 
from  their  forests.  The  sight  of  a  brick-built  house  surprised  th 
but  the  first  wheeled  vehicle  they  saw  filled  them  with  alarm 
terror,  and  as  they  bent  eagerly  forward  to  scrutinize  it  they  inst 
tively  grasped  the  handles  of  their  axes.  The  various  article 
food  which  were  offered  to  them  were  unhesitatingly  rejected, 
they  were  with  difficulty  persuaded  at  length  to  eat  boiled  i 
which  they  at  first  seemed  to  fear  would  make  them  intoxicatet 
stupefied.     After  a  time,  however,  they  became  fond  of  it  and  ei 
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irge  quantities  with  a  considerable  admixture  of  salt,  witli  which 
J  expressed  themselveB  highly  gratified.  They  declared  that  the 
e  of  salt  was  entirely  new  to  thorn,  and  upon  their  return  to  their 
ete  they  e:q)res6ly  asked  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  carry  with 
n  in  preference  to  anything  else  as  la^e  a  supply  as  they  could 
isport.  A  similar  taste  was  subsequently  shown  by  other  parties 
lUngle  Weddas  both  in  their  forests  and  also  when  they  wore 
ught  away  for  purposes  of  observation  and  inquiry. 
?obacco,  which  the  Village  Weddas  occasionally  use,  was  coutemp- 
asly  refused  by  the  jungle  "Weddas,  who  called  it  merely  "  dry 
res,"  and  bet«l,  and  other  favourite  narootics  of  the  Sinhalese 
pie  were  persistently  declined. 

?he  intellectual  capacity  of  the  Weddas  is  as  low  as  it  can  possibly 
in  any  persons  endowed  with  reason.  They  are  wholly  unable  to 
nt  or  to  comprehend  the  significance  of  number ;  they  have  no 
rds  to  denote  the  ideas  of  one,  or  two,  or  three,  nor  do  they  even 
their  fingers  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  chief  difficulty  in  objain- 
any  information  from  them  arose  from  their  inability  to  form  any 
the  most  simple  mental  synthesis,  and  from  their  very  defective 
rer  of  memory.  One  of  them,  called  Kdwy,  had  entirely  forgotten 
names  of  his  father  and  of  his  mother,  who  were  both  dead,  and 
y  recollected  the  name  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  seen  only  three 
■s  previously,  by  a  great  effort,  and  after  a  long  interval  of 
sideration. 

rhere  is  an  interesting  account  given  in  an  appendix  to  a  report 
Mr.  Green  upon  the  Welikada  convict  establishment,  of  a  Wedda 

0  had  been  tried  for  murder,  and  had  received  a  commutation  of 
capital  sentence  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  in  chains. 

.  Green  considered  him  to  be  a  village  Wedda,  and  it  was  found, 
his  admission  into  the  jail,  that  he  was  able  to  count  six.  A 
ive  newspaper,  called  the  Lanka  Nidkdna,  contained  a  report  of 
trial,  in  which  he  was  described  as  "  a  Wedda,  or  wild  man," 

1  it  appeared  that  he  had  killed  another  Wedda  because  he  believed 
t  he  had  destroyed  two  of  his  dogs  by  means  of  witchcraft.  Me 
5  found  guilty  of  murder,  but  the  jury  prayed  for  mercy  iow»rd( 
Q,  as  he  was  as  ignorant  as  a  beast.  The  force  of  this  reason 
»me  apparent  when,  after  regularly  attending  the  prison  school 

three  months,  he  had  only  succeeded  in  learning  nine  letters  ol 
I  Sinhalese  alphabet,  and  extending  his  knowledge  of  numbers  t( 
inting  eighteen.  He  had  no  idea  of  a  soul,  of  a  Supreme  Being,  oi 
a  future  state.  He  thought  there  was  no  existence  after  death ;  lu 
s  conscious  of  no  difference  between  himseK  and  the  wild  beasti 
ich  roamed  through  the  forest ;  and  the  only  thing  which  he  knev 

certain  was  that  the  sun  roso  in  the  moroing,  and  in  the  evening 
I  darkness  came  on.     He  had,  however,  heard  some  one  speak  of  ( 
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Superior  Being,  called  Wallyhami,  but  could  not  Bay  ^hetlit 
was  a  god  c^  a  devil,  a  good  or  an  evil  spirit ;  he  waa  not  airaid  c 
nor  did  he  pray  to  it.  It  seems  probable  that  he  was  in  this  inati 
alluding  to  the  deity  Skonda,  the  Hindu  personification  of  j 
{'Aptjv),  known  in  Ceylon  as  Kandaswdmi,  who,  according  to 
Sinhalese  myth,  married  a  Wedda  princess  named  Walli  An 
under  whose  peculiar  care  the  Weddas  vcre  in  consequence  assu 
to  be  placed. 

It  appeared  from  an  ola,  or  book  consisting  of  palm-lee 
inscribed  by  a  stilus,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  one  of 
Eandyan  chie&,  that  this  personage  was  the  offspring  of  Yie! 
The  ola,  which  bears  no  date,  nor  the  name  of  its  author,  states 
the  celebrated  temple  known  as  the  Kataragama  Bewale  was  1 
by  the  famous  Sinhalese  king,  Dutugemimu,  the  conqueror  of 
Tamils,  who  reigned  b.c.  160,  and  who  appointed  the  Wedda 
Aerrants  of  the  god  on  account  of  the  purity  of  their  caste, 
princess,  having  been  miraculously  bom,  was  discovered  by 
Weddas  in  their  hunting  excursions  and  grew  up  under  their  i 
She  became  remarkable  for  her  beauty  and  her  charms, 
captivated  the  god  Skanda,  to  whom  the  Kataragama  temple 
dedicated.  He  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  religious  Ascetic, 
•offered  her  his  hand,  which  she  indignantly  refused.  The  god  tl 
nipon  went  to  his  brother  Ganesa,  the  god  of  wisdom,  and  aakei 
his  assistance,  which  he  at  once  lent  by  taking  the  form  of  a  I 
elephant  and  frightening  the  maiden.  She  fled  for  help  to 
rejected  suitor,  who  after  much  entreaty  consented  to  protect  he 
oosdititm  that  she  became  his  wife.  She  agreed  and  went  with 
but  the  Weddas  chased  after  them  and  shot  at  them  with  1 
arrows  which  fell  at  their  feet  without  effect.  He  then  discba 
^n  arrow  at  the  Weddas  and  thousands  of  them  fell  dead  on 
;8pot,  but  upon  the  intercession  of  the  damsel,  the  god,  reassui 
ihis  proper  form,  restored  them  to  life,  and  then  married  her  u 
^e  name  of  Walli  Amma. 

The  merest  outlines  of  this  tradition  are  utterly  unknown  t< 
jungle  Weddas,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  of  them  had 
heard  even  the  name  of  the  tutelary  deity,  who  represented  t< 
nufbrtunate  prisoner  above  referred  to  little  more  than  the  priu' 
and  personifioatioQ  of  the  unknown. 

Although  it  is  probable  that  he  belonged  to  the  class  of  Vi] 
Weddas,  it  would  appear  from  the  statements  which  he  mode, 
he  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  customs  and  ideas  oi 
more  barbarous  Jungle  Weddas,  and  indeed  it  is  not  tmlikely 
he  was  an  instance  of  a  member  of  the  latter  class  who  hod  by  i 
means  become  degenerated  into  the  former.  His  slight  knowl 
of  numbers  was  evidently  due  to  the  efforts  of  missionaries  or  ( 
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ions  wlio  eadeavoured  shortly  before  the  time  of  his  impriac 
it  to  educate  hia  people.  It  would  parhaps  be  unfair  to  attrlbi 
,  aimilar  influence  the  commission  of  the  act  of  violence  whi 
ilted  in  his  trial  for  murder ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  considerati 
ither  the  condition  of  a  race  barbarous  indeed,  but  nevertheli 
licing  in  a  complete  and  long-astablisbed  immunity  from  crin 
Jtely  to  be  enlightened  by  the  benefits  of  western  moriUity  a 
lisation. 

ie  seems  to  have  been  considerably  expert  in  the  use  of  the  bi 
.  arrows,  having  frequently  killed  as  many  as  half-a-dozen  dE 
i  day,  and  upon  two  occasions  on  elephant ;  but  when .  he.  ma 
1  of  his  skill  with  those  weapons  in  the  prison  he  was  somewli 
uccessful.  He  accounted  for  his  failure  by  his  want  of  praoti 
b  a  bow  and  arrows  new  and  strange  to  him,  and  his  extrei 
,kness  consequent  upon  an  attack  of  dysentery;  when  he  v 
strated  by  this  disorder  he  reused  all  sort  of  nourishment  ai 

recovery  was  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  his  enti 
tinenco  from  food.  lie  continually  made  piteous  appeals  to  go 
wife  and  children,  and  to  be  taken  from  the  prison  where  th« 
.  so  much  light  and  heat  and  glare  to  some  place  where  he  cou 
Ltnder  the  shade  of  trees  and  green  leaves.  It  is  gratifying  to 
)  to  add,  that  owing  to  the  kind  and  humane  consideration  of  E 
sellency  Lord  Torrington,  the  governor,  he  was  released  aftsi 
rt  period  of  inoa^eration. 

\e  diseases  from  which  all  Weddas  more  particularly  suffer  s 
entery  and  fever ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  effects  of  t 
aer  have  been  from  time  to  time  exceedingly  disastrous.  T 
ledies  which  they  adopt  for  it,  consist  in  pounding  the  astringe 
k  of  certain  trees  which  they  generally  use  for  chewing  ai 
iug  the  juice  with  water  which  they  then  drink.  In  cases 
jr  they  drink  warm  water,  as  is  the  very  general  custom  of  t 
halese  people,  and  also  pour  it  over  the  body.  Their  oe 
^cal  implement  is  the  sharp  blade  of  the  long  spearlike  arro 
d,  and  this  ia  used  in  cases  of  midwifery,  wherein  the  husbaud 
le  the  operator. 

^ar  from  exhibiting  any  tendency  to  Pantheistic  or  the  simp] 
ns  of  nature  worship,  as  some  writers  have  supposed,  the  j'unj 
ddas  appear  to  be  almost  devoid  of  any  sentiment  of  religio 
f  are  not  even  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Buddha,  or  the  tbeo 
letempsychcsis  ;  they  have  no  temples,  priests,  festivals,  or  gami 

their  belief  is  limited  by  the  notion  that  after  death  they  becoi 
to,  or  devila,  and  herein  may  be  traced  their  unquestion 
itity  with  the  Autochthones,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  t 
lent  chronicles  of  Ceylon.'  When  one  of  them  dies,  the  body 
pped  in  the  hide  of  a  deer,  if  such  a  thing  be  at  the  time  pi 
(l)  Cf.  "Hie  Mabavanso,"  ch.  viL 
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curable,  and  a  grave  is  dug  with  their  hatchets  and  with  poi 
stickB.  This  service  is  performed  exclusively  by  the  males,  no  fei 
being  ever  present  on  such  an  occasion ;  nothing  is  put  into 
grave  with  the  body,  and  after  it  has  been  covered  over,  the 
where  it  lies,  apparently  from  mingled  motives  of  fear  and  sorroi 
never  revisited.  An  ofiFering  is  then  made  to  the  departed  b] 
which  has  become  a  devil,  in  order  that  it  may  not  torment 
survivors  with  fever ;  it  consists  of  the  flesh  of  the  wandura 
monkey,  and  the  talagoya,  added  to  a  quantity  of  honey  and  e 
esculent  roots,  which  are  all  roosted  together,  while  the  se 
member  of  the  family  of  the  deceased  repeats  the  simple  fom 
"  Malagi  etto  topan  me  kewili  lapaw,"  or, "  Te  dead  persons,  tat 
these  food  ofierings,"  and  then  divides  the  whole  of  it  amongst  1 
self  and  those  who  are  present,  by  whom  it  is  eaten.  In  this  cui 
there  may  possibly  be  traced  the  faint  germs  of  a  religion ;  and 
of  peculiar  ethnological  significance  if,  as  has  been  maintained, 
earliest  form  which  religion  took  consisted  in  the  propitiation  of 
spirits  of  deceased  ancestors. 

The  moral  characteristics  of  the  Weddas  exhibit,  as  may  be 
posed,  the  simplest  workings  of  the  unreflecting  and  subjective 
not  regulated  by  law  nor  conditioned  by  experience.  They  thin 
perfectly  inconceivable  that  any  person  should  ever  take  that  w 
does  not  belong  to  him,  or  strike  his  fellow,  or  say  anything  tl 
untrue.  The  practice  of  polygamy  and  polyandry  which  still  e 
to  some  extent  amongst  their  neighbours,  the  Sinhalese,  is  to  I 
entirely  unknown.  Marriage  is,  nevertheless,  allowed  with  si 
and  with  daughters,  hut  never  with  the  eldest  sister,  and  in  all  i 
they  are  remarkable  for  constancy  to  their  wives  and  affectioi 
their  children.  The  practice  of  marrying  sisters  is  not  yet  ext 
as  Mr.  Bailey  supposed,  amongst  the  Weddas  of  Bintenna,  f( 
the  year  1872  there  was  a  hving  instance  in  the  person  of  one  n( 
Wanniya,  who  had  married  his  sister  Latti ;  he  was  about  tn 
years  of  age,  and  had  one  child.  It  appeared  that  no  one  but  ^ 
niya  himself,  and  not  even  his  brother,  was  ever  allowed  to  go 
his  wife  or  child,  or  to  supply  them  with  any  food. 

A  marriage  is  attended  with  no  ceremony  beyond  the  present 
of  some  food  to  the  parents  of  the  bride,  who  is  not  herself  aU< 
the  exercise  of  any  choice  in  the  selection  of  her  husband,  and  in 
respect,  as  in  some  others,  the  subjection  of  women  is  complete 
woman  is  never  recognised  as  the  head  of  a  family,  nor  is  sh< 
mitted  to  any  participation  in  the  ceremony  attending  the  oSi 
made  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  The  eldest  male  Wedda  is  regt 
with  a  sort  of  patriarchal  respect  -when  accident  or  occasion 
brought  together  any  others  than  the  members  of  one  family 
all  the  rest  are  considered  as  equals,  and  the  distinctions  of  cast 
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i  known.  The  Kandyons  universally  agree  that  they  all  belong  to 
i  royal  caste,  and  it  is  said  that  they  used  to  address  the  king  by 
I  now  obsolete  title  "Hura,"  or  cousin,  the  term  which  they 
plied  to  myself  in  conversation. 

rheir  language  is  a.  subject  which  demanded  the  most  particular 
'e  and  attention,  but  I  reserve  for  the  present  any  full  account  of 

It  unfortunately  possesses  no  written  characters,  and,  owing  to 
limited  vocabulary,  which  embraces  merely  the  most  elementary 
icepts,  as  well  as  to  the  difficulty  of  communicating  with  people  so 
gularly  unintelligent  as  the  Weddas,  tha  results  which  have  been 
ained  may  perhaps  not  be  considered  thoroughly  conclusive  or 
isfactory.  Their  charms  or  folk-lore  show  a  resemblance  to  Elu, 
;  they  are  extremely  difBcult  to  translate,  and  their  precise  object 
I  signification  is  for  the  most  part  undefined.  The  list  of  proper 
nes  contains,  as  Mr.  Bailey  has  observed,  some  which  are  in  use 
ong  the  Sinhalese,  but  high  caste  and  low  caste  names  are  indis- 
minately  jumbled  together;  others  are  names  common  to  Tamils, 
ilc  a  largo  number  are  entirely  unknown  to  Sinhalese  or  Tamils, 
1  of  these  a  portion  are  in  common  use  in  Bengal,  and  belong  to 
udu  deities  or  personages  mentioned  in  the  Fur4nas.      Besides 

words  which  indicate  an  affinity  with  Sinhalese,  there  are 
era  which  are  allied  with  Pali  and  with  Sanskrit,  and  an  im- 
tant  residue  of  doubtful  origin ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
[n  beginning  to  end  the  vocabulary  is  characterized  by  an  absence 
my  distinctly  Dravidian  element,  and  that  it  appears  to  bear  no 
ambiance  whatever  to  the  language  spoken  by  the  Yakkaa  of  East 
lal.  A  similarity  may  indeed  be  traced  hero  and  there  between 
Vedda  word  and  the  equivalent  for  the  same  idea  in  modem  Tamil, 
layalam,  or  Telegu,  but  the  cases  in  which  comparison  is  possible 
so  rare  that  these  apparent  coincidences  may  he  fairly  considered 
be  merely  fortuitous.  The  signs  of  a  grammatical  structure  are 
faint  to  justify  any  inferences  of  comparative  philological  value, 
I  upon  an  examination  o£  those  words  which  may  be  said  to  con- 
uto  the  most  fundamental  and  necessary  portion  of  a  language,  no 
cial  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn.  But  an  analysis  or  consideration 
-he  Wedda  language  may  be  more  fitly  postponed  than  dealt  with 
present,  especially  as  the  value  of  linguistic  evidence  is  but  slight 
she  determination  of  ethnological  questions.  Attention  may,  hew- 
T,  be  drawn  to  the  circumstance  which  baa  been  pointed  out  by 
.  Tylor,*  and  which  invests  the  subject  with  peculiar  interest,  that 
■  Weddas  are  the  only  savage  race  in  existence  speaking  an  Aryan 
guage,  for  such  it  undoubtedly  is,  although  the  people  can  in  no 
se  be  classified  ethnologically  as  Aryans  themselves. 

Bertram  F.  Habtshorne. 

(1}  JoumtU  tf  thi  Bihnelogieai  Bodtty,  April,  1870. 
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TwESTY  years  ago,  the  system  of  exam  {nations  had,  perhaps,  rea< 
the  acme  of  its  popularity.  Several  of  the  most  distinguished 
in  parliament,  at  the  har,  in  the  church,  in  literature,  in  all 
every  walk  of  public  life,  were  pointed  to  as  examples  of  its  suci 
and  of  the  power  of  discrimination  possessed  by  those  who  adm 
tered  it.  Senior  wranglers  were  on  the  bench ;  First- classmen  ■ 
stituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  cabinet ;  the  most  eminent  sch< 
and  writers  were,  to  a  large  extent,  the  same  with  those  who 
attained  the  highest  places  in  the  exami nations  of  the  universi 
Hence,  not  unnaturally,  it  Va^  thought  that  a  system  which 
produced  such  results,  and  had  been  worked,  as  it  confessedly 
been  worked,  with  so  much  impartiality  and  judgment,  migh 
extended  and  elaborated  to  the  great  advantage  both  of  learning 
of  the  public  service.  It  was  about  this  time,  that  the  old  syste 
nomination  wag  abolished  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  it 
determined  that  the  future  administrators  of  India  shoult 
appointed  according  to  the  results  of  a  competitive  examination, 
similar  arrangement,  with  some  important  modifications,  was 
afterwards  extended  to  the  government  offices  at  home.  Abou 
same  time,  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  I 
re-organized  by  Parliamentary  Commissions,  and,  in  Oxforc 
least,  the  examination  system  acquired  additional  importano 
being  applied  with  far  more  stringency  than  previously  to 
elections  for  fellowships.  Many  students,  who  would  formerly 
been  content  with  the  ordinary  degree,  were  also  encouraged  to 
for  honours  by  the  institution  of  new  class-lists  or  triposes. 

Most  persons  who  are  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  seem  t 
agreed  that  the  public  services,  both  at  home  and  in  India, 
gained  by  the  substitution,  wholly  or  partially,  of  a   sjsten 

(1)  "  Until  th«  year  ISSA  admiMioQ  into  Ibe  Civil  SerTice  n-aa  purely  a  mu 
patroaage.  No  exuniimlioii,  either  teat  or  compotitivs,  was  requited.  A  can 
wu  appointed  because  he  was  the  younger  aon  oF  a  peer,  or  the  son  of  one  w] 
been  OBeful  in  electioneering  natlers ;  whilst  tbe  inferior  nppointinont*— siii-h 
Customs,  Excise,  and  Serenue  dopartinents — were  the  perquisites  of  n^spectabla  1 
and  footmen  of  tbe  nobility.  In  fact,  the  Civil  Service  waa  Mgarded  by  that  infli 
minority,  the '  Upper  Ten  lliouaind,'  aa  a  comfortable  house  of  refuge,  aiiport' 
the  nation  tor  their  poor  relations  or  dependents.  The  reeult  cnn  easily  be  imaj 
tbe  condition  of  the  home  serrice  n-as  as  unsBlisrHCtory  as  posslile.  Complainh 
arose  of  the  iaeffictency  of  Ibe  ofGcials.  Men  high  up  in  office  iroro  olten  fcuni 
pable  of  vtitiog  a  letter  wilbout  grammatical  and  orlbographicut  mistakes.  Tfa 
of  the  pabllo  was  vasttd,  and  their  patience  eihuuated  by  useless  red  tape  mod 
Heads  of  offices  came  late  and  went  away  early,  and  their  example  vaa  followed 
junior  olerki.    A  government  office  was  rcgaided  by  the  public  mind  as  a  pi 
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examination  for  the  old  sjetem  of  nomiiiatioii.  There  are  pro- 
bably, also,  not  many  persons  conversant  with  the  TTniTersity  of 
Oxford,'  during  the  last  five- and- twenty  or  thirty  years,  who  would 
deny  that,  taking  the  colleges  in  the  aggregate,  and  speaking 
generally,  the  quality  of  the  common-roomB,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
educational  staff  have  been  improved  by  the  substitution  of  the 
present  system  of  election  for  the  varied,  and  often  not  wholly 
unselfish,  considerations  which  used  at  one  time  to  determine  the 
choice  of  the  electors.  Speaking  plainly,  purity  of  election  has,  in 
the  case  of  the  Oxford  Fellowships,  been,  at  least,  one  result  of  the 
apphcation  of  the  examination  system,  and  this  is  a  result  which  no 
one  acquainted  with  the  previous  condition  of  Oxford  ought  to  imder- 
eatimate. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  extension  and  consequent 
elaboration  of  examinations  has  led,  incidentally,  to  many  grave 
evils,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  education  and  learning  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  writers,  like  Mr.  Pattison  and  Mr.  Sayce,  who  have 
unsparingly  exposed  these  evils,  even  though  they  may  have 
exaggerated  their  intensity,  or  failed  to  recognise  what  others  will 
regard  as  counterbalancing  advantages.  Thus,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  examinations  hamper  the  freedom  of  the  teacher ;  in 
order  to  secure  the  attention  of  his  pupils,  he  must  lecture  on  such 
enbjects,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  will  be  remunerative  in  the 
examinations.  Again,  they  often  prevent  the  pupil  from  following 
his  natural  bent,  or  induce  a  mechanical  style  of  reading  which  is 
injurious  to  his  highest  intellectual  development.  And,  though,  at 
first  sight,  it  might  appear  as  if  the  examination  system  would,  at  all 
events,  promote  thoroughness,  it  unfortunately  has  too  Irequently  the 
opposite  eSiBct  of  encouraging  superficiality ;  it  does  not  "  pay  "  to 
pursue  a  subject  beyond  a  certain  point.  General  views  and  minute 
facts  alike  admit  of  being  "  crammed."  Examiners,  after  all,  being 
bat  fallible  men,  the  show  of  knowledge  is  often  mistaken  for  the 
reahty.  Style  often  counts  for  more  than  matter,  cleverness  for  more 
than  depth,  a  vague  acquaintance  with  many  subjects  for  more  than 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  one. 

So  great  are  these  evils,  that  if  all  students  were  inspired  by  an 
ardent  love  of  knowledge,  and  all  who  nominate  to  offices  were 
actuated  by  a  simple  desire  to  find  the  best  man,  and  had  also 
ample  opportunities  of  discovering  him,  we  might  well  be  content  to 

vhich  the  officiiilB  rend  tlie  pspera,  vrot^  private  letterg  at  hrr  ITajeBty's  expense,  and 
attended  toeverythingbut  what  they  were  paid  for— their  buninpss/'—Ewald'a  "Guide 
to  Ihe  CiTil  Service,"  pp.  1,  2. 

(I)  In  the  Univeraity  of  Cambridge  FeUowahipE  had  been  awarded  by  esamlnaliou 
long  before  this  became  the  rule  in  the  Univoraity  of  Oxford.  At  Trinity  they  went 
awarded  mainly  by  the  results  of  on  eiaminetioa  condocted  by  the  coUega  iUelf  j  at 
other  college!  by  the  reaalti  of  (he  TJniTersity  Triposes. 
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8eo  the  abolition  of  the  examination  system.  We  might  say  em] 
ticfilly  and  truly  that  it  has  been  tried,  and  found  wanting.  Bu 
we  are  not  living  in  an  ideal  world,  but  one  in  which  exertio 
conBtantly  requiring  stimulus,  and  faults  and  abuses  are  consta 
crying  for  remedieB,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  ask  what  would  be 
consequences  if  the  stimulus  etnd  protection  of  examinations  ^ 
suddenly  withdrawn.  Should  we  be  content  to  Bee  the  old  systei 
nomination  re-introduced  into  all  branches  of  the  public  serv 
Should  we  be  content  to  see  the  fellowships  in  our  colleges  filled 
according  to  their  pleasure  by  small  and  irresponsible  bodies,  witl 
the  possibility  of  any  appeal  to  public  opinion?  Should  w( 
content  to  see  the  great  mass  of  youths  who  throng  our  univers 
and  public  schools,  subject  to  no  restraint  but  the  obligatioi 
attend  lectures,  or  left  absolutely  to  select  their  own  subjects 
method  of  study,  and,  in  fact,  to  determine  for  themselves  wbe 
they  would  study  at  all  or  not  ?  To  the  two  first  of  these  questi 
it  may,  of  course,  be  replied  that  we  may  trust  men  to  select  the 
servants  or  the  beat  colleagues,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  have  t 
when  unchecked,  done  so  in  time  past,  and  is  there  any  reasoi 
suppose  that  they  are  more  likely  to  do  so  in  the  time  to  come  ? 
is  it  easy  to  see  how  an  obscure  youth,  without  interest  or  eon 
tione,  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  make  himself  know 
the  dispensers  of  patronage  by  any  other  means  than  success 
competitive  examination.  To  the  last  of  these  questions,  it 
probably  be  replied  that  the  young  men  whom  I  have  mainly  in  v 
as  requiring  the  stimulus  of  an  examination,  ought  not  to  freqi 
the  universities  at  all ;  that  the  uniyeraities  ought  to  bo  confinei 
genuine  students,  who  come  for  no  other  object  than  the  pursu 
some  branch  of  literature  or  science.  This  is  an  ideal  wl 
perhaps,  might  be  desirable ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that 
practical  country,  like  ours,  the  universities  will  always  be  expo 
to  provide  a  liberal  education,  not  for  speciaUsts  only  and  future  ; 
fessors,  but  for  future  clergymen,  schoolmasters,  lawyers,  statesi 
and,  generally,  for  men  who  are  to  take  a  part  in  the  afibirs  of 
Here  we  have  a  consideration  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  many  of 
more  recent  academical  reformers  have  left  altogether  out  of  t 
calculation,  but  which  they  must  undoubtedly  take  account  o: 
their  schemes  are  to  find  any  acceptance  with  those  who  will  1 
the  power  of  giving  effect  to  them.  Our  universities  ought, 
douhtedly,  to  be  "  Solomon's  bouses,' '  places  where  knowledge  is  bi 
not  only  assimilated  but  advanced ;  but  they  must,  whether  1 
will  it  or  not,  continue  to  be  places  of  general  education  as  v 
providing  their  "  due  supply  "  of  men  serviceable  "  in  Church 
State."  Now  for  the  average  class  of  students,  it  seems  to  me 
some  kind  of  examination  (for  the  old  "  disputations,"  while  1 
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remained  a  reality,  were  only  another  form  of  examinatioit)  is 
indif^nsable,  both  as  a  guide  to  the  subjects  of  study,  and  as  a 
stimulus  to  their  pursuit. 

While,  therefore,  faring  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  views  of 
those  who  see  great  evils  in  the  preeent  system  of  examinations,  I  can- 
not go  to  the  leogth  of  proposing  its  abolition,  I  prefer  asking  whether 
there  are  no  remedies  which  may  at  least  alleviate,  if  they  cannot 
altogether  remove,  the  disadvantages  which  appear  to  be  incident  to 
it.  The  suggestions  which  I  am  about  to  throw  out  are  the  result  of 
6ome  experience  in  the  work  of  examining  both  in  Oxford  and  else- 
where ;  but  I  propose  them  rather  tentatively  than  with  any  confidence 
that  I  have  solved  the  difficulties  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
question  in  tbc  whole  theory  of  intellectual  education. 

I.  I  would  suggest  then  that,  at  present,  we  apply  the  test  of 
examinations  both  at  too  early  and  at  too  late  an  age.  The  new 
system  of  awarding  scholarships  at  schools  by  competitive  examina- 
tion, though  it  undoubtedly  has  some  advantages,  has  acted  in  the  way 
of  putting  an  nndue  strain  on  the  mental  faculties  of  boys  at  too  early 
an  age.  Parents,  who  value  the  distinction,  or  to  whom  the  pecuniary 
assistance  is  of  great  moment,  are  compelled  to  subject  their  sons  to 
an  elaborate  and  often  costly  education  commencing  almost  in  infancy. 
The  result  can  hardly  fail  to  be  to  repress  the  spontaneity  and  fresh- 
ness which,  if  not  developed  in  early  years,  are  seldom  developed 
at  all,  and  (a  most  serious  moral  consideration)  prematurely  and  often 
most  unduly  to  stimulate  the  feelings  of  ambition  and  emulation. 
Boys,  I  believe,  may  compete  for  foundation  scholarships  at  most 
of  the  great  public  schools  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  but  they  are 
,  eligible  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  it  is,  of  course,  to  the  interest  of 
the_father  that  they  should  obtain  these  scholarships  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  ;  moreover,  the  time  of  preparation  must  commence 
some  time  before  the  actual  competition.  A  boy,  then,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  will  be  subjected  at  the  t^e  of  eight  or  nine  to  a 
definite  and  systematic  training  for  the  purpose  of  competing  with 
other  boy»;  three  or  four  years  hence,  in  what  is,  for  him,  at  his  age, 
a  stiff  and  searching  examination,  while  he  will  be  told  by  Ma 
parents  that  his  future  career  in  life  will  mainly  depend  upon  his 
success.  Thus,  learning  is  associated  from  his  earliest  years  with 
the  prospect  of  pecuniary  gain  and  social  distinction.  Can  we 
wonder  if  the  next  generation  of  young  Enghshmen  is  porten- 
tously ambitious,  portentously  grasping,  and  portentously  stupid? 
To  suggest  a  remedy  is  very  difficult,  but  it  certainly  occurs  to  one 
to  ask  if  it  is  desirable  to  fill  up  foundation  scholarships  in  this 
manner  ?  Or,  if  it  is  desirable,  might  not  the  age  of  admission  be 
raised  to,  say,  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  ?  But  to  me,  I  must  confess, 
the  whole  system  of  competitiTe  examinations  for  small  boys  appeurs 
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to  be  radically  vicious.  The  sons  of  poor  parents  bare  gained  little, 
if  anytbing,  by  it.  A  man,  wbo  is  really  poor,  cannot  afford  to 
send  his  son  to  an  expensive  preparatory  school,  and  it  may  he 
questioned  whether  the  whole  amount  of  money'spcnt  on  the  extra 
preparation  of  the  candidates,  successful  and  unsuccessful,  vho 
compete  for  the  scholarships,  does  not  far  exceed  the  pecuniary 
value  of  the  prizes.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  myself  one  of 
those  retrograde  persons  who  regard  the  institution  of  these  scholar- 
ships, or  at  least  the  opening  of  them  to  general  competition,  ae 
but  a  very  inadequate  compensation  to  the  poorer  professional  and 
trading  classes  for  the  increased  charges  for  day-scbolara  at  the 
public  schools  and  for  the  abolition  or  reduction  to  the  "  second 
grade  "  of  so  many  of  the  smaller  grammar-schools,  in  which  their 
sons  could  previously  obtain  a  free  or  very  inexpensive  education. 

But,  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  expediency  of 
examining  boys  (or  rather  chQdren)  between  the  ages  of  eleven 
and  fourteen,  I  think  that  there  will  bo  few  who,  on  refiection,  will 
maintain  that  preparation  for  a  competitive  examination  is  a  desirable 
employment  for  young  men  who  have  attained  the  age  of  three  w 
four-aud-twenty.  And  yet  this  is  the  age  at  which,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  examinations  for  Fellowships,  many  of  the  students  at  the 
universities  now  become  candidates  for  honours.  Just  at  the  time 
when  a  man  ought  to  have  discovered  his  nahiral  bent,  and  to  be 
following  it,  he  is  fettered  by  the  inexorable  requirements  of  an 
examination.  If  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  some  practical 
profession,  it  would  be  far  better  that  he  should  already  have  an* 
barked  in  it ;  for  "  art  is  long,  and  life  is  short,"  and  the  gifts  which 
lead  to  practical  success  and  efBciency  are  not  easily  or  speedi^ 
acquired.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  really  interested  in  some 
branch  of  study,  and  prepared  to  devote  the  whole  or  a  large 
portion  of  his  time  to  it,  what  he  requires  above  all  things  is 
freedom ;  freedom  to  select  this  or  that  particular  department  of  the 
subject  for  special  investigation,  freedom  in  his  method  of  inquiry, 
freedom  in  arriving  at  his  results.  Advice  and  instruction,  indeed, 
he  may  still  require,  and  this  is  precisely  what  to  a  stud^it  of  thit 
age  an  university  ought  to  afford ;  but  dictation  as  to  the  subjects 
of  study  and  the  mode  of  studying  he  does  not  want,  though  it  is 
just  this  kind  of  dictation  to  which,  if  he  is  preparing  fbr  a  coin* 
petitive  examination,  be  must  inevitably  submit.  Dictation,  or 
peremptory  guidance,  of  this  kind  is,  I  believe,  often  invaluable  to 
the  younger  student :  it  compels  him  to  follow  a  course  of  stady, 
very  useful  or  even  indispensable  to  him,  which  be  would  find  too 
irksome  to  follow  of  his  own  accord ;  it  often  introduces  him  to 
new  subjects,  and  excites  dormant  interests ;  lastly,  with  its  sanctitnu 
of  distinction  and  reward,  it  supplies  an  incentive  to  serious  stndv 
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wHch  few  well-to-do  EDglish  youths  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  with 
their  multitudinoufi  opportunities  of  enjoyment,  could  well  dispense 
with.  I  aniTe,  therefore,  at  the  conclasiou  that,  while  competitive 
examinations,  if  not  a  necessary,  are  at  least  a  desirable  adjunct  of 
education,  the  age  of  preparation  for  them  is  at  present  extended 
beyond  due  limits,  with  an  ever-increasing  tendency,  be  it  added,  to 
still  further  extension.  It  ought,  I  think,  to  cease  at  about  the  age 
of  one-and -twenty.  Now  this  is  merely  a  matter  of  legislation  for 
the  schools  and  the  universities.  Boys  should  leave  school  at  eighteen 
(they  now  frequently  do  not  leave  till  twenty),and  the  university  course 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree  should,  in  all  cases,  be  limited  to  three 
years.'  Besides  having  the  effect  of  cutting  short  the  period  of 
preparation  for  examinations,  and  thus  limiting  them  to  what  I 
conceive  to  be  their  proper  objects,  this  change  would  be  attended 
with  many  other  advantages.  It  would  enable  the  ordinary  student 
to  enter  earlier  on  his  professional  career.  It  would  enable  the 
professed  student  to  devote  himself  at  an  earlier  age  to  the  free 
and  unrestricted  pursuit  of  his  special  study.  By  liberating  tiiis 
latter  class  from  the  control  of  the  examinations,  it  would  probably 
vastly  increase  the  matured  study,  the  genuine  spirit  of  research,  and 
the  true  scientific  interest  which  even  the  most  fovourable  critics  of 
the  universitieB  now  deplore  as  so  largely  wanting.  Moreover,  a 
change  such  as  I  have  suggested  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
solving  the  question  of  discipline,  which,  for  many  years  past, 
baa  been  the  torment  of  college  tutors.  If  the  undergraduate  came 
up  at  an  earlier  age,  and  took  his  degree  in  a  shorter  time,  than  at 
present,  the  university  and  coU^es  might  insist  on  a  far  more 
stringent  system  of  discipline  than  now,  when  there  is  so  large  an 
infusion  of  men  of  mature  age  to  whom  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
apply  any  strict  system  of  rules,  and  whose  exemption  almost  neces- 
-  sarily  leads  to  the  exemption  of  others.  A  distinct  line  of  demar- 
cation might  be  drawn  between  the  young  undergraduate,  who  was 
reading  for  his  degree,  and  who  would  be  subject  to  definite 
disciplinary  rules,  and  the  bachelor  who  was  remaining  in  the 
university  for  the  purposes  of  special  study,  and  would  simply  be 
expected  to  conduct  himself  as  a  respectable  citizen  conducts  him- 
self elsewhere.  In  fact,  tiie  termination  of  the  legal  nonage  would 
as  nearly  as  possible  coincide  with  the  termination  of  the  academical 
(I)  Theee  Temuks  n&r  mainly  to  the  UniTenity  of  Oxfocd.  At  bolh  imiveiai- 
Ues,  the  average  dnrtttion  of  the  oonrse  for  a  Pasi  Dej^ree  U  a  good  deal  shorter  tluui 
that  for  bonoun.  At  Cambridge,  the  honoun'  oaaree  does  not  exceed  Ihrae  and  a 
quarter,  or  three  and  a  hnU  yeaia ;  Lut  I  beliere  that  the  nndergraduatcB,  at  leait  thorn 
who  are  likely  to  be  candidates  far  mathematical  hoBOun,  go  up  at  rather  a  later  age 
thao  at  Oxford.  In  Oxford,  the  limit  of  standing  for  honoaiB  (and  the  candidate  almost 
always  avails  himself  of  his  last  chance)  ii,  by  a  recent  regulation,  the  sixteenth  term 
(the  end  of  the  fourth  year),  but  by  taking  an  boDOur  in  some  other  subject,  even 
though  it  be  only  a  fourth  class,  the  candidate  can  defer  his  principal  examination  to  his 
twentieth  term  (the  end  of  the  fifth  yenr). 
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nonage,  and  in  tbis  way,  I  think,  many  minor  clifficulties  of  coL 
and  uni^ereity  government  would  be  eoWed. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  though  I  propose  that  the  B.A.  dej 
should  be  taken  at  an  earlier  age  than  at  present,  I  contemplate 
probability  of  a  considerable  number  of  graduates  continuing  i 
studies  in  the  universities.  These  would  form  the  advanced  cla 
of  the  professors,  and  would,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  set  an  ezampl 
diligent  and  earnest  intellectual  effort  to  the  younger  students, 

(^e  undoubted  advantage  which  would  result  from  the  Bachel 
degree  being  commonly  taken  at  an  earlier  age  than  at  pres 
would  be  that  less  value  would  be  attached,  than  is  now  the  ca« 
the  class'liste  and  triposes.  The  deairG  to  gain  academical  dist 
tion  is  now  often  far  too  absorbing,  and  often  completely  overpoi 
the  more  generous  desire  to  gain  knowledge  and  intellectual  a 
tude.  Hence,  one  of  the  causes  why  it  has  come  te  be  thoi 
that  the  main,  if  not  the  sole,  function  of  a  teacher  in  Oxford  i 
prepare  his  pupils  for  examination.  These  considerations,  howe 
lead  me  to  my  second  remedy. 

II.  The  honours  awarded  on  the  result  of  a  competitive  exam 
tion,  should  not  be  too  nicely  differentiated.  The  attempt  at 
absolute  arrangement  by  merit  in  the  Cambridge  triposes,  and  E 
the  four  classes  of  the  Oxford  class-lists,  appear  to  me  to  offei 
powerful  an  incentive  to  youthhil  ambition.  The  prospect  of 
first  place  or  the  first-class  must  often  tempt  a  man  to  read 
beyond  his  strength,  and,  any  way,  tends  to  concentrate 
attention  far  too  exclusively  on  the  subjecte  of  his  examinat 
The  student,  I  hold  (and  this  I  believe  to  be  a  most  important  p 
in  the  discussion  of  the  present  question),  should  always  hai 
portion  of  his  time  free  for  intellectual  occupations  which  are 
covered  by  the  examinations  for  which  he  is  preparing ;  other 
he  is  apt  to  acquire  a  slavish  and  mechanical  habit  of  study,  alv 
reading  with  an  end  iu  view,  and  never  for  the  pleasure  of 
occupation.  Now  a  tripos  or  class-list  with  two  classes,  wi' 
which  the  candidates  were  arranged  alphabetically,  might,  I  th 
furnish  the  requisite  stimulus  to  industry  without  unduly  straii 
the  student's  powers  or  too  exclusively  occupying  his  attent 
This  curtailment  of  the  glories  of  the  class-list  might  also  have 
advantage  of  diminishing  the  competition  amongst  colleges,  of  wl 
I  shall  have  to  speak  presently.  Of  course,  the  evils  of  competii 
would  not  be  wholly  removed  by  the  plan  which  I  suggest,  but  t 
would  undoubtedly  be  considerably  diminished.  And  if  it 
objected  that  they  would  re-appear  in  the  competition  for  fell 
ships  and  university  scholarships,  I  reply  in  the  first  place,  1 
■  this  is  not  likely  to  affect  nearly  so  large  a  number  of  men ;  and 
the  second  place,  that  the  nature  of  examinations  for  these  pr 
does  not  nearly  to  the  same  ext«nt  as  that  for  the  schools,  con 
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the  reading  of  the  studeuts.  Moreover,  under  any  future  scheme  of 
university  reform,  the  fellowships  awarded  by  competitive  examina- 
tion are  likely  to  be  much  fewer  than  at  present.  I  may  suggest 
also  as  well  worth  the  conaideration  of  colleges  generaUy  a  plan 
which  has  been  found  to  work  well  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
that  of  requiring  or  encouraging  candidates  for  fellowships  to  send 
in  Dissertations  representing  research  or  original  work.  The  Disser- 
tations  would,  of  course,  be  only  complementary  to  the  examination ; 
but  they  would  furnish  a  very  useful  correction  of  the  cram,  super- 
ficiality, and  mere  cleverness,  which  examinations  unless  most  care- 
fully conducted,  are  always  in  danger  of  encouraging. 

III.  Every  examiner  should,  if  possible,  see  the  whole  work  of  the 
candidates,  and  the  various  examiners  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  their  results  and  impressions.  This  rule,  frequently  as  it 
is  neglected,  seems  almost  essential  to  forming  an  equitable  estimate 
of  the  candidate's  capacities  and  acquirenients.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  each  examiner  should  pay  the  same  amount  of  attention  to. each 
department  of  the  work,  but  he  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  its 
general  quality  and  its  principal  excellences  and  defects.  When 
the  object  of  the  examination  is  the  selection  of  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  specific  duties,  this  rule  becomes  doubly  im- 
portant. Yet  in  the  examinations  for  the  public  service,  where  this 
ia  the  one  object  in  view,  it  is  systematically,  though  perhaps  im- 
avoidably,  contravened.  It  might,  however,  deserve  consideration, 
whether,  even  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing  some  of  the  subjocts  and 
options  in  these  examinations,  this  rule,  or  some  modification  of  it, 
might  not  be  introduced.  Probably  no  college  in  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge would  consent  to  elect  a  Fellow  simply  by  adding  up  marks 
contributed  by  different  examiners,  without  requiring  any  conference 
as  to  his  general  attainments  and  qualifications,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service  does  not  suffer  by 
the  present  system.  Even  in  Oxford,  the  increasing  tendency  of 
the  examiners  to  divide  the  work  amongst  them,  instead  of  holding 
themselves  severally  responsible  for  it  all,  though  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  increasing  number  of  candidates,  has  probably  had  an 
uniavourable  influence  both  on  the  character  of  the  questions  and 
on  the  results  of  the  examinations. 

lY.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  remarked  that  the  reading  and  thought 
of  the  student  must  necessarily  be  affected  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
character  of  the  questions  ordinarily  set  in  the  examinations  for 
which  he  is  preparing,  and  still  this  is  a  consideration  which 
examiners,  in  framing  their  questions,  appear  to  be  very  apt  to 
overlook.  A  student  reading  a  book  in  wHch  he  is  about  to  be 
examined,  is  apt  to  read  it  exclusively  with  a  view  to  the  questiouH 
likdy  to  be  set,  and  this,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  result- 
ing from  the  examination  system.    Now,  if  the  questions  are  very 
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Tague  or  wide,  he  naturally  reads  his  book  veiy  superficial!; 
&ct,  it  is  hardly  necessary  that  he  should  read  it  at  all,  am 
ezaminatioD  purposes,  the  notes  of  his  tutor's  lectures  may  be 
than  an  equivalent  for  any  amount  of  patient  study  on  his  own 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  questions  are  exceedingly  minute, 
sometimes  happens,  turn  on  curious  and  recondite  points  i 
might  easily  escape  the  notice  of  even  a  patient  reader,  the  sti 
has  to  "  get  up  "  hie  book  in  a  slavish  and  repulsive  fashion,  i 
is  very  likely  to  deaden  his  interest  in  that  particular  subject,  i 
in  science  and  literature  generally.  And  here  again,  he  ii 
unlikely  to  substitute  for  his  own  reading  (and  little  can  we  I 
him  for  doing  so !)  the  services  of  a  "  coach,"  who  is  acquaint 
undergraduate  language,  with  the  "tips."  Hence,  the 
importance  of  selecting  questions  which  will  at  once  serv 
purpose  of  pointing  out  to  the  student  the  proper  method  of  re 
a  book  and  of  insuring  that  he  does  read  it.  Questions  of  an 
mediate  kind  between  the  most  general  and  the  most  minu 
usually  the  best  for  this  purpose,  and  when  a  hook  has  becoi 
trite  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  new  questions  of  this  character 
better  either  to  set  tho  old  questions  over  again,  or  to  chaD| 
book,  rather  than  to  change  the  mode  of  examination.  W 
have  said  of  examination  in  books  applies,  of  course,  m 
mutandis,  to  examination  in  subjects. 

V.  Not  the  least  difficulty  connected  with  examinations  co 
in  finding  the  right  examiner.  The  ideal  arrangement  would 
to  he  that  the  teacher,  if  he  is  a  good  one,  should  examine  hi 
pupils.  In  this  way,  the  examinations  would  be  subordinated 
teaching,  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  not  the  teaching,  as  is  too 
the  case,  to  the  examinations.  In  schools  and  small  oniver 
this  arrangement  may  approximately  be  carried  out,  but  in  the 
petitive  examinations  for  the  Civil  Service  and  in  our  large  Ei 
universities  it  is  out  of  the  question.  Whether  the  arrang< 
which  now  practically  exista  in  our  universities,  according  to  ' 
a  small  number  of  the  teachers  examine  their  own  pupils  and 
of  all  the  others,  is  a  desirable,  or,  at  least,  the  most  desirable  an 
ment,  admits,  I  think,  of  much  doubt.  When  a  large  part  ( 
examination  conaigts  of  question-papers,  and  especially  when 
of  them  are  on  subjects  as  distinguished  from  books,  I  own  I  c 
aee  how  the  pupQ  can  fail  to  derive  some  advantage  from  havii 
tutor  on  the  board  of  examiners.  Of  conscious,  or  even  uncons 
partiahty  no  one  would  dream  of  accusing  an  Oxford  or  Caml 
examiner,  but  the  pupil  is  at  all  times  sufficiently  acquainte* 
his  tutor's  idiosyncrasies,  and,  when  his  tutor  is  also  his  exai 
he  can  hardly  be  expected  to  refrain  from  studying  these  id 
crasies  with  special  interest  and  attention,  and  considering  hov 
are  likely  to  rqflect  themselves  in  the  papers  of  questions.     N( 
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an  examiner,  even  if  lie  is  perfectly  just  towards  opinions  and 
methods  of  teaching  different  from  his  own,  prevent  others  from 
entertaining  the  contrary  expectation.  Hence,  the  somewhat  un- 
becoming anxiety  n'ith  which  nominations  to  the  examinerships  are 
watched  in  Oxford  both  by  tutors  and  undergraduates.  It  is  not  easy 
to  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  for,  outside  the  circle  of  teachers,  it 
would  generally  be  difficult  to  find  persons  at  once  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  work  and  sufficiently  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  universities  to  take  upon  themselves  what  is  always  a  very 
onerous,  and  often  a  very  thankless  office.  It  might,  however,  be 
an  improvement  on  the  present  system  of  appointment,  if  there  were 
a  larger  infusion  of  examiners  not  directly  engaged  in  the  teaching, 
■whenever  the  services  of  competent  persons' of  this  class  could  be 
secured  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  might  be  worth  trying  whether  the  appoint- 
ment of  examiners  from  time  to  time,  instead  of  for  periods  of  office 
as  at  present,  and  the  withholding  as  long  as  practicable  of  their 
names  from  those  interested  in  knowing  them,  might  not  have  the 
effect  of  making  the  preparation  of  tbe  candidates  less  dependent  on 
the  character  and  views,  known  or  supposed,  of  those  who  were  to 
«stimate  their  merits.  This,  it  may  he  remarked,  is  already  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  nomination  of  examiners  for  the  Civil  Service.  But 
many  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  real  remedy  for  this  and  other 
evils  connected  with  the  Oxford  examinations,  but  the  excision  from 
them  of  disputable  matter,  in  other  words,  of  recent  philosophy. 
In  some  respects,  this  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  loss,  and  yet 
it  must  be  confessed  that  thia  element  has  intruded  unduly  on  the 
older  subjects  of  examination  and  brought  with  it  many  unfore- 
seen consequences  from  which  we  would  gladly  free  ourselvea. 
Much  that  Mr.  Pattiaon  has  said  on  this  subject  both  in  his  work  on 
"Academical  Organization,"  and  in  bis  recent  Article  in  "Mind," 
appears  to  me  exaggerated,  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  feel 
tliat  there  is  an  ugly  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  examinations 
in  Oxford  dominate  the  teaching,  and  it  would  certainly  be  difficult 
to  defend  the  teaching,  at  all  points,  from  the  charges  of  superficiality 
and  sophistry.  A  healthier  tone,  it  seems  to  me,  might  be  restored 
by  reducing  the  examinations,  as  I  have  suggested  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  to  humbler  proportions.  An  examination  designed 
for  students  of  one-and-twenty  after  three  years'  residence,  and 
offering  only  two  classes  in  honours,  would  necessarily  present  a  lees 
ambitions  programme  than  the  one  which  Mr.  Pattison  has  recently 
criticised.  This  would  be  a  measure  of  relief  both  to  tutors  and 
pupils,  and  would  result,  I  believe,  not  in  less  work  being  done  than 
at  present,  but  in  the  work  done  being  sounder,  freer,  more  thorough, 
and  more  lasting. 

I  have  left  myself  but  little  space  for  considering  the  effects  of  the 
examination  system  upon  the  teachers,  and  in  the  few  remarks  which 
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I  am  about  to  make,  I  must,  conseqaeDtly,  confine  myaelf  to  Oxford. 
It  ia  undoubtedly  true,  as  we  are  now  frequently  told,  tbat  the 
Oxford  tutor  has  become  tbe  slave  of  the  examiuatiooB,  tbat  he  has 
little  time  for  bis  own  studies,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  tbat  bis  in- 
tellectual stock  of  facts  and  ideas  is  often  (tbough  to  this  there  are 
many  conepicuous  exceptions)  not  much  greater  than  that  which  he 
imparts  to  his  pupils.  He  has  long  ceased  to  enjoy  the  otium  earn 
dignitate,  which  was  the  good  fortune  of  his  predecessors,  and  which 
is  still  popularly  associated  with  his  position.  But  how  baa  this 
change  come  about,  for  it  has  not  yet,  I  believe,  taken  place  at 
Cambridge,  where  the  examinations  are,  perhaps,  a  more  absorbing 
element  in  university  life  than  even  in  Oxford  P  It  is  due  to  a 
concurrence  of  several  circumstances  which  it  would  be  tedious  and 
beyond  my  present  purpose  to  enumerate ;  but  chief  among  these, 
doubtless,  are  the  zeal  and  sense  of  duty  which,  in  recent  times,  have 
inspired  successive  generations  of  tutors,  impelling  them  to  sacrifice 
their  time,  and,  in  many  cases,  their  prospects  to  the  interests  of  their 
pupils.  The  college  tutor,  in  fact,  some  years  ago,  voluntarily  super- 
added the  functions  of  the  private  tutor  to  his  own.  This  may  have 
been  a  mistaken  course,  and  mistaken  in  the  tutor's  own  interests  it 
undoubtedly  was,  but  at  least  it  demands  sympathy  and  admiration, 
even  though,  in  some  respects,  the  consequences  may  have  been  of 
doubtful  service  to  learning  and  education.  The  tradition,  how- 
ever, having  once  been  created,  cannot  be  suddenly  changed.  The 
college  tutor  cannot  now  bid  the  undergraduates  betake  themselves  to 
private  tutors,  and  say  that  his  time  is  too  valuable  to  spend  upon  pre- 
paring them  lor  examinations.  But  still  he  need  not  despair  of  rehef, 
tbough  the  relief  may  be  distant,  and  though,  perhaps,  it  may  entail 
many  unexpected  chsngee  in  the  present  system  of  instruction.  The 
fact  is  that  the  individual  attention  paid  to  undergraduates  reading 
for  honours  is  often  far  in  excess  of  what  is  really  good  for  them,  and 
is  due  to  unhealthy  conditions  of  university  life  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  are  not  permanent.  It  is  due  partly  to  the  present  examina- 
tion system,  which  demands  knowledge,  or  rather  a  show  of  know- 
ledge, greatly  in  excess  of  what  the  student  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  gain  from  books  and  his  own  study ;  but  it  is  due,  I 
conceive,  in  a  far  greater  degree,  to  the  unwholesome  and  pernicious 
competition  which  exists  amongst  colleges.  This  competition  compels 
the  tutor  to  look  not  to  the  intellectual  improvement  of  his  pupil, 
but  to  his  chances  of  a  class.  Success  in  the  class-list  has  come  to 
be  the  one  test  of  a  tutor's  efficiency  and  the  one  end  of  his 
exertions.  A  "  good  college-"  is,  in  popular  estimation,  a  college 
which  turns  out  a  number  of  first-classmen,  without  any  regard,  by 
the-way,  to  the  advantage  which  it  may  originally  have  had  in  the 
material  supplied  to  it  by  the  schools.  Now  this  state  of  things  will 
last,  and  must,  I  think,  last,  while  the  higher  teaching  is  maWy  in 
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tlie  hands  of  the  colleges  as  distingniahed  from  the  niuTeraity. 
Transfer  the  teaching  of  the  higher  classes  of  imdergradaatea  from 
coll^Q  to  univereity  officers,  as  proposed  bj  Professor  Bonamj 
Price  in  his  lately  published  pamphlet,  and,  under  a  somewhat 
different  form,  by  myself  and  others  in  evidence  given  before 
the  Committee  of  the  Hoose  of  Conunons  on  Hr.  Ewart'a  Bill, 
and  again  before  the  more  recent  Scientific  Commission,  and  I 
believe  that  it  will  at  once  be  emancipated  from  its  present  sernle 
subjection  to  the  examination  schools;  that,  while  the  students 
gain  in  manliness  and  self-reliance,  the  teachers  will  obtain  more 
leisure  for  their  own  pursuits,  and  be  able  to  place  before  themselves 
and  their  pupils  nobler  aims,  and  a  more  exalted  standard  of  knowledge 
than  is  possible  under  the  present  circumstances  of  keen  and  inces- 
sant competition.  The  distinctions  of  the  class-lists,  under  such  s 
system,  might  possibly  come  to  be  less  prized ;  but  knowledge  and 
true  education  would  undoubtedly  be  advanced  by  it. 

Let  the  forthcoming  Commission  address  itself  to  two  problems, 
the  absorption,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  the  higher  teaching,  in 
one  great  nniversity  of  the  five-and-twenty  small  universities  which 
now  exist  in  Oxford,  and  the  provision  of  a  career  for  the  teachers, 
which  shall  enable  them  to  regard  Oxford  as  their  permanent  home ; 
and  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  create  an  asylum  for  education,  literature, 
and  science,  of  which  the  nation,  in  future  years,  will  have  no  occa- 
sion to  be  ashamed.  When  the  preponderating  motive  in  the  mind 
of  the  teacher  is,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  must  be, 
the  success  of  his  pupils  in  the  class-list,  or,  as  the  phrase  sometimes 
runs,' "  getting  classes  for  the  college,"  we  can  hardly  expect  much 
enthusiasm  for  learning,  or  any  very  exalted  ideal  of  education. 
Again,  it  is  idle  to  expect  bricks  without  straw,  and  a  profession 
which  holds  out  no  reasonable  prospect  of  an  opportunity  of  settling 
in  life  is  not  likely  to  be  attractive,  especially  in  a  country  like 
England,  where  the  prizes  of  other  professions  (including  that  of 
the  directly  competing  profession  of  the  schoolmaster)  are  so  large 
and  80  numerous.  Considerable  as  are  the  corporate  revenues  of  the 
universities  and  colleges,  there  are  hardly  a  dozen  places  in  either 
university  which  offer  a  decent  competence  to  the  teacher,  unless 
coupled  with  the  restriction  of  celibacy  (the  headships,  of  course,  I 
exclude,  as  not  directly  connected  with  the  teaching).  Hence  that 
uneasiness  about  the  future,  and  that  constant  hankering  after  some 
other  profession,  which  are  so  notable  among  the  younger  reaidents, 
and  which  must  necessarily  be  so  unsettling  as  to  render  almost 
impossible  a  life  really  devoted  to  study  and  learning.  A  man, 
who  is  always  thinking  of  quitting  his  house,  naturally  does  not 
take  much  pains  to  improve  it.  About  the  diagnosis,  at  least,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Kor  can  there,  I  take  it,  be  much  doubt  amongst 
impartial  observers  as  to  the  nature  of  the  required  remedies. 

T.  FowLEJV„g|c 


A  NATIONAL  TRAINING  TO  ARMS. 

The  queetioQ  of  the  maiatenauce  of  our  land  forces  in  a  condition 
of  efficiency,  while  adhering  to  our  proud  national  principle  of 
voluntary  enlistment  for  the  regular  army,  is  one  which  appears  to 
me  tA  hare  become  now,  the  most  pressing  that  Parliament  has  to 
deal  with. 

If  a  sudden  war  takes  us  almost  unprepared,  as  it  would  do  within 
the  next  four  years,  from  the  want  of  efficient  reserves,  though  we 
Bhould  eventually  come  out  of  it  victorious,  yet  we  should  do  so 
crippled  with  a  doubled  debt,  after  tho  expenditure  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives,  and  all  those  reforms  that  we  are  looking  forward 
1o,  would  then  be  necessarily  postponed  for  thirty  years.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  found  fully  prepared  in  the  political  crisis  which  is 
fast  approaching,  no  one  will  venture  to  assail  us ;  our  legitimate 
interests  will  be  respected.  We  may  stave  war  off  for  a  whole 
generation, — ^nay  we  may  postpone  it  altogether  as  far  as  England 
is  concerned.  An  instant  preparedness,  therefore,  is  not  only  our 
test  policy  of  insurance ;  it  is  a  sacred  duty  that  we  owe  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  world,  in  the  interests  of  the  general  peace. 

The  recent  so-called  mobilisation  of  the  army  comes  most  oppor- 
tunely at  this  moment  to  enable  us  to  take  stock  of  our  means  of 
offence  and  defence.  As  a  means  of  bringing  home  to  every  mind 
in  the  nation  our  present  lamentable  weakness  and  the  knowledge 
of  what  we  want  to  complete  our  power,  it  will  do  a  great  national 
service  at  this  jimcture,  and  we  must  hail  its  promulgation  accord- 
ingly. If  it  proclaims  the  fact  that  we  are  about  65,000  men  short 
of  the  war  establishment  of  the  Infantry  of  the  Line  and  the  Militia 
taken  together ;  and  that  we  can  barely  muster  342  out  of  the  720 
iield-guns  represented  as  necessary  for  our  eight  Army  Corps,  it 
■cannot  be  too  strongly  or  repeatedly  impressed  on  the  nationaL 
understanding.  And  the  country  owes  Sir  Charles  Ellice,  the  Quarter- 
master-Qeneral,  its  grateful  thanks. 

I  have  said  that  the  main  gain  of  the  mobilisation  scheme  is 
to  teach  us  how  little  we  have,  still  more  how  very  much  we  have 
not  got.  Thence  an  easy  inductive  step  is,  how  are  we  to  supply  the 
great  and  acknowledged  deficiencies  ? 

Let  us  apply  ourselves  to  the  examination  of  the  figures  of  our 
availabie  Army  ia  detail.  AVhcn  we  come  to  test  our  power  for 
offensive  foreign  war  {and  all  effective  defence  of  our  scattered 
empire  necessarily  involves  war  abroad  on  some  part  of  the  field), 
the  mournful  fact  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  we  are  very  little  more 
than  half  as  strong  as  in  justice  to  ourselves  we  ought  to  be. 
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The  recent  cbtuiges  in  our  army  orgonizatioa,  though  they  have  made 
us  infinitely  stronger  than  ever  we  were  before,  as  I  propose  to  show 
by  a  few  simple  figures  farther  on,  have  not  produced  results  in  any 
sort  of  way  proportionate,  even  for  our  limited  policy,  to  the  gigantic 
strides  made  in  the  same  time  by  other  Powers.  We  have  perhaps 
doubled  our  former  fighting  power,  as  it  stood  twenty  years  ago. 
They  have  quadrupled  and  quintupled  theirs,  nay,  multiplied  it  by 
ten  in  some  cases. 

Let  us  compare  then,  our  present  effective  force,  with  that  we 
had  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  "War  in  February,  1854.  It 
was  then  with  great  difBculty,  and  only  after  eix.  months'  delay, 
that  we  could  put  30  battalions,  or  some  27,150  in&ntry;  3,000 
cavalry ;  and  92  field-guns,  into  the  field.  I  maintain  that  we  could 
now,  from  the  forces  in  Great  Britain  alone,  and  without  draw- 
ing upon  India  or  the  colonies  for  a  man,  put  into  first  line,  at 
about  forty-two  days'  notice,  about  50,000  good  infantry,  4,600 
excellent  cavalry,  and  252  field-guns,  right  well  equipped.  The 
artillery,  moreover,  could  be  reinforced  at  another  month's  notice, 
to  buy  the  extra  horses,  up  to  342  guns,  or  rather  more  than  6 
guns  to  every  thousand  men.  No  foreign  army  has  more  than 
3|  to  the  thousand.  The  guns  and  equipment  for  36  more  batteries, 
or  216  guns,  stand  ready  in  Woolwich  Arsenal.  The  Depot 
brigade  and  the  Army  and  Militia  Reserve  would  give  the  men. 
And  this  force  sent  abroad  would  still  leave  us  about  20,000  more 
fair  infantry  at  home,  to  supply  the  casualties  of  the  field  as  they 
arose ;  and  this  is  still  irrespective  of  some  8  to  10,000  more  old 
soldiers,  discharged  ten-years'  men,  whom  we  could  without  difficulty 
raise  by  special  war  bounties  in  a  few  weeks.  And  343  guns  sent 
abroad  would  still  leave  126  field-guns,  or  21  skeleton  field-batteries, 
at  home. 

To  have  accomplished  so  much  in  four  years,  for  this  improvement 
in  strength  dates  almost  entirely  from  Mr.  Cardwell's  reforms  of 
1870-71,  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  war-minister,  who  then, 
for  the  first  time,  introduced  the  principles  of  a  methodical  and 
symmetrical  organization  into  our  hitherto  chaotic  system.  More- 
over, we  had  in  1854  only  44  battalions  at  home ;  we  have  now  77,  of 
which  50  could,  as  I  have  said,  be  put  at  once  into  first  line  ;  we  had, 
as  late  as  1870,  only  180  efiective  field-guns  ;  we  have  now  342,  of 
which  at  least  252,  or  42  batteries,  could  be  put  into  first  line  with 
six  weeks'  warning,  and  the  rest,  or  90  more,  a  month  later.  We  had 
in  1854  no  Beserves  whatsoever,  we  have  now  some  36,000.  These 
great  results  apeak  for  themselvee.  When  the  bitterness  and  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  abolition  of  purchase  have  died  away,  and  men 
come  to  judge  the  past  fairly,  history  will  do  justice  to  the  states- 
man whose  sole  conception  and  work  these  great  and  solid  improve- 
ments have  been. 
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But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  come  to  look  at  the  compoflitioQ 
of  Hie  60  battalions  we  should  be  able  to  send  into  the  field,  the 
result  is  anything  but  satisfactory. 

Let  us  look  at  it  a  little  in  detail.  The  50  first  battalions  for 
service  on  their  present,  or  peace,  Btrengtb  could  barely  furnish 
between  them  25,000  effective  rank  and  file,  including  3  battalions 
of  Gnarda,  but  deducting  casualties.  Their  war  strength  is  50,000 
men,  consequently  the  balance,  or  25,000  men,  would  have  to  be 
drawn  from  the  three  following  sources.  First,  partly  from  the  23 
line  battalions  left  at  home  (which,  as  they  would  themselves  be  wanted 
shortly  after,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  weaken  too  much) ;  second, 
from  the  Army  Besorve  and  the  depots  ;  and  third,  from  the  Militia 
Reserve. 

Let  us  see  what  each  supply  would  afford.  Leaving  out  of  sight 
the  3  battalions  of  Guards,  which  would  form  as  a  brigade  a  part  of 
the  expeditionary  force,  and  which  would  be  easily  brought  up  to 
1,000  rank  and  file  each  from  the  4  other  battalions  of  the  brigade 
remaining  at  home,  we  now  deal  with  the  47  line  battalions  which 
stand  first  on  the  list  for  foreign  service. 

lUnk  *iid  TOe. 
The&rst    4  odIj  of  these  now  Btimd  «t   820X4=3,280 

Tli»ii6xtnat 600X11=6.600 

The  next  32  at 620x32=14,640 

Nominal  strength  of  47  battaliona.  Total    26,520 

This  is  their  nominal  or  supposed  strength :  but  we  must  count 
upon,  at  least,  one-fifth,  or  20  per  cent,  being  unfit  for  service, 
as  either  too  old,  and  waiting  for  pension,  or  too  young  for  the 
hardships  of  the  field,  or  sick  in  hospitals  and  in  'prisons.  Making 
this  moderate  deduction,  therefore,  our  47  battalions  would  number 
but  21,216  men  fit  for  the  field.  Kow  for  the  means  of  reinforcing 
them.  It  is  obviously  desirable  at  the  beginning  of  a  war  to  startwith 
as  many  thoroughly  trained  soldiers  as  possible.  The  first  step,  there- 
fore, would  be  to  draw  upon  the  23  line  battalions  remaining  at  home. 
These  stand  at  a  strength  of  520  rank  and  file  each.  The  utmost 
number,  therefore,  that  could  be  safely  taken  from  each,  so  as  to  leave 
them  fit  eventually  to  take  the  field  themselves,  would  be  200  men. 
This  even  is  straining  the  drain  beyond  prudence,  though  necessity 
would  compel  it.  From  the23  home  battalions,200x23=  46,000men. 
The  Army  Reserve,  begun  in  1867,  but  into  which,  be  it  observed, 
no  men  of  those  enlisted  for  six  years'  service  since  1870  under 
Mr.  Cardwell's  scheme  have  yet  passed,  muster  on  paper,  7,900  men ; 
all  trained  soldiers.  Doubts  have  been  expressed  of  the  existence  of 
this  Reserve.  I  think  these  doubts  are  not  well  founded.  All  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  with  the  small  exception  of  only  5*8  per  cent,  of  them, 
the  whtde  number  have  regularly  appeared  for  payment  quarterly 
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for  tlie  last  four  years.  However,  I  will  count  upon  only  5,000  men 
firom  this  source,  because  many  of  the  7,900,  though  good  for  garrison 
work,  are,  as  I  aaw  last  year,  much  too  old  for  the  field. 

Thus  far  we  have  counted  upon  only  good  and  thoroughly  trained 
soldiers.  But  we  have  as  yet  gathered  only  30,816  of  the  47,000 
waoting  to  complete  our  line  tield  force.  From  this  moment  the 
remaining  sources  we  have  to  draw  upon  are  not  nearly  so  satis- 
factory. The  34  brigade  depdts  already  formed,  and  37  depdta 
attached  to  regiments,  have  a  nominal  strength  of  7,992.  We  might 
safely  draw  from  ^is  source  3,000  men. 

Now,  there  remains  only  the  Militia  Heserve  to  draw  upon.  These 
number  nominally  28,900  men.  That  number,  fully,  has  been 
present  at  the  last  three  annmil  trainings ;  it  amounted  in  1871  to 
81,000  present.  But  probably  3,600  of  these  (the  War  OfBce 
returns  do  not  show  the  exact  number)  belong  to  the  Militia  Artillety 
Keserve,  therefore  would  be  required  to  reinforce  their  own  arm 
'of  the  service;  deducting  10  per  cent,  of  the  remainder,  a  very 
modest  estimate,  as  unfit  for  immediate  servioe,  we  get  about  31,960 
men  to  fill  up  the  line.  Of  these,  13,184  would  go  to  the  47  field 
battalions.  The  rest  would  join  the  23  battalions  remaining  at 
home,  tmd  whcnn  we  have  just  depleted  of  4,600  soldiers,  and  which 
they  would  bring  up  to  nearly  their  full  strength  of  1,000  rank  and 
file  each.  To  recapitulate,  our  47  field  line  battalions  would  be  made 
up  to  war  strength  as  follows : — 


o».^^ 

Komiosl 
etreagth. 

Unfit  and 

EflMtiTe. 

at  home      .        .        .        .        j 
Army  Beserre       .... 
From  the  depdta    .... 
Militia  fioserre  (infantry) 

26,620 
11,960 

7,900 
7,9it2 
24,400 

5,304 

2,(100 
'2,440 

21,216 
( take  only 
\      4.600 
5,000 
3,000 
13,184  • 

Total  effective  of  the  47  Hue  battaliona. 

The  three  battalions  of  Goords      .... 

47,000 
3,000 

Total  field  infantry 

80,000 

But  here  comes  the  weakness  of  our  position.  Of  these  47,000, 
about  31,000  would  be  thoroughly  formed  soldiers.  The  other  16,000 
would  be  scarcely  trained  at  all.  Those  who  had  had  most  military 
experience  would  have  been  out  at  say  three  annual  militia  trainings 
of  one  month  each.  Those  few  who  had  joined  the  Militia  Reserve 
since  1874  would  have  been  out  for  twelve  weeks'  drill,  and  in  so 
far,  better  than  the  others.  ' 

(1}  The  oth'V  8,776  wonld  go  to  fill  op  the  twenty-tbiee  weakened  home  hattaliona. 
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But  the  great  weakness  of  onr  present  transition  state,  terrible 
for  a  soldier  to  contemplate,  vho  knows  how  the  regimental  esprit 
de  torps  is  the  backhone  of  our  army,  is  that  in  addition  to  nearly 
one-third  not  being  soldiers  at  all,  almost  three-Ji/lhs  of  the  whole  Field 
army  would  be  men  who  would  be  entirely  new  to  their  regiments,  new  to 
their  companies,  new  to  their  officers;  and  who  had  tieter  seen  their  comrades 
in  their  lives  be/ore,  till  within  per/taps  six  weeks  of  going  into  the  afield, 
where  t/tey  might  have  to  oppose  men  who— under  any  one  of  the  foreign 
systems — were  all  serving  beside  comrades  and  under  officers  whom  they 
had  known  and  worked  with  for  years.  I  wish  to  speak  with  all 
moderation,  and  without  exaggeration.  But  this  is  emphatically  not 
the  composition  of  an  army  such  as  England,  in  justice  to  the 
ancient  renown  of  her  soldiers,  in  common  fairness  to  the  generals 
who  were  to  lead  them,  against  numerical  odds  perhaps  of  three  to 
one,  ought  to  put  into  the  field  to  sustain  her  honour.  The  men 
from  the  Militia  Heserve  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  equal  to  the  average 
of  their  countrymen  both  in  spirit  and  in  physique.  But  they 
simply  are  not  soldiers.  Th^  have  learnt  the  use  of  their  arms ; 
those  regiments  which  I  have  myself  had  to  inspect  have  man<eQTred 
very  fairly  well ;  they  have  done  wonders  in  fact,  considering  their 
short  training.  But  they  have  not  learnt  the  habits  of  discipline ; 
the  instinct  of  the  soldier,  the  mutual  reliance  and  confidence  in 
their  comrades  and  their  officers,  which  makes  a  man  ready  to  do 
and  dare  anything,  and  which  it  takes  at  least  two  years,  and  perhaps 
three,  to  instil  into  an  Englishman.  And,  be  it  remarked,  every 
battalion  and  every  company  of  the  whole  field  force,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  three  battalionsofOuords,  and  the  four  first  line  battalions, 
who  stand  at  820  men,  would  be  composed,  in  half,  if  not  in  three- 
fifths  of  its  whole  strength,  of  these  untrained  and  new  men — 
soldiers  only  in  name. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  has  caused  this  ?  How  is  it  we  have  not 
larger  trained  Beserves?  I  can  only  reply  that  the  one  unac- 
countable oversight  of  Lord  Cardwell's  organization  appears  to  bo 
that  in  the  beginning  of  1872,  after  a  system  of  short  service  had 
been  decided  upon,  which,  at  six  years'  service  in  the  ranks  and  six  in 
the  Reserve  would,  if  the  army  had  been  kept  at  f  uU  strength,  have 
given  us  in  the  year  1882 — 83  a  maximum  Keserve  of  trained  soldiers 
of  75,000  to  80,000  men,  it  was  unaccountably  overlooked  that  to 
produce  this  Beserve  the  line  battalions  must  be  kept  for  four  or  five 
years  at  an  increased  figure. 

The  attainment  of  this  Keserve  in  the  given  time  depended  wholly 
on  two  conditions  : — 

First.  The  enlistment  for  six  years  of  from  30,000  to  32,000 
recruits  annually. 

Second.    The  passing  into  the  Reserve  of  a  consequent  and  cor- 
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ree^nding  flow  of  from  20,000  to  22,000  men  aimually.  This 
required  a  temporary  increase  of  the  Establishment ;  in  place  of 
which,  however,  the  inexplicable  oveTsight  was  committed  of  reducing 
the  Establishment,  between  1st  Janoaiy,  1872,  and  the  end  of  1873, 
by  more  than  8,000  men,  principally  in  the  line  iufiintry :  conse- 
queitly,  instead  of  acme  32,000  recruits  being  required  annually,  on 
which  calculation  the  future  force  of  the  Reserve  was  based,  only 
18,000  to  20,000  have  been  enlisted  ;  and  the  number  of  men  to  pass 
into  the  Reserve  in  the  corresponding  years  has  been  of  course  pro- 
portionately reduced. 


TABLE  OF  MEN  ENLISTED  IN  EACH  YEAE,  AND  OP  THE 
NtlMBEE  THAT  WILL  PASS  INTO  THE  EESEEVE  IN  THE 
COEKESPONDING  YEAE,   SIX  TEAES  LATER. 


Number  (olbtod  Ibi  Short  8«rTi» 
incuhyw. 

"-atrss",!— 

Twr. 

Samba  otUm. 

Nomber. 

IntbeyW' 

1870 
1871 

1872 
1873 

2,402 
9,145 
10,261 
9,634 

1,647 
6,230 
7,67fi 

7,744 

1.411 
fi,234 
3,970 
5,560 

1876 
1877 

1878 
1879 

1880 

1881 

,1882—3 

Total    . 

17,196 

18,176 

About    1 
7.480    f 
7,854 
7,854 

The  W»r  Offloe  S«tan>  don  not  go 
t»>«nd  1678,  but  hM  beta  a(£- 

T«r. 

1874 
1S75 
1876 

12,856 
f       Ab<rat       1 
I        13,924       j 
(Say  the  same,! 
I       13,924       i 

on  readi-) 
a  total  of 1 

ToWUbi. 

InUieTe". 

About 

41,363 

1883—84, 

A  very  wide  and  sad  deficiency  from  the  75,000  to  80,000  which 
the  Reserve  was  expected  to  produce  by  that  time  ! 

Also,  in  consequence  of  very  few  men  having  enlisted  for  short 
service  in  1870-71,  when  the  idea  bad  not  yet  firmly  taken  root, 
next  year,  1876,  only  1,460  men  will  pass  into  the  Reserve ;  and  it 
will  only  be  in  1877  that  any  considerable  number,  and  then  only 
between  5,000  and  6,000,  will  go  into  it.  The  actual  numbers  are 
given  on  this  page,  from  an  actuarial  calculation  made  in  the  War 
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Office,  and  granted  to  me  as  a  return  hj  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  on  my  m^otion  of  the  28th  April,  1875. 

The  difficolty,  then,  that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  the  fiiture,  and 
the  rapidly  approaching  future,  is  this :— ■ 

The  R^erve  which  we  have  been  looking  forward  to  will,  it  is 
now  certain,  be  formed  far  more  slowly  than  any  one  ever  anticipated, 
and  will  never  reach  the  expected  total.  In  four  years  hence,  or  the 
end  of  187!),  it  will  only  have  amounted  to  about  18,000  men;  while 
the  present  existing  Reserve  of  7,900  will  by  that  time  be  reduced 
by  one-half,  from  the  men's  terms  of  service  gradually  expiring  in 
the  interim.  From  both  sources,  then,  we  cannot  count,  at  the  end 
of  1879,  upon  more  than  about  22,000  in  the  Reserve. 

The  Militia  Reserve  of  28,000  of  very  partially  trained  men  is 
therefore  our  main,  if  not  our  only  stand-by,  if  war  overtakes  va  in 
the  interval.  The  8udd«i  influx  into  the  ranks  of  the  field  army, 
on  the  outbreak  of  war,  of  more  than  one-half  of  nearly  untrainsd 
men  incorporated  into  every  .battalion  and  company,  is,  as  every 
soldier  of  experience  will  admit,  enough  to  jeopardise  the  value  of 
the  whole  army  as  a  reliable  fighting  force. 

Having  examined  the  questions  of  numbers,  and  of  military 
efficiency  as  regards  training,  let  us  now  look  at  the  much  disputed 
point  of  physique  of  the  men  enlisted  since  1870,  on  which  so  much 
was  said,  well  and  indifferently,  last  Session.  Lord  Elcho,  Hr. 
Holms,  and  Colonel  Mure,  have  not  hesitated  to  describe  l^em 
as  "  wretehed  boys,"  "  miserable  weeds,"  the  "  waifs  and  strays 
of  society."  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  on  the  other  hand,  have  always  maintained  that,  though 
they  are  undoubtedly  younger  than  the  men  we  used  to  get  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  though  the  larger  proportion  of  young  men, 
amounting  to  200  or  300  in  each  battalion,  therefore  gives  an  appear- 
ance of  feebleness  to  the  whole,  yet  they  are  good  stufif,  improvable 
in  time ;  and  when  well  fed  and  cared  for,  rapidly  growing  into  stout 
and  efficient  soldiers  after  from  two  to  three  years. 

I  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  have 
had  exceptional  facilities  for  doing  so. 

Out  of  thirty  years  that  I  have  had  the  honour  to  serve  her 
Majesty,  the  last  eighteen  years  have  been  almost  continnally  on  the 
general  staff,  in  both  the  two  great  departments  of  the  army.  This 
has  brought  me  in  contect,  daily  and  hourly,  with  almost  every 
regiment  in  the  service.  In  India,  in  Persia,  on  the  Aldershot  staff, 
in  Australia,  New  Zealand,-  Canada,  and  finally  for  four  years  in 
Ireland,  I  have  been  brought  into  constant  communication  with  every 
one  of  the  141  battalions  of  the  line,  except  thirteen. 

The  opinion  I  have  arrived  at,  then,  is  that  the  men  we  have  been 
getting  since  1870  are  most  decidedly  of  considerably  lower  standard, 
both  in  height  and  physique,  tban  those  we  used  to  get  thirty  years 
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ago,  and  especiallf  at  tlie  time  of  tbe  IriBli  &mine  of  1847.  In  1870-1 
and  part  of  1 872,  a  very  large  influx  of  TCiry  inferior  lade  took  place ; 
mostly  from  the  brigade  dep6ts,  and  especially  from  certain  brigade 
depots  in  particular,  wbich  it  would  be  invidious  to  particulanBe. 
Boys  of  16  and  17  declaring  themselvea  to  be  18,  were  cardessly 
paMed  into  tlie  service  witbout  sufficient  examination  and  supervision. 
In  tbe  latter  half  of  1872  this,  however,  improved  most  decidedly ; 
principally  because  of  the  attention  repeatedly  drawn  to  the  subject 
by  Lords  Strathnairn  and  Sandhurst  in  the  House  of  Lords.  As  the 
brigade  dep6t  system  has  gradually  got  into  better  working  order  (and 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  half  developed  yet),  selection 
in  recruiting  has  been  more  carefully  made.  In  1874,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  1875,  moat  commanding  officers  declare  themselves  satisfied 
with  the  quality  of  their  recruits.  Yet  not  one  of  them  Would,  I  am 
persuaded,  either  desire  or  venture  te  assert  that  there  is  any  dom- 
pariaon  at  all  in  physique  between  these  men,  and  those  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years  ago.  They  are  younger,  shorter,  and 
weaker.  And  be  it  remembered  that  with  a  short-service  system, 
such  as  we  have  entered  upon  since  1871,  it  is  more  than  ever 
essential  that  we  should  beghi  with  a  well-developed  lad  not  much 
tmder  30  years  of  age.  For  when  we  enlisted  men  for  21  years,  it 
did  not  matter  if  a  considerable  proportion  began  at  16  and  17.  They 
were  lost  sight  of  in  the  large  preponderance  of  older  soldiers ;  and  as 
they  had  to  serve  for  half  a  life-time,  if  they  developed  into  stalwart 
men  after  five  or  six  years'  service,  our  object  was  accomplished. 
But  now  the  very  essence  of  the  Reserve  system  is,  that  you  should 
pass  men  rapidly  into  it,  in  considerable  numbers,  after  three  to  six 
years.  And  if  you  get  your  recruit  at  17,  ha  is  only  20  by  the  time 
he  ought  to  be  passing  into  the  Reserve ;  and  he  is  neither  a  soldier, 
nor  even  a  full-grown  man  then. 

Mr.  Hardy  has  moat  wisely  persevered  in  maintaining  the  brigade 
depote,  in  spite  of  the  ignorant  clamour  raised  against  them  by  those 
who  cannot  understand  the  immense  advantages :  First,  of  a  local 
militery  connection,  such  as  the  Highland  and  the  Irish  regiments 
have  alone  maintained  during  the  last  seventy  years.  Second,  of  the 
grand  saving  of  labour,  time,  and  confusion,  in  ev^it  of  war  or  invasion, 
in  having  the  work  of  the  Militia  and  Volunteers,  and  the  depdts  of 
the  line,  ofecentralized  in  the  able  hands  of  sixty-six  selected  Colonels, 
commanding  at  as  many  local  centres,  instead  of  being  all  thrust  at 
once,  amidst  indescribable  hurry  and  disorder,  on  the  already  over- 
burdened Chiefs  of  tbe  Auxiliary  Forces  at  the  "War  Office.  Never 
was  money  better  spent  than  that  which  shall  make  this  system  of 
decentralized  work  perfect  and  complete. 

Having  now  endeavoured  to  give  the  facte  of  our  present 
army  condition,  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  without  party  bias. 
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let  me  Biun  up  with  a  general  reTiGW  of  the  results  of  what  has 
been  done  eince  1870.  This  will  come  most  suitably  perhaps  in 
the  form  of  two  questions,  and  their  answers. 

First. — Do  the  results  of  the  new  system,  up  to  the  present  time, 
giTe  ue  reasonable  hope  that  it  will  answer  the  national  expectation  ? 

Second. — May  we  rely  upon  a  steady  flow  hereafter  of  from 
25,000  to  32,000  young  men  annually,  on  the  present  terms  and 
inducements  of  voluntary  enlistment  and  of  flt  age  and  {^ysique  to 
fiU  the  ranks  of  our  army,  and  to  allow  of  a  corresponding  draught 
of  20,000  trained  soldiers,  of  about  24  years  of  age,  annually  to  the 
Reserve? 

I  wish  I  could  answer  the  first  question  without  any  qualification 
whatever.  I  can  only  do  so,  with  the  following  material  modifica^ 
tion  :  This  depends  entirely  upon  our  having  the  necessary  time 
of  iminterrupted  peace  allowed  to  us.  The  Beserve  system  will  be 
at  its  maximum  in  the  year  1883.  It  will  certainly  not,  at  the 
present  rate  of  progress,  give  us  80,000  men  in  that  year,  but  only 
between  40,000  and  45,000.  If  these  figures  are  to  be  exceeded  it 
must  be  either  by  the  enlistment  of  older  men,  or  by  drafting  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men  of  three  years'  service  into  the  Reserve. 

To  the  second  question  I  answer  unhesitatingly :  A  review  of 
the  results,  till  now,  gives  us  no  reasonable  hope  whatever  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  keep  up  the  sufficient  supply  of  serviceable  men ; 
especiaUy  after  1877,  when  5,334  men  will  go  to  the  Reserve  and 
some  29,000  will  consequently  be  wanted  for  the  army. 

The  army  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies  (excluding  India)  is  now 
4,000  below  its  proper  strength,  even  on  a  reduced  peace  establish- 
ment. The  ArtiUery  are  1,200  short  in  gunners,  consequently  in 
big  and  powerfiil  men.  They  can  get  as  many  dwarfish  drivers  as 
they  please.  The  Guards  again,  tall  men  of  large  chest  measurement, 
are  420  short ;  or  nearly  the  strength  of  a  battalion  of  the  line,  out 
of  a  small  peace  establishment  of  5,250.'  Though  the  past  winter 
has  been  one  of  exceptional  depression  in  the  coal  and  iron  trades, 
and  slackness  of  business  generally,  when  it  might  naturally  be 
expected  that,  as  in  former  similar  cases,  recruits  would  come 
forward  briskly,  the  report  of  the  Inspector- General  shows  a  falUng 
off  of  tu-arly  2,000  in  recruits  ahne,  as  compared  tcith  last  year. 

What  further  is  wanted  to  prove  that  the  su£Gcient  supply  of 
moderately  powerful  men  is  already  exhausted,  even  before  the 
coming  drain  of  the  Reserve  scheme  has  begun  to  tell?  Does  any- 
body suppose  this  state  of  things  will  improve?  It  is  to  be 
devoutly  hoped  not,    for   it    simply    means  (hat  the  country  is 

(1)  So  mnch  a  the  labour  of  big  men  like  the  Ooarda  in  demand,  that  I  am  told  il  it 
an  ordioarf  practice  for  employen  to  pay  the  money  to  potchiMe  tlieiT  diachargci, 
eveo  nithout  any  guotantee  that  they  will  remain  with  them. 
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BO  Ttcli  and  prosperous,  that  the  labour  of  big  men,  of  good 
constitutioii  and  decent  charactor,  can  command  its  own,  and  an  ever- 
increasing  price.  This  is  highly  satisfactory  to  the  political 
economist,  but  it  is  madness  and  distraction  to  the  economical  army 
reformer.  And  it  can't  improve ;  but  must  get  worse.  There  is 
raanifestly  no  elasticity  in  the  system ;  no  vitality,  much  lees  any 
steady  flow  of  men  that  would  give  any  large  margin  to  come  and 
go  upon. 

We  are  4,000  below  the  established  strength  now;  reduced  age 
and  reduced  physique  notwithstanding.  We  shall  be  many  thou- 
sands short,  OS  soon  as  the  draught  to  the  Beserve  begins  in  1877. 
Evidently  on  the  first  strain  of  war  the  supply  of  men  would  collapse 
altogether.  It  is  better  that  we  should  acknowledge  the  truth  now, 
when  it  may  be  remedied,  than  four  or  five  years  hence,  when  it 
may  be  fatally  too  late. 

Let  us  look  at  the  question  of  physique  again,  for  a  moment, 
&om  the  point  of  view  of  the  real  test  of  armies,  namely,  the  march- 
ing power  of  their  infantry.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  see  something  of 
hard  marching  in  my  time.  On  the  IGth  July,  1857,  at  my  father's 
battle  of  Gawnpore,  where  he  beat  the  Kana  in  the  fiill  flush  of  his 
treacherous  triumph  over  the  luckless  but  heroic  handful  who 
defended  Wheeler's  entrenchment,  the  test  put  upon  our  force  was 
not  so  much  one  of  fighting  as  of  marching  power. 

The  men  who  saved  India  that  day,  the  eight  hundred  grand 
tough  old  soldiers  of  the  78th  Ilighlanders,  64th  and  84th 
regiments,  and  1st  Madras  Fusiliers,  represented  1,400  who 
paraded  for  the  march  that  morning.  Between  3  a.m.  and  7  p.u. 
they  marched  that  day  twenty^six  miles  under  a  frightful  sun,  and 
fought  hard  for  four  hours  afterwards.  They  had,  moreover,  come 
u  hundred  miles  in  the  five  previous  days,  with  one  halt  to  destroy 
Futtehpore  town,  always  under  the  July  sun  of  Central  India. 
Moreover,  to  add  to  the  immense  physical  strain,  from  causes  beyond 
control  in  that  rapid  advance,  and  in  spite  of  the  utmost  eflforts  of 
the  Commissariat  officers,  most  of  the  men  had  had  no  regular  meat 
meal  for  over  forty-eight  hours.  The  meat  killed  for  them  on  the 
14th  of  July  had  become  putrid,  from  the  intense  heat,  before  it 
could  be  issued.  On  the  15th  they  fought  twice,  and  got  to  their 
halting  ground  at  dark ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  stoppage  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Paudoo  just  behind  them,  moat  of  the  men  were 
asleep,  dead  beat,  before  the  hard  ration  of  bullock-beef  could  be 
brought  over  and  issued  to  them,  Being  left  uncooked,  it  was  spoilt 
again  by  the  tremendous  heat  before  daylight,  and  the  men  threw  it 
nway  in  disgust.  The  tinned  meats  and  preserved  rations  that  have 
isaved  many  an  over>marched  soldier's  life  in  later  wars,  by  coming  at 
the  very  nick  of  time,  were  not  known  in  those  days.     They  got 
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nothing  but  biscuit  that  night,  and  only  a  little  more  biecuit  and  some 
porter  at  the  short  halt  before  they  vent  into  aotion  on  the  16th. 

A  greater  teet  of  bodily  endurance  and  toughness  probably  never 
was  applied.  It  was  lucky  there  was  no  largo  admixture  of  pretty 
short-service  striplings  there,  but  all  big,  gaunt,  bearded  men 
thirty  years  old  and  more.  At  the  close  of  that  memorable  day, 
of  the  16th  of  July,  as  darkness  fell  just  as  the  last  of  the  enemy's 
guns  was  wrested  from  them,  we  had  not  eight  hundred  men,  all  told, 
left  in  line.  In  spite  of  almost  superhuman  efforts,  the  rest  had 
either  straggled,  fallen  to  tho  rear  exhausted  (in  which  case  many 
were  cut  np  by  the  rebel  cavalry),  were  detached  guarding  baggage 
and  captured  guns,  or  were  killed  or  wounded.  We  had  not  a  single 
gun  in  line ;  the  draught-bullocks,  exhausted  even  more  than  the 
men,  were  stuck  fast  in  a  ploughed  field  a  mile  behind.  At  that 
moment  the  fate  of  British  India  hung  in  the  balance.  It  hung  on 
the  strength  and  endurance — the  marching  power,  in  fact — of  those 
eight  hundred  well-proved  soldiers,  the  sturdy  remains  of  half  as  many 
more  who  could  not  keep  up.  Three  of  the  regiments  were  fortunately 
composed  of  men  averaging  twelve  years'  service,  and  seasoned,  not 
weak«ied,  by  an  average  residence  of  about  eight  years  in  India. 
Those  three  regiments  had  each  from  320  to  250  men  in  line.  The 
fourth  regiment,  largely  composed  of  recruits,  of  equally  high  spirit 
certainly,  and  who  displayed  repeatedly  a  temper  and  dash  never 
surpassed  in  war,  had  hardy  120  men  to  the  front.  The  rest,  poor 
lads !  though  they  staggered  on  till  they  were  nearly  blind  with 
exhaustion,  nerved  by  the  hope  of  saving  their  countrywomen  and 
children,  simply  could  not  keep  up.  They  had  either  to  be  left  with 
the  baggage,  or  dropped  by  the  road-side.  I  say  nothing  of  moral 
endurance  or  of  courage ;  they  are  the  natural  inheritance  of  our 
whole  race,  mature  men  and  fledglings  alike  ;  but  I  do  say  unhesitat- 
ingly that  the  "staying"  power  of  those  eight  hundred  tried  old 
soldiers  held  India  for  England  that  day.  At  the  decisive  moment 
tho  rush  with  the  bayonet,  and  that  alone,  did  the  work,  and  those 
eight  hundred  tough  old  soldiers  carried  aU  before  them  without  a 
check. 

But  if  even  one-third  of  those  1,490  men  we  mustered  that  day  had 
beenof  the  average  quality,  age,  strength,  andsizeofmore  than  half  of 
each  of  our  present  Aldershot  battalions,  I  fear  much  the  result  would 
have  been  widely  different.  Their  hearts  would  have  been  just  as 
big,  but  more  than  half  of  them  would  have  been  simply  not  equal 
to  the  continued  physical  effort  of  so  tremendous  a  strain. 

Let  me  call  to  mind  again  what  I  saw  in  France  in  the  last  week 
of  August,  1870.  The  First  and  Second  German  armies  united  under 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  were  holding  Bazaine  locked  fast  up  in 
Metz,  Their  Third  army,  under  the  Grown  Prince  of  Prussia,  and 
their  Fourth  army,  under  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  both  nndei 
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the  immediate  commaad  of  the  Emperor  himself,  were  pressing  on 
towards  Chalons,  expecting  to  meet  HucMahon  at  hay  there.  I  was 
some  miles  behind  their  centre ;  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  a  peace- 
ful spectator  in  war,  trying  to  do  a  little  for  the  cause  of  humanity 
by  carrying  the  noblo  succours  of  the  Et^lish  Red  Cross  Society  where 
they  were  most  wanted,  to  the  wounded  of  both  nations  alike  ;  there- 
fore utterly  neutral,  but  still,  as  a  soldier,  not  unobservant  of  the  in- 
teresting moves  of  the  great  game  going  on  around.  On  the  evening  of 
the  25th  of  August  the  great  body  of  German  cavalry,  130  squadrons,  ' 
which  had  been  pushed  on  to  reconnoitre  Chalons,  sent  back  word  to 
the  Emperor's  headquarters  at  Bar-le-duo  that  MacMahon  had  given 
them  all  the  slip ;  that,  with  a  start  of  more  than  four  days  he  was 
hastening  northwards,  endeavouring,  partly  by  railway  and  partly  by 
road,  to  get  past  the  Germans  by  Rheims,  Rcthel,  Ch^ne-Populeux, 
and  Montmedy,  to  the  relief  of  Bazaine.  Here  came  again  a  fair 
trial  of  sheer  marching  power.  The  French  had  seven  clear  days  at 
their  disposal  to  cover  10-3  miles  in.  The  Germans,  from  pressing 
hitherto  due  west,  had  not  only  in  that  one  night  to  turn  aU  their 
seven  corps,  division  by  division,  over  an  extended  front  of  forty-five 
miles,  into  a  new  direction  due  north ;  but  then  the  arduous  task  lay 
before  them  by  marching  not  less  than  twenty-seven  miles  a-day  for 
some  divisions,  and  over  twenty  miles  a-day  for  the  neaicr  ones,  to 
endeavour  to  overtake  MacMahon  near  Stonne  or  Mouzon,  and  cut  in 
between  him  and  Metz. 

This  was  to  be  done  by  sheer  marching  :  leg-power,  and  that  alone. 
Not  an  inch  of  it  could  be  aided  by  rail.  It  was  the  most  interest- 
ing military  study  I  ever  saw.  All  the  world  reads  the  story  now,  as 
it  is  unfolded,  bit  by  bit,  in  the  truthful,  matter-of-fact,  yet  graphic 
pages  of  the  seventh  volume  of  the  German  Official  War  Narrative. 
We  know  the  result :  how  the  Frencb  failed  to  make  more  than 
67  miles  in  seven  days  ;  how  the  Germans,  under  every  disadvan- 
tage, by  mere  endurance,  did  their  25  to  27,  and  even  29  miles 
a  day,  cut  in  before  the  French,  and  not  only  anticipated  them  long 
before  reaching  Metz,  but,  by  rapidity  of  movement  alone,  forced 
them  to  abandon  Sazaine  to  his  fate,  and  to  turn  back  North  to  that 
hopeless  rat-trap  at  Sedan.  Once  hemmed  in  there,  the  end  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Escape  from  that  circle  of  crushing  artillery 
fire  was  hopeless.  There  on  the  Ist  of  September  the  French  Empire 
■was  drowned  in  blood,  the  victim  of  military  maladministration, 
and  of  false  confidence  in  an  unsound  system. 

But  not  the  less  was  the  immediate  cause  of  that  catastrophe  the 
inertness  and  lowered  marching  power  of  their  dispirited  and  over- 
weighted infantry,  recruited  under  a  system  of  substitution,  that  left 
it  only  the  physical  dregs  of  a  great  people,  instead  of  the  flower  of 
its  warlike  strength.  Let  us  ponder  the  lesson  in  time.  Four 
o  G  2 
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years  hence,  just  about  the  time  the  EEietem  pear  is  ripe  for  pluck- 
ing, according  to  the  calcnlation  that  keeps  Russia  wisely  and  warily 
inactive  now,  the  moral  may  be  studied  too  late. 

I  have  quoted  these  instances  of  tests  of  endurance  and  power, 
because  they  suggest  to  my  mind  this  graye  consideration.  Are  ow 
Infantry,  as  they  stand  at  present,  and  ae  the  system  now  existing 
promises  to  make  the  bulk  of  them  four  years  hence,  equal  to  the 
high  standard  we  require  ?  Are  they  up  to  the  level  of  what  our 
old  soldiers  in  India  did  in  1857  P  or  to  the  level  of  what  the  Oermana 
did  in  1870  ?  In  my  judgment,  which  may  be  fallacious,  but  is 
certainly  unbiassed,  there  is  but  one  answer.  Most  decidedly  and 
emphatically  not. 

Our  race  has  in  no  whit  deteriorated.  It  has  notoriously  im- 
proved, in  every  class  of  life.  The  tall,  stalwart  men  we  want  are 
to  be  seen  everywhere,  except  where  they  are  most  wanted — in  the 
ranks  of  our  army. 

This  simply  means  that  our  army  system  is  no  longer  in  harmony 
with  the  national  development  in  all  other  respects,  but  has 
fallen  behind  it.  To  bring  the  two  together  again  we  must  devise 
new  means,  by  adapting  our  new  social  circumstances  to  the  old, 
unalterable  military  principles.  Let  our  army  be  once  more 
recruited,  under  similar  circumstances,  to  the  men  who  conquered, 
despite  of  climate  and  hardship,  in  1857  ;  who  were  enlisted,  be  it 
recollected,  in  1847-48,  at  the  time  when  the  distress  in  Ireland 
brought  the  pick  of  her  agricultural  class  into  the  ranks.  Or  let 
them,  by  an  improvement  of  our  present  system — by  increased 
inducements,  in  fact — be  drawn  once  more  from  even  the  middle 
strata  instead  of  the  very  poorest,  physically,  of  our  working  popu- 
lation, and  we  need  not  fear  comparison  with  any  army  in  Surope. 
We  should  be  able  again  to  march  with  any  nation  in  the  world. 
And  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  even  at  the  risk  of  wearisome 
reiteration:  henceforth,  more  than  ever,  marching  power  means 
success  in  war. 

I  feel  bound  to  explain  why  I  hold  this  un&vonrable  opinion  of 
a  large  part  of  our  Infantry.  I  took  the  greatest  pains  to  get  at 
the  exact  truth  last  year  at  the  summer  manonivres.  Sesides  fol- 
lowing the  movements  of  the  troops,  closely,  from  week  to  week, 
noting  the  effective  of  each  regiment,  and  the  numbers  that  "fell 
out,"  I  made  it  especially  my  business  to  be  present  at  the  last  day's 
march  in  on  the  23nd  of  July,  and  found  myself  that  day  usefully 
employed  in  closely  observing  every  Infantry  soldier  of  the  force 
at  Aldershot,  as  they  came  into  camp  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
month's  manceuvres.  There  could  not  have  been  a  better  test,  in 
peace  time.  The  troops  had  lived  in  almost  incessant  wet  for  a 
fortnight ;  the  last  week  but  one  had  been  so  bad  that  they  could 
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scarcely  lie  down  at  night.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had  been 
excellently  fed ;  had  had  regular  houre,  long  rests,  a  splendid 
climate,  and  no  protracted  night-work.  I  watched  every  man  of  the 
Infantry  closely  as  they  came  swinging  in  with  an  elastic  step,  at 
the  end  of  their  22-mUe  march  that  day,  in  full  marching  order. 
Their  appearance  was  admirable  ;  the  cheerfulness  under  discomfort, 
the  light-heartedness  and  good-nature,  the  excellent  feeling  manifest 
between  officers  and  men,  made  me,  as  an  Englishman  and  a  soldier, 
proud  of  the  temper  of  that  force.  As  a  good  judge  said  that  day, 
"  These  lads  would  take  a  lot  of  beating."  But,  when  I  pictured 
to  myself  how  these  boys  would  have  stood  the  hard  grinding,  short 
feeding,  constant  alternate  drenching  and  roasting  of  the  summer  of 
1857,  during  the  Indian  mutiny  ;  the  tedious  dark  night  marches, 
and  long  fasts,  and  blazing  sun,  I  could  not  but  feel  that  it  was 
well  they  were  not  so  tested.  There  was  no  more  comparison 
between  them  and  the  hardy  veterans  of  1857,  than  there  is  between 
a  schoolboy  and  a  full-grown  navvy.  Nor  could  I  think  of  them  for 
one  moment  as  equal,  physically,  to  the  hard,  wiry  Bavarians,  or 
the  sturdy,  broad-shouldered  Pomeranians  and  Brandenbergers  whom 
I  saw  march  the  French  down  in  1870,  The  contrast  was  nothing 
less  than  painful.  About  a  third  of  them  had,  in  sporting  phrase, 
"  had  enough."     A  little  more  strain,  and  they  would  have  broken. 

This,  then,  sums  up  the  whole  case  against  them.  For  such 
work  as  the  intense  strain  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  or  the  hard  march- 
ing the  Germans  went  through  in  the  last  ten  days  of  August,  18,70, 
one-third  of  our  infantry,  at  least,  would  be  "  nowhere  "  in  a  fort- 
night. They  may  be  nice  growing  lads,  but  they  are  emphatically 
not  the  stuff  that  successful  campaigning  armies  are  made  of. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  stuff  we  have  in  the  ranks  of 
our  infantry  is  fairly  good ;  it  has  improved  perceptibly  in  the  last 
eighteen  months ;  it  is  perhaps  equal  to  the  ordinary  contingencies 
of  war.  But  it  is  decidedly  not  fit  to  represent  the  English  nation 
worthily  side  by  aide  with  continental  armies ;— it  ia  decidedly  not 
equal  to  any  extraordinary  emergency,  and  it  is  as  decidedly  not 
likely  to  improve  under  the  present  conditions  of  our  service.  The 
changes  of  1870  have  wrought  wonders  comparotively  ;  but  they  will 
not  produce  the  results  expected  of  them,  either  now  or  four  years 
hence ;  not  because  they  were  faulty  in  themselves,  but  because  they 
have  been  since  outmatched  and  outstripped  by  forces  of  steadily 
increasing  intensity,  telling  on  the  recruiting  question,  and  which 
will  continue  to  tell  upon  it,  heavier  and  heavier  day  by  day,  in  the 
future.  The  soouer  we  realise  this  hard  ^t  the  better  for  the 
nation. 

But  there  is'  yet  another  point  of  view  from  which  the  supply  of 
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men  is  a  more  complete  and  deplorable  failure  than  any  otlier.  That 
is,  the  exteQt  to  which  the  line  and  Militia  starve  each  other  by 
absurdly  and  unwisely  competing  for  almost  the  same  class. 

To  refer  to  the  mobilization  scheme,  as  a  teat  of  the  collectiro 
numbers  of  both  branches  of  the  service.  The  figures  therein 
imagined  stand  thus : — The  8  army  corps  we  possess,  upon  paper, 
are  intended  to  consist  of  21  battalions  each,  or  168  in  all.  Of 
these  64  battalions  are  of  the  line,  and  104  of  the  Militia,  which  are 
to  be  brigaded  together.  Now  the  line,  artillery  and  infantry 
together,  are  already  over  4,000  short  of  their  peace  strength.  The 
Militia,  besides,  is  35,464  short  of  its  peace  establishment,  for  it 
numbered  only  88,384,  rank  and  file,  at  the  last  training,  out  of  a 
supposed  strength' — again  on  paper — of  i;,J3,848.  But,  as  we 
havo  shown,  the  line  would  want  the  whole  28,900  of  the  Militia 
Reserve,  and  more,  immediately  on  the  declaration  of  hostili- 
ties. Consequently  it  stands  to  demonstration  that  the  168  field 
battalions  of  both  would,  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  be 
found  to  be,  between  them,  about  some-  60,000  to  (>-t,000  men  short 
of  their  proper  strength  ! 

Where  are  these  men,  or  the  half  of  them,  or  even  the  fourth  of 
them,  to  come  from,  at  six  weeks'  notice,  with  the  present  induce- 
ments ? 

Clearly,  unless  the  competition  between  the  Militia  and  the  line  is 
stopped,  the  voluntary  system  is  for  the  future  a  dead  failure. 

We  all  know  that  when  prices  are  once  raised  they  are  never 
allowed  to  go  down  again.  Wo  cannot  attempt  to  compete  vrith 
private  employers  of  labour,  by  raising  the  soldier's  8«.  a  week  to 
either  128.  or  Hs.     It  is  out  of  the  question. 

A  mere  increase  of  Hd.  a  day  means  an  addition  of  £365,000  to 
the  estimates,  which  already  reach  £14,000,000.  A  general  rise  to 
16s,  a  week,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Holms  proposes,  would  amount  to 
£2,689,000  more,  or  a  gross  army  charge  of  orer  sixteen  millhm 
and  n  half  a  year. 

No  ministry  would  venture  to  propose  this ;  the  country  wonld 
not  tolerate  the  idea  for  a  moment ;  and  very  rightly,  because  under 
an  improved  System  it  is  unnecessary. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  greatest  blot  of  our  system 
is  the  competition  for  absolutely  the  same  men  between  the  Militia 
and  the  line. 

This  is  apparent  to  all.  Mr.  John  Holms,  the  able  and  talented 
member  for  Hackney,  says,  "Get  rid  of  this  competition,  by  doing 
away  with  the  Militia."  Weil,  that  would  certainly  be  a  veiy 
simple  mode  of  proceeding,  if  only  it  were  safe.     But  most  people 

(1)  Sen  ParliameDlary  Fiij>er,  No.  94,  at  1875.  Return  lo  the  Iloiue  of  LonU  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  Foiford  (Earl  of  Limerick).    Printed  on  the  Tlh  May,  1875. 
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will,  I  think,  prefer  to  say, "  Tell  us  firat  what  you  are  going  to 
give  us  in  place  of  the  Militia  ?" 

To  that  end  let  us  examine  what  the  Militia  are ;  what  they  now 
do  for  us,  and  what  they  have  done  for  ub  in  the  past.  I  must 
altc^ther  deny  that  the  force  is  the  "useless  toy"  which  Mr.  Holma 
supposes  it  to  be.  I  have  had  to  inspect  many  of  its  regiments, 
especially  in  Ireland,  and  I  can  only  say  that  if  I  had  had  the  power 
of  transferring  those  thousands  of  fine  young  fellows  to  the  line 
bodily  as  they  stood,  I  should  be  much  better  satisfied  as  to  the  proH- 
pects  of  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  our  army  than  I  am  at  present. 
The  Militia  Reserve,  especially,  are  almost  the  flower  of  the  working 
class  of  this  country.  They  are  sturdy  farm-labourers,  artisans, 
miners,  colUers,  iron-workers,  and  such  like,  earning  good  wages  all 
the  year  round,  and  liking  the  month's  summer  training  as  a  holiday. 
30,000  of  the  best  of  them  are  already  under  engagement  to  join  tho 
line  in  case  of  war.  If  such  men  prefer  to  come  to  us  through  the 
Militia,  instead  of  by  ditect  oilistment,  it  would  be  most  unwise  and 
inexpedient  to  hinder  them.  Then,  too,  what  have  the  Militia  done 
for  the  line  in  the  past  ?  To  quote  Mr.  Holms's  own  figures,  from 
his  valuable  paper  read  before  the  Brighton  Social  Science  Congress 
in  October  last,  they  gavo  the  line,  during  the  Feuiusular  vat 
110,098  men;  during  tho  Ciimean  war,  71,182  men;  and  in  the 
last  four  years  they  have  given  the  line'  no  less  than  20,000  men. 
At  Waterloo,  these  Militia  volunteers  composed  one-third,  if  not 
more,  of  those  stead&st  squares  which  stood  like  rocks  amidst  a 
foaming  sea,  and  against  which  the  flower  of  the  French  Cuirassiers 
flung  themselves  tho  whole  day  long,  repeatedly  but  in  vain. 

On  the  embodiment  of  the  Militia,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Crimean  war,  nearly  20,000  Militiamen  volunteered  to  the  line 
icitkin  one  month.  This,  then,  is  a  solid  source  of  supply  that  it 
would  be  most  imprudent  to  meddle  with  destructively  till  we  can 
see  our  way  clearly  to  substituting  something  as  good  or  more 
reliable  in  its  place. 

Mr.  Holms  argues  that  the  Militia  are  no  longer  necessary, 
because  the  Volunteers  would  now  entirely  supply  their  special 
function  and  office,  that  of  taking  charge  of  the  home  garrisons  and 
arsenals  in  time  of  war,  and  thus  leaving  our  whole  regular  army 
free  and  available  at  once  for  operations  abroad.  But  unfortunately, 
in  advancing  this  opinion  so  confidently,  Mr.  Holms  prooee.dB 
entirely  upon  assumption  ;  for  he  asserts  that  regarding  which 
neither  he  nor  any  one  else  has  ever  yet  brought  forward  one  atom 
of  proof.  In  &ct,  all  the  evidence  we  have  in  the  facts  of  several 
years'  past  experience  points  to  an  exactly  opposite  conolusion.  We 
know  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  after  every  sort  of 
cajoling  and    coaxing,  and    indirect  subsidising,  that  any  corn- 
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manding  officer  of  a  Volunteer  corps  has  ever  been  able  to  get  much 
more  than  150  men  of  his  regiment  together  for  even  seven  days' 
consecutive  embodiment  in  camps  iu  the  autumn.  There  may  be 
one  or  two  ningular  exceptions  to  this  rule.  I  believe  Colonel  Lloyd 
Lindsay's  corps  is  one,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  another.  Wliat 
childishness  it  is  therefore  to  talk  of  the  Volunteers  ever  under- 
taking to  fill  the  place  of  the  Militia  for  permanent  embodiment  in 
our  camps  and  garriscms  in  time  of  war.  Moreover,  I  directly  put 
this  question  to  Lord  Burj-,  an  enthusiastic  Volunteer  colonel,  in  a 
correspondence  that  took  place  between  us  in  the  Times,  in  December, 
1874,  as  to  how  many  Volunteers  he  thought  he  could  assemble  for 
this  purpose  for  even  one  month,  to  say  nothing  of  a  year  or  two,  in 
time  of  need  P  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Lord  Bury  found 
it  convenient  to  leave  this  home  question  unanswered ;  nor  have 
I  met  with  any  better  success  from  any  of  the  many  Volunteer 
colonels  to  whom  I  have  talked  on  the  subject.  They  are  all  loud 
in  declaring  that  "  the  Volimteers  are  ready  for  anything  that  may 
be  required  of  them,"  which  in  the  abstract  nobody  doubts ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  details  as  to  numbers  and  periods  of  embodiment, 
there  come  on  a  vagueness  and  uncertainty  that  are,  to  say  the 
least,  not  reliable  elements  in  a  military  calculation. 

A  recent  number  (2oth  December,  1875)  of  the  Volunteers'  own 
organ,  the  Volunteer  Gazette,  devotes  an  elaborate  article  to  proving 
that  it  is  neither  legal,  reasonable,  nor  possible  that  they  should  be 
called  out,  "  either  by  fourths  at  a  time  or  in  any  other  way,"  for 
any  contangency  whatsoever,  except  a  distinct  threat  of  actual  and 
imminent  invasion.  It  is  at  all  eventa  satisfactory  to  have  any 
doubt  on  this  point  solved  authoritatively  by  the  self-appointed 
mouthpiece  of  our  citizen-soldiers ;  and  we  would  commend  this 
article  to  Mr.  Holms's  serious  consideration  before  he  proposes  to  go 
further  in  doing  away  with  the  Militia. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  No  one  has  a  greater  admiiation 
for  the  Volunteer  movement,  and  for  Volunteers  generally,  than  I 
have.  I  was  one  of  those  who,  at  the  very  infancy  of  the  move- 
ment, ventured  to  say,  when  some  military  critics  of  the  clubs 
sneered  at  it,  that  I  could  see  no  reason  why  Englishmen  of  higher 
physique,  and  of  much  higher  education  and  intelligence,  than  the 
men  of  the  lino,  with  proper  instruction  and  encouragement,  should 
not  become  as  good  troops  for  home  defence  as  any  in  the  world ; 
and  the  Volunteers  have  fulfilled,  and  more  than  fulfilled,  my  pre- 
diction. 

But  the  question  is  not  as  to  the  high  qualities  of  the  Volvinteers, 
which  nobody  who  knows  them  doubts,  but  it  is  this :  could  they, 
and  if  they  could,  would  they,  take  up  the  charge  of  our  garrisons  in 
permanent  or  even  in  temporary  embodiment,  in  time  of  war,  so  as 
to  relieve  our  whole  regular  army  P     In  the  absence  of  any  proof 
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to  tHat  effect,  I  must  continue,  reluctantly,  to  believe  the  contrary. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  in  case  of  invasion,  we  should  get 
not  only  170,000,  but  300,000  of  them  under  arms  in  twenty-four 
hours ;  and  that  you  might  rely  upon  them — all  traffic  and  business 
of  all  sorts  being  neceBsarily  suspended  by  invasion — to  hold  together 
as  long  OS  there  remained  a  foreign  soldier  on  our  soiL  To  meet 
invasion  they  are,  and  will,  I  trust,  continue  to  be  for  many  years, 
our  best  and  largest  Home  Reserve.  But  to  talk  of  them  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Militia  is  merely  self-deception,  and  another  of  those 
popular  fallacies  so  prevalent  in  this  country,  from  our  happy  igno- 
rance of  practical  military  matters. 

The  soonei'  this  pernicious  fallacy  is  carefully  examined,  dissected, 
and  then  blown  to  atoms,  the  better  for  the  prospects  of  a  refounda- 
tion of  our  military  strength  on  a  sound  basis. 

So  much,  then,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  assuming  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  argument  that  has  gone  before,  that  an  intermediate 
available  force  of  swne  sort  tec  must  always  have  as  a  conneciiiig  link 
Mtveen  the  line  and  the  Volunteers,  a  force  that  will  become  embodied  for 
permanent  home  service,  perhaps  extending  over  three  years,  imme- 
diately upon  the  declaration  of  war ;  and  by  thus  relieving  our  line 
troops  in  the  garrisons,  arsenals,  and  great  camps  of  the  kingdom, 
release  the  whole  available  regular  force  of  Great  Britain,  and  a 
part  of  that  of  Ireland,  for  immediate  operations  abroad. 

Such  an  intermediate  force,  of  the  necessary  strength,  we  have 
not  got  in  England  at  present,  because  the  Militia  are  only  half 
their  numbers.  And  should  Mr.  Holms's  measure  be  carried 
out,  and  the  Militia  abolished,  we  should  have  no  semblance  at 
all  of  such  a  force.  The  Volunteers,  as  I  have  carefully  shown, 
cannot  fill  this  gap ;  their  functions  are  widely  different.  The 
Volunteer  Gazette  says  frankly,  and  without  any  circumlocution, 
that  they  would  not  attempt  it ;  that  they  are  not  intended  for  that 
sort  of  work. 

It  is  evident  that  something  must  be  done  to  amend  our  position, 
and  that  shortly ;  and  grave  and  heavy  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  present  war  minister  if  the  Session  of  1876  posses  without  that 
something  being  done,  to  carry  on  a  step  further  the  suc^eessful 
labours  of  his  predecessor.  The  twelve  lines  of  strategical  railways 
that  Kussia  has  built  with  English  money  since  1854,  and  which 
will  be  complete  in  two  years  hence ;  her  2,250,000  of  armed 
men  that  her  General  Service  decree  of  1870  will  make  disposable 
iu  1878 ;  the  tearing  up  the  treaty  of  Paris ;  the  200,000  men  kept 
constantly  massed  in  the  Caucasus,  which,  now  that  the  Poti-Baku 
Railway  and  the  steam  flotUla  on  the  Caspian  are  complete,  are 
within  thirty  days'  rail,  steam,  and  march  from  Herat,  are  none  of 
them  defensive  measures,  and  moreover  they  can  be  aimed  ofiEen- 
sively  at  nobody  but  us. 
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If  I  am  unduly  urgent,  in  seaeon  and  out  of  season,  (or  "  something 
to  be  done,"  in  the  Seseion  of  1876,  it  is  because  we  must  legislate 
now,  if  we  are  to  be  safe  five  years  hence.  No  reform  that  we  may 
now  initiate,  however  wisely  conceived  it  be,  can  give  us,  with  our 
limited  numbers,  any  appreciable  result  as  regards  infantry  reserves, 
before  1881  or  1882.  According  to  a  trite,  but  true  phrase,  "  a  good 
deal  may  happen  before  then."  There  is,  therefore,  no  time  to  be  lost. 
Our  military  situation  is  simply  this.  With  our  line  4,000  below 
a  reduced  peace  strength  now  ;  with  the  necessity  of  finding  some 
9,000  more  recruits  in  1877  staring  us  in  the  face,  and  an  increamng 
demand  impending  in  each  year  afterwards ;  with  the  Militia  about 
60,000  rank  and  file  below  its  strength,  and  steadQy  decreasing  too ; 
with  the  recruiting  returns  of  this  year  showing  nearly  2,000  less 
than  last  year ;  it  is  too  plainly  evident  that  the  present  systom  has 
ceased  to  supply  us  adequately  with  the  free  flow  of  men  to  the  army 
and  the  Militia  which  we  want,  even  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  it 
must  inevitably  utterly  collapse  and  break  down  with  the  first  strain 
of  war. 

To  talk  of  successfully  prosecuting  a  war,  which  we  should  begin 
with  65,000  men  short  of  our  home  or  defensive  force,  with  such 
means,  is  simply  folly. 

The  csasualties  of  war  are  now  calculated  at  about  40  per  cent,  of 
the  infantry  alone,  during  the  first  twelve  months,  and  of  the  other 
ams  in  a  less  proportion.  Is  it  not  evident  that  within  two  months 
of  the  outbreak  of  war,  we  should  be  at  our  wits'  end  for  men  P 
Our  present  supply  would  not  carry  us  successfully  through  the  first 
three  months  of  a  stifi  war  against  the  conscripted  thousands  of 
ItuBsia. 

I  have  shown  already  at  page  444,  that  one  alternative  proposed, 
viz.,  an  endeavour  to  keep  pace  with  the  pecuniary  rise  of  the  labour 
market  by  increased  pay  alone,  is  wholly  out  of  the  question — even 
in  peace  time.  It  is  well  known  now  that  the  present  government 
pn^se  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  an  increase  of  pay  only.  I  have 
no  objection  to  that — if  only  it  could  be  shown  that  it  would  be 
efiectual  and  final. 

But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  and  avow  my  belief  that 
increased  pay  alotie  will  not  solve  the  question.  Experience  in  the 
past  tells  us  so  plainly.  We  had  an  increase  of  2d.  per  man  per  diem  to 
the  line  in  1867,  and  other  advances  to  the  Militia,  making  a  total  of 
just  £500,000  a  year.  In  1873  again,  wo  had  another  increase, 
which,  between  free  ration  of  about  4J(f,  a  day  to  the  line,  with 
corresponding  deductions,  amounted  to  about  £180,000  a  year. 
Neither  of  these  has  improved  our  position  in  the  least.  In  fact,  now, 
in  1876,  we  are  considerably  worse  off  as  to  supply  of  numbers  and 
as  to  physique  than  we  were  in  1873  :  most  decidedly,  in  physique, 
20  percent,  worse  off  than  wo  were  in  1867.     Why,  then,  should  we 
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expect  greater  lesoltA  from  the  propoaed  increase  of  pay  in  1876  ? 
The  increaaed  demand  for  labour  is  a  steadily  rising  tide.  It  has 
swamped  us  on  both  these  former  occasions,  and  will  do  it  again  in 
three  or  four  years  hence,  just  when  it  will  be  too  late  to  apply  any 
other  remedy  efCectually.  With  this  worse  result ;  that  though  wo 
ore  in  profound  peace  now,  quite  possibly  four  years  hence,  or  1880, 
may  find  us  on  the  verge  of  a  general  European  war. 

What  ia  to  be  done  then  P  Must  we  come,  as  so  many  insist,  to 
compulsory  service  for  the  Militia  in  its  old  objectionable  form,  as 
applied  during  the  war  with  France,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  ? 
Is  there  no  intermediate  course  open  ?  I  believe  that  there  is  :  one 
widely  different  from,  and  yet  more  effectual  than,  a  pure  compulsory 
service ;  a  mode  as  opposed  to  conscription,  or  to  ballot  for  the 
Militia,  as  now  popularly  understood,  as  the  voluntary  labour  of 
hired  men  is  the  opposite  of  slavery.  And  so  beUeving,  and  with  the 
earnest  dosiro  to  solve  this  question  satisfactorily,  I  venture  to 
submit,  in  all  diffidence,  for  the  careful  and  deliberate  judgment  of 
the  people  of  England,  that  which  I  believe  to  be  the  groundwork  of 
a  sound  system  of  national  defence. 

I  believe  this  remedy  to  be  in  a  joint  application  of  two  distinct 
means  to  the  same  end.  Not  doubled  estimates,  but  a  small  and 
(^iircfully  graduated  increase  of  pay,  as  deferred  pay,  to  the  line,  and 
consequently  to  the  line  reserve  also.  Not  conscription,  or  any- 
thing like  it ;  not  even  ballot  for  the  Militia,  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  was  understood  between  1805  and  1815,  or  even  in  the  form  in 
which  many  would  desire  to  reapply  it  now ;  but  a  general 
national  training  t«  arms,  almost  entirely  optional  and  voluntary,  the 
principal  inducement  being  the  large  money  prizes  to  be  gained  by 
the  wage-earning  class  by  previous  training,  and  temporary  engage- 
ment in  time  of  war ;  but  with  just  so  much  of  a  wholly  altered  and 
restricted  ballot  applied  to  the  formation  of  a  liocal  Militia,  as  would, 
while  forming  only  a  subordinate  feature  in  the  scheme,  serve  to 
regulate  and  methodize  it  throughout.  A  general  national  training 
to  arms,  commencing  with  boys  at  school  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
extended,  once  a  week  on  Saturdays  only,  till  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
But  regulated  so  as  to  produce,  by  means  of  a  modified  ballot,  for 
u  strictly  local  militia,  36,000  men  a  year,  selected  by  lot  from  the 
whole  number  trained,  on  whom  would  devolve  the  embodiment 
for  local  garrison  service,  only  in  time  of  war,  and  then  only  for  three 
months  in  each  year  for  each  individual ;  t/ius  to  take  the  place  of  the 
present  Mililia.  The  basis  would  be  the  ballot,  compulsion  it  is  true ; 
but  compulsion  only  adopted  to  that  limited  extent  which  the  nation 
shall  deliberately  and  unanimously  consent  to  accept,  after  the 
fullest  examination  of  the  question  in  all  its  bearings  through 
its  representatives  in  Parliament.  I  do  devoutly  believe  that  if 
wo     can     divest    our     minds    of    long-standing     prejudices,    and 
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look  at  things  as  they  are,  aad  not  as  tkey  aeem  to  be,  the  way 
out  of  thiB  difficulty  is  not  hard  to  devise.  If  we  hare  the  moral 
courage  not  to  turn  away  and  stop  our  ears  at  the  first  aonnd  of 
the  horrible  name  "ballot,"  but  to  face  this  spectre  boldly, 
and  handle  it ;  familiarise  ourselves  with  it,  and  learn  its  details 
thoroughly,  so  as  to  know  what  to  adopt  under  restriction,  and  what 
to  reject  uncompromisingly ;  what  to  bear  cheerfully  as  equitable, 
and  what  to  resist  constitutionally  to  the  last  inch ;  our  task  will 
lighten  as  we  proceed.  The  proposition  of  a  modified  ballot  for 
Militia  is  not  to  be  dismissed  in  a  sentence,  either  for  admission  or 
rejection.  It  is  a  complex  one,  and  contains  quite  such  opposite 
elements,  of  intolerable  evQ  if  abused,  and  yet  of  vast  available  good 
if  judiciously  used,  as  those  indicated  above.  I  believe,  under  calm 
examination,  a  system  of  sound  yet  easy  general  national  training 
can  be  devised,  which,  as  coupled  with  a  strictly  modified  baUot  for 
a  airictlt/  local  Militia,  can  he  made  not  only  tolerable,  but  perfectly 
acceptable  to  our  proud,  captious,  liberty -loving  people.  It  is  time 
that  the  generous  lesson  the  Volunteers  have  given  us  should  bear 
fruit  in  a  more  extended  voluntary  assumption  of  a  duty  that 
belongs  to  us  all  alike,  but  has  hitherto  been  borne  by  only  a  section 
of  the  nation. 

The  very  first  condition  towards  the  military  burden  of  the 
nation  being  assumed,  voluntarily,  by  all,  would  be,  that  it  should  be 
so  equitably  adjusted  as  to  bear  equally  upon  all,  "  without  par- 
tiality, favour,  or  affection."  The  details  of  this  might  and  probably 
would  even  include  a  graduated  payment  from  the  richer  to  the 
poorer  classes  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  time,  which  is  to 
the  labouring  class  the  bread  of  their  families ;  this  compensation 
to  be  arranged  according  to  income. 

We  require,  then,  to  substitute  for  the  present  Militia  one 
purely  local  in  its  liability,  subject  to  embodiment  only  in  war 
time,  and  then  only  for  three  months  in  each  year  for  each  individual; 
with  this  further  restrictive  probability,  that  as  the  improved  means 
of  communication  allow  men  to  assemble  so  rapidly  at  local  centres 
now,  the  class  of  the  current  year,  that  is,  the  class  under  drill  at  the 
time  of  the  breaking  out  of  war,  would  probably  sufGce  for  all 
purposes  of  defence  of  the  garrisons  while  being  thus  trained  for  six 
months,  and  the  others,  after  being  once  drilled,  tcould  probably  ottly 
be  called  out  in  turn  for  six  weeks  in  the  year,  even  during  the  kotiett 
icar.  The  cost  to  the  country  of  four  reliefs  in  the  year  would  un- 
doubtedly be  considerable ;  but  the  indirect  gain  to  the  revenue  from 
only  30,000  instead  of  120,000  pair  of  hands  being  withdrawn  from 
productive  industry  at  one  time,  would  more  than  compensate  for  it. 

This  plan  can  be  worked  so  as  to  be  burdensome  to  none,  and  to 
entail  scarcely  greater  individual  loss  of  liberty  than  the  Volunteers 
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have  Toluntaril^  and  spiritedly  taken  upon  themselves,  for  the 
nation's  good,  for  the  lost  sixteen  years.  I  freely  admit  that,  in 
this  respect,  they  are  my  model,  thut  they  have  taught  me  the  lesson 
I  here  strive  to  utilise.  I  am,  I  hope,  above  all  things,  a  staunch 
Liberal.  The  principle  of  our  constitution  thut  I  hold  the  dearest 
ie,  that  of  the  peri^ect  equality  of  every  man  as  before  the  law. 

In  advocating,  then,  a  modified  form  of  Militia  ballot  in  order  to 
save  us  from  national  humiliation,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
the  present  Ballot  Law  (suspended  annually  since  1829  and  per- 
manently since  1860)  would  not  be  tolerated  now  for  one  moment. 
No  government  could  venture  to  revive  it  in  any  emergency,  how- 
ever great,  and  I  said  so  repeatedly  last  year ;  for  it  contains  the 
gross  injustice  of  two  forms  of  exemption  of  the  most  inequitable, 
I  had  almost  said  iniquitous,  nature ;  one  exempting  a  man  who 
pays  a  £10  fine,  the  other  for  every  man  who  becomes  an  effective 
Volunteer  at  his  own  expense.  Neither  of  these  exemptions  could 
be  dreamt  of  for  a  moment  now.  They  would  be  simply  privi- 
leged class  evasions  of  a  general  and  public  duty,  which  could  only 
exist  in  the  dark  times  of  popular  non-representation,  or  miarepre- 
eentation,  before  the  Reform  Bill  of  1833. 

Their  result,  if  ever  revived,  would  be  to  form  a  net,  through  the 
meshes  of  which  every  man  of  an  income  over,  say,  £3  a  week  might 
escape ;  while  every  poorer  man  would  be  bound  to  serve  com- 
pulsorily.  It  is  superfluous  to  say,  those  who  fought  so  wisely  and 
so  well  last  year  for  the  amendment  of  the  Labour  Laws  would  not 
tolerate  this  for  a  moment. 

To  divest  ourselves  of  erroneous  popular  notions,  let  us  see,  first  of 
all,  what  is  Conscription  ? 

It  is  the  practice,  prevalent  in  foreign  countries,  of  taking  men 
forcibly  from  their  homes  to  serve ;  first  as  soldiers ;  secondly,  iu  the 
regular  army ;  thirdly,  in  war  abroad.  How  does  this  resemble  a 
HiUtia  ballot  ?  A  modified  ballot  for  a  purely  local  Militia  would 
be  the  reverse  of  all  this,  on  all  three  main  points.  It  would  in 
fact  not  only  be  the  opposite  of  conscription  in  every  particular,  but 
it  would  make  conscription  for  ever  impossible  in  England,  by 
showing  that  it  was  totally  unnecessary.  The  balloted  local  militia- 
man would  serve,  first,  near  his  own  home;  secondly,  not  in  the 
regular  army,  but  in  a  local  Militia  consisting  of  his  acquaintances 
and  neighbours,  and  under  no  circumstances  whatever,  abroad  ; 
and  thirdly,  could  never  be  engaged  in  war,  except  in  the  case  of 
invasion,  for  the  defence  of  his  own  home ;  which  is  what  the 
Volunteers  have  already  spontaneously  undertaken. 

What  would  a  balloted  local  militiaman's  liability  amount  to  ? 
That,  if  war  occurred  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  balloted,  he 
might  be  kept  in  a  camp  or  garrison  for  six  months ;  his  wife  and 
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family,  if  he  had  any,  being  meanwhile  supported  by  the  State,  and 
he  receiving  free  food,  lodging,  clothing,  and  2s.  a  day  pay. 

If  war  occurred  in  any  of  the  three  following  years  to  that  in 
which  he  was  balloted,  his  time  of  embodiment  would  only  be  six 
weeks. 

And  by  his  twenty-fifth  birthday  he  would  be  entirely  free  from 
liability  of  any  sort  to  the  State.  Never,  under  any  circumstances, 
could  he  be  sent  out  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  never  coidd  he  be 
engaged  with  an  enemy  unless  that  enemy  had  already  landed  on 
our  shores.  The  legal  liability  of  the  Volunteers  after  embodiment 
by  order  La  Council,  is  already,  I  repeat,  precisely  this.  Further,  as 
the  period  of  liabiUty  to  be  called  out  would  only  extend  to  four 
years,  from  twentyone  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  the  chances 
would  be  ten  to  one  against  a  man's  ever  being  called  out  at  all 
during  his  time  of  liability.     It  might  happen  once  in  a  generation. 

The  number  of  young  men  reaching  twenty-one  years  of  agw 
annually  in  England  and  Scotland  is  about  225,000.  This  plan  dooB 
not  of  course  apply  to  Ireland.  That  country,  in  consideration  of 
her  exceptional  circumstances,  and  her  only  recently  revived  pros- 
perity, ought  to  be  exempted  from  any  species  of  compulsory  service 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  should  be  left  free  to  supply,  as  hereto- 
fore, the  line  and  her  own  Militia  with  such  men  as  choose  to 
embrace  a  military  life  voluntarily.  It  would  be  manifestly  neither 
politic  nor  just  to  do  otherwise,  considering  what  might  be  the 
position  of  a  ballotod  Irish  militiaman  in  relation  to  questions  which 
afiect  closely  both  his  religion  and  his  politics. 

By  drawing  36,000  men  annually  to  the  Militia,  or  about  one  man 
in  every  six,  which,  deducting  casualties,  would  give  eventually  an 
effective  force  of  about  30,000  from  each  year's  class,  the  total  in 
four  years,  the  limit  of  time  proposed,  would  be  about  120,000. 
Enough  to  admit  of  a  fresh  relief  of  30,000  every  three  months  to 
the  garrisons  in  time  of  war,  as  proposed  by  the  mobilisation  scheme 
for  the  Volunteers,  and  yet  not  too  much  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  if  the  whole  120,000,  in  addition  to  21,490  Irish  Volun- 
tary Militia,  and  to  170,000  Volunteers,  were  called  out  together  to 
meet  invasion :  the  regular  army,  all  but  20,000  in  the  garrisons, 
being  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  a  foreign  war. 

The  Local  Militia  should  be  chosen  by  ballot  from  all  classes, 
without  substitution  or  money  exemption.  Religious  scruples  against 
military  service,  such  as  those  of  the  Quakers,  and  the  family 
exemptions  for  domestic  reasons,  common  to  all  countries,  should  be 
the  only  ones  admitted. 

I  have  said  that  the  ballot  would  be  the  means  of  selection.  But 
once  that  was  conceded  as  a  principle,  the  great  aim  of  the  State 
would  of  course  be  to  lighten  the  burden  >  by  every  possible  means. 
To  this  end  the  great  engine  would   bo  a  gratuitoos  preliminary 
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Anticipatory  Tmining  for  all  who  chose  to  accept  it,  from  the  age 
of  twelve  to  that  of  twenty-one ;  with  this  great  object,  by  antici- 
pating the  chancea  of  the  ballot,  to  make  the  training  subsequent 
to  being  drawn  as  short  as  possible. 

This  would  lighten  the  obligation,  especially  to  the  wage-earning 
class,  so  as  to  reduce  it,  in  practice,  to  next  to  nothing,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  possible  power  of  keeping  a  man  out  for  six 
months  when  balloted,  though  it  would  probably  never  require  to 
be  used,  could  be  judiciously  managed  so  as  to  get  the  highest 
degree  of  military  efficiency,  by  making  it  worth  every  man's  while 
to  work  to  the  best  of  bis  ability,  both  at  the  preparatory  drill  school 
and  at  the  four  weeks  subsequently  at  the  brigade  depdt. 

This  great  lever  of  ballot,  then,  properly  used,  would  eflfect  two 
great  results : — 

Firsi,  It  would  train  about  one-half  to  one-third  of  the  eflFective 
youth  of  the  nation  to  a  partial,  yet  a  very  considerable,  knowledge 
of  arms. 

Second,  It  would  fully  repay  the  country  for  any  outlay,  for  these 
thousands  of  partly  trained  men,  probably  about  120,000  a  year, 
would  represent  so  much  more  immediately  available  reinforcement 
for  the  Voluntoers  in  case  of  invasion. 

Having  fixed  the  maximum  time  of  drill  for  a  militiaman  at  six 
months  as  Mr.  Hardy's  Militia  Laws  Consolidation  Act  did  last 
year,  the  State  should  freely  give  every  man  in  the  country,  rich  and 
poor  alike,  the  means,  gratuitously,  of  anticipating  his  possible  chance 
of  being  caught  by  the  ballot  at  twenty-one  years  of  age.  By  thus 
enabling  him  by  previous  driU,  first  at  school  from  twelve  to  sixteen, 
and  then  in  a  Government  military  drill  school  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-one,  to  qualify  himself  beforehand,  at  his  leisure  hours,  and 
therefore  without  pecuniary  loss,  once  in  ten  days  say,  extended  over 
those  five  last  years,  so  thai  he  could  pass  as  a  drilled  soldier  within 
three,  four,  five,  or  six  weeks  after  being  caught  by  the  ballot,  it  would 
confer  a  great  boon  upon  the  classes  whose  time  is  their  money,  and 
the  burden  of  the  ballot  would  become  thus  almost  nominal. 

Time  gained  is  the  first  object,  and  the  second  object,  and  the 
third  object,  in  modem  war.  And  the  value  of  the  time  thus 
gained  in  previous  instruction  and  preparation,  and  having  about 
one-third  of  the  effective  youth  of  the  country  so  far  taught  aa  to  be 
able  to  take  up  arms,  in  defensive  positions,  at  a  week's  notice, 
would  be  incalculable  in  a  money  point  of  view.  It  is  the  system 
that  enables  Switzerland  to  hold  her  own,  and  preserves  her  irontiers 
from  violation.  Thus  could  this  great  change  be  accomplished 
with  no  loss,"  or  next  to  none,  to  the  working  classes,  to  whom  of 
course  it  would  be  a  greater  object  than  to  richer  men  to  anticipate 
the  future  training.  The  Government  Drill  Schools,  superintended 
by  carefully  chos^i,  efficient  regular  officers,  should  be  open  every 
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night  in  tbe  week,  except  Sundays.  Working  men  would  probably 
drill  on  Saturday  afternoons  only.  Professional  men,  tradesmen, 
and  men  of  leisure,  would  suit  themselves,  on  any  evening,  or  night, 
they  pleased.  A  close  register  would  be  carefully  kept  at  each 
school  of  every  individual's  attendance — dates,  hours,  and  progreea. 
It  would  become  a  detail  for  future  consideration  whether  the  poorer 
working  men — earning,  say,  less  than  five-and- twenty  shillings  a 
week — should  not  be  paid  2d.  an  hour  for  good  drill,  especially  if 
they  had  any  distance  to  come  in  the  country.  Payment  always  to 
be  conditional  on  the  completion  of  so  many — a  fixed,  qualifying 
numbet  of  drills. 

The  process  of  gradual  national  instruction  would  be  thus.  In 
every  school  throughout  the  country,  a  Government  drill  inetmctor, 
an  old  soldier,  qualified  by  a  certificate,  and  paid  2s.  a  week  extra  to 
his  pension,  would  attend,  one  afternoon  in  a  week,  for  two  hours, 
to  drill  the  boys,  over  twelve  and  under  sixteen,  in  a  few  simple, 
marching  movements  (strictly  according  to  the  field  Exercise)  in 
gymnastics  and  drill,  without  arms. 

This  step  alone  would  efEect  one  great  and  good  thing.  It  would 
improve  the  health,  physique,  and  bearing  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  boys,  and  teach  them  habits  of  order,  regularity,  obedience,  and 
combined  action.  No  one  who  has  read  the  touching  accounts  of 
the  burning  of  the  Qolialh,  of  tho  heroism,  devotion,  and  generosity 
shown  there  by  the  boys,  can  doubt  the  moral  as  well  as  physical 
good  such  a  training  to  combined  effort  would  do  the  nation. 

As  to  the  more  advanced  Government  Drill  Schools.  These  should 
be  scattered  over  the  country  as  widely  as  possible,  but  with  careful 
regard  to  the  necessary  localities.  They  could  best  be  formed  by 
Government  taking  over,  at  a  liberal  valuation,  or  acquiring  tempo- 
rarily at  an  agreed  rent,  the  present  Volunteer  drill  sheds  and  halls, 
all  over  the  country ;  which,  however,  could  still  be  used  for  their 
present  purposes,  though  enlarged  if  necessary. 

My  object  is  not  to  sweep  away  the  Volunteer  system,  but  to 
utilise  it  as  much  as  possible,  by  grafting  it  on,  and  partially  incor- 
porating it  with,  the  new  proposed  local  Militia  system.  They  would 
thus  be  two  great  means,  each  totally  distinct  in  composition,  in 
quality,  and  in  degree  of  the  military  obligation  they  each  incurred, 
hut  both  working  harmoniously  together  to  the  same  end — the 
national  defence.  The  present  Volunteer  corps  would  lend  local 
assistance  to  the  anticipatory  drill  of  the  local  Militia  by  leasing 
them  their  sheds  \  the  local  Militia  training  staff  would  iniuse  a  far 
greater  element  of  order,  regularity,  and  discipline  into  the  Volun- 
teers, who  used  the  same  drill  places,  but  in  entirely  distinct  classes, 
by  the  indirect  example  of  their  more  stringent  military  organiza- 
tion, habits,  and  responsibility.  This  is  my  answer  to  Lord  Bury's 
most  reasonable  challenge  that  the  Volunteer  system  should  not  be 
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annihilated,  but  utilised.  I  perfectly  agree  with  liim ;  and  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  pleasure  to  me  if  experienced  and  zealous  Volunteer 
Commanding  Officers  will  consider  the  subject  and  throw  out  valuable 
suggestions  for  the  development  and  perfection  of  the  proposed  system. 
Moreover,  any  man  whom  tbe  ballot  had  once  passed  oter  would  be 
free  to  join  tbe  Volunteers.  No  doubt  thousands  would  do  so. 
The  two  systems  thus  would  mutually  help  each  other. 

But  to  use  the  ballot  as  Lord  I^cho  wishes,  as  I  hope  he  will 
pardou  me  for  saying  he  evidently  doee,*  as  merely  a  means  towards 
forming  a  gigantic  Volunteer  army,  double  the  present  numbers,  but 
under  no  more  stringent  conditions  of  service  than  at  present,  would 
be  disastrous.  It  would  be  to  repeat  most  inexcusably  the  great 
mistake  of  our  early  experiment  in  1803,  which  of  course  failed  from 
its  own  inherent  and  incurable  vices.  Tbe  full  account  of  that 
failure  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Clode's  excellent  book,  "  The  Military 
Forces  of  the  Grown,"  at  page  314,  vol.  I.  Mr.  Windham,  taunting 
Mr.  Addington  with  this  failure,  in  the  debate  of  the  9th  December, 
1803  (See  Hansard,  Old  Series,  vol.  I.,  page  179),  said,  "The  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  not  only  not  provided  an  army,  he  has 
made  it  impossible  that  an  army  should  ever  be  provided.  For  " 
(by  this  misapplication  of  the  ballot)  "he  has  locked  up  430,000 
men,  out  of  an  available  strength  of  500,000,  in  an  army  of 
Volunteers,"  where  they  were  of  no  use  either  for  permanent  embodi- 
ment, or  to  re-inforce  the  line.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  future 
modifications  of  tbe  ballot  will  at  all  events  avoid  this  fatal  mistake. 

Now,  as  to  the  indirect  action  of  this  limited  ballot  upon  the  line, — ■ 
not  the  least  important  of  its  probable  effects.  If  once  ballot  is 
recognised  by  the  nation  in  its  limited  application  to  the  provision  of 
a  local  Militia  from  all  classes  of  society,  and  not  from  a  small 
section  of  one  class  only,  the  indirect  stimulus  given  to  recruiting  for 
the  line  will  be  enormous.  In  this  way.  The  gentleman,  or  pro- 
fessional man,  or  tradesman,  balloted  for  the  MQitia,  will,  I  grant, 
rarely,  if  ever,  he  induced  to  volunteer  for  the  line,  except  under  the 
impetus  of  a  great  popular  war.  With  the  working  man  or  artizan, 
earning  a  pound  a  week  or  less,  if  tbus  balloted,  the  case  would  be 
entirely  different.  He  will  deliberately  weigh  his  pecuniary  chances 
in  the  two  lines  of  military  service  then  open  to  him — the  one 
compulsory  and  non-paying,  the  other  voluntary  and  highly  re- 
munerative. And  many  a  fine  young  fellow,  who  would  never  look 
at  the  army  as  now  constituted  and  paid,  will  then  reaaon  with 
himself  thus :  "  I  am  balloted  for  the  Militia.  I  shall  be  called  out 
for  five  or  six  weeks'  drill  this  year  certain.  And  any  time  during 
the  next  four  years,  if  war  break  out  I  may  be  put  into  a  garrison 

(I)  Bee  hia  apeach  to  the  Yolnntoera,  at  the  Shaftesbuiy  Park  EaUte,  on  3th  June, 
187S,  and  his  letter  to  the  JJdiVy^euw  of  die  2lBtJMiaiU7,  1S76. 
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or  camp  for  three  months  each  year ;  getting  only  8rf.  a  day  clear, 
und  perhaps  permanently  losing  my  engagement  at  my  employer'^ 
I  shall  thus  be  out  of  work  perhaps  four  or  five  months ;  and  if  I 
complete  this  militia  liability,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  show  for  it  at 
the  end.  Why  not  volunteer  for  the  line  at  once  for  three  years 
home*  service?  I  shall  come  back  with  £18  to  £20  in  my  pocket. 
I  never  can  hope  to  save  the  half  of  that  at  my  trade.  Besides  my 
lump  of  hard  cash,  I  shall  have  earned  6rf,  a  day  reserve  pay  to  keep 
me  for  the  next  nine  years  at  my  business.  Here  goes  for  the 
line,  for  three  years'  Home  Service." 

The  regular  army  wiU  thus  get  many  a  promising  recruit,  whose 
vacancy  in  the  local  Militia  will  be  at  once  filled  up  by  ballot.  If 
this  source  only  gives  us  6,000  men  a  year  out  of  the  36,000  the 
ballot  would  annually  catch,  it  will  have  done  a  great  deal ;  quitr 
enough,  together  with  the  stimulated  voluntary  enlistment  at  in- 
creased pay  (see  further,  p.  459),  to  keep  the  line  quite  foil,  and  to 
fill  it  with  the  right  stamp  of  men. 

But  the  most  momentous  bearing  of  a  general  national  training, 
used  conjointly  with  a  system  of  anticipatory  drill,  to  forestall  the 
chance  of  the  ballot,  has  yet  to  be  considered.  I  have  ^timated 
the  probable  numbers  that  would  take  advantage  of  the  anticipatory 
instruction  at  about  120,000  a  year ;  or  half  of  the  youth  attaining 
twenty-one  years  of  age  annually.  This  would  give,  in  five  years' 
time,  a  body  of  about  500,000  men  (deducting  for  deaths,  &c.), 
who  were,  more  or  leas,  trained  to  arras. 

Thoy  would  have  each  undergone,  probably,  first,  40  drills  a  year 
of  2  hours  each  at  school,  for  4  years,  equal  to  160  drills ;  and 
about  40  drills  a  year  of  2  hours  each  on  Saturday,  for  6  years, 
at  the  Government  drill  schools,  equal  to  200  drills,  or  a  total  of  720 
hours'  drill  each ;  equal,  excluding  fractions,  at  3  drills  a  day,  to 
about  240  days,  or  8  months  of  continuous  drill ;  or,  deducting  for 
the  eficcts  of  intermission,  say  only  equal  to  4  months  of  continuous 
drill.  This  is,  however,  a  vast  amount  of  instruction  when  com- 
bined with  the  gradually  acquired  habit  of  discipline.  Of  these 
500,000,  perhaps  a  quarter,  or  125,000  out  of  the  whole,  would  be  of 
the  class  and  pecuniary  circumstances  to  be  liable  to  be  tempted  by 
a  large  war  bounty,  say  25  or  30,  or  even  40  guineas,  to  volimtoer 
for  the  line  in  time  of  war  for  the  duration  of  the  campaign  only. 
This  is  the  most  effective  mode  of  getting  men  in  large  quantities  at 
short  notico  and  for  short  periods. 

(1)  An  article  in  The  Timei  of  the  28th  December  lost  stioved  that  ander  the  new 
eiyxtem  of  linked  battalions  the  period  ot  an^  one  regfiment'a  Acine  servics  can  now  be 
toTceneo  imd  knona  to  a  certainly,  except  in  case  of  var.  The  recruit  could  thna  enann- 
three  years'  home  Bervice,  hy  choosing  a  regiment  which  hkd  fife  or  di  yean'  homr 
iter^'ice  yet  to  run.  Men  now  enlisted  are  allon'ed  the  widest  choice  ;  and  an  officer, 
not  under  the  lanli  of  colonel,  is  present,  nt  their  final  engagement,  to  adn«  them  on 
that  choice. 
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If  any  one  doubts  that  euch  a  general  national  training  to  arms, 
with  the  ballot  as  a  r^^ulator  and  incentiye  only,  would  be  con- 
ceived in  the  direct  and  immediate  interests  of  the  working,  or  wage- 
earning,  doss,  let  him  consider  the  subject  for  a  moment  in  its 
operation  on  volunteering  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  great  European  war. 
As  I  have  shown,  our  present  systwn,  and  I  fear  any  possible 
modification  of  it  also,  would  leave  as  at  the  end  of  two  months' 
hostilities  at  our  wits'  end  for  men.  But  that  is  just  the  crieda  in  which 
the  vast  benefit  of  the  "  anticipatory  training,"  to  both  the  individual 
and  the  State,  would  come  into  play.  The  working  man  who  had 
escaped  the  ballot  altogether,  but  who  had,  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  twenty-one,  obtained  &om  the  State  a  gratuitous  military  train- 
ing of  720  occasional  drills,  the  equivalent,  as  I  have  said, 
of  four  months'  consecutive  drill,  would  at  once  command  the 
situation.  His  military  marketable  value,  as  a  partially-driUed 
soldier,  would  be  at  least  £25  ;  and  he  could  secure  this  amount 
of  bounty  at  once,  by  walking  into  the  nearest  barrack,  and  en- 
gaging for  the  line,  for  the  duration  of  the  campaign  only.  This 
rests  on  actual  facts.  In  the  second  year  of  the  Crimean  war,  the 
bounty  for  a  cavalry  recruit  reached  £10,  for  an  infiintry  recruit 
£8 ;  and  the  levy  money  in  each  case  was  respectively  £11  13a.  6rf. 
and  £9  18«.  6d.  more ;  making  a  total  of  £21  13a.  6(f.  for  a  man 
enlisting  for  cavalry,  and  for  infantry  £17  18a.  Gd.  This  was 
for  a  totally  untrained  and  often  immature  lad  of  5  feet  2  inches. 
The  value  of  a  robust  working  man,  twenty-siz  or  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  with  muscles  in  hard,  working  training,  already  a 
drilled  soldier,  more  highly  disciplined  than  any  present  Yolunteer, 
from  the  fact  that  his  occasional  training — and  therefore  gradual 
military  indoctrination—had  extended  over  nine  years,  would  mani- 
festly be  much  more.  At  the  outset  of  war  he  might  command  £35, 
rapidly  rimig,  as  the  war  continued,  to  probably  £40,  or  more. 
The  bounty  to  volunteers  during  the  American  war  of  1861-65 
went  up  to  £50,  and  then  to  £60,  a  man ;  and  doubtless  with  us  it 
woidd  be  higher  if  the  war  lasted :  for  in  the  Peninsular  times  it 
amounted,  in  some  cases,  to  60  guineas  for  a  Militia  subetitute,  and 
the  average  price  for  a  line  recruit,  from  1808  to  1814,  was  £40. 

Thus  the  national  anticipatory  training  would  put  the  working 
classes  of  this  country  not  only  in  the  position  of  being  on  an 
equality,  or  at  no  pecuniary  disadvantage,  with  richer  men,  if 
caught  by  the  operation  of  the  baUot  for  the  Militia,  but  in  war  time 
would  give  them  a  highly  remunerative  war  value,  acquired  without 
cost  to  themselves,  and  without  having  been  withdrawn  one  hour 
from  their  ordinary  industrial  occupations. 

I  therefore  confidently  affirm  that  this  modification  of  any  future 
BaUot  Act  is  that  for  which  any  Liberal  reformer,  and  every  Labour 
representative,   should  strenuously  and  uncompromisingly  strive. 
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At  all  Gventa,  if  this  be  not  adopted,  let  us,  who  ha.ve  those  interests 
at  heart,  insist  on  hearing  nothing  more  henceforth  about  the  appli- 
cation of  the  ballot  to  the  Uilitia,  in  any  other  way,  such,  for 
instance,  as  Lord  Elcbo's  propoaition,  which  would  be  distinctly 
opposed  to  Labour-cIaBa  interests.  And  it  is  self-evident  that  this 
national  system  would  be  best  for  the  State  also.  For,  first,  it  is  tbe 
only  means  which  we  can  ever  hope  for  of  rapidly  expanding  our 
peace  establishment  army  of  100,000  men  to  a  war  force  of  200,000. 
!No  Reserve  system  whatever,  be  it  Lord  Cardwell's,  or  any  amplifi- 
cation of  that,  will  ever  bring  our  war  force,  for  operations  abroad, 
to  more  than  from  120,000  to  140,000  infiintry ;  and  it  will  take  at 
least  eight  years  more  to  do  that,  whereas  a  general  training  would 
give  ua  the  means  of  deploying  200,000  in  five  years  from  this  time. 
Then,  as  was  the  case  with  tbe  Americans  in  1865,  immense  economy 
would  ensue  from  tbe  immediate  disbanding  of  the  temporarily 
engf^ed  men  on  the  termination  of  tbe  campaign,  with  a  gratuity 
of  three  months'  pay  per  man.  Of  the  600,000  men  who  marched 
past  tbe  President  at  Washington  in  April  and  May,  1865,  after  the 
defeat  of  tbe  South,  before  six  weeks  500,000  had  returned  quietly 
into  civil  life  and  to  industrial  pursuits.  And  we  might  similarly 
reduce  a  field  army  of  200,000  by  at  least  60,000,  in  a  month.  Of 
course,  a  liberal  scale  of  widows'  pensions,  and  o£  gratuities  for 
wounds,  would  have  to  be  adjusted  to  the  conditions  of  service  of 
these  temporarily  engaged  men.  But  such  a  general  training  would 
establish  at  once  a  flexible  mode  of  ready  expansion  suited  both  to 
our  military,  industrial,  and  economical  needs.  This  would  be  a 
measure  neither  Prussian  nor  French,  but  essentially  English. 

Probably  it  would  be  very  rare — with  tbe  immense  incentive  to 
diligence  that  the  power  of  detention  would  give,  and  at  three  drills 
a  day,  imder  competent  and  practised  instructors  at  the  brigade 
depots, — it  would  be  very  rare,  I  say,  for  a  man  to  be  kept  more 
than  four  or  five  weeks — including  musketry — before  being  dismissed 
home  as  a  "  passed  "  and  trained  Local  Militiaman. 

Once  the  principle  is  accepted,  a  hundred  ways  would  be  found 
by  our  practical,  quick-witted  people,  for  lessening  the  time  of  drill, 
and  yet  keeping  the  instruction  effective,  for  all  practical  purposes. 

This,  as  will  be  seen,  is  no  intolerable  burden  ;  it  would,  indeed, 
be  scarcely  felt  even  by  tbe  poorest,  to  the  moderately  well-off  and 
the  rich,  it  would  be  mere  healthy  pastime.  Yet  by  means  of 
judicious  use  of  the  great  lever  of  tbe  power  of  detention,  it 
would  undoubtedly  give  us,  ifhat  ice  have  not  now,  and  neuer  shall 
have  tinder  any  existing  Bystem,  a  local  Militia,  composed  of  the  flower 
of  the  youth  of  the  country,  at  their  best  and  freest  age,  highly  dis- 
ciplined ;  drilled  to  that  extent,  that  with  six  weeks'  more  continuous 
embodiment  (and  we  shall  always  have  at  least  that  amount  of  warn- 
ing before  an  invasion)  they  would  be  equal  to  any  local  troops  in  the 
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world  ;  and  with  this  advantage,  which  no  other  plan  can  give  ue, 
that  their  numbers,  though  only  120,000,  would  be  always  full  to 
the  complete  establishment.  The  power  of  counting  upon  absolutely 
certain  numbers,  at  a  certain  place  and  time,  without  fail,  is  worth  all 
else  besides,  in  a  military  calculation. 

And  one  immediate  effect  would  be,  that  when  men  of  wealth, 
intelligence,  and  education  were  in  the  local  Militia  ranks,  the  ofBcers 
of  Militia  would  require  to  be  both  more  thoroughly  educated  profea- 
.sionally,  and  of  the  highest  social  standing.  Every  man,  in  every 
grade  of  military  hfe,  would  be  raised  one  step  higher.  Men  of  the 
highest  birth  and  position  would  be  prOud  to  compete,  and  to  care- 
fully qualify  themselves  professionally,  for  the  active  command  of 
their  county  local  Militia  regiments. 

The  scheme  may  seem  an  ambitioaa  one,  but  for  a  great  and  rich 
country  like  this  a  wide  and  comprehensive  military  policy,  adapted 
to  every  circumstance  and  every  class  of  its  people,  is  the  most 
economical  in  the  end.  The  money-saving,  by  adopting  a  general 
training,  together  with  a  modified  ballot  for  the  Militia,  would  be 
iibout  £160,000  a  year  upon  the  two  items  of  bounty  now  given  to 
Militia  recruits  on  enlistment  and  on  the  item  of  bountiea  annually 
to  men  re-engaging  in  the  Militia  Reserve. 

But  the  ultimate  saving  in  reduced  estimates  would  be  con- 
siderable. And  as  the  bounty  to  Militia  recruits  would  cease  at  once 
after  1st  January,  1878,  there  would  be,  immediately  the  system 
came  into  force,  about  £160,000  available  annually,  which  could 
be  employed  in  increased  pay  to  the  line. 

The  scheme  of  this  paper  has  throughout  contemplated  a  close 
adherence  to  the  great  national  principle  that  for  the  regular  army — 
that  is,  for  colonial  service  and  war  service  abroad — men  must  be 
got  solely  by  making  it  worth  their  while  pecuniarily ;  which  means 
increased  advantages  in  the  shape  of  a  slightly  increased  pay,  but 
far  better  applied  and  distributed. 

The  means  to  this  end  for  the  line  are  contained  in  the  principle 
of  Deferred  Pay,  in  lieu  of  pensions.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  line 
service  be  made  the  thing  I  have  often  desired  to  see  it — a  paying 
career  for  the  working  class. 

A  rise  of  2d.  a  day  to  the  private  soldier,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
non-commissioned  ranks,  would,  I  am  persuaded,  if  applied  in  the 
shape  of  deferred  pay,  and  aimulUmeousJy  teith  the  application  of  ballot 
to  a  local  Militia,  and  with  an  increased  pay  of  &d.  and  8rf.  to 
the  Army  Reserve  men  (according  as  they  went  into  the  Reserve 
after  three  or  six  years'  service),  get  us  out  of  all  our  difficulties. 
The  total  cost  of  iJiis  increased  jmy  to  line  and  Reserve  would  be 
under  £500,000  a  year. 

The  system  of  deferred  pay  would  answer  the  same  purpose  as 
regards  the  soldier,  that  the  friendly  and  benefit  societies  do  for  the 
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labourer  and  artisan.  It  would  be  a  perfectly  fair  bargain  for 
the  State  to  drive  witli  the  man,  to  make  him  thos  thrifty  in  spite 
of  himself,  and  compel  him  to  provide  for  the  future ;  even  though 
it  be  at  first  against  his  will.  Of  course  this  deferred  pay  should 
belong  inalienably  to  the  soldier.  It  should  be  subject  to  no  deduo- 
tions  whatever,  and  not  liable  to  forfeiture  for  any  crime  he  might 
commit,  except  the  one  offence  of  desertion. 

Fourpence  a  day,  thus  banked  for  three  years,  with  interest,  woold 
send  the  man  to  the  B«aerve  with  £20  to  his  credit,  or  if  he  served 
six  years,  he  would  leave  with  some  £40  to  £43 :  a  sum  which  a 
labourer  or  ferm  servant  may  wait  half  a  lifetime  before  he  can 
accumulate.  On  passing  into  the  Iteserve.two-thirdsof  the  accumulated 
sum  should  be  paid  to  him  at  once  to  set  him  up  in  civil  life,  and  the 
other  third  retained,  still  at  interest,  aa  a  guarantee  against  his 
absconding  or  emigrating.  The  pay  of  the  Army  Reserve,  alao, 
should  be  raised  slightly.  Fourpence  a  day,  the  present  Reserve 
retaining  fee,  is  totally  infiufficient.  It  is  barely  enough  to  keep  a 
man  &om  starvation ;  and  most  soldiers  who  have  taken  it  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  be  back  with  their  regiments  if  th^  could 
return. 

Short  service  and  deferred  pay,  and  increased  Reserve  pay,  I  say 
again,  on  this  improved  scale,  would  make  the  army  a  profitable 
career  for  the  working-class. 

To  recapitulate  the  head^  of  reform :  Establish  general  national 
training,  distributed  as  follows : — 

1.  Drill  in  schools  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  under 
old,  certificated,  soldier-instructors. 

2.  Higher  Government  drill  schools  for  adults,  for  the  "  anticipa- 
tory drill,"  previous  to  baUot. 

3.  A  modified  ballot,  to  select  a  local  Militia. 

4.  Drill,  at  brigade  dep6ts,  a/ler  ballot,  the  legal  maximum  to  be 
six  months,  reducible  by  individual  diligence  to  three  or  four  weeks 
or  less,  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the  man. 

5.  Higher  drill  (officers')  schools,  having  their  head-quarters  in 
each  London  Guards'  Barrack,  at  Aldershot,  Chatham  for  Engineers, 
Colchester,  Plymouth,  Woolwich,  lastly  the  Curragh  and  Edinburgh, 
for  Militia  and  Volunteer  officers. 

6.  Increased  pay  for  the  line  of  2d.  a  day,  as  Deferred  Pay. 

7.  Increase  of  the  Reserve  pay,  to  6rf.  after  three,  and  8d.  after 
six  years'  line  service  ;  in  each  case  with  2d.  a  day  banked,  at  4  per 
cent.,  to  the  end  of  the  term  of  service. 

And  finally.  8.  A  short  course  at  the  Military  Colleges  of  Sand- 
hurst and  Woolwich,  for  future  officers  for  the  local  Militia. 

The  gradual  means  for  bringing  a  local  Militia  into  existence 
would  be, — 
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1.  Pass  an  Amended  Ballot  Law  in  1877,  to  como  into  force  on 
let  January,  1878. 

2.  After  July,  1877,  enliat  no  more  men  voluntarily  for  the 
Militia,  except  those  who  would  engage,  at  the  time  of  enlist- 
ment, to  Berre  in  the  Militia  Reserve  also ;  of  course  with  the 
present  additional  annual  bounty ;  thus  gradually  converting  ike 
trhole  existing  Militia,  hij  purely  optional  and  voluntary  means,  into  a 
reinforcement  for  the  lijiefor  icar  abroad. 

3.  Open  drill  achoola  at  every  Volunteer  head-quarters  in  town 
and  country,  including  the  company  head-quarters  of  scattered 
administrative  battalions,  and  invite  those  who  would  be  liable  to  be 
drawn  after  the  Ist  January,  1878,  viz.,  all  the  thousands  of  youths 
iioie  of  eighteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age,  to  commence  drilling  at 
once,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  ballot. 

4.  By  January,  1879,  the  present  militia,  from  recruiting  being 
discontinued,  would  have  fallen  off  by  about  30,000  men.  The  first 
draft  of  balloted  men,  to  be  called  out  for  four,  five,  or  six  weeks' 
drill,  according  to  proficiency,  in  March,  1878,  would  be  36,000  men. 
Between  August,  1876,  and  March,  1878,  they  could  work  out  seventy- 
two  drills  each.  By  March,  1881,  the  whole  Militia  would  be 
composed  of  balloted  men,  and  the  whole  of  the  present  Militia 
would  have  either  passed  into  the  Militia  Reserve,  volunteered  to  the 
line  under  the  increased  pay  and  deferred  pay  inducements,  or  would 
have  ceased  their  military  engagement  altogether.  The  men 
balloted  in  1878  and  1879  would  havo  to  come  out  for  a  month  each 
in  the  following  year ;  as  between  1876  and  1878  they  could  only, 
working  their  best,  put  in  seventy  or  eighty  drills  each.  After  the 
third  year  of  the  system  this  could  be  eased  ofi*.  By  the  beginning 
of  1883  we  could  look  around  us  with  confidence ;  having  a  full  Line, 
a  full  local  Militia,  and  a  Volunteer  forco  rather  above  its  present 
strength.     Our  available  force,  in  1882,  would  stond  as  follows : — 

Hen. 

J^ocal  Militia  in  England  and  Scotland  selected  by  lot  from  all 

classes  of  society 120,000 

Irish  Voluntary  Militia,  as  at  present 22,000 

Tho  Volimteer  Force,  say 180,000 

Yeomanry  Cavalry  and  Enrolled  Pcnsionere,  as  at  present     .     37,000 

The  above  available  win  for  Home  Defence  .        .  359,000 

Available  for  service  abroad  we  should  have' : — 

Army  Boaerre,  as  now  gradually  forming  (see  page  433}         .    42,000 
Beinforcements  to  the  Army  Beseire,  by  drBftiag  in  men  of 
3  years'  eerrice,  say  3,000  a  year  only,  for  tho  next  6  years, 
as  Boon  as  a  flow  of  reoruits  was  secured  ....     IS.OOO 

Army  Beeerve,  total 60,000 

II)  The  pteBOut  Militia  Reserve  would  have  ceased  to  exist  by  tbe  expiry  of  their 
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EEGULAE  ARMY  AT  HOME. 

Xn. 
CaTaliy;— 3  Honseholil  Begiments,    1,028;    19  Line  Begi- 

meats,  9,4j8 10,486 

Bojal  Artillerj,  ae  at  present 16,742 

Engmeers,  bh  at  present  (these  are  combatants  only)       .        .  2,701 

Army  Service,  and  Aimy  Hospital  Corps        ....  3,100 

Infantry :— Guards,  7  Battaiions  at  7aO 5,230 

The  30  Battalions  first  for  eernce  at  820  rank  and  file  eacb.  24,600 

The  20  Battalions  next  for  service  at  320  each      .        .        .  10,400 
The  20  Battalions  last  retnmed  from  foreign  sarrioe,  at  only 

400  each 8,000 

77  Battalions  .        .    48,2aO 

The  71  I>ep6ts  at  home  aboat  (as  at  present)                .        .      3,079 
The  Brigade  Dep6t8,  as  now 4,306 

Total  Begnlat  Infantry  BerviDg  with  the  Colours  ....  ja,6aa 

Total  Begnlar  Army  at  home,  rank  and  file  ....  88,964 

Eegular  Army  in  the  Colonies,  as  now 23,000 

This  would  afford  for  seirioe  in  the  field  abroad,  at  six  weeks'  notice, 

Field  Army  in  first  line : — 74,000  excellent  Iniiuitry  )  g,  qqq  , 

7,000         „        Cavalry  )        •     •        •        > 
(sabres  and  bayonets  only)  and  probably  420  field-guns. 

And  there  would  remain  about  30,000  good  Infentry  at  home  to 
fill  up  casualties  abroad,  as  they  should  arise.  The  Artillery  and 
Cavalry  Reserves  woidd  probably  number  about  8,000  and  3,000 
respectively. 

Grand  total  available  for  Home  Defence  in  case  of  invasion  .     530,953 
And  720  guns. 

The  other  alternative  of  a  largely -increased  expenditure  only,  by 
raising  the  soldier's  pay  up  to  168.  a  week,  I  have  not  so  fully 
examined,  because  the  whole  country  is  now  familiar  with  the  argu- 
ments on  that  head,  so  forcibly  adduced  by  Mr.  Holms,  in — first, 
his  book,  "  The  British  Army  in  1875 ;"  second,  a  subsequent  paper 
read  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Brighton  in  October  last ;  and 
third,  hia  well-known  speeches  at  Sheffield,  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester, and  the  subsequent  correspondence  in  the  Times. 

Mr.  Holms  has  produced  a  moat  charming  and  very  clever  essay 

(1)  And  Uiis  is  ontirelj'  icrespective  of  the  temporarily  engaged  men  to  be  got  by  <nr 
bonnties  bom  the  men  taught  by  a  general  nntionol  training.  These  would  certaiDly 
amount  to  10,000  or  S0,000  more,  and  would  be  ready  to  go  into  the  field  in  eight  to 
t«n  weeks  from  the  coinmenceinent  of  hostilities,  if  the  voluDteedng  for  war  bounty 
was  opened  at  the  declaration  of  war.  The  inbntry  in  first  line  would  thus  be 
74,000 ;   those  ready  to  follow,  at  Uait  00,000  more. 
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on  military  service,  but  as  a  matter  of  demoostiation  he  has,  I  trust 
he  will  pardon  my  saying,  failed  to  prove  his  case.  The  replies  of 
Mr.  Hardy  showed  this  conclusively  last  session ;  and  he  had  the 
advantage  of  having  the  figures  of  Mr.  Holms's  scheme  worked  out 
for  him,  and  thoroughly  sifted  by  the  most  able  official  experts,  both 
military  and  civil,  before  he  spoke.  I  regret  to  say  that  a  close 
examination  of  the  figures,  which  I  felt  myself  bound  to  make 
independently,  has  led  me  to  the  same  result  and  conclusions. 

The  "  doubled  paj-ment "  plan  is  chimerical.  It  would  cause  im- 
mensely swollen  expenditure  in  time  of  peace,  and  would  utterly 
break  down  at  the  first  strain  of  war.  If  starts  with  some  60,000 
less  men. 

The  plan  of  a  general  Yoluntaiy  Training,  and  a  modified  Militia 
ballot,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  can  be  worked 
so  as  to  be  scarcely  any  burden  at  all  to  individuals.  Constant 
means  would  be  found  to  lighten  its  individual  weight  when  once  it 
was  adopted,  and  instead  of  being  anything  like  the  bugbear  conscrip- 
tion, ii  troiild  make  conscripfton  (which  is  rompulsori/  service  for  the 
Regular  Aniiij)  for  crer  impossible. 

A  general  national  training  for  England  would  be  the  surest 
guarantee  for  the  continued  peace  of  the  world.  It  would  be 
decidedly  in  the  direct  interest  of  the  working  classes,  both  to  those 
who  would  thus  insist  that  the  old  unjust  law  should  never  be  revived, 
to  their  special  detriment,  and  those  who  by  the  indirect  action  of 
an  amended  law,  would  find  a  new  and  profitable  career  opened  to 
them,  both  in  better-paid  short  service  in  the  Line  and  Reserve,  or  in 
highly-paid  temporary  service  ia  war.  A  more  thoroughly  Radical 
measure  than  such  a  General  Voluntary  Training,  together  with  a 
modified  Militia  Ballot,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 

I  altogether  disclaim  any  desire  to  dogmatise  on  this  subject.  I 
am  not  wedded  to  the  proposed  scheme,  but  merely  submit  it  as  one 
possible  solution  added  to  the  many  now  before  the  public.  The 
details  can  be  modified  indefinitely.  I  have  attempted  to  sketch  the 
main  principles  on  which  I  believe  a  great,  flexible,  popular,  national 
training  to  arms  might  be  based.  It  contains  undoubtedly  a  com- 
pulsory principle  ;  but  the  compulsion  is  a»  but  an  ounce  to  a  ton  of 
voluntaryism.  It  is  used  more  as  a  stimulus  and  u  regulator  to  the 
national  training  than  as  a  legal  burden. 

The  figures  here  given  are  entirelj'  based  upon  parliamentary  and 
official  documents.  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  the  present 
condition  of  our  army  accurately ;  concealing  nothing,  palliating 
nothing,  neither  exaggerating  our  weaknerw  nor  overstating  our 
strength.  My  object  is  to  invite  discussion.  If  the  result  be  to  elicit 
the  declaration  that  neither  in  this  extremeli/  morlijied  form,  nor  in  any 
shape  iBhalsoever,  mil  f/ie  country  folernfc  any  degree  of  compulsion,  hoic- 
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ever  minimised,  I  for  one  shall  not  be  disappointed.  On  the  contrary, 
my  object — to  bring  this  question  to  u  crisis — will  be  attained.  We 
shall  then  have  a  clear  and  definite  basis  of  ox:presBcd  public  opinion 
to  go  upon ;  and  it  is  essential  to  have  this  soon.  Henceforth  we  who 
desire  economy  must  then  be  dumb ;  the  only  altemative  left  will  be 
It  largely- increased  expenditure,  and  our  task  will  be  narrowed  to 
selecting  carefully  from  the  several  rival  schemes  for  increased 
estimates  that  one  which  may  appear  roundest  and  best. 

But  I  cannot  conceal  ray  apprehension  that  increased  raoney 
alone  will  never  accomplish  our  object.  The  desideratum  is  to  make 
the  army  a  national  career.  This  can  never  happen  till,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  the  richer  classes — who  are  now  standing  aloof;  who  let 
the  defence  of  the  country  be  done  for  tbem  vicariously,  and  who  thus 
cast  discredit  on  the  profession  of  arras — voluntarily  assume  their  share 
of  the  burden  which  is  morally  owing  from  them  to  this  country  of 
free  institutions.  Money  alone  I  firmly  believe,  won't  do  what  we 
want.  A  re-adjustment  of  the  burden  of  Military  Home  Service, 
taking  all  classes  alike,  equally  just  to  all,  and  yet  affording  a  lucra- 
tive career  of  short  service  in  the  army  to  the  poorer  sections  of  the 
labouring  classes,  would,  I  believe,  solve  the  difficulty.  If  we  are 
grown  so  selfish,  so  apathetic,  and  so  fond  of  ease,  that  we  won't 
tolerate  even  this  very  slight  restriction  of  individual  convenience — 
I  won't  call  it  of  individual  liberty — for  the  national  good,  and  in 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  then  we  must  not  grumble  at 
opening  our  purse-strings  very  wide.  We  must  be  content  to  go  on 
increasingly  paying  for  our  soldiers,  whatever  augmented  price  labour 
may  periodically  continue  to  rise  to,  and  be  also  content  to  get  on 
ever  increasingly  lower  stamp  of  men.  And  having  paid,  and  paid 
profusely  for  years,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  we  shall  still  fail  in 
maintaining  an  efficient  army  by  that  means  alone;  and  that  we  shall 
be  compelled  at  last,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  to  come  to  the  Ballot 
for  Militia  ;  perhaps  after  deep  national  humiliation  and  the  fruitless 
sacrifice  of  thousands  of  brave  men  to  a  false  system. 

H.  M.  Havelock. 
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The  decisive  repolae  of  Don  Carlos  among  the  stoujr  bills  of  northern  Spain  ; 
the  remonetrance  by  the  great  powers  with  the  Saltan  at  Conetantiaople  ; 
the  trial  of  the  alleged  leaders  of  the  Whisky  Ring  at  Saint  Lonis ;  the  open- 
ing of  another  session  of  the  British  parliament;  the  election  of  a  French 
chamber  of  deputies ; — these  are  the  topics  of  a  month.  'They  all  etand  for 
phases  in  the  evolution  of  the  world's  destiny,  some  of  them  very  slight  in 
significance,  bnt  one  of  them  at  least  of  something  like  capital  importance. 
Perhaps  even  what  looks  so  trivial  an  afiair  as  the  attempt  to  convict  and 
pnnish  the  official  defrauders  of  the  revenue  in  the  United  States  may  be  at 
bottom  more  important  for  civilisation  than  a&airs  of  more  augast  association. 
To  purge  the  great  democratic  experiment  of  those  elements  of  administra- 
tive corruption  that  make  so  btal  a  mark  apon  it,  must  bo  an  object  of  prime 
interest  for  all  who  have  any  bith  in  tiie  future  of  the  free  government  of 
nations  by  Uiemselves.  Less  important  than  the  purification  of  pnblic  life 
in  America,  is  the  victory  in  Spain  of  one  kbd  of  absolutism  over  another 
and  a  blacker  kind  of  absolntism.  A  defeat  of  Corlists,  even  if  decisive, 
hardly  ends  anything  for  Spain,  when  the  defeat  is  effected  in  the  interests 
of  such  a  monarchy  as  King  Alfonso's.  The  world  knows  what  to  expect 
from  the  monarchs  of  a  Restoration.  If  we  knew  no  more,  the  King's 
assurance  in  his  speech  on  opening  the  Cortes  (Feb.  15)  that  the  "  repre- 
sentatives of  Spain  and  the  Vatican  are  engaged  in  regulating  the  pending 
questions  in  the  manner  required  by  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  the 
State,"  is  a  word  of  doubtful  omen.  The  deposed  Queen  is  to  return 
to  her  son's  court.  When  the  last  Carlist  partisan  has  hidden  away  bis 
arms  for  his  eon  to  use  the  next  time,  no  one  who  knows  what  a  restored 
Bourbon  is,  and  what  the  Spanish  republican  is,  will  feel  that  Spain  is  yet 
in  the  path  of  stable  conditions.  The  extinction  of  Carlism,  however,  even 
for  a  generation,  and  even  if  it  be  but  the  signal  for  treading  once  more 
the  sterile  road  of  modem  Spanish  history,  is  welcome  as  a  blow  and  a 
discouragement  to  the  Black  Party  in  Europe.  The  next  centre  of  that 
party's  attack  on  civilisation  lies  in  a  very  different  quarter,  and  the  battle 
is  to  be  fonght  with  weapons  from  a  different  armoury — the  steady  attempt 
to  wrest  constitutionaUsm  in  Belgium  to  the  purposes  of  clerical  absolutism 
progresses,  with  a  success  that  may  be  some  solace  for  the  defeats  of  Don 

The  diplomatic  agitation  in  Eastern  Europe,  after  reaching  its  height  in 
the  resolution  of  the  English  Government  to  support  the  Andrassy  Note, 
has  for  the  moment  lulled.  We  see  how  a  mouse  may  creep  from  the 
labouring  mountain.  The  Sultan  promises  to  execute  the  reforms  which 
Europe  commends  to  him,  and  things  will  be  after  the  promise  exactly 
where  they  were  before.     The  participation  of  the  English  Oovemroent 
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in  tbe  diplomatic  action  that  has  been  taken,  is  an  event  of  no  con- 
Eiderable  Biguificance.  "  There  is  a  kind  of  sensation,"  said  Lord  SaltBbary 
a  few  days  ago,  "  a  tbhll,  a  longing  for  action,  a  desire  for  a  definite  aim 
to  be  stated,  and  a  definite  policy  announced."  This  may  be  so,  bat  mere 
adhesion  to  the  presentation  of  Count  Andraasy's  Note  does  not  go  very  far 
towards  gratifying  sach  a  sensation,  and  longing  for  action,  and  thrill.  Nor 
is  the  present  foreign  minister  at  all  likely  to  deal  in  the  satisfaction  of 
thrills  and  sensations.  He  is,  as  we  most  never  forget,  the  man  of  the 
Luxemburg  Guarantee,  nor  was  his  policy  in  1867,  in  the  Cretan  rising,  in 
tbe  least  respect  ontside  that  of  the  very  strictest  member  of  that  Man- 
chester school,  which  Lord  Derby's  party  and  its  organs  are  accustomed  to 
describe  in  such  contemptuous  and  splenetic  terms.  And  Enghsh  opinion 
has  moderated.  Time  brings  roses  even  to  the  bolder  of  Turkish  bonds. 
Nobody  of  sense  wonld  raise  a  finger  to  keep  the  Turk  at  Constantinople, 
and  we  shall  never  again  drift  towards  tbe  objects  of  tbe  Crimean  War. 
But  one  or  two  tempering  considerations  have  had  time  to  make  their  way 
into  opinion.  Is  it  not  always  best  to  leave  a  violent  solution  of  any  political 
sitoation  to  the  very  latest  possible  moment,  if  it  must  at  last  bo  violent,  and 
may  it  not  be  the  wisest  policy  for  comparatively  disinterested  powers  like 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  to  tmst  to  some  dissolving  process  In  the 
Turkish  Empire,  which  shall  be  at  the  same  time  a  pacifically  constmctive 
process  ?  It  may  be  that  the  populations  of  modern  Turkey,  like  those  of  old 
Poland,  are,  in  spite  of  Servia  and  of  Montenegro,  wholly  without  the  power 
of  political  construction,  that  they  lack  any  patient,  strong,  clever  race  like 
the  House  of  Savoy.  But,  after  the  first  burst  of  sympathy  with  Herzego- 
vinian  patriotism,  and  the  first  burst  of  fury  at  unpaid  interest,  there  has  been 
a  return  to  the  old  preference  in  England  for  seeing  the  Turk  replaced  at 
Constantinople  by  one  of  his  own  group  of  subject  peoples,  rather  than  by  a 
Bomanoff  or  a  Hapsburg.  Is  it  certain,  again,  that  Austria  herself  is  so  mnch 
more  free  from  internal  distraction  and  from  risk  of  break-np,  than  Turkey  ? 
And,  again,  England  ceases  to  be  a  disinterested  power  when  wo  are  told  by 
one  good  authority  that,  tbongh  it  might  be  very  well  todrive  tbe  Sultan  across 
the  Bosphorus,  yet  the  Sultan  in  Arabia  might  be  a  serious  tronble,  as  be  has 
already  been  a  slight  tronble,  to  as  in  our  Eastern  Empire  ;  and  by  another 
good  authority  that  a  single  Turkish  battalion  appearing  at  Bombay  with  the 
standard  of  the  Sultan  would  be  a  worse  danger  to  us  than  a  whole  Russian 
army  on  the  Afigban  frontier,  because  every  Mahometan  in  India  would  be 
bonnd  by  all  he  holds  sacred  to  rise  and  follow  the  symbol  of  the  Padishah. 
Sach  points  as  these  are  coming  oat  more  prominently.  They  certainly  tend 
to  cheek  anything  like  a  policy  of  thrill  and  sensation,  so  far  as  England  is 
concerned.  They  do  not  affect  ihe  general  proposition  that  it  would  pro- 
bably be  best,  if  such  a  measure  were  possible  and  stood  alone,  for  an 
Austrian  force  to  help  the  Sultan  in  the  execution  of  the  required  reforms. 
We  may,  however,  do  well  to  remember  that  in  1867,  when  Russia,  France, 
Prussia,  and  Italy  requested  tbe  Porte  to  include  their  representatives  in 
the  Commission  for  investigating  Cretan  grievances,  the  Porte  refused  to 
make  even  this  partial  and  temporary  surrender  of  sovereignty.  The  Sultan 
is  too  likely  to  adopt  the  same  attitude  now. 
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The  electoral  ciunpaign  in  France,  ending  in  the  repulae  of  M.  Buffet 
and  the  return  of  a  decisive  republican  minority,  ia  the  most  thoroaghly 
satisfactory  event  in  Europe  since  tiie  min  of  the  Empire  at  Sedan.  It 
is  perhaps  the  most  hopeful  incident  for  social  progress  since  the 
victory  of  democracy  in  the  United  States  ten  years  ago.  In  the  first 
place  it  assures,  or  seems  to  assure,  the  final  establishment  of  the  only 
form  of  government  that  can  ever  be  finally  established  in  France.  The 
Republic  has  been  set  up  before  now,  but  never  the  Republic  of  good 
sense.  In  1792  and  in  1848  the  spiiit  of  the  nation  was  higher  than  it  is 
now,  and  its  mood  more  lofty  and  imposing,  and  on  both  occasions  there 
were  leaders  of  dazzhng  quality.  But  there  was  no  political  experience. 
The  lesson  bad  not  been  learnt,  what  are  the  limits  of  political  action  in 
social  ameUoration.  The  political  capacity  of  France  was  pitiable,  and 
her  bad  fortune  was  extraordinary.  Good  sense  has  not  often  had  a 
chance  nntil  within  the  last  three  years,  when  a  chief  made  his  way  to 
the  front,  who  has  the  singokr  gift  of  investing  this  mere  good  sense 
with  all  the  magnificence,  sonorousness,  and  brilliance  of  attraction,  that 
have  hitherto  been  reserved  to  decorate  the  dreams  and  chimeras  of 
politics.  Gambetta  has  made  political  common  sense  as  inspiring  as  the 
Bights  of  Man  in  1786  and  as  Socialism  in  1848.  He  has  given  it  a  size 
and  spaciousness  and  imaginative  colour  which  has  made  even  the  fiery 
and  generonsly  inflammable  spirits  of  Belleville  not  only  contented  but 
enthnsiastic.  And  what  is  curious  ia  that  Gambetta  only  five  years 
.  ago  was  repulsed  by  the  nation  and  banished,  for  a  policy  which  is  still 
admired  by  some,  and  which  no  doubt  was  foil  of  audacity,  but  which, 
whatever  else  it  may  have  been,  was  not  the  policy  of  prudence  or 
sagacity.  The  patriot  who  talked  and  acted  with  the  patriotism  of  sense 
at  that  sombre  hour  in  the  fortunes  of  France  was  M.  Thiers,  and  at  the 
last  elections  it  was  he  who  was  placed  in  the  triumphant  position  that 
to-day  has  been  given  to  M.  Gambetta.  With  the  rapid  versatility  of  true 
political  greatness,  M.  Gambetta  perceived  what  the  faolt  of  the  revolu- 
tionary parties  bad  been.  They  had  for  eighty  years  been  dashing  them- 
selves against  the  nature  of  things,  against  the  instincts  of  the  people, 
against  the  whole  sat  of  conditions  of  social  transformation,  just  as  he 
himself  had  been  dashing  legion  after  legion  in  sterile  conflict  against  the 
invaders.  It  was  a  revelation  of  genius  to  him  that  intrepidity,  devotion, 
social  hope,  patriotic  fire,  might  after  all  go  with  feasible  aims  and  a  right 
consideration  of  the  relations  between  political  cause  and  political  effect. 
He  satisfied  the  craving  for  violence  in  his  extreme  followers  by  the 
vehemence  of  his  declamation,  the  deep  tones  of  his  voice,  the  wildness  of 
his  gesture,  and  the  fierce  readiness  with  which  be  retaliated  on  an  inter- 
rupter. But  underneath,  all  has  been  cool,  as  the  head  of  a  man  who  leads 
French  liberalism  needs  to  be,  but  too  seldom  bos  been. 

In  bis  electioneering  speeches  Gambetta  has  passed  many  gibes  upon 
those  whom  he  calls  the  play-actors  of  parliamentarism ;  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  has  himself  shown  a  very  tolerable  mastery  of  the  arts, 
devices,  costnmes,  properties,  and  stage-bnsinessof  the  parliamentary  scene. 
His  distinction  has  been  that  he  never  counted  all  this  for  more  than  it  was 
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worth.  He  always  looked,  as  onr  great  leadere  in  England  from  Pym  down 
to  Chatham,  and  from  Chatham's  sou  down  to  Bright  have  looked,  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  chamber  out  on  to  the  foroes  of  the  conntry,  its  necessities, 
its  sentiments,  its  prejudices,  its  hopes.     He  said  at  Belleville  (Feb.  15)  ; 

"  Je  suis  d'one  ecole  qui  ne  croit  qn'aa  relatif,  a  I'analyse,  a  robserva- 
tioD,  a  r^tnde  des  faits,  au  rapprochement  et  h.  la  combinaison  des  id^es; 
d'nne  ecole  qni  tient  compte  des  milieux,  des  races,  dcB  tendances,  des  pre- 
jages  et  des  hostilites,  car  il  fant  tenir  compte  de  tout :  les  paradoxes,  lea 
sophismes  pesent  antant  que  les  verites  et  que  les  generalites  dans  la 
conduite  des  hommes  et  des  choses  qui  les  interesseut.  Aussi  n'est-on  on 
homme  politique  qn'a  la  condition  de  ne  pas  s'abandonner  k  des  com- 
binaisoDS  de  conloirs,  a  de  miserables^ intrigues,  ik,  des  personnalites  qn'il 
ta.at  laisser  anx  doctenrs  du  parlementarisme." 

In  the  same  speech  he  won  loud  plandits  by  the  energy  with  which  he 
set  forth  the  following  thrice  and  four  times  sonnd  doctrine : 

"  n  ne  font  jamais  se  payer  de  mots  ni  de  phrases.  H  ne  fant  jamais 
croire  qn'on  a  la  force  quand  on  ne  I'a  pas.  11  ne  fant  jamais  croire  qu'on 
est  la  m^orite  qnand  on  ne  Test  pas  ;  il  ne  fant  jamais  croire  que  tont  est 
fiioile  quand  tout  est  presque  irrualisable.  II  fant  «tre  plus  viril,  plus  exact, 
plus  consciencieux,  savoir  resolument  se  placer  en  face  de  (a  realite  des 
choses,  dresser  le  compte  de  toutes  les  difficultca,  ne  pins  se  payer  d'iUnsions, 
ne  se  laisser  abattre  par  aucnn  obstacle,  ponrsnivre  la  tache  k  remplir,  le 
bnt  £1  atteindre.  H  faut  marqner,  regarder  ses  adversaires  en  &ce,  et  lenr 
livrer  bataille  sous  le  regard  de  I'opinion  publiqne." 

This  may  seem  very  elementary  tmth  to  a  nation  of  wide  and  fairly 
successful  political  experience  like  ourselves,  bnt  to  the  people  of  Belleville 
who  have  been  tanght  for  eighty  years  by  their  chiefs  to  pay  themselves 
with  words  and  illnsions,  to  defy  facts,  and  to  perish  under  difficulties 
which  they  would  rather  perish  under  than  admit,  snch  sense  as  this,  from 
a  man  who  struck  their  imagination  before  he  appealed  to  their  reason,  is 
like  manna  from  heaven.  It  is  incredible  that  the  reactionary  party  in 
France  and  their  unreflecting  friends  in  the  English  press  shonld  he  so 
blind  and  so  unjust  as  not  to  see  that  the  one  hope  for  the  stability  of  a 
government  is  that  it  shall  be  inspired  by  a  man,  whether  Gambetta  or 
another,  who  will  use  his  power  and  influence  to  stimulate  the  polilica] 
manliness  and  political  oonscientiousuesB  of  these  vast  masses  of  men  whom 
former  leaders  made  mad  with  empty  phrases  and  futile  passion. 

There  is  another  revolutionary  delnsion  to  which  the  new  liberal  chief 
will  give  no  countenance  nor  question.  From  1769  down  to  the  last  days 
of  the  Assembly  of  1871,  French  politicians  have  had  an  undying  faith  in 
the  absolute  efficacy  of  laws,  decrees,  and  ordinances ;  in  the  immediate, 
indubitable,  and  permanent  fnlfilmeut  of  the  objects  at  which  such  laws 
and  ordinances  were  directed.  Think,  then,  of  the  orator  being  interrupted 
for  some  minutes  by  the  acclamations  of  his  audience  as  he  was  speaking 
in  snch  a  vein  as  this : — 

"Eh  bien,  la  politique  qui  a  pr^par4  les  resnltats  Aejk  obtenns  est  la 
sculc  qui  puisse  en  poursuivre  lea  fruits,  la  seule  qui  puisse  dejouer  lea 
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piegee  nomlrenx  qui  none  aeront  tendns  par  tma  reaction  qui  n'a  plus 
d'esperanoe  que  dans  nos  defaillacces  et  nos  fanteB.  C'eat  maintenant  qti'il 
fandta  se  sorveiller  Boi-meme,  se  regler  et  ne  jamais  aventaret  an  pas 
sans  avoir  bien  reconnit  la  eolidite  du  terrain,  sans  avoir  asBare  aes  derri4res, 
parce  que  le  aenl  moyen  d'aller  loin  c'est  de  marcher  surement,  etant  bien 
resoluB  k  ne  jamaia  revenir  en  arrive  qnand  nne  fois  nous  anrona  plants 
notra  drapean  sur  one  position  conqnise.  Cette  politiqne,  qni  eat  la  poli- 
Uqne  des  reBoltata,  est  la  aoole  qni  Boit  v^ritablement  conforme  anz  intersts 
de  la  democratic,  car  ce  qne  je  venz,  moi,  poor  la  democralie  de  mon  pays, 
pour  la  France  qn'elle  est  af^elee  k  refaire,  ce  n'est  pas  nne  collection  de 
decreta  qu'on  insure  an  Moniteur  nn  jonr  et  qne  la  reaction  dechire  le 
lendemain.  Ge  que  je  venx,  c'est  qne  I'^galite  ne  soit  paa  nn  vain  moi, 
c'est  qne  redncation  promise  an  penple  loi  soit  doim^e,  uon  pas  par  des 
affiches,  par  des  ordonnances  miaee  snc  on  mor,  maia  assoree  par  des  faits 
et  des  actes:  par  des  4coIes  onvertes  par  des  maltres  en  chair  et  en  os, 
par  dee  livres  bien  faits,  par  des  programmes  d'ednoatiou,  par  des  aUves 
qu'on  fera  entrer  et  aBseoir  sur  les  memes  bancs,  sans  distinction  de  classe 
et  de  conditions,  et  par  nn  ensemble  de  moyena  pratiques  et  financiers  qni 
fassent  de  la  r^forme  qne  nons  attendons  son  pas  de  simplos  fonnnles,  des 
vteoz  st^riles,  mais  une  reality  palpable  et  tangible,  uno  action  incesuante 
qni  descendra  juique  aur  le  dernier  d'entre  nous,  jnsqua  dans  les  baa-fonds 
de  la  soci^te,  pour  y  porter  I'air,  la  lamiSro  et  1' intelligence." 

No  wonder  that  the  organs  of  the  Irreconcilable  section, — a  section  of 
excellent  aspirations,  very  self-denying,  very  houonrable,  but  'without  a 
method,  and  without  either  political  science  or  political  art — uo  wonder  that 
they  should  cry  out  with  an  exceeding  bitter  cry  against  the  "Policy  of  the 
Relative  " — thai  they  should  accaso  its  author  of  mordering  "  I'ideal,  la 
pens4e,  I'absolu.le  sentiment."  They  compare  Gambetta  to  Henry  IV.  with 
mnch  bitter  irony — an  irony  and  a  comparison  that  tell  in  hterature,  but  in 
the  heat  of  a  deadly  battle  with  such  a  foe  as  Imperialism  are  naught.  Here 
ia  a  sample  :— 

"  Quant  k  ceus  qui  se  firent  martyriser  pour  leur  foi,  c'etaient  aniant  de 
reveuTB  et  de  niaiB,  qui  ne  consideraicnt  qne  la  n6cessite  dn  moment ;  s'ils 
avaient  eu  pins  de  sens  et  de  jugemant,  ils  enssent  ete  faire  an  petit  tour 
k  I'etrauger,  et,  la  guerre  civile  apoiace  fauie  de  combattanta,  ils  fiisseut 
revenus  aasnrer  le  triomphe  de  Henri  IV,  qui,  lui  auBsi,  eiait  partisan  de  la 
politique  relative,  et  qni  mit  la  reforme  but  le  truue  eu  se  declarant  catho- 
lique,  absolament  comme  M.  Gambetta  proolame  la  Kepubliqne  en  cassant 
d'etre  republicain.  La  R4forme,  mise  sur  le  trone  par  Henri  IV,  a  abouti 
an  despotisme  catholique  de  Louis  XIV.  Bien  ne  d^montre  absolument  que 
le  triomphe  de  la  Bepnblique  n'obtienne  pas  nn  cotuonnement  analogue." 
— {Droit*  de  I'Homme.     Feb.  21.) 

What  distiuguishes  the  large  and  keen  vision  of  M.  Gambetta  from  the 
narrow  vision  of  M.  BuSet  is  that  the  latter  has  been  sent  into  a  panic  by 
writers  of  this  temper,  while  the  former  has  seen  that  such  a  temper  is  noi 
deep  in  the  nation  and  not  deep  even  in  Paris,  and  has  seen  how  to  meet 
and  trausform  it.  His  victory  over  M.  Nacquet  at  such  a  town  as  Marseilles 
is  one  of  the  many  striking  proofs  of  the  soundness  of  Ma  calculations.     It 
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would  be  childish  for  oh  to  anbaide  into  the  aasarauce  that  the  Irreconcilable 
aeclion  will  sever  again  raise  itB  head.  Where  thingii  hang  on  a  single  life, 
it  is  imposeible  to  be  sure  that  there  will  not  be  either  a  monarchic  restora- 
tion or  an  anarchic  conflagration.  All  we  can  know  for  certain  la  that  M. 
Gambetla  has  triomphed  over  greater  difficnlties  than  be  is  ever  likely  to 
have  to  face  again,  and  that  he  has  persuaded  France  that  a  man  may  be  a 
republican,  nmy  repudiate  theology  (witness  his  speech  at  the  &neral  of 
Edgar  Quinet),  may  promise  war  against  the  Chnrcb  on  a  far  more  efiective 
plan  than  Dr.  Falk's,  may  be  tlie  representative  and  the  hero  of  Belleville, 
and  yet  and  after  all  may  be  the  leader  of  a  rational  and  practical  party, 
and  may^  be  trusted  to  keep  '  moral  order '  better  than  a  sinister  bigot  like 
M.  Buffet. 

It  is  worth  wbDe  to  realise  in  actual  detail  what  lines  the  policy  of  the 
most  energetic  portion  of  the  French  liberals  is  likely  to  follow.  What 
does  M.  Gambetta's  republicanism  mean  ?  What  is  the  practical  outcome 
of  it  ?  On  what  side  will  it  first  make  itself  felt  ?  M.  Gambetta's  speech 
at  Bordeaux  (Jan.  13)  sjiswers  all  sach  questions  about  his  programme. 

"  Ce  programme,  il  faut  le  dire  et  le  rep^ter,  est  tres-mesnre,  tres-sage. 
Je  ne  dis  pas,  je  me  garde  de  dire  qua  vos  reprisentants  rac'compliront 
pendant  leurs  quatre  annees  de  legislature  ;  je  ne  le  crois  pas,  et,  si  vous 
vonlez  tonte  ma  pens^e,  je  ne  le  veux  past  Si  on  ponvait  seuJement 
s'attacher  a  nne  partio  da  programme  et  la  r^aliser,  non  pas  dans  on  vceu 
platoniqne,  non  pas  dans  one  formule  legale,  mais  'dans  relocation  patiente 
et  attentive,  et  dans  le  dt^tail  de  radministration  g^s^rale  dn  pays,  je 
m'eetimerais  suffisamment  heureux,  et  je  dirais  que  les  quatre  ann4es  de 
legislature  qoi  vont  s'ouvrir  anraient  et4  sagement  employees  poor  le  bien 
du  pays.     Je  prends  on  seal  article  de  ce  programme,  celni  relatif  a  I'ednca- 

tion  nationale.     C'est  la  qu'il  faut  toujours  en  revenir C'^tutle 

cri  que  noDS  poussions  aa  lendemain  de  nos  desastree  :  nous  reconnaiseions 
tres-bien  que,  ce  n'etait  pas  seulement  la  force  materielle  qni  nous  avait 
vaincns,  mais  que  dans  lea  combinaisoos,  dans  les  perfectionnements  apport^ 
&  I'art  de  la  guerre  et  aux  mille  details  qn'elle  comporte,  la  sup4riorit4  de 
rinstruction  avait  donse  I'avantage&nos  ennenus,  parce  que,  snr  les  champa 
de  bataille,  comme  dans  le  champ  de  rinduatrie,  c'est  la  force  d' esprit  qni 
decide  de  la  victoire.  Nous  avons  reclame  alors  oe  que  je  reclame 
anjourd'hui ;  c'etait  le  cri  uuanime,  sortant  de  toutes  les  poitrines  :  la 
R^forme  de  rEdncation  Nationale ;  mais  nous  n'avons  rien  obtenu ;  nous 
n'avons  rien  pa  arracher;  je  me  trom'^e,on  a  obtenu  centre  nous  une  loi  de 
division,  nne  loi  de  recnl,  une  loi  de  haino,  une  loi  d^sorganisa trice,  nne  loi 
d'anarchie  morale  poar  la  soci4t4  fran^se:  je  veux  parlerde  la  loi  sur 
I'enseignement  superieur.  Eh  bien  I  messieurs,  sans  entrer  dans  les 
d^veloppementa  que  comporterait  un  si  Inunenae  sujet,  je  dis  que  la 
tdche  urgente,  praiiqu*  et  efficaee  de  vos  futurt  mandataira  doit  etre 
pr«»que  uniquemmt  ceUe  de  V organisation,  d  tous  let  degris,  au  point 
de  vue  des  ecoles,  an  point  de  vue  des  programmes,  au  point  de  vue  des 
moyens  d'elude,  au  point  de  mte  financier,  doit  etre  d'assurer  la  constitu- 
tion de  Veducation  nationale ;  et  si  nous  voulons  veritablement  aborder  one 
telle  r^forme,  il  n'y  en  anrait  pas  d'aatre  qni  dflt  venir  se  jeter  aa  travero. 
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porce  •;|iie  les  antrca  pcnvcnt  atteudre  on  peavent  (Hre  reaolaea  ploa  prompte- 
ment,  et  qa'elles  no  Beront  mi'mo  efficaces  qae  qaaod  cello-l&  anra  reelle- 
ment  fonctionnc.  Done,  dans  la  disoossion  de  voa  idees,  qnand  toqb  lea 
sonmettrez,  e'il  y  a  lieu,  a  vob  candidats,  attache z-vons  &  etre  precis,  k  ne 
jamais  aborder  one  qoestion  avant  nne  autre,  a  ^tablir  nue  veritable  s^rie 
mathematiqne,  logiqno,  Bcientifiqne,  dans  lea  revendicatioDa  qae  toob  vonlez 
faire  prevaloir  :  domandez  d'abord  it  vos  deputes  d'aBBnrer  I'edacatioD  ;  le 
reste,  soyez-en  couvainens,  yoQS  sera  donae  par  Bnrcrott," 

This  will  sound  painfiilly  tame  to  people  who  have  been  made  drank  by 
eighty  yeara  of  Utopian  potions.  The  new  feature  in  the  present  eitnation 
is  that  French  liberalism  has  at  length  found  a  leader  ^th  true  courage. 
It  requires  far  more  couraga  to  talk  in  this  stiain,  than  to  denonnce 
tyrants,  to  promise  the  millenninm,  and  to  march  to  the  goillotine  with 
serenity  on  the  brow  and  a  magnanimous  phrase  on  the  lips.  Snch  a  policy 
bringB  the  French  revolutionary  party  into  line  with  the  rest  of  Enropean 
liberalism,  and  the  momentam  which  such  an  acoesaion  mast  add  will  be 
immense.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  France  baa  shut  herself  ont  &om 
the  good  cause  in  Europe.  There  is  now  for  the  first  time  since  1850 
reasonable  ground  for  hoping  that  ber  forces  will  count  on  the  side  of 
progress.  France  may  not  contribute  many  novel  ideas  in  the  region  of 
practical  politics.  Her  politicians  have  much  to  learn  both  from 
England  and  from  America  before  they  can  solve  their  two  great 
problems — not  to  mention  others — of  national  instraction  and  administrative 
decentralisation.  Until  they  have  a  free  press  and  the  free  right  of  meeting, 
they  cannot  be  considered  the  chiefs  of  a  really  free  and  self-governing 
people.  But  even  in  the  meantime,  it  will  be  an  immense  gain  to  liberals 
who  are  fighting  the  battle  in  more  prosuc  lands  to  have  their  principles 
advocated  with  the  elevation,  the  dignity  of  phrase,  the  high  social  morality, 
and  above  all  the  strong  sympathy  for  the  common  people,  as  profound  as 
it  is  rational,  with  which  M.  Gambetta's  recent  speeches  have  surrounded 
the  accepted  doctrines  of  Liberalism  all  over  the  western  world. 

The  opening  of  another  session  of  parliament  reminds  ns  among  other 
things  bow  few  of  our  own  Liberal  chiefs  possess  the  art  in  which  M.  Oam- 
betta  has  shown  himself  supreme,  of  making  common  sense  eloquent  and 
inspiring.  Farhamentary  discussion  has  been  more  than  usually  level. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lowe  made  vigorous  speeches  on  the  subject  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Sue;;  Canal,  but  the  general  impression  left  on  the  pablic 
mind  is,  that  although  if  they  had  bought  the  shares  they  would  certainly 
have  done  so  in  a  more  careful  and  business-like  way,  still  that  they  would 
never  have  bought  them  at  all.  The  Government  have  introduced  a 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill  which  only  half  satisfies  the  extreme  beUevers  in 
the  efficacy  of  legislative  interference;  and  a  Bill  for  the  Enclosure  of 
Commons  which  thoroughly  dissatisfies  all  who  are  solicitous  for  the  main- 
tenance of  popular  rights  in  popular  property.  The  House  of  Lords  by 
another  Government  Bill,  is  to  retain  the  shadow  of  its  name  as  the  court  of 
final  appeal.  But,  when  constituted  as  such  a  court,  it  is  only  to  consiat  of  a 
certain  number  of  profemional  lawyers,  and  it  is  also  to  receive  two  Lords 
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of  Appeal,  'Who  \rili  be  to  all  intenta  and  purposes  life  peers.  How  far  this 
arrangement  promotes  or  serves  the  dignity  of  the  Upper  House,  its 
membere  may  jndge  for  themselves.  To  the  public,  provided  a  step  has 
been  taken  in  the  direction  of  a  better  constitnted  judiciary,  that  kind  of 
dignity  which  is  consnlted  by  the  retention  of  the  shadow  while  parting 
with  the  snbstance,  is  an  olrject  of  minor  interest. 

A  subject  to  which  more  popnlar  attention  has  been  attracted  is  the 
proposal  to  add  to  the  style  of  the  Sovereign  some  phrase  that  shall  designate 
her  empire  in  India.  India  moves  incessantly  like  some  swarthy  phantom 
in  the  backgromid  of  onr  politics.  It  sometimes  advances,  sometimes 
recedes,  sometimes  stands  motionless,  but  it  is  always  there  and  its 
presence  is  always  felt  like  a  portentous  shadow.  Just  now  in  the  eye 
of  popular  interest  the  shadow  moves.  Mr.  Disraeli's  bold  figure  of  the 
chain  of  fortresses  that  connect  India  with  the  very  gates  of  England,  was 
a  more  effective  way  of  enabling  people  to  realise  our  relations  to  India, 
than  the  price  which  they  will  have  to  pay  for  the  last  aci^nired  link  of  the 
chain  that  is  not  a  fortress.  A  new  Viceroy  is  going  out,  attended  by  the 
good  wishes  of  the  country  and  the  vrarm  hopes  of  a  troop  of  friends. 
The  country  is  interested  in  the  experiment  of  a  ruler  over  India  whose 
mental  habits  have  been  formed  among  tbe  more  varied,  flexible,  imaginative 
conditions  of  continental  life  and  continental  diplomacy.  The  peril  of  the 
narrowly  absolute  and  insuhit  type  was  shown  ip  the  mischievous  blunder 
of  Lord  Lytton's  predecessor  at  Baroda. 

A  great  accountant  may  be  a  great  man,  but  ho  is  certainly  not 
always  a  statesman,  and  even  for  the  adjustment  of  fiscal  questions,  ima- 
gination, pliancy,  and  varied  iatetlectual  resource  may  in  certain  circom- 
stances  do  &r  more  valuable  work  in  such  a  country  as  India,  than  tbo 
most  laborious  devotion  to  the  methods  of  tbe  counting- house.  Lord 
Northbrook  has  held  office  for  four  years.  As  to  his  career,  in  the  absence 
of  more  than  one  known  occasion  for  blame,  or  any  marked  occasion  for 
praise,  the  disposition  of  the  English  press  at  present  rather  turns  to 
eulogy.  The  eulogy  is  necessarily  vague,  because  it  springs  &om  no  foil 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  Only  the  experts  con  form  a  really  sound  opinion, 
and  the  experts  think  less  favourably  of  the  retiring  Viceroy's  achievements. 
Lord  Northbrook  has-been  in  India  what  he  was  when  in  office  in  England, 
a  most  careful  and  industrious  administrator.  This  has  perhaps  not  proved 
to  be  quite  enough.  Lord  Northbrook  went  to  India  with  the  idea  that  Uie 
country  had  been  over-governed,  and  he  resolved  to  pursue  a  policy  of  rest 
and  inaction.  Contrasted  with  the  energetic  and  progreBsive  conduct  of  his 
predecessor.  Lord  Northbrook's  may  be  called  a  policy  not  merely  of  iuaettoo 
but  of  reaction.  With  a  perfect  confidence  in  his  own  clear  judgment  and 
power  of  mastering  details,  he  is  siud  to  have  undertaken  to  administer 
single-handed  the  affurs  of  a  continent  almost  as  large  as  Europe,  thon^ 
he  was  necessarily  ignorant  of  its  infinite  variety  of  conditions  and  require- 
ments. The  Bengal  Famine  was  the  first  rough  interruption.  Its  gravity 
was  no  doubt  much  exaggerated  ;  still  it  was  of  sufficient  magnltnde  to  call 
out  some  of  the  highest  powers  of  statesmanship,  both  in  dealing  with  the 
immediate  problem,  and  in  framing  measures  to  meet  an  Indian  difficulty  of 
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constant  recurrence  and  erer-incraasmg  perplexity.  The  main  idea  of  Lord 
Northbrook'a  '  famine  policy,'  if  it  was  atateamaulike,  was  certainly  of  a 
singular  Bimplicity.  People  are  starving ;  starving  people  mnet  have  food ; 
spend  as  many  millions  in  buying  food  as  mil  give  plenty  to  as  many 
months  as  yon  think  fit.  It  is  tme  that  this  policy  is  said  to  have  been 
nrged  on  Lord  Northbrook  by  the  Cabinet  at  home,  aa  it  certainly  was  nrged 
npon  him  with  the  almost  vehemence  by  the  presB — a  plea,  by  the  way, 
that  doea  not  apply  to  Lord  Northbrook's  mischievons  pervei'dty  in  the 
afiaii  of  the  Gnikwar.  And  it  is  tme  that  to  Lord  Northbrook's  excellent 
qaalifications  as  a  man  of  bnsiiieas  we  may  fiurly  set  down  the  complete 
Buccesa  in  detail  of  the  operations  for  the  supply  of  food ;  and  they  were 
carried  oat  on  an  enormous  scale  and  in  the  &ce  of  enormons  difficulties. 
But  when  we  talk  of  atatesmanship  and  policy,  we  are  thinking  of  a  man 
who  is  able  to  jndge  rightly  for  himself,  for  one  thing,  and  who  looks  to  the 
future,  for  another  thing.  Now  there  has  been  no  evidence  that  any 
effectiTe  thonght  was  given  to  the  permanent  burden  that  has  been  laid 
on  the  coontry  by  the  profuse  expenditure  of  6j  millions  vrithin  a  lew 
months  in  providing  mere  temporary  relief.  No  man  can  measure  the 
financial  diffioidtiea  that  mnat  arise  if  every  season  of  dron^t  is  to  be 
accompanied  by  this  immense  and  unproductive  outlay.  Here  we  have 
to  face  the  central  difficulty  of  the  Indian  situation — bow  to  govern 
an  immense,  distant,  onfamihar  dependency,  by  a  democracy,  with 
Exeter  Hall,  with  a  House  of  Commons  containing  a  fully  representative 
quota  of  fools,  and  a  press  that  alternates  as  to  subject  races  between 
silly  philanthropy  and  bloodthirsty  iniquity.  "  In  the  caae  of  India," 
Mr.  Mill  said,  "  a  politically  active  people  like  the  Engliah,  amidst  habitnal 
acqoieEcence  are  every  now  and  then  interfering,  and  almost  always  in  the 
wrong  place.  The  real  causes  which  determine  the  prosperity  or  wretched- 
ness, the  improvement  or  deterioration,  ni  the  Hindoos,  are  too  Us  off 
to  be  within  their  ken.  They  have  not  the  knowledge  necessary  for  sus- 
pecting the  edetence  of  these  causes,  much  less  for  judging  of  their  opera- 
tion. The  moat  essential  interests  of  the  country  may  be  well  administered 
without  obtaining  any  of  their  approbation,  or  mismanaged  to  almost  any 
extent  without  attracting  their  notice."  This  is  every  day  seen  to  be 
perfectly  true.  It  ia  very  easy  for  patriots  at  Westminater  to  groan  at 
Mr.  Lowe  for  talking  of  our  having  to  give  up  Lidia  one  day,  but  if  the 
famine  policy  for  which  Lord  Northbrook  has  been  so  mnch  praised  ia 
to  be  ayatematically  repeated,  how  ia  financial  ruin  to  be  avoided  ?  For 
we  have  to  remember  that  a  constantly  accumulating  burden  of  debt  in 
India  is  accompanied  by  no  corresponding  development  of  productive 
rcBonrces  ;  and  such  a  burden  may  before  long  readily  become  a  source  of 
oven  greater  difficulty  to  the  govemulent  and  greater  misery  to  the  people, 
than  the  very  distress  which  we  designed  to  remedy. 

Lord  Northbrook's  financial  policy  has  on  the  whole  been  extremely  care- 
ful and  economical.  But  here  too  there  has  probably  been  a  too  exclusive 
attention  to  the  wants  of  the  immediate  present.  Some  of  his  latest  acts 
in  connection  with  the  customs  tariff  are  before  long  likely  to  give  rise  to 
sharp  criticism.    In  India  the  fiscal  system  is  extremely  rudimentary.    The 
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laud  revenne  is  the  only  branoli  of  the  public  income  which  can  properly  be 
said  to  be  baaed  on  the  wealth  of  the  conntry,  or  to  be  soBceptible  of 
development  with  the  increase  of  public  wealth.  On  the  other  hand  the 
wants  of  advancing  civilisation  are  infinite.  Looking  beyond  the  mere 
present,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  many  and  serious  changes  mnst  be 
made,  to  place  the  finances  on  a  really  somid  basis,  and  to  bring  the 
revennes  into  the  requisite  relation  with  the  varions  sources  of  public 
wealth.  And  the  problem  is  complicated  by  the  strong  political  pressure  by 
which  the  Lancashire  mannfacturers  are  able  to  back  their  protests  against 
at  least  one  profitable  item  in  the  Indian  tariff.  Neither  the  difficult 
questions  on  the  North  West  frontier,  nor  the  difficult  questions  connected 
with  the  native  armies,  will  give  the  new  Viceroy  so  many  sleepless  nights 
and  harassing  days  as  the  prodigious  enigma  of  Indian  finance. 

Some  elections  have  taken  place,  and  are  worth  noticing.  Those  in  the 
counties  have  been  of  varions  meaning.  Take  East  Suffolk,  for  instance, 
where  no  liberal  has  sat  for  forty  years.  A  clergyman  who  has  had  a 
benefice  in  an  eastern  couuty  for  nearly  forty  years  recently  described 
the  deterioration  of  public  life  iu  those  parts  to  the  present  writer. 
"  The  county  people,"  he-  said,  "  are  withdrawing  more  and  more  from 
poUtical  affairs  and  from  everything  else  except  hunting  and  battues. 
They  don't  go  into  the  army,  because  they  fear  the  examinations.  They 
don't  go  to  India  for  the  same  reason.  They  don't  go  into  electioneering, 
because  they  dislike  the  roughness  of  it  and  the  necessity  of  conciliating 
people  whom  they  regard  as  dependents."  Probably  the  same  is  true  of 
other  parts  of  England  besides  Suffolk.  Whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  the 
old  possessors  of  power  are  becoming  indifferent  to  it,  that  will  not  muck 
longer  be  the  case  with  the  new  possessors  of  power. 

The  success  of  the  tenant  formers  in  North  Shropshire,  their  revolt  in 
Dorsetshire,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Glare  Read,  are  all  so  many  signs  that 
the  class  which  has  the  election  of  connty  members  iu  its  hands  is  begin- 
ning to  awake.  Discontent,  accompanied  by  the  growing  conscionsness  of 
power,  is  certtun  to  spread  very  rapidly.  The  landlords  of  both  parties 
can  no  longer  count  upon  the  '  fine  brute  votes '  of  their  tenants.  The 
farmers  have  hitherto  been,  and  still  are  in  name,  Tories  almost  to  a  man. 
They  have  been  devoted  followers  of  the  landed  gentry,  stannch  adherents 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  bitter  opponents  of  National  Education. 
They  have  considered  the  town  radicals  their  natural  enemies.  They 
have  consistently  opposed  every  proposition  which  has  emanated  from  the 
hostile  ranks.  But  if  it  be  once  made  clear  to  them  that  the  objects  whieh 
they  are  beginning  earuestiy  to  desire  will  have  the  hearty  support  of 
those  whom  they  chose  to  take  for  bom  foes,  the  whole  fabric  of  their 
Toryism  will  receive  a  shock,  and  we  may  yet  see  Radicals  returned  to 
Parliament 'for  English  oonnties  in  defiance  alike  of  Whig  and  Tory  land- 
lords. The  Conservatism  of  the  farmers  is  based  on  the  supposed  interests 
of  the  land.  Their  views  on  ecclesiastical  questions  are  less  the  expression 
of  strong  and  intelhgent  conviction,  than  a  kind  of  political  log-rolling,  by 
which  the  various  vested  interests  of  the  country  ally  themselves  together 
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for  mutual  protectioD,  "When  it  is  reoogniaed  that  this  allianco  has  oeaaed 
to  bo  mutually  advantageous,  the  tacit  compact  ivil!  be  at  an  end,  and  new 
combinationa  will  take  ita  place.  When  that  happens,  then  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  slow  workings  of  the  bucolic  mind,  are  tolerably 
Bure  that  not  even  the  desire  to  aecure  the  continued  presence  of  'a 
cultivated  gentleman  in  every  parish,'  will  he  suffered  to  over-ride  more 
material  intereata. 

It  would  be  premature  to  count  these  posaibilities  as  immediately  probable. 
A  certain  aection  of  the  liberals,  who  have  for  a  long  time  excused  their 
unwillingness  to  set  the  political  machinery  in  motion  by  interest  in  ita 
farther  perfection,  declare  their  anxiety  to  make  the  extension  of  Household 
Snf&age  to  the  Counties  the  first  object  of  the  whole  party.  If  they  succeed, 
all  hopes  of  an  alliance  with  the  farmers  may  be  abandoned.  The  conces- 
sion of  a  share  of  political  power  to  the  agricultural  labourers  has  for  their 
employers  all  the  terrors  of  the  Red  Spectre  in  France.  If  it  be  made  the 
first  point  in  a  revival  of  liberal  aotivity,  they  will  give  up  their  hopes  of 
Tenant  Right  and  County  boards  sooner  than  accept  it.  Their  prejudice  on 
the  aubject  does  not  make  the  extension  of  the  franchise  less  jnst  or  less 
certain.  But  it  is  a  &ct  which  may  well  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
liberal  leaders,  whenever  they  set  themselves  aerionsly  to  determine  the  order 
of  precedence  of  the  reforms  which  our  generation  haa  to  accomphsh. 

If  we  torn  from  the  counties  to  the  boroughs,  we  find  that  the 
elections  are  disclosing  the  fact  which  some  of  uB  were  wholly  prepared  for, 
that  the  thoroughgoing  Liberal  is  gradually  edging  out  the  over -cautious 
Liberal.  The  great  law  of  Survival  of  the  politically  Fittest  is  operat- 
ing in  the  extinction  of  the  timid  Whig  and  the  rise  of  a  stronger 
breed.  At  Leominster  a  candidate  has  been  elected  who  la  of  th» 
very  boldest  school  of  liberalism,  and  this  in  the  &ce  of  a  very  strong 
Conservative  opponent.  The  significant  circumstance  about  this  election 
is  that  the  canvassers  directed  the  whole  of  their  efforts  to  convincing  the 
electors  that  absolute  secrecy  was  secured.  Hitherto  the  tenants  and  small 
people  have  been  very  doubtful  of  this.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
200  voters  promised  the  Tories  and  then  balloted  for  the  Liberal.  Im- 
moral enough ;  but  not  really  more  ao  than  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
other  side.  And  fortunately  the  new  form  of  immorality  will  put  an  end  to 
the  old  form,  and  then  both  will  vanish  together.  At  any  rate,  there  is  the 
fact  for  politicians  to  take  to  heart,  that  the  Ballot  is  winning  confidence  as 
a  means  of  really  secret  voting.  At  Burnley  the  snccessfol  candidate  was 
chosen  by  the  local  liberal  leaders  in  preference  to  another  liberal  aspi- 
rant, because  the  latter  was  of  too  mild  a  shade.  At  Manchester  the 
so-called  moderates  were  anxious  to  fight  the  battle  not  with  Mr.  Bright, 
but  with  Mr,  Hibbert.  They  were  overruled,  and  they  now  admit  that 
none  but  an  advanced  candidate  will  henceforth  be  able  to  rouse  the  spirit 
of  the  eficclive  sections  of  the  party.  We  do  not  in  the  least  incline  to 
overrate  the  significance  of  these  elections  in  measuring  the  relative  strength 
of  Liberals  and  Conservatives.  That  such  acandidate  as  Mr.  Powell  should 
secnre  so  solid  a  vote  in  a  city  like  Manchester  is  a  warning,  along  with  a 
hundred  other  signs,  that  we  are  stiU  a  long  way  from  the  end  of  the  Con- 
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Bervative  reaction.  The  moral  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  country  is  not 
that  the  Conservative  feeling  is  declining,  bat  that  when  liberalism  does 
revive  in  the  constitnenciea,  it  will  be  Bomething  more  than  the  official 
doctrine  contemplates. 

There  is  something  really  amazing  in  the  complacent  blindness  mtb 
which  politicians  and  joomalists  persist  in  ignoring  the  revolalioii  that 
was  effected  by  the  Keform  Act  of  1S67.  The  transfer  of  power  &om 
the  ten-poTuiders  to  all  ratepaying  householders  and  to  lodgers  under 
certain  conditions  was  none  the  less  a  revolation,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
servative majority  which  the  new  mlers  of  the  country  elected  in  1874. 
Lord  Derby's  statement  at  Edinburgh  aboat  the  power  of  the  workmen 
to  do  what  they  liked  in  the  legislature,  was  an  overstatement,  and  wiU 
remaib  one  nntil  a  ledistribation  of  seats  has  taken  place.  How  little 
really  representative  the  present  system  is,  may  be  illastrated  by  one  cir- 
cumstance. If  there  is  a  single  sentiment  or  opinion  in  which  the  work- 
ing class  all  over  the  country  is  mtanimone,  it  is  in  bostihty  to  certain 
unDomeable  Acts  for  garrison  towns.  The  sentiment  may  be  a  mis- 
take ;  of  its  merits  we  say  nothing.  But  as  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  this 
is  the  sentiment  not  only  of  the  working  class,  bat  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
dissenters  and  of  evangelical  professors  generally.  Yet  the  unnameable 
Acts,  whether  fortunately  or  otherwise,  remain  and  for  a  time  at  any  rate 
ore  likely  to  remain.  There  can  hardly  be  a  more  striking  instance  of  the 
defective  representative  character  of  existing  arrangements. 

Stilt  Lord  Derby  was  certainly  nearer  the  truth  than  most  of  his  ^ends 
and  followers.  One  conservative  writer,  for  instance,  wonders  that  eo 
advanced  a  liberal  as  the  new  member  for  Manchester  should  be  chosen  to 
fight  the  battle  of  "  an  intelligent  unsentimental  community  of  manufacturers 
and  merchants."  But  the  pohtical  community  is  no  longer  composed  of 
manufacturers  and  merchants.  At  the  polls  they  are  the  least  considerable 
port  of  the  community.  Even  their  power  in  choosing  the  candidate  is 
becoming  rigorously  limited  by  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  opinions, 
the  sentiments,  the  prejudices  of  their  new  masters.  The  change  has  not 
yet  made  itself  profoundly  felt,  but  nothing  can  hinder  its  decisive  operations 
within  oar  own  life-time.  Wise  conservatives  see  the  peril.  The  success 
of  their  arch-gambler's  first  throw  does  not  reassure  them.  It  is  as  if  they 
saw  a  Iriend  forsaking  sober  business  for  speculation,  and  exulting  in  his 
first  thousands.  They  know  that  these  easy  winnings  presage  beggary. 
It  is  quite  true  that  English  pohtical  instincts  are  cantious,  rather  indolent, 
and  averse  from  argumentation.  Bat  our  constjtnencles  in  their  present 
form  and  frame  of  mind,  are  not  at  all  unlikely  to  consent  to  great  changes, 
rather  than  endure  the  vexation  of  having  to  Hsten  to  prolonged  disputes 
aboat  them.  They  will  even  concede  to  importunity,  as  they  have  done 
before  now,  what  they  woold  not  concede  to  the  most  persuasive  demon- 
stration of  expediency.  The  fatnre  depends,  more  than  anything  else, 
upon  the  amount  of  trouble  which  the  pditical  class  will  take  in  training 
the  mass  of  the  new  voters.  We  are  not  talking  of  mere  literary 
inatruction.  That  indeed  is  now  an  indispensable  condition  either  of 
progress  or  stability  in  any  democracy  that  is  more  than  the  worst  sort  of 
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oligarchy  in  disgiiise.     The  effective  training  is  training  in  the  discnsaiou, 
tuanagement,  and  decision  of  their  own  civil  afiiura. 

What  we  need  far  mora  than  schemes  for  representing  minorities  are 
habits  that  will  atimolate  the  political  edacation  of  mtyorities.  And 
these  can  only  be  formed  locally  and  in  local  centres.  Mr.  Qraut  Duff 
made  a  suggestive  observation  at  Elgin  the  other  day.  "I  confess," 
he  said,  "  I  often  feel  sad  to  seo  men  drearily  circulating  through  tho 
division  lobbies,  content  to  be  mere  pawns  in  the  game  which  is  played 
by  others,  when  they  could  be  so  infinitely  greater  as  well  as  more 
useful,  by  standing  on  their  own  individual  importance  and  administering 
their  wealth  for  noble  ends."  (Feb.  6.)  This  far-seeing  remark  covers 
more  than  the  mere  administration  of  wealth,  and  applies  to  other 
people  besides  capitalists.  To  be  a  great  citizen  may  one  day  seem  a 
higher  aim  than  to  be  a  small  member  of  parliament,  and  good  citizenship 
is  capable  of  many  forms  much  more  important  and  far-reaching  than 
even  tlie  bestowal  of  munificent  endowments.  One  of  these  forms  is  to 
assist  in  the  task  of  officering  our  democracy ;  of  instmcting  and  interesting 
them  first  about  the  affairs  that  lie  at  their  doors,  and  then  about  the 
greater  afibira ;  of  accustoming  them  to  think  about  good  government  and 
good  laws.  This  cannot  be  done  by  means  of  a  coarse  of  twelve  lectures 
on  political  economy.  Action  Is  the  only  education :  action  and  responsi- 
bility for  your  opinions  being  true.  And  this  aotion  mnst  be  something 
very  different  from  the  mere  giving  of  a  vote  once  in  five  years.  Political 
interest  needs  regular  stimulation — not  by  the  continual  agitation  of 
'blazing  principles,'  but  by  famishing  many  opportunities  to  members  of 
every  class  for  social  action  on  a  scale  where  they  can  see  and  understand 
what  kind  of  difference  their  action  makes.  The  wage-receiving  classes 
are  for  the  moat  part  ahnt  oat  by  the  nnalterablo  conditiona  of  their  life 
&om  seats  on  administrative  and  deliberative  hoards.  They  have  not  the 
time,  and  even  if  School  Boards  and  Town  Councils  were  foolish  enough 
to  hold  their  sessions  in  the  evening,  as  the  House  of  Commons  does,  a 
workman  who  was  at  the  mill  or  the  foundry  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  has 
been  engaged  in  exhausting  work  iu  a  heated  atmosphere  all  day,  is 
hardly  in  the  hnmoolr  for  public  accounts,  estimates,  and  balance  sheets  at 
night.  Bnt  the  workmen  are  perfectly  capable  of  being  interested  in  the 
broad  and  general  aspects  of  public  business.  "I  have  often  been  im- 
pressed at  our  country  town  meetings,"  Mr.  Emerson  has  recently  stud, 
"  with  the  accumolated  ability  in  each  village  of  5  or  6  or  6  or  10  men 
who  speak  so  well  and  so  easijy  handle  tbe.afrairs  of  the  town.  I  often 
hear  the  business  of  a  little  town  (with  which  I  am  moat  familiar)  discussed 
with  a  oleameaa  and  thoroaghness,  and  with  a  generoiity,  too,  that  would 
have  satisfied  me  had  it  been  in  one  of  the  larger  capitals."  England  will 
hardly  give  so  good  an  account  as  the  United  States,  until  our  schools  have 
bad  time  to  become  a  more  important  force,  but  even  now  the  sound  sense  ' 
and  the  "  generosity  "  of  the  people  who  go  to  ward-meetings  and  town- 
meetings  will  compare  favourably  with  the  same  qualities  in  gatherings  of 
greater  pretensions.  Bnt  the  army  needs  officers,  and  it  depends  on  the 
activity,   self-denial,  and  sense  of  those   who  have   disinterested  public 
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spint  and  iDtclligcnce,  whether  the  fanction  of  officersbip  shall  be  per- 
formed by  them,  or  by  a  selfish  and  low-miDded  class  of  professional 
politicians. 

So  far  as  legislation  goes,  there  is  only  one  way  of  attracting  the  best 
iQcmbers  of  tho  middle  class  into  some  more  effective  participation  in  public 
business  than  occasional  attendance  at  a  caucus  for  choosing  a  parliamentary 
candidate.  This  way  is  to  make  local  governing  bodies  more  important. 
The  more  iatcresting  and  important  the  functions  of  an  assembly,  the  better 
the  quality  of  the  intelligence  that  is  likely  to  come  to  it.  One  reason  why 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  has  so  small  a  share  of  the 
best  men  in  the  country,  compared  even  with  our  House  of  Commons,  is 
that  its  business  is  so  much  less  important  to  America  than  the  business  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  to  England.  The  State  legiBtatores  pre-ocenpy 
an  immense  department  of  governmental  action,  and  they  do  their  work  as 
a  mle  intelligently  enough.  With  as,  there  will  be  plenty  of  important 
work  left  for  the  central  Parliament,  after  there  has  been  an  increase  of  the 
attributions  of  the  local  parliaments.  At  present,  there  is  no  unwillingness 
in  the  legislature  to  remit  questions  to  be  decided  by  local  authorities.  But 
then  parliament  seems  half  afraid  of  its  own  policy,  and  its  conception  of 
permissive  legislation,  wholesome  as  it  is  in  one  respect,  is  extremely  weak 
And  vicious  in  another.  The  true  principle  of  all  legislation  of  this  kind  is 
to  leave  to  local  bodies  no  alternative  in  the  application  of  a  given  measure, 
bat  tho  widest  possible  discretion  in  the  manner  of  its  administration. 
Again,  one  of  the  most  excellent  steps  for  the  improvement  of  local 
bodies  would  be  to  concentrate  iu  one  of  them  the  functions  that  are  now 
dispersed  among  several.  Th^  Town  Council  performs  one  set  of  duties, . 
the  Board  of  Guardians  another  set,  the  School  Board  a  third,  the  Licensing 
Magistrates  a  fourth,  the  Governors  of  an  Endowed  School  a  fifth.  There 
may  possibly  have  been  good  reasons  for  this  dispersion  of  offices,  when 
they  were  first  devised.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  reasons  are  now  to  be 
urged  against  their  union  in  a  single  local  parliament,  a  representative  body 
with  powers  for  all  the  local  purposes  of  the  neighbourhood.  At  present, 
though  the  Council  of  a  great  town  may.  in  si  single  year  authorise  the 
-expenditure  of  as  large  a  sum  as  the  government  of  the  country  has  given 
for  half  of  the  Suez  Canal,  yet  the  work  of  the  Council  of  an  ordinary  cor- 
poration hardly  exceeds  the  business  of  a  small  contractor.  If  you  added 
to  this  the  work  of  the  School  Board,  another  set  of  persons  would  be  inter- 
ested in  watching  its  proceedings ;  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws 
would  attract  others ;  the  control  of  the  public-houses,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  any  local  endowments,  would  do  the  same.  Li  a  body  of  this  kind, 
among  its  many  other  advantages,  we  could  count  upon  finding  feeling 
«nough  for  good  government  and  the  public  weal,  to  counterbalance  that 
ponuriousness  of  the  smaller  rate-payer  which  is  so  natural  considering  his 
circumstances,  and  yet  is  so  threatening  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  social 
improvement. 

RinMry  i.';  1876. 
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SPIRITUALISM  AND  MATERIALISM. 


"  Die  theoretiacben  Irrthiimer  meitt  mehr  darauf  beruhsa  dass  man  die  ErUarungfl- 
grunde  aus  imdem  Gebiete  (lerNutiu'iTisaeiiscliallDn  ubertragendaaf  dsnOrganismoB 
anwandle." — Johakxeb  Mvlleb,  Ueifr  Ht  phantiatwchen  Oia'chlierttheimoignt,  1828,  p,  S. 

Although  the  controversy  between  the  two  conceptions  of  the 
world,  known  as  Spiritualism  and  Materialism,  still  rages,  and  is 
likely  to  rage  for  many  years,  the  conceptions  themselves  are  inces- 
santly being  modified,  and  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  a 
common  agreement,  as  each  party  recognises  what  is  strong  in  the 
positions  of  its  adversary.  While  the  spiritualist  has  been  forced  by 
the  advances  of  physiological  science  to  assign  a  larger  and  larger 
place  to  the  operation  of  material  conditions  in  the  production  of 
mental  phenomena,  the  materialist  has  been  forced  by  the  same 
advance  of  science  to  recognise  the  existence  of  conditions  entirely 
different  from  those  classed  as  material.  But  there  is  still  on  the 
one  side  the  terrified  repugnance  at  whatever  bears  the  name  of 
Matter,  and  on  the  other  the  contemptuous  rejection  of  whatever 
claims  the  character  of  Spirit.  There  is  still  the  radical  separation 
between  the  conceptions  of  Creation  and  Evolution  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  Cosmos ;  and  between  the  conceptions  of  nw/aphyaiology, 
and  physiology  in  the  explanation  of  Life  and  Mind.  Standing 
apart  from  these  contending  schools,  there  is  a  third  school,  small 
indeed,  but  important,  which  rejects  the  theories  of  both,  or  rather 
which  disengages  what  seems  valid  in  each,  and  by  a  new  interpreta- 
tion reconciles  their  differences. 

I  do  not  propose  here  to  discuss  the  Cosmic  question,  but  will 
merely  note  in  passing  that  modern  philosophy  has  completely  revo- 
lutioiUsed  it  by  showing  that  the  broadest  of  all  distinctions — that 
of  Object  and  Subject,  or  of  Matter  and  Mind- — does  not  demand  a 
corresponding  opposition  in  their  substrata,  but  simply  the  logical 
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distmctioii  of  aspects :  so  that  one  and  the  same  group  of  phenomena 
is  objectively  expressible  in  terms  of  Matter  and  Motion,  and  8ub> 
jectively  in  terms  of  Feeling.  Matter  ceases  to  be  an  alien,  ceases 
to  have  the  dead  unspiritual  character,  when  we  learn  that  every- 
thing Tve  can  possibly  know  of  it  is  one  of  the  many  modes  of  Feel- 
ing. All  our  knowledge  of  it  is  our  knowledge  of  our  own  affec- 
tions. Our  inferences  respecting  it  as  Notself  are  but  the  hypo- 
thetical representations  of  the  possible  modes  of  Feeling  which  the 
Notself  would  excite  in  us  under  conceivable  changes  of  relation. 
Having  classed  experiences  and  inferences  under  the  general  heads 
of  Matter  and  Motion,  and  thus  formed  conceptions  of  objects  and 
forces,  we  endeavour  to  range  the  unclassed  modes  under  similar 
rubrics,  and  thus  explain  the  occurrence  of  some  given  change  of 
Feeling  by  the  conjunction  of  other  modes,  known  and  inferred.  For 
example,  we  say  that  the  change  named  Colour  is  the  e&ect  of  a  con- 
jmiction  of  the  specific  pulsations  of  an  undulating  medium  on  a 
specific  nerve-terminal,  followed  by  a  specific  excitation  in  a  nerve 
centre.  In  one  aspect  this  process  ie  from  first  to  last  a  material 
process — i.e.  an  objective  process.  But  in  another  aspect  it  Ir  equally 
a  mental  or  subjective  process.  Ideally,  and  for  our  convenieaoe, 
we  dissociate  the  objective  from  the  subjective  aspect ;  but  when  we 
suppose  that  a  real  separation  corresponds  with  this  ideal  distincticm, 
we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  mystery  of  how  a  material  process  can 
become  a  mental  process,  how  vibrations  become  sensations.  The 
mystery  is  an  illusion.  There  is  no  such  transformation.  What  is 
called  the  material  process  is  simply  the  objectiTe  aspect  of  the  sub- 
jective mental  process.  Examine  the  material  terms  "vibration," 
"  external  medium,"  "  impinging,"  "  nerve-terminal,"  "  nerve- 
centre,"  and  "excitation,"  they  are  one  and  all  translateable  ia 
terms  of  Feeling ;  and  only  thus  are  they  significant :  every  sensible 
having  its  corresponding  sensation.  Strip  the  objective  terms  of  all 
their  subjective  values,  and  you  leave  them  as  the  unknown  x.  Sub 
in  saying  that  Matter  cannot  be  dissociated  from  Mind,  we  are  not 
relinquishing  our  belief  in  the  Kealitj  which  is  not  ourselves ;  we 
arc  only  affirming  that  the  perceptions  and  concq>tions  which 
Philosophy  employs  as  its  materials  in  the  construction  of  theories, 
are  under  one  aspect  material — i.e.  objective — under  another  aspect 
mental — i.e.  subjective;  and  that  the  business  of  the  philosopher  is 
to  systematize  the  conceptions,  and  recognise  the  logical  distinction 
of  their  aspects. 

In  systematizing  the  conceptions  respecting  the  organism  and  its 
actions,  we  must  hold  fast  to  the  teachings  of  Experience ;  and  all 
our  inferences  which  transcend  or  run  before  actual  sensation, 
must  be  modelled  on  Experience.  Now  it  is  a  fact  of  Experience 
that  Feeling  and  Thought  stand  in  such  direct  contrast  with  Matter 
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and  Force — the  symbols  represent  concretes  so  markedly  unlike— 
that  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  recogaising  identity  of  exist- 
ence under  auch  diversity  of  aspect.  Starting  from  this  fact 
of  difference,  the  spiritualist  hypothesis  invokes  a  corresponding 
diversity  in  the  substrata :  it  postulates  the  existence  of  a  spiritual 
entity  which  is  in  the  material  organism  but  not  of  it ;  somewhat  as 
the  dwarf  was  inside  Kempelen's  automaton  chessplayer.  The  body 
it  regards  as  a  machine  which  is  set  going  by  a  machinist  who 
watches  and  regulates  its  movements.  This  machinist  has  been 
variously  conceived  as  Vital  Principle,  or  Soul ;  although  directly 
known  through  oonscionsness,  it  is  nevertheless  an  inscrutable  mys- 
tery, and  its  mode  of  operation  in  determining  organic  movements 
can  never  be  detected.  The.  materialist  hypothesis  of  molecular 
movements  becoming  transformed  into  Feeling  is  not  simply  repug- 
nant, it  is  inconceivable — the  gulf  between  Motion  and  Feeling 
being  unbridgeable.  Kay,  does  not  the  materialist  himself  proclaim 
the  passage  to  be  an  insoluble  my^ry  P 

So  long  as  the  old  Dualism  of  ^Matter  and  Mind  is  not  resolved 
into  the  dual  aspect  of  objective  and  subjective,  the  intellectual  dif- 
ficulty here  emphasised  will  sustain  the  spiritualist  hypothesis. 
And  to  this  intellectual  repugnance  there  is  added  a  moral  repug- 
nance. Many  who  reject  the  hypothesis  of  a  Vital  Principle  as  a 
Bcientifio  encumbrance,  thwariing  instead  of  aiding  research,  cUng 
to  the  equivalent  hypothesis  of  a  Psychical  Principle,  not  only  as  an 
aid  but  as  a  sanction.  With  an  honourable  though  unwise  dread  of 
losing  in  this  hypothesis  a  great  sanction  of  Morality,  they  cling  to 
it  in  the  face  of  evidence,  and  prefer  the  ignorance  which  offers  the 
sanction  a  basis,  to  any  knowledge  which  threatens  its  acceptance. 
Could  they  once  see  that  after  all  Materialism  is  only  an  hypothesis, 
and  one  which,  whether  true  or  false,  can  in  no  way  alter  the  facts 
it  is  invented  to  link  together,  thoy  would  admit  that  while  their 
repugnance  may  be  rational  on  the  intellectual  side,  it  is  irrational 
on  the  moral  side.  Our  moral  life  has,  happily,  no  such  insecure 
basis  as  that  of  a  speculative  conception.  Nor  would  the  existence 
of  a  spiritual  Principle,  could  it  be  demonstrated,  help  us  to  under- 
stand, and  understanding  modify,  the  facts  of  moral  life.  A  super- 
ficial observation  suffices  to  show  how  incapable  such  a  Principle 
must  be  of  generating  moral  conduct ;  since  so  many  souls  exhibit  a 
deplorable  insensibility  to  moral  duties.  Every  one  acquainted  with 
prisons  and  lunatic  asylums  knows  that  there  are  beings  in  whom 
what  is  called  the  "  moral  sense  "  is  irremediably  deficient.  Nor  is 
this  observation  impugned  by  referring  to  the  effect  of  bad  Educa- 
tion ;  since  such  an  argument  implies  that  Morahty  depends  more 
on  Education  than  on  the  Psychical  Principle.  And  if  it  be  said 
that  criminals  and  cretins  are  what  we  see  because  of  their  "  defec- 
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tire  OTganizatioDB,"  this  also  implies  that  the  organization,  and  not 
the  Principle,  ia  the  hosis  of  moral  life,  and  that  to  it  our  stady 
must  be  directed.^ 

Before  proceedings  to  examine  the  validity  of  either  the  spiritnallBt 
or  the  materioliBt  hypothesis,  let  me  beg  the  reader  to  clear  his 
mind,  if  possible,  of  the  irrelevant  considerations  which  have  been 
suffered  to  crowd  round  and  obscure  the  question.  The  spiritaalist, 
it  is  notorious,  claims  for  his  hypothesis  the  consecration  of  "  our 
holiest  instincts  and  our  loftiest  aspirations  " — a  claim  which  may 
well  excite  sympathy  and  hope,  and  place  antagonists  at  a  disadvan- 
tage ;  but  on  investigation  the  claim  turns  out  to  be  a  preposterous 
assumption.  He  relies  on  it  to  stigmatize  all  opposition  as  false, 
because  degrading :  not,  be  it  observed,  degrading  because  false ! 
He  relies  on  it  to  proclaim  that  opponents  deny  all  the  spiritual 
facts,  deny  moral  responsibility,  disinterestedness,  and  ideal  aims. 
On  this  ground  he  considers  no  words  too  vituperative  to  be  flun^  at 
those  who  criticize  his  hypothesis ;  no  conclusions  too  abauid  to  be 
attributed  to  his  opponents.  Thus  for  years  Materialism  has  be^i  a 
term  of  reproach ;  and  most  men  have  been  eager  to  disavow  their 
sympathy  with  an  opinion  at  once  so  "shallow"  and  so  "despic- 
able," 

Self-laudatioQ  and  abuse  of  antagonists  are  rhetorical  devices 
which  one  cannot  hope  to  see  disused — in  our  days  at  least.  But 
the  rhetoric  of  many  spiritualists  is  very  distasteful  to  serious  minds, 
aware  that  the  materialist  no  more  denies  the  faets  of  Conscience,  in 
discrediting  the  hypothesis  of  their  being  the  products  of  a  spirit, 
than  the  Berkleyan,  in  rejecting  the  ordinary  hypothesis  of  an 
external  Matter,  denies  the  facts  of  Existence.  We  have  no  more 
right  to  expect  that  the  materiahst  will  run  counter  to  moral 
obligations,  than  that  the  idealist  will  run  his  head  against  the 
lamp-post ;  although  both  these  preposterous  conclusions  have  been 
gravely  "  deduced  "  by  opponents. 

Both  Spiritualism  and  Materialism  have  much  that  is  plausible, 
and  much  that  is  defective.  Bach  successfully  links  together  certain 
important  facts,  and  fixes  attention  on  fundamental  points.  But 
each  commits  the  common  sin  against  Sci^itific  Method  of  over- 
looking  the  artificial  nature  of  Analysis ;  and  thus  assigns  to  a  single 
factor  the  product  which  obvioudy  results  from  many.  Each  is 
misled  by  the  desire  to  find  one  simple  cause  for  a  complex  effect ; 
which  Is  in  flagrant  disregard  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  causa- 
tion. Moreover  each  is  open  to  the  charge  of  incomplete  observa- 
tion.    Inferences  are  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  facts ;  and  fhcts 

(1)  In  saying  thU  I  am  confining  tho  qaeation  V'ithin  the  limits  ot  tho  indiTidnal 
otganizatioD,  vithout  reference  to  tho  wciBl  medium  in  irhich  that  organieation  lire*, 
and  irom  which  m>  large  a  part  of  the  moral  life  ariwi. 
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vhich  cannot  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  are  left  out  of  sight. 
The  spiritualist  relies  upon  an  inference  which  no  obaervation  ever 
could  verify — the  existence  of  a  spirit ;  tend  the  materialists  rely  on 
inferences  which  no  observation  ever  did  veriff — the  existence  of 
"  vital  properties  "  in  electricity,  or  of  thought  as  "  a  property  inhe- 
rent in  brain-substance." 

It  is  probable  that  some  readers  will  dissent  from  the  assertion 
that  both  hypotheses  have  much  in  their  favour ;  but  that  dissent 
will  vanish  if  they  consider  how  eminent  have  been  the  upholders  of 
each.  It  is  never  wise  to  assume  that  an  antagonist  is  a  fool 
merely  because  he  holds  what  seems  to  us  a  foolish  opinion.  It  is 
not  foolish  to  him ;  and  we  should  do  well  to  understand  how  this 
is  so.  To  refute  an  opinion  we  must  understand  it ;  and  we  cannot 
understand  the  aspect  it  presents  to  his  mind  unless  we  place  our- 
selves at  his  standpoint.  If  from  that  point  we  can  see  what  he 
sees,  and  see  more,  we  may  hope  to  enlarge  his  vision ;  never  by 
denying  what  he  sees. 

Although  my  tone  of  thought  is  profoundly  opposed  to  that  of 
Spiritualism,  I  can  conscientiously  say  that  no  effort  has  been  want- 
ing  on  my  part  to  seek  out  its  strongest  arguments  in  the  works  of 
all  the  great  teachers.  Indeed  there  was  one  brief  period  when  I  was 
very  near  a  conversion.  The  idea  of  a  noumenal  Hind,  as  something 
distinct  from  mental  phenomena — a  something  diffused  through 
the  organism  giving  unity  to  Consciousness,  very  different  from 
the  unity  of  a  machine,  flashed  upon  me  one  morning  with  a  sudden 
and  novel  force,  quite  unlike  the  shadowy  vagueness  with  which  it 
had  heretofore  been  conceived.  For  some  minutes  I  was  motionless 
in  a  rapt  state  of  thrilled  surprise.  I  seemed  standing  at  the  entrance 
of  a  new  path,  leading  to  new  issues  with  a  vast  horizon.  The  con- 
victions of  a  life  seemed  tottering.  A  tremulous  eagerness,  suffused 
with  the  keen  delight  of  discovery,  yet  mingled  with  cross-lights  and 
hesitations,  stirred  me ;  and  from  that  moment  I  have  understood 
something  of  sudden  conversions.  There  was,  as  I  afterwards 
remembered,  no  feeling  of  distress  at  this  prospect  of  parting  with 
old  beliefs.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  sudden  conversions  are 
accompanied  by  pain,  the  excitement  is  too  great,  the  new  ideas  too 
absorbing.  The  rapture  of  truth  overcomes  the  false  shame  of  having 
been  in  error.     The  one  desire  is  for  more  light. 

The  intense  and  prolonged  meditation  which  followed,  affected  my 
health.  I  re-read  the  writings  of  the  great  thinkers  on  the  spiritualist 
side,  doing  my  utmost  to  keep  in  abeyance  the  old  objections  and  hesita- 
tions which  continually  surged  up,  and  trying  to  keep  my  mind  open  to 
all  the  forceofargument  which  could  be  urged.  But  the  light  flickered 
OS  I  moved.  The  old  trains  of  thought  would  recur,  with  the  physio- 
logical evidence  which  could  not  be  disputed.    Instead  of  gaining 
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oonviction  &om  tlie  writings  of  metaphysidaiia,  the  mote  I  studied 
them,  the  more  the  darkneae  gaUiered ;  till  finally  I  returned  to  my 
8tarting>point,  and  began  to  re-examine  it.  This  vos  the  result  i  I 
saw  that  the  distinction  between  a  noumenal  Mind  and  mental 
phenomena  was  a  purely  logical  distinction  transformed  into  a  real 
distinction ;  it  was  the  separation  of  an  abstraction  firom  its  concrete^ 
euch  as  we  make  when  we  separate  the  abstraction  substance  &om 
concrete  qualities,  and  this  separation,  effected  logically,  we  erect 
into  a  real  distinction  by  substantialiBing  the  abstraction,  which  is 
then  supposed  to  precede  and  produce  the  concretes  from  which  it  is 
raised.  The  noumenal  Mind  had  thus  no  more  warrant  tbaii  a 
Machine  Principle  apart  from  all  machines,  or  a  Vital  Principle 
apart  from  vital  phenomena. 

Although  the  spiritualist  hypothesis  had  thus  again  lost  all 
plausibili^  for  me,  I  had  gained  at  least  the  conviction  that  its  per- 
eistence  in  the  face  of  advancing  science,  and  its  acceptance  by  minds 
of  great  power,  was  not  without  justification  as  a  protest  against 
mechanical  conceptions,  and  an  insistance  on  the  need  of  a  synthetic 
explanation.  I  felt,  as  I  had  never  fiilly  felt  before,  its  value  as  a 
reaction  against  the  too-confident  and  precipitate  attempts  to  reduce 
vital  and  mental  phenomena  to  physical  and  chemical  laws,  without 
due  regard  to  the  speciality  of  conditions  which  characterize  organic 
phenomena.  Henceforward  I  could  sympathize  with  the  spiritualist 
in  his  belief  that  Life  and  Mind  are  of  a  quite  difierent  order  from 
anything  serai  in  the  heavens,  or  in  the  laboratory — an  order  seen 
only  in  the  organic  series.  But  this  made  me  more  anxious  to 
ascertain  wherein  the  difference  began — the  speciality  of  the  condi- 
tions which  the  organic  series  involved.  And  here  I  could  not  take 
a  stop  with  the  spiritualist  when  ho  sought  a  cause  lying  outside  the 
organism,  and  propounded  an  hypothesis  which  by  its  very  terms 
transcended  all  verification.  There  was  no  illumination  from  the 
rebaptism  of  the  observed  phenomena,  under  the  terms  Vital  Prin- 
ciple, Soul,  and  Spirit.  Nor  did  the  more  serious  spiritualists  profess 
to  know  what  this  transcendental  agent  really  was,  they  only  held 
fast  to  the  assertion  that  it  was  not  Matter.  And  while  they  were 
satisfied  to  proclaim  it  the  unknown  cause  of  the  known  effects  (in 
accordance  with  the  false  though  generally  accepted  notion  of 
causation) — most  of  them  were  willing  to  declare  an  equal  ignorance 
in  regard  to  Matter.  Thus  thinkers  so  various  as  Voltaire,  Con- 
dillac,  Hume,  Kant,  Reid,  and  Hamilton  declared  their  impartial 
ignorance  of  Mind  and  Matter,  while  affirming  confidently  that 
Mind  could  have  no  community  with  Matter.  Clearly  there  was  some 
deep-seated  ambiguity  in  the  terms  thus  used. 

The  ambiguity  appears  directly  the  question  descends  to  particulars. 
It  is  a  common  tendency  of  disputants  to  caricature  the  opinions  they 
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oppose,  and  thus  appear  to  gain  an  eaay  triumph  OTer  an  adveraary 
shown  in  an  ahsurd  light.  The  spiritualiet  presents  his  adveraary  as 
Itolding  that  Life  and  Mind  are  "  manifestations  of  ordinary  Matter — " 
by  which  is  meant  ^at  Life  is  manifested  by  inert,  lifeless  earths, 
crystals,  or  gases  ;  and  Mind  by  "  blind  unconscious  Matter."  But 
although  materialists  have  much  to  answer  for,  they  never  talked 
nonsense  like  this.  They  never  supposed  that  ordinary  Matter  lived 
and  felt.  They  afBnned  that  only  organized  Matter  lived,  and  only 
organized  animals  felt,  Whatever  incompleteness  may  belong  to 
their  conception  of  the  material  conditions  involved,  they  had  at  least 
this  manifest  superiority,  that  they  endeavoured  to  express  the 
observed  facts  in  terms  of  Experience,  and  refused  to  postulate  an 
unknowable  agent. 

The  real  battle-ground  is  this :  In  seeking  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  Life  and  Mind,  are  we  to  construct  it  from  the 
observed  facts  and  known  laws,  filling  up  the  gaps  of  observation  by 
inferences  which  themselves  have  a  sensible  basis  and  admit  of 
verification,  so  that  hypotheses  may  conform  to  scientific  canons,  and 
represent  sensible  or  extra- sensible  Experience  ?  or  are  we  to  pass 
beyond  the  sphere  of  possible  observation,  and  invoke  an  agency 
which  never  was,  never  could  be  sensible,  nor  expressed  in  terms  of 
Experience  ? 

Those  who  choose  the  first  alternative  are  classed  as  materialists ; 
those  who  choose  the  latter  are  spiritualists.  But  here  a  further  sub- 
division is  necessary.  As  there  are  many  opponents  of  Materialism, 
who,  nevertheless,  emphatically  reject  the  hypothesis  of  a  Spirit, 
replacing  it  by  the  substantialised  abstraction  of  an  Idea,  or  Plan ; 
so  likewise  there  are  opponents  of  Spiritualism  who  reject  the  phyaico- 
chemical  hypothesis  of  Life,  and  the  hypothesis  of  Thought  being  the 
property  of  cerebral  cells — they  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
materialists  by  their  synthetic  attitude,  vrhich  embraces  all  the 
co-operant  factors.  These  latter  may  be  specially  designated  as 
organicists,  since  it  is  to  the  organism  (with  all  that  term  involves) 
that  they  refer  every  organic  phenomenon.  Of  course  the  various 
opinions  on  each  side  blend  insensibly,  so  that  one  can  seldom  sharply 
define  all  the  views  of  a  particular  thinker.  But  the  two  schools  are 
broadly  distinguishable  as  the  extra-organic,  and  the  organic,  or  as 
the  metaphysiological,  and  the  physiological.  When  I  said  just  now 
that  I  rejected  the  materialist  hypothesis,  I  referred  of  course  to  the 
imperfect  form  which  the  physiological  interpretation  often  assumes ; 
but  in  so  far  OS  Materialism  is  identified  with  the  physiological  inter 
pretation,  and  rejects  the  wje/aphysiological,  I  heartily  accept  it. 
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The  Mbtafhtsiologicai,  Hypothesis. 

It  ^ill  have  been  remarked,  perhapa,  that  hitherto  our  remarks 
have  blended  Life  aud  Soul  interchangeably,  although  in  some 
systems  these  are  made  two  distinct  Principles.  Here  the  main 
interest  lies  in  the  question  of  Method ;  and  in  this  respect  whether 
Life  be  identified  with,  or  separated  from  Mind,  is  quite  unimportant. 

The  ancients  believed  the  organism  to  be  an  inert  machine 
animated  by  three  Principles- — the  vegetative,  sensitive,  and  rational 
souls.  Aristotle  and  Ms  followers  reduced  the  three  to  one ;  but 
modem  metaphysicians  and  metaphysiologists  have  been  staggered 
by  the  impropriety  of  assigning  Secretion,  Digestion,  &c.,  to  the 
spiritual  agent  active  in  Thought  and  "Will ;'  they  have  been  alao 
impressed  with  the  impropriety  of  assigning  vital  powers  to  Ufelese 
Matter ;  and  they  have  hoped  to  reconcile  all  difficulties  by  endowing- 
the  organism  with  two  spiritual  principles  essentially  distinct,  one 
for  vital,  the  other  for  mental  processes.  Only  by  the  aid  of  extra- 
organic  agents,  said  they,  can  the  phenomena  be  intelligible,  since 
physical  and  chemical  processes  fail  to  render  them  intelligible. 
Moreover,  the  unity  of  vital  phenomeoa  was  said  to  claim  imperiously 
"  an  unique  principle,  an  unique  cause  of  all  organic  functions,  and 
even  the  formation  of  the  organs  themselves."'  This  favoorite 
argument  has  no  validity.  To  demand  an  unique  cause  for  Life,  on 
the  ground  of  the  phenomena  thus  grouped  in  one  expression,  is  to 
misconceive  the  nature  of  causation,  and  the  nature  of  the  complex 
effects.  No  one  thinks  of  extending  such  an  argument-  to  the 
American  Bepublic,  or  the  German  Nation,  which  are  also  unities. 

Although  now  fallen  into  general  discredit.  Animism  seems  to  me 
more  logically  consistent  than  Vitalism.  H  an  extra-o^anic  agent 
is  to  be  postulated  as  the  generator  and  regulator  of  organic 
phenomena,  one  such  agent  will  suffice  both  for  physiological  and 
psychological  processes ;  the  more  so  since  the  psychological  ob- 
viously arise  from  the  physiological.  But  metaphysicians  carrying 
out  their,  analytical  separations,  and  substantialising  the  results  of 
such  analysis,  not  only  come  to  believe  in  the  real  distinction  be- 
tween Mind  and  Life,  but  also  in  the  real  distinction  between  the 
Action  and  the  Agent ;  and  this  logical  artifice  thus  endowed  with 
reality  leads  to  the  postulate  of  an  Animating  Principle  which  is  some- 

(1)  Here  are  two  out  of  a  niu11itii<1a  of  passages  ^'hicli  miglit  be  cited : — "  Je  ne 
comprendB  pna  qu'oii  puisso  inettreun  cataplaeme  sur  Time ;  mon  ipiritnaliBmeMr£volt> 
it  Vid6e  quo  mon  ime  puisEo  Rre  influence  par  des  liimorrhoiides  an  rectum,  ou  bua 
par  ime  r£teation  d'uriue." — Amcdee  Latour,  Heeut  Medical*,  3  IbI  August,  1860. 

"  Une  Sme  qui  EccK'te  rahno  rous  pamlt-elle  moina  iI6);oilbtnte  qu'un  certcau  qui 
l£crito  la  pene^e  ?  " — I'idoux,  De  la  nccettili  du  SpirilHaliiHit  vviir  reijinirtr  Ita  ttietire* 
MMi«i»,  18fi7,  p.  70. 

(2)  Bounier,  JJu  rrinc'pt  Vital,  1863,  p.  *. 
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thing  essentially  different  from  the  Organism.'  It  is  on  this  path 
they  have  found  more  and  more  reasons  for  separating  groups  of 
phenomena,  and  after  detaching  the  Life  from  the  Body,  have 
detached  Mind  from  Sense,  because  Sense  obvioualy  involved  bodily 
organs  and  material  stimuli ;  and  restricted  Mind  to  Thonght  and 
Will,  these  seeming  to  be  rescued  from  all  participation  in  material 
cooditione.' 

Spiritualism,  having  thus  rescued  Thought  and  Will  from  every 
material  implication,  in  proof  of  the  position  that  it  is  the  Soul  which 
detennines  vital  phenomena,  urges  the  undisputed  fact  that  Thought 
and  Will  exercise  a  marked  influence  on  the  bodily  functions.  The 
counter-argument  is,  however,  more  efifective  in  its  insistence  on  the 
not  less  indisputable  fact  that  the  bodily  functions  influence  mental 
states — a  feet  which  Spiritualism  vainly  tries  to  evade  by  declaring 
it  to  be  a  "  mystery ;  "  but  which  is  more  rationally  interpretable 
as  due  to  the  interdependence  of  organic  phenomena,  among  which 
Thought  and  Will  take  their  place.  When  we  observe  doses  of  alcohol 
or  morphia  raising  or  depressing  the  mental  activity,  just  as  tightening 
or  slackening  a  cord  increases  or  decreases  the  rapidity  of  its  vibra- 
tions— when  we  observe  an  arrested  secretion  deepening  the  gloom, 
or  a  fluttering  of  the  heart  awakening  the  fears, — when  wo  observe 
that  a  suicidal  tendency  can  be  arrested  by  opium,  returning  when- 
ever the  opium  is  no  longer  given,  it  is  idle  to  reject  this  evidence  di 
the  dependence  of  mental  states  on  physiological  conditions,  and  ask 
us  to  accept  instead,  the  conclusion  that  the  facts  are  mysterious. 
Mysterious  perhaps ;  but  the  mystery  proves  no  extra-organic  agency. 

Nor  is  there  any  real  gain  in  placing  the  mystery  in  a  Soul,  which 
manifests  itself  through  the  vehicle  of  a  Body,  using  the  Body  as  a 

(1)  "I  am  vidonuy  enough  to  imagioo,"  eaid  Abernethj',  "  that  if  once  philosopheis 
saw  reaaou  lo  believe  that  life  wu  lomething  of  an  inrieible  and  Bctive  nature  super- 
added to  organization,  tbey  would  then  seo  equal  reason  to  believe  that  mind  might  be 
Bupetadded  to  life,  as  life  is  to  atnicturo.  They  would  thon,  indeed,  etlll  farther  per- 
tWTB  how  mind  and  matter  might  reciprocnlly  operate  on  each  other  by  means  of  an 
intervening  «abstunce."^Jn}ui'rj  into  iht  Fribabilily  aad  Sationality  of  Mr.  Mimter't 
Thtorg  of  Life,  ISH,  p.  84. 

(S)  Maine  do  Biran  not  only  oxclndea  nil  vital  functions  front  the  soul,  or  l^  JIfoi,  but 
even  Sensibility,  with  all  the  fucultioa  dependent  on  it,  "  I'imagination ,  lea  rcproduc- 
tiona  ou  associations  fortuites  d'imsgi^  on  de  signea,  enfin  tout  ce  qui  ae  fait  passire- 
meat  ou  n^cesaairement  en  nona."  (Sapparli  da  FRyiiqueetdu  Moral}.  And  enumeratdng; 
elaewliere  the  tej'cctcd  phenomena  he  aayA  that  whatever  belongs  to  Ibn  organiant 
belongs  to  the  physical  nature :  "  Dca  afTcclinnB  immfdiatea  de  plaisit  ou  de  douleur ; 
dea  attraita  sympathiquca  ou  dea  r6pn)^aiiFeH  inhfrentea  uu  lempframcnt  primitif  ou 
coufondus  avec  Ini  et  devenus  irreaistiblea  par  rhabitnde  ;  dee  imagea  qui  ae  produiaeat 
■ponlan6mcnt  dans  I'organiame  c6r£bral,  et  qui  tantvt  pereisteut  opinintrfmeut,  lantot 
ae  r6veillent  avt?c  lea  paroxysmes  de  tclles  maladies  ou  dciordres  nen'ouz.  los  mouve- 
menls  violcnta,  brusques  et  pr^cipil^  que  cca  passions  entrnineut,  aoit  quo  le  moi  da 
I'hommo  4tant  absorbs  n'y  prenno  anoune  part,  aoit  qa'il  y  ossiste  comma  t£moin,  lea 
appctiti,  lea  penchans,  cos  determinations,  ces  idiSos  qui  suivcnt  n^coasuirement  la 
direction  dn  physique,  tout  ctla  est  hors  du  domaine  mora!."' — (Etivrei,  iii.  362;  ed. 
NaTille. 
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musician  does  hia  instnimeut,  tlie  imperfections  of  the  instrument 
heing  perceptible  in  tlie  mosio,  but  in  nowise  implicating  the  poven 
of  the  performer.  No  doubt,  if  there -were  any  evidence  for  this 
hypothesis,  such  an  interpretation  would  be  accepted.  But  where  is 
the  evidence  that  the  Body  is  only  on  instrument  played  upon  by 
the  Soul?  There  is  absolutely  none.  It  is  brought  forward  in 
avowed  ignorance  of  the  causal  connection.  We  have  not  on  the 
one  hand  knowledge  of  the  Spirit  and  its  powers,  on  the  other  of  the 
Body  and  its  properties,  comparable  with  our  knowledge  of  the 
musician  and  the  instrument,  so  that  we  can  explain  the  action  of 
the  one  on  the  other.  All  we  positively  know  is  the  changes  in  the 
body  ;  and  because  we  do  not  understand  how  material  changes  can 
produce  vital  and  mental  phenomena,  we  assume  the  co-operation  of 
something  not  material ;  the  more  so  because  Hatter  and  Mind  are 
mutually  exclusive  conceptions.  But  here  again  it  is  the  ambiguity 
of  terms  which  creates  the  difficulty.  By  a  logical  artifice  we  have 
isolated  Matter  from  Mind — that  is  the  Felt  from  Feeling — and 
having  established  this  contrast,  cannot  recognise  the  artifice.  That 
mental  phenomena  are  not  material  phenomena,  is  asserted  in  the 
very  terms  which  are  employed.  In  the  same  sense  chemical 
phenomena  are  not  physical ;  nor  vital  phenomena  chemical ;  nor 
moral  phenomena  mechanical ;  nor  political  phenomena  domestic. 
But  these  necessary  artificial  distinctions  expressed  in  language  must 
be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth.  They  do  not  affect  the  reality  of 
all  phenomena  whatever  being  changes  of  the  Felt,  when  objectively 
viewed,  and  changes  of  Fedlng,  when  subjectively  viewed.  The 
Matter,  of  which  spiritualists  speak  so  scomAilly,  is  but  an  abstrac- 
tion. Matter,  the  real,  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  is  saturated 
with  Mind,  since  it  is  the  Felt. 

When  we  are  told  that  "  vital  phenomena  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  any  known  laws"  there  is  a  similar  ambiguity.  True  that  they 
have  not  been  sufficiently  observed,  analysed,  and  classified,  to  have 
disclosed  their  constants  (laws)  except  in  general  outlines ;  it  is  true 
therefore,  that  existing  knowledge  of  organic  laws  is  insufficient  to 
account  for  many  vital  phenomena.  But  this  limitation,  which 
every  biologist  acknowledges,  is  by  the  spiritualist  turned  into  the 
assertion  that  the  knotcn  laws  of  Hatter  being  incompetent  to 
explain  the  facts,  unknotcn  laws  of  Spirit  alone  can  be  competent. 
They  might  as  well  invoke  imknown  laws  of  Spirit  to  explain  the 
at  present  inexplicable  facts  of  Astronomy,  Physios,  and  Chemistry. 
Barclay  quot«s  a  passage  from  the  chemist  Ghaptal  which  lays  the 
whole  stress  on  the  position  that  the  "principle  of  life  presents  to  as 
phenomena  which  chemistry  never  could  have  known  or  predicted 
by  attending  to  the  invariable  laws  observed  in  inanimate  bodies.'" 

(1)  Barctay,  "  Life  and  Organization,"  1822,  p.  383. 
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Tliis  is  true,  but  irrelevant.  ISo  chemical  phenomena  could  be  pre- 
dicted by  attending  to  the  invariable  laws  observed  in  Astronomy ; 
no  meteorological  phenomena  could  be  predicted  by  attending  to  tiie 
laws  of  Optics  and  Acoustics.  To  predict  phenomena  we  must  take 
into  view  all  their  co-operant  conditions.  And  it  is  because  the 
materialist  £uls  to  take  these  into  view  that  he  hopes  by  Chemistry 
to  explain  phenomena  that  involve  more  than  chemical  conditions. 
But  this  error  is  not  rectified  by  the  spiritualist  who  seeks  outside 
the  organism  for  a  principle  superadded  to  the  material  conditions. 

There  is  no  force  in  the  arguments  respecting  the  impossi- 
bility of  conceiving  Matter  endowed  with  vital  properties,  and  the 
impossibility  with  our  present  resources  of  making  organized  sub- 
stances. There  is  indeed  a  logical  necessity  to  draw  a  broad  line  of 
demarcation  between  vital  and  chemical  phenomena.  But  while  we 
refuse  to  interpret  organized  Matter  by  the  possibilities  of  ordinary 
Matter,  we  reject  the  suggestion  that  vitality  is  "  an  undiscovered 
form  of  force  having  no  connection  with  primary  energy  or  motion." 
(Beale.)  Again  and  again  we  must  say  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  an  extra-organic  agent  which  is  "  tem- 
porarily associated  with  matter,"  and  which  "  governs  not  only  the 
present  changes  Matter  is  to  undergo,  but  prepares  it  in  advance  for 
changes  which  are  to  occur  at  a  future  time."  What  is  "  tem- 
porarily associated  with  Matter  " — if  the  metaphor  be  allowed — is  not 
a  force  which  is  prescient  of  the  future,  not  a  force  which  is  unallied 
with  energy  or  motion,  not  a  force  which  is  something  different  from 
masB-acceleration,  but  a  force  which  is  the  directed  energy  of  a 
particular  stat«  of  matter  named  organization.  That  vital  phenomena 
depend  on  the  changes  in  organized  matter,  we  have  positive  evidence; 
that  they  depend  on  an  extra-organic  agent,  or  on  a  "force  "  which 
has  not  matter  for  it^  mass,  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence. 

Evidence  ?  For  the  most  part  spiritualists  reject  what  we  should 
call  evidence,  and  rely  on  "  intuitions  "  as  of  far  deeper  validity. 
This  remark  does  not  apply  to  Br.  Beale,  who,  although  rejeoldng  the 
doctrine  of  a  Vital  Principle,  in  its  earlier  forms,  insists  on  a  "  vital 
force "  as  the  necessary  coucluBion  to  which  his  microscopical  re- 
searches lead.  It  is  assuredly  from  no  levity,  from  no  ignorance  of 
what  physiologists  have  done,  from  no  want  of  patient  investigation 
on  his  own  part,  that  Dr.  Beale  adopts  the  me^hysiological  view. 
It  is  the  mirage  of  "  germinal  matter  "  which  sustains  his  conviction 
of  the  Power  or  Force  wherewith  he  replaces  the  traditional  Spirit, 
Archesua,  Nisus  Formativus,  or  Plan.  This  mysterious  and  unde- 
fined Force  is  said  to  "  inQuence  the  particles  of  Matter,  though  it 
bears  neither  a  quaHlative,  nor,  as  far  as  can  be  at  present  proved, 
a  quantitative  relation  to  the  matter."  Such  a  conception  of  a 
"  power  transmitted  to  jiew  particles  without  loss  or  diminution  in 
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intensity,  and  sometimes  with  actual  increase,"  is  bo  conspicuously 
not  a  conception  which  falls  in  with  what  in  all  other  sciences  is 
meant  by  force,  that  he  may  well  insist  on  it  as  mi  generU.  "We 
must  relinquish  all  that  we  have  learned  in  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
and  throw  overboard  all  dynamical  principles,  before  we  can  accept 
this  force.  But  if  Dr.  Beale  has  any  evidence  which  can  prove 
the  existence  of  such  a  force,  we  shall  admit  that  it  is  not  only 
different  from  ordinary  force,  but  "capable  of  directing  matter  and 
force," '  paradoxical  as  such  statements  sound.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
absence  of  the  needed  evidence,  all  we  can  say  is  that,  while 
departing  from  the  scientific  conception  of  Force,  be  has  not  given 
such  precision  to  his  own  as  enables  us  to  understand  what  it 
precisely  symbolizes  for  him.  He  leaves  it  in  a  metaphysical  mist, 
to  be  seen  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  seer. 

Many  readers,  who  will  be  quite  ready  to  give  up  the  meta- 
phyeiological  view  of  Life,  will  be  quite  unprepared  to  give  up 
tho  Psychical  Principle  as  the  source  and  substance  of  all  mental 
phenomena.  They  may  accept  Cuvier's  explanation  that  Life  is 
simply  the  term  which  expresses  a  group  of  phenomena,'  but  they  ■ 
will  not  acknowledge  that  Mind  is  equally  a  sj-mbol,  the  objective 
concretes  of  which  are  to  be  sought  in  organic  processes.  This 
arises  from  the  dissociation  of  Life  and  Mind,  which  has  enabled  the 
psychologist  to  feel  at  ease  in  studying  mental  phenomena  solely  on 
the  Introspective  Method.  Physiology  might,  it  was  held,  be  useful 
in  elucidating  Sensation,  but  could  throw  no  light  on  Thought. 
And  even  Flourens  fancied  that  he  had  proved  experimentally  the 
distinction  between  Life  and  Mind,  when  he  proved  that  the  removal 
of  the  brain  abolished  the  manifestations  of  Intelligence  without 
abolishing  those  of  Life,  But  this  was  a  fallacy.  If o  experiment 
was  needed  to  prove  what  stares  every  one  in  the  face,  namely,  that 
the  mnnifestations  grouped  as  Intelligence  are  specifically  different 
from  those  grouped  as  Nutrition,  Secretion,  &c. ;  consequently  that 
there  must  be  corresponding  difference  in  their  conditions.  Bnt'to 
ai^ue  from  this  that  there  is  in  Intelligence  a  distinct  Principle 
which  is  not  the  resultant  of  organic  processes,  would  only  have  been 
acceptable  had  there  been  evidence  of  Intelligence  away  from   all 


The  spiritualistic  hypothesis  assumes  so  many  forms,  from  the 
crude  form  of  a  Spirit  inhabiting  the  body,  to  the  subtle  form  c£ 

(\)  Introduclion  to  Todd  nnd  Bowman's  Phyaiology,  pp.  35,  92. 

(2)  "L'idfe  de  U  vi«  eat  uoe  <Io  ces  id^  geD^ralea  et  obscniM  produitca  en  noiia 
pai  certaiiieB  suilea  de  phOnomSneg  qua  nous  voyoiiB  bd  >ucc6der  dani  an  ordie  conatanl^ 
et  ee  tenir  par  dM  rapports  mutucls,  Quoiquo  noiia  ignon'ons  la  nature  dii  lien  qui  lee 
unit,  nous  centons  que  ce  lien  doit  eiiater,  et  oolit  nous  suffit  pour  nous  les  bin 
d^irigneT  par  un  nom  quo  bienUlt  le  vulgsire  regards  cotnme  le  signe  d'an  piinciiM 
particulier,  qooiqu'en  effet  oq  nom  ne  puiaso  jamais  indiquer  quo  reoMaible  del 
ph^Dom^ea  qui  ont  donn£  lieu  ii  aa  formation."—  Cuvier,  Atialomie  Comperit, 
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a  subetantialiBed  abstraotiou,  that  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  it  in  a 
eiDgle  chapter  ;  the  arguments  which  refute  one  writer  are  powerless 
against  another.  At  present  the  hypothesis  of  a  spirit,  or  special 
"  soul  substance,"  gains  little  credit.  It  is  generally  r^laced  by  a 
metaphysical  abstraction.  Thus,  Lotze,  who  has  yictoriously  refuted 
the  idea  of  a  Vital  Principle,  reproduces  the  Leibnitzian  idea  of  a 
parallelism  between  mental  and  physical  processes,  as  two  series 
essentially  distinct  though  simultaneous,  and  mutually  conditioned. 
The  elder  Fichte  declares  the  soul  to  be  a  Process  not  a  Fact  (etnc 
Thathandlung  nicM  eine  T/iatsache) ;  and  the  younger  Fichte  repro- 
duces this,  when  declaring  the  soul  to  have  only  a  dynamical  not  a 
physical  existence.  From  this  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  orgonicist 
hypothesis,  which  regards  the  Soul  not  as  a  substance,  but  as  a 
logical  subject.  The  subject  is  determined  by  its  predicates — is, 
indeed,  nothing  but  their  synthesis.  Hence  the  nature  of  the  Soul 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  concrete  facts  of  Consciousness ;  and  since 
these  facts  are  only  known  in  dependence  on  organic  conditions, 
it  is  irrational  to  seek  beyond  the  organism,  and  its  relations  to  the 
medium,  for  the  causes  of  these  concrete  facts. 

The  central  position  of  Spiritualism  when,  ceasing  to  urge  its 
negative  arguments,  it  advances  positive  arguments,  is  that  Con- 
sciousness emphatically  declares  Mind  to  be  something  essentially 
distinct  from  Matter,  and  declares  it  to  be  simple  not  composite. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  both  these  statements  are  indisputable. 
Mind  and  Matter  are  two  abstract  symbols,  expressive  of  contrasted 
aspects  ;  the  one  symbolizes  all  the  facts  of  Feeling,  the  other  all 
the  facts  of  the  Felt.  They  are  as  mutually  exclusive  as  Pleasure 
and  Fain.  The  materialist  accepts  these  distinctions  without  hesita- 
tion. They  do  not  affect  his  hypothesis  that  mental  phenomena  are 
organic  phenomena,  and  that  organic  phenomena  when  objectively 
considered  belong  to  the  objective  class  named  Matter ;  consequently 
that  all  the  canons  of  research  which  apply  to  the  class  of  objective 
&ct8  apply  to  the  facts  of  Life  and  Mind,  whatever  special  character 
the  facts  may  present. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Consciousness  directly  tells  us  that 
Mind  is  not  a  group  of  organic  phenomena.  ConsciouBness  tells  us 
directly  of  nothing  but  itself ;  says  nothing  of  how  it  came  to  be,  of 
what  conditions  it  is  the  result.  Only  reflective  analysis  can  help 
us  here ;  and  that  shows  an  inseparable  twofold  aspect,  objective  and 
subjective,  in  every  feeling.  It  shows  that  here  as  elsewhere  the 
concrete  facts  are  symbolized  in  a  general  term,  which  by  a  natural 
illusion  is  transformed  into  an  independent  existence ;  and  although 
we  no  longer  believe  in  abstract  Virtue,  or  in  a  Nation  which  is  not 
the  aggregate  of  its  members,  we  have  diflSculty  in  recognisiDg  the 
Mind  as  an  abstraction. 
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And  there  is  a  good  reason  for  this.  There  is  no  national  con- 
sciouBnesB  equivalent  to  the  individual  consciousness,  becaoee  there 
is  no  national  unity  equivalent  to  the  individual  uni^.  Each  man 
may  feel  himself  a  part  of  the  Natiou,  and  recognise  that  his  acts 
belong  to  the  national  action  ;  but  there  is  no  national  conscioosness 
reflected  in  and  guiding  his  acts ;  whereas  the  human  consciousness 
is  reflected  in  and  guides  every  individual's  acts.  In  other  words, 
the  Nation  baa  no  consciousness  of  Self.  It  is  on  this  "  sense  of 
personality  "  that  Spiritualism  relies.  Nor  am  I  disposed  to  under- 
rate  its  value,  since  it  was  this  which  nearly  converted  me.  Bat 
without  paurang  here  to  trace  the  genesis  of  this  Self-conseiouBness, 
it  is  enough  to  point  out  that  so  far  from  being  an  initial  principle, 
it  is  a  very  late  product  of  evolution.  It  arises  through  the  slowly- 
evolved  consensus  of  the  organism,  and  the  syntheses  of  experience. 
This  is  shown  in  those  abnormal  cases  &miliar  to  students  of  mental 
pathology,  in  which  the  disturbance  of  the  organic  connexns  leads 
t«  a  "  double  consciousness,"  or  to  a  "  changed  personality."  The 
patient  refuses  to  recognise  his  own  voice  and  his  own  person  as 
belonging  to  himself.  "Une  id4e  des  plus  ^tranges,"  said  one  of 
M.  Kriababer's  patients,  "  mais  qui  m'obsede  et  s'impose  k  mon 
esprit  malgr^  moi,  c'e^t  de  me  croire  double.  Je  sens  xin  moi  qni 
pense  et  un  moi  qui  exteute ;  je  perds  alors  le  sentiment  de  la  r^alit^ 
du  monde  et  je  ne  sais  pas  si  je  suis  le  moi  qui  pense  ou  le  moi  qui 
ex&ute." ' 

Without  wishing  to  ignore  the  strength  of  the  argument  which 
Spiritualism  derives  from  the  invocation  of  Gonscionsness,  I  will 
here  merely  add  that  all  the  facts  admit  of  a  better  interpretation 
on  the  organicist  hypothesis ;  but  this  cannot  be  shown  until  we 
have  endeavoured  by  analysis  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  idea  of 
Self. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  Materialism  it  may  be  well 
to  glance  at  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Agnostics,  who  evade  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  question  by  a  declaration  of  its  lying  beyond 
science.  These  tiiinkers,  starting  from  the  supposed  axiom  that 
causes  are  unknowable,  only  eflects  being  knowable,  urge  that  what- 
ever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  Vital  Force,  or  the  Psychical  Prin- 
ciple, there  is  no  occasion  for  science  to  moot  the  question.  The 
phenomena  are  alone  cognisable ;  it  is  with  them  alone  Hat 
Science  concerns  itself,  leaving  to  Ontology  the  phantom-search 
after  causes.  Our  search  should  be  not  for  the  unknown  x,  but  its 
known  functions.' 

The  reader  of  "  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind  "  will  understand  in 

(1)  Kriih&bcr,  Hi  la  IfhrvpatMe  C^rihrocardiaqut,  IST3,  p.  4S.  Tliere  an  manjr  other 
examples  in  Uub  irork,  and  indeed  in  most  genertJ  irotkE  on  Insanitf . 

(2)  Compue  BftrUiez,  XamtUt  Sdmce  dt  rSomme,  ISOS. 
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how  far  I  a^ee  with  and  in  how  &r  I  should  restrict  this  statement. 
I  have  argued  for  the  necessity  of  science  limiting  its  research  to 
known  functions,  refusing  to  admit  into  its  equations  any  unknown 
quantities,  even  when  these  are  postulated ;  but  I  have  also  endea- 
Toured  to  show  that  the  supposed  axiom  of  causes  not  being  huow- 
able,  when  their  effects  are  known,  is  a  &llacy,  and  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  causation  ;  it  is  plausible  only  through  the 
metaphysical  postulate  that  the  cause  is  something  different  from  its 
efEects — something  which  is  itself  the  unknown  quantity ;  and  then, 
indeed,  the  assertion  that  one  cannot  know  the  cause  is  a  truism. ' 
I  admit  that  the  special  conditions  which  constitute  the  state  of 
organization  are  at  present  veiy  imperfectly  known,  and  may  there- 
fore be  expressed  by  the  symbol  is,  or  by  the  familiar  symbols  Vital 
Force,  Vitality,  &c.  But  to  the  same  extent  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
special  effects.  Our  knowledge  of  the  functions  is  very  imperfect 
and  yague  ;  it  is  daily  becoming  more  precise,  and  with  each  pre- 
cision there  emerges  a  greater  clearness  ae  to  the  conditions  or 
causes.  Nor  will  there  be  any  clearer  insight  gained  into  these 
by  postulating  an  unknown  x  as  their  agent.  The  agnostic  is  no 
better  off  than  the  spiritualist,  except  that  he  only  pretends  to 
explain  the  facte  observed  by  means  of  sensible  experiences,  and 
does  not  suffer  his  inclinations  to  dictate  his  conclusions. 

George  Henry  Lewes. 


(To  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number.) 
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It  is  told  of  Strafford  that  before  reading  any  book  for  the  first  time, 
he  would  call  for  a  abcet  of  paper,  and  then  proceed  to  write  down 
upon  it  some  sketch  of  the  ideae  that  he  already  had  npon  the 
subject  of  the  hook,  and  of  the  questions  that  he  expected  to  find 
answered.  No  one  who  has  been  at  the  pains  to  try  the  experiment, 
will  doubt  the  usefulness  of  Strafibrd'a  practice:  it  gives  to  oar 
acquisitions  from  books  clearness  and  reality,  a  right  place  and  an 
independent  shape.  At  this  moment  we  are  all  looking  for  the 
biography  of  an  illustrious  man  of  letters,  written  by  a  near  kins- 
man, who  is  himself  naturally  endowed  with  keen  literary  interesto, 
end  who  has  invigorated  his  academic  cultivation  by  practical 
engagement  in  considerable  afifairs  of  public  business.  Before 
taking  up  Mr.  Trevelyan's  two  volumes,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while, 
on  Strafford's  plan,  to  ask  ourselves  shortly  what  kind  of  signi- 
iicance  or  value  belongs  to  Lord  Macaiday's  achievements,  and  to 
what  place  he  has  a  claim  among  the  forces  of  English  literature. 
It  is  seventeen  years  since  he  died,  and  those  of  us  who  never  knew 
him  nor  ever  saw  him  may  now  think  about  his  work  with  that 
perfect  detachment  which  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  actual  con- 
temporaries. 

That  Macaulay  comes  in  the  very  front  rank  in  the  mind  of  the 
ordinary  bookbuyer  of  our  day  is  quite  certain.  It  is  an  amusement 
with  some  people  to  put  an  imaginary  case  of  banishment  to  a 
desert  island,  with  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  works  of  one 
author,  and  no  more,  to  furnish  literary  companionship  and  refreshment 
for  the  rest  of  a  lifetime.  Whom  would  one  select  for  this 
momentous  post  P  Clearly  the  author  must  be  voluminous,  for  days 
on  desert  islands  are  many  and  long ;  he  must  be  varied  in  his  moods, 
his  topics,  and  his  interests ;  he  must  have  a  great  deal  to  say,  and 
must  have  a  power  of  saying  it  that  shall  arrest  a  depressed  and 
dolorous  spirit.  Englishmen,  of  course,  would  with  mechanical 
unanimity  call  for  Shakespeare ;  Germans  could  hardly  hesitate 
about  Goethe  ;  and  a  sensible  Prenchman  would  pack  up  the  nine^ 
volumes  of  Voltaire.  It  would  be  at  least  as  interesting  to  know 
the  object  of  a  second  choice,  supposing  the  tyrant  were  in  his 
clemency  to  give  us  two  authors.  In  the  case  of  Englishmen  there 
ie  some  evidence  as  to  a  popular  preference.  A  recent  traveller  in 
Australia  informs  us  that  the  three  books  which  he  found  on  every 
squatter's  shelf,  and  which  at  last  he  knew  before  he  crossed  the 
threshold   that   he  should  be   sure  to  find,  were  Shakespeare,  the 
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Bible,  end  Macaulay's  Essays.  This  is  only  an  illustration  of  a 
feeling  about  Macaulay  that  has  been  almost  universal  amon^  the 
Snglish-speaking  peoples. 

We  may  safely  say  that  no  man  obtains  and  keeps  for  a  great 
many  years  such  a  position  as  tbis,  unless  be  is  possessed  of  somo 
very  extraordinary  qualities,  or  else  of  common  qualities  in  a  very 
uncommon  and  exlraordiDary  degree.  The  world,  says  Goethe,  ia 
more  willing  to  endure  tbe  Incongruous  than  to  be  patient  under 
the  Insignificant.  Even  those  who  set  least  value  on  what  Macaulay 
does  for  his  readers,  may  still  feel  bound  to  distinguish  tbe  elements 
that  have  given  bim  bia  vast  popularity.  The  inquiry  is  not 
a  piece  of  merely  literary  criticism,  for  it  is  impossible  that  tbe 
work  of  so  imposing  a  writer  sbould  bave  passed  through  the 
bauds  of  every  man  and  woman  of  bis  time  who  has  even  tbe 
humblest  pretensions  to  cultivation,  without  leaving  a  very  decided 
mark  on  their  habits  both  of  thought  and  expression.  As  a 
plain  matter  of  observation,  it  is  impossible  to  take  up  a  news- 
paper or  a  review,  for  instance,  without  perceiving  Macaulay's 
influence  both  in  the  style  and  the  temper  of  modern  journalism, 
and  joumalisoi  in  its  turn  acta  upon  the  style  and  temper  of  its 
enormous  uncounted  public.  The  man  who  now  succeeds  in 
catching  tbe  ear  of  the  writers  of  leading  articlea,  is  in  tbe  position 
that  used  to  be  held  by  tbe  head  of  some  great  theological  school, 
whence  disciples  swarmed  forth  to  reproduce  in  ten  thousand  pulpits 
the  arguments,  the  opinions,  the  images,  tbe  tricks,  the  gestures, 
and  tbe  mannDrisms  of  a  single  master. 

Two  men  of  very  different  kinds  have  thoroughly  impressed  tbe 
journalists  of  our  time,  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Mill.  Mr.  Oarlyle  we 
do  not  add  to  them ;  he  is,  as  the  Germans  call  Jean  Paul,  der 
Eiuzige.  And  be  is  a  poet,  while  the  other  two  are  in  their  degrees 
serious  and  argumentative  writers,  dealing  in  different  ways  with  the 
great  topics  that  constitute  the  matter  and  business  of  daily  discussion. 
They  are  both  of  them  practical  enough  to  interest  men  handling  real 
a&irs,  and  yet  they  are  general  or  theoretical  enough  to  supply  such 
men  with  tbe  large  and  ready  commonplaces  which  are  so  useful  to 
a  profession  that  has  to  produce  literary  graces  and  philosophical 
decorations  at  an  hour's  notice.  It  might  perhaps  he  said  of  theso 
two  distinguished  men  that  our  public  writers  owe  most  of  their 
virtues  to  the  one,  and  most  of  their  vices  to  the  other.  If  Mill 
taught  some  of  thera  to  reason,  Macaulay  tempted  more  of  them  to 
declaim :  if  Mill  set  an  example  of  patience,  tolerance,  and  fair 
examination  of  hostile  opinions,  Macaulay  did  much  to  encourage 
oracular  arrogance,  and  a  rather  too  thrasonical  complacency; 
if  Mill  sowed  ideas  of  the  great  economic,  political,  and  moral 
bearings  of  the  forces  of  society,  Macaulay  trained  a  taste  for  super- 
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ficial  particularities,  trivial  circamstantielities  of  local  colour,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  pseudo -picturesque. 

Of  course  nothing  so  obviously  untrue  is  meant  as  that  this  is  an 
^account  of  Macaulay'a  own  quality.  Wliat  is  empty  pretension  in 
the  leading  article  was  often  a  warranted  self-assertion  in  Macaulay ; 
"what  is  little  more  than  testiness  in  it,  is  in  him  often  a  generous 
indignation.  What  became  and  still  remain  in  those  who  have 
made  bim  their  model,  substantive  and  organic  vices,  the  foun- 
dation  of  literary  character  and  intellectual  temper,  were  in  him  the 
incidental  defects  of  a  vigorous  genius.  And  we  have  to  take  a  man 
of  his  power  and  vigour  with  all  his  drawbacks,  for  the  one  are 
wrapped  up  in  the  other.  Charles  Fox  nsed  to  apply  to  Burke  a 
passage  that  Quintilian  wrote  about  Ovid.  "  Si  animi  sui  affectibua 
temperare  quam  indulgere  maluisset,"  quoted  Fox,  "  quid  vir  ist« 
prsestare  non  potuerit !  "  But  this  is  really  not  at  all  certain  either 
of  Ovid,  or  Burke,  or  anyone  else.  It  suits  moralists  to  tell  us  that 
excellence  lies  in  the  happy  mean  and  nice  balance  of  our  faculties 
and  impulses,  and  perhaps  in  so  far  as  our  own  contentment  and  an 
easy  passage  through  life  are  involved,  ^hat  they  tell  us  is  true. 
But  for  making  a  mark  in  the  world,  for  rising  to  supremacy  in  art 
or  thought  or  affeirs — whatever  those  aims  may  be  worth— a  man 
possiblydoes  better  to  indulge  rather  than  to  c^ide  or  grudge  his 
genius,  and  to  pay  the  penalties  for  his  weaknesses  rather  than  nm 
any  risk  of  mutilating  those  strong  faculties  of  which  they  happen  to 
he  an  inseparable  accident.  Versatility  is  not  a  universal  gift  among 
the  able  men  of  the  world ;  not  many  of  them  have  so  many  gifts 
•of  the  spirit  as  to  be  free  to  choose  by  what  pass  they  will  climb  'the 
steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar.'  If  Macaulay  bad 
applied  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  a  balanced  judgment,  of  tem- 
pered phrases,  and  of  relative  propositions,  he  would  probably  have 
sunk  into  an  impotent  tameness.  A  great  pugilist  has  sometimes 
been  converted  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  been  led  zealously  to 
cherish  gospel  graces,  but  the  hero's  discourses  have  seldom  been 
edifying.  Macaulay,  divested  of  all  the  exorbitancies  of  his  spirit  and 
his  style,  would  have  been  a  Samson  shorn  of  the  locks  of  his  strength. 

Although,  however,  a  writer  of  marked  quality  may  do  well 
to  let  his  genius  develope  its  spontaneous  forces  without  too 
assiduous  or  vigilant  repression,  trusting  to  other  writers  of 
equal  strength  in  other  directions,  and  to  the  general  fitness  of 
things  and  operation  of  time,  to  redress  the  balance,  still  it  is  the 
task  of  criticism  in  counting  up  the  contributions  of  one  of  Uiese 
strong  men  to  examine  the  mischiefs  no  less  than  the  benefits  inci- 
dent to  their  work.  There  is  no  puny  carping  nor  cavilling  in  the 
process.  It  is  because  such  men  are  strong  that  they  are  able  to  do 
harm,  and  they  may  injure  the  taste  and  judgment  of  a  whole  gene- 
ration, just  because  they  are  never  mediocre.     That  is  implied  iu 
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Btrength.  Macaulay  is  not  to  be  measured  now  merely  els  if  he  were 
the  author  of  anew  book.  His  influence  baa  been  a  distinct  literary 
force,  and  in  an  age  of  reading,  tbis  is  to  be  a  distinct  force  in  deciding 
the  temper,  the  process,  the  breadth,  of  men's  opinions,  no  less  than 
the  manner  of  expressing  them.  It  ia  no  new  observation  that  the 
ioflnence  of  an  author  becomes  in  time  something  apart  from  his 
books,  and  that  a  certain  generalised  or  abstract  personality  impresses 
itself  on  our  minds,  long  after  we  have  forgotten  the  details  of  his 
opinions,  the  arguments  by  which  he  enforced  them,  and  even,  what 
are  usually  the  last  to  escape  us,  the  images  by  which  he  illustrated 
them.  Phrases  and  sentences  are  a  mask :  but  we  detect  the  features 
of  the  man  behind  the  mask.  This  personality  of  a  favourite  author 
is  a  real  and  powerful  agency.  Unconsciously  we  are  infected  with  . 
his  humours ;  we  apply  his  methods  ;  wo  find  ourselves  copying  the 
rhythm  and  measure  of  his  periods ;  we  wonder  how  he  would  have 
acted,  or  thought,  or  spoken  in  our  circumstances.  Usually  a  strong 
writer  leaves  a  special  mark  in  some  particular  region  of  mental 
activity  :  the  final  product  of  him  is  to  fix  some  persistent  roligious 
mood,  or  some  decisive  intellectual  bias,  or  else  some  trick  of  the 
tongue.  Kow  Macaulay  has  contributed  no  philosophic  ideas  to  the 
speculative  slock,  nor  has  he  developed  any  one  great  historic  or 
social  truth.  His  work  is  always  full  of  a  high  spirit  of  manliness, 
probity,  and  honour ;  but  he  is  not  of  that  small  band  to  whom  we 
may  apply  Mackintosh's  thrice  and  four  times  enviable  panegyric 
on  the  eloquence  of  Dugatd  Stewart,  that  its  peculiar  glory  consisted 
in  having  '  breathed  the  love  of  virtue  into  whole  generations  of 
pupils.'  He  has  painted  many  striking  pictures,  and  imparted  a 
certain  reality  to  our  conception  of  many  great  scenes  of  the  past. 
He  did  good  service  in  banishing  once  for  all  those  sentimental 
Jacobite  leanings  and  prejudices  which  had  been  kept  alive  by  the 
eophistry  of  the  moat  popular  of  historians,  and  the  imagination  of 
the  most  popular  of  romance-writers.  But  where  he  set  his  stamp  has 
been  upon  style ;  style  in  its  widest  sense,  not  merely  on  the  grammar 
and  mechanism  of  writing,  but  on  what  De  Quincey  described  as  its 
organology;  style,  that  is  to  say,  in  its  relation  to  ideas  and  feelings, 
its  commerce  with  thought,  and  its  reaction  on  what  one  may  call 
the  temper  or  conscience  of  the  intellect. 

Let  no  man  suppose  that  it  matters  little  whether  the  most 
universally  popular  of  the  serious  authors  of  a  generation — and 
Macaulay  was  nothing  less  than  this — affects  ati/le  cotipi  or  style 
soutenu.  The  critic  of  style  is  not  the  dancing-master,  declaiming 
on  the  deep  inefiable  things  that  lie  in  a  minuet.  He  is  not  the 
virtuoso  of  supines  and  gerundives.  The  morality  of  style  goes 
deeper  '  than  dull  fools  suppose.'  When  Comte  took  paina  to 
prevent  any  sentence  exceeding  two  lines  of  his  manuscript  or  five 
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of  print ;  to  restrict  every  paragraph  to  seven  sentences ;  to  exclude 
every  hiatus  between  two  sentences  or  even  between  two  para- 
graphs ;  and  never  to  reproduce  any  word,  except  the  auxiliary 
monosyllables,  in  two  consecutive  sentences;  he  justified  hie  literary 
solicitude  by  insisting  on  the  wholesomenees  alike  to  heart  and 
intelligence  of  submission  to  artificial  institutions.  He  felt,  after  he 
hud  once  mastered  the  habit  of  the  new  yoke,  that  it  became  the 
source  of  continual  and  unforeseeable  improvements  even  in  thought, 
and  he  perceived  that  the  reason  why  verse  is  a  higher  kind  of 
literary  perfection  than  prose,  is  that  verse  imposes  a  greater  number 
of  rigorous  forms.  We  may  add  that  verse  itself  is  perfected,  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  poetic  genius,  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  this 
mechanical  regulation.  Where  Pope  or  Racine  had  one  rule  of  metre, 
Victor  Hugo  has  twenty,  and  ha  observes  them  as  rigorously  as  an 
algebraist  or  an  astronomer  observes  the  rules  of  calculation  or  demon- 
stration. One,  then,  who  touches  the  style  of  a  generation  acqnirea 
no  trifling  authority  over  its  thought  and  temper,  as  well  as  over  the 
length  of  its  sentences. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  secret  of  Macaulay's  place  on  popular 
bookshelves  is  that  he  has  a  true  genius  for  narration,  and  narration 
will  always  in  the  eyes  not  only  of  our  squatters  in  the  Australian 
bush,  but  of  the  many  all  over  the  world,  stand  first  among  literary 
gifts.  The  common  run  of  plain  men,  as  has  been  noticed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  are  as  eager  as  children  for  a  story,  and 
like  children  they  wjll  embrace  the  man  who  will  tell  them  a  story, 
with  abundance  of  details  and  plenty  of  colour,  and  a  realistic 
assurance  that  it  is  no  mere  make-believe.  Macaulay  never  stops 
to  brood  over  an  incident  or  a  character,  with  an  inner  eye  intent  on 
penetrating  to  the  lowest  depth  of  motive  and  cause,  to  the  furthest 
complexity  of  impulse,  calculation,  and  subtle  incentive.  The  spirit 
of  analysis  is  not  in  him,  and  the  divine  spirit  of  meditation  is  not 
in  him.  His  whole  mind  runs  in  action  and  movement ;  it  busies 
itself  with  eager  interest  in  all  objective  particulars.  He  is  seized 
by  the  external  and  the  superficial,  and  revels  in  every  detail  that 
appeals  to  the  five  senses.  "  The  brilliant  Macaulay,"  said  Emerson, 
with  slight  exaggeration,  "  who  express^  the  tone  of  the  English  ' 
governing  classes  of  the  day,  explicitly  teaches  that  good  means 
good  to  eat,  good  to  wear,  material  commodity."  So  ready  a  faculty 
of  exultation  in  the  exceeding  great  glories  of  taste  and  touch,  of 
loud  sound  and  glittering  spectacle,  is  a  gift  of  the  utmost  service 
to  the  narrator  who  craves  immense  audiences.  Let  it  be  said  that  if 
Hacaulay  exults  in  the  details  that  go  to  our  five  senses,  his  sensuous- 
ness  is  always  clean,  manly,  and  fit  for  honest  daylight  and  the 
summer  sun.     There  is  none   of  that   carious  odour   of  autamnal 
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decay  that  olinga  to  the  passion  of  a  more  modorn  school  for  colour 
and  flavour  and  the  enumerated  treasures  of  subtle  indulgence. 

Mere  picturesqueness,  however,  is  u  minor  qualification  compared 
with  another  quality  which  everybody  assumes  himself  to  have,  but 
which  is  in  reality  estremely  uncommon ;  the  quality,  I  mean,  of 
telling  a  tale  directly  and  in  straightforward  order.  In  speaking  of 
Hallam,  Macaulay  complained  that  Gibbon  had  brought  into  fashion 
an  unpleasant  trick  of  telling  a  story  by  implication  and  allusion. 
Thia  provoking  obliquity  has  certainly  increased  rather  than  declined 
since  Hallam's  day,  and  it  has  reached  its  height  and  climax  in  the 
latest  addition  of  all  to  our  works  of  popular  history,  Mr.  Green's 
clever  book  upon  the  English  People.  Mr.  Froude,  it  is  true,  whatever 
may  be  his  shortcomings  on  the  side  of  sound  moral  and  political 
judgment,  has  admirable  gifts  in  the  way  of  straightforward  narration, 
and  Mr,  Freeman,  when  he  does  not  press  too  hotly  after  emphasis 
and  abstains  from  overloading  his  account  with  superabundance  of 
detail,  is  usually  excellent  in  the  way  of  direct  description.  Still,  it 
is  not  merely  because  these  two  writers  are  alive  and  Macaulay  is 
not,  that  most  people  would  say  of  him  that  he  is  unequalled  in  our 
time  in  his  mastery  of  the  art  of  letting  us  know  in  an  express  and 
unmistakable  way  exactly  what  it  was  that  happened,  though  it 
is  quite  true  that  in  many  portions  of  his  too  elaborated  History  of 
William  the  Third  he  describes  a  large  number  of  events  about  which, 
I  think,  no  sensible  man  can  in  the  least  care  either  how  they 
happened,  or  whether  indeed  they  happened  at  all  or  not. 

Another  reason  why  people  have  sought  Macaulay  is  that  he 
Las  in  one  way  or  another  something  to  tell  them  about  many  of 
the  most  striking  personages  and  interesting  events  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  And  he  does  really  tell  them  something.  If  any  one 
will  be  at  the  trouble  to  count  up  the  number  of  those  names  that 
belong  to  the  world  and  time,  about  which  Macaulay  has  found  not 
merely  something,  but  something  definite  and  pointed  to  say,  he  will 
be  astonished  to  see  how  large  a  portion  of  the  wide  historic  realm 
is  traversed  in  that  ample  flight  of  reference,  allusion,  and  illustra- 
tion,  and  what  unsparing  copiousness  of  knowledge  gives  substance, 
meaning,  and  attraction  to  that  blaze  and  glare  of  rhetoric. 

Macaulay  came  upon  the  world  of  lettci-s,  just  as  the  middle 
classes  were  expanding  into  enormous  prosperity,  were  vastly  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  and  were  becoming  more  alive  than  they  had 
ever  beea  before  to  literary  interests.  His  Essays  are  as  good  as  a 
library ;  they  make  an  incomparable  manual  and  vade-mecum  for  a 
busy  uneducated  man  who  has  curiosity  and  enlightenment  enough 
to  wish  to  know  a  little  about  the  great  lives  and  great  thoughts,  the 
shining  words  and  many-coloured  complexities  of  action,  that  have 
marked  the  journey  of  man  through  the  ages.     Macaulay  had  an 
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mtimate  acquaintance  both  w^itli  the  imaginative  literature  and  the 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  the  literature  and  the  history 
of  modern  Italy,  of  France,  and  of  England.  Whatever  his 
special  subject,  he  contrives  to  pour  into  it  with  singular  dexterity 
a  stream  of  rich,  graphic,  and  telling  illuBtrations  from  all  these 
widely  diversified  sources.  Figures  from  history,  ancient  and 
modern,  sacred  and  secular ;  characters  from  plays  and  novels  from 
Flautus  down  to  Walter  Seott  and  Jane  Austen ;  images  and  similes 
from  poets  of  every  age  and  every  nation,  '  pastoral,  pastoral- 
comicaf,  historical-pastoral,  tragical-historical ; '  shrewd  thrusts  from 
satirists,  wise  saws  from  sages,  pleasantries  caustic  or  pathetic  from 
humorists ;  all  throng  Macaulay's  pages  with  the  bustle  and  variety 
and  animation  of  some  glittering  masc[ue  and  cosmoramic  revel  of 
great  books  and  heroical  men.  Hence,  though  Macaulay  waa  in 
mental  constitution  one  of  the  very  least  Shakesperean  writers  that 
over  lived,  yet  he  has  the  Shakesperean  quality  of  taking  his  reader 
through  an  immense  gallery  of  interesting  characters  and  striking 
situations.  No  writer  can  now  expect  to  attain  the  widest  popularity 
as  a  man  of  letters  unless  he  gives  to  the  world  mti/ta  as  well  as 
multum.  Sainte-Beuve,  the  roost  eminent  man  of  letters  in  France  in 
our  generation,  wrote  no  less  than  twenty-seven  volumes  of  his  incom- 
parable Causcries.  Mr.  Carlyle,  the  most  eminent  man  of  letters  in 
England  in  our  generation,  has  taught  us  that  silence  is  golden  in 
thirty  volumes.  Macaulay  was  not  so  exuberantly  copious  as  these 
two  illustrious  writers,  but  he  had  the  art  of  being  as  various  withoat 
being  so  voluminous. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dehberate  and  systematic  imitation 
of  Macaulay's  style,  often  by  clever  men  who  might  well  have 
trusted  to  their  own  resources.  Its  most  conspicuous  vices  are  very 
easy  to  imitate,  but  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  is  less  familiar 
with  literature  than  Macaulay  was,  to  reproduce  his  style  effectively, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  before  all  elso  the  style  of  great  literary 
knowledge.  Nor  ia  that  all,  Macaulay's  knowledge  was  not  only 
very  wide ;  it  was  both  thoroughly  accurate  and  instantly  ready. 
For  this  stream  of  apt  illustrations  he  was  indebted  to  his  extra- 
ordinary memory,  and  his  rapid  eye  for  contrasts  and  analogies. 
They  come  to  the  end  of  his  pen  as  he  writes ;  they  are  not  laboriously 
hunted  out  in  indexes,  and  then  added  by  way  of  afterthought  and 
extraneous  interpolation.  Hence  quotations  and  references  that  in 
a  writer  even  of  equal  knowledge,  but  with  his  wits  less  promptly 
about  him,  would  seem  mechanical  and  awkward,  find  their  place  in 
a  page  of  Macaulay  as  if  by  a  delightful  process  of  complete  assimi- 
lation and  spontaneous  fusion. 

We  may  be  sure  that  no  author  could  have  achieved  Maoaulay's 
boundless  popularity  among  his  contemporaries,  unless  his  work  had 
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abounded  in  what  ia  substantially  Commonplace.  Addison  puts  fine 
writing  in  sentiments  that  are  natural  without  being  obvious,  and 
this  is  a  true  account  of  the  'law'  of  the  exquisite  literature  of  the 
Queen  Anne  men.  Wo  may  perhaps  add  to  Addison's  definition, 
that  the  great  secret  of  the  best  kind  of  popularity  I'a  always  the 
noble  or  imaginative  handling  of  Commonplace.  Shakespeare  may 
at  first  seem  an  example  to  the  contrary;  and  indeed  is  it  not  a 
standing  marvel  that  the  greatest  writer  of  a  nation  that  is  dis- 
tinguished among  all  nations  for  the  pharisaism,  puritaniam,  and 
imimaginative  narrowness  of  its  judgments  on  conduct  and  type  of 
character,  should  be  paramount  over  all  writers  for  the  breadth, 
maturity,  fulness,  subtlety,  and  infinite  variousness  of  his  conception 
of  human  life  and  nature  ?  One  possible  answer  to  the  perplexity  ia 
that  the  puritaniam  does  not  go  below  the  surface  in  us,  and  that 
Snglishmen  are  not  really  limited  in  their  view  by  the  too  strait 
formulas  that  are  supposed  to  contain  their  explanations  of  the  moral 
universe.  On  this  theory  the  popular  appreciation  of  Shakespeare 
ia  the  irrepressible  response  of  the  hearty  inner  man  to  a  voice  in 
which  he  recognises  the  full  note  of  human  nature,  and  those  wonders 
of  the  world  which  are  not  dreamt  of  in  his  professed  philosophy.  A 
more  obvious  answer  than  this  ia  that  Shakespeare's  popularity  with 
the  many  is  not  due  to  those  finer  glimpses  that  are  the  very  essence 
of  all  poetic  delight  to  the  few,  but  to  his  thousand  other  magnificent, 
attractions,  and  above  all,  after  his  skill  as  a  pure  dramatist  and 
master  of  scenic  interest  and  situation,  to  the  lofty  or  pathetic  setting 
with  which  he  vivifies,  not  the  subtleties  or  refinements,  hut  the 
commonest  and  most  elementary  traits  of  the  commonest  and  most 
elementary  human  moods.  The  few  with  minds  touched  by  nature  or 
right  cultivation  to  the  finer  isauea,  admire  the  supreme  genius  which 
takes  some  poor  Italian  tale,  with  its  coarse  plot  and  gross  peraonagea, 
and  shooting  it  through  with  threads  of  variegated  meditation,  pro- 
duces a  masterpiece  of  penetrative  reflection  and  high  pensive 
suggestion  as  to  the  deepest  things  and  most  secret  parts  of  the  life 
of  men.  But  to  the  general  these  finer  threads  are  undiscemible. 
What  touches  them,  and  most  rightly  touches  them  and  us  all,  in  the 
Shakesperean  poetry,  are  topics  eternally  old,  yet  of  eternal  freshness, 
the  perennial  truisms  of  the  grave  and  the  bride-chamber,  of  shifting 
fortune,  the  surprises  of  destiny,  the  emptiness  of  the  answered  vow. 
This  is  the  region  in  which  the  poet  wins  his  widest  if  not  his  hardest 
trimnphs,  the  region  of  the  noble  Commonplace. 

A  writer  dealing  with  such  matters  as  principally  occupied  Macaulay 
has  not  the  privilege  of  resort  to  these  great  poetic  inspirations.  Yet 
history,  too,  has  its  generous  commonplaces,  its  plausibilities  of  emotion, 
and  no  one  has  ever  delighted  more  than  Macaulay  did  to  appeal  to 
the  fine  truisms  that  cluster  round  love  of  freedom  and  love  of  native 
land.    The  high  rhetorical  topics  of  liberty  and  patriotism  are  his 
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readiest  inatrumetitB  for  kindling  a  glowing  reflection  of  these  mag- 
nanimoua  passions  in  the  breasts  of  his  readers.  That  Engliehmaa  it 
hardlj  to  be  euTied  who  can  read  without  a  glow  such  pnssages  as 
that  in  the  History  about  Turenne  being  startled  by  the  shout  of  atom 
exultation  with  which  his  Eiiglisb  allies  advanced  to  the  combat,  and 
expressing  the  delight  of  a  true  soldier  when  he  learned  (hat  it  was 
ever  the  fashion  of  Cromwell's  pikemen  to  rejoice  greatly  wben  they 
beheld  the  enemy ;  while  even  the  banished  cavaliers  felt  an  emotion 
of  national  pride  wben  they  saw  a  brigade  of  their  countrymeD,  out- 
numbered by  foes  and  abandoned  by  friends,  drive  before  it  in 
headlong  rout  the  finest  infantry  of  Spain,  and  force  a  passage  into 
a  counterscarp  which  had  just  been  pronounced  impregnable  by  the 
ablest  of  the  marshals  of  France.  Such  proso  as  this  is  not  less 
thrilling  to  a  man  who  loves  his  country,  than  the  spirited  verse  of 
the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  And  the  commcnpluces  of  patriotism  and 
freedom  would  never  have  been  so  powerful  in  Macaulay's  hands  if  they 
had  not  been  inspired  by  a  sincere  and  hearty  faith  in  them  in  the 
soul  of  the  writer.  His  unanalytical  turn  of  mind  kept  hini  free  of 
any  temptation  to  think  of  love  of  country  as  a  prejudice,  or  a  passion 
for  freedom  as  an  illusion.  The  cosmopolitan  or  international  idea 
which  such  teachers  as  Cohden  have  tried  to  impress  on  our  stubborn 
islanders,  would  have  found  in  Maeaulay  not  lukewarm  or  sceptical 
adherence,  but  pointblank  opposition  and  denial.  He  believed  as 
stoutly  in  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  in  the  history  of  the  good 
causes  of  Europe,  as  M.  Thiers  believes  in  the  supremacy  of  France, 
or  Hazzini  believed  in  that  of  Italy.  The  thought  of  the  prodigious 
industry,  the  inventiveness,  the  stout  enterprise,  the  free  govern- 
ment, the  wise  and  equal  laws,  the  noble  literature,  of  this  fortunate 
island  and  its  majestic  empire  beyond  the  seas,  and  the  discretion, 
valour,  and  tenacity  by  which  all  these  great  material  and  still  greater 
intangible  possessions  had  been  first  won  and  then  kept  against  every 
hostile  comer  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  sent  through  Maeaulay 
a  thrill,  like  that  which  the  thought  of  Paris  and  its  heroisms 
moves  in  the  great  poet  of  France,  or  sight  of  tfae  dear  city  of  the 
Violet  Crown  moved  in  an  Athenian  of  old.  Thus  habitually,  with 
all  sincerity  of  heart,  to  offer  to  one  of  the  greater  popular  pre- 
possessions the  incense  due  to  any  other  idol  of  superatitioD,  sacred 
and  of  indisputable  authority,  and  to  let  this  adoration  be  seen 
shining  in  every  page,  is  one  of  the  keys  that  eTery  man  must  find 
who  would  make  a  quick  and  sure  way  into  the  temple  of  contempo- 
rary fame. 

It  Is  one  of  the  first  things  to  he  said  about  Maeaulay,  that  he  was 
in  exact  accord  with  the  common  average  sentiment  of  his  day  on  every 
subject  on  whioh  he  spoke.  His  superiority  was  not  of  that  highest 
kind  which  leads  a  man  to  march  in  thought  on  the  outside  margin  of 
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the  crowd,  watching  them,  sympathising  with  them,  hoping  for  them, 
but  apart.  Macaulay  was  one  of  the  middle-class  crowd  in  hia  heart, 
and  only  rose  above  it  by  extraordinary  gifts  of  expression.  He  bad 
none  of  that  ambition  which  inflames  some  hardy  men,  to  make  new 
beliefs  and  new  passions  enter  the  minds  of  their  neighbours ;  his 
ascendancy  is  due  to  literary  pomp,  not  to  fecundity  of  spirit.  No 
one  has  ever  surpassed  him  in  the  art  of  combining  resolute  and 
ostentatious  common  sense  of  a  slightly  coarse  sort  in  choosing  his 
point  of  view,  with  so  considerable  an  appearance  of  dignity  and 
elevation  in  setting  it  forth  and  impressing  it  upon  others.  The 
elaborateness  of  his  style  is  very  likdy  to  mislead  people  into 
imagining  for  him  a  corresponding  elaborateness  of  thought  and 
sentiment.  On  the  contrary,  Macaulay's  mind  was  really  very  simple, 
strait,  and  with  as  few  notes  in  its  register,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
the  langaage  of  vocal  compass,  as  there  are  few  notes,  though  they 
are  very  loud,  in  the  register  of  his  written  prose.  When  we  look 
more  closely  into  it,  wliat  at  first  wore  the  air  of  dignity  and  eleva- 
tion,  in  truth  rather  disagreeably  resembles  the  narrow  assurance  of 
a  man  who  knows  that  he  has  with  him  the  great  battalions  of  public 
opinion.  We  are  always  quite  sure  that  if  Macaulay  had  been  an 
Athenian  citizen  towards  the  ninety-fifth  Olympiad,  he  would  have 
taken  sides  with  Anytus  and  Meletus  in  the  impeachment  of  Socrates. 
A  popular  author  must  take  the  accepted  maxims  for  granted  in  a 
thoroughgoing  way.  He  must  suppress  any  whimsical  fancy  for 
applying  the  Socratic  elenchus,  or  any  other  engine  of  criticism, 
scepticism,  or  verification,  to  those  sentiments  or  current  precepts  of 
morals,  which  may  in  fact  be  very  two-sided  and  may  be  much  neg- 
lected in  practice,  but  which  the  public  opinion  of  his  time  requires 
to  be  treated  in  theory  and  in  literature  as  if  they  had  been  cherished 
and  held  sacred  semper,  uhique,  et  ah  omnibus. 

This  is  just  what  Macaulay  does,  and  it  is  commonly  supposed  to 
be  no  heavy  fault  in  him  or  any  other  writer  for  the  common  public. 
Man  cannot  live  by  analysis  alone,  nor  nourish  himsdf  on  the  secret 
delights  of  irony.  And  if  Macaulay  had  only  reflected  the  more 
generous  of  the  prejudices  of  mankind,  it  would  have  been  well 
enough.  Burke,  for  instance,  was  a  writer  who  revered  the  prej^- 
dices  of  a  modem  society  as  deeply  as  Macttolay  did ;  he  believed 
society  to  be  founded  on  prejudices  and  held  compact  by  them.  Yet 
what  size  there  is  in  Burke,  what  fine  perspective,  what  momentum, 
what  edification !  It  may  be  pleaded  that  there  is  the  literature  of 
edification,  and  there  is  the  literature  of  knowledge,  and  that  the 
qualities  proper  to  the  one  cannot  lawfully  be  expected  from  tho 
other,  and  would  only  be  very  much  out  of  place  if  they  should 
happen  to  be  found  there.  But  there  are  two  answers  to  this. 
First,  Macaulay  in  the  course  of  his  varied  writings  discusses  all 
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aorts  of  ethical  and  other  matters,  and  is  not  simply  a  chronicler  of 
party  and  intrigue,  of  djmasties  and  campaigns.  Second,  and  more 
than  this,  even  if  he  had  never  travelled  beyond  the  composition  of 
historical  record,  he  could  still  have  sown  his  pages,  as  does  every 
truly  great  writer,  no  matter  what  his  subject  may  be,  with  those- 
significant  images  or  far-reaching  suggestions,  -which  auddenly 
Itght  up  a  whole  range  of  distant  thoughts  and  sympathies  wittiitfc 
us ;  which  in  an  instant  affect  the  sensibilities  of  men  with  a 
something  new  and  unforeseen ;  and  which  awaken,  if  only  for 
a  passing  moment,  the  faculty  and  response  of  the  diviner  mind. 
Tacitus  does  all  this,  and  Burke  does  it,  and  that  is  why  men  who 
care  nothing  for  Eoman  despots  or  for  Jacobin  despots,  will  still 
perpetually  turn  to  those  writers  almost  as  if  they  were  on  the  level 
of  great  poets  or  very  excellent  spiritual  teachers. 

One  secret  is  that  they,  and  all  such  men  as  they  were,  had  that 
of  which  Macaulay  can  hardly  have  had  the  rudimentary  germ,  the 
fscolty  of  deep  abstract  meditation  and  surrender  to  the  fruitful 
'  leisures  of  the  spirit.'  We  can  picture  Macaulay  talking,  or 
making  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  buried  in  a  book,  or 
scouring  bis  library  for  references,  or  covering  his  blue  foolscap  with 
dashing  periods,  or  accentuating  his  sentences  and  barbing  his 
phrases ;  but  can  anybody  think  of  him  as  meditating,  as  modestly 
pondering  and  wondering,  as  possessed  for  so  much  aa  ten  minutes 
by  that  spirit  of  inwardness  which  has  never  been  wholly  wanting 
in  any  of  those  kings  and  princes  of  literature,  with  whom  it  is  good 
for  men  to  sit  in  counsel  ?  He  seeks  Truth,  not  as  she  should  be 
sought,  devoutly,  tentatively,  and  with  the  air  of  one  touching  the 
hem  of  a  sacred  garment,  but  clutching  her  by  the  hair  of  the  head 
and  dragging  her  afiter  him  in  a  kind  of  boisterous  Mumph,  a 
prisoner  of  war  and  not  a  goddess. 

All  this  finds  itself  refiected,  as  the  inner  temper  of  a  man  always 
is  reflected,  in  his  style  of  written  prose.  The  merits  of  his  prose 
are  obvious  enough.  It  naturally  reproduces  the  good  qualities  of 
his  understanding,  its  strength,  manliness,  and  directness.  That 
exultation  in  material  goods  and  glories  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  makes  his  pages  rich  in  colour,  and  gives  them  the  effect  of  a 
sumptuous  gala-suit.  Certainly  the  brocade  is  too  brand-new,  and 
has  none  of  the  delicate  charm  that  comes  to  such  finery  when  it  is 
a  little  faded.  Again,  nobody  can  have  any  excuse  for  not  knowing 
exactly  what  it  is  that  Macaulay  means.  We  may  assuredly  say  of 
his  prose  what  Boileau  says  of  bis  own  poetry—-'  Et  mon  vera,  bien 
ou  mal,  dit  toujours  quelque  chose.'  This  is  a  prodigious  merit, 
when  we  reflect  with  what  fatal  alacrity  human  language  lends  itself 
in  the  hands  of  so  many  performers  upon  the  pliant  instrument,  to 
all  sorts  of  obscurity,  ambiguity,  disguise  and  pretentious  mystifi- 
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OLtioa.  Scaliger  is  supposed  to  have  remarked  of  the  Basques  and 
their  desperate  tongue :  '  'Tia  said  the  BasqueB  understand  one 
another ;  for  my  part,  I  will  never  believe  it.'  The  same  pungent 
ilonbt  might  apply  to  loftier  members  of  the  hierarchy  of  speech  than 
that  forlorn  dialect,  but  never  to  English  as  handled  by  Macaulay. 
He  never  wrote  an  obscure  sentence  in  his  life,  and  this  may  seem  a 
small  merit,  until  we  remember  of  how  few  writers  we  could  say  the 
same. 

Macaulay  is  of  those  who  think  prose  ae  susceptible  of  polished 
and  definite  form  as  vcrae,  and  he  was,  we  should  suppose,  of  those 
also  who  hold  the  type  and  mould  of  all  written  language  to  be 
spoken  language.  There  are  more  reasons  for  demurring  to  the 
sonndneea  of  the  latter  doctrine  than  can  conveniently  be  made  to 
£11  a  digression  here.  For  one  thing,  spoken  language  necessarily 
implies  one  or  more  listeners,  whereas  written  language  may  often 
bare  to  express  meditative  moods  and  trains  of  inward  reflection 
that  move  through  the  mind  without  trace  of  external  reference, 
aod  that  would  lose  their  special  traits  by  the  introduction  of  any 
nupicion  that  they  were  to  be  overheard.  Again,  even  granting 
that  all  compoaition  must  be  supposed  to  be  meant  by  the  fact  of  its 
existence  to  be  addressed  to  a  body  of  readers,  it  still  remains  to  be 
shown  that  indirect  address  to  the  inner  ear  should  follow  the  same 
method  and  rhythm  as  address  directly  through  impressions  on  the 
outer  organ.  The  attitude  of  the  recipient  mind  is  different,  and 
there  is  the  symbolism  of  a  new  medium  between  it  and  the  speaker. 
The  writer,  being  cut  off  from  all  those  effects  which  are  producible 
ij  the  physical  intonations  of  the  voice,  has  to  find  substitutes  for 
them  by  other  means,  by  subtler  cadences,  by  a  more  varied  modula- 
tioB,  by  firmer  notes,  by  more  complex  circuits,  than  suffice  for  the 
utmoet  perfection  of  spoken  language,  which  has  all  the  potent  and 
manifold  aida  of  personality.  lu  writing,  whether  it  be  prose  or 
verse,  you  are  free  to  produce  effects  whose  peculiarity  one  can  only 
define  vaguely  by  saying  that  the  senses  have  one  part  less  in  them 
than  in  any  other  of  the  forms  and  effects  of  art,  and  the  imaginary 
v(ace  one  part  more.  Sut  the  question  need  not  be  laboured  here, 
because  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  quality  of  Macanlay's  prose. 
Its  meaaores  are  emphatically  the  measures  of  spoken  deliverance. 
Those  who  have  mode  the  experiment,  pronounce  him  to  be  one  of 
the  authors  whose  works  are  most  admirably  fitted  for  reading 
aloud.  His  firmness  and  directness  of  statement,  his  spiritedneas, 
his  art  of  selecting  salient  and  highly  coloured  detail,  and  all  his 
other  merijis  as  a  narrator  keep  the  listener's  attention,  and  make 
him  the  easiest  of  writers  to  follow. 

Although,  however,  clearness,  directness,  and  posttiveneas  are 
master  qualities  and  the  indispensable  foundations  of  all  good  style. 
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yet  docs  the  matter  plainly  by  no  meaos  end  Tith  them.  And  it  is 
even  possible  to  have  these  virtues  so  unhappily  proportioned  and 
inauspiciously  mixed  with  other  turns  and  oasts  of  mind,  as  to  end 
in  work  with  little  grace  or  harmony  or  fine  tracerj-  about  it,  but 
only  overweening  purpose  and  Tchement  will.  And  it  is  overweening- 
ness  and  self-confident  will  that  are  the  chief  notes  of  Slacaulay's  style. 
It  has  no  benignity.  Energy  is  doubtless  a  delightful  quality,  but  then 
Macaulay's  energy  is  energy  without  moincntum,  and  he  impresses 
us  more  by  a  strong  volubility  than  by  volume.  It  is  the  energy 
of  interests  and  intuitions,  which  though  they  are  profoundly 
sincere  if  ever  they  were  sincere  in  any  man,  are  yet  in  the  relations 
■which  they  comprehend,  essentially  superficial. 

Still,  trencbancy  whether  in  speaker  or  writer  is  a  moat  effective 
tone  for  a  large  public.  It  gives  them  confidence  in  their  man, 
and  prevents  tedioueness — except  to  those  who  reflect  how  delicate 
is  the  poise  of  truth,  what  steeps  and  pits  encompass  the  dealer  in 
unqualified  propositions.  To  such  persons,  a  writer  who  is  trenchant 
in  every  sentence  of  every  page,  who  never  lapses  for  a  line  into  the 
contingent,  who  marches  through  the  intricacies  of  things  in  a  blaze 
of  certainty,  is  not  only  a  writer  to  be  distruated,  but  the  owner  of  a 
doubtful  and  displeasing  style.  It  is  a  great  test  of  style  to  watch 
how  an  author  disposes  of  the  qualifications,  limitations,  and  excep- 
tions that  clog  the  wings  of  his  main  proposition.  The  grave  and  con- 
scientious men  of  the  seventeenth  century  insisted  on  packing  them  all 
honestly  along  with  the  main  proposition  itself  within  the  bounds  of 
a  single  period.  Burke  arranges  them  in  tolerably  close  order  in  the 
paragraph.  Dr.  Newman,  that  winning  writer,  disperses  them  lightly 
over  his  page.  Of  Macaulay  it  is  hardly  unfair  to  say  that  he  dis- 
patches all  qualifications  into  outer  space  before  he  begins  to  write, 
or  if  he  magnanimously  admits  one  or  two  here  and  there,  it  is  only 
to  bring  them  the  more  imposingly  to  the  same  murderous  end. 

We  have  spoken  of  Macaulay's  interests  and  intuitions  wearing  a 
certain  .air  of  superficiality ;  there  is  a  feeling  of  the  same  kind 
about  his  attempts  to  he  genial.  It  is  not  truly  festive.  There  is 
no  abandoameat  in  it.  It  has  no  deep  root  in  moral  humour,  and 
is  merely  a  literary  form,  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  the 
hard  geniality  of  some  clever  college  tutor  of  stiff  manners  enter- 
taining undergraduates  at  an  official  breakfast-party.  This  is  not 
because  his  tone  is  bookish  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  tone  and  level  are 
distinctly  those  of  the  man  of  the  world.  But  one  always  seems  to 
find  that  neither  a  wide  range  of  cultivation  nor  familiar  access  to 
the  best  Whig  circles  had  quite  removed  the  stiffness  and  self- 
conscious  precision  of  the  Clapham  Sect.  We  would  give  much  for 
a  little  more  flexibility,  and  would  welcome  even  a  slight  conscious- 
ness of  infirmity.      As  has  been  said,  the  only  people  whom  men 
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cannot  pardon  are  the  perfect.  Macaulay  is  like  the  military  king 
who  never  suffered  himself  to  be  Been,  even  by  the  attendants  in  his 
bedchamber,  until  he  had  had  time  to  put  on  his  nmform  and 
jack-bootB.  His  severity  of  eye  is  very  nholeeome;  it  makes 
his  writing  firm,  and  firmness  is  certainly  one  of  the  first  qualities 
that  good  writing  must  have.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  ftB  soft 
and  considorate  precision,  as  well  as  hard  and  scolding  precision. 
Those  most  interesting  English  critics  of  the  generation  slightly 
anterior  to  Macaulay, — Hazlitt,  Lamb,  De  Quincey,  Leigh  Hunt, — 
were  fully  his  equals  in  precision,  and  yet  they  knew  how  to  be 
clear,  acute,  and  definite,  without  that  edginess  and  inelasticity 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  Macaulay's  criticisms,  alike  in  their 
matter  and  their  form. 

To  borrow  the  figure  of  an  old  writer,  Macaulay's  prose  is  not  like 
a  flowing  vestment  to  his  thought,  but  like  a  suit  of  armour.  It  is 
often  splendid  and  glittering,  and  the  movement  of  the  opening 
pages  of  his  History  is  superb  in  its  dignity.  But  that  movement  is 
exceptional.  As  a  rule  there  is  the  hardness,  if  there  is  also  often 
the  sheen,  of  highly-wrought  metal.  Or,  to  change  our  figure,  his 
pages  are  composed  as  a  handsome  edifice  is  reared,  not  as  a  fine 
statue  or  a  frieze  '  with  bossy  sculptures  graven '  grows  up  in  the 
imaginative  mind  of  the  statuary.  There  is  no  liquid  continuity, 
such  as  indicates  a  writer  possessed  by  his  subject  and  not  merely 
possessing  it.  The  periods  are  marshalled  in  due  order  of  procession, 
bright  and  high-stepping;  they  never  escape  under  an  impulse  of 
emotion  into  the  full  current  of  a  brimming  stream.  What  is 
curious  is  that  though  Macaulay  seems  ever  to  be  brandishing  a  two- 
edged  gleaming  sword,  and  though  he  steeps  us  in  an  atmosphere  of 
belligerency,  yet  we  are  never  conscious  of  inward  agitation  in  him, 
and  perhaps  this  alone  would  debar  him  from  a  place  among  the 
greatest  writers.  For  they,  under  that  reserve,  suppression,  or 
management,  which  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  finest 
rhetorical  art,  even  when  aiming  at  the  most  passionate  effects,  still 
succeed  in  conveying  to  their  readers  a  thrilling  sense  of  the  strong 
fires  that  are  glowing  underneath.  Now  when  Macaulay  advances 
with  his  hectoring  sentences  and  his  rough  pistolling  ways,  we  feel 
all  the  time  that  bis  pulse  is  as  steady  as  that  of  the  most  prac- 
tised duellist  who  ever  ate  fire.  He  is  too  cool  to  be  betrayed 
into  a  single  phrase  of  happy  improvisation.  His  pictures  glare,  but 
are  seldom  warm.  Those  strokes  of  minute  circumstantiality  which 
he  loved  so  dearly,  show  that  even  in  moments  when  his  imagination 
might  seem  to  be  moving  both  spontaneously  and  ardently,  it  was 
really  only  a  literary  instrument,  a  fashioning  tool  and  not  a  melting 
flame.  Let  us  take  a  single  example.  He  is  describing  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings.      "  Every  step   in   the   proceedings,"   he    says, 
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"carried  the  mind  either  backward  through  many  troubled  centuries 
to  the  days  when  the  foundations  of  onr  constitution  were  laid ;  or 
far  away  over  boundless  seas  and  deserts,  to  dusky  nations  liTtng  . 
under  strange  stars,  worshipping  strange  gods,  and  writing  strange 
characters  from  right  to  left."  The  odd  triviality  of  the  last  detail, 
its  unworthiness  of  the  sentiment  of  the  passage,  leaves  the  reader 
checked ;  what  'seta  out  as  a  fine  stroke  of  imagination  dwindles 
down  to  a  sort  of  literary  conceit.  And  so  in  other  places, 
even  where  the  writer  is  most  deservedly  admired  for  goi^eous 
pictaresgue  effect,  we  feel  that  it  is  only  the  literary  picturesque, 
a  kind  of  infinitely  glorified  newspaper- reporting.  Compare,  for 
instance,  the  most  imaginative  piece  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
Macaulay's  writings  with  that  sadden  and  lovely  apostrophe  in 
Carlyle,  after  describing  the  bloody  horrorB  that  followed  the  fall  of 
the  Bastille  in  1789  : — "  0  evening  sun  of  July,  how,  at  this  hour, 
thy  beams  fall  slant  on  reapers  amid  peaceful  woody  fields ;  on  old 
women  spinning  in  cottages ;  on  ships  far  out  in  the  silent  main  ;  on 
bolls  at  the  Orangerie  of  Versailles,  where  high-ionged  dames  of 
the  Palace  arc  even  now  dancing  with  double-jacket«d  Hussai^ 
officers  ; — and  also  on  this  roaring  Hell -porch  of  a  Hdtel  deVille!  " 
Who  does  not  feel  in  this  the  breath  of  poetic  inspiration,  and  bow 
different  it  is  from  the  mere  composite  of  the  rhetorician's  imagina- 
tion, assiduously  working  to  order  ? 

This  remark  is  no  disparagement  of  Macaulay's  genius,  bat  a 
classification  of  it.  We  are  interrogating  our  own  impressions,  and 
asking  ourselves  among  what  kind  of  writers  he  ought  to  be  placed. 
Hhetorio  is  a  good  and  worthy  art,  and  rhetorical  authors  are  oflen 
more  useful,  more  instructive,  more  really  respectable  than  poetical 
authors.  But  it  is  to  bo  said  that  Macaula}'  as  a  rhetorician  will 
hardly  bo  placed  in  the  first  rank  by  those  who  have  studied  both 
him  and  the  great  masters.  Once  more,  no  amount  of  embellish- 
ment or  emphasis  or  brilliant  figure  suffices  to  produce  this  intenee 
effect  of  agitation  rigorously  restrained;  nor  can  any  beauty  of 
■decoration  be  in  the  least  a  substitute  for  that  touching  and  penetra- 
tive music  which  is  made  in  prose  by  the  repressed  trouble  of  grave 
and  high  souls.  There  is  a  certain  music,  we  do  not  deny,  in 
Macaulay,  hut  it  is  the  music  of  a  man  everlastingly  playing  for -us 
rapid  solos  on  a  silver  trumpet,  never  the  swelling  diapasons  of 
the  organ,  and  never  the  deep  ecstasies  of  the  four  magic  strings. 
That  so  sensible  a  man  as  Hacaulay  should  keep  clear  of  the  modem 
abomination  of  dithyrambic  prose,  that  rank  and  sprawling  weed  of 
speech,  was  natural  enough ;  but  then  the  effects  which  we  miss  in 
him,  and  which,  considering  how  strong  the  literary  faculty  in  him 
really  was,  we  are  almost  astonished  to  miss,  are  not  produced 
by  dithyramb  but  by  repression.     Of  course  the  answer  has  been 
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already  given  ;  Macaulay,  powerful  and  vigorous  aa  he  was,  had  no 
agitation,  no  wonder,  no  tamnlt  of  epirit,  to  repress.  The  world 
was  spread  out  clear  before  him ;  he  read  it  as  plainly  and  as 
certaiidy  as  he  read  his  books ;  life  was  all  an  affair  of  direct 
■categoricals. 

This  was  at  least  one  secret  of  those  hard  modulations  and  shallow 
cadences.  How  poor  is  the  rhythm  of  Macaulay's  prose,  we  only 
realise  by  going  with  his  periods  fresh  in  our  ear  to  some  true 
master  of  harmony.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  quote  passages  from 
an  author  who  ia  in  everybody's  library,  and  Macaulay  is  always  so 
much  like  himself  that  almost  any  one  page  will  serve  for  an  illustra- 
tion exactly  as  well  aa  any  other.  Let  anyone  turn  to  his  character 
of  Somers,  for  whom  he  had  much  admiration,  and  then  turn  to 
Clarendon's  character  of  FalMand  ; — "  a  person  of  such  prodigious 
parte  of  learning  and  knowledge,  of  that  inimitable  sweetneaa  and 
delight  in.  conversation,  of  so  flowing  and  obliging  a  humanity  and 
goodness  to  mankind,  and  of  that  primitive  simplicity  and  integrity 
of  life,  that  if  there  were  no  other  brand  upon  this  odious  and  accursed 
civil  war  than  that  single  loss,  it  must  be  most  infamous  and  execrable 
to  all  posterity."  Now  Clarendon  is  not  a  great  writer,  nor  even 
a  good  writer,  for  he  is  prolix  and  involved,  yet  we  see  that  even 
Clarendon,  when  he  comes  to  a  matter  in  which  his  heart  is  engaged, 
becomes  sweet  and  harmonious  in  his  rhythm.  If  ve  turn  to  a  prose- 
writer  of  the  very  first  place,  we  are  instantly  conscious  of  a  still 
greater  difference.  How  flashy  and  shallow  Macaulay's  periods  seem 
as  we  listen  to  the  fine  ground-base  that  rolls  in  the  melody  of  the 
following  passage  of  Burke's,  and  it  is  taken  from  one  of  the  least 
ornate  of  all  his  pieces  : — 

"  You  will  not,  we  trust,  believe,  that,  bom  in  a  civilized  country,  formed  to 
gentle  manners,  trained  in  a  morctful  religion,  and  living  in  enlightened  and 
polished  times,  where  even  foreign  hostility  is  softened  from  its  original  atem- 
nesa,  we  could  have  thought  of  letting  loose  upon  you,  oar  late  beloved 
brethren,  these  fierce  tribes  of  savages  and  cannibals,  in  whom  the  traces  of 
human  nature  are  effaced  by  ignorance  and  barbarity.  We  rather  wished  to 
have  joined  with  you  in  bringing  gradually  that  unhappy  part  of  mankind  into 
civility,  order,  piety,  and  virtuous  discipline,  than  to  have  confirmed  their  evil 
habits  and  increased  their  natui'ol  ferocity  by  fleshing  them  in  the  slaughter  of 
you,  whom  our  wiser  and  better  ancestors  had  sent  into  the  wilderness  with  the 
express  view  of  introducing,  along  with  our  holy  roligion,  its  humane  and 
charitable  manners.  We  do  not  hold  that  all  things  are  lawfiil  in  war.  We 
should  think  every  barbaiity,  in  fire,  in  wasting,  in  murders,  in  tortures, 
and  other  cruelties,  too  horrible  and  too  full  of  turpitude  for  Christian  mouths 
to  utter  or  ears  to  hoar,  if  done  at  our  instigation,  by  those  who  we  know  will 
make  war  thus  if  they  make  it  at  aU,  to  be,  to  all  intents  end  purposes,  as  if 
done  by  ourselves.  We  clear  ourselves  to  you  our  brethren,  to  the  present 
age,  and  to  future  generations,  to  our  king  and  |our  country,  and  to  Europe, 
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which,  as  a  epectator,  beholds  this  tragic  sceue,  of  evety  part  or  abate  iit 
adding  this  last  aud  worst  of  evils  to  the  inevitable  miachiefs  of  a  civit  war. 

"  We  do  not  call  you  rebels  and  traitors.  Wo  do  not  call  for  the  Tengeanca 
of  the  crown  against  you.  Wo  do  not  know  how  to  qualify  millions  of  our 
countrymen,  contending  with  one  heart  for  an  admission  to  privilegea  which 
we  have  over  thought  our  own  happiness  and  honor,  by  odious  and  unworthy 
names.  On  the  contrary,  we  highly  revere  the  princlplea  on  which  you  act, 
though  we  himent  some  of  their  effects.  Armed  as  you  are,  we  embrace  you, 
as  our  friends  and  as  our  brethren  by  the  best  and  dearest  ties  of  relation." 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  patent  injustice  in  comparing  the 
prose  of  a  historian  criticising  or  describing^great  events  at  second 
hand,  with  the  prose  of  a  statesoLan  taking  active  part  in  great 
events,  fired  by  the  passion  of  a  present  conflict,  and  stimulated  by 
the  vivid  interest  of  undetermined  issues.  If  this  be  a  well  grounded 
plea,  and  it  may  be  so,  then  of  course  it  excludes  a  contrast  not  only 
with  Burke,  but  also  with  Bolingbroke,  whose  fine  manners  and 
polished  gaiety  give  us  a  keen  sense  of  the  grievous  garisbnesB  of 
Hacaulay.  If  we  may  not  imitate  a  comparison  between  Macaulay 
and  great  actors  on  the  stage  of  affairs,  at  least  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  introduction  of  Southey  as  a  standard  of  comparison. 
Southey  was  a  man  of  letters  pure  and  simple,  and  it  is  worth 
remarking  that  Macaulay  himself  admitted  that  he  found  so  great  a 
charm  in  Southey's  style,  as  nearly  always  to  read  it  with  pleasure, 
even  when  Southey  was  talking  nonsense.  Now,  take  any  page  of 
the  Life  of  Nelson  or  the  Life  of  Wesley ;  consider  how  easy,  smooth, 
natural,  and  winning  is  the  diction  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  tho 
sentence,  and  yet  how  varied  the  rhythm  and  how  nervous  the 
phrases ;  and  then  turn  to  a  page  of  Macaulay,  and  wince  under  its 
stanlping  emphasis,  its  overcoloured  tropes,  its  esaggerated  expres- 
sions, its  unlovely  staccato.  Southey's  history  of  the  Peninsular 
War  is  now  dead,  but  if  any  of  my  readers  has  a  copy  on  his 
highest  shelves,  I  would  venturo  to  ask  him  to  take  down  the  third 
volume,  and  read  the  concluding  pages,  of  which  Coleridge  used  to 
say  that  they  were  the  finest  specimen  of  historic  eulogy  he  had  ever 
read  in  English,  adding  with  forgivable  hyperbole,  that  they  were 
more  to  the  Duke's  fame  and  glory  than  a  campaign.  "  Foresight 
and  enterprise  with  our  commander  went  hand  in  hand;  he  never 
advanced  but  so  as  to  be  sure  of  his  retreat ;  and  never  retreated  but 
in  such  an  attitude  as  to  impose  upon  a  superior  enemy,"  and  so  on 
through  the  sum  of  Wellington's  achievements.  "  There  was  some- 
thing more  precious  than  these,  more  to  be  desired  than  the  high  and 
enduring  fame  which  he  had  secured  by  his  military  achievements, 
the  satisfaction  of  thinking  to  what  end  those  achievements  had  been 
directed  ;  that  they  were  for  the  deliverance  of  two  most  injured  and 
grievously  oppressed  nations ;  for  the  safety,  honour,  and  welfare  of 
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his  own  country  ;  and  for  the  general  interests  of  Europe  and  of  the 
cirilized  world.  Hia  campaigns  were  sanctified  by  the  cause  ;  they 
were  sullied  by  no  cruelties,  no  crimes;  the  chariot-wheels  of  his 
triumphs  hare  been  followed  by  no  curses ;  his  laurels  are  entwined 
vith  the  amaranths  of  righteousness,  and  upon  his  death-bed  he 
might  remember  his  victories  among  his  good  works." 

With  this  exquisite  modulation  still  delighting  the  ear,  we  open 
Macaulay'e  Essays  and  stumble  on  such  sentences  as  this:  "That 
Tickell  should  have  been  guilty  of  a  villany  seems  to  us  highly 
improbable.  That  Addison  should  have  been  guilty  of  a  villany 
seems  to  us  highly  impfobable.  But  that  these  two  men  should 
have  conspired  together  to  commit  a  villany  seems  to  us  improbable 
in  a  tenfold  degree."  '^O  fxiapov,  koI  irafifiiapov,  koI  fuapwrarov ! 
Surely  this  is  the  very  burlesque  and  travesty  of  a  style.  Yet  it  is  a 
characteristic  passage.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  a  thousand  examples 
of  the  same  vicious  workmanship,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
page  in  which  these  cut  and  disjointed  sentences  are  not  the  type 
and  mode  of  the  prevailing  rhythm. 

What  is  worse  than  want  of  depth  and  fineness  of  intonation  in  a 
period  is  all  gross  excess  of  colour,  because  excess  of  colour  is  con- 
nected with  graver  faults  in  the  region  of  the  intellectual  conscience. 
Macaulay  is  a  constant  sinner  in  this  respect.  The  wine  of  truth  is 
in  his  cup  a  brandied  draught,  a  hundred  degrees  above  proof,  and 
he  too  often  replenishes  the  lamp  of  knowledge  with  naphUia  instead 
of  fine  oil.  It  is  not  that  he  has  a  spontaneous  passion  for  exuberant 
decoration,  which  he  would  have  shared  with  more  than  one  of  the 
greatest  names  in  literature.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel  that  the 
exaggerated  words  and  dashing  sentences  are  the  fruit  of  deliberate 
travail,  and  the  petulance  or  the  irony  of  his  speech  is  mostly  due  to 
a  driving  predilection  for  strong  effects.  His  memory,  his  directness, 
his  aptitude  for  forcing  things  into  firm  outline,  and  giving  them  a 
sharply  defined  edge, — ^these  and  other  singular  talents  of  his  all 
l«nt  themselves  to  this  intrepid  and  indefatigable  pursuit  of  efiect. 
And  the  most  disagreeable  feature  is  that  Macaulay  was  so  often 
content  with  an  effect  of  an  essentially  vulgar  kind,  offensive  to 
tast«,  discordant  to  the  fastidious  ear,  and  worst  of  all,  at  enmity  with 
the  whole  spirit  of  truth.  By  vulgar  we  certainly  do  not  mean 
homely,  which  marks  a  wholly  different  quality.  No  writer  can  be 
more  homely  than  Mr.  Carlyle,  alike  in  his  choice  of  particulars  to 
dwell  upon,  and  in  the  terms  or  images  in  which  he  describes  or 
illustrates  them,  but  there  is  also  no  writer  further  removed  from 
vulgarity.  Nor  do  we  mean  that  Macaulay  too  copiously  enriches 
the  tongue  with  infusion  from  any  Doric  dialect.  For  such  raciness 
he  had  little  taste.  What  we  find  in  him  is  that  quality  which  the 
French  call  brutal.    The  description,  for  instance,  in  the  essay  oa 
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Hallam,  of  the  license  of  the  Itestorsticni,  seems  to  us  a  coane  ud 
vulgar  piotare,  whose  painter  took  the  most  garish  colours  he  obuld 
find  on  his  palette  and  laid  them  on  in  untempered  crudity.  And 
who  is  not  sensible  of  the  Tolgarity  and  coaneneas  of  the  bcconnt  of 
Boswell  P  "  If  he  had  not  been  a  great  fool,  he  would  not  have  beoi 
a  great  writer  ....  he  was  a  dunce,  a  parasite,  and  a  coxcomb,"  and 
so  forth,  in  which  the  shallowness  of  the  analysts  of  Boswell's 
character  matches  the  puerile  rudeness  of  the  terms.  Here,  again, 
IB  a  sentence  about  Monteaqnieo,  "The  English  at  that  time," 
Macanlay  says  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  "oon- 
sidered  a  Frenchman  who  talked  abont  constitutional  checks  and 
fundamental  laws  as  a  prodigy  not  leee  aatoniahing  than  the 
learned  pig  or  musical  iniant."  .And  he  then  goes  on  to  describe 
the  author  of  one  of  the  most  important  books  that  ever  were 
written  aa  "  specious  hut  shallow,  studious  of  effect,  indifferent  to 
truth— the  lively  Freeident,"  and  so  forth,  stirring  in  any  reader 
who  happens  to  know  Montesquieu's  influence,  a  singular  amaze- 
ment.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  judgment  upon  Monteequim, 
Dor  with  the  truth  as  to  contemporary  English  opinion  about  him, 
but  a  writer  who  devises  an  antithesis  to  such  a  man  as  Montesqniea 
in  learned  pigs  and  musical  infants,  deliberately  condescends  not 
merely  to  triviality  or  levity  but  to  flat  vulgarity  of  thought^  to 
something  of  mean  and  ignoble  association.  Though  one  of  the  most 
common,  this  is  not  MocauXay's  only  sin  in  the  same  unfortunate 
direction.  He  too  frequently  resorts  to  vulgar  gaudiness.  For 
example,  there  is  in  one  place  a  certain  description  of  an  alleged' ' 
practice  of  Addison's.  Swift  had  said  of  Esther  Johnson  that 
"  whether  from  her  easiness  in  general,  or  from  her  indifference 
to  persons,  or  from  her  despair  of  mending  them,  or  from  the  same 
practice  which  she  most  liked  in  Mr.  Addison,  I  cannot  determine; 
but  when  she  saw  any  of  the  company  very  warm  in  a  vroiif 
opinion,  she  was  more  inclined  to  confirm  th^n  in  it  than  to  oppose 
them.  It  prevented  noise,  she  said,  and  saved  time." '  Let  as 
behold  what  a  picture  Macaulay  draws  on  the  strength  of  this 
passage.  "If  his  first  attemj)ts  to  set  a  presumiug  dunce  right 
were  ill-received,"  Macaulay  says  of  Addison,  "  he  changed  his  tone, 
'  assented  with  civil  leer,'  and  lured  the  flattered  coxcomb  deeper 
and  deeper  into  absurdity."  To  compare  this  transformation  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  original  into  the  grotesque  heat  and  overcharged 
violence  of  the  copy,  is  to  see  the  homely  maiden  of  a  country 
village  transformed  into  the  painted  flaunter  of  the  city. 

One  more  instance.     We  should  be  sorry  to  violate  any  sentiment 

of  TO   aefivov  about  a  man  of  Macaulay's  genius,   but  what  is  a 

decorous  term  for  a  description  of  the  doctrine  of  Lucretius's  great 

(1)  Forrtw"*  "  Swift,"  i.  2M. 
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poem,  thrown  in  panntheticallj,  aa  the  "  silliest  and  meanest  eyatem 
of  natuml  and  moral  philosophy  "  f  Even  disagreeable  arti£ces  of 
composition  may  be  forgiTen  when  they  serve  to  vivify  truth,  to 
quicken  or  to  widen  the  moral  judgment,  but  MacauUy's  hardy 
and  habitual  recourse  to  strenuous  superlatives  is  fundamentally 
unscientific  and  untrue.  There  is  no  more  instructive  example  in  our 
literature  than  he,  of  the  saying  that  the  adjective  is  the  enemy  of 
the  substantive. 


In  1837  Jeffrey  saw  a  letter  written  by  Uacaulay  to  a  o 
friend,  and  stating  the  reasons  for  preferring  a  literary  to  a  political 
life.  Jeffrey  thought  that  his  illustrious  ally  was  wrong  in  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  came.  "  As  to  the  tranquillity  of  an  author's 
life,"  he  said,  "  I  have  no  sort  of  faith  in  it.  And  as  to  &me,  if  an 
author's  is  now  and  then  more  lasting,  it  is  generally  longer  with- 
held, and  except  in  a  few  rare  cases  it  is  of  a  less  pervading  or 
elevating  description.  A  great  poet  or  a  great  original  writer  is 
above  all  other  glory.  But  who  would  give  much  for  such  a  glory 
as  Gibbon's  P  Besides,  I  believe  it  is  in  the  inward  glow  and  pride 
of  consciously  influencing  the  destinies  of  mankind,  much  more 
than  in  the  sense  of  personal  reputation,  that  the  delight  of  either 
poet  or  statesman  chiefly  consists."  And  Gibbon  had  at  least  the 
advantage  of  throwing  himself  into  a  controversy  destined  to  endure 
for  centuries.  He,  moreover,  was  specifically  a  historian,  while 
Macaulay  has  been  prized  less  as  a  historian  proper,  than  as  a 
master  of  literary  art.  Now  a  man  of  letters,  in  an  age  of  battle  and 
transition  like  our  own,  fades  into  an  over-deepening  distance,  imless 
he  has  while  he  writes  that  touching  and  impressive  quality, — the 
presentiment  of  the  eve;  a  feeling  of  the  difficulties  and  interests 
that  will  engage  and  distract  mankind  on  the  morrow.  Nor  can  it 
be  enough  for  enduring  lame  in  any  age  merely  to  throw  a  golden 
lialo  round  the  secularity  of  the  hour,  or  to  make  glorious  the 
narrowest  limitations  of  the  passing  day.  If  we  think  what  o. 
changed  sense  is  already  given  to  criticism,  what  a  difEerent  concep- 
tion how  presides  over  history,  how  many  problems  on  which  he 
■was  silent  are  now  the  familiar  puzzles  of  even  superficial  readers, 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  tho  eminent  man  whose  life  wj  are  all 
about  to  read,  is  the  hero  of  a  past  which  is  already  remote,  and  that 
he  did  little  to  make  men  better  fitted  to  face  a  present  of  which, 
close  as  it  was  to  him,  he  seems  hardly  to  havo  dreamed. 

EmtoK. 
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The  imances  of  India  may  at  this  time  have  a  special  interest  in 
Manchester  (even  beyond  tkat  which  Manchester  always  tales  in 
our  Eastern  Empire),  because  the  possibility  of  effecting  fiscal 
chiinges  desired,  and  I  may  almost  say  demanded,  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the  financo. 
Ueiore  large  sources  of  revenue  can  be  abandoned,  it  must  be  shown 
cilliur  that  the  finances  are  so  prosperous  that  the  money  can  be 
»iwred,  or  that  the  income  necessary  for  the  public  service  can  Ik 
raised  in  some  other  way. 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  express  any  opinion  of  my  own  on  the 
])ropriety  of  abolishing  the  duties  on  the  import  of  manufactured 
goods.  The  Indian  duties  were  certainly  not  imposed  for  purpoen 
of  protection,  and  they  are  very  moderate  in  amount,  not  now  in 
any  case  exceeding  five  per  cent.  Seeing  the  large  revenne 
derived  from  the  cotton  duties,  an  independent  ruler  of  India 
would  probably  not  remit  these  duties.  Still,  I  quit«  feel  that 
in  our  administration  of  India  it  may  fairly  be  expected  that 
the  fullest  justice  should  be  done  not  only  to  the  people  of  India,  but 
also  to  the  manufacturers  and  people  of  this  country.  And  I 
approach  the  subject  looking  to  the  fact  that  the  views  expressed  in 

(1 }  The  proifnt  paper  was  prepared  Cor,  and,  with  aome  nlbrcviatiODe  to  eaie  time,  i 
read  to  the  Uaochesler  Chamber  of  Commerce  ia  December  laiit,  in  ■ccord^nce 
vilh  a  vish  irbicb  Eoma  of  the  leading  men  in  tbe  Chamber  Lsd  been  good  enough  lo 
exprtsn.  Indian  financial  aSaira  Kem  to  have  novan  iotereet  whichmaj-justifrtlie 
pubbcation  of  tbe  paper.  I  should  eoly  like  to  add  tbiit  I  buve  seen  ivith  lome  inrpriK 
that  public  men  in  high  position  have  ventured  to  Bpeuk  of  an  entirety  flrtibiiut  i 
surplus  of  the  last  two  yearn — a  eurplus  which  ia  onlj'  made  out  by  elimiaatiilj 
altogether  the  famine  cbargea,  aa  well  as  tbe  greut  public  works,  in  «  nuuiner  entjnlr 
iirbitrory.  Tbe  public  accounts  required  by  Parliament  show,  and  can  ehow,  no  inch 
tigurea.  I  take,  from  a  very  recent  official  statement,  the  following  account  of  surplu 
und  deficit  lor  the  lust  eii  years,  which  wilt  serce  for  reference  in  reading  the  (bl. 
lowing  pages. 


Yenr. 

Wtu^S?^ 

3nijTii«.incln«iTe 
of  Pn1)lic  Worki 
EitrMriln«T- 

Deftdt.  exetnslTe 
d(  Public  Wr^i 

Deaoit.iBdiiA<| 
ofPnbUnWab 

1970-1 

1371-2 

1872-3 

1873-1 

1874-fi  I 
(regular  6»limat«)  i 

1875-6  1 
(budget  estimate)  j 

£ 

1.182,990 
3,124,177 
1,785,672 

506,000 

£ 
315.180 
1,195,703 

£ 

1,807.668 
19J,4B9 

£ 

S.360fiJ& 

4,526,69! 
3,791,000 
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Manchester  have  been  in  a  sense  accepted  by  tlie  highest  official 
authority,  when  Lord  Salisbury  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  duties 
must  go  as  soon  as  the  thing  is  possible.  It  is,  then,  at  least  time  to 
consider  whether  the  measure  is,  or  probably  soon  will  be,  financially 
possible,  and  I  confine  myself  to  that  question.  I  most  strongly 
hold  that  the  financial  question  must  govern  all  others.  It  would 
be  the  gravest  injustice  to  cause  a  deficit  in  the  Indian  finance. 

I  am  myself  all  for  prudence  in  matters  of  finance.  I  do  not  at 
all  like  the  modern  fashion  of  incurring  great  debts  and  trusting  to 
the  future  for  their  repayment.  But  io  India  I  go  further  than  this. 
I  am  not  content  that  in  time  of  peace  and  prosperity  we  should 
make  the  two  ends  meet.  I  think  that  there  is  this  most  cardinal 
and  essential  difference  between  Indian  finance  and  that  of  our 
own  and  other  self-governing  countries — that  while  we  can  appeal 
to  fie  purses  and  patriotism  of  our  own  people  to  raise  additional 
revenues  in  case  of  war  or  misfortune,  in  India  the  very  opposite  is 
the  case.  There,  the  harder  we  are  pressed  the  more  difficult,  I  may 
say  impossible,  we  should  find  it  to  raise  additional  revenue.  I  must 
ask  your  very  particular  attention  to  this  point,  for  I  think  it  is  one 
to  which  sufficient  advertence  has  not  been  had.  It  is  in  tlmo 
of  peace  and  quiet  that  the  taxes  really  necessary  can  safely  be 
imposed,  and  the  public  may  be  habituated  to  them.  In  time 
of  adversity  it  would  be  almost  as  much  as  our  rule  is  worth 
to  do  any  such  thing.  Consequently,  in  such  times  of  need,  if 
we  have  stored  nothing  in  prosperity,  there  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  borrow,  and  to  borrow  in  this  country.  I  say  that,  under  the 
circumstances  of  India,  it  is  only  prudent  to  create  a  good  margin  in 
time  of  peace,  on  which  we  may  fall  back  in  time  of  adversity. 

The  Indian  populations  are  to  on  excessive  degree  creatures  of 
babit.  They  do  not  so  much  object  to  taxation  to  which  they  are 
accustomed  as  to  novelty  in  taxation.  So  long  as  a  tax  is  new  it  ia 
disliked  in  the  extreme.  But  in  a  few  years  it  ceases  to  be  new,  and, 
if  not  in  itself  very  bad  and,  vexatious,  it  is  acquiesced  in  as  part  of 
the  established  and  natural  order  of  things. 

Another  difi'erence  between  India  as  now  governed  and  Europe  I 
will  allude  to  before  going  further.  In  a  self-governed  country  it  is 
often  argued  that  not  only  are  debts  represented  by  real  and  good 
public  improvements  nothing  more  than  a  judicious  expenditure  of 
capital,  but  also  they  serve  as  sort  of  ballast  to  the  state,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  interest  in  peace  and  good  government  of  so  many 
infiuential  fundholders  who  cannot  afford  to  suffer  revolution  and 
anarchy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  case  is  widely  different  when,  as  of 
late  in  India,  the  borrowed  mcnsy  for  the  most  part  comes  from  the 
distant  country  of  the  governors,  not  from  that  of  the  governed. 
The  amount  remitted  year  by  year  from  India  to  England  is  already 
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enormous.  That  amount  is  year  by  year  increasmg ;  it  muBt  bo  s 
great  source  of  eventual  political  weaknesa ;  and  to  add  to  the  atnotmt 
by  iocurring  fresli  debts  in  England,  even  for  useful  purposes,  is  I 
submit  very  questionable  policy.  I  am  aware  tbat  the  Gtovemment 
baa  taken  this  view,  and  has  recently  sought  to  raise  loans  in  India 
rather  than  in  England — we  are  even  told  that  the  last  loan  was 
mainly  taken  up  by  natives,  fint  I  understand  that,  under  the 
English  system  of  tenders  by  capitalists  who  resell  to  the  public, 
this  only  means  that  native  stockjobbers  were  even  keener  than 
Europeans  for  the  chances  of  the  market.  We  have  no  assurance  that 
the  stock  is  permanently  held  by  the  native  public.  Gertaialy 
the  proportion  held  by  natives  is  far  less  than  in  former  days. 

Yet  the  natives  have  great  want  of  a  secure  investment  for  money, 
and  had  great  faith  in  a  Qovemment  annuity,  though  that  faith  was 
much  shaken  by  some  of  our  dealings  during  and  after  the  l^utiny. 
I  am  not  without  regrets  for  the  old  system  of  open  loans  if  money 
must  be  borrowed  for  public  works.  Formerly,  when  loans  were 
open  at  a  low  rate,  and  natives  could  at  any  time  put  their  money 
into  the  local  Treasury  without  the  intervention  of  a  stoclqobber, 
much  native  money  Bowed  iu  in  a  quiet  way. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  I  come  to  the  present  condition 
of  Indian  finance.  It  has  been  the  fashion  with  some  people  to 
describe  it  as  extremely  prosperous.  In  this  I  do  not  agree.  I 
think  tbat  while  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  economy,  still 
much  of  the  apparent  improvement  is  the  result  of  manipulating 
figures,  and  throwing  expenses  hitherto  charged  against  income  into 
the  new  head  of  "  extraordinary,"  to  be  met  by  borrowing.  Whether 
the  present  financial  condition  be  sound  or  unsound,  I  do  distinctly 
assert  that  it  is  less  satisfactory  than  in  some  former  periods ;  that 
recent  alleged  surpluses  on  the  "  ordinary  "  account  are  not  real 
surpluses ;  and  that,  while  the  times  are  most  prosperous,  we  are 
not  making  any  sufficient  provision  against  a  rainy  day.  There  is 
very  little  surplus  on  the  account  caUed  "  ordinary,"  and  a  large 
deficit  on  the  extraordinary  account. 

In  dealing  with  the  matter  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  very 
■  numerous  figures  or  with  any  very  detailed  calculations  of  my  own. 
I  shall  take  only  the  simplest  and  most  recent  figures  presented  to 
Parliament  and  published,  as  they  appear  in  the  last  "  Statistical 
Abstract  relating  to  British  India,"  and  in  "  The  Annual  Report  of 
the  Progress  and  Condition  o£  India." 

First  let  us  look  at  the  debts  which  we  have  incurred,  and  see 
what  we  have  to  show  for  them.  After  a  hundred  years  spent  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  rule  of  all  India,  after  many  wars  and  many 
civil  and  commercial  struggles,  the  East  India  Company  reached  the 
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year  1857,  vitli  a  debt  of  about  fifty  milUons — not  a  veiy  large 
sum  with  so  great  an  empire  and  all  its  fittings  and  appliances 
to  show  for  it, 

The  Mutiny  involved  a  very  large  expenditure  and  a  veiy  large 
■debt,  for  the  most  part  inevitable.  And  in  another  form  the 
guaranteed  railways  have  caused  for  a  time  a  great  increase  of 
payments.  I  may  say,  however,  that,  so  &r  as  regards  the  trunk  lines 
on  Lord  Dolhousie'e  plan,  I  consider  the  railways  to  be  a  distinct 
success.  They  already  pay  on  the  whole  a  very  considerable 
interest  on  the  sums  expended.  Several  of  the  chief  lines  may  now 
be  deemed  self-supporting  or  nearly  so,  and  there  is  reasonable 
prospect  that  the  whole  annual  loss  will  soon  be  reduced  to  figures 
which  cannot  be  set  against  the  vastly  improved  facilities  which 
they  directly  afford  for  purposes  of  government,  to  say  nothing  of 
^wmmercial  advantages. 

Looking  to  page  11  of  the  Statistical  Abstract,  I  find  that 
on  30th  April,  1865,  the  total  debt  and  obligations  amounted 
to  £98,475,555,  while  on  the  3lBt  March,  1874,  the  amount  was 
£122,184,024,  a  difference  of  nearly  twenty-four  millions.  Again 
in  1874-5  there  has  been  a  deficit,  on  the  whole,  of  £4,526,592 ;  and 
in  the  present  year  a  large  deficit  is  expected,  according  to  the  official 
statement,  if  all  charges  be  included.  There  have  been  apparently 
«ome  changes  in  the  mode  of  account  with  respect  to  "obligations," 
■some  having  been  cancelled  and  others  added;  but  I  cannot 
■doubt  thai  our  liabilities  have  been  increased  by  at  least  some 
twenty-five  millions  sterling  since  1865. 

^ow  what  have  we  to  show  for  this  deficit  P  Happily  no  great 
wars ;  the  Empire  has  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  peace  and 
^nerally  uninterrupted  prosperity.  The  famines  which  have 
afflicted  certain  parts  of  the  country  are  visitations  which  in  one 
part  of  India  or  another  may  be  traced  in  almost  every  decade. 
Ws  must  look  for  a  justification,  both  for  the  deficit  and  for  the 
failure  of  a  proper  saving  for  years  of  adversity,  to  the  great 
public  works  which  are  supposed  to  justify  the  "  extraordinary  " 
head,  under  which  the  deficit  is  euphoniously  veiled. 

I  fully  admit  that  so  far  as  Government  imdertakes  works  com- 
mercially remunerative,  works  which  might  fairly  be  the  task  of 
private  enterprise  and  which  tho  Oovemmeut  assumes  for  peculiar 
political  reasons,  in  such  case  the  expenditure  may  be  rightly  kept 
apart  as  "  extraordinary."  But  I  think  the  "  extraordinary  "  account 
should  be  confined  to  such  coses  ;  and  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Lidia  I  most  heartily  concurred  in  a  dispatch  to  the 
Government  of  India  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  strictly  laid 
down  the  rule  that  the  "extraordinary''  expenditure  was  to  be 
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absolntely  confined  to  works  directly  remunerative — to  those  which 
may  be  confidently  expected  to  pay  the  mt«rest  on  the  money 
borrowed  by  direct  return  to  the  Treasury.  That  principle  had 
certainly  not  been  previously  followed,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
fear  it  has  not  since  been  followed  to  its  full  extent,  and  is  not  now 
followed.  On  the  contrary,  the  last  accounts  from  India  show  that 
the  Viceroy  has  laid  down  an  entirely  different  rule  of  his  own.  I 
believe  that  the  order  was  not  at  all  liked,  and  instead  of  complying, 
the  Viceroy  has  substituted  this  rule.  In  effect  he  says :  "  Between 
the  deficit  on  guaranteed  railways  and  unpaying  irrigation  and  other 
works,  we  already  incur  a  loss  of  about  two  millions  per  annmn ; 
all  we  can  undertake  is  not  to  increase  that  loss.  But  as  one  thing 
begins  to  pay,  we  hold  ourselves  iree  to  embark  in  other  unpaying 
schemes."  The  consequence  is  that,  as  fast  aa  the  really  paying 
guaranteed  railways  are  completed  and  brought  into  lull  work  and 
begin  to  pay  the  full  interest,  the  Indian  Government  holds  itself 
free  to  charge  to  "  extraordinary  "  works  of  a  different  character 
which  never  will  pay.  Thus  the  present  loss  of  two  millions  per 
annum  will  be  perpetuated,  even  if  it  is  not  increased. 

In  dealing  with  the  finance,  we  must  distinguish  between  general 
good  supposed  to  be  done  to  the  country — a  good  which  cannot  be 
ascertained  exactly  in  figures — and  direct  pecuniary  return.  From 
a  strict  financial  point  of  view,  we  can  look  only  to  the  latter ;  or, 
at  most,  we  can  only  farther  take  into  account  direct  money  savings 
to  Oovemment.  It  will  not  suffice  to  say,  "  Oh,  true  there  is  not 
direct  pecuniary  return,  but  the  prosperity  of  the  country  leads  to 
increase  of  revenue,  and  that  recoups  the  Government."  When  I 
come  to  the  main  sources  of  revenue,  I  shall  have  to  show  that  they 
are  much  less  elastic  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Again,  then,  I  ask  what  have  we  to  show  for  the  deficit  of  the  last 
ten  years  in  the  shape  of  works  really  yielding  a  direct  pro6t 
sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  money  borrowed  ? 

"Well,  the  Government  has  taken  over  two  or  three  very  unpaying 
and  insolvent  concerns  which  private  companies  threw  on  its- 
hands  ;  it  has  built  a  good  many  very  shaky  barracks,  many  of 
which  have  proved  very  unsuitable ;  it  has  carried  on  several 
irrigation  schemes ;  and  it  has  made  a  commencement  of  several 
State  railways.  With  respect  to  railways,  the  fact  is  that  almost  all 
the  paying  lines  have  been  occupied  by  the  guaranteed  companieSr 
and  most  of  those  taken  up  by  the  Government  are  the  lines  which 
are  not  likely  to  pay.  Some  were  rejected  by  the  companies  as 
unprofitable.  A  great  part  of  the  Government  lines  are  undertaken 
for  political  objects.  I  think  the  Northern  Bengal  line  is  tbe  only 
one  likely  really  to  pay,  and  comparatively  little  has  yet  been  spent 
on  that.     Tbe  irrigation  works  recently  constructed  or  taken  over 
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do  not  directly  pay.  I  am  aware  that  an  official  statement  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Public  Works  Departmeut  to  show  that  the  canals 
do,  as  a  whole,  pay  a  certain  moderate  percentage.  But  depatt- 
mental  statements  of  this  kind  should  be  tested  by  independent 
authority.  These  figures  are  misleading  in  several  ways.  The  old 
canals  made  by  the  native  Govemmenta  are  lumped  up  with  recent 
canals  which  do  not  pay ;  the  interest  during  construction  is  not 
taken  into  account ;  in  some  cases  a  portion  of  the  land  revenue  is 
arbitrarily  assigned  to  the  canals.  In  spite  of  some  evils,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  canals  are  in  one  way  or  other  advantageous  to  the 
country.  But  there  are  difBculties,  connected  with  the  tenure  of  the 
land  and  otherwise,  which  must  interfere  with  the  prospect  of 
direct  profit.  The  subject  is  too  large  and  difficult  to  enter  on  here. 
I  will  only  say  that  it  is  principally  in  connection  with  the  land 
revenue  that  real  profit  can  be  arrived  at.  If  the  unearned  increment 
of  the  land  is  to  come  to  the  State,  so  may  the  indirect  profit  of 
irrigation  railways  and  other  public  works,  but  not  otherwise- 
Altogether,  I  do  not  think  that  above  half  the  deficit  of  the  last  ten 
years  can  be  attributed  to  works  officially  called  reproductive ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  there  is  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  whole  expendi- 
ture which  really  pays  fair  interest  on  the  money  spent. 

No  doubt,  on  the  statement  which  I  have  made,  the  argument 
commonly  used  suggests  itself.  It  is  said,  "  You  admit  that  many 
of  the  works  undertaken  are  in  one  shape  or  other  beneficial  to  the 
country,  is  it  not  then  good  policy  to  borrow  the  money  and 
make  them  ?"  I  say,  provided  very  great  care  and  discrimination  is 
used  only  to  make  really  useful  works,  and  not  to  follow  the  rush  of 
opinion  into  works  useful  or  useless,  by  all  means  make  such  works 
as  you  have  money  to  make.  The  best  guarantee  for  real  care  is  the 
necessity  of  paying  for  them.  And  reverting  to  my  view,  that, 
situated  as  we  are  in  India,  we  ought  to  save  in  time  of  ptoaperity, 
I  say  that  the  best  way  of  investing  such  savings  is  in  works  which 
are  really  useful.  I  think,  then,  that  the  old  Company's  fashion  of 
making  works,  which  are  thus  indirectly  beneficial,  out  of  income, 
and  not  charging  them  to  capital,  was  a  good  and  sound  one,  which 
we  may  still  with  advantage  follow.  One  of  our  Indian  Finance 
Ministers  (Mr.  Massey,  it  was,  I  think)  said  with  great  truth  that  a 
large  outlay  on  public  works  is  an  expenditure  which  may  be 
retrenched  at  any  time  if  necessity  arises.  I  would  have  it  then 
that  we  should  so'  adjust  our  income  and  expenditure,  that  in  time  of 
peace  and  quiet  we  should  have  a  clear  annual  surplus  over  inevitable 
expenditure  of  at  least  two  or  three  millions  per  annum — I  would 
myself  rather  say  four  or  five  millions — to  provide  for  famines,  great 
works,  and  everything  else.  I  would  quite  approve  the  devoting  of 
the  surplus  to  works  indirectly  beneficial  to  the  country,  if  we  at  the 
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same  time  keep  a  sufficient  reserve  to  enable  us  to  meet  sudden 
emergencies  without  borrowing.  I  would  not  embark  on  works 
whicli  cannot  be  tbua  met  from  revenue,  excepting  only  in  case  of  a 
clear  and  undoubted  commercial  investment,  eo  likely  to  pay  that  a 
private  capitalist  would  invest  bis  money  in  it.  A  railway  through 
a  rich  and  populous  part  of  India  not  yet  provided  for,  and  present- 
ing no  extraordinary  engineering  difficulties,  would  probably  come 
under  this  last  category ;  but,  as  a  rule,  neither  our  present  State 
railways  nor  our  recent  irrigation  works  do. 

We  want,  then,  a  surplus  to  enable  us  to  meet  unioreseen  and 
extraordinary  expenditure  and  great  public  works.  What  is  oar 
prospect  of  attaining  that  end?  To  deal  with  this  part  of  the 
subject  I^ust  again  glance  back  a  little,  and  run  over  our  Indian 
financial  history  in  a  very  few  words. 

Under  native  rule  the  land  revenue,  pushed  to  a  point  almost  or 
quite  as  high  as  rent — not  unfrequently  higher — is  the  mainstay  of 
the  finance.  All  other  sources  are  merely  subsidiaiy.  These  last 
took  the  shape  of  very  frequent  and  vexatious  transit  duties,  fees  on 
trades  and  professions,  fines,  and  extortions.  From  all  these  we  have 
rdieved  the  country.  In  lieu  of  the  abolished  transit  duties  we  have 
imposed  very  moderate  duties  on  most  imports  and  on  some  exports. 
And  we  have  created  two  great  sources  of  revenue  unknown  to  the 
natives — the  opium  revenue,  which  is  practically  an  immense  export 
duty,  and  the  salt  duty.  Salt  was  eubjected  by  the  natives  to  petty 
duties  like  other  articles ;  but  in  no  native  State,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  was  it  ever  made  the  subject  of  very  high  duties  and  a 
special  source  of  large  revenue,  such  as  it'  is  to  us.  Our  salt  duty, 
though  the  people  are  now  habituated  to  it,  is  distinctly  a  British  as 
distinguished  from  a  native  tax.  The  excise  on  spirits  and  drugs, 
though  much  developed  by  us,  had  its  beginning  in  the  native 


Stamps  are  merely  a  form  of  collecting  revenue,  and  many  kinds  of 
revenue  may  be  put  under  that  head.  In  India  stamps  for  the  most 
part  represent  a  tax  on  htigation,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
proper  to  say  fees  to  defray  the  coat  of  litigation.  Becent  apparent 
large  increases  in  the  stamp  revenue  are  chiefly  due  to  the  transfer 
to  stamps  of  large  classes  of  court  fees  hitherto  paid  in  cash.  And 
so  &r  as  the  increase  is  real  there  bas  been  at  least  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  courts.  I  would  then  hardly  class  stamps 
as  a  real  source  of  revenue,  a  comparatively  small  receipt  £rom 
light  stamps  on  commercial  documents  excepted. 

Our  really  effective  Indian  revenue  is  derived  from  five  sources — 
land,  opium,  salt,  excise,  and  customs — of  which  land  yields  some- 
what more  than  all  the  others  put  together. 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  the  Company  managed  to  carry 
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on  the  administration,  including  public  works,  from  these  sources. 
After  the  Mutiny,  India  had  for  a  short  time  the  benefit  of  the 
services  of  that  very  able  financier  the  late  Mr.  James  Wilson. 
Mr.  Wilson  considered,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  justly  consi- 
dered, that  the  altered  circumstances  of  our  position  in  the  country, 
due  to  the  discovery  that  we  could  no  longer  rely  on  a  cheap 
native  army,  rendered  necessary  an  increase  of  income.  He  imposed 
fresh  taxation,  notably  the  income-tax,  also  a  large  addition  to 
the  customs  duties,  some  addition  to  the  salt  duty,  and  some  other 
imposts.  After  the  war  came  prosperity;  very  large  amounts  of 
English  capital  (borrowed,  guarranteed,  and  private)  were  poured 
into  the  country.  Partly  as  the  result  of  this  prosperity,  and 
partly  by  the  new  plan  of  throwing  off  public  works  on  extra- 
ordinary loans,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  get  rid  of  most  of  the 
additional  taxation  imposed  by  Mr.  Wilson.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  all  the  surplus  of  times  of  prosperity  and  something  more  can 
be  applied  to  remission  of  taxation.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  the 
new  imposts  affecting  the  rich  and  well-to-do— the  income-tax,  the 
enhanced  customs  duties,  &c. — have  been  done  away  with ;  only  that 
affecting  the  poor,  the  salt  duty,  has  been  maintained  and  further 
aggravated.     In  my  opinion  that  is  a  very  great  injustice. 

To  see  the  course  of  Indian  finance  in  the  last  ten  years  let  us 
turn  to  pages  7  and  seq.  of  the  Statistical  Abstract. 

The  prosperity  subsequent  to  the  Mutiny  culminated  in  a  con- 
siderable surplus  in  1866.  But  very  large  sums  were  then  spent 
on  public  works  not  always  the  most  prudent.  The  military  chafes 
were  still  very  high.  There  was  a  heavy  deficit  in  the  years  1868 
and  1869,  which  much  alarmed  the  Government  of  the  late  Lord 
Mayo.  Stringent  measures  of  retrenchment  and  some  measures  of 
taxation  were  resorted  to,  including  a  sudden  increase  of  the  income- 
tax  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  which  created  more  hubbub  among 
the  richer  classes  than  perhaps  it  was  worth. 

Lord  Mayo  was  a  true  friend  of  the  people,  and  he  had  nothing  more 
at  heart  than  the  mitigation  of  the  salt  duty  in  those  parts  of  India 
where  it  pressed  most  heavily.  It  was  mainly  with  this  object  that 
he  clung  to  tho  income'tax.  This  he  states  very  plainly  in  his 
minutes,  and  on  that  ground  the  income-tax  was  maintained  at  a 
moderate  rate  to  the  end  of  his  reign. 

Another  very  important  measure  of  Lord  Mayo's  Government 
was  the  localisation  of  a  portion  of  the  finance.  He  desired  to 
regulate  the  increase  of  the  growing  departments,  so  far  as  they 
were  of  a  local  character  and  dependent  on  local  arrangements, 
views,  and  management,  by  giving  to  each  local  Clovemment  onoe 
for  all  a  permanent  grant  slightly  reduced  from  the  grant  of  recent 
years,  and  calling  on  them  to  find  all  further  sams  that  might  be 
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required  for  the  improTcment  of  tbose  departments  from  local 
sources.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Lord  Mayo's  GoTemment  con- 
templated possible  fresh  taxation  by  the  provincial  Governments  in 
case  the  necessity  arose  and  fitting  means  approved  by  the  supreme 
Government  could  be  devised.  More  especially  Lord  Mayo  sought 
to  restore  local  municipal  institutions,  and  to  promote  among  the 
people  both  a  desire  for  improvements  of  which  they  directly  reaped 
the  benefit  and  a  self-reliance  founded  on  the  necessity  of  paying- 
for  such  improvements  by  local  rates.  This  view  was  much  pressed 
on  the  local  Governments,  and  plans  in  that  direction  were  taking- 
shape  when  Ijord  Mayo  died.  The  result  of  Jjord  Mayo's  measures 
was  that  a  surplus  was  again  established.  On  the  3Ist  March,  1872, 
a  few  weeks  before  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  the  accounts  showei 
a  surplus  on  the  year  of  close  on  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  all 
extraordinary  disbursements  included. 

This  prosperous  state  of  things  has  since  been  very  much  altered, 
partly  by  remission  of  taxation  and  partly  by  extraordinary 
demands  on  the  Treasury.  In  my  opinion  Lord  Northbrook 
came  to  India  too  much  inclined  to  the  view,  set  about  by 
those  who  most  make  themselves  heard  in  India  and  accepted  by 
many  earnest  men  at  home,  that  the  people  of  India  have  been 
overburdened  by  recent  attempts  at  direct  and  other  taxation.  I 
think  he  has  too  much  put  forward  remission  of  taxation  as  the 
object  to  be  aimed  at,  as  distinguished  from  adjustment  of  taxation 
and  the  establishment  of  a  safe  balance.  I  think  too  much  has  been 
conceded  to  the  rich  and  noisy,  and  too  little  to  the  poor.  The 
income-tax  has  been  abolished  and  some  other  concessions  have 
been  made,  but  the  salt-tax  remains  unabated. 

Following  on  Lord  Northbrook's  too  confident  reductions  of  tax- 
ation came  the  famine  and  some  other  demands.  The  surplus  of 
1871-2  gave  place  to  a  large  deficit,  which  reached  the  sums  of 
£5,360,975  in  1873-4,  and  £4,526,592  in  1874-5,  extraordinary 
expenses  included  as  in  the  pre^-ious  account. 

Since  the  famine-expenditure  has  ceased,  the  Government  cannot 
hold  out  any  better  prospect  than  an  equilibrium,  to  be  attained  if 
it  is  permitted  to  borrow  for  works  called  "  extraordinary,"  and  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  account.  The  estimates  for  the  present  year 
show  that,  if  no  misfortune  or  unexpected  charge  of  any  kind  occurs, 
if  we  have  continued  prosperity  without  war  or  famine,  the  Govern- 
ment expects  a  surplus  of  £506,000  only  on  the  ordinary  account, 
and  a  deficit  of  £3,794,000  if  the  extraordinary  account  be  included. 
Since  these  estimates  were  framed  we  have  very  narrowly  escaped 
a  serious  complication  in  Burmah,  and  I  understand  that  there  is 
again  a  scarcity  in  Behar,  for  which  considerable  expenses  may  pos^ 
sibly  be  incurred. 
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It  is  also  the  caso  that  the  expenditure  oq  vorks  not  classed  as 
"  extraordinary "  is  much  less  than  it  was  some  y^ears  ago.  Some 
of  the  provincial  authorities  complain  that  many  improvemeats 
have  beea  stopped  in  consequence  of  the  famine  in  Bengal,  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief  is  aggrieved  that  military  works  are  not 
carried  forward  as  rapidly  as  in  former  years.  The  present  estimates 
are  the  result  of  a  somewhat  severe  economy  in  everything  not  classed 
Jis  extraordinary. 

Lord  Mayo's  plan  of  throwing  on  provinces  and  localities  the 
burden  of  providing  for  local  benefits  by  local  taxes  and  rates  has 
also  been  checked.  The  local  Governments  have  not  devised  any 
new  provincial  taxation  which  commended  itself  to  the  Government 
of  India.  Some  plans  of  the  kind,  proposed  by  the  Government  of 
Bombay,  were,  I  believe  rightly,  negatived.  The  present  Viceroy, 
in  effect,  broadly  announced  that  no  new  taxes,  imperial  or  pro- 
vincial, would  be  sanctioned. 

Lord  Northbrook  much  discouraged  all  municipal  arrangements 
which  might  result  in  taxation  in  any  shape.  An  Act  of  the 
Bengal  Legislature  for  reconstituting  rural  municipalities  in  Bengal, 
with  permissive  powers  of  rating  in  a  very  limited  way,  for  sanitation, 
education,  and  other  improvements,  was  vetoed  by  him  on  the 
ground  that  it  might  possibly  lead  to  increase  of  taxation.  I  think 
it  was  hardly  taken  into  account  that  in  native  times  there  is  a  very 
large  self-imposed  local  taxation  by  the  members  of  the  village  com- 
munities for  their  own  objects. 

One  great  experiment  in  local  taxation  for  local  purposes  has  been 
carried  through,  and  I  think  I  may  presume  to  say  that  it  is  now 
oa  all  hands  admitted  that  it  has  been  attended  with  extraordinary 
and  unexpected  success.  I  allude  to  the  Bengal  Road  leep.  I  had 
the  duty,  on  assuming  the  government  of  Bengal,  of  considmng 
this  subject,  in  accordance  with  X«ord  Mayo's  wishes  and  those  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  men  very  experi- 
enced in  the  affairs  of  Bengal,  I  framed  a  measure  which  was  passed 
by  the  Bengal  Legislative  Council,  and  received  the  assent  of  Lord 
Mayo,  That  measure  also  received  the  approval  of  the  then 
Secretary  of  State,  before  the  change  of  financial  policy  occurred 
in  India,  and  was  experimentally  introduced  in  several  districts. 
Lord  Northbrook,  for  a  time,  looked  on  it  with  much  suspicion,  and 
prohibited  its  further  extension ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  erentu* 
ally  he  fairly  permitted  me  to  carry  out  the  policy  which  had  been 
sanctioned  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  gave  me  an  honest 
support.  The  result  has  been  that  in  the  districts  in  which  I  tried 
it,  rates  imposed  by  local  bodies  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  local  roads  have  been  collected  with  a  success  which  I 
may  call  astonishing.     The  system  has  been  accepted  almost  without 
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a  grumble,  and  the  people  seem  quite  sensible  of  tbe  benefits  which 
they  are  to  derive  from  it.  So  completely  is  this  admitted,  that 
Sir  S.  Temple  has  proposed,  and  Lord  Northbrook  has  sanctioned, 
the  extension  of  the  ^stem  to  almost  all  the  remaining  districts  oi 
Bengal. 

This,  then,  brings  our  finance  down  to  the  present  time.  The 
income-tax  and  salt-tax  apart,  I  do  not  think  it  can  properly  be 
said  that  we  have  subjected  the  people  of  India  to  severe  taxation. 
So  far  from  the  land  revenue  being  a  heavy  tax  imposed  by  us,  w© 
have,  by  leaving  a  large  margin  to  the  proprietors  whom  we  have 
established,  created  in  their  favour  a  vast  and  valuable  property, 
which  in  this  sense  never  existed  before.  The  opium  revenue  is  not 
paid  by  the  people  of  India.  The  incidence  of  the  custems  and 
excise  is  very  light.  The  richer  natives  are  certainly  among  the 
most  hghtly-toxed  people  in  the  world.  On  the  poor  the  salt-tax 
amounts  to  a  poll-tax  of  about  8d.  per  head  if  we  take  the  whole 
population  of  India,  men,  women,  and  children,  together ;  but  as  the 
tax  is  paid  in  advance  by  the  wholesale  dealer,  and  is  attended  with 
many  restrictions,  it  probably  costs  the  consumers  something  near 
1«.  per  head — say  5s.  per  family — that  is,  about  4  per  cent,  on  the 
income  of  a  labouring  man  earning  5  rupees  or  10s.  per  month.  In 
certain  provinces,  the  duty  being  heavier,  the  incidence  of  the  tax  is 
much  heavier. 

Notwithstanding  what  I  have  said,  I  have  never  committed  myself 
to  advocate  the  continuance  of  the  income-tax  as  an  imperial  tax. 
The  decision  has  not  rested  with  me,  and  I  have  suspended  my  judg- 
ment.  It  was  my  duty  to  collect  the  tax,  and  this  I  can  say,  that  it 
has  never  been  well  assessed  or  put  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  It  was 
very  roughly  assessed  at  first — more  successfully,  however,  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Since  then  the  GJovenunent  has  never  fully 
&ced  the  question  of  making  the  tax  a  permanent  resource.  It  has 
been  continued  from  time  to  time.  This  has  been  conceded  and  that 
to  those  who  are  a^rieved.  Much  complaint  was  thus  appeased,  but 
the  income  was  more  and  more  attenuated.  It  was  quite  necessar}' 
either  to  take  the  tax  in  hand,  readjust  it,  and  impose  it  properly,  or 
to  abandon  it.  The  plan  to  which  I  inclined  was  to  localise  it, 
throwing  certain  burdens  on  localities  and  giving  them  the  income- 
tax  to  manipulate  in  their  own  way.  At  any  rate  I  have  said,  and 
wUl  continue  to  say,  that  while  no  relief  was  given  to  the  poor,  the 
tax  should  not  have  been  taken  off  the  rich  without  finding  a 
substitute  for  it. 

However,  the  income-tax  has  gone,  and  Indian  finance  is,  as  it 
were,  reduced  to  its  original  elements — the  old-fashioned  sources  of 
income  which  existed  before  the  Mutiny.  Do  these  old-faahioned 
sources  give  promise  of  increase  sufficient  to  meet  an'ezpenditnie 
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vhidi  inevitably  increases,  and  to  proTide  for  those  things  which 
I  have  tried    to  shov  that  prudence  requires  f     That   I    must 


I  have  stated  the  five  sources  of  real  revenue — land,  opium,  salt, 
excise,  and  customs.     I  vrill  go  over  them  seriatim. 

The  Indian  land  revenue  is  one  of  those  subjecta  about  which  one 
feela  that  the  further  one  goes  the  more  difficult  it  is.  After  having, 
I  may  almost  say,  devoted  myself  to  the  subject  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  I  have  hardly  arrived  at  confident  conclusions.  My  views 
have  been  opposed  to  a  permanent  settlement,  in  the  form  at  least  in 
which  we  know  it.  I  have  inclined  to  the  maintenance  of  the  native 
system,  under  which,  in  one  shape  or  other,  almost  the  whole  rent 
comes  to  the  State,  and  is  ,the  public  fund  by  which  the  Amotions  of 
Govemmeut  are  carried  on.  Under  that  system  the  customary  rents 
are  either  collected  by  the  State  direct  or  taken  through  middlemen 
who  receive  a  percentage  for  their  trouble  and  whose  tenure  is  con- 
tingent on  their  good  behaviour. 

So  long  as  this  system  is  maintained,  strong  ideas  regarding  the 
rights  of  property  in  land  do  not  arise.  While  we  administer  the 
native  system  without  native  tyranny  and  caprice,  small  farmers  who 
hold  with  perfect  security  of  tenure,  so  long  as  they  pay  moderate 
rents,  are  well  content ;  and  the  middleman  who  retains  his  func- 
tions and  his  percentage,  so  long  as  he  performs  his  duties  honestly 
and  efficiently,  quite  accepts  the  situation. 

But  once  landed  property  in  the  English  form  la  created,  things 
become  very  different.  When  estates  have  acquired  a  marketable 
value,  and  are  bought  and  sold,  very  strong  interests  arise,  which 
energetically  resist  the  increase  of  revenue  at  the  will  of  the 
State  officials.  And  under  a  system  which  gives  the  rich  and  influ- 
ential great  power  in  the  press,  and  great  means  of  swaying  public 
opinion,  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  keep  the  Government 
revenue  up  to  its  former  scale.  Even  where  Government  deals  direct 
with  the  ryots,  the  classes  which  formerly  contentedly  paid  a  full 
rent,  so  soon  as  they  have  become  accustomed  to  a  property  giving  a 
large  margin  of  income,  against  which  they  can  borrow  and  spend, 
greatly  resent  any  sudden  and  serious  reduction  of  that  income.  In 
Lord  Gomwallia's  time  the  Zemeindar  hod  only  10  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue,  and  he  performed  gratuitously  many  duties  for  which  we 
now  pay  heavily.  Later  on  the  rule  was  laid  down  that  the  pro- 
prietors should  keep  one-third  of  the  rent,  paying  two-thirds  to 
Government,  and  on  that  basis  the  settlements  were  concluded  for 
thirty  years.  Since  then  peaco,  prosperity,  and  public  works 
have  done  much  for  the  country,  the  value  of  the  land  and  the  free 
income  of  the  proprietors  has  greatly  increased.  The  State  now 
demands  only  half  the  rent.    Evea  that  half  should  be  more  than 
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the  two-thirds  of  former  days.  But  the  meu  who  have  till  now  paid 
only  the  light  aasessment  made  in  a  former  generation,  and  who 
have  learned  to  spend  and  borrow  and  mortgage  on  the  strength  of 
the  large  income  accruing  to  them,  feel  bitterly  a  revision  of  assess- 
ment which  diminisbes  their  free  income.  There  is  more  and  more 
cry  for  "  consideration  "  and  "  moderation  of  assessments."  The 
land  revenue  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increased  value 
of  the  country ;  the  indirect  bene£t  of  railways  and  canals  is  not 
fully  reaped  by  the  State.  True,  up  to  this  time  considerable 
additions  have  been  mode  to  the  assessments  in  some  provinces,  and 
frequent  accessions  of  territory  have  contributed  to  swell  the  land 
revenue ;  but  further  accessions  of  territory  we  do  not  now  look  for, 
and  there  is  at  present  a  strong  tendency  to  reaction  against  increased 
assessments.  On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  my  long-stuidingf 
partiality  for  the  old  system  of  retaining  the  rent  as  the  State  fund 
and  so  avoiding  other  taxation,  I  begin  to  think  that  we  shall  come 
to  a  permanent  settlement  in  one  shape  or  other.  I  fear  that,  as 
things  are  now  going,  we  neither  obtain  an  increase  of  revenue  pro- 
portioned to  the  increased  value  of  the  land  and  our  increased  ex- 
penses, nor  do  we  give  that  security  against  variable  assessments  at 
the  will  of  the  Government  which  seems  to  be  requisite  to  a  fair 
trial  of  the  English  system  of  property  in  land.  If  I  bad  absolute 
power,  perhaps  I  might  still  revert  l«  the  old  system  ;  but  to  do  so 
would  be  little  short  of  a  revolution  ;  and  unless  potent  forces  bring 
that  about,  I  am  coming  to  the  belief  that  we  shall  have  to  accept 
a  permanent  settlement  and  look  to  other  forms  of  taxation. 

By  a  permanent  settlement  I  mean  one  under  which  the  payments 
are  at  least  regulated  by  a  fixed  scale,  and  no  longer  depend  on  the 
will  of  the  Government,  nor  on  rents  which  may  some  day  to  some 
extent  represent  the  investment  of  capital.  The  best  compromise  is 
probably  that  which  would  give  for  ever  a  revenue  of  the  character 
of  groin  rents,  that  is  payments  to  be  regulated  every  few  years  by 
the  price  of  the  staple  articles  of  production. 

To  derive  real  social  and  political  benefit  from  such  a  fixity  of 
assessment,  the  measure  must  not  be  limited  to  the  highest  class 
connected  with  the  land,  but  must  extend  to  all  the  lower  grades  of 
persons  having  a  real  interest  in  the  soil.  There  is  no  so  great 
source  of  weakness  to  us  as  the  necessity  of  maintaining  weak  land- 
lords against  energetic  sub-holders  deprived  of  the  sacred  right  of 
rebellion.  For  instance,  in  my  view,  our  only  danger  from  what  is 
called  Mahommedan  fanaticism  is  in  cases  where  religion  is 
merely  used  as  a  bond  to  unite  a  peasantry  who  believe  that  they 
have  agrarian  gnevaaces.  It  would  be  necessary  to  make  some 
special  provision  for  the  effect  of  Government  irrigation  works. 
For  the  present  I  am  convinced  that,  in  the  absence  of  any 
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revolution  in  our  land  policy,  we  have  already  ol)taiaed  and  taken 
credit  for  almost  all  the  increase  of  land  revenue  that  we  are  likely 
to  get  for  some  time  to  come.  Most  of  our  present  settlements  must 
now  run  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  so  far  from  a  general 
prospect  of  early  increase,  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  disposi- 
tion to  reduce  settlements  made  when  the  price  of  cotton  was 
high  and  agricultural  affairs  at  high  tide.  Several  such  reductions 
have  lately  been  sanctioned.  It  seems  now  to  be  established  that 
the  Americans  have  succeeded  in  placing  their  cotton  cultivation  on 
as  high  a  footing  as  before  the  war.  I  fear  India  cannot  rival 
American  cotton  in  quality.  It  so  happens  that  cotton  is  not  only 
our  most  valuable  export,  but  is  produced  in  the  districts  where  we 
have  the  greatest  power  to  raise  the  revenue  as  the  value  of  produce 
increases.  The  rice  and  jute  and  other  great  exports  of  Bengal 
and  parts  of  Madras,  indeed  I  may  say  the  bulk  of  our  esports 
from  that  side  of  India,  and  those  most  capable  of  development, 
come  from  permanently  settled  provinces,  where  no  increase  of  land 
revenue  is  possible.  I  say  advisedly  that,  in  revising  our  finances, 
we  must  not  count  on  further  rapid  increase  of  the  land  revenue  at 
present. 

Next  in  financial  order  stands  the  opium  revenue.  We  have  the 
highest  official  authority  for  the  view  that  we  ought  not  to  rely  on 
the  permanence  of  this  branch  of  our  revenue.  Lord  Mayo  thought 
so ;  recent  and  present  Secretaries  of  State  have  declared  so.  Yet 
there  is  a  comfortable  under-current  of  belief  that  the  opium  revenue 
has  continued  to  increase  in  spite  of  all  sinister  forebodings,  and 
that  it  naay  well  continue  still  to  increase  and  flourish.  So  long  as 
the  political  circumstances  remain  as  they  are,  it  may  weU  be  that, 
despite  occasional  fluctuations,  our  opium  revenue  may  be  main- 
tained. But  I  am  very  deliberately  of  opinion  that  it  will  not 
continue  to  develop  as  it  has  in  past  years,  and  I  will  explain  why. 

The  increase  of  the  indigenous  cultivation  in  China  is  now 
beyond  doubt.  Yet  it  may  bo  that  the  unhappy  spread  of  a  tiiste 
for  the  drug  among  the  Chinese  population  would  leave  room 
enough  both  for  the  inferior  indigenous  and  for  the  superior  forL'ign 
drug.  If  we  could  have  supplied  it  at  the  price  which  was  formerly 
thought  the  safest,  that  is  at  1,000  or  1,100  rupees  per  chest,  we 
might  have  held  our  own  in  the  competition,  and  we  should  still 
have  levied,  in  practice,  an  export  duty  of  nearly  200  per 
cent.  This  was  the  policy  at  which  Lord  Mayo's  Government 
aimed.  It  was  intended  to  increase  the  quantity  of  Indian  opium 
supplied  so  as  to  keep  down  the  price  to  a  level,  which  would 
compete  advantageously  with  the  Chinese  and  ull  other  opiutus. 
And  no  doubt,  looking  at  the  matter  commercially,  this  was  the 
right   policy.     But  it  turns  out   that  the   attempt  to  extend  the 
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production  has  been  uneucceasful ;  it  almost  looks  as  if  we  had 
reached  the  limitB  of  our  powers  in  that  way,  unless  inducements 
are  held  out  such  as  would  much  detract  from  the  profit. 
Instead  of  an  average  of  60,000  chests  of  Bengal  opium  as  was 
intended,  we  have  only  got  about  45,000  cheats.  Consequently 
the  price  has  gone  up  very  much.  From  the  smaller  quantity 
we  have  made  more  than  we  expected  to  make  from  the  larger 
quantity.  The  immediate  financial  effect  has  been  favourable. 
If  there  were  no  competition  this  would  be  an  excellent  result. 
But  the  fear  is  that  the  high  prices  of  the  last  few  years  are  killiog 
the  goose  that  lays  the  eggs.  These  prices  are  giving  a  very  great 
stimulus  to  the  growth  in  China ;  and  even  if  we  still  sell  our  drug 
well,  I  do  not  think  that  with  our  present  production  the  revenue 
can  continue  to  increase  ;  we  shall  be  very  lucky  if  we  maintain  it  at 
the  high  level  of  recent  years.  This  is  suj^sing  political  con- 
ditions to  remain  as  they  arc.  But  there  are  dangers  which  cannot 
be  concealed.  There  is  not  only  the  danger  of  open  war  with  China, 
bat  there  is  the  possibility  that  China  may  become  strong  enough  to 
take  her  own  way  in  this  matter ;  to  say,  "  We  always  have  objected 
to  this  trade,  and  we  are  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  it."  There  is 
the  possibility  that  the  conscience  of  England  may  he  awakened  by 
those  who  take  a  strong  view  of  this  matter  till  the  country  says, 
"  We  will  not  force  opium  on  the  Chinese ;  they  may  do  as  they  like." 
Finally,  after  the  experience  of  the  potato  and  the  vine,  we  must 
always  feel  that  a  highly  centralised  cultivation  of  a  single  plant 
continued  year  after  year  and  generation  after  generation  in  the 
same  districts  is  verj'  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  great  blights. 
We  have  had  some  rather  alarming  appearances  among  the  poppy 
plants  of  late  years,  and  cannot  but  take  into  account  that  a  blight 
might  upset  all  our  opium  revenue. 

I  come  to  the  conclusion,  then,  that,  if  all  goes  well,  we  may  hope 
to  retain  our  opium  revenue,  hut  cannot  look  to  increase  it  rajudly 
as  it  has  heretofore  increased.  At  the  same  time,  that  revenue  is  one 
peculiarly  exposed  to  risks  by  which  it  may  be  lost,  and  we  certainly 
ought  not  to  calculate  too  confidently  on  it. 

I  have  seen  the  salt-duty  triumphantly  instanced  as  a  revenue 
progressive  in  a  most  gratifying  degree.  How  far  this  is  true  a 
brief  statement  at  page  39  of  the  last  "  Moral  and  Material  Pro- 
gress Ileport  "  enables  us  to  judge.  True,  the  revenue  has  doubled 
since  the  Mutiny,  but  most  of  the  increase  is  due  to  the  increasd 
taxation  which  a  stricter  and  more  organised  system  has  enabled  ns 
to  impose.  In  the  period  from  1857  to  1874,  which  the  compile  of 
the  report  takes,  the  rate  of  salt  duty  in  Madras  and  Bombay  has 
been  much  more  than  doubled ;  in  the  North- West  Provinces  and 
Punjab  it  has  been  increased  50  per  cent. ;  and  in  Bengal  it  haa  been 
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moieaeed  30  per  cent.  We  must  look  to  the  quantity  consumed. 
The  compiler  says  that  there  has  been  an  inoreaae  in  the  quantity  on 
which  duty  is  paid  of  ahout  16  per  cent,  in  eeventeen  years.  Now 
in  that  time  the  whole  of  Oude  (which  not  only  made  its  own  salt, 
tut  smuggled  largely  into  our  districts)  has  been  brought  within  our 
aalt  customs  system  ;  also  several  other  districts.  The  manufacture 
of  earth  salt  in  several  parts  of  India  has  been  put  down.  A  more 
complete  authority  and  system  have  enabled  us  nearly  to  put  down  the 
wholesale  and  violent  smuggling  across  the  internal  salt  line  which 
used  to  prevail.  Making  all  tiiese  deductions  from  an  increase  of 
16  per  cent,  on  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  the 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  salt  has  gone  beyond  the  natural 
increase  of  population,  but  quite  the  contrary.  We  have  succeeded  in 
raising  heavier  salt  duties,  but  all  the  increased  facilities  of  carriage 
and  trade  have  not  sufficed  to  lead  to  real  increase  of  consumption 
in  the  iace  of  the  increased  duties.  Accustomed  to  a  salt  duty  as  the 
people  are,  it  is  neverthdess  attended  with  many  disadvantages.  I  have 
shown  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  heavy  poll-tax  on  the  poor — heavier  than  any 
income-tax  that  we  have  imposed  on  the  rich.  It  limits  the  consiunptitm 
by  the  people  of  a  necessary  of  life  and  health,  and  it  almost  entirdy 
prevents  the  use  of  salt  for  cattle.  It  is  also  rendered  impossible  to  ns© 
salt  for  the  purposes  of  curing ;  and  no  one  who  has  observed  how 
much  dried  fish  enters  into  the  food  of  the  people  of  Bengal  and 
other  parts  of  India,  and  how  offensive  it  is  when  dried  wiHiout  salt, 
can  doubt  that  this  is  a  great  evil.  Still,  if  the  salt  duty  is  to  be 
maintained  as  a  large  source  of  income,  I  cannot  doubt  that  recent 
increases  in  the  Madras  and  Bombay  duty  are  justified  as  a  step 
towards  equalisation.  In  those  Presidencies  Government  salt  is 
now  sold  at  the  rate  of  two  rupees,  or  is.  per  maund  of  80  lbs,,  which 
means  that  it  is  charged  with  a  duty  of  about  3s.  Gd.  per  maund.  In 
Bengal  the  duty  is  tJ».  6rf.  per  maund,  and  the  sale  price  at  place  of 
debarkation  about  Ss.  per  maund ;  and  in  the  North- West  Provinces 
and  Punjab  the  duty  is  nearly  as  high.  It  was  Lord  Mayo's  inten- 
tion to  use  the  additional  revenue  obtained  in  Madras  and  Bombay  in 
order  to  let  down  the  duty  in  Northern  India,  where  it  presses  with 
ondue  severity  and  reduces  the  consumption  far  below  that  prevail- 
ing in  other  parts  of  India.  In  my  opinion  that  is  the  right  course. 
The  salt  revenue,  instead  of  being  farther  increased,  should  be  some- 
what diminished. 

The  excise  revenue  derived  from  spirits  and  drugs  now  amounts  to 
about  £2,300,000  gross.  The  ^stem  lately  followed  has  been  to 
increase  the  rate  of  tax,  although  we  thereby  diminish  the  quantity  on 
which  duty  is  paid,  the  object  being  to  derive  the  largest  revenue  from 
the  smallest  consumption.  And  this  policy  has  been  very  successfuL 
X  think  that  the  excise  revenue  may  be  expected  to  gain  in  propor- 
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tion  to  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  country.  But  it  is  onl^ 
a  minor  source  of  income,  and  Qod  forbid  that  we  should  bo  spread 
a  taste  for  drinking  as  to  give  it  a  great  position  in  our  finance. 

There  remains  the  customs,  in  which  you  are  particularly  interested. 
The  whole  customs  duties  were  before  the  late  changes  about 
£2,600,000,  of  which  about  two-thirds  were  derived  from  imports 
and  about  one-third  from  exports.  Lord  Northbrook  has  abandoned 
upwards  of  £300,000 '  of  this  revenue.  Of  the  remainder  about 
£900,000  is  directly  derived  from  the  duties  on  cotton  goods,  the 
abolition  of  which  you  demand,  and  about  £400,000  from  wines 
and  liquors,  which  must  remain  so  long  as  there  is  an  excise  on  thoae 
articles.  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  found  that  there  are  many 
other  goods  so  much  connect«d  with  or  affiliated  to  the  cotton  trade, 
that  if  the  cotton  duties  go  they  must  go  too— so  that,  in  tact,  the 
bulk  of  our  import  duties  would  be  gone.  I  do  not  think  the  duties 
on  metals  are  politic,  and  they,  too,  are  so  far  protective.  A  success- 
ful iron  manufacture  on  European  methods  may  any  day  spring  up. 
My  impression  is  that  if  the  cotton  duties  go  all  import  duties 
except  those  on  articles  on  which  an  excise  is  levied  in  India  most 
go.  Then  the  remaining  export  duties  on  grain,  indigo,  and  lac 
must  go,  and  we  shall  have  complete  free  trade  except  in  salt  and 
spirituous  liquors.  That  is,  I  dare  say,  a  consummation  very  much 
to  be  desired  ;  but  it  involves  the  loss  of  upwards  of  two  millions  of 
revenue,  which  must  be  replaced  somehow. 

We  have  so  little  information,  that  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  speak 
of  the  late  changes  in  the  customs  introduced  by  Lord  Northbrook's 
Government.  I  do  not  at  all  understand  why  it  was  necessary  to  do 
so  without  giving  either  the  independent  members  of  the  Viceroy's 
Ckiuncil  and  the  Indian  public  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  his  Council  on  the  other,  any  opportunity  of  saying  a 
word  on  the  matter.  I  do  not  quite  eee  why  some  import  duties  were 
reduced  without  any  urgent  demand,  while  the  cotton  duties,  which 
you  may  force  the  Government  to  abandom,  remain.  The  import 
duty  on  American  cotton  seems  fair  enough  in  itself,  but  raises  diffi- 
cult questions  without  really  settling  anything,  and  has  caused  much 
irritation.  The  abolition  of  a  number  of  the  export  duties  on  articles 
of  which  we  have  no  monopoly  was  I  think  right. 

I  have  now  gone  over  the  sources  of  the  Indian  revenue.  What  I 
have  said  will  have  shown  that  I  do  not  think  it  likely  to  increase 
greatly  by  mere  natural  development  for  some  time  to  come. 

Can  we  diminish  the  charges  ?  I  think  not.  The  fact  is  that, 
putting  aside  the  policy  of  abandoning  some  of  the  sources  of  revmne 
without  a  substitute,  the  ordinary  finances  of  India  have  been  very 

(1)  Gtosi  remueiDiui,  £108,000  ;  net  ditto,  £308,000 ;  '£100,000  being  gun«d  ca 
i^tiiitt  nnd  wioes. 
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well  and  carefully  administered  for  some  years  past,  with  great  regard 
to  economy.  Almost  all  possible  retrenchments  have  been  made,  and 
Jittle  remains  to  do  in  that  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  prices  con- 
tinue to  rise  while  the  value  of  silver  falls  ;  and  there  are  many  things 
in  which  there  must  be  a  progreijsive  increaBS  of  expenditure,  due 
both  to  what  may  be  called  natural  growth  and  to  the  ever-increaaing 
demands  of  au  improved  adminiatration.  New  wants  and  demands 
are  continually  developed,  and  must  be  met  if  we  are  to  keep  pace 
with  modem  standards.  This  tendency  is  already  apparent.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  watchful  care  of  Lord  Northbrook,  the  last  accounts 
sbow  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  concede  a  considerable  increase  of 
expenditure  in  several  branches  and  en  the  whole.  The  increase  of 
expenditure  in  the  estimates  for  the  present  year  is  upwards  of  a 
millioD ;  and  even  if  we  attribute  half  of  that  excess  to  exceptional 
causes  connected  with  guaranteed  railways  and  exchange,  there  is 
still  an  increase  in  army  and  other  charges  amounting  to  about 
half  a  million,  which  marks  an  increasing  expenditure  not  to  be 
.avoided. 

The  great  item  of  charge  is  the  army,  in  which,  after  many 
reductions  and  economies  have  been  made,  there  is  now  an  increase 
on  the  lost  estimates,  and  in  respect  of  which  there  is  a  very  strong 
demand  for  improvements  involving  further  increase  of  charge. 
Whether  anything  ought  to  be  conceded  to  the  cry  for  more 
European  officers  for  the  native  army  I  will  not  say — I  rather  hope 
not ;  but  there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  some  increase  must  be  conceded  in 
the  pay  of  the  native  soldiers.  Both  the  gradual  rise  of  wages  in 
the  labour  market  and  recent  changes  in  the  system  of  the  British 
■army  in  the  direction  of  short  service  (which  will  neceasitat*  the 
offering  special  terms  for  service  in  India)  must  make  the  European 
soldier  a  continually  increasing  expense.  The  cost  o£  modem  arms 
and  appKances  also  continually  increases.  I  fear  that,  the  numbers 
jemaining  the  same,  we  cannot  hope  to  avoid  some  gradual  increase 
an  the  cost  of  the  army.  I  am  very  clear  that  the  numbers  of  the 
army  cannot  be  reduced.  We  have  180,000  men  all  told,  including 
sick,  men  on  furlough,  and  non-effectives  of  every  kind.  We  have 
no  militia  or  reserves  of  any  sort.  Such  a  force,  for  so  enormous  a 
country,  with  eo  great  a  population,  and  so  many  native  states  with 
armies  of  tbeir  own,  is  smaller  in  proportion  than  almost  any  army 
in  the  world.  It  cannot  be  reduced.  In  truth,  when  we  deduct  from 
a  force  of  say  150,000  effectives  the  men  absolutely  required  for  the 
enormous  number  of  garrisons  and  guards,  which  are  indispensable 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  zo  great  a  country  held  by  a 
foreign  rule,  the  number  that  we  could  collect  in  any  one  army  in 
the  iield  is  wonderfully  small,  judgod  by  any  European  standard. 
"We  cannot  put  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  political  complications  may 
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arise,  and  I  do  not  tliink  we  can  avoid  in  our.  oalonlatioDS  the 
possible  contingency  of  an  increase  of  the  army  in  India  rendered 
necessary  by  such  circumstances.  My  fear  of  Rueeia  and  the  Central 
Asia  Question  is  not  that  we  need  entertain  serious  apprebensions  of 
a  collision  on  tbe  north-west  frontier  for  a  generation  at  least,  but  that 
the  advance  of  Russia  and  the  feelings  on  the  subject  excited  in  this 
country  may  drive  us  to  precautionary  measures  which  will  increase 
our  military  charges  and  very  unfavourably  affect  our  finances.  On 
the  side  of  Egypt  also  complications  may  arise.  We  won't  say  more 
of  that  now.  Burmah  is  a  country  where  we  have  one  foot,  but  not 
both,  and  any  serious  difficulty  involving  an  advance  there  would 
render  necessary  the  occupation  of  a  very  large  territory.  Beyond 
Surmah  is  China,  and  unfortunately  there  are  many  indications  that 
serious  questions  with  China  may  not  be  distant.  Altogether,  I 
greatly  fear  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  our  finance  safe  and  prudent 
without  allowance  for  the  not  improbable  event  of  increased  military 
charges  &om  one  cause  or  another. 

The  marine  charges,  too,  have  been  reduced  to  a  point  so  low  that 
an  increase  has  beeti  found  indispensable,  even  if  demands  are  not 
made  on  behalf  of  the  British  navy. 

In  the  civil  charges,  again,  I  do  not  think  we  can  expect  further 
savings.  If  here  and  there  something  can  be  saved,  the  gain  will  be 
more  than  absorbed  by  the  demands  for  modem  improvem^its  to 
which  I  have  idluded.  The  charges  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  are  always  increasing ;  additions  to  the  pay  of  native 
judges,  eztensioils  to  meet  increasing  and  more  complicated  litiga- 
tion, and  other  demands,  cause  the  increase.  Hitherto  this  increase 
has  been  met  by  increase  in  the  stamp  revenues,  and  I  set  one  off 
against  the  other.  But  we  have  perhaps  pushed  to  extreme  the  anti- 
Benthamite  principle  of  making  litigation  pay  for  itself.  The  stamp 
duties  charged  on  legal  proceedings  have  been  increased,  and  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  good  thing  to  discourage  litigation.  To  take  a 
good  slice  of  the  proceeds  of  litigation  from  the  successful  suitor  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  native  tradition  and  custom.  We  charge 
the  suitor  at  his  entrance  to  the  hall  of  justice.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  if  the  end  we  desire  to  attain  is  really  achieved.  In  India 
litigation  is  both  the  excitement  and  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  the 
means  by  which  the  poor  are  coerced.  The  rich  man  willingly  pays 
the  fees  required  for  the  privilege  of  going  into  court.  But  there 
has  been  of  lato  very  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  tases  imposed  in 
classes  of  cases  in  which  the  poor  are  especially  interested,  and  which 
were  formerly  almost  free,  have  led  to  serious  denial  of  justice.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  make  some  relaxation  in  these  cases,  and 
further  concessions  may  be  necessary. 

The  sum  of  my  views  on  the  financial  situation  in  India  is  this. 
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The  great  attention  given  to  finance  by  the  late  and  preaent  Yiceroys 
and  the  care^  economies  effected  by  them  had  this  e£fect,  that  if 
taxation  had  been  maintained  at  the  point  whore  Lord  Mayo  left  it 
there  would  now  have  been,  aa  a  little  time  ago  there  was,  a  surplus 
of  about  two  millions  on  the  ordinary  and  regular  expenditure, 
famines  and  other  contingencies  apart,  and  some  really  paying  or  what 
we  may  call  mercantile  works  being  charged  to  a  separate  capital 
account.'  Famines  and  extraordinary  civil  demands  might  have  been 
met  from  the  surplus,  but  not  wars  and  the  great  works  which  do 
not  pay.  Lord  Nortlibrook's  remissions  of  taxation  have  reduced, 
the  margin  to  half  a  million  according  to  tho  last  accounts — 
so  that  we  have  now  really  no  considerable  margin  over  the 
regular  allotted  and  certain  expenditure  to  meet  famines  and  other 
contingencies  and  defray  the  cost  of  great  works.  I  say  that  we 
must  calculate  on  the  occasional  occurrence  of  famines  and  other 
unascertained  contingencies  and  expenses.  I  say  that  as  we  arc 
situated,  we  ought  in  time  of  peace  form  a  reserve  fund  to  meet 
probable  political  complications  and  possiblo  military  operations. 
I  say  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  public  works  now  charged 
as  "  extraordinary  "  will  not  yield  to  Government  a  net  return  to 
pay  the  interest  accruing  on  the  money  borrowed,  and  that  therefore 
it  is  not  safe  or  right,  financially  speaking,  to  charge  such  works  to 
capital.  And  with  these  views  I  argue  that  a  mere  equilibrium 
between  the  receipts  and  ascertained  ordinary  charges  is  not  suffi- 
cient— that  a  large  margin  should  be  provided. 

I  further  express  the  opinion  that  we  have  made  the  most  of  our 
present  sources  of  revenue,  and  are  not  Hkely  in  the  years  to  come  to 
derive  from  them  large  and  rapid  increase  of  income.  Some  of  the 
chief  of  our  resources  are,  I  think,  subject  to  risk  of  diminution  by 
external  circumstances  or  exposed  to  just  demands  for  abatement. 
I  apprehend  that  continual  increase  of  charges  which  has  been 
found  to  be  inevitable.  In  short,  I  think  our  expenditure  is  more 
likdy  to  increase  than  our  income  and  in  greater  proportion.  At 
best,  even  if  we  hold  our  own  under  the  present  system,  I  see  no 
prospect  of  that  margin  over  ordinary  expenditure  to  meet  occasional 
demands  and  public  works  which  I  think  necessary. 

Five  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  review  the  finances  of  India.  I 
then  expressed  opinions  very  similar  to  those  which  I  now  hold.  I 
have  been  looking  over  the  figures,  and  I  think  they  confirm  the 
TiewB  I  held  then  and  hold  now.  The  revenues  have  increased  with  ex- 
treme slowness  in  the  last  fiye  years  and,  after  two  millions  of  assessed 
taxes  given  up,  the  estimated  receipts  of  1875-6  are  a  million  and  a 
half  less  than  in  1870-1,  being  only  £49,800,000  against  £51,413,000 
in  the  former  year.  The  expenses  including  extraordinary  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  upwards  of  two  and  a  half  millions  in  excess  of  the 
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former  year— £53,600,000  to  £51,000,000 — and' our  financial  condi- 
tion is  thus  upwards  of  four  millions  worse.  The  public  works, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  together,  stand  at  £5,200,000  in  1870-1, 
£7,200,000  in  1875-6  ;  so  that  the  State  railways  may  account  for 
half  the  difference  and  the  remission  of  taxation  for  the  other  half. 
There  has  been  little  gain  in  other  quarters  to  set  against  that 
remission,  and  we  have  a  large  deficit  on  the  whole  instead  of 
a  small  surplus. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  I  confess  that  in  my  view  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  the  financial  reforms  which  successiTe  heads  of  the 
administration  have  held  to  be  desirable — to  mitigate  the  salt-tax  on 
the  poor,  or  to  remit  the  customs  duties  which  have  t«  some  extent 
a  protective  efiect — without  increasing  our  resources  from  some 
quarter,  I  do  not  think  it  safe  to  go  on  as  at  present,  relegating 
expenditure  to  an  "  extraordinary "  account,  without  some  such 
adjustment. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  increased  means  must  be  found,  then  I 
think  we  must  choose  between  two  courses — increase  of  the 
land  revenue,  or  taxation  iu  other  shapes.  Either  we  muat  revert 
to  the  native  view  of  land  management,  taking  the  bulk  of  the 
rent  for  the  State,  and  leaving  to  the  occupants  and  middlemen 
merely  a  privileged  occupancy  and  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  duties 
of  collection  and  management ;  or,  if  we  keep  to  the  English  view 
of  property  according  to  modern  patterns,  then  we  must  also  intro- 
duce modem  forms  of  taxation,  and  so  redress  the  balance.  I  do 
not  take  upon  myself  to  say  which  course  should  be  adopted,  for  I 
do  not  think  it  in  practice  probable  that  wc  really  shall  adopt  and 
firmly  carry  out  the  former  course  ;  and  therefore  I  apprehend  that  it 
probably  will  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the  course  which  our  post- 
Mutiny  financiers,  from  Mr.  Wilson  to  Lord  Mayo,  have  adopted, 
but  which  Lord  Northbrook  has  abandoned — that  is,  the  imposition  of 
some  taxes  in  addition  to  those  which  sufficed  before  the  Mutiny.  I 
think  they  should  be  taxes  on  the  rich  and  well-to-do  more  espe- 
cially. Those  taxes  may  be  imperial,  provincial,  or  local.  I  strongly 
hold  that  the  reforms  you  desire  cannot  be  efiected  without  them,  i 
do  not  now  go  further  into  the  question.  I  have  only  indicated  to 
you  what  I  believe  to  be  our  position. 

It  is  not  possible  that  I  should  enter  on  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment by  which  the  finances  of  India  are  managed  and  controlled. 
That  is  a  very  large  and  separate  subject.  I  may  say,  however,  that 
I  think  there  is  a  want  of  any  one  centralised  authority,  and  of  any 
continuity  of  policy  and  system,  by  which  great  results  might  be 
worked  out.  We  seem  too  much  t«  drift  with  the  tide,  or  to  follow 
the  choaging  opinions  of  individuals  high  in  office. 

Nominally,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  a  very  great  power 
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over  the  finances  is  vested  in  the  Council  of  India  in  this  country. 
But  in  practice  much  of  this  power  is  illusory,  and  the  Council  does 
not  fully  exercise  any  real  power  that  it  haa.  A  Viceroy  vrho  has 
views  of  his  own  may  sometimes  carry  them  out  without  much  regard 
to  the  Home  C^ovenlmeDt.  For  instance,  it  is  certain  that  Lord 
!N^orthbrook  thought  proper  to  make  the  late  changes  in  the  customs 
arrangements  without  giving  the  least  information  to  the  Home 
Government,  so  that  the  Indian  Council  had  no  opportunity  what- 
ever of  expressing  their  views  or  exercising  any  influence  one 
way  or  other. 

Again,  although  no  expenditure  can  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  without  the  consent  of  his  Council,  he  might  in 
the  Secret  department  direct  the  Viceroy  to  enter  into  a  war,  or  to 
make  military  or  political  dispositions  involving  enormous  charges  or 
enormous  sacrifices,  entirely  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Council. 
Telegrams,  too,  seem  in  practice  exempt  from  the  control  of  the 
Council ;  and  in  other  ways,  when  there  is  a  complete  understanding 
between  the  Viceroy  and  the  Secretary,  for  State,  much  iafluenoe 
may  be  exercised  without  formal  orders  passing  before  the  Council. 

Even  as  regards  those  things  in  which  the  Council  might  have 
real  power,  its  members  have  little  cohesion  as  a  body,  and  I  think  it 
is  generally  felt  by  the  members  of  the  Council  themselves  that  they 
do  not  stand  so  firmly  on  opinions  of  their  own  and  eXercise  that 
substantial  control  over  expenditure  which  the  Legislature  seems  to 
have  contemplated. 

I  think  the  periodical  overhaul  of  the  Indian  machine  which  took 
place  while  the  Company  existed  was  beneficial  ia  many  ways ;  and 
now  that  a  considerable  period  has  elapsed  since  the  Crown  assumed 
ihe  Government,  the  time  is  approaching  when  another  overhaul 
would  be  very  desirable.  G.  Campbell. 
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BUSH-  NEGROES. 


Ths  groups  that  liad  gathered  to  greet  us  as  we  landed  at  the 
large  wooden  "  stelUng  "  in  front  of  La  Paix,  had  an  appearance  not 
unbefitting  the  general  character  of  the  place  itself.-  Mixed 
together,  J'et  distinct,  the  slender  ornament-circled  Umbe  and  cring- 
ing gestures  of  the  tnrbaned  Coolies  hy  the  wharf,  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  sturdy  forms  and  independent  demeanour  of  the 
Bosh-negroes,  here  present  in  great  force,  mixed  up  with  the  more 
disciplined  Creoles,  many  of  whom  were,  however,  scarcely  more 
over-burdened  witt  appw^ — or,  rather,  sensible  of  the  want  of  it — 
than  their  Maroon  kinsmjen  around.  There  was  no  lack  of  that 
general  good  feeling  and  willing  subordination  that  characterized 
the  more  civilised  population  nearer  the  capital ;  all  were  cheerful — 
the  Coolies,  periiaps,  excepted,  but  cheerfulness  is  not  a  Hindoo 
virtue  either  at  home  or  abroad— and  courteous,  after  a  fashion,  but 
somewhat  wild. 

A  painted  four-oar>boat,  with  its  commodious  stem-cabin — the 
overseer's  conveyance — lay  alongside  the  wharf;  two  broad,  flat- 
bottomed  barges  were  moored  some  way  up  the  main  creek  that  leads' 
to  the  interior  of  the  estate ;  and  besides  these  were  a  dozen  Haroon 
corials,  mere  hollow  tree-trunks,  the  simplest  forms  of  barbaric 
invention — survivals,  to  borrow  Mr.  Tyler's  excellent  nomencla- 
ture, of  a  prte-civilised  era  in  river  navigation. 

The  owners  of  the  corials — tall,  well-shaped  men  of  colour,  rang- 
ing between  dark  brown  and  inky  black,  with  a  rag  at  most  bound 
turban- fashion  round  their  bullet  heads,  and  another  of  scarce  ampler 
dimensions  about  their  loins — muster  on  the  landing-place,  and  salnte 
the  Governor  with  a  courteous  deference  to  which  the  fullest  oniferm 
could  add  nothing.  The  women,  whose  dress  may  best  be  described 
as  a  scanty  kilt,  and  the  children,  boys  and  girls,  who  have  none  to 
describe,  keep  somewhat  in  the  background — laughing,  of  course ; 
all  seem  perfectly  at  home,  without  strangeness,  or  even  shyness  of 
any  kind.  Kor,  indeed,  are  they  strangers  from  far  off;  their 
villages,  on  the  banks  of  the  upper  Cottica  itself,  and  of  its  tributary 
stream,  the  Coermotibo,  are  almost  contiguous  to  the  European  estates. 
The  main  body  of  the  tribe  is,  however,  far  away  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saara  Kiver  to  the  South,  where  their  chief  resides,  and  along  the 
(1)  Bee  Fortnyktly  lUmui  for  Decembet,  I87fi,  Kod  Febnuaij,  1S76.  ] 
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west  bank  of  the  Maraw^n,  the  boundary  river  between  Dutch  and 
French  Guiana.  All  this  Tast  region,  said  by  the  few  exploroTS  who 
have  visited  it  to  be  in  no  lespeot  inferior  for  its  fertility  and  the 
variety  of  its  products  to  the  best  lands  of  Surinam,  has  been  made 
over,  partly  by  express  treaty,  partly  by  custom,  to  the  Maroons, 
oconmonly  known  as  the  Bush-negroee,  the  first  who  in  1761 
obtained  a  formal  recognition  of  freedom  and  independence  from  their 
European  masters.  Of  the  entire  district  they  are  now  almost  the 
sole  occupants,  undisturbed  even  by  dark-skinned  competitors ;  for 
the  Indian  aborigines,  believed  to  have  been  once  numerous  through- 
ouB  these  wooded  Tulleys,  have  wasted  away  and  disappeared,  unable 
not  merely  to  compete  but  even  to  co-exist  with  their  African  any 
better  tluai  with  their  European  neighbours.  A  small  Butch 
settlement — that  of  Albina,  on  the  banks  of  the  Maroweyn — alone 
varies  the  uniformity  of  negro  possession  in  these  lands. 

Their  mode  of  life  is  agricultural ;  their  hibour  is  partly  bestowed 
on  the  field-prodace  sufficient  to  their  own  personal  wants,  partly  on 
the  growth  and  export  of  rice,  with  which  they  supply  the  estotes 
and  the  capital.  But  their  chief  occupation  is  wood-cutting,  and 
their  skill  in  this  department  has  secured  them  an  almost  absolute 
monopoly  of  the  timber  supply  that  forma  a  considerable  item  in  the 
trade-lists  of  Surinam.  They  hew,  trim,  divide  the  planks,  and  do 
whatever  is  requisite  for  preparing  the  wood  for  shipment;  then 
bring  it  down  in  the  form  of  rafts  or  boat-loads  to  Paramaribo, 
^here  they  exchange  it  most  commonly  for  arms,  powder,  cooking 
utensils,  and  other  household  necessaries.  Fortunately  for  them< 
selves,  strong  drink  is  not  a  favourite  article  of  barter  among  these 
unregistered  and  unbaptized  disciples  of  Father  Mathew  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  LawBon.  Indeed,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  they 
present  an  advantageous  contrast  with  the  besotted  Indians,  whose 
diminution  and  almost  disappearance  from  the  land  has  been  occa- 
ntmed  by  intemperance  much  more  than  by  any  of  the  numerous 
causes  aeaigned  on  philo-indigenous  platforms.  With  the  negro,  on 
the  contrary,  drunkenness  is  an  exotic  vice,  and  even  where  it  has 
been  implanted  it  does  not  flourish  largely  on  his  soil. 

Their  settlements,  far  up  among  the  rivers,  and  in  regions  said  to 
be  admirably  adapted  for  cultivation,  though  as  yet  rarely  &voured 
by  European  visitors,  are  grouped  together  after  the  fashion  of  small 
villages,  resembling,  I  am  told,  in  their  principal  features  the  more 
accessible  hamlet  inhabited  by  emancipated  Congo  Africans,  and 
called  "  Bel  Air,"  near  Berbice.  Their  dwellings  are  reported  to 
be  neat  and  comfortable  enough  after  a  &shion.  About  fifty  of  these 
villages  are  recorded  by  name ;  the  average  number  of  soids  in  each 
equals  three  hundred,  or  thereabouts.  The  census  of  the  entire 
Bush-negro  population  is  almost  conjectural ;    some  bring    their 
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numbers  down  to  eight  thousaud,  others  raise  them  to  thirty.  Of 
the  two  extremes  the  latter  is,  I  believe,  the  nearest  to  the  truth. 
Negroes,  like  other  Eastern  tribes,  when  required  to  give  an  account 
of  themselves,  are  in  the  habit  of  reckoning  up  tbeir  men  onlj, 
omitting  the  women  altogether,  and  even  the  male  children  if  still 
at  the  breast.  Fear  of  taxation  is  another  common  motive  for  under- 
statement, especially  in  the  presence  of  official  inquiry.  Every 
village  has  its  chief;  his  office  is  partly  hereditary,  partly  elective, 
and  he  himself  is  distinguished  from  his  subjects  by  a  uniform,  to  be 
worn,  however,  only  on  rare  and  special  occasions — a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance in  so  warm  a  climate.  He  also  bears  a  staff  of  office. 
These  lesser  chiefs  are,  again,  under  the  orders  of  the  headsman  of 
the  tribe,  who  has  right  to  wear,  when  he  chooses — a  rare  occur- 
rence, let  us  hope — a  general's  uniform,  and  to  bear  in  his  hand  a 
b4ton  of  rule  surmounted  by  a  gilded  knob. 

Besides  the  "  grand  man  "  of  their  own  "  skin,"  in  negro  phrase, 
each  tribe  enjoys  or  endures  the  presence  of  a  European  official 
whom  the  Colonial  Government  appoints  under  the  title  of  "  Post* 
houder,"  to  reside  among  them,  and  whose  duties  chiefly  consist 
in  settling  the  frequent  petty  contentions  that  arise  between  the 
villagers  themselves  or  their  neighbours,  regarding  rights  of 
property  or  laod.  Most  other  cases,  civil  or  criminal,  fall  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  tribe  itself,  and  are  decided  by  the  unwritten 
code  of  usage — often  sufficiently  barbarous  in  the  punishments  that 
it  awards ;  though  the  cruellest  of  all,  that  of  burning  alive,  is  said 
not  to  have  been  inflicted  on  any  one  for  a  generation  past.  It  was 
the  penalty  especially  reserved  for  sorcerers,  end  its  discontinuance 
is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  sorcerers  have  themselves,  like  ihe 
witches  of  Germany  or  Scotland,  disappeared  in  our  day.  The 
truth  is  that  the  negroes  are  less  superstitious  than  of  old,  and 
having  discarded  the  imaginary  crime  from  tbeir  belief,  have  also 
discarded  the  real  one  by  which  it  was  supplemented  from  their 
practice — just  as  the  erasure  of  heresy  from  the  catalogue  of  sins 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  extinction  of  heretic -burning 
faggots.  The  beneficent  triumphs  of  Eationalism,  so  ably  chronicled 
by  Mr.  Lecky,  are  not  confined  to  Europe  and  the  European  races, 
and  the  process  of  the  suns  brings  wider  thonghts  to  other  men  than 
the  dwellers  of  the  moorland  by  Locksley  Hall. 

Sorcerers,  indeed,  have,  it  is  said,  though  from  what  cause  I  cannot 
readily  determine,  been  of  all  times  rare  articles  among  the  negro 
colonists  of  Surinam.  So,  too,  though  the  large  majority  of  the 
Buah-uegroea  are  yet  pagans — as  were  their  ancestors  before  them, 
when,  cutlasB  in  hand,  they  hewed  out  their  way  to  freedom — Obeah, 
BO  notoriously  widespread  throughout  Africa,  and,  if  report  say  true, 
not  unknown  to  some  West-Indian  regions,  is  scarcely  ever  heard  of 
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among  them.  Yet,  did  it  exist  in  any  notable  degree,  it  could 
hardly  have  failed,  by  the  natural  contagion  of  eril,  to  have  esta- 
blished itself  also  among  the  Creole  blacks,  their  immediate  neigh- 
bours and  kinsmen,  who  are,  however,  in  general  remarkably  free 
from  any  imputation  of  the  kind.  Nor,  again,  are  the  Bush-negroes 
— nowadays  at  least — addicted  to  the  indiscriminate  fetish  worship 
80  often  described  by  modem  travellers  as  prevalent  in  Africa, 
Perhaps  they  may  have  been  so  formerly.  At  present  the  "ceiba  " 
or  "  cotton-tree,"  that  noblest  forest-growth  of  the  "West  Indies, 
enjoys  almost  alone,  if  report  aays  true,  the  honours  of  negro  worship, 
avowedly  among  the  Maroons,  furtively  in  the  Creole  villages.  I 
myself  have  often  seen  the  traces  of  offerings — fowls,  yams,  libations 
of  drink,  and  the  like — scattered  round  its  stem ;  the  spirit-dweller 
of  its  branches,  thus  propitiated,  is  said  to  be  of  an  amiable  disposition ; 
unlike  its  demon-brother  of  the  poison-tree,  or  Hiari,  also  venerated 
by  some,  but  out  of  fear.  Idols  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  they 
certainly  have  none ;  and  their  rejection  of  Boman  Catholicism,  a 
circumstance  to  which  I  have  alluded  before,  is  asserted  to  have  had 
at  least  for  its  ostensible  motive  their  dislike  of  the  image-worship 
embodied  in  that  system. 

I  would  willingly  indulge  the  charitable  hope  that  the  Moraviaa 
Bush-negro  converts  may  possibly  have  acquired  some  kind  of  idea 
of  the  virtue  commonly  designated,  though  in  a  restricted  nse  of  the 
word,  by  the  name  of  morality.  It  is  a  virtue  with  which  their 
Pagan  brethren  are,  in  a  general  way,  lamentably  unacquainted. 
On  principle,  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed,  they  are  polygamists ; 
but  the  frequency  of  divorce  renders,  it  is  said,  the  dignity  of  a  Bush- 
negro's  wife  more  often  successional  than  simultaneous.  Indeed 
their  avowed  laxity  in  this  and  analogous  directions  is  sometimes 
assertod,  but  how  truly  I  cannot  say,  to  be  one  of  the  chief  hindrances 
to  the  increase  of  their  numbers.  Without  going  into  the  particulars 
of  an  obscure  and  unpleasant  subject,  thus  much  is  clear,  that  a  child 
which  has  for  its  patents  "no  father  and  not  mach  of  a  mother,"  a 
normal  condition  of  things  in  the  Bush-negro  villages,  must  neces- 
sarily commence  the  iniantile  struggle  for  life  under  somewhat  dis- 
advantageous conditions.  To  this  may  be  added  a  total  absence  of 
medical  practitioners ;  a  circumstance  which  however  might,  by  a 
cynical  mind,  be  rather  reckoned  among  the  counter-balancing 
advantages  of  forest  existence. 

In  form  and  stature  the  Bush-negroes  of  Surinam  may  rank  among 
the  best  specimens  of  the  Ethiopian  type ;  the  men  are  often  six 
feet  and  more  in  height,  with  well-developed  limbs  and  pleasing 
open  countenances ;  and  the  women  in  every  physical  respect  are,  to 
say  the  least,  worthy  of  their  mates.  Li-modelled  trunks  and  dis- 
proportioned  limbs  are,  in  fact,  as  rare  among  them  as  they  are 
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common  among  some  ligliter-complexioaed  races.  Their  cokmr  is  in 
general  very  dark,  and  gives  no  token  of  the  gradual  tendency  to 
assume  a  fairer  tint  that  may  be  obserred  among  ike  descendants  of 
negroes  resident  in  more  northerly  latitudes ;  their  hair,  too,  is  as  early 
as  that  of  any  Niam-niam  or  Darfooree  chief,  or  native  of  Senegal 
I  have  heard  it  asserted  more  often  than  once,  that  by  long  domicile- 
'  meat  in  the  South  American  continent,  the  negro  type  has  a  tendency 
to  mould  itself  into  one  approaching  that  of  the  Indian  aboriginal ; 
and  something  of  the  kind  might  be  looked  for,  if  anywhere,  among 
the  Bush-negroes  of  the  Surinam  interior.  But  in  the  speciiDens 
that  I  sair,  and  they  were  many,  I  could  not  detect  any  such  modi- 
fication. 

Their  language  ie  a  curious  and  uncouth  mixture.  When  it  is 
analysed,  English  appears  to  form  its  basis  ;  next  on  the  list  of  con- 
tributors comes  Portuguese,  then  Dutch,  besides  a  sprinkling  of 
genuine  African  words  thrown  in  at  random ;  and  the  thick  soft 
AMcan  pronunciation  over  all.  But  of  this  jargon  the  negroes 
themselves  make  no  use  in  writing,  for  which  they  employ  Dutch, 
thereby  showing  themselves  in  this  respect  possessed  of  a  truer 
feeling  of  the  fitness  of  things  than,  I  regret  to  say,  their  Moravian 
friends,  who  have  taken  superfluous  pains  to  translate  books  of 
instruction  and  devotion  into  the  so-called  "negro  langriage  "  for 
the  supposed  benefit  of  their  half-tamed  scholars — an  instance,  one 
amongst  many,  of  being  too  practical  by  half. 

Fortunately  for  the  Bush-negroes  themselves,  their  ultimate 
tendency  in  language,  as  in  everything  else,  is  to  uniformity  with  the 
general  Creole  colonial  type ;  one  not  of  the  very  highest,  it  may  be, 
but  much  superior  to  the  half  or  three-quarters  savagery  in  which 
they  at  present  live.  Their  little,  and,  so  to  speak,  accidentel 
nationalil^,  is  composed  of  elements  too  feeble,  and  too  loosely  put 
together,  not  to  be  ultimately  reabsorbed  into  the  more  vigorous  and 
better  constructed  mass  to  which,  though  under  differing  con- 
ditions, it  once  belonged.  Old  mistrusts  and  antipathies  are  fast 
wearing  themselves  out  in  the  daily  contact  with  European  life; 
and  contact  with  Europeans  never  fails  to  produce,  where  negroes  are 
concerned,  first  imitation,  then  assimilation.  So  long  as  slavery 
lasted,  this  was  of  course  an  impossibility  for  the  Bush-negroes;  it 
is  non*  a  mere  question  of  time,  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the 
discretion  and  tact  of  the  Colonial  Government  itself.  And  we  may 
reasonably  hope  that  the  sagacity  and  moderation  by  which  that 
same  Government  has  thus  far  always  distinguished  itself  will  not 
fail  it  in  this  matter  either. 

Freedom  from  taxation  and  internal  autonomy  are  the  special 
priyileges  which  the  Bush-negroes  in  their  present  condition  euj(^ ; 
by  the  latter  they  set  some  store,  by  the  former  much.     On  the  other 
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hand  they  are  fiiUy  aware  of  the  greater  advaQtages  and  enjoymeats 
of  a  more  settled  and  civilised  form  of  life  than  their  own,  and  would 
sacrifice  much  to  make  it  theirs.  The  result  of  the  exchange  would 
be  undoubtedly  a  very  beneficial  one,  not  only  to  the  Bush-negroes 
themselves  but  to  the  colony  at  large.  Labour  is  the  one  great 
requisite  of  Surinam ;  rich  in  every  gift  of  unassisted  nature,  she  is 
poor  of  that  which  alone  could  enable  her  to  make  profit  of  these 
gifts.  In  these  Maroon  subjects  of  hers  close  at  hand  she  possesBes 
a  copious  and  as  yet  an  unemployed  reserve  force  of  labour,  superior 
in  most  respects  to  the  Coolie  or  Chinese  article,  and,  which  is  a  main 
point,  cheaper  by  far.  The  complete  incorporation  into  colonial  life 
and  work  of  the  negro  element,  .now  comparatively  isolated  and 
wasted  in  the  bueh,  would  add  about  a  third  to  the  progressiveness 
and  energy  of  Dutch  Surinam. 


MUNNICKBNDAH. 

"Not  %  word,  a  word,  we  atand  npon  our  manneis. 
Come,  strike  np."     (Jfun« ;  fitrt  a  ijmm.) 

Shaimpiibe. 

Bush-negroes  are  fine  fellows  of  their  kind ;  I  have  seldom  seen 
£ner.  Indians  are,  within  certain  Umits,  picturesque ;  Chinese,  if 
not  omamentEil,  are  decidedly  useful ;  and  Coolies,  though  not 
infrequently  neither,  are  sometimes  both.  But,  after  all  said,  to  be 
innocuous  is  the  Indian's  highest  praise ;  and  any  notable  increase 
in  West-Indian  lands  of  "  Celeistiala  "  is — for  reasons  not  all  celes- 
tial, but  much  the  reverse — not  a  thing  to  be  desired ;  while  Coolies 
are  expensiTe  to  import,  and,  as  settlers,  offer  bnt  a  dubious  future. 
Negroes,  with  all  their  defects,  are  now,  as  of  old  times,  "West- 
Indjan  labour's  best  hope;  and  since  "salt-water"  blacks  and 
purchased  gangs  are  no  longer  to  be  had,  Creole  negroes  must  to  the 
fore.  In  this  view,  if  in  no  other,  they  are  worth  study,  and  where 
■can  we  study  them  better  than  at  Munnickendam  f 

And  here  I  would  like,  though  I  am  not  going  to  do  it,  to  insert  a 
sketch  of  the  little  village — not  so  little,  neither — near  Bel-Air,  on 
the  way  to  Berbice,  where  live  the  hberated  Ccmgoites,  or  Congoese, 
or  Congonians,  rescued  by  our  cruisers  from  the  slave-ships  to  which 
they  had  abeady  been  consigned,  and  brought  hither  at  a  recent 
^te.  It  is  a  village  absolutely  picturesque  in  its  details ;  and  what 
is,  perhaps,  more  to  the  purpose,  it  offers  to  view  in  itself,  and  in 
its  garden  surroundings,  abundant  evidence  of  industry,  skill,  and 
the  manly  independence  that  lives  by  its  own  labour,  and  is  content 
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to  live  BO.  Another  sketcli,  too,  I  wonld  willingly  give — that  of  the 
new  quarter  of  Paramaribo,  the  one,  I  mean,  Bituated  on  the  wester- 
most  outskirts  of  the  tovn,  and  called  "  The  Plain  of  the  13th  May." 
That  date  last  year  was  the  jubilee  of  the  Dutch  king's  reign,  and 
to  celebrate  the  OGcaeiou  the  governor  had  offered  prizes  to  the  n^ro 
workmen  who  would  beet  excel  in  laying  out  the  roads  and  digging 
the  trenches  of  the  proposed  Buburb.  It  was  opened  on  the  day 
itself  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  distribution  of  rewards,  by 
his  Excellency  in  person,  and  was  at  once  made  over  to  its  present 
inhabitants,  a  class  resembling  in  every  respect  the  tenants  of  Bd- 
Air.  A  pretty  patchwork  of  cottages  and  gardenB,  well-doingr 
diligent  free-men  to  maintain  them  in  order  and  comfort,  a  sight  to 
justify  the  pride  that  its  originator  takes  in  it,  a  succeEsfiil  experi- 
ment, on  a  small  scale,  indeed,  but  arousing  a  wish  for  more. 

And  this  is  exactly  what,  not  I  only,  but  every  landowner,  every 
proprietor,  every  planter  in  the  colony,  would  wish  to  see — namely^ 
a  greater  abundance  of  villages  and  settlements  like  those  just 
described,  only  to  a  wider  purpose  and  on  a  larger  scale.  Certainly 
I  have  no  desire  to  disparage  the  good  qualities  of  the  slave- 
descended  black  Creoles,  or  to  join  in  the  vagae  outcries,  contradicted 
everywhere  by  facts,  that  ignorance,  and  still  more  prejudice,  have 
raised  against  them.  But  thie  mnch  must  be  allowed,  that  from  the 
very  circumstance  of  being  slave-descended,  they  bear,  and  long 
will  bear,  traces  of  the  deteriorating  process  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected  in  the  persons  of  their  ancestors,  a  deterioration  not 
moral  merely,  but  mental,  and  even  physical.  In  fact,  their  rapid, 
though  as  yet  only  partial,  recovery  from  this  very  degradation  is 
one  proof  among  many  of  the  wonderful  elasticity  of  the  u^^ 
character.  Hesiod,  if  I  remember  rightly,  or,  if  not  he,  some  other 
old  coeval  Greek,  has  said,  "  When  Jupiter  makes  a  man  a  slave  he 
takes  away  half  his  brains  from  him ; "  and  a  truer  thing  was  nerver 
said  or  sung.  Cowardice,  duplicity,  dislike  of  labour,  a  habit  of 
theft,  sexual  immorality,  irreflectiveness,  apathy — these  are  the 
seven  daughters  of  slavery,  and  they  but  too  often  live  persistently 
on,  though  their  ill  mother  be  dead  for  goierations  past.  Heuce- 
the  negro  who  has  never  been  a  slave,  or  who,  at  any  rate,  has  never 
experienced  that  most  crushing  form  of  slavery,  the  organized 
task* mastership  of  a  foreign  and  superior  race,  has  a  decided 
vantage  ground,  not  only  over  his  enslaved  fellowcountrymen,  bat 
over  the  descendants  of  such,  on  whom  his  father's  sins,  and  still 
more  the  sins  of  his  father's  masters,  are  by  hereditary  law  visited 
even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

Nov  assuming  that  of  all  races  the  negro  is  by  physical  constitu> 
tion  the  best  adapted  to  the  South  American  tropics,  and  that  n^ro 
labour  is  of  all  others,  not  the  cheapest  merely,  but  also  the  moot 
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efficient  in  this  soil — both  of  which  are  propositions  that  few  expe- 
rienced planters  or  overseers,  will  dispute — why  not  organize 
migration  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies  alter  a  regular  and 
durable  faction  P  and,  as  the  East-African  races  are  nndoubtedly 
superior  alike  in  mind  and  body  to  the  Western,  vby  not  establish 
an  emigration  agency  on  the  east  coast — why  not  fix  a  locality  at 
Zanzibar  P  Have  we  not  lately  closed  in  principle,  and  shall  soon 
by  means  of  onr  cruisers  have  closed  in  ^t  and '  deed,  the  East- 
Airican  slave-trade,  doing  thereby  a  deed  worthy  of  England, 
worthy  of  ourselyesP  Tme,  and  we  look  at  our  work  and  justly 
pronounce  it  to  be  "very  good."  But  what  if  some  of  the  imme- 
diate results  of  our  work,  in  order  to  be  rightly  called  "  very  good," 
also  require  careful  management,  and  the  dexterity  that  not  only 
destroys  what  is  bad,  but  replaces  it  by  something  better  P  Have 
we  not,  while  forbidding  the  further  outpourings  of  the  poison- 
stream  that  has  for  ages  flowed  in  tears  and  blood  from  the  ports  of 
the  East-African  coast,  driven  back  in  a  manner  the  hitter  waters 
to  eddy  on  themselves ;  and  while  stopping  a  recognised  outlet  of 
the  unemployed  and  superabundant  population,  a  wasteful  and  a 
wrongful  one  it  is  true,  yet  an  outlet,  created  a  novel  surplus  in  the 
inland  African  labour  market,  where  violence  and  captivity  are  the 
only  laws  of  exchange  and  supply  P  Have  we  not  also,  while 
depriving  Zanzibar  of  its  hateful  but  long-established  trade,  the 
trade  that  aloue  gave  it  importance  and  wealth,  curtailed  the 
revenues,  and  with  the  revenues  the  very  kingship  of  one  whose 
patrons  ve  had  before  consented  to  be,  and  whom  we  had  ourselves 
taught  to  shelter  his  authority,  nay,  his  very  existence,  under  our 
flag? 

Now  so  it  is  that  of  both  the  evils  I  have  indicated,  and  neither 
of  them  are  imaginary,  a  remedy  is  within  easy  reach,  a  remedy  not 
(Oily  efficacious  with  regard  to  its  immediate  object,  hut  beneficial  m 
its  ulterior  resolts.  "Easy  reach,"  did  I  say  P  Yes,  easy  enough 
if  only  well-meaniag  ignoiance  wUl  staod  aside,  and  have  the  grace 
to  permit  what  it  cannot  comprehend.  But  this  is  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  to  be  wished  for  rather  than  hoped,  and  already  I  seem  to 
hear  a  horrified  outcry  of  "  negro  kidnapping,"  "  disguised  slavery," 
"slave-trade  re-established,"  and  .  the  rest,  rising  from  every 
platform,  and  re-echoed  from  every  bench  of  the  Anti>Slavery 
Association  and  its  kindred  support^^.  What !  supply  the  deficit 
of  West-Indian  labour  by  negro  importation  from  the  East  Coast ! 
give  the  Seyyid,  Sultan,  or  Sultanlet  of  Zanzibar,  perhaps  him  of 
Uuscat  too,  a  nominal  patronage  and  a  real  percentage  of  an 
emigration  agency !  load  ships  with  African  semi-slaves !  bear 
them  "far  from  home  and  all  its  pleasures,"  to  the  coasts  of  Surinam, 
of  Semerara,  of  St.  Vincent,  Ac. !  what  is  all  this  but  to  rerive  the 
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monster  we  have  ourselves  so  lately  slain,  to  stiJtify  our  own 
wisdom,  annul  our  own  decree  P 

^Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  say  rather  it  is  to  hinder  the  hrood  that  the 
monster  has  left  from  coming  into  life,  to  confirm  the  decree  of  self- 
maintaining  freedom ;  to  complete  what  else  if  left  imperfect  might 
speedily  bring  in  question  the  wisdom  of  our  former  deeds.  It  is  to 
transfer,  not  by  compulsion,  but  by  their  own  free  consent,  those 
who,  if  they  remain  at  home,  cannot  by  the  nature  of  things  be  other 
than  slaves  or  slave-makers,  to  the  conditions  of  honourable  labour, 
self-support,  and  security ;  to  bring  them  into  the  full  possession 
of  whatever  benefits  organized  society  and  equitable  law  can  confer ; 
to  sabstitute,  so  far  as  their  own  former  masters  are  concerned,  a  fair 
and  beneficial  for  an  unjust  and  cruel  gain ;  to  bestow  on  the  lands  of 
their  destination  advantages  that  no  other  means,  no  other  colonists 
can  equally  secure. 

It  is  certain  that,  if  conducted  under  regulations  and  saf^iaards 
similar  to  those  provided  for  the  Coolie  emigrants  of  Bengal  and 
Madras,  and  with  the  same  or  analogous  provisions  in  matters  of 
engagement,  voyage,  and  occupation,  the  unnecessary  and  burden- 
some obligation  of  a  return  passage  being  alone  omitted,  East 
African  emigration  would  be  much  less  costly,  and  at  the  same 
time  much  more  profitable  to  the  colonies,  than  Indian  or  Chinese. 
The  negro  is  of  himself  a  better  agricultural  labourer  than  the 
Hindoo ;  he  is  strou^r,  healthier,  more  readily  domiciled,  more 
easily  ruled,  and,  an  important  point,  more  likely  to  devote  himself 
to  field  and  country  work  after  the  expiration  of  his  indentures. 
He  is  also  much  less  disposed  than  either  Coolie  or  Chinaman  to 
swell  the  town  population  and  the  criminal  list.  I  have  said  that  in. 
his  case  the  option  of  a  return  passage  might  be  safely  omitted,  for 
no  negro,  the  solitary  hero  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  ballad  excepted,  has 
any  great  longing  to  revisit  his  own  natal  land ;  his  country  is  not 
where  he  was  bom,  but  where  he  is  well  off ;  no  local  worship,  no 
sacred  rivers,  no  ties  of  caste,  draw  him  back  to  his  first  home. 
In  him,  therefore,  is  the  best  if  not  the  only  hope  of  supplementing 
the  great,  the  urgent  want  of  the  New  "World,  an  indigenous  popula- 
tion— for  the  Ouiana  Indian  must  unfortunately  reckon  for  nothing, 
either  in  number  or  in  available  worth — and  thus  ike  benefit  derived 
from  him  as  an  indentured  labourer  would  be  followed  by  the  still 
more  lasting  benefit  of  an  acclimatized  and  a  useful  colonist.  And, 
to  return  to  our  friends  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Association,  the 
evidence  collected  on  all  hands  may  surely  have  convinced  the 
members  of  that  respectable  body,  that  Coolie  emigration  and  Coolie 
labour  in  the  West  Indies  are  further  removed  from  hardship, 
injustice,  and  slavery,  than  are  too  often  the  means  by  which  our 
own  agricultural  labour-market  is  supplied,  or  the  conditions  by 
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which  it  IB  govemed.  Let  them  then  rest  assured  that  the  same 
system  would  have  no  worse  result  for  the  East-A&ican  negro  also. 

Enough  of  this.  The  subject  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  be  taken 
up  sooner  or  later,  not  in  speculative  view,  but  in  experimental 
practice  ;  till  then  let  it  rest.  Perhaps  the  time  is  not  eome  yet ; 
the  very  extent  of  the  prospect  suggests  ito  distance.  But,  a  little 
sooner,  a  little  later,  not  the  less  surely  it  will  be  reached.  An 
African  colony,  the  Arab,  has  already  half  peopled  the  East ;  an 
African  law,  matured  in  Egypt,  promulgated  on  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  remodelled  and  re-promulgated  in  the  deserts  of  the  same 
coast,  rules  over  half  Asia  this  day.  Already  the  Lybian  Sibyl 
prepares  to  turn  the  liext  page  of  her  book ;  its  writing  is  the  West. 
A  new  creation  is  wanted  here ;  and  creation  of  this  sort  is  a  work 
not  for  the  European  or  his  half-cousin  the  Hindoo,  it  belongs  to 
the  elder  races.  The  Aryan  of  our  day,  the  Indo-German,  can 
elaborate,  can  perfect,  he  cannot  originate ;  art-trained,  art- 
exhausted,  the  productive  energy  of  nature  is  his  no  longer.  TJa- 
modified  by  science,  unpruned  by  art,  the  rough  ofE-shoots  of  the 
over-teeming  A&ican  stem  are  vital  with  the  rude  vitality  of  nature ; 
like  her  they  are  prolific  too. 

Is  it  a  dream?  Possibly  so;  a  nature-sent  dream,  as  under  the 
hot  sun  we  float  in  breezeless  calm  down  the  glassy  black  waters 
between  high  walls  of  reed  and  forest,  bright  flowers,  broad  leaf,  and 
over-topping  palm  up  to  the  intense  heaven  all  a-glow,  till  here 
before  us  on  the  left  river-bank  rise  the  bower-like  avenues  of 
jUunnickendam.  H^e  let  us  land,  and  from  the  study  of  the  long- 
.settled  Creole  negroes  of  this  secluded  estate  let  us  draw,  if  so  dis- 
posed, some  augury  as  to  what  their  brethren  of  the  East-African 
coast,  the  colonists  of  our  visionary  or  visioned  future,  are  likely  to 
be  in  and  for  South- American  Surinam. 

This  at  any  rate  is  no  dream.  Two  hundred  and  seventeen  acres, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  labourers,  all  without  exception  negro-creole ; 
average  yearly  produce,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
besides  molasses  and  rum ;  so  much  for  Munnickendam  statistics. 
Machinery  of  the  older  and  simple  sort ;  factory  buildings  corre- 
sponding; planter's  dwelling-house  large,  old,  and  three-storied, 
Dutch  in  style,  with  high  roof,  and  fantastic  wolves  topping  the 
gables  by  way  of  weathercocks ;  a  wide  double  flight  of  steps  in 
front  with  a  paved  space,  surrounded  by  an  open  parapet  before  the 
hall  door ;  the  garden  very  Dutch  in  its  walks,  flower-beds,  and 
statues  ;  long  avenues,  some  of  palmiste,  some  of  areka  palm,  some 
of  almond  trees,  with  sago  palms  intermixed ;  around  a  green  tudy 
soil,  and  a  crescent  background  of  cane-fields  and  forest ;  so  much 
and  enough,  I  think,  for  general  description.  Negroes  very  sturdy, 
very  black,  very  plainly  dressed,  or  half-dressed,  in  white  and  blue ; 
o  o  a 
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the  women  rejoicing  in  Tariegated  tnrbaiiB ;  children  d  ia  Cupid  and 
Psyche  as  to  costume,  though  not  perhaps  id  feature  or  shape ;  three 
or  four  white  men,  overseers,  straw-hatted,  of  course;  lastly,  for 
visitors,  the  Governor  and  his  party,  myself  included  ;  such  are  the 
principal  accesHories  of  the  picture.  Time,  from  five  or  so  in  the 
afternoon  to  midnight,  or  theieaboate ;  we  did  not  very  accurately 
consult  our  watches. 

Night  had  fallen ;  hut  no — this  is  a  phrase  well  enough  adapted, 
it  may  be,  to  the  night  of  the  North,  the  heavy  murky  veil  slowly 
let  down  fold  after  fold  over  the  pale  light  that  has  done  duty  for 
days — ^here  it  is  not  so;  transparent  in  its  starry  clearness,  its 
stainless  atmosphere,  night  rises  as  day  had  risen  before,  a  goddess 
succeeding  a  goddess  ;  not  to  blot  out  the  &ir  world,  but  to  enchase 
it  in  a  black  diamond  circle  in  place  of  a  white ;  to  change  ^ichant- 
ment  for  enchantment,  the  magic  of  shadow  for  the  magic  of  light. 
But  I  am  anticipating.  A  good  hour  before  sunset  the  covered 
barge  of  the  estate  had  set  us  ashore  on  the  wharf,  where,  witb 
flowers  in  their  hands,  songs  on  their  lips,  smiles  on  every  face,  and 
welcome  in  every  gesture,  the  boye  and  girls  of  the  place  received  us 
&om  the  "  stelling."  Between  this  double  human  range,  that  like 
an  inner  and  more  variegated  avenue  lined  the  over-arching  trees 
from  the  water's  edge  up  to  the  dwelling-house,  we  passed  along, 
while  the  merry  tumult  of  the  assembled  crowd,  and  the  repeated 
discharge  of  the  small  cannon  planted  at  the  landing  place  and  in 
the  garden  mingled  together  to  announce  and  greet  our  arrival. 
The  warm  although  almost  level  sunbeams  lit  up  the  red  brick  lines 
of  the  central  mansion,  the  tall  tower-like  factory  chimneys,  the 
statues  in  the  garden,  the  pretty  bush-embosomed  cottages  of  the 
estate,  and  tipped  with  yellow  gold  the  plumy  cane-fields  beyond. 
This  lasted  some  time,  til]  the  sun  set,  and  for  a  little  while  all  was 
orderly  and  still  in  the  quiet  evening  light. 

But  soon  night  had  risen,  and  with  her  had  risen  the  white  moon, 
near  her  full,  and  now  the  merry-makers  who  had  dispersed  to  their 
evening  meal  re-assembled  on  the  gravel  walks  and  clean-kept  open 
spaces  of  the  garden  in  front  of  the  dwelling-house,  to  enjoy  the 
sport  of  the  hour ;  for  in  the  West  Indies  as  in  Africa,  in  Surin&m 
no  less  than  at  Damascus,  the  night  is  the  negro's  own  time ;  and  no 
member  of  Parliament  in  the  latter  mondis  of  the  session,  no 
fashionable  beauty  in  her  fourth  London  season,  can  more  per- 
sistently invert  tJbe  solar  allotment  of  the  hours  than  does  the 
negro  votary  of  pleasure ;  and  wherever  and  however  pleasure  be 
attainable,  the  negro  is  its  votary. 

Oroup  by  group,  distinctly  seen  in  the  pale  moonlight  as  if  by  day, 
only  with  an  indiatincter  background,  our  Creole  friends  flocked  on. 
The  preparations  for  the  dance  were  soon  made.    Drums,  flfes,  a 
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ekiiU  -violis,  and  a  musical  mstrnment  some  say  of  Indian,  eome  say 
of  negro  invention,  conBisting  of  a  notched  gourd  that  when  scraped 
by  a  small  stick  gives  out  a  sound  not  unlike  the  chirping  of  a 
monster  cricket,  and  accentuates  time  and  meoBure  after  the  fashion 
of  triangles,  were  brought  from  Heaven  knows  what  repositories, 
and  with  them  the  tuneful  orchestra  was  complete.  The  dancers 
ranged  themselves ;  more  than  a  hundred  men  and  women,  mostly 
young,  all  dressed  in  their  choicest  for  the  night's  sport.  The  men, 
with  few  exceptions,  were  attired  in  white  trowsers  and  shirts  of 
various  colours,  with  a  predominance  of  red ;  some  dandies  had 
wrapped  gay  sashes  round  their  waists,  and  most  bad  provided  them- 
«elveB  with  sprigs  of  flowers,  jauntily  stuck  in  their  hatbands.  The 
women's  dresses  consisted  chiefly  of  loose  white  sacques,  without  the 
cumbrous  under-layer  of  petticoats,  or  the  other  "  troublesome  dis- 
guises "  that  Europe  conceals  her  beauties  withal,  and  reserved  their 
assortment  of  bright  but  rarely  inharmonious  colours  for  their 
fantastic  turbans,  some  of  which  were  arranged  so  as  to  give  the 
effect  of  one  or  two  moderate>&ized  horns  projecting  from  the 
-wearer's  head,  while  other  girls,  with  better  taste,  left  an  embroidered 
«nd  hanging  down  on  one  side,  Eastern  fashion.  Many  of  the 
women  were  handsome,  shapely  figures,  full-limbed  and  full-bosomed; 
tut — must  I  say  it  ? — the  particular  charm  of  delicate  feet  and 
hands  was  universally  wanting;  nor  indeed  could  it  have  been  fiurly 
looked  for  among  a  throng  of  field-labourers,  female  or  male.  As  to 
faces,  the  peculiarities  of  the  negro  countenance  are  well  known  in 
caricature  ;  but  a  truer  pattern  may  be  seen,  by  those  who  wish  to 
«tudy  it,  any  day  among  the  statues  of  the  Egyptian  rooms  in  the 
British  Museum  :  the  large  gentle  eye,  the  full  but  not  over- 
protruding  lips,  the  rounded  contour,  and  the  good-natured,  easy, 
sensuous  expression.  This  is  the  genuine  African  model ;  one  not 
often,  I  am  aware,  to  be  met  with  in  European  or  American  thorough- 
fares, where  the  plastic  African  too  readily  acquires  the  careful  look 
And  even  the  irregularity  of  the  features  that  surround  him,  but 
which  is  common  enough  in  the  villages  and  fields  where  he  dwells 
After  his  own  fashion,  among  his  people,  moat  common  of  all  in  the 
tranquil  seclusion  and  congenial  climate  of  a  Surinam  plantation. 
There  you  may  find  also  a  type  neither  Asiatic  nor  European,  hut 
•distinctly  African,  with  much  of  independence  and  vigour  in  the 
male  physiognomy,  and  something  that  approaches,  if  it  does  not 
quite  reach,  beauty  in  the  female.  Barneses  and  his  queen  were 
cast  in  no  other  mould.' 

The  Governor  and  ourselves  were  seated  with  becoming  dignity  on 

(I)  I  am  glad  that  to  ksea  and  «o  dUcHminating  ao  obserrsi  ae  the  late  Hr.  Winwood 
Reade  coDCun  with  this  very  opinion;  in  rapport  of  vhich  he  cit«a  the  authority  of 
iAviagtton*  hioueir.— PtA  "African  Bketoh-Book,"  toI.  i.  p.  108. , 
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the  wide  open  balcony  atop  of  tlie  ateps  leading  up  to  the  hall  door, 
thus  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  garden  and  the  people  assembled, 
^mediately  in  front  of  us  was  a  la^;e  flower-bed,  or  rather  a 
labyrinth  of  flower-beds,  among  which  stood,  like  white  goblins  in 
the  moonlight,  the  quaint  statues  before  mentioned,  methodicallv 
arranged  after  the  most  approved  Dutch  style,  and  flanked  by  two 
pieces  of  mimic  artillery,  Sach  was  the  centre-piece,  and  on  either 
side  there  opened  out  a  wide  clear  space,  clean  swept  and  strewn 
with  "  caddy,"  the  usual  white  mixture  of  broken  shell,  coral,  and 
sand,  and  in  each  of  these  spaces  to  right  and  left  a  band  6f 
mnsicians,  or  rather  noise-makers,  squatted  negro-wise  on  the  ground. 
Round  these  centres  of  attraction  the  crowd  soon  gathered  in  a  double 
group,  men  and  women,  all  noisy,  animated,  and  ready  for  the  dance. 
The  moon,  almost  at  the  full,  glittered  bright  overhead,  and  her 
uncertain  light,  while  giving  full  effect  to  the  half- barbaric  picturesque- 
ness  of  attire  and  form  in  the  shiftiiig  eddy  of  white-clad  figares, 
served  also  to  veil  from  too  exact  view  the  defects — and  they  were 
many — in  the  clothes,  ornaments,  and  appearance  of  the  performers. 
Around  the  garden,  and  behind  it,  dark  masses  of  pahn,  almond-tree, 
acacia,  "  saman,"  and  kindred  growths,  rose  against  the  sky,  loftier 
and  denser  in  seeming  than  by  day.  The  whole  formed  an  oval 
picture  of  brightness  and  life  amid  a  dark  and  silent  framework  of 
shadow,  a  scene  part  gay,  part  impressive,  and  very  tropical  above  alL 
The  mnsic,  or  what  did  duty  for  such,  began.  At  first  it  was  of  s 
European  character,  or  rather  travestied  from  European — disu- 
tegrated  quadrilles  and  waltzes  to  no  particular  time.  The  negroes 
around,  shy  as  they  always  are  when  in  the  presence  of  those  whose 
criticisms  they  fear  (for  no  race  is  more  keenly  sensitive  in  regard  to 
ridicule  than  the  African,  except  it  be,  perhaps,  the  semi-African  Arab), 
did  not  at  once  venture  to  put  forth  all  their  prowess,  and  the  perform- 
ance opened  with  a  few  sporadic  couples,  women  dancingwith  women, 
men  poussettiug  to  men,  and  either  seeming  half  ashamed  of  their  own 
audacity.  Sut  as  the  music  continued  and  grew  livelier,  passing 
more  and  more  from  the  imitation -European  to  the  unfeigned  African 
style  of  an  unbroken  monotonous  drone  with  one  ever-recurrinfr 
cadence,  a  mere  continuity  of  clanging  sound,  the  dancers  grew  more 
animated.  New  couples,  in  which  the  proper  interchange  of  sex  was 
observed  by  the  partners,  formed  themselves,  till  at  last  the  larger  group 
— that  on  our  left- — took  up  the  genuine  Ethiopian  dance,  well  known 
in  Oman,  and  witnessed  by  me  there  and  elsewhere  in  the  pleasant 
days,  now  long  since  gathered  to  the  ineffectual  past,  when  the  East 
and  I  were  one.  A  dance  of  life,  where  men  ranged  on  one  side  and 
women  on  tbe  other,  advance,  retreat,  cross,  join  hands,  break  into 
whirling  knots  of  twos  and  fours,  separate,  reform  in  line,  to  blend 
again  into  a  seeming  maze  of  orderly  confusion — a  whirl  of  very 
madness,  yet  with  method  in  it— the  intoxication  of  movement  and 
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■onnd  poured  oat  in  time  and  measure.  He  who  has  witnessed  it,  if 
there  yot  flow  within  his  veins  one  drop  of  that  primal  savage  blood 
vitlnoat  which  manhood  and  womanhood  too  are  not  much  better 
t]iaa  mere  titular  names,  cannot  but  jrield  himself  up  to  the  influence 
of  the  hour,  cannot  but  drink  of  the  bowl,  join  in  the  revel ;  and 
if  any  looker-on  retains  coolneae  enough  to  sneer  or  blame,  why,  let 
each  follow  his  bent ;  but  I  tor  one  had  rather  be  on  the  aide  of 
David  than  of  Hichal,  and  the  former  had  In  the  end,  I  think,  the 
beat  of  the  jest  and  of  the  earnest  too. 

A  Bacchimalian  orgie,  yet  one  in  which  Bacchus  himself  had  no 
share ;  Venus  alone  presided,  and  sufficient  for  all  beside ;  or,  if 
Bacchus  seemed  present  to  her  aid,  it  was  not  he,  but  Cupid  in 
disguise.  Half  an  hour,  an  hour  the  revelry  continued,  while  the 
tumult  grew  every  minute  louder,  and  the  danoe  more  vehement, 
tiU,  with  an  impulse  simultaneous  in  its  suddenness,  the  double 
chorus  broke  up,  and  blending  in  one  confused  mass,  surrounded  his 
Excellency  the  Governor,  while,  amid  shouts,  laughter,  and  huzzas, 
half  a  dozen  sturdy  blacks  caught  him  up  in  their  arms  and  bore  him 
ak>ft  in  triumphal  procession  three  times  round  the  garden,  while 
others  gesticulated  and  pressed  alongside,  others  danced  before,  all 
cheered,  and  we  ourselves,  aroused  iront  our  Africano-Oriental  dream 
by  the  local  significance  of  the  act,  hardly  knew  whether  to  laugh 
or  to  yield  to  the  enthusiasm  of  ih.6  moment.  That  the  Governor, 
though  maintaining  as  far  as  possible  on  appearance  of  passive 
dignity  and  deprecatory  acquiescence,  heartily  enjoyed  the  spon- 
taneous tribute  of  affection  and  loyalty  thus  tumultuously  expressed, 
I  have  no  doubt,  and  so  would  you  have  enjoyed  it,  my  dear  reader, 
had  it  been  offered  you.  Besides,  he  told  me  as  much  when,  after  a 
tremendous  outburst  of  huzzas,  his  living  throne  gently  dissolved 
asunder  and  allowed  him  footing  on  the  ground  again. 

Then  after  a  half-hour's  pause,  congratulations  exchanged,  healths 
drunk,  and  cordial  merriment,  in  which  all  shared  alike — performers, 
spectators,  Europeans,  negroes,  and  the  rest — once  more  to  the  dance, 
hut  now  in  calmer  measure  and  to  a  gentler  tune.  By  this  the  moon, 
nnall  and  dazzling,  rode  high  in  the  purple  heavens,  giving  warning 
of  midnight  near,  when,  escorted  down  to  the  water's  edge  by  those 
whose  sports  we  had  witnessed,  and  perhaps  in  part  shared,  we 
reluctantly  threaded  the  dark  shades  of  the  avenue  river-wards,  and 
re-embarked  on  our  little  steamer,  that  had  yet  to  bear  us  a  mile 
^ther  along  the  current  before  we  reached  the  night's  lodging  and 
rest  prepared  for  us  by  the  district  magistrate,  in  his  large  and 
comfortable  residence  at  Ephrata,  so  the  place  was  named. 

"  I  wished  you  to  see  something  of  our  black  Creoles  as  they  are 
amon^  themselves,"  said  the  Governor,  as  next  morning  we  pursued 
our  downward  way  to  the  river  junction  at  the  Sommelsdyk  Fort, 
and  thence  turned  off  southward  to  explore  the  upper  branch  of  the 
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CoDuneweyne,  which  we  had  on  our  way  up  passed  by  nnvisited. 
Deep  black,  and  much  more  rapid  than  the  Cottica,  its  ouir^it 
flowed  between  noble  forest  scenes,  alternating  with  colfiTated 
spaces  on  either  bank ;  but  few  large  sugar  estates  came  in  view ; 
plantains,  cocoanuts,  cassava,  wiUi  cocoa-boshes  intermixed,  seemed 
the  more  &T0urite  growths.  The  yearly  amount  of  sugar  mana- 
factured  in  this  district  does  not  exceed  one  thousand  hogsheada ; 
the  mills  are  all  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  moved  by  water-pow«r. 
In  general  character,  the  scenery  and  water-eide  objects  of  the 
upper  Commeweyne  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  upper  Cottica, 
and  have  been  sufficiently  described  before ;  a  gradual  diminntion 
of  underwood,  an  increase  of  height  and  girth  in  the  forest  trees, 
and  a  greater  variety  in  ihem  and  in  the  dowering  creepers  that 
interlaced  their  boughs,  being  for  many  miles  up  country  almost 
the  only  distinct  indications  of  approach  to  the  higher  lands  beyond, 
though  the  practised  eye  of  a  naturalist  might  doubtless  detect  many 
significant  varieties  in  the  insects  or  plants  of  the  region. 

And  now,  as  we  slowly  stem  the  liquid  glass,  black  as  jet  yet 
pure  as  crystal,  of  the  strong-flowing  Conuneweyne,  we  remark  (the 
Governor  and  I)  the  evident  and  recent  increase  in  the  number  of 
■mall  plantations,  to  the  detriment — ^though  a  temporary  one  only, 
if  events  run  their  regular  course — of  the  larger  properties.  This 
is  a  necessary  phase  of  free  labour,  and  through  it  the  Surinam 
colony,  like  every  other  of  like  kind,  must  pass  before  it  can  reach 
the  firm  ground  of  seU-sustaining  prosperity.  Till  then,  nothing  is 
solid,  nothing  sure.  Giant  sugar  estates — propped  up  or  absolntoly 
maintained  by  extraneous  capital,  and  excluding  or  dwarfing  into 
comparative  nullity  the  varied  parcel  cultivation  of  local  ownendiip 
and  resources,  are  at  best  magnificent  gambling  speculations,  most 
so  when  the  price  of  their  produce  is  not  stored  up,  but  at  once 
applied  to  widening  the  enclosures,  or  purchasing  some  costly 
refinements  of  improved  machinery.  Establishments  like  these  are 
every  instant  at  the  mercy  of  a  sudden  fluctuation  of  the  market,  of 
a  new  invention,  of  a  tarifl' — ^in  a  word,  they  lie  exposed  to  every 
accident  of  Fortune's  caprice ;  and,  capricious  as  she  is  throughout 
her  whole  domain,  nowhere  is  the  goddess  more  so  than  in  the  com- 
mercial province.  Hence  it  follows  that  they  who  repine  at  the 
lengthening  catalogue  of  five-acre  and  ten-acre  lots — railing  at 
their  cultivators  as  idle  pumpkin-eating  squatters,  and  raising  a 
desponding  moan,  occasionally  an  indignant  howl,  over  the  conse- 
quent withdrawal  of  labour  from  the  flve-hundred  or  thousand-acre 
estates — ^re  not  more  reasonable  in  their  complaints  than  he  who 
should  Ml  foul  of  the  workmen  employed  in  digging  and  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  house,  and  declare  them  to  be  lazy  loons,  and 
their  labour  valueless,  because  they  do  not  at  once  bestow  it 
on  raising  the  second  storey  and  furnishing  the  drawing-room. 
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In  Dutch  Guiana,  taking  Paramaribo,  the  capital,  for  its  centre, 
ire  may  regard  the  rest  of  the  territory  as  made  up,  after  a  rough 
faahion,  of  three  cuncentric  circles.  The  circumference  of  the  inner- 
most one  would,  for  what  concerns  the  east  and  the  districts  we 
hare  now  been  visiting,  pass  through  the  confluence-point  of  the 
Conuneweyne  and  Cottica  Eivers  at  Sommelsdyk  Fort ;  the  second 
would  intersect  through  the  estate  of  La  Pais  on  the  upper  Cottica, 
and  the  corresponding  estate  of  Abendsrust  on  the  upper  Com- 
meweyne ;  the  external  limits  of  the  thiitl  would  be  correlative  with 
those  of  the  colonial  frontier  itself.  Within  the  first  circle,  large 
ostates,  mostly  owned  by  Europeans,  or  at  any  rate  European 
Oieolee,  predominate.  Throughout  the  second  or  intermediate  circle, 
smaller  properties,  mostly  in  the  hands  of  coloured  or  bUck  Creoles, 
are  more  common.  In  the  outermost  space  are  the  villages  and 
ptovieion  grounds,  few  and  far  between,  of  the  Bush-negroes, 
between  whom  and  the  European  landholders  the  dark  Creoles  thus 
ibrm  a  sort  of  link,  social  as  well  as  territorial ;  or,  to  vary  the 
phrase,  a  connecting  medium,  destined,  if  our  conjectures  be  true, 
to  become  ultimately  an  absorbing  one,  not  only  of  the  more  savage 
but  of  the  more  civilised  element  also. 

But  we  are  forgetting  His  Excellency.  "  In  the  labourers  of 
Munnickendam,"  he  continued,  "  you  have  a  fair  sample  of  our  black 
Creoles ;  throughout  the  colony  they  are  everywhere  essentially  the 
same.  Fond  enough,  as  you  have  seen,  of  pleasure  and  amusement, 
when  they  can  get  them ;  but  when  at  work  steftdy,  sober,  willing, 
and,  what  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  all  parties,  without  a  trace  of 
social  or  political  restlessness  in  any  direction.  Their  only  fault  is 
that  there  is  not  enough  of  them,  and,  what  is  worse,  their  numbers 
■do  not  increase." 

Why  not  f  Unhealthy  climate,  some  will  say ;  while  others,  in 
concert  with  a  late  author,  talk  in  bated  breath  of  gross  and  ruinous 
Yices,  rendering  it  a  question  whether  negroes  should  exist  on  the 
earth  at  all  for  a  few  generations  longer ;  and  others  again  find  in 
infanticide  a  third  and  convenient  solution  of  the  question.  Let  us 
look  a  little  closer. 

And  first,  for  the  climate.  Like  British  Guiana,  its  Dutch  name- 
sake is  a  low-lying  plain,  swampy  in  some  places,  forest-grown  in 
others,  and  far  within  the  tropics ;  none  of  them  at  first  sight 
iavourable  conditions  to  salubrity  of  atmosphere.  But  where  fresh 
sea-winds  sweep  over  the  earth  day  and  night  with  scarce  interrupted 
steadiness  from  year's  end  to  yeai^s  end,  an  open  plain  is  healthier  by 
far  than  the  sheltered  valleys  and  picturesque  nooks  of  a  mountainous 
district ;  and  among  tidal  streams  on  a  tidal  coast,  the  marsh-fevers, 
that  render  the  moist  shores  of  the  stagnant  Black  Sea  pool  scarce 
lees  pestilential  than  those  of  Lagos  itself,  find  little  place.  Tropical 
heat,  though  here  it  is  never  excessive,  does  not  certainly  in  the  long 
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run  suit  ^European  realdents ;  and  at  Surinam,  where  79  F.  is 
ihe  yearly  average — the  highest  ever  recorded  being  96  F.  and 
the  lowest  70 — the  climate  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  warm  one. 
Oa  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  experience  of  Africa,  the  negro's 
birthplace,  or  have  seen  how  much  the  black  suffers  in  the  compara- 
tively  moderate  chill  of  winter-season  in  the  northern  West-Indiau 
Islands,  will  hardly  consider  the  heat  of  Dutch  Guiana  to  be  too 
great  for  the  species  that  forms  a  good  four-£fths  of  its  population. 

As  to  the  secoad-iiamed  cause,  or  collection  of  causes  rather,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  author  oi  "  At  Last "  should,  from  ignorance, 
doubtless,  or  prejudice,  have  ever  lent  such  vague  and  baselesB 
c^unmies  the  sanction  of  his  respected  name.  Without  being  either 
a  "  clergyman,"  or  even,  though  an  official,  a  "  police  magistrate,"  I 
have  knowledge  enough  of  negro  characters  and  ways  to  warrant 
me  in  asserting,  and  my  readers  in  believing  the  assertion,  that  what 
is  technically  called  vice  is  among  A&icaQS  nearer  allied  to  philo- 
pTogenitiveness  than  among,  it  may  well  be,  most  other  races ;  and 
without  attempting  to  excuse,  much  less,  as  some  seem  inclined  to 
do,  to  vindicate  the  extreme  laxity  of  their  theory  and  practice  in 
regard  of  connubial  fidelity  or  maiden  virtue,  one  must  allow  that 
their  faults  in  tHese  respects  tend  much  more  directly  to  the  increase 
of  the  population  than  to  its  diminution.  And,  to  have  done  once 
for  all  with  a  topic  the  mention  of  which,  though  unavoidable,  is 
unpleasing,  it  may  here  be  added  that  excess  in  alcoholic  drink — a 
fault  decidedly  opposed,  as  all  who  have  studied  the  subject  know,  to 
the  "  increase  and  multiply  "  of  healthy  Nature — is  rare  among  the 
black  Creoles  of  the  Surinam  capital,  and  rarer  still,  indeed  almost 
unknown,  among  those  of  the  country.     So  much  for  the  second 


A  mere  inspection  of  the  yearly  birth-rate,  averaging  thirty  per 
thousand,  disposes  of  the  third  allegation.  Murdered  children  are 
not  entered  on  parochial  registers,  nor  do  the  numbers  given  leave 
much  margin  for  kindred  crimes  at  an  earlier  stage. 

And  yet  the  annual  death-rate  exceeds  that  of  births  by  at  least 
one  per  cent.,  as  is  stated,  and  this  at  the  best  of  times.  Some  years 
show  two  per  cent.,  or  even  higher.  How  is  this  ?  and  if  neithca* 
climate,  nor  vice,  nor  crime  be  the  cause,  where  is  it  then  to  be 
sought  f 

But  here  let  some  indulgence  be  asked  and  given.  We  are  on 
board  a  pleasure-boat,  and  our  attention  is  being  called  away  every 
moment,  now  to  gaze  on  a  "  tall  tree  by  the  side  of  the  river,  one 
half  of  which  was  in  flames,"  or  rather  flowers  red  as  flames,  and  not 
less  bright,  "  from  the  root  to  the  top,  and  the  other  half  green  and 
in  full  leaf,"  that  might  have  reminded  Geraint  and  Enid  of  their 
Celtic  wonderland ;  now  to  acknowledge  the  shouted  welcome  of 
bright  figures  crowding  to  some  little  landing-place  on  the  way ;  now 
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by  an  opening  vista  of  glittering  plantain  groyes ;  now  by  a  tray  full 
of  glasses  with  appropriate  ooatents  circulating  at  frequent  intervals 
round  tlie  deck.  Amid  interruptions  like  these  it  must  be  admitted 
that  profound  investigations,  statistical  columns,  and  a  marshalled 
array  of  figures  and  facts,  would  be  hardly  less  out  of  place  than  a 
sermon  at  a  masked  ball.  But  it  is  possible  to  say  truth,  and  even 
serious  truth,  without  sennonizing  ;  ridentetn  dicere  vera  and  the  rest. 
We  will  try. 

All  have  heard,  and  all  who  have  not  merely  heard  but  seen  will 
attest,  the  fondness  of  negroes  for  children ;  nor  their  own  children 
only,  but  any,  white,  brown,  or  black — for  children  generically 
taken,  in  a  word.  Demonstrativo  as  is  their  afiection,  it  is  none  the 
less  gentune ;  the  feeling  is  instinctive,  and  the  instinct  itself  is 
hardly  ever  absent  from  among  them.  I  do  not  put  it  forward  as  a 
matter  of  praise,  I  mention  it  as  a  fact.  If  Sir  8.  Baker's  sweeping 
assertion  regarding  I  forget  how  many  negro  tribes,  that  they  have 
among  them  no  acknowledged  fonn  of  worship  of  the  Unknown,  were 
exact,  which  it  is  not,  the  existence,  the  universality  indeed,  of  baby- 
worship  at  any  rate  must  be  allowed,  I  think,  even  by  that  dis- 
tinguished miso-AMcan.  Nor  is  this  species  of  worship  limited  to 
the  mothers  of  the  babies,  or  to  the  womankind  at  large ;  it  is 
practised  in  the  same  degree  by  the  men,  who  are  not  a  whit  behind 
the  women  in  their  love  and  care  of  children,  especially  the 
youngest. 

But  in  the  very  fervour  and  ecstasy  of  her  baby-worship,  the 
negress-mother  persists  in  worshipping  her  little  divinily  irre- 
flectively,  recklessly,  and  by  a  natural  consequence  often 
injuriously,  sometimes  destructively,  to  the  baby-god  itself. 
Heated  from  field-work,  excited,  over-done,  she  returns  in  the 
late  afternoon  to  her  cottage,  and  the  first  thing  she  does  when 
arrived  there  is  to  catch  up  her  little  brown  sprawler  from  the  floor 
and  put  it  to  her  breast.  The  result  needs  no  guessing.  Half  an 
hour  later  she  is  howling  as  only  a  negress  can  howl  over  her  oflE- 
spring,  convulsed  or  dead.  Or  perhaps,  just  as  she  was  about  to 
giro,  in .  more  orderly  fashion,  l^e  nourishment  that  the  infant  has 
been  faintly  waiting  for  some  time  past,  a  friend  comes  in  to  invite 
her  to  a  dance  or  merry-making  close  by.  Off  she  goes,  having 
made  Heaven  knows  what  arrangements  for  the  small  creature's 
wants,  or  it  may  well  be,  in  her  eagerness  for  amusement,  no 
arrangement  at  all ;  purposes  to  come  back  in  an  hour,  stays  away 
until  midnight,  and,  on  her  return  home,  finds  another  midnight, 
the  midnight  that  knows  no  sunrise,  closed  over  her  child.  And 
thns,  and  more.  On  over-feeding,  injudicious  feeding ;  ailments 
misunderstood ;  quack-doctoring — always  preferred  by  the  ignorant 
to  all  other;  on  half-superstitious  usages,  not  less  injurious  than 
silly ;  oa  violent  outbursts  of  passion — the  passions  of  a  negress,  and 
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of  a  negro  too,  are  at  tropical  heat,  their  rage  absolute  phrenzy — 
I  need  not  dwell ; — suppose  what  you  will,  you  will  be  short  of  the 
mark.  But  cease  to  wonder  if,  among  the  most  kindly-hearted,  child- 
loving,  and,  I  may  add,  child-producing  race  in  the  world,  births, 
however  numerous,  are  less  in  oompntation  than  deaths,  if  one-third, 
at  least,  by  statistical  registration — one  full  half,  if  to  its  records  be 
added  unregistered  fact— of  the  negro  children  in  Dutch  Quiana  die 
even  before  they  are  weaned.  The  causes,  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred,  are  those  which  I  have  stated  or  alluded  to,  and  no  other. 
What  ifi,  then,  to  be  done  P  An  evil,  or  rather  an  agglomeration 
of  evils  like  these,  that  threaten  to  cut  down  the  main-stem  of  the 
future,  to  dry  up  the  very  roots,  to  destroy  the  existence  of  the 
colony,  must  be  put  an  end  to,  all  will  agree ;  but  how  P 

There  is  a  remedy,  and  a  very  simple  one,  tried  before,  and 
worth  trying  again.  Let  us  go  back  in  memory  to  the  times  •when 
every  individual  negro  life  meant  so  many  hundred  florins  to  Us 
owner,  when  tbe  suppression  of  the  "  trade  "  had  cut  off  the  supply 
from  without,  and  the  birth  of  every  slave-child  on  the  estate  brought 
a  clear  gain  to  the  planter,  just  as  its  death  represented  an  actual 
and  heavy  loss  hard  to  replace,  not  to  the  parents  only,  but  to  the 
owner  of  parents  and  children  too.  Negroes  and  negresses  might 
be  never  so  unthinking  then,  never  so  reckless  about  what  concerned 
themselves  alone,  but  their  master  took  good  thought  that  they 
should  not  be  careless  where  his  own  interest  was  involved.  And  in 
few  thiuga  was  it  so  closely  involved,  especially  after  the  treaties  of 
1815  and  1819,  as  in  the  preservation  of  infant  life  among  tbe 
labouring  stock,  and  no  precaution  was  neglected  that  could  ensure 
this,  and  supplement  the  defects  of  n^atemal  care.  Many  meana 
were  adopted ;  but  the  chiefest  of  all  was  the  appointment  on  every 
estate  of  one  or  more  of  elderly  women,  appropriately  styled 
"mammas,"  chosen  from  among  the  negresses  themselves,  and 
whose  sole  duty  was  to  watch  each  over  a  given  number  of  infantile 
negroes,  for  whose  proper  care,  nourishment,  and  good  condition 
generally  this  foster-mother  had  to  answer,  and  for  whose  loss,  if 
they  drooped  and  died,  she  was  called  to  strict  account.  The  history 
of  slave  institutions  has  been  not  inappropriately  called  the  "  devil's 
book;"  but  here,  at  any  rate,  is  a  leaf  of  it  worth  taking  out  for 
insertion  in  a  better  volume. 

Now  fill  np  this  outline  project  with  the  proper  colouring  of 
qualifications,  provisos,  regulations,  and  the  remaining  supplemental 
details  of  theory  wrought  out  into  fact,  and  you  will  have  a  scheane 
for  the  preservation  of  infant  negro  life,  or  rather  the  hindrance  of 
its  prodigal  and  ruinous  waste,  more  likely  to  succeed  in  its  object 
than  any  that  I  have  yet  heard  or  seen  in  practice.  Then  combine 
these,  or  similar  measures,  with  a  reasonable  supply  of  the  two 
needful  things,  without  which  neither  Surinam  not  any  other  Traiu- 
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atlantio  colooy  can  prosper,  or,  iDdeed,  exist — capital  and  immigra- 
tion. Not  the  capital  of  o£Bcial  subsidy,  but  of  private  enterprise ; 
nor  tbe  Immigration  of  costly  and  burdensbme  East* Indian  Coolies,  or 
tbe  yet  costlier  and  yet  more  troublesome  Chinese,  but  of  vigorous, 
healthy,  willing  East  Africans,  the  ex-slaves  of  the  Zanzibar  and 
Oman  markets.  Then  put  these  three  requisites  together,  and 
stand  up  and  prophesy  to  Dutch  Ghiiana  what  golden-aged  future 
you  will ;  nor  fear  being  numbered,  in  the  latter  days,  among  the 
ieim  prophets — your  place  will  be  with  the  true. 

The  sea-ebb  has  set  the  dammed-up  waters  of  the  Commeweyne 
at  liberty  to  follow  their  natural  bent,  and  we  fioat  swiftly  down  the 
stream,  admiring,  commenting,  and  enjoying,  now  the  ever-varying, 
ever-recurring  scenes  of  life  and  labour  of  tropical  nature  and 
European  energy,  of  forest,  plantation,  mansion,  cottage,  and  field 
that  every  river  bend  unfolds ;  now  the  "  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul " — a  very  hackneyed  phrase — as  we  go  ;  and  now  more 
eabstantial  feastings,  and  the  B.ow  of  various  compositions,  very  con- 
genial to  the  Dutch  soul  and  body  too,  nor  less  to  the  English.  But 
the  distance  was  considerable,  and  night  looked  down  on  us  with  its 
thousand  starry  eyes  long  before  we  reached  Fort  Amsterdam  and 
the  broad  Surinam  waters.  An  hour  later  we  disembarked  at  the 
Government  stelKng  of  the  silent  capital,  well  pleased  with  our 
river-exoundon  and  with  each  other. 

Not  many  days  after  I  was  riding  out  with  the  Governor  on  the 
high-road — that  is  to  say,  on  the  horse-path,  for  the  true  high-road 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  Guiana,  is  by  water — leading  towards  the 
wooded  regions  of  Para,  south-west  of  Paramaribo,  to  which,  in 
composition  with  some  other  Indian  word,  it  has  given  its  name. 
Ita  inhabitants  are  reckoned,  exclusive  of  Bush-negroes,  at  nearly 
five  thousand ;  they  live  in  villages,  and  occupy  themselves  to  some 
extent  in  sugar  cultivation,  but  generally  in  small  lots,  where  grow 
cocoa,  coffee,  and  plantains ;  indigo  and  tobacco  are  also  among  the 
products  of  the  land.  The  ground  is  well  raised  above  the  water- 
level  — to  the  south,  indeed,  it  becomes  hilly ;  the  foi-est  scenery  is 
said  to  surpass  in  beauty,  as  in  extent,  that  of  any  other  district  in 
the  colony.  "  Ton  can  ride  for  seven  days  in  one  direction  without 
ever  getting  out  of  the  shade,"  said  the  Governor,  as  I  noticed  the 
noble  outskirts  of  the  woods  before  us ;  and  he  urged  on  me,  almost 
as  a  duty,  a  visit  to  Para,  where,  amid  the  small  Creole  proprietors 
and  the  forest-embowered  villages,  he  assured  me  I  should  see 
Surinam  negro  life  to  better  advantage,  witness  greater  comfort  and 
contentment,  act  spectator,  or  sharer,  if  tbe  fancy  took,  of  gayer 
festivities  than  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Cottica  and  at  Munnicken- 
dam.  But  my  hank  of  Surinam  thread  was  too  nearly  spun  out 
already,  and  the  colours  of  other  lands  were  now  about  to  take  its 
place  in  the  &to-woven  twine.  W.  G.  Palobai-b. 
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The  remarks  which  I  renture  to  offer  in  these  pages  od  the  corrupt 
state  of  the  present  spelling  of  English,  and  on  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  connected  with  a  reform  of  English  orthography,  were 
written  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  of  very  long  standing.  Ever  since 
the  publication  of  the  Second  Volume  of  my  Lectures  on  the 
Science  of  Language  in  1863,  where  I  hod  expressed  my  sincere 
admiration  for  the  courage  and  perseverance  with  which  Mr.  Isaac 
Pitman  and  some  of  his  friends,  particularly  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  for  six  years 
his  most  active  associate,  had  fought  the  battle  of  a  reform  in  English 
spelling,  Mr.  Pitman  had  been  requesting  me  to  state  more  expli* 
citly  than  I  had  done  in  my  Lectures  my  general  approval  of  his  life- 
long endeavours.  He  wished  more  particularly  that  I  should  explain 
why  I,  though  by  profession  an  etymologist,  was  not  lightened  by 
the  spectre  of  phonetic  spelling,  while  such  high  authorities  as 
Archbishop  Trench  and  Dean  Alford  had  declared  that  phonetic 
spelling  would  necessarily  destroy  the  historical  and  etj'mological 
character  of  the  English  language. 

ir  I  ask  myself  why  I  put  off  the  fulfilment  of  my  promise  from 
year  to  year,  the  principal  reason  I  find  is,  that  really  I  had  nothing 
more  to  say  than  what,  though  in  few  words,  I  had  said  before. 
Everything  that  can  be  said  on  this  subject  has  been  said  and  well 
said,  not  only  by  Mr.  Pitman,  but  by  a  host  of  writers  and  lecturers, 
among  whom  I  might  mention  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  Dr.  Latham, 
Professors  Haldeman,  "Whitney,  and  Hadley,  Ml-.  Withers,  Mr.  E. 
Jones,  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  and  many  others.  The  whole  matter  is 
no  longer  a  matter  for  argument ;  and  the  older  I  grow,  the  more  I 
feel  convinced  that  nothing  vexes  people  so  much,  and  hardens  them 
in  their  unbelief  and  in  their  dogged  resistance  to  reforms,  as  un- 
deniable facts  and  unanswerable  arguments.  Reforms  are  carried 
by  Time,  and  what  generally  prevails  in  the  end,  are  not  logical 
deductions,  but  some  haphazard  and  frequently  irrational  motives. 
I  do  not  say,  therefore,  with  Dean  Swift,  that  "  there  is  a  degree  of 
corruption  wherein  some  nations,  as  bad  as  the  world  is,  will  proceed 
to  an  amendment ;  till  which  time  particular  men  should  be  qniet." 
On  the  contrary,  I  feel  convinced  that  practical  reformers,  like  Mr. 
Pitman,  should  never  slumber  nor  steep.  They  should  keep  their 
grievances  before  the  public  in  season  and  out  of  season.  They 
should  have  their  lamps  burning,  to  be  ready  whenever  the  right 
time  comes.  They  should  repeat  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again,  undismayed  by  indifTerence,  ridicule,  contempt,  and  all  the 
other  weapons  which  the  lazy  world  knows  so  well  how  to  employ 
against  those  who  venture  to  disturb  its  peace.  I  myself,  however, 
am  not  a  practical  reformer ;  least  of  all  in  a  mattor  which  concerns 
Englishmen  only — viz.,  the  spelling   of  the  English  language.    I 
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fihould  much  rather,  therefore,  have  left  the  fight  to  othera,  content 
■with  being  merely  a  looker  on.  But  when  I  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  England  my  conscience  smote  me.  Though  I  had  not 
actnally  given  a  pledge,  I  remembered  how  again  and  again  I  had 
said  to  Mr.  Pitman  that  I  would  much  rather  keep  than  make  a 
promise ;  and  though  overwhelmed  with  other  work  at  the  time,  I 
felt  that  before  my  departure  I  ought,  if  possible,  to  satisfy  Mr. 
Pitman's  demands.  The  article  was  written ;  and  though  my  own 
plans  have  since  been  changed,  and  I  remain  at  Oxford,  it  may  as 
well  be  published  in  discharge  of  a  debt  which  has  been  for  some  time 
heavy  on  my  conscience. 

What  I  wish  most  strongly  to  impress  on  my  readers  is  that  I  do 
not  write  &s  an  advocate.  I  am  not  an  agitator  for  phonetic  reform 
in  England.  My  interest  in  the  matter  is,  and  always  has  been, 
purely  theoretical  and  scientific.  Spelling  and  the  reform  of  spelling 
are  problems  which  concern  every  student  of  the  science  of  language. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  the  language  be  EngUsh,  G^erman,  or 
Dutch.  In  every  written  language  the  problem  of  reforming  its 
antiquated  spelling  must  sooner  or  later  arise ;  and  we  must  form 
aome  clear  notion  whether  anything  can  be  done  to  remove  or  alle- 
viate a  complaint  inherent  in  the  very  life  of  language.  If  my 
friends  tell  me  that  the  idea  of  a  reform  of  spelling  is  entirely 
Quixotic,  that  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  try  to  influence  a  whole 
nation  to  surrender  its  historical  orthography  and  to  write  phone- 
tically, I  bow  to  their  superior  wisdom  as  men  of  the  world.  But 
as  I  am  not  a  man  of  the  world,  but  rather  on  observer  of  the  world, 
my  interest  in  the  subject,  my  convictions  as  to  what  is  right  and 
wrong,  remain  just  the  same.  It  is  the  duty  of  scholars  and  phUo- 
sopbers  not  to  shrink  &om  holding  and  expressing  what  men  of  the 
world  call  Quixotic  opinions ;  for,  if  I  read  the  history  of  the  world 
rightly,  the  victory  of  reason  over  unreason,  and  the  whole  progress  of 
our  race,  have  generally  been  achieved  by  such  fools  as  ourselves  "rush- 
ing in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  till  after  a  time  the  track  becomes 
beaten,  and  even  angels  are  no  longer  afraid.  I  hold,  and  have  con- 
fessed much  more  Quixotic  theories  on  language  than  this  belief,  that 
what  has  been  done  before  by  Spaniards  and  Dutchmen — what  is  at 
this  very  moment  being  done  by  Germans,  viz.,  to  reform  their  corrupt 
spelling — may  be  achieved  even  by  Englislunen  and  Americans. 

I  have  expressed  my  belief  that  the  time  will  come  when  not  only 
the  various  alphabets  and  systems  of  spelling,  but  many  of  the  lan- 
guages themselves  which  are  now  spoken  in  Europe,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  will  have  to  be  improved  away  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  and  abolished.  Knowing  that  nothing  rouses  the  ire  of 
a  Welshman  or  a  Gael  so  much  as  to  assert  the  expediency,  nay, 
necessity,  of  suppressing  the  teaching  of  their  languages  at  school,  it 
seems  madness  to  hint  that  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  every  child  bom 
in  Holland,  in  Portugal,  or  in  Denmark — nay,  in  Sweden  and  even 
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in  Kuseia — if,  instead  of  learning  a  language  vhich  is  for  life  a 
barrier  between  tbem  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  tbey  were  at  once  to 
learn  one  of  the  great  historical  languages  wbich  confer  intellectual 
and  social  fellowship  with  the  whole  world.  If,  as  a  first  step  in  the 
right  direction,  four  languages  only,  viz.,  English,  French,  Oerman, 
Italian  (or,  possibly,  Spanish),  were  taught  at  school,  the  saving  of 
time — and  what  is  more  precious  than  time  ? — would  be  infinitely 
greater  than  what  has  been  effected  by  railways  and  telegraphs.  But 
I  know  that  no  name  in  any  of  the  doomed  languages  would  be  too 
strong  to  stigmatise  such  folly.  We  should  be  told  that  a  Japanese 
only  coutd  conceive  such  an  idea ;  that  for  a  people  deliberately  to 
give  up  its  language  was  a  thing  never  heard  of  before ;  that  a  nation 
would  cease  to  be  a  nation  if  it  changed  its  language ;  that  it  would, 
in  &ct,  commit  "  the  happy  dispatch,"  d  la  JaponaUe,  All  thia  may 
be  true,  but  I  still  hold  that  language  is  meant  as  an  instrument  of 
communication,  and  that,  in  the  struggle  for  life,  the  most  efficient 
instrument  of  communication  must  certainly  cany  the  day,  as  long  as 
natural  selection,  or,  as  we  formerly  called  it,  reason,  rules  the  woild. 
To  return,  however,  to  the  problem,  to  the  solution  of  which  Mr. 
Pitman  has  devoted  the  whole  of  his  active  life,  let  me  say  again 
that  my  interest  in  it  is  purely  philological ;  or,  if  you  like,  historicaL 
The  problem  which  has  to  be  solved  in  England  is  not  a  new  one, 
nor  an  isolated  one.  It  ocours  again  and  again  in  the  history  of  every 
language ;  in  fact,  it  must  occur.  When  languages  are  reduced  to 
writing,  they  are  at  first  written  phonetically,  though  always  in  a 
very  rough  and  ready  manner.  One  dialect,  that  of  the  dominant, 
the  literary  or  priestly,  class,  is  generally  selected ;  and  the  spelling, 
once  adopted,  becomes  in  a  very  short  time  traditional  and  authori- 
tative. What  took  place  thousands  of  years  ago,  we  can  see  taking 
place,  if  we  like,  at  the  present  moment.  A  missionary  in  the 
island  of  Mangaia,  the  Bev.  W.  CK11,  first  introduced  the  art  of 
writing  among  his  converts.  He  learnt  their  language,  at  least  one 
dialect  of  it,  he  translated  part  of  the  Bible  into  it,  and  adopted,  of 
necessity,  a  phonetic  spelling.  That  dialect  is  gradually  becoming 
the  recognised  literary  language  of  the  whole  island,  and  his  spelling 
is  taught  at  school.  Other  dialects,  however,  continue  to  be 
spoken,  and  they  may  in  time  influence  the  literary  dialect.  For 
the  present,  however,  the  missionary  dialect,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
natives  themselves,  and  the  missionary  spelling,  rule  supreme,  and  it 
will  be  some  time  before  a  spelling  reform  is  wanted  out  there. 

Among  the  more  ancient  nations  of  Europe,  not  only  does  the 
pronnnciation  of  a  language  maintain  its  inherent  dialectic  variety, 
and  fluctuate  through  the  prevalence  of  provincial  speakers,  but 
the  whole  body  of  a  language  changes,  while  yet  the  spelling,  once 
adopted  in  public  documents,  and  taught  to  children,  remains  for  a 
long  time  the  same.  In  early  times,  when  literature  was  in  its 
infancy,  when  copies  of  books  could  easily  be  counted,  and  when  the 
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norma  acrihendi  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons,  the  difficulty  of 
adapting  the  writing  to  the  ever  varying  proQunciatton  of  a  hin- 
'gnage  was  comparatively  small.  We  see  it  when  we  compare  the' 
Latin  of  early  Roman  inscriptions  with  the  Latin  of  Cicero,  We 
know  from  Cicero  himself  that  when  he  settled  among  the  patricians 
of  Kome,  he  had  on  some  small  points  to  change  both  his  pronuncia- 
tion and  fais  spelling  of  Latin.  The  reform  of  spelling  was  a 
favourite  subject  with  Roman  scholars,  and  even  emperors  were  not 
too  proud  to  dabble  in  inventing  new  letters  and  diacritical  signs. 
The  difficulty,  however,  never  assumed  serious  proportions.  The 
email  minority  of  people  who  were  able  to  read  and  write  pleased 
themselves  as  best  they  could,  and,  by  timely  ooncessions,  prevented  a 
complete  estrangement  between  the  written  and  the  spoken  language. 
Then  came  the  time  when  Latin  ceased  to  be  Latin,  and  the 
vulgar  dialects,  euch  as  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  took  its  place. 
At  that  time  the  spelling  was  again  phonetic,  though  here  and  there 
tinged  by  reminiscences  of  Latin  spelling.  There  was  much  variety, 
but  considering  how  limited  the  literary  intercourse  must  have  been 
between  different  parts  of  France,  Spain,  or  Italy,  it  is  surprising 
that  on  the  whole  there  should  have  been  so  much  uniformity  in  the 
spelling  of  these  modem  dialects.  A  certain  local  and  individual 
freedom  of  spelling,  however,  was  retained ;  and  we  can  easily  detect 
in  medieval  MSS.  the  spelling  of  literate  and  illiterate  writers,  the 
hand  of  the  learned  cleric,  the  professional  clerk,  and  the  layman. 

The  great  event  which  forms  a  decisive  epoch  in  the  history 
of  spelling  is  the  introduction  of  printing.  With  printed  books, 
and  particularly  with  printed  biblee,  scattered  over  the  country, 
the  spelling  of  words  became  rigid  and  universally  binding.  Some 
languages,  such  as  Italian,  were  more  fortunate  than  others  in 
baving  a  more  rational  system  of  spelling  to  start  with.  Some, 
^^ain,  like  German,  were  able  to  make  timely  concessions,  while 
others,  such  as  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  French,  had  Academies  to  hcdp 
them  at  critical  periods  of  their  history.  The  most  unfortunate  in 
all  these  respects  was  English.  It  started  with  a  Latin  alphabet,  the 
pronunciation  of  which  was  unsettled,  and  which  had  to  be  applied 
to  a  Teutonic  language.  After  this  firsi  phonetic  compromise  it  had 
to  pass  through  a  confused  system  of  spelling,  half  Saxon,  half 
iNorman  ;  half  phonetic,  half  traditional.  The  history  of  the  spell- 
ing, and  even  of  the  pronimciation,  of  English,  in  its  passage  from 
Anglo-Saxon  to  middle  and  modem  English,  has  lately  been  studied 
with  great  snccees  hy  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Sweet.  I  must  refer  to 
their  books,  "On  Early  English  Pronunciation,"  and  "On  the 
History  of  English  Sounds,"  which  contain  a  wealth  of  illustration 
almost  bewildering.  And  even  after  'English  reaches  the  period  of 
printing,  the  confusion  is  by  no  means  terminated ;  on  the  contrary, 
for  a  time  it  is  greater  than  ever.'  How  this  came  to  pass  has  been 
<1)  The  pnmDnn  it  wm  apelt  in  eight  diffemit  vaj^  hj  Tfndsle,  thiu,  Ay(,  lyU,  Hit, 
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well  illiiBtrated  hj  Mr.  Utash  in  hiB  cKc^aUt  "  Lectioes  on  tbe 
English  Language,"  p.  687,  seq.  Wtat  ve  now  call  the  estaUishect 
system  of  EDglish  orthograpliy  may,  in  the  main,  he  traced  hack  to 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  to  the  still  more  ca[Hicioa6  sway  exercised 
hy  large  printing-offices  and  puhlishere.  It  is  true  that  the  evil 
of  printing  carried  to  a  certain  extent  its  own  remedy.  If  the 
spelling  became  unchangeable,  the  language  itself,  too,  was,  by 
means  of  a  printed  liteiature,  checked  considerably  in  its  natoral 
growth  and  its  dialectic  variety.  Nevertheless  English  has  changed 
since  the  invention  of  printing ;  English  is  changing,  though  by 
imperceptible  degrees,  even  now;  and  if  we  compare  Englidi  a* 
spoken  with  English  as  written,  they  seem  almost  like  two  different 
languages ;  as  different  as  Latin  is  &om  Italian. 

This,  no  douht,  is  a  national  misfortune,  but  it  is  inevitable.  Little 
as  we  perceive  it,  language  is,  and  always  must  he,  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation ;  and  whether  within  hundreds  or  within  thousands  of 
years,  all  living  languages  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  th« 
difficulty  which  in  England  stares  us  in  the  face  at  presrait. 
"What  shall  we  do?"  ask  our  friends.  There  is  our  whole 
national  literstore,  they  say  ;  our  Ehraries  actually  bursting  with 
books  and  newspapers.  Are  all  these  to  be  thrown  away  ?  Are  all 
valuable  books  to  be  retniated  ?  Are  we  ourselves  to  unlearn  what  we 
have  learnt  with  so  much  trouble,  and  what  we  have  taught  to  our 
children  with  greater  trouble  still  ?  Are  we  to  sacrifice  all  that  is 
historical  in  our  language,  and  sink  down  to  the  low  level  of  the 
Ftmetk  Nua  ?  I  could  go  on  multiplying  these  questions  till  even 
those  men  of  the  world  who  now  have  only  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder 
for  the  reformers  of  spelling,  should  say,  "  We  had  no  idea  how 
strong  our  position  really  is." 

But  with  all  that,  ^e  problem  remains  unsolved.  What  are 
peoide  to  do  when  langoage  and  pronunciation  change,  while  thnr 
spelling  is  declared  to  be  unchsngeable  ?  It  is,  I  beUeve,  hardly 
necessary  that  I  should  prove  how  corrupt,  effete,  and  utterly  irra- 
tional the  present  ^stem  of  spelling  is,  for  no  one  seems  inclined 
to  deny  all  that.  I  shall  only  quote,  therefore,  the  judgment  (^ 
one  man,  the  late  Bishop  Thirlwall,  a  man  who  never  used  ex- 
aggerated language.  "  I  look,"  he  says,  "  upon  the  established 
system,  if  an  accidental  custom  may  be  so  called,  as  a  mass  of 
anomalies,  the  growth  of  ignorance  and  chance,  equally  repugnant 
to  good  taste  and  to  common  sense.  But  I  am  aware  that  the 
public  cling  to  these  anomalies  with  a  tenacity  proportioned  to  thdr 
absurdity,  and  are  jealous  of  all  encroachment  on  ground  oonse- 
crated  by  prescription  to  the  free  play  of  blind  caprice." 

hitt,  it,  ill,  yt,  ytt.  Another  author  apelt  tongue  in  Uie  followinK  ways:  timg,  toy, 
tungt,  toage,  touage.  Tii»  word  h4ad  was  Tuiously  spelt  Ac^  t««A,  htit,  ktfedt.  lie 
epelliugs  ebay,  turvay,  pray,  vail,  vain,  are  oflen  used  fbr  oi*!/,  aareg,  prty,  Mil,  lua. 
Ou  and  Du  are  used  indifferently. 
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It  m&j  he  useful,  however,  to  quote  the  testimonialB  of  practical 
men  in  order  to  ahov  that  this  system  of  spelling  has  really  become 
ene  of  the  greatest  national  misfortunes,  swallowing  up  millions  of 
money  every  year,  and  blighting  all  attempts  at  national  education. 
Mr.  £dward  Jones,  a  schoolmaster  of  great  experience,  having  then 
the  superintendence  of  the  Hibernian  Schools,  Liverpool,  wrote  in 
Hie  year  1868 : — 

"The  Govenmieut  has  for  the  last  twenty  years  taken  education 
under  its  care.  They  divided  the  subjects  of  instruction  into  six 
grades.  -The  highest  point  that  was  attempted  in  the  Oovemment 
schools  was  that  a  pupil  should  he  able  to  read  with  tolerable  case 
and  expression  a  passage  from  a  newspaper,  and  to  spell  the  sume 
with  a  tolerable  amount  of  accuracy." 

Let  us  look  at  the  results  as  they  appear  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  1870-71 : — 

Schools  or  DepartmeDts  under  separate  bead  teadkers  in 
England  and  Wales  inspected  during  the  year  ending 
Angust  31,  1870 15,287 

CerUficated,  aeeiatant,  and  pupil  toaoberB  employed  in 

tbeee  schoolH 28,033 

Scholars  in  daily  average  attendance  througliout  the  year     1,168,081 

Scholars  present  on  the  day  oC  inspection  ....     l,473,88it 

Scholars  presented  for  examination  ;— 

Under  ten  years  of  age        ....      473,444 
Over  ten  years  of  age  .'        .        .  .      292,144 

765,588 

Scholars'presented  for  Standard  TI. : — 

Under  t«n  years  of  age        ....  22T 

Over  ten  years  of  age 32,953 

33,18(1 

Scholars  who  passed  in  Standard  VI. : — 

1.  Beading  a  short  paragraph  from  a  newspaper        .  30,939 

2.  Writing  the  same  from  dictation    ....  27,989 

3.  Arithmetic 22,839 

Therefore,  less  than  one  scholar  for  each  teacher,  and  less  than  two 
scholars  for  each  school  inspected,  reached  Standard  VI. 

In  1873  the  state  of  things,  according  to  the  official  returns  of  the 
Education  Department,  was  much  the  same.  First  of  all,  there  ought 
to  have  been  at  school  4,600,000  children  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  thirteen.  The  number  of  children  on  the  register  of  inspected 
schools  was  2,218,598.  Out  of  that  number,  about  200,000  leave 
school  annually,  their  education  being  supposed  to  be  finished.  Out 
of  these  200,000,  ninety  per  cent,  leave  without  reaching  the  Gth 
Standard,  eighty  per  cent,  without  reaching  the  5th,  and  sixty  per 
cent,  without  reaching  the  4th  Standard, 

The  report  for  1874-75  shows  an  increase  of  children  on  the  books, 
but  the  proportion  of  children  passing  in  the  various  standards  is 
substantially  the  same.  (See  "Popular  Education,"  by  E.Jones,  B.A., 
an  ex-schoolmaster,  1875.)     It  is  calculated  that  for  such  results  as 
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tbese  the  country,  whether  hj  taxation  or  by  voluntary  contributions, 
pays  annually  nearly  £3,500,000. 

According  to  tlie  same  authority,  Mr.  E.  Jones,  it  now  takes  from 
six  to  seven  years  to  learn  the  arts  of  reading  and  spelling  with  a  £air 
degree  of  intelligence — i.e.,  ahout  2,000  hours;  and  to  many  minds 
the  difficulties  of  orthography  are  insurmountable.  The  bulk  of  the 
children  pass  through  the  Government  sdtools  without  having 
acquired  the  ability  to  read  with  ease  and  intelligence. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  young  men  and  women  from 
thirteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  in  the  factories  of  Sirmingham,  it  was 
proved  that  only  fonr  and  a  half  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  a  simple 
sentence  from  an  ordinary  school-book  with  intelligence  and  accuracy. 

This  applies  to  the  lower  classes.  But  with  regard  to  the  higher 
classes  the  case  seems  almost  worse  ;  for  Dr.  Morell,  in  his  "  Manual 
of  Spelling,"  asserts  that  out  of  1,072  failures  in  the  Civil  Service 
examinations,  1,866  candidates  were  plucked  for  spelling. 

So  much  for  the  pupils.  Among  the  teachers  themselves  it  was 
found  in  America  that  out  of  one  hundred  common  words,  the  best 
speller  among  the  eighty  or  ninety  teachers  examined  failed  in  one, 
some  prize-takers  failed  in  four  or  five,  and  some  others  missed  ovct 
forty.  The  Deputy  Stato  Superintendent  declared  that  on  an  average 
the  teachers  of  the  State  would  fail  in  spelling  to  the  extent  of 
twenty-five  per  cent. 

What,  however,  is  even  more  serious  than  all  this  is,  not  the  great 
waste  of  time  in  learning  to  read,  and  the  almost  complete  failure  in 
national  education,  hut  the  actual  mischief  done  by  subjecting  young 
minds  to  the  illogical  and  tedious  drudgery  of  learning  to  read  English 
as  spelt  at  present.  Everything  they  have  to  learn  in  reading  (or 
pronunciation)  and  spelling  is  irrational ;  one  rule  contradicts  the  other, 
and  each  statement  has  to  be  accepted  simply  on  authority,  and  with  a 
complete  disregard  of  all  those  rational  instincts  which  lie  dormant  in 
the  child,  and  ought  te  be  awakened  by  every  kind  of  healthy  exercise. 

I  know  there  are  persons  who  can  defend  anything,  and  who  hold 
that  it  is  due  to  this  very  discipline  that  the  English  character  is 
what  it  is :  that  it  retains  respect  for  authority ;  that  it  does  not 
require  a  reason  for  everything;  and  that  it  does  not  admit  that  what 
is  inoonceivable  is  therefore  impossible.  Even  English  orthodoxy  hss 
been  traced  back  to  that  bidden  source,  because  a  child  accustomed  to 
believe  that  t,h,o,u,g,h,  is  though,  anitiiat  t,  b,  r,o,u,g,h,  is  through, 
would  afterwards  believe  anything.  It  may  be  so;  still  I  doubt 
whether  even  such  objects  would  justify  such  means.  Lord  Lytton 
says,  "A  more  lying,  round-ahou^  puzzle-headed  delusion  than  that 
by  which  we  confuse  the  clear  instincts  of  truth  in  our  accursed  system 

of  spelling  was  never  concocted  by  the  father  of  falsehood 

How  can  a  system  of  education  flourish  that  begins  by  so  monstrous 
a  falsehood,  which  the  sense  of  hearing  suffices  to  contradict?" 

The  question,  then,  that   will   have  to   be  answered   sooner  or 
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later  is  this  : — Can  this  unsystematic  system  of  epelliog  English  bo 
allowed  to  go  on  for  ever  f  Is  every  English  child,  as  compared 
with  other  children,  to  be  mulcted  in  two  or  three  years  of  bis  life 
in  order  to  learn  it  ?■  Are  the  lower  classes  to  go  through  school 
without  learning  to  read  and  write  their  own  language  IntelligenUy  P 
And  is  the  country  to  pay  millions  every  year  for  this  utter  failure 
of  national  education  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  state  of  things 
will  be  allowed  to  continue  for  ever,  particularly  as  a  remedy  is  at 
hand — a  remedy  that  has  now  been  tested  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  and  that  has  answered  extremely  well.  I  mean  Mr.  Pitman's 
system  of  phonetic  writing,  as  applied  to  English. 

I  give  his  alphabet,  which  comprehends  the  thirty-eight  broad 
typical  sounds  of  the  English  language,  and  assigns  to  each  a  definite 
sign.  With  these  thirty-eight  signs,  English  can  be  written 
rationally  and  read  easily ;  and,  what  is  most  important,  it  has  been 
proved  by  an  experience  of  many  years,  by  numerous  publications, 
and  by  practical  experiments  in  teaching  both  children  and  adults, 
that  such  a  system  as  Mr.  Pitman's  is  perfectly  practical. 

Thb  Phosbtic  Alphabet. 
The  phonetic  letters  in  the  first  column  are  pronounced  like  the 
italic  letters  in  the  words  that  follow.     The  last  column  contains 
the  names  of  the  letters. 


CONSONANTS. 
Mutes. 


T    t 
D   d 

J    J 

K  k 

G  g 

Co 
F    f 
V  v 
K  i 

a.  a 

S    s 
Z    z 

7     ^ 

2   3 

Mm 

N  n 


rope pa 

roAe bi 

fii/e ti 

iade di 

etch ce 

edge jc 

lee^ ke 

lea^rue. . .  ge 


sVe 

save. . . . 
wreaih,. 
wrea/Ae, 
hi» 

vicious . . 
vmon. . . 
Natab. 


Liquids. 
L  1  {all..^ 
R  r     nre... 


Coaleicents. 

W  w     wet 

Y  y     sret 

Aspirate. 
H  h     Aay 


E  e 

e  e 

I    i 

T,  J 
O  o 
Q  o 
'S  3 
O  <t 
V  u 
VJxn 


am.. . 
alms . 
eU... 
ale. . . 

m.... 

eel... 
on.. . . 
all.... 
up..., 
ope . . . 
fwll. . . 
food . . 


DiPHTHONos :    ^  i,     Ti  u,    OU  0 
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Sfeciuem  of  Phonetic  Pbiktiso. 

Oy  let  yirz  de  hwl  ssbjekt  ov  F^netiks  haz  bin  teken  Tp  wid  io- 
krist  ardor  bj  sjentifik  mea,  and  asolts  hav  bia  med  [spoa  4e  komoo 
"  e£it  and  kor?fpt  spelit)  "]  bi  ^1  difereut  armiz,  filolojiats,  fiziolojisto, 
aud  msiJemati/anz. 

t  ot  Dot  tu  mnit  lur  tu  meajon  de  Tali^abel  serrisez  renderd  b| 
&az  bxa,  for  nirli  twenti  yirzj  bav  bin  leborii]  in  Iggland  tu  tsm  de 
rezslts  OT  sjeatifik  reserg  tu  praktikal  us,  in  devizii)  and  propa^tig 
a  nvi  sistem  ot  "  Brif  Eitig  and  trui  Spelig,"  best  ntm  sndei  de  nsm 
OT  de  Fhneiik  Reform,  i  am  far  from  snderrEtii)  de  difiksltiz  dat 
stand  in  de  ve  ot  ssq  a  reform,  and  j  am  not  bo  saggwin  az  tu  indslj 
in  eni  hops  ot  sii;)  it  karid  for  de  nekat  M  or  fcrr  jeneie/onz.  Brt 
i  £il  konTiost  ot  de  tnul  and  rizonabehies  ot  de  prinsipelz  on  whi; 
d&t  reform  rests,  and  az  de  inuet  regard  for  trm)  aud  rizon,  honerer 
dormant  or  timid  at  tjmz,  haz  olwez  pruiTd  irrezistibel  in  de  ^id, 
eneblii)  men  tu  part  wid  ol  de  bffld  mtrst  dir  and  sskred,  wheder  kora 
loz,  or  Stq,art  djnastiz,  or  pepal  l^ets,  or  hjden  jdolzj  \  dout  not  dat 
de  e£it  and  korspt  orifografi  wil  fol?  in  der  tsm.  Nejonz  bav  befsr 
nou  ^enjd  dsr  niimerikal  6gncz,  der  leterz,  der  kronoloji,  der  veta  and 
mejiirz ;  and  do  Mr  Pitman  rae  not  Ut  tu  ai  de  rezslts  ot  hiz  per- 
sevirii)  and  disinterested  ekzerjonz,  it  rekwjrz  n<7  prc^etik  poner  tu 
persiy  dat  vbot  at  prezent  iz  pui-pmd  bi  de  meni,  wil  mek  its  we  in 
de  end,  snles  met  h\  tn^ments  Btro;)ger  dan  doz  bidertu  leveld  at  4e 
Fhnelik  Nyz.  Wsn  argiiment  whig  mit  bi  sspozd  tu  we  wid  de  etq- 
dent  ot  laiigwg,  nsmli,  de  obskiirtjon  ov  de  etimolojikal  strsktur  or 
wyrdz,  j  kanot  konsider  veri  formidabel.  3e  prffnanaie/on  ot  lag- 
gwejez  ^enjez  akordir)  tu  fikst  loz,  de'spelig  iz  ^enjd  in  de  most  arbi- 
trari  maner,  str  dat  if  our  spelii)  folerd  de  prerasnsiejon  ov  w^trds,  it 
wud  in  rialiti  bi  a  grcter  help  tu  de  kritikal  BtiideQt  ot  laggwej  dan 
de  prezent  anserten  and  snsjentifik  med  ov  qtig. — Sfaks  M^fcr'z 
Sekorid  Siriz  ov  "  Lektyrz  on  de  Siens  ov  Lajfgwej,"  dtliverd  at  (fc 
Roial  Irutityfon,  Lundon,  1863. 

Now  I  ask  any  intelligent  reader  who  does  not  think  that  eTery- 
thing  new  and  strange  is,  ipso  facto,  ridiculous  and  absurd,  whether, 
after  a  few  days'  practice,  he  or  she  would  not  read  and  write 
English,  according  to  Mr.  Pitman's  system,  with  perfect  ease  ?  Of 
course  it  takes  more  than  fire  minutes  to  master  it,  and  more  than 
fiye  minutes  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  merits.  But  admitting  evra 
that  people  of  a  certain  age  should  find  this  new  alphabet  trouble- 
some, we  must  not  forget  that  no  reform  can  be  carried  without  a 
generation  or  two  of  martyrs ;  and  what  true  reformers  hay©  to  think 
of  ie  not  themselves,  but  those  who  come  after  them — those,  in  fact, 
who  are  now  growing  up  to  inherit  hereafter,  whether  they  like  it  or 
not,  all  the  good  and  all  the  evil  which  we  choose  to  leave  to  them. 

It  might  be  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Pitman's  system,  being 
entirely  phonetic,  is  too  radical  a  reform,  and  that  many  and  the 
worst  irregularities  in  Englbh  spelling  could  be  removed  without 
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going  quite  so  far.  The  principle  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread  is  not  without  some  truth,  and  in  many  cases  we  know  that  a 
policy  of  compromise  has  been  productive  of  very  good  resulta. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  half-hearted  policy  has  often  retarded  a 
real  and  complete  reform  of  existing  abuses ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
reform  of  spelling,  I  almost  doubt  whether  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  half  measures  are  not  as  great  as  the  difficulties  of  carrying  a 
-complete  reform.  If  the  world  is  not  ready  for  reform,  let  ua  wait. 
It  seema  far  better,  and  at  all  events  &r  more  honest,  to  wait  till  it 
is  ready  than  io  carry  the  reluctant  world  with  you  a  little  way,  and 
then  to  find  that  all  the  impnlsiTe  force  is  spent,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  abuses  established  on  firmer  ground  than  ever. 

Mr.  Jonea,^  who  represents  the  conciliatory  reformers  of  spelling, 
"Would  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate  scheme  of  spelling  reform,  in 
"which,  by  observing  analogy  and  following  precedent  in  altering 
A  oomparatively  small  number  of  words,  it  would  be  possible  to 
simplify  orthography  to  a  considerable  extent  without  applying  any 
new  principle,  or  introducing  new  letters,  and  yet  to  reduce  the 
time  and  labour  in  teaching  reading  and  spelling  by  at  least  one- 
half.  It  might  at  all  events  be  possible  to  settle  the  spelling  of  those 
two  to  three  thousand  words  which  at  present  are  spelt  differently 
by  different  authorities.  This  scheme,  advocated  by  Mr.  Jones,  is 
certainly  very  clever ;  and  if  it  had  a  chance  of  success,  I  myself 
should  consider  it  a  great  step  in  advance.  My  only  doubt  is 
whether,  in  a  case  like  this,  a  small  measure  of  reform  would  be 
•carried  more  easily  than  a  complete  reform.  It  is  different  in 
German,  where  the  disease  has  not  spread  so  far.  Here  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  Government  to  consider  the  question  of  a  reform 
of  spelling  has  declared  in  favour  of  some  such  moderate  principles 
as  Mr.  Jones  advocates  for  English.  In  English,  however,  the  diffi- 
culty lies  in  changing  anything ;  and  if  the  principle  of  any  change 
is  once  admitted,  it  would  really  be  easier,  I  believe,  to  begin  de  novo 
than  to  change  something,  and  leave  the  rest  unchanged. 

Let  us  now  see  how  Mr.  Pitman's  or  any  similar  system  of 
phonetic  writing  bos  worked  where  it  has  been  put  to  the  test. 

Mr.  yfm.  White  writes : — "  I  speak  from  experience.  I  have 
tangbt  poor  children  in  (Glasgow  to  read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
.after  a  course  of  exercises  extending  over  no  more  than  six  hours." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  some  time  ago 
-by  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Colboume,  manager  of  the  Dorset  Bank  at 
fitourminster,  to  a  friend  of  his,  a  schoolmaster.     He  says : — ' 

"My  little  Sidnev,  who  ia  now  a  few  months  more  than  four  years  old, 
will  read  any  phonetio  book  without  the  eljgrhtest  hesitation ;  the  bardjest  oamea 
or  the  longest  words  in  the  Old  or  New  Teatament  form  no  obstacle  to  bim. 
And  how  long  do  you  think  it  took  me — for  I  am  his  teacher — to  impart  to 
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him  this  powei  P  Why,  something  less  tluui  eight  houre  I  You  ma;  belis¥» 
it  or  not  as  70a  like,  but  I  am  coofidect  that  not  more  than  th&t  amovtnt  of 
time  was  spent  on  Mm,  and  that  was  in  snatches  of  five  minutes  at  a  time, 
while  tea  was  getting  readj.  I  know  jou  will  be  inclined  to  say,  '  All  that 
ia  Teiy  well,  but  what  is  the  use  of  reading  phonetic  books  P  he  is  still  as  fiw 
off,  and  may  be  hrther,  from  leading  romanic  books.'  But  in  this  70U  ai* 
nistakeA.  Take  another  example.  His  uext  elder  brother,  a  boy  of  six.  years, 
has  had  a  phonetic  education  so  fur.  What  ia  the  consequence  P  Why,  read- 
ing in  the  first  stage  waa  so  delightful  and  easy  a  tiling  to  him,  that  he  taught 
himself  to  read  romanically,  and  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find  one  boy 
in  twenty,  of  a  corresponding  age,  that  could  read  half  so  well  as  he  csu  in  any 
book.  Again,  my  oldest  boy  has  written  morephonelic  shorthand  and  long - 
handj  perhaps,  than  any  boy  of  his  age  (eleven  yeare)  in  the  kingdom ;  and 
no  one  I  daresay  has  had  less  to  do  with  that  absurdity  of  absurdities,  tbe 
epeUing-book  I  He  is  now  at  a  first-rate  school  in  Wiltshire,  and  in  the  half- 
year  preceding  Christmas,  he  carried  off  the  prize  for  orthography  in  a  contest 
with  boys  some  of  them  his  seniors  by  years !  " 

Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  than  -whom  no  one  has  laboured  more  devotedly 
for  a  reform  of  spelling,  as  a  first  step  in  a  reform  of  national  educa- 
tion, and  who  has  himself  elaborated  several  most  ingenious  systems 
of  phonetic  writing,  gives  us  the  following  as  the  results  of  his  prac- 
tical experience : — 

"  Careful  experiments  in  teaching  children  of  vaiious  ages  aud  ranks,  and 
even  paupers  and  criminal  adults,  have  established — ■ 

"  1.  That  pupils  may  be  taught  to  read  books  in  pbonetio  print,  slowly  but 
surely,  in  from  ten  to  forty  hours,  and  will  atlain  considerable  fluency  after  ■ 
few  weeks'  practice. 

"2.  That  when  the  pupils  have  attained  fluency  in  reading  from  phonetic 
print,  EL  very  few  hours  suffice  to  give  them  the  same  fluency  in  reading 
ordinary  print. 

' '  3.  That  the  whole  time  necessary  for  importing  a  knowledge  of  both  phonetM- 
and  ordinary  reading  does  not  exceed  eight  months  for  children,  of  average 
intelligence,  between  four  and  five  years  of  age,  taught  in  clus.?,  at  school,  not 
more  than  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  each  day ;  and  that  in  this  time  on  ability  to 
read  is  acquii'ed  superior  to  that  usually  attained  in  two  or  three  times  the  pmoi 
on  the  old  plan  ;  while  the  pronunciation  of  the  pupil  is  much  improved,  hi* 
interest  in  his  study  is  kept  alive,  and  a  logical  training  of  enduring  value  ia 
given  to  his  mind  by  the  habitual  analysis  and  synthesis  of  spoken  sounds. 

"  4.  That  those  taoght  to  read  in  this  manner  acquire  the  art  of  ordinuy 
spelling  mora  readily  than  those  instructed  on  the  old  method." 

There  remains,  therefore,  this  one  objection  only,  that  whatever 
the  practical  and  whatever  the  theoreticaJ  advantages  of  the  phoneti* 
system  may  be,  it  would  utterly  destroy  the  historical  or  etymological 
character  of  the  English  language. 

Suppose  it  did ;  what  then  P  The  Reformation  is  supposed  t» 
hare  destroyed  the  historical  character  of  the  English  Church,  and 
that  sentimental  grievauce  is  still  felt  by  some  students  of  ecclesias- 
tical antiquities.  But  did  England,  did  all  the  really  progressive 
nations  of  Europe  allow  tbis  sentimental  grievance  to  outweigh  the 
practical  and  theoretical  advantages  of  Protestant  Reform  ?  Language 
is  not  made  for  scholars  and  etymologists ;  and  if  the  whole  race  of 
English  etymologists  were  really  to  he  swept  away  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  spelling  reform,  I  hope  they  vrould  be  the  first  t»  rejoice  in 
sacrificing  themselves  in  so  good  a  cau.so. 
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But  IB  it  really  the  case  that  the  historical  contiiiiiity  of  the 
English  language  would  be  broken  by  the  adoption  of  phonetic 
spelling,  and  that  the  professioa  of  the  etymologist  would  be  gone 
for  ever  f  1  say,  No,  most  emphatically,  to  both  propodtions.  If 
the  Bcienoe  of  language  has  proved  anything,  it  has  proved  that  all 
languages  change  according  to  law,  and  with  consideTable  unifomuty. 
If,  therefore,  the  writing  followed,  pan  pauu,  on  the  changea  in 
pronunciation,  what  is  called  the  etymolt^^al  consciousness  of  the 
speakers  and  the  readers — I  speak,  of  course,  of  educated  people  only 
— would  not  suffer  in  the  leaat.  If  we  retain  the  feeling  of  an  etymo- 
logical connection  between  gentkmanly  and  gentlemanlike,  we  should 
surely  retain  it  whether  we  write  gentlemanly  or  gentleinanli.  If  we 
feel  that  think  and  thought,  bring  and  brought,  buy  and  bvught,  freight 
taxA  fraught,  belong  together,  should  we  feel  it  less  if  we  wrote  thot, 
brot,  hot,  frot  P  If,  in  speaking,  those  who  know  Latin  retain  the 
feeling  that  words  ending  in  ation  correspond  to  Latin  words  in  atto, 
would  they  lose  the  feeling  if  they  saw  the  same  words  spelt  with 
"  e|on  P  "  or  even  cjsn  P  Do  they  not  recognise  Latin  itia  in  -ice; 
or  %Im  in  i^,  as  in  'able  ?  If  the  scholar  knows,  at  once,  that  such 
words  as  barbarous,  anxiout,  circus,  genius,  are  of  Latin  origin,  would 
he  hesitate  if  the  last  syllable  in  all  of  them  were  uniformly  written 
"  5S  "  P  Nay,  is  not  the  present  spelliiig  of  barbarous  and  anxiota 
entirely  misleading,  by  confounding  words  ending  in  -oma,  such  fis 
fionous  (famosua)  with  words  ending  in  -us,  like  barbarous,  anxious, 
&c.  P  Because  the  Italians  write  flosofo,  are  they  less  aware  than 
the  English,  who  write  philosopher,  and  the  French,  who  write 
pkilosophe,  that  they  have  before  them  the  Latin  philos»phm,  the 
Greek  iptKoao^to^  P  If  we  write  /  in  fancy,  why  not  in  phantom  t 
if  in  fremy  and  frantic,  why  not  in  phrenology  ?  A  language  which 
tolerates  tial  for  phial,  need  not  shiver  at  filosofer.  Every  educated 
speaker  knows  that  such  words  as  honour,  ardour,  colour,  odour,  labour, 
vigour,  error,  emperor,  have  passed  from  Latin  to  French,  and  from 
French  to  English.  Would  he  know  it  less  if  all  were  spelt  alike, 
sooh  as  honor  {honorable),  ardor,  rigor  {tigorous),  labor  {laborious) 
or  even  "  onsr,  ard?;r,  vigsr  p  The  old  spelling  of  emperor,  doctor, 
governor,  and  error,  was  emperour,  doelour,  govemour,  and  errour.  If 
these  could  be  changed,  why  not  the  rest  P  Spenser  has  neibor  for 
neighbour,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  gained  by  changing 
'bor  into  -bour  in  such  purely  Saxon  words  as  neighbour,  harbour. 
No  doubt  if  we  see  laugh  written  with  gh  at  the  end,  those  who  know 
German  are  at  once  reminded  of  its  etymological  connection  with 
the  German  lachen ;  but  we  should  soon  know  the  same  by  analogy,  if 
we  found  not  only  "  Isf,"  but  "  kof "  for  cough  (Q.  keuchen),  "  ensf " 
for  enough  (Q.  genug),  &c.  In  "  draft,"  phonetic  spelling  has  nearly 
supplanted  the  so-called  historical  spelling  draught;  in  "dwarf" 
{dicergh,  thireorh)  and  in  "rsf"  {rough)  altogether. 
What  [leoplo  call  the  etymological  confciousncss  of  the  speaker 
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ia  strictly  a  matter  of  oratorical  Bentiment  only,  and  it  would  i 
nearly  as  strong  as  it  is  now,  whatever  spelling  be  adopted.  Bat 
even  if  it  ahoiild  snfTer  here  and  there,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
that,  except  for  oratorical  purpoBes,  that  coneciousness,  confined  as  it 
is  to  a  very  few  educated  people,  is  of  very  small  importance,  unlen 
it  has  first  been  corrected  by  a  strict  etymological  discipline.  "With- 
out that,  it  often  degenerates  into  what  is  called  "  popular  etymo- 
logy," and  actually  tends,  in  some  cases,  to  vitiate  the  correct  spdl- 
ing  of  words. 

I  have  frequently  dwelt  on  this  before,  in  order  to  show  how,  what 
is  now  called  the  etymological  or  historical  spelling  of  words,  is,  in 
many  cases,  utterly  unetymological  and  unhistorical.  We  spell  to 
dehght,  and  thus  induce  many  people  to  believe  that  this  word  is 
somehow  connected  with  Ugkt  (lux),  or  Ught  (levis) ;  whereas  the  old 
spelling  was  to  delyt  or  to  deUte  (Tyndale),  representiDg  the  dd 
French  deleiler.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  for  quUe  and  smiU,  the 
old  spelling  quight,  emtght,  which  may  be  old  and  historical,  but  is 
decidedly  unetymological. 

Sovereign  and  foreign  &te  spelt  as  if  they  were  connected  with  reigtt 
(regnum) ;  the  true  etymology  of  the  former  being  superamte.  Old 
French  tovrain,  Old  English  soveraine ;  while  foreign  is  the  late 
Jjotin.  foranem ;  Old  French, /orain ;  Old  English, /omu.  And  why 
do  we  write  to  feign  ?  Archbishop  Trench  ("  English  Past  and  Pre- 
sent," p.  238)  thinha  the  g  in  feign  ia  eloquent  to  the  eye  ;  but  iti 
eloquence  ia  mialeading.  To  feign  is  not  taken  from  Latin  fingo,  as 
little  aa  honour  ia  taken  from  Latin  honor.  To  feign  comes  &om  the 
OlAFTeaoh  faindre ;  it  was  in  Old  English  fayner  and./«yn«r,  and  it 
was  therefore  a  mere  etymological  point,  to  insert  the  g  of  the  Latin 
ango,  and  the  French /«i>/»an^  The  Old  English  shammfasit  (Orm.), 
formed  like  stedefasst  (steadfast),  is  now  spelt  shamefaced,  as  if  it  had 
something  to  do  with  a  blushing  face.  Aghast,  instead  of  the  Old 
English  agasi,  is  supposed  to  look  more  frightful  because  it  reminds  as 
of  ghost.  The  French  lanterne  was  written  lani-hom,  as  if  it  had  been 
so  called  from  the  transparent  sheets  of  horn  that  enclosed  the  lig^t 
The  s  in  island  owes  its  origin  to  a  mistaken  belief  that  the  word  is 
connected  with  isle  (insula),  whereas  it  is  the  A.S.  edland  (Ger. 
eiland),  that  is,  water-land.  The  spelling  iland  was  still  current  in 
Shakespeare's  time.  In  aisle,  too,  the  s  is  unetymological,  though  it 
ia  historical,  as  having  been  taken  over  from  the  Old  French  owfc. 

This  tendency  to  alter  the  spelling  in  order  to  impart  to  a  word,  at 
all  hazards,  an  etymological  character,  begins  even  in  Latin,  when 
posiumus,  a  superlative  of  post,  waa  sometimes  written  potthaaua,  as 
if,  when  applied  to  a  late-bom  son,  it  was  derived  firom  humm.  In 
English,  this  false  spelling  ia  retained  in  posthumous.  Cena  was 
spelt  by  people  who  wanted  to  show  their  knowledge  of  Greek, 
ctrao,  as  if  connected  with  «ro<f  17. 

But  now  let  us  look  more  carefully  into  the  &r  more  important 
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statement,  that  the  EngliBli  language,  if  written  phonetically,  vould 
Teally  loee  its  historical  and  etymological  character.  The  first 
qae&tion  is,  in  what  sense  can  the  present  spelling  of  English  be 
oaUed  historical  ?  We  have  only  to  go  back  a  very  short  way  in 
order  to  see  the  modem  upstart  character  of  what  is  called 
historical  spelling.  Wo  now  write  pleasure,  measure,  and  feather, 
but  not  very  long  ago,  in  Spenser's  time,  these  wOrds  were  spelt 
piemre,  nteture,  fetker.  Tyndale  wrote  frute ;  the  i  iufivit  is  a  mere 
restoration  of  the  French  spelling.  For  debt,  on  the  contrary,  we 
£nd,  but  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  dett.  This  is  more 
historical  therefore  than  debt,  because  in  French,  from  which  the  word  * 
was  borrowed,  the  b  had  disappeared,  and  it  wasa  purely  etymological 
fancy  to  restore  it.  The  b  was  likewise  re-introduced  in  doubt,  but 
the  p  was  not  restored  into  count  (Fr.  compter,  Lat.  cotnputare),  where 
p  had  at  least  the  same  right  as  &  in  doute.  Thus  receipt  resumes  the 
Latin  p,  but  deceit  does  without  it.  There  is  another  b  which  has  a 
certain  historical  air  in  some  English  words,  but  which  was  originally 
purely  phonetic,  and  is  now  simply  superfluous.  The  old  word  for 
tnember  was  lim.  In  such  compounds  as  Um-latna,  lim(b)-lame,  lim-Ieaa 
Um(b)less,  it  was  impassible  to  avoid  the  intercalation  of  a  &  in  pro- 
nunciation. In  this  manner  the  b  crept  in,  and  wo  have  now  to  teach 
that  in  Umh,  crumb  (cnune),  thumb  (thuma)  the  b  must  be  written,  but 
not  pronounced.  Again,  tnng  (Gter.  zunge),  yung  {Qet.jung),  as  spelt 
by  Spenser,  have  a  more  historical  aspect  than  tongue  and  young. 

If  we  wished  to  write  historically,  we  ought  to  write  aalm  instead 
ot  psalm,  for  the  initial  p,  being  lost  in  pronunciation,  was  dropt  in 
writing  at  a  very  early  time  (Anglo-Saxon  sealm),  and  was  re-intro- 
daoed  simply  to  please  some  ecclesiastical  etymologists. 

In  what  sense  can  it  bo  called  historical  spelling  i£  the  old  plurals 
of  mouse  and  louse,  which  wore  mys  and  lys,  are  now  spelt  mice  and 
iice  ?  The  plural  of  goose  is  not  spelt  geecc,  but  geese,  yet  everybody  ■ 
knows  how  to  pronounce  it.  The  same  mistaken  attempt  at  an 
occasional  phonetic  spelling  has  separat«d  dice  from  die,  and  pence 
from  pens,  i.e.  penyes;  while  in  nurse,  where  the  spelling  narce 
would  have  been  useAil,  as  reminding  us  of  its  true  etymon,  nourrice, 
the  c  has  been  replaced  by  s. 

There  are,  in  fact,  many  spellings  which  would  be  at  the  same 
time  more  historical  and  more  phonetic.  Why  write  little,  when  no 
one  pronounces  little,  and  when  the  old  spelling  was  lytel  ?  Why 
girdle,  when  the  old  spelling  was  girdel?  The  samo  rule  applies  to 
nearly  all  words  ending  in  le,  such  as  -sickle,  ladle,  apple,  &c.,  where 
the  etymology  is  completely  obscured  by  the  present  orthography. 
Why  scent,  but  dis-sent,  when  even  Milton  still  wrote  sent  ?  Why 
€cke,  instead  of  the  Shakespearian  ake  ?  Why  cat,  but  kitten ;  why 
eow,  but  kine  ?  Why  accede,  precede,  secede,  but  exceed,  proceed,  succeed  f 
Why,  indeed,  except  to  waste  the  precious  time  of  children  P 

And  if  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  constitutes  historical  spelling, 
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it  is  equally  perpl^dng  to  define  tlie  real  meaning  of  etymo- 
logicat  spelling.  For,  where  are  we  to  stop  P  It  would  be  con- 
sidered very  unetymological  were  we  to  write  nee  instead  of  knee,  noit 
instead  oi know,  night  instead  o! knight;  yet  no  one  complains  abont 
the  loss  of  the  initial  h,  the  representative  of  an  original  k,  in  ioaf,  A.S. 
hl&f  (cf.  kKi^vov),  in  ring,  A.8.  hring ;  in  lade,  ladder,  neck,  &c. 

If  we  are  to  write  etymologically,  then  why  not  return  to  loverd,  or 
kla/ord,  instead  of  hrd  ?  to  nose-thrill,  or  nosethirle  instead  of  nostril; 
to  stciaier  instead  of  eister  ?  which  would  not  be  more  troublesome 
than  sicord.  W^-mann  surely  would  be  better  than  tnmuiti ;  meadttife 
better  than  midai/e ;  god)ipel  better  than  gospel,  or^yonf  better  than 
orchard,  puisne  better  than  puny.  Frequently  the  present  reot^^nised 
spelling  looks  etymological,  but  is  utterly  unetymologicaL  Sigkteou* 
looks  like  an  adjective  in  -eous,  such  as  plenteous,  but  it  is  really  a 
Saxon  word,  righticts,  i.e.  rightwise,  formed  like  otherwise,  &c. 

Cou/cf  is  written  with  an /in  analogy  to  uvuJU,  but  while  the /is  justi- 
fied in  would  from  will,  and  should  from  shall,  we  find  the  Old  English 
imperfect  of  can  written  cuthe,  then  couthe,  coude.  The  /,  therefore, 
is  neither  phonetic  nor  etymological.  Nothing,  agun,  can  be  more 
misleading  to  an  etymologist  than  the  present  spelling  of  whole  and 
hale.  Both  come  from  the  same  source,  the  Gothic  haU-s,  Sanskrit 
kalya-s  meaning  originally,  Jit,  ready;  then  sound,  complete,  whole. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  we  have  keel,  whole  ;  and  hal,  healthy,  without  any 
trace  of  a  w,  either  before  or  after.  The  Old  English  halsum,  whole- 
some, is  the  German  hailsam.  Whole,  therefore,  is  a  mere  mis- 
spelling, the  w  having  probably  been  added  in  analogy  to  icho, 
tchich,  &c.  From  a  purely  etymologic^  point  of  view,  the  w  is 
wroDgly  left  out  before  h  in  how;  for  as  Anglo-Saxon  hwy  became 
why,  Anglo-Saxon  htca  should  have  become  whoiB. 

If  we  really  attempted  to  write  etymologically,  we  should  have  to 
write  bridegroom  without  the  r,  because  groom  is  a  mere  cormplion  of 
guma,  man,  Anglo-Saxon  bri/d-guma.  We  should  have  to  write  burx 
instead  of  purse,  as  in  disburse.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  where 
we  should  stop.  Why  not  write  metal  instead  of  mettle,  tcorthattip 
instead  of  worship,  chirurgeon  instead  of  surgeon,  furhlong  (i.e.  furrow 
long)  ioBtead  of/iirlong,/eordhittg  (t.tf.  fourth  part)  instead  of ^rfAiwj/.' 
If  we  write  puny  puisne,  we  might  as  well  write  post-nattis.  We 
might  spell  coy,  quietus;  pert,  ffpcrit**;  priest,  presbyter;  master, 
magister;  sexton,  socm&in;  ahae,  ekemosyne,  &c.  If  anybody  will 
tell  me  at  what  date  etymological  spelling  is  to  begin,  whether  at 
1500  A.D.,  or  at  1000  a.d.,  or  at  500  a.d.,  I  am  willing  to  discuss  the 
question.  Till  then,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  etymological  spelling 
would  play  greater  havoc  iu  English  than  phonetic  spelling,  even  if 
we  were  to  draw  a  line  not  more  than  five  hundred  years  ago. 

The  two  strongest  arguments,  therefore,  against  phonetic  spelling, 
viz.,  that  it  would  destroy  the  historical  and  etymological  character 
of  the  English  Inngwaje,  are,  after  all,  but  very   partially   true. 
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Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  the  etymology  and  liistoiy  of  an  Eaglieli 
word  might  be  obsonred  by  phonetic  apeUIng ;  as  if,  for  instance, 
we  wrote  "  Urop  "  instead  of  Europe.  But  even  then  analogy  would 
help  OS,  and  teach  those  who  know  Oreek,  of  whom  there  are  not 
many,  that  "  Ur  "  in  such  words  as  Europe,  Eurydice,  represented  Ihe 
Qreek  etipus.-  The  real  answer,  however,  is,  that  no  one  could  honestly 
coll  the  present  system  of  spdiing  either  historical  or  etymological ; 
and  I  believe  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  loss  occasioned  by  consistent 
phonetic  spelling  would  hardly  be  greater  than  the  gain. 

Another  objection  uiged  against  phonetic  q>elling,  viz.,  that  with 
it  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  homonyms,  must  be  met  in 
the  same  way.  No  doubt  it  is  a  certain  advantage  if  in  writing  we 
can  distinguish  right,  rite,  write,  and  ttright'.  But  if,  in  the  hurry  of 
conversation,  there  is  hardly  ever  a  doubt  which  word  is  meant, 
surely  there  would  be  much  less  danger  in  the  slow  process  of 
readUig  a  continuous  sentence.  If  various  spellings  of  the  some 
word  are  necessary  to  point  out  different  meanings,  we  should 
require  eight  spellings  for  box,  to  signify  a  chest,  a  Christmas  gift, 
a  hunting  seat,  a  tree,  a  slap,  to  sail  round,  seats  in  a  theatre,  and 
the  front  seat  on  a  coach;  and  this  principle  would  have  to  be 
applied  to  above  eix  hundred  words.  Who  would  undertake  to 
provide  all  these  variations  of  the  present  uniform  spelling  of  these 
words  ?  And  we  must  not  forget  that,  after  all,  in  reading  a  page 
we  are  seldom  in  doubt  whether  sole  means  a  fish,  or  the  tole  of  a 
foot,  or  is  used  as  an  adjective.  If  there  is  at  any  time  any  real 
difficulty,  language  provides  its  own  remedy.  It  either  drops  such 
words  aa  i-ite  and  sole,  replacing  them  by  ceremony  and  only,  or  it 
uses  a  periphrastic  expression,  such  as  the  sole  of  the  foot,  or  the  sole 
and  only  ground,  Ac. 

Thus  far  I  have  tried  to  answer  the  really  important  arguments 
which  have  been  brought  forward  against  phonetic  spelling.  I  hare 
done  so  with  special  reference  to  the  powerful  remonstrances  of  Arch- 
bishop Trench,  and  his  most  able  pleading  in  favour  of  the  established 
system  of  orthography.  As  a  mere  scholar,  I  fully  share  his  feelings, 
and  I  sincerely  adznire  his  eloquent  advocacy,  I  differ  from  him 
because  I  do  not  think,  as  he  does,  that  the  loss  entailed  by  phonetic 
spelling  would  be  so  great  as  we  imagine ;  or  that  it  would  be  all  on 
one  side.  Besides,  unless  he  can  show  how  a  reform  of  spelling  is 
not  only  for  the  present  to  be  avoided,  but  altogether  to  be  r^idered 
unnecessary,  I  consider  that  the  sooner  it  is  taken  in  hand  the 
better.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Archbishop  looks  on  the  iatroduc- 
lion  of  phonetic  spelling  as  a  mere  crotchet  of  a  few  scholars,  or  as 
qn  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  half-educated  persons,  wishing  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  learning  how  to  spell  correctly.  Kthat  were  so, 
I  quite  agree  with  him  that  public  opinion  would  never  assume 
sufficient  force  for  carrying  their  scheme.  But  there  is  a  motive 
power  behind  theso  phonetic  refoimers  which  the  Archbish(^  hu 
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hardly  taken  into  account.  T  mean  the  misery  eadured  by  ndllinu 
of  children  at  school,  who  might  leam  in  one  year,  and  with  real 
advantage  to  themeetvee,  what  they  now  require  four  or  fire  yean  te 
learn,  and  seldcnn  Bucceed  in  learning  after  all.  If  the  evidence  of  su^ 
men  as  Mr.  Ellis  is  to  be  depended  on,  and  I  believe  they  are  willing 
to  Bubmit  to  any  test,  then  sorely  the  loss  of  some  historical  and 
etymological  souvenirs  would  weigh  little  against  the  happiness  of 
millions  of  children,  and  the  still  higher  happiness  of  millions  of 
Englishmen  and  Englishwomen,  growiog  up  as  the  heira  to  all  the 
wealth  and  strength  of  English  literature,  or  unable  to  read  even 
their  Bible.  Here  it  is  where  I  venture  to  differ  from  die 
Archbishop,  not  as  being  sanguine  as  to  any  immediate  success,  but 
simply  as  feeling  it  a  duty  to  help  in  a  cause  which  at  present  it 
most  unpopular.  The  evil  day  may  be  put  off  for  a  long  time, 
psrticuhu-ly  if  the  weight  of  such  men  as  Archbishop  Trraich  i* 
thrown  into  the  other  scale.  But  unless  language  ceases  to  be 
language,  aod  writing  ceases  to  be  writing,  the  day  will  surely  come 
when  peace  will  have  to  be  made  between  the  two.  Qermauy  hw 
appointed  a  Government  Commis&ion  to  consider  what  is  to  be  done 
with  German  spelling.  In  America,  too,  some  leading  statesmen 
seem  inclined  to  take  up  the  refoiro  of  spelling  on  national  grounds 
Is  there  no  statesman  in  England  sufficiently  proof  against  ridicnle 
to  call  tho  attention  of  Parliament  to  what  is  a  growing  national 
misfortune  ? 

Much,' however,  as  I  differ  from  the  Archbishop  on  these  grounds, 
I  cannot  sufficiently  deprecate  the  tone  in  which  his  poweifitl 
opposition  has  been  met  by  many  of  the  upholders  of  phonetic  spdling. 
Nay,  I  must  go  still  further,  and  frankly  confess  that  to  one  of  his 
arguments  I  find  it  difficult,  at  present,  to  girp  a  satisfootory  answer. 

"  It  is  a  mere  oasuinption,"  the  Arohbiehop  remarks,  "  that  all  men  pro- 
nounce all  words  alike ;  or  that  wheneTer  they  come  to  spell  it  word  they  will 
exactly  agreo  as  to  what  the  outline  of  ita  sound  is.  Now  we  are  sore  men  will 
not  do  this,  from  the  fact  that,  before  there  was  any  fixed  and  settled  ortho- 
graphy in  our  language,  when,  therefore,  everybody  was  more  or  less  a  pb<Rio- 
grapher,  seeking  to  wTit«  down  tho  word  as  it  sounded  to  kim,  for  he  had  at 
other  law  to  guido  him,  the  variations  of  Bpelliog  are  iufinito.  Take,  fin 
instance,  the  word  »uddtn,  which  does  not  saem  to  promise  any  great  scope  !oi 
variety.  I  have  myself  mot  with  this  word  spelt  in  no  less  than  fonrtoeu  ways 
among  our  early  writers.  Again,  in  how  many  ways  was  Bttleigh's  hum 
spelt,  or  Shakspere's  ?  The  same  is  evident  ttom  the  spelling  of  unedacat«d 
persons  in  our  own  day.  They  hare  no  other  rule  but  tho  sound  to  guide 
them.  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  all  spell  alike  ?  " — (English  Past  ani 
Present,  p.  203.) 

Like  most  men  who  plead  with  their  heart  as  well  as  with  their 
head,  the  Archbishop  has  here  overlooked  one  obvious  answer  to  his 
question.  They  do  not  spell  ahke  because  they  have  been  brought 
up  with  a  system  of  spelling  in  which  the  same  soimd  can  be  repre- 
sented in  ten  different  ways,  and  in  which  hardly  any  one  letter  is 
restricted  to  one  phonetic  power  only.  If  children  were  brought  up 
with  an  alphabet  in  which  each  letter  had  but  One  sound,  and  in 
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wliich  the  eame  sound  was  always  represented  by  tlie  same  sign — 
and  this  is  the  very  essence  of  phonetic  writing — then  it  would  be 
simidy  impossible  that  they  should  dream  of  writiug  mdde)i  in  14,  or 
Wolnm  in  140,  different  ways. 

Bnt  for  all  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  Archbishop's  remark ; 
and  if  we  compare  the  different  ways  in  which  the  advocates  of 
phonetic  spelling — men  like  Pitman,  Bell,  Ellis,  Withers,  Jones — > 
write  the  Bams  words,  even  when  using  the  same  phonetic  alphabet, 
we  shall  see  that  the  difficulty  pointed  out  by  the  Archbishop  is  a  real 
one.  Every  one  knows  how  differently  the  same  words  always  have 
been  and  still  are  pronounced  in  different  parts  of  England.  And 
it  is  not  only  in  towns  and  counties  that  these  peculiarities  prevail ; 
there  are  certain  words  which  one  family  pronounces  differently  fifom 
another;  and  there  are  besides  the  studied  and  unstudied  peculiaritiea 
of  individual  speakers.  To  convince  people  that  one  pronunciation 
ie  right  and  the  other  wrong,  seems  utterly  hopeless.  I  have  heard  a 
highly  cultivated  man  defending  his  dr<^ping  the  h  at  the  beginning 
of  certain  words,  by  the  unanswerable  argument  that  in  the  place 
where  he  was  brought  np,  no  one  pronounced  these  initio  k's.  What 
Scotchman  would  admit  that  his  pronunciation  was  faulty  P  What 
Irishman  would  submit  to  laws  of  spelling  passed  in  London  P  And 
what  renders  argument  on  any  niceties  of  pronunciation  still  more 
difficult  is,  that  both  the  ear  and  the  tongue  are  most  treacherous 
witnesses.  I  have  heard  Americans  maintain  in  good  earnest  that 
there  was  much  less  of  nasal  twaug  in  America  than  in  England. 
People  are  not  aware  how  they  pronounce,  and  how  differently  they 
pronounce  one  and  the  same  word.  As  a  foreigner  I  have  had  ample 
opportunities  for  observation  on  this  point.  Some  fiiends  would  tell 
me,  for  instance,  that  icorld  was  pronounced  like  tcMrl'd,  father  like 
farther,  nor  (before  consonants)  like  gnaw,  bud  like  bird,  btint  like 
bust,  for  like  _/ur,  birth  like  berth;  that  the  vowels  had  the 
same  sound  in  where  and  there,  in  not  and  tear,  in  God  and  ' 
gaudi/ ;  while  others  assured  me  that  no  one  but  a  foreigner  conld 
think  so.  And  the  worst  is  that  even  the  same  person  does  not 
always  pronounce  the  same  word  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Con- 
stantly, when  I  asked  a  friend  to  repeat  a  word  which  be  had  juat 
pronounced,  he  would  pronounce  it  again,  but  with  a  slight  difference. 
The  mere  fact  of  his  taring  to  pronounce  well  would  give  to  his  pro- 
nunciation a  conscious  and  emphatic  character.  The  preposition  of 
IB  pronounced  by  most  people  "  uv,"  but  if  cross-examined,  many 
will  say  that  they  pronounce  oy,  but  the  o  not  exactly  like  off. 

The  o(»ifuBioa  becomes  greatest  when  it  is  attempted  to  identify  the 
pr<munciation,  say  of  a  vowel  in  German  with  a  vowel  in  English.  No 
two  Eaglishmenand  no  two  Qenuans  seemed  to  beabletoagree  on  what 
they  heard  with  their  ears,  or  what  they  said  with  their  tongues ;  and 
theresuitiu  the  end  is  that  no  vowelinG^rmau  was  really  the  same  as 
any  other  vowel  in  English.    To  take  one  or  two  instanoea  from3Ir.     , 
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Ellis's  ke^  to  Palaootype,  I  can  hear  no  difierence  between  the  a  b 
Italian  mano,  English /a/A^f,  and  Gennan  mahnen,  onless  I  restrict 
my  observations  to  the  utterance  of  certain  individuals ;  whereu  I 
do  hear  a  very  decided,  and  generally  adopted,  difference  between  Uie 
vowels  in  German  bocke  and  French  jeune.  Mr.  EUis,  touching  on 
the  same  difficulty,  remarks,  "  Mr.  Bell's  pronunciation,  in  many 
instances,  differs  from  that  which  I  am  accostomed  to  give,  especially 
in  foreign  words.  Both  of  ub  may  be  wrong."  Mr.  Sweet  remaifa, 
page  10,  "  Mr.  Ellis  insists  strongly  on  the  monopbthongic  characta 
of  his  own  eea  and  oos,  I  hear  his  ee  and  oo  as  distinct  diphthongs, 
not  only  in  his  English  pronunciation,  but  also  in  his  pronunciotiaii 
of  French,  German,  and  LatLu."  If  phonetic  writing  meant  dui  i 
minute  photography  of  spoken  sounds,  in  which  Messrs.  Bdl  sod 
Ellis  excel ;  if  any  attempt  had  ever  been  made  to  employ  tiuB  ! 
hair-splitting  machinery  for  a  practical  reform  of  English  spelling, 
the  objections  raised  by  Archbishop  Trench  would  be  quite  nii-  ! 
answerable.  There  would  be  fifty  different  ways  of  spelling  EngHsli, 
and  the  confusion  would  be  greater  than  it  is  now.  Not  erai 
Mr.  Bell's  thirty-six  categories  of  vowel  sound  would  be  sufficient 
to  render  every  peculiarity  of  vowel  quality,  pitch,  and  quantity,  witli 
perfect  accuracy."  (See  H.  Sweet,  "  History  of  English  Sonnda," 
pp.  58, 68.)  But  this  was  never  intended,  and  while  conceding  mncli 
to  the  Archbishop's  arguments,  I  must  not  concede  too  much. 

What  I  like  in  Mr.  Pitman's  system  of  spelling  is  exactly  what  I 
know  has  been  found  iault  with  by  others,  viz.,  that  he  does  not 
attempt  to  refine  too  much,  and  to  express  in  writing  those  endlm 
shades  of  pronunciation  which  may  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
student  of  acoustics,  or  of  phonetics,  as  applied  to  the  study  of  hving 
dialects,  bnt  which,  for  practical  as  well  as  for  scientiGc  philologictl 
purposes,  must  be  entirely  ignored.  Writing  was  never  intended  to 
photograph  spoken  languages :  it  was  meant  to  indicate,  not  to 
paint,  sounds.  If  Toltaire  says,  "  L'^criture  c'est  la  peinture  de  li 
Toix,"  he  is  right;  but  when  he  goes  on  to  say,  "plus  elle  eit 
ressemblante,  meilleure  elle  est,' '  I  am  not  certain  that,  as  in  a  pictnn 
of  a  landscape,  so  in  a'picture  of  the  voice,  a  pre-Rapbaelite  minut«D«t 
may  not  destroy  the  very  object  of  the  picture.  Language  dealt  in 
broad  colours,  and  writing  ought  to  follow  the  example  of  langoag^ 
which,  though  it  allows  an  endless  variety  of  pronunciation,  restrict 
itself  for  its  own  purpose,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  thought  in 
all  its  modifications,  to  a  very  limited  number  of  typical  vowels  and 
consonants.  Out  of  the  large  number  of  vowel  sounds,  for  instance, 
which  have  been  catalogued  from  the  various  English  dialects,  thoee 
only  can  be  recognised  as  constituent  elements  of  the  language  whicli 
in,  and  by,  their  difference  from  each  other  conv^  a  difference  of 
meaning.  Of  such  pregnant  and  thought-oonveying  vowels,  Englidi 
possesses  no  more  than  twelve.  Whatever  the  minor  shades  of 
vowel  sounds  in  English  dialects  may  be,  they  do  not  enrich  the 
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language  as  Buch,  i.e.,  they  do  not  enable  the  Bpeaker  to  convey  more 
minute  ehades  of  thought  than  the  tweh-e  typical  single  vowels. 
Besides,  there  generally  is  what  the  French  might  call  a  phonetic 
solidarity  in  each  dialect.  If  one  vowel  changes,  the  others  are  apt 
to  follow,  and  the  main  object  of  language  remains  the  same  through- 
out, viz.,  to  prevent  one  word  from  running  into  another,  and  yet  to 
abstain  from  minute  phonetic  distinctions,  which  an  ordinary  ear 
might  find  it  difficult  to  grasp.  This  principle  of  phonetic  solidarity 
is  of  great  importance,  not  only  in  explaining  the  gradual  changes  of 
vowels,  but  also  such  general  changes  of  consonants  aa  we  see,  for 
instance,  in  the  German  Lawtverschiebung.  As  soon  as  one  place  is 
left  vacant,  there  is  pressure  to  fill  it,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is  left 
vacant,  but  no  more. 

There  are,  in  fact,  two  branches,  or  at  all  events,  two  quite 
distinct  practical  applications  of  the  science  of  Phonetics,  which,  for 
want  of  better  names,  I  designate  as  philological  and  dialectical. 
There  is  what  may  be  called  a  philological  study  of  Phonetics, 
which  is  an  essential  port  of  the  Science  of  Language,  and  baa 
for  its  object  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  alphabet,  not  as  written,  but 
as  spoken.  It  treats  of  the  materials  out  of  which,  the  instruments 
with  which,  and  the  process  by  which,  vowels  and  consonants  are 
formed ;  and  after  explaining  how  certain  letters  agree,  and  differ,  in 
their  material,  in  the  instruments  with  which,  and  the  process  by 
which  they  are  produced,  it  enables  us  to  understand  the  causes  and 
the  results  of  what  is  called  Phonetic  Change.  In  many  respects  the 
most  instructive  treatment  of  the  general  theory  of  Phonetics  is  to  be 
foimd  in  the  Pr&tisiLkhyaa ;  particularly  in  the  oldest  (400  b.c.),  that 
attached  to  the  Kig  Yeda. '  Though  the  number  of  possible  sounds 
may  seem  infinite,  the  number  of  real  sounds  used  in  Sanskrit  or  any 
other  given  language  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  different  shades 
of  meaning,  is  very  limited.  It  is  with  these  broad  categories  of 
sound  alone  that  the  Fr&tis&khyas  deal ;  and  it  is  for  a  proper  under- 
standing of  these  that  the  Science  of  Language  has  to  include  within 
its  sphere  a  careful  study  of  Phonetics. 

The  dialectical  study  of  Phonetics  has  larger  objects.  It  wishes 
to  exhaust  all  possible  sounds  which  can  be  produced  by  the  vocal 
organs,  little  concerned  as  to  whether  these  sounds  occur  in  any  real 
language  or  not.  It  is  particularly  use^  for  the  purpose  of  painting, 
with  the  utmost  accuracy,  the  actual  pronunciation  of  individuals, 
and  of  fixing  the  faintest  shades  of  dialectic  variety.  The  most  mar- 
vellous achievement  in  this  branch  of  applied  phonetics  may  be  seen 
in  Mr.  Bell's  "Visible  Speech. " 

These  two  branches  of  phonetic  science,  however,  should  "be  kept 
carefully  distinct.     As  the  foundation  of  a  practical  alphabet,  like- 

(1)  "fiig-Veda-Pratiiakh^B,  I>m  iiltette  Lehibnch  dear  Vedbohen  PhoneUti,  Sanikrit 
Taxt  mit  UbenetEung    uud  Anmetkongen,   heranigegtlw.i,*'  tou  ¥.   Uux   JUiilln. 
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wise  as  tlie  only  safe  ibimdatioa  for  the  Sdence  of  Longu^e,  we 
want  philological  or  theoretic  Phonetics.  We  want  an  undentonding 
of  those  general  principles  and  those  broad  categories  of  aonnd  which 
are  treated  in  the  Prfttis&khyas  ;  we  do  not  want  any  of  the  minute 
dialectic  distinotiona  which  have  no  grammatical  purpose,  and  are 
therefore  outside  the  pale  of  grammatical  science. 

But  when  we  want  to  exhaust  all  possible  shades  of  sound,  when 
we  want  to  photograph  the  peculiarities  of  certain  dialects,  or 
measure  the  deviations  in  the  pronunciation  of  individuals  by  the 
most  minute  degrees,  we  then  must  avail  ourselves  of  that  exquisite 
artistic  machinery  constructed  by  Mr.  Bell,  and  handled  with-  so 
much  skill  by  Hr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  though  few  only  will  be  able  to  use  it 
with  real  success. 

I  have  sometimes  been  blamed  for  having  insisted  on  Phonetics 
being  recognised  as  the  foundation  of  the  Science  of  Language. 
Professor  Benfey  and  other  schcdars  protested  against  the  cbapteo- 1 
had  devoted  to  Phonetics  in  the  Second  Series  of  my  Lecturee,  as  an 
unnecessary  innovation,  and  those  protests  have  become  still  stronger 
oi  late.  But  here,  too,  we  must  distinguish  between  two  things. 
Philological  or  general  Phonetics  are,  I  hold  as  strongly  as  ever,  an 
integral  part  of  the  Science  of  Language ;  dialectic  Phonetics  may 
be  useful  here  and  there,  but  they  should  be  kept  within  their  proper 
sphere ;  otherwise,  I  admit  as  readily  as  any  one  else,  they  obscure 
rather  than  reveal  the  broad  and  massive  colours  of  sound  which 
language  uses  for  its  ordinary  work. 

If  we  reflect  a  little,  we  shall  see  that  the  philological  conception 
of  a  vowel  is  something  totally  different  &om  its  purely  acoustic  or 
'dialectic  conception.  The  former  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
sphere  of  possible  variation,  and  the  latter  with  the  purely  pheno> 
menal  individuality  of  each  vowel.  To  the  philologist  the  three 
vowels  in  septtmas,  for  instance,  whatever  their  exact  pronunciation 
may  have  been  at  different  times,  and  in  different  provinces  of  the 
Itomsn  Empire,  are  potentially  one  and  the  same.  We  look  on  aepHmtu 
and  e^ofwv  as  on  Sanskrit  mptamae,  and  only  by  knowing  that  e,  i, 
and  u  in  septimua  are  all  representatives  of  a  short  a,  or  that  optmtu 
stands  for  the  more  ancient  optumua  and  optomos,  do  we  take  in  at  one 
glance  the  whole  history  and  possible  variation  of  these  vowels  in 
different  languages  and  dialects.  Even  where  a  vowel  disappears  com* 
pletely,  as  in  aigno  for  gigeno,  in  ■jtlwrw  for  ■jmrero),  the  mental  eye  of  the 
philologist  discerns  and  weighs  what  no  ear  can  hear.  And  while 
in  these  coses  the  etymologist,  disregarding  the  clearest  varie^  of 
pronuncfation,  treats  such  vowels  as  a, «,  i,o,  u  as  one  and  the  same,  in 
others  where  two  vowels  seem  to  have  exactly  the  same  sound  to  the 
dialectician,  the  philologist  on  his  part  perceives  differences  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  i  in  /tfes  and  clietis  may  have  the  same 
sound  as  the  t  initio  or  eeptitnus,  fhe  uotluo  maynot  differ  from  the 
u  in  optumua  or  labem,  but  their  intrinsic  value,  their  capabilities  of 
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growth  and  decay,  are  totally  different  in  each.  We  aliall  never  be 
able  to  speak  witb  anytUng  like  real  scientific  occoraoy  of  the 
pronunciation  of  ancient  langua^i  but  even  if  we  look  to  their 
written  appearance  only,  we  see  again  and  again  how  Towels, 
written  alike,  are  hiHtorically  totally  distinct.  Grimm  introduced 
the  diBtinction  between  di  and  ai,  between  du  and  ai,  not  be- 
caase  it  is  by  any  means  certain  that  the  pronunciation  of  these 
diphthongs  varied,  but  because  he  wished  to  indicate  that  the  ante- 
cedents of  di  and  du  were  different  from  those  of  ai  and  aii.  In 
Oothic  faihu  (Sk.  pa«u,  pecu),  ai  is  a  shortened  to  t,  and  broken 
before  h  to  ai;  in  Oothic  vdit  (8k.  veda,  otia),  ai  is  radical  i 
strengthened  to  di.  In  Gothic  daitktar  (Sk.  duhitar,  OoyaTrfp),  ait  is 
radical  u broken  toau;  in  a^Ana, oven  (Sk. a«na,  iirvo^lKvo ^axvo), 
the  au  is  a,  darkened  to  u,  and  broken  to  du ;  while  in  Oothic  bdxig 
(irhpeoya),  du  is  original  «  strengthened  to  du.  "When  we  hear  6 
and  6  in  C}othic,  we  see  &,  just  as  we  see  Doric  a  behind  Ionic  rj. 
When  we  hear  c  in  cams,  we  see  Sanskrit  s ;  when  we  hear  c  in  cruor, 
we  see  Sanskrit  k.  When  we  hear  y  in  yevm,  we  see  Aryan  g ; 
when  we  hear  y  in  tf)Keyio,  we  see  Aryan  %. 

These  few  illustrations  will  explain,  I  hope,  the  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  application  of  phonetics  to  philology  and  dialectology, 
and  will  show  that  in  the  former  our  brush  must  of  neoeesity  be 
brood,  while  in  the  latter  it  must  be  £ne.  It  is  by  mixing  op  two 
separate  lines  of  research,  each  highly  important  in  itself,  that  so 
much  confusion  has  of  late  been  occasioned.  The  value  of  purely 
phonetic  observations  should  on  no  account  be  underrated ;  but  it  is 
necessary,  for  that  very  reason,  that  dialectical  as  well  as  philological 
phonetics  should  each  be  confined  to  their  proper  sj^re.  The  philo- 
logist has  much  to  learn  from  the  phonetician,  but  he  should  never 
forget  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  what  is  broad  and  typical  is  as  impor- 
tant and  as  scientifically  accurate  as  what  is  minute  and  special. 

What  is  broad  and  typical  is  often  more  accurate  even  than  what 
is'minute  and  special.  It  might  beposaible,  for  instance,  by  aphoto- 
graphic  process,  to  represent  the  exact  position  of  the  tongue  and  the 
inside  walls  of  the  mouth  while  we  pronounce  the  Italian  vowel  t. 
But  it  would  be  the  greatest  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  image  gives 
us  the  only  way  in  which  that  vowel  is,  and  can  be  pronounced. 
Though  each  individual  may  have  his  own  way  of  placing  the 
tongue  in  pronouncing  t,  we  have  only  to  try  the  experiment  in  order 
to  convince  ourselves  that,  with  some  effort,  we  may  vary  that  position 
in  many  ways  and  yet  produce  the  sound  of  t.  When,  therefore,  in 
my  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  I  gave  pictures  of  the 
positions  of  the  vocal  organs  required  for  pronouncing  the  typical 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  I  took  great  care  to  make  them  typical,  i.e.  to 
leave  them  rough  sketches  rather  than  minute  photographs.  I 
cannot  better  express  what  I  feel  on  this  point  than  by  quoting  the 
words  of  Haeckel :  ,-.  . 
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"  For  didactic  purposes,  simple  schematic  figures  are  tar  more  ofiefnl 
than  pictures  preserving  the  greatest  faithfulness  to  nature  and  c«r- 
ried  out  with  the  greatest  accuracy. "    {"  Ziele  und  Wege,"  p.  37). 

To  return,  after  this  digression,  to  Mr.  Pitman's  alphabet,  I 
repeat  that  it  recomjnenda  itself  to  my  mind  by  what  others  call  ita  in- 
accuracy. It  shows  its  real  and  practical  wisdom  by  not  attempting 
to  fix  any  dietinctions  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  If,  for 
instance,  we  take  the  guttural  tenuis,  we  find  that  English  recognises 
one  k  only,  although  its  pronunciation  varies  considerably.  It  is 
sometimes  pronounced  bo  as  to  produce  almost  a  sharp  crack ;  scnne- 
times  it  has  a  deep,  hollow  sound ;  and  sometimes  a  soft,  lazy, 
moailli  character.  It  varies  considerably  according  to  the  vowels 
which  follow  it,  as  anybody  may  hear,  nay  feel,  if  he  pronounces,  in 
succession,  cot,  cool,  car,  eat,  kit.  But  as  English  docs  not  use  these 
diferent  k'a  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  words  or  granmiatical 
forms,  one  broad  category  only  of  voiceless  guttural  checks  has  to  be 
admitted  in  writing  English.  In  the  Semitic  languages  the  case  is 
different ;  not  only  are  kaf  and  kof  different  in  sound,  but  this 
difference  is  used  to  distinguish  different  meanings. 

Or  if  we  take  the  vowel  a  in  its  original,  pure  pronunciation,  like 
Italian  a,  we  can  easily  perceive  that  it  has  different  colours  in  differ- 
ent counties  of  England.  Yet  in  writing  it  may  be  treated  as  one, 
because  it  has  but  one  and  the  same  grammatical  intention,  and  does 
not  convey  a  new  meaning  till  it  exceeds  its  widest  limits.  Qood 
speakers  in  England  pronounce  the  a  in  last  like  the  pure  Italian  a  ; 
with  others  it  becomes  broad,  with  others  thin.  But  though  it  may 
thus  oscillate  considerably,  it  must  not  encroach  on  the  province  of  e, 
which  would  change  its  meaning  to  lest ;  nor  on  the  province  of  o, 
which  would  change  it  to  lost ;  nor  on  the  province  of  u,  which  would 
change  it  to  lutt. 

The  difficulty,  therefore,  which  Archbishop  Trench  has  pointed  oat 
is  really  restricted  to  those  cases  where  the  pronunciation  of  vowels — 
for  it  is  with  vowels  chiefly  that  we  are  troubled — ^varies  so  much  as 
to  overstep  the  broadest  limits  of  one  of  the  recognised  categories  of 
sound,  and  to  encroach  on  another.  If  we  take  the  y/or^fast,  whid 
is  pnmounced  very  differently  even  by  educated  peo|de,  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  indicating  in  writing  the  different  shades  of  pro- 
nunciation which  lie  between  the  sound  of  the  short  Italian  a  and 
the  long  a  as  heard  in  father.  But  when  the  a  in  fast  is  pronounoed 
like  the  a  in  fat,  then  the  necessity  of  a  new  graphic  exponent  would 
arise,  and  Archbishop  Trench  would  be  right  in  twitting  phonetic 
reformers  with  sanctioning  two  spellings  for  tiie  same  word. 

I  cotild  mention  the  names  of  three  bishops,  one  of  whom  pro- 
nounced the  vowel  in  Qod  like  gaud,  another  like  rod,  a  third  like 
gad.  The  last  pronunciation  would  probably  be  condemned  by  every- 
body, but  the  other  two  would  remain,  sanctioned  by  the  highest 
authority,  and  therefore  retained  in  phonetic  writing. 
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So  far,  then,  I  admit  that  ArchbiBhop  Trench  has  pointed  out  a 
real  difficulty  inherent  in  phonetic  writing ;  but  what  is  that  one 
difficulty  compared  with  the  difficnlties  of  the  present  system  of 
Engliah  spelling?  It  would  not  be  honest  to  try  to  evade  his 
<;harge,  by  saying  that  there  is  bnt  one  pronunciation  recognised  by 
the  usage  of  educated  people.  That  is  not  so,  and  those  who  know 
best  the  biology  of  language,  know  that  it  cannot  be  so.  The  very  life 
of  language  consists  in  iv  constant  friction  between  the  centripetal  force 
of  custom  and  the  centrifugal  force  of  individual  freedom.  Against 
that  difficulty  therefore  there  is  no  remedy.  Only  here  again  the 
Archbishop  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  difficulty 
belongs  to  the  present  system  of  spelling  nearly  as  much  as  to  the 
phonetic  system.  There  is  but  one  recognised  way  of  spelling, 
hut  everybody  pronounces  according  to  his  own  idiosyncrasies. 
It  would  be  the  same  with  phonetic  spelling.  One  pronunciation, 
the  best  recognised,  would  have  to  be  adopted  as  a  standard  in 
phonetic  writing,  leaving  to  every  Enghshman  his  freedom  to 
pronounce  as  seemeth  good  to  him.  We  should  lose  nothing  of 
what  we  now  possess,  and  all  the  advantages  of  phonetic  writing 
would  remain  unimpaired.  The  real  stat«  of  the  case  is,  therefore, 
this — ^No  one  defends  the  present  system  of  spelling ;  every  one 
admits  the  serious  injury  which  it  inflicts  on  national  education. 
Everybody  admits  the  practical  advantages  of  phonetic  spelling,  but 
after  that,  all  exclaim  that  a  reform  of  spelling,  whether  partial  or 
complete,  is  impossible.  Whether  it  is  impossible  or  not,  I  gladly 
leave  to  men  of  the  world  to  decide.  As  a  scholar,  as  a  student  of 
the  history  of  language,  I  simply  maintain  that  in  every  written 
language  a  reform  of  spelling  is,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable.  No 
doubt  the  evil  day  may  be  put  off.  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  will 
be  put  off  for  many  generations,  and  that  a  real  reform  will  pro- 
bably not  be  carried  except  concurrently  with  a  violent  social 
convulsion.  Only  let  the  question  be  argued  fairly.  Let  facts  have 
some  weight,  and  let  it  not  be  supposed  by  men  of  the  world  that 
those  who  defend  the  principles  of  the  Fonetie  N'us  are  only 
teetotalers  and  v^etarians,  who  have  nevep  learned  how  to  spell. 

If  I  have  spoken  strongly  in  support  of  Mr.  Pitman's  system,  it  is 
not  because  on  all  points  I  consider  it  superior  to  the  systems  pre- 
pared by  other  reformers,  particularly  by  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Jones, 
who  have  devised  schemes  of  phonetic  spelling  that  dispense  with 
any  new  types ;  but  chiefly  because  it  has  been  tested  so  largely, 
and  has  stood  the  test  well.  Mr.  Pitman's  Phonetic  JoHrna/  hasnow 
been  published  thirty-four  years,  and  if  it  is  known  that  it  is 
published  weekly  in  9,250  copies,  each  copy  representing  at  least 
four  or  Ave  readers,  it  may  not  seem  so  very  foolish,  after  aU,  if  we 
imagine  that  there  is  some  vital  power  in  that  insignificant  germ, 
p,  Mah  MiJLLBK. 
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That  Englishmea  are  as  a  rule  blind,  stone-blind,  as  to  tbe  condi- 
tion of  the  Turkieh  empire,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  For 
long  it  has  been  impossible  to  use  any  portion  of  the  English  daily 
press  to  lift  the  veil  of  darkness  which  has  hidden  the  rottenneea  and 
the  iniquities  of  the  (Joremment  of  the  Sultan  and  his  feudatories. 
It  has  been  the  interest  of  an  influential  portion  of  the  monied 
clasBes  to  conceal  the  symptoms  of  the  sick  man's  disease  and  decay, 
and  they  have  accordingly  been  careftdly  and  effectually  hidden. 
Writers  vhoee  letters  on  other  subjects  have  meanwhile  been  freely 
and  constantly  inserted  in  the  daily  papers,  both  Liberal  and  Con- 
servative,  and  who  have  tried  to  set  the  truth  about  Turkey  before 
their  countrymen,  have  been  over  and  over  again  disappointed,  and 
have  tried  in  vain.  Consular  authorities  and  diplomatic  agents  in 
the  East  have,  it  is  loudly  whispered,  received  instructions  or  hints 
from.the  Foreign  Office  to  report  nothing  which  will  appear  in  print 
in  a  Blue-Book  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Turkish  emfure. 
"  It  is  part  of  my  official  religion,"  said  a  candid  English  consular 
official  of  an  Oriental  town,  "  to  love  the  Turks  and  to  hate  the 
Qreeks,  but  after  years  spent  in  Turkey  I  find  myself  obliged  to  act 
iu  a  precisely  contrary  manner.'' 

It  is  not,  however,  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  expose  the 
enormities  and  the  crueltiea  of  misrule  in  Turkey  proper,  but  to 
direct  attention  to  Egypt,  and  to  attempt  to  dieabuse  the  mind  of 
the  English  public  of  certain  utterly  erroneous  ideas  which  are 
commonly  entertained  with  respect  to  that  country,  in  which, 
through  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares,  they  have  now 
a  direct  interest,  and  consequently  a  direct  responsibility.  The 
English  press,  since  the  Turkish  bubble  has  begun  to  burst,  has 
lately  talked  much  of  the  independence  of  Egypt.  Now  what  does 
the  independence  of  Egypt  really  mean  ?  For  when  evils  are  invrie- 
rate  in  a  system,  the  withdrawal  of  restraints,  however  small,  can 
but  make  those  evils  more  inveterate  still.     It  means 

1.  The  continuance  of  slavery, 

2.  The  continuance  of  forced  labour,  with  its  attendant  hardships 
and  cruelties. 

3.  A  brutal  conscription. 

4.  Wholesale  confiscation  of  land  and  other  property. 

6.  Qrinding  taxation,   to   support   the    unbounded    luxury  and 
caprices  of  an  irresponsible  Turkish  and  conseqoently  alien  tyrant. 
1.   It  is  commonly   believed  in   England   that  the   E^bedive  is 
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opposed  to  slavery.  The  man  has  bo  often  said  so  to  the  Priace  of 
Wales,  and  to  other  noble  guests,  that  the  mass  of  Englishmen  have 
come  to  believe  him.  Nothing,  hovever,  can  be  more  absolutely 
contrary  to  the  truth.  The  real  (act  is  that  the  Ehedive  is  the- 
largest  slave-owner  in  Egypt.  There  is  not  one  of  the  almost 
numberless  palaces  of  his  Highness,  and  his  sons  and  pashas,  which 
is  not  full  to  overflowing  of  slaves  of  both  sexes,  and  they  are  to  be 
found  in  private  bouses  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  land  of 
Egypt.  The  Khedive  himself  continually  buys  them  ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  his  domestic  slaves,  his  Highness,  as  he  increases  his  stock  of 
women,  increases  also  his  stock  of  those  unhappy  beings  who  are 
specially  mutilated,  and  that  under  circumstances  of  the  most 
revolting  barbarity,  in  order  to  preserve  the  fidelity  of  his  concu- 
binee  and  wives,  which  he  finds  ho  cannot  secure  by  expensive 
presents  of  French  jewellery.  Let  it  be  e^>ecially  noted  that, — to 
put  Georgians  and  other  whites,  who  are  supplied  through  the 
Turkish  market,  out  of  the  question, — African  slaves  can  only  be 
brought  into  Egypt  by  way  of  Suez  or  by  the  Nile,  and  that  one 
single  word  from  the  Viceroy  could  stop  the  importation  of  a  single 
slave  into  Egypt,  or  arrest  their  progress  at  any  point  on  their  way 
to  Cairo.  That  word,  however,  has  never  been  spoken.  Slaves 
are  seen  daOy  descending  the  NOe  in  open  day.  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  them  myself  when  ascending  and  descending  the  Nile  in  a 
dahabeeah.  I  have  seen  slaves  chained  together  with  iron  chains ; 
and  on  one  occasion  a  slave  heavily  loaded  with  irons  attempted  to 
end  his  miseries  by  throwing  himself  into  the  Nile  before  my  own 
Nile-boat.  Only  last  year  I  witnessed  the  sale  of  a  young  female 
slave  by  a  Qoverament  ofGcial  at  Assouan,  who  made  £5  by  the 
transaction,  and  who  pulled  out  her  tongue,  showed  her  teeth,  and 
indicated  the  good  points  of  the  poor  little  shrinking  creature  with 
all  the  zest  of  an  experienced  dealer.  This  year  I  travelled  in  the 
train  from  Suez  with  an  Egyptian  soldier  who  had  with  him  a  little 
Christian  sUve-boy  whom  he  had  kidnapped  from  Abyssinia,  while 
Ohristian  England  is  looking  on  with  abject  admiration  at  the 
spectacle  of  the  only  Christian  country  in  Africa  b^g  subjugated 
by  her  Mohammedan  ally.  It  is  true  that  open  slave-markets  are 
abolished,  but  I  could  buy  a  slave  myself  to-morrow,  if  only  I  did  it 
aub  road,  for  fear  of  the  European  consuls.  In  saying  thus  much,  I 
do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  believe  that  slaves  in  Egypt 
are  on  the  whole  ill-treated.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  when 
once  bought  they  are  well  used,  like  other  valuable  property,  but 
they  are  undoubtedly  treated  with  great  cmel^  by  the  slavers  who 
bring  them  from  the  interior  ;  and  a  relic  which  was  shown  me  in 
the  British  Consnlate  at  Tarabulds  Gharb  (Tripoli  in  Barbary) 
above  to  what  lengths  a  Turkish  paeha  is  capable  of  going  with  his 
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chattel.  This  relic  is  a  massive  collar  of  iron,  spiked  like  that  oft 
maetiff,  and  80  contrivect  that  the  wretch  upon  whose  neck  it  waa 
welded  could  not  moTC  hia  head  without  being  impaled.  This  orna- 
ment waa  filed  off  the  neck  of  a  slave  who  had  escaped  from  the 
palace  of  the  Pasha. 

The  attitude  of  England  towards  both  Turkey  and  Egypt  in  tiie 
matter  of  slavery  must  be  the  subject  of  continual  araazememt  to 
every  unprejudiced  observer.  But  it  shows  the  power  of  the 
almighty  dollar.  Englishmen  commonly  believe  that  what  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,  but  they  stop  the  application 
of  this  wholesome  if  homely  maxim  when  they  come  to  deal  with 
those  Mohammedan  tyrants  with  whose  well-being  the  pecnniary 
interests  of  a  part  of  the  English  people  are  supposed  to  be  bonnd  up. 
Slavery  in  Zanzibar  or  Cuba  is  an  abomination  to  be  abhorred  by 
Christian  England,  but  slavery  in  Turkey  or  Egypt  is  a  thing  to  be 
— well,  winked  at  and  condoned,  while  at  the  same  time  Christian 
English  money  is  to  be  lavished  and  lent  to  any  extent  in  order  to 
bolster  up  the  very  two  powers  which  are  the  greatest  supporters  of 
slavery  in  the  world  !  Englishmen,  again,  seem  to  take  pride  in  the 
not  altogether  bloodless  exploits  of  distinguished  filibusters  like 
Baker  and  others,  but  the  knowing  ones  of  Egypt  see  in  those  oostly 
expeditions  only  the  intention  of  the  Khedive  to  open  up  new  fields 
for  the  procuring  of  slaves  and  slave  labour.  Certainly,  as  appears 
from  Sir  S,  Baker's  own  admissions,  his  Egyptian  Highness  has  given 
a  handle  to  snch  an  opinion  by  attaching  to  Sir  Samuel's  retinue  a 
rufBan  who  was  a  notorious  slave-driver,  and  by  refusing,  spite  of  bis 
own  plighted  word,  to  punish  that  same  person  when  sent  back  to 
Cairo  in  disgrace. 

2.  The  litd^endence  of  Egypt  means  the  Continuance  of  Forced 
Labour.^lt  is  astonishing  that  the  majority  of  Englishmen  ahonld 
imagine  that  a  stop  has  been  put  to  this  infamous  system,  when  the 
very  reverse  is  the  case.  The  Egyptian  Fellaheen  and  the  poor 
generally  are  liable  to  forced  labour — first,  at  the  public  works — a 
term  of  very  elastic  meaning  in  a  country  where  all  things  exist  for 
the  ruling  despot — such  as  railways,  the  repair  of  dykes,  the  making 
of  canals,  the  construction  of  bridges  ;  and  secondly,  on  the  estates 
and  at  the  sugar  manufactories  of  the  Khedive,  For  the  first  of 
these  the  people  receive  no  payment,  and  keep  themsdves ;  for  the 
second  they  keep  themselves  for  fifty  days,  and  afterwards  occasion- 
ally receive  a  few  dry,  gritty  rusks  a  day,  and  a  small  nominal 
payment,  which,  however,  in  many  instances,  and  eq>ecially  in 
remote  places,  is  either  altogether  withheld  or  paid  only  in  part.  I 
have  the  word  of  the  European  superintendent  of  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  Khedive's  sugar-works  that  no  payment  has  been  made  during 
his  term  of  office,  a  period  of  sevenJ  years,  to  any  of  the  people 
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employed.  What  takes  place  is  this  :  Some  bnndreds  of  hands  are 
wanted  at  one  of  the  Khedive's  estates  or  works.  An  order  is  issued. 
A  steamer  with  soldiers  on  board  is  sent  up  the  Nile,  towing  several 
huge  barges  of  iron  or  wood.  It  anchors  opposite  a  town  or  village, 
and  soon  hundreds  of  men,  boys,  and  girls,  many  of  tender  age,  are 
seen  hurrying  and  being  driven  down  to  the  river-bank,  clutching 
such  small  bags  of  bread  or  fragments  of  rusk  as  they  can  collect  in 
haste,  and  accompanied  by  their  parents,  friends,  wives,  and  children, 
who  rend  the  air  with  their  shrill  screams  and  lamentations,  for  they 
well  know  that  many  a  dear  face  will  never  be  seen  again.  Neither 
the  only  sons  of  widows  or  of  blind  and  aged  parents,  nor  the  fathers 
of  helpless  infants  are  spared.  The  despot  requires  them — the  bas- 
tinado and  the  prison  are  the  cost  of  refusal.  The  whole  crowd  are 
rapidly  swept  into  thje  barges,  where,  without'  regard  to  age  or  sex, 
they  are  packed  together  like  herrings  in  a  barrel.  The  steamer  and 
the  barges  then  start  with  their  living  freight,  many  of  whom  will 
never  return  to  their  homes  from  the  distant  sugar  or  cotton  estate  to 
which  they  are  conveyed.  During  the  process  of  their  being  driven 
on  board  and  during  the  voyage  no  more  account  is  taken  of  the 
occupants  of  the  barges  than  of  brute  beasts.  Arrived  at  the  scene 
of  their  labours,  an  incessant  mill-horse  grind  of  toil  ensues.  There 
is  no  Friday  rest,  no  moment's  space  allowed  for  recreation.  Both 
sexes  labour  under  the  eye  of  taskmasters  armed  with  sticks,  whips, 
konobashes,  which  are  freely  and  needlessly  applied  to  the  often  naked 
and  at  all  events  only  one-shirted  backs  of  those  poor  "free" 
labourers,  whom  the  charity  of  England  has  not  yet  learned  to  pity, 
and  whose  brutal  taskmaeter-in-chief  she  has  not  yet  learned  to 
condemn.  I  have  myself  seen  little,  tender,  emaciated  girls  stagger- 
ing under  heavy  loads  of  earth,  who  have  been  lashed  each  time  they 
aacended  the  high  bank  at  which  they  were  at  work,  and  even  prodded 
in  the  naked  breasts  with  sharp  palm-sticks.  I  have  seen  them  sink- 
ing  upon  the  earth,  fainting  under  their  loads.  No  sort  of  shelter  is 
provided  for  these  unfortunates,  though  the  nights  of  an  Egyptian 
winter  can  be  very  cold,  and  a  single  shirt  is  their  only  garment. 
Many  have  not  even  this.  On  the  filthy  floor  of  the  sugar  factory^  or 
on  the  bare  stubbly  ground  of  the  cane-field — where  they  cease 
working,  there  they  lie  down  to  take  their  scanty  rest,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded on  the  instant  by  other  gangs  awakened  to  relieve  them. 
Thus,  night  and  day,  without  intermission,  the  work  goes  on,  and  the 
cringing  parasites  of  the  little  Egyptian  Court,  and  the  base  crew  of 
servile  European  speculators  who  prey  upon  the  Khedive,  and  the 
Consuls-General  who  love  to  speak  smooth  things,  and  Cook's  tourists, 
and  the  reporters  of  the  English  "  dailies,"  lift  up  their  hands  in  Ail- 
some  admiration,  and  proclaim  to  the  world  that  so  many  more 
pounds  of  sugar  have  been  produced  in  Egypt  in  thia  than  in  the 
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precioua  years.  These  people  forget  to  proclaim  also  how  much  blood 
— and  that  human  blood — has  been  expended  in  its  refinement  and 
elaboration  !  An  English  friend  visiting  one  of  the  Khedive's  sugar 
factories  a  few  days  ago,  observed  a  man  at  work  loaded  with  immense 
iron  chains.  On  inquiring  the  reason,  he  was  informed  that  the  poor 
wretch  had  been  detected  sacking  a  few  inches  of  sugar-caDe,  and 
was  accordingly  condemned  to  work  in  chains  /or  ^v«  days  and  nighU, 
teithottt  sleep,  and  without  being  allovKd  io  stop  to  eat. 

One  word  more  upon  this  head  only.  In  speaking  of  public  work* 
it  should  be  remembered  that  under  this  term  are  included  railways 
which  are  the  exclusive,  private  property  of  the  Viceroy,  and  intended 
only  for  the  conveyance  of  produce  from  his  estates,  and  to  whoee 
trains  a  few  battered  carriages  only  are  attached  for  passengers  to 
whom  time  is  no  object ;  and  canals  to  the  Yice-regat  eetat^  into 
whose  sacred  waters  no  common  man's  shadoof  is  allowed  to  dip. 

3.  The  Independence  of  Egypt  implies  a  brutal  and  wholesale  Con- 
scription,— In  some  European  countries,  where  an  universal  liability 
to  serve  in  the  army  exists — and  I  am  very  far  from  asserting  that 
such  a  liability  is  indef^sible  and,  on  the  whole,  inexpedient — the 
conscripted  are,  at  all  eventa,  called  on  to  defend  their  country,  their 
wives,  their  families,  and  their  homes.  In  Egypt,  on  the  contrary, 
this  dreadful  peculiarity  exists,  that  the  poor  Arab  conscripts  are 
compelled  to  execute  the  sole  will  of  a  capricious  tyrant  of  an  alien 
and  inferior  race,  and  to  rival  the  cruelties  of  the  Hebrew  tadc- 
masters  of  old,  by  harrying  and  exacting  money  &om  their  own 
countrymen.  In  no  country  is  ancient  tragedy  so  often  re-enacted 
as  in  Egypt !  At  the  present  time,  while  the  war  mania  prevsila  in 
the  Viceroy's  mind,  and  men  are  needed  to  enable  him  to  gratify 
the  passions  of  religious  hate  and  vain  ostentation  by  foreign  con- 
quest, the  conscription  is  being  carried  on  in  the  most  oj^resrave 
and  arbitrary  manner  possible.  In  Cairo,  even,  respectable  yoong 
men,  of  whom  many  are  husbands  and  fathers  of  fimiliea,  are 
arrested  by  the  soldiery  and  police  in  the  public  streets  and  cafes, 
thrown  into  prison  upon  false  and  trumped-up  charges,  and  if  money 
is  not  forthcoming  for  their  release,  pressed  into  the  army.  In  the 
villages  men  are  simply  seized  by  force,  chained  or  welded  together 
in  wooden  stocks — a  brutal  practice,  of  which  I  have  seen  examples 
within  the  last  few  days — and  dr^ged  to  the  nearest  barracks,  to  be 
dealt  with  by  low  Turkish  officers  and  Americui  generals  from  the 
United  States,  who  have  followed  the  base  example  of  Hobart  Pasha 
in  selling  their  swords  to  work  the  will  of  a  despot.  At  this  time 
the  country  villages  and  towns  everywhere  resound  with  the  cries 
of  women  whose  husbands  and  sous  have  been  torn  firom  them  by 
force.  ^ 

4.  The  Independence  of  Egypt  means  the  perpetuation  o^  the  tjfiiem 
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of  the  confiacation  0/  land  and  property  to  the  Khedive's  me. — Wten 
Ahab  sets  Hs  beart  on  Nabotb's  TiQejard,  or  ratber,  wben  the  Yice- 
Toj  seta  his  heart  opon  a  tract  of  land  for  a  sugar  plantation  or  cotton 
estate,  tiie  occupants — they  can  scarcely  be  called  owners  when  they 
have  to  pay  on  the  average  £2  a  year  per  ferd&n  in  gold  to  E£Fen- 
deena — the  oconpants  are  compelled  to  sell  their  land  at  a  valuation 
in  vhich  they  are  themselveB  passive  instruments  and  without  a 
voice.  The  sum,  generally  £6  per  ferd&n,  which  is  fixed  on  is,  how- 
ever, generally  paid.  This  small  sum,  however,  is  soon  spent,  and 
the  Fellaheen  are  thus  completely  swept  away  to  take  refuge  and 
gain  a  living  how  and  where  they  may,  and  are  forced  to  part  with 
their  camels,  oxen,  goats,  sheep,  and  donkeys  for  what  they  will 
fetch  at  the  time.  Thus,  instead  of  the  beautilul  agriculture,  and 
varied  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  dhourrab,  clover,  beans,  vetches,  and 
flax,  which  delight  the  eye,  and  make  the  rich  land  of  £gypt  seem 
even  as  the  Garden  of  the  Lord,  and  which,  in  addition,  afford 
food  for  an  industrious,  peaceable,  and  honest  population  and  their 
beautiful  cattle,  nothing  is  seen  but  vast  expanses  of  a  single  crop 
■ — sugar  or  cotton — and  that  the  property  of  one  man,  who  thus 
enriches  himself  at  the  expense  and  to  the  ruin  of  his  own  subjects. 
There  is  another  and  still  baser  form  of  confiscation.  When 
His  Highness  wants  camels  or  donkeys  for  any  of  his  speculations, 
an  order  is  issued  to  the  Sbeyks  el  Belad,  and  the  country  people, 
including  sometimes  the  nearest  Bedoueen  of  the  desert,  are  com- 
pelled to  bring  their  animals,  often  very  long  distances,  to  some 
appointed  place,  where  they  are  seized,  vaiued  by  an  inspector 
appointed  by  the  Govemor,  and  paid  for,  or  not  paid  for,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Agriculture  is  thus  thrown  back,  and  families  mined. 
From  some  parts  of  the  country  all  the  strongest  and  best  donkeys 
have  been  carried  off,  and  the  breed  permanently  deteriorated. 
Lately,  in  the  rich  Province  of  Baheyra,  vast  numbers  of  camels, 
have  been  seized  at  Damanhonr,  and  an  English  eye-witnees  of  the 
feet  assures  me  that  not  one  was  paid  for,  the  poor  owners  not 
being  even  allowed  anything  for  their  expenses  on  the  way.  Th^e 
camels  were  simply  confiscated  in  the  name  of  Effendeena,  and  their 
owners  driven  away  penniless.  This  account  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  a  native  official.  Donkeys  and  other  animals  are  seized 
and  confiscated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  accidental  discovery  of 
antiquities  exposes  the  unlucky  finder  not  only  to  the  loss  of  the 
treasure  trove,  hut  to  a  severe  flogging,  and  at  times  to  imprison- 
ment. The  effect  of  this  atrocious  system  is  that  a  fine  work  of 
ancient  art  is  generally  broken  up  and  sold  piecemeal  to  the  first 
comer,  while  objects  of  gold  and  silver  at  onoe  find  their  way  to  the 
melting  pot.  The  Turk  ts  not  only  cruel  and  unjust,  but  excessively 
stupid. 
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5.  The  Independence  of  Egypt  aigniSes  the  Continuanee  of  a  Mori 
Offpi'essire  and  Grinding  System  of  Taxation  which  has  a  Shoic  of 
Legality,  and  to  Continual  Exactions  which  have  None. — ^Up  to  the 
present  time,  when  an  annual  tribute  has  to  be  paid  by  the  Viceroy 
to  the  Sultan,  it  ia  clearly  the  interest  of  the  latter  to  use  what  influ- 
ence he  poasesaes  to  prevent  the  over-taxation  of  the  people.  It  is 
true  that  this  influence  has  not  been  ueed  as  it  ought,  but  it  tni'^^^be, 
and  the  fear  of  auch  a  restraining  power  can  scarcely  fail  to  have 
had  its  efllect  on  the  Ehedive.  Make  the  Viceroy  independent,  and 
that  alight  safeguard  ia  taken  away.  The  real  wonder  ia  that  the 
Egyptian  Fellah  can  exist  at  all.  For  the  land  he  occupies,  and 
which  waa  conquered  for  him  by  his  Arabian  forefathers,  he  has,  as 
we  have  said,  to  pay  to  the  Khedive  on  the  average  j£2  per  ferdAn 
in  gold.  Every  house  ia  taxed,  every  palm-tree  is  taxed ;  in  Cairo 
every  donkey,  and  in  the  country  every  camel,  ox,  horae,  and  aheep. 
Besides  this,  under  French  tutelage  octroi  duties  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Cairo  and  other  large  towns,  and  the  poor  Cairene  donkey- 
boys  are  forced  to  pay  a  tax  upon  every  mouthful  of  clover  consumed 
by  their  donkeys.  A  year  or  two  ago  there  waa  a  tax  on  donkey-lx^s, 
duty  bad  to  be  paid  on  the  one  blue  robe  worn  by  the  Fellaheen,  and 
taxgatherers  were  stationed  at  the  ferries  and  other  public  thorough- 
fares to  arrest  thoae  whose  scarfs  did  not  bear  the  yellow  Gh>vermnent 
brand.  It  can  scarcely  compenaute  the  ground-down  Fellah  to  know 
that  the  money  thus  wrung  from  him  goes  to  enable  hia  lord  and 
master  to  add  palace  to  palace,  to  support  a  disproportionate  army 
for  pujpoaefi  of  foreign-aggression,  and  to  add  to  his  stock  of  eunuchs, 
third-rate  French  actresses,  and  Yankee  generals.'  Some  years  ago 
the  land-tribute  was  demanded  for  several  years  in  advance  on  the 
promise  that  the  payers  should  be  exempted  in  iuture,  but  this  pro- 
mise, it  is  abnoat  needless  to  add,  was  never  kept.'  The  fact  is,  the 
Ehedive  is  much  in  the  position  of  the  fool  who  killed  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  eggs.  The  Fellaheen  have  been  taxed  more 
than  they  can  bear,  and  thoi^h  at  the  preaent  time  flogging  ia  o&m 
resorted  to  in  order  to  extort  money,  more  money  cannot  be  had. 
Meanwhile  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  people  is  extreme,  although 
their  sufferings  are  borne  with  marvellous  resignation,  A  greater 
instance  of  God'a  goodneas  can  acarcely  be  imagined  than  the  cheerful, 
contented  disposition  with  which  he  has  endowed  the  down-trodden 
people  of  Egypt,  who  will  repay  the  smalleat  act  of  justice  and  even 
a  kind  word  or  look  with  a  gratefiil  affection  which  is  truly  pathetic. 

(1)  An  official  estimated  tha  namber  of  the  Khediva'a  ' 
other  fsmsls  attendants  ai  amounting  to  9(K)  women  !  I 
it  below  ralhsr  tban  above  tbe  mark. 

(2)  loatancei  occnrted  ot  people  offering  their  property  to  any  one  who  would  under- 
take to  f&j  the  taxea,  and  blling  in  thii  the  land  waa  soapped  up  by  euaachi  and 
women  of  Ui«  harem.    The  baatiaado  wai  freelf  applied  to  exact  this  forced  tax. 
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It  is  not,  however,  the  poor  alone  wlio  suffer  from  the  extravagance 
and  the  dishonesty  of  their  lord.  A  compulsory  tax  has  been  estab- 
lished upon  the  salaries  of  all  Govenunent  officials,  irho  are  compelled 
to  contribute  one  day's  pay  in  each  month,  which  sum  is  deducted 
from  the  sum  owed  them.  In  addition  to  Hub,  salaries  are  paid  with 
the  utmost  irregularity,  officials  receiving  their  pay  months  and  even 
more  than  a  year  after  it  is  due.  The  tendency  of  this,  of  course,  is  to 
induce  them  to  exact  money  from  those  beneath  them.  The  condition 
of  the  lower  grades  especially  of  those  officials  is  much  to  be  pitied, 
for  they  have  a  position  to  maintain,  and  to  many  of  them  an  official 
dress  is  prescribed. 

There  are  some,  and  these  chieSy  of  the  Cook's  Tourist  sort,  who 
"  do"  Cairo  in  three  days  and  the  Nile  in  twenty,  and  of  that  class 
of  servile  Alexandrian  traders  who  would  scream  with  delight  if  the 
Khedive  were  to  tumble  for  coppers  in  the  Frank  Square,  who  are 
for  ever  talking  about  the  "  progress  "  of  Egypt.  I  wish  I  could 
think  that  there  was  progress.  Change,  indeed,  there  has  been,  but 
I  doubt  the  progress.  The  question  is  not  whether  Cairo,  or  Alex- 
andria, or  Egypt  has  been  Europeanized,  and  made  more  agreeable 
for  the  ordinary  run  of  tourists,  but  whether  the  changes  made  really 
conduce  to  the  well-being,  happiness,  and  profit  of  the  native  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country.  This  may  well  admit  of  doubt,  although  it  is 
hard  to  get  an  Enghshman  to  believe  that  English  institutions  and 
customs  are  not  the  best  possible  for  all  the  peoples  upon  earth,  just 
as,  in  his  sublime  self-conceit,  he  is  always  wanting  to  thrust  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  down  the  throats  of  Christians  of  all  the  ancient 
Churches  of  Christendom.  But  let  us  see  what  the  changes  in 
Egypt  amount  to.  The  Khedive,  then,  has  discarded  the  flowing 
Eastern  dress,  and  waddlee  about  in  French  broadcloth  and  varnished 
boots,  and  when  he  goes  out,  instead  of  riding  a  horse,  like  a  man,  he 
lolls  in  a  luxurious  French  carriage.  In  Alexandria,  it  is  true,  some 
of  the  streets  have  been  paved,  but  this  has  been  done  at  the  expense 
of  Frank  and  Levantine  merchants,  and  in  spite  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  rather  than  by  its  aid.  In  Cairo  things  are  different.  There 
the  changes  have  been  made  by  Effendeena  himaelf.  And  what  have 
we  there  ?  Instead  of  the  wild,  tangled  garden  of  the  once 
picturesque  Esbeykeyeh,  with  its  fine  forest  trees,  and  under- 
growth of  sont  and  roses,  open  to  all  the  world,  there  is  half  the 
space  sold  to  speculators  for  the  erections  of  caf^s  and  gambling 
heUs,  and  the  o^er  half  inclosed  within  a  cast-iron  French  railing  of 
monotonous  design,  and  a  parky,  newly-planted  gardei  within  it, 
with  a  puddle  with  a  punt  and  two  swans  in  the  centre,  a  Swiss  chalet 
at  each  of  the  four  gates,  a  vista  ending  in  the  chimney  of  some 
waterworks,  a  bit  of  rock-work,  several  grog-shops,  and  a  kiosk 
where  a  band  plays  airs  from  "  Madame  Angot "  in  the  afternoons. 
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For  entraaca  to  this  paradise,  (which,  after  all,  is  as  pleasant  u  in 
£Dglish  Bubarban  tea-garden),  His  Highneee  charges  the  pnldic  a  I 
piastre  a  head.  Then  there  is  the  new  hotel  (the  Ehedive's  own), 
which  would  be  an  eyesore  at  Bognor  or  Harrogate ;  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland's  new  house,  which  resembles  an  ag^;regation  of  packing- 
boxes  ;  and  an  English  church  which  would  be  a  disgrace  to  Mr. 
Gompo.  In  place  of  the  old,  narrow  streets — ^purposdy  narrow  on  , 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  but  always  cool  and  dry — tias  < 
are  new  blazing  thoroughfares,  which  are  either  blinding  firom  diut 
and  beat,  or  bathed  with  water  to  such  an  extent  that  the  donkers 
cannot  keep  their  footing.  It  is  certain  that  the  climate  of  Gaiin  ius 
been  changed  for  the  worse  by  the  perpetual  watering  of  the  neif 
streets  and  garden.  A  thick  mist  frequently  hangs  over  that  portion 
of  the  town  where  formerly  the  air  was  diy  and  healthy.  To  pro-  I 
Tide  space  for  these  new  streets  and  squares,  there  has  been  a 
wholesale  confiscation  of  private  house  property,  and  the  witnton 
destruction  of  several  splendid  ancient  mosqaea.  Again,  whUe  the 
mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan — the  Westminster  Abb^  of  Cairo,  and 
perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  Arab  architecture  extant — is  allowed 
to  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  the  Khedive  is  erecting  at  vast  expenae  a 
tasteless  pile  by  its  side.  The  citadel,  with  its  unrivalled  view — oncf 
the  residence  of  the  old  Arab  Oaliphs — has  been  modernized,  spoiled, 
and  abandoned  ;  while  the  Viceroy  lives  in  the  frightfol  palaces  ol 
Abdiu  and  Gezeesch,  and  Sings  away  bis  people's  money  in  the  con- 
tinual erection  of  uglier  palaces  still.  One  of  the  finest  of  the 
mosque-tombs  of  the  Memlook  Sultans  is,  moreover,  used  as  a 
magazine  of  gunpowder.  In  fact,  in  less  than  twenty  years  at  the 
present  rate  of  destruction,  not  a  single  fine  ancient  building  will 
be  leil  in  Cairo,  once,  but  soon  no  longer  to  be  the  queen  of  Oriental 
cities. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  progress  of  educatiai    | 
in  Egypt,  but,  so  far  as  the  country  poor  are  concerned,  very  httfe    | 
has  been  done.     A  short  time  since,  a  late  distingnished  eonaUti    ' 
official  was  appointed  Director  of  Education  in  Egypt,  and  thongli    i 
many  who  admired  his  talents  the  most,  wondered  that   he  shonld 
condescend  to  accept  a  post  under  such  a  master,  they  at  least  hoped 
that  there  would  be  a  marked  progress  in  education.     Scarcely,  how- 
ever, bad  this  gentleman  arrived  at  his  post  when  he  was  sent  back    I 
to   England   with   a  large  salary,  to  push  the  Khedive's  iDteneb 
in  England !  I 

Again,  the  raUway  qrstem  of  Egypt,  although  the  mileage  hs 
been  largely  increased,  has,  so  far  as  passenger  traffic  is  coneemed, 
decidedly  gone  back  in  eflSciency,  and  nothing  can  be  worse  than 
the  management  and  arrangements  gener^y.  There  are  but  twi> 
good  trains   in   all    Egypt — ^the  morning   express   £rom  Cairo  to 
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Hezaodria,  and  vice  veni,  and  those  are  doe  to  tlie  premare  of  tiie 
mercantile  body  in  Alexandria. 

The  real  iaot  aj^tears  to  be  that  it  ia  useleea  to  hope  for  improve- 
ment in  Egypt  solongas  it  is  governed  bya  Turk.  It  seems  probable 
that  it  ia  impossible  to  improve  a  Turk  by  bringing  him  in  contact 
with  European  civilization.  Yon  may  make  him  vorse,  but  yon 
cumot  make  him  better.  The  old-faabiosed,  bigoted  Turk  of  Central 
las  Minor,  whom  I  have  not  seen,  has,  I  do  not  doubt,  many  fine 
<]aalities.  He  is  a  "  geatleman,"  he  speaks  the  truth,  his  hospitality 
is  unbounded,  he  believes  in  God,  he  says  his  prayers.  Bat  the 
ciriliised  Turk,  whom  I  have  seen — a  Turk,  i.e.,  of  the  stuff  of  vhitdi 
Sahans  and  Pashas  are  made — is  quite  a  difierent  being.  He  is 
bigoted  without  being  religious ;  he  is  tyrannical,  superstitious,  cruel, 
hunuious.  He  is  an  accomplished  liar,  and  his  so-called  oivilization 
consiBts  in  his  wearing  French  polished  leather  boot«,  drinking  brandy 
and  champagne,  and  importing  a  worn-out  French  actress.  He  is,  in 
short,  a  whited  sepulchre,  not  over  and  above  fair  withoot,  but  very 
foul  indeed  within.  He  is  covered  with  French  broadcloth,  but 
acntch  him  and  yon  see  the  low  Tartar  at  once.  From  such  a  man  a 
country  can  have  no  hope,  and  the  more  independent  he  is  the  worse 
he  frill  be. 

I  pause  a  moment  here  to  remark  that  one  thing  may  fairly  be 
Bid  in  &vour  of  Egypt.  The  Ohristiaue  in  that  country  are  &r 
better  treated  than  they  are  in  Turkey.  The  massacres  and  martyr- 
doms of  the  Oreek  Islands  and  of  the  Lebanon  have  no  oounterpait 
<m  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  This,  perhaps,  is  not  so  much  from  the 
bett«r  feeling  of  the  rulers  as  from  the  circumstance  that  the  ooontiy 
ia  itself  so  narrow,  and  that  the  European  Consuls  are  so  numerous 
and  80  powerful.  Indications,  however,  are  not  wanting  that  the 
▼ill  to  injure  is  not  absent.  Kecently  the  Khedive  has  fonnbly 
dosed  the  school  of  the  V.  S.  A.  Praabyterisn  schools  at  Eoos> 
and  Coptic  Christians  are  now  pressed  into  the  army  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  population.  It  is  alleged  that  great  obstacles  are  placed 
in  the  way  of  the  soldiers  attending  divine  worship,  but  I  have 
certainly  seen  many  of  theni  at  the  Aeed-el-Ghitas  on  the  eve  of 
the  Epiphany  and  at  other  festivals  in  the  Metropolitan  Church  in 
CWro.  During  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  late  Coptic 
patriarch,  the  Ehedive,  there  is  no  doubt,  placed  great  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  election  of  his  successor,  but  this  was  probably  the 
result  rather  of  a  curious  superstition  than  of  religious  bigotry. 

And  now,  if  it  would  seem  that  the  independence  of  the  ruler  of 
Egypt  would  but  aggravate  and  intensify  present  evils,  is  there  no 
remedy  for  the  state  of  things  depicted  in  the  foregoing  pages  ? — a 
stat«  which  has  indeed  been  painted  in  too  faint  instead  of  in  too  dark 
colours.     When  there  is  a  oniform  dead-level  of  continual  cruelty. 
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rapacity,  and  injustice,  it  is  hard  to  select  particalar  instancee,  and 
those  already  advanced  do  but  exemplity  the  common,  everj>day  state 
of  affairs.  For  myself  I  cannot  agree  with  the  sentiment  of  Mr.  Free- 
man— and  it  is  the  only  one  in  his  article  in  this  Ileview  (Dec.  1875) 
to  which  I  cannot  heartily  subscribe — when  he  says  that  he  cannot 
quarrel  with  Moslem  tyrants  in  respect  of  this  treatment  of  their 
Mohammedan  subjects.  Surely  we  need  not  eo  limit  our  sympathiee, 
hot  should  be  ready  when  occasion  offers  to  help  all.  And  assuredly 
a  great  cry  for  justice  rises  up  before  HeaTen  from  Egypt.  Mij^t 
not  we  Englishmen  hope  that  by  unseating  tho  present  alien  despot 
and  by  occupying  at  least  a  portion  of  Egypt,  we  could  give  to  tiie 
Arab  inhabitants  that  meed  of  justice,  which  spite  of  the  indiTidaal 
shortcomings  of  new-fledged  Scotch  civilians  and  English  subalterns 
we  have  in  the  main  given  to  India  ?  In  that  occnpation  lies,  I  am 
persuaded,  the  sole  hope  of  Egypt.  As  a  rule  I  am  oj^tosed  to 
further  annexations  of  territory.  I  believe  that  empires,  like 
Kusaia  and  the  United  States,  may  be  too  large  for  the  happioesB 
and  liberty  of  the  people,  but  in  respect  to  Egj-pt  I  am  convinced 
that  the  occupation  of  the  country,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Delta, 
Cairo,  and  some  portion  of  the  higher  Nile  valley  is  concerned,  is 
imposed  upon  us  both  by  political  necessity  and  by  duty.  By 
political  necessity ;  because  now  that  Englishmen  have  begun  to 
find  out  that  the  Bosphorus  is  not  on  the  direct  road  to  India, 
and  now  that  the  Sick  Man's  constitution  seems  to  be  finaUy 
breaking  up,  it  becomes  of  paramount  importance  to  British  intwests 
to  possess  the  true  approach  to  our  Indian  possessions  and  to  have 
the  command  of  the  great  iiighway  in  which  we  have  just  acquired 
so  large  an  interest.  And  next,  by  duty ;  because  we  should  then 
break  the  chains  of  slavery  and  open  the  doors  of  the  house  of 
bondage,  and  give  freedom,  justice,  and  protection  to  an  honest  and 
faithful  people  who  are  now  groaning  under  a  foreign  yoke.  He 
most  zealous  sticklers  for  the  doctrine  that  possession  and  prescrip- 
tion sanctify  tyranny  and  usurpation  are  unable  to  pretend  that  the 
family  of  Mohanmied  Ali  have  any  right  to  the  Arabian  country 
which  they  misrule. 

Qreville  J.  Chestkk. 
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It  has  often  been  noted  that  vhat  a  man  writes  in  condemna- 
tion oi  the  opinions  of  another  is  open  to  all  the  sources  of  error  that 
affect  his  work  when  he  expounds  his  own  opinions,  and  to  others  in 
addition:  for  he  may  have  failed  rightly  to  track  the  thoughts 
which  he  believes  himself  to  be  criticisiiig.  When  a  truth  asaumes 
great  importance  for  a  man  and  ho  sees  it  clearly,  he  will  make 
others  see  it  clearly ;  he  will  be  trustworthy  so  long  as  he  writes  of 
it  constructiTelT.  But,  though  he  may  be  wholly  superior  to  the 
temptation  so  to  lower  the  reputation  of  previous  writers  that  his 
own  may  be  the  more  eminent,  his  devotion  to  the  truth  which  is 
dominant  in  his  own  mind  will  be  apt  not  only  to  render  him 
jealous  of  the  position  of  complementary  truths,  but  so  far  to  pre- 
occupy his  thoughts  as  to  hinder  him  from  perceiving  all  that  these 
truths  have  worked  in  the  minds  of  others.  It  is  not,  therefore,  an 
unhealthy  sign  of  the  times  that  a  series  of  attacks  has  been  made 
l^  various  writers  oa  various  sides  of  the  central  doctrine  of  the  book 
by  which  most  living  English  economists  have  been  educated ;  and  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  some  of  these  attacks  have  been  made 
by  thinkers  of  great  power.  It  may  be  possible  without  detracting 
from  the  worth  of  what  they  have  contributed  towards  the 
construction  of  the  theory  of  Value,  to  show  that  many  of  their 
destructive  criticisms  are  due  to  their  not  having  perceived  the  full 
power,  which  is  latent,  if  not  patent,  in  Mill's  work.  If  this  can  be 
effected,  some  energy  which  is  now  consumed  in  quarrels  in  the 
economists'  carap,  may  be  turned  to  use  in  the  common  cause,  and  do 
good  service  against  error.  The  aim  of  the  present  article  is  to 
indicate  in  outline  Mill's  position,  so  as  to  display  its  strength. 
I  shall  refer  in  footnotes  to  some  criticisms  on  Mill  contained  in  a 
work  by  Professor  Caimes.'  His  already  well-earned  reputation, 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  the  lucidity  and  grace  of  his  style, 
the  tact  and  skill  with  which  he  has  bro'ught  out  clearly  defined 
results,  have  combined  to  render  that  work  extremely  popular. 
Although  Caimes  may  be  regarded  aa  one  of  Mill's  most  distin- 
guished disciples,  yet  a  considerable  portion  of  his  book  is  devoted 
to  a  new  exposit^n  of  some  principles  which  be  apparently  thought 
had  not  been  adequately  appreciated  or  stated  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy by  Mill.  These  points  of  difference  between  the  two  writers 
have  been  seized  upon  with  avidity  by  an  influential  set  of  men, 
who,  by  the  recent  publication  of  Mill's  Autobiography,  had  been  put 
(I)  "  Som«  leadiog  Friodplee  of  Politica!  Ecoiioiii;^." 
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in  a  mood  to  regard  Mill  as  a  slighter  man  than  they  had  tboagbt 
him  before.  I  believe  that  in  moat  instances  in  which  Mill's  doctrines 
have  been  criticised  by  Caimes,  and  by  other  writers.  Mill  is  sab- 
Btantially-  right.  I  also  think  that  Caimes  considered  that  the 
difference  between  himeelf  and  Mill  is  greater  than  it  really  is. 
The  better  cIbgs  of  readers  used  to  puzzle  over  a  difficult  passage  of 
Mill's  tUl  they  got  to  see,  more  or  less,  its  whole  drift.  Now  snch 
readers  readily  adopt  Caimes'  authoritative  suggestion,  that  it  con- 
tains a  blunder :  they  see  distinctly  that  half  of  the  troth  which 
Caimes  has  written  out  for  them  in  a  bold,  clear  hand ;  they  do  not 
trouble  themselves  to  hunt  out  that  more  recondite  half,  to  which 
Mill  was,  as  it  seems  to  me,  working  his  way,  but  with  which 
Caimes  has  not  concerned  himself.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Caimes 
was  a  genuinely  sincere  friend  of  Mill  and  truth.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  Economics :  I  cannot  express 
that  gratitude  better  than  by  unflinchingly  pointing  out  cases  in 
rhicb  he  seems  to  me  not  to  have  got  hold  of  the  whole  of  Mill's 
meaning. 

A  critic  of  Mill's  writings  may  not  ignore  the  following!  &ct8.  In 
the  small  leisure  that  was  left  to  him  free  from  official  work,  Mill 
wrote  on  a  wide  variety  of  questions,  which  had  already  been 
discussed  by  great  thinkers.  On  almost  every  one  of  these  questions 
his  thoughts,  whatever  faults  they  contained,  were  in  some  respect 
lew.  Therefore  ho  had  not  much  time  for  elaborating  the 
explanation  of  his  thoughts.  His  style  was  that  of  a  man  having 
great  power  of  exposition ;  but  in  one  respect  this  power  injured 
him.  For  it  caused  men  to  assume  that  whatever  error  appeared 
in  his  writings  was  due  not  to  imperfect  presentation  of  clear 
thought,  but  to  perfect  presentation  of  confused  thought.  They 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  this  power  could  not  avail  him  for  the 
task  of  drilling  a  large  body  of  thoughts  into  such  ordOT  that  they 
should  in  all  their  movements  present  a  clear  front  to  the  reader. 
For  this  task  time  alone  avails. 

In  writing  his  Political  Economy  he  laboured  under  special  disad- 
vantages. He  wished  to  compress  into  it  a  vast  amount  of  matter; 
hut  his  style  is  so  easeful  as  to  incite  his  readers  to  overmacb 
rapidity.  Hence  it  occurs  that  he  is  frequently  charged  not  only 
with  omitting  truths  of  which  he  has  taken  account,  but  even  wili 
holding  erroneous  doctrines  which  he  has  in  due  place  demolished, 
and  thereafter  ignored.  He  did  not  even  consider  himself  at  liberty 
to  select  his  terms  freely :  he  feared  to  weight  the  science,  which 
was  not  then  popular,  with  the  burden  of  technical  f«rms.  More- 
over he  was  finely  jealous  for  his  predecessors :  he  gave  not  only  to 
Bicardo,  but,  in  opposition  to  the  current  of  the  time,  to  Adam 
Smith  whatever  credit  he  could.     Nearly  all  of  those  phrases  of  his 
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which  ore  nnfortanate,  are  phrases  of  theirs  which  he  has  berai 
unwilling  to  discard.  Thos  he  has  been  induced  to  retain  the  use  of 
Home  expressions  which  he  has  affirmed  to  be  neither  sufficiently 
flexible  nor  sufficiently  firm  for  the  proper  purposes  of  science. 

Those,  then,  who  wish  rightly  to  construe  any  of  Mill's  economic 
doctrines,  must  leam  the  special  part  which  he  intended  that 
doctrine  to  perform,  to  the  end  that  they  may  not  demand  from  it 
the  discharge  of  functions  which  he  has  asagned  to  some  other 
portion  of  his  ^stem;  and  they  must  remember  tbat  he  is  not 
always  careful  to  repeat  an  indication  that  he  has  onoe  given  of  the 
special  application  which  he  intends  to  make  of  a  word  or  a  phrase 
in  a  particular  discussion.  They  must,  therefbre,  consider  each 
paatage  in  connection  with  its  context ;  and  when  its  interpretation 
cannot  by  this  means  be  condusiTely  settled,  they  must  with  gene* 
roDs  caution  reject  any  rendering  of  it  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  general  purport  of  his  writings.  Readers  who  will  observe 
these  rules  may  find  in  Mill's  economic  doctrines  much  exposi- 
tion that  requires  to  be  supplemented,  and  many  abrupt  lines  of 
thoaght  which  require  to  be  continued.  But  they  will  find  that  it  is 
true  of  his  thought,  as  of  Adam  Smith's,  that  much  even  of  the  work 
which  most  invites  the  attack  of  the  destructive  critic  is,  in  the 
main,  sound  as  far  as  it  goes.  This  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  case 
with  his  account  of  value. 

It  was  known,  even  before  the  publication  of  bis  Autobiography, 
that  Mill  regarded,  as  perhaps  the  chief  of  the  services  which  he  had 
rendered  te  economics,  his  work  in  breaking  up  and  re-arranging  its 
chief  problems ;  and,  though  experience  may  have  shown  that  in 
some  details  his  arrangement  is  not  wholly  successful,  we  are  bound 
to  take  account  of  the  important  truth  which  the  general  plan  of  his 
arrangement  embodies. 

This  plan  was,  in  separate  books,  firstly  to  treat  the  nature  of 
hmnao  efforts,  and  the  laws  of  the  production  of  wealth  generally  ; 
secondly,  the  distribution  of  wealth ;  and  thirdly,  to  devote  a  book 
exclusively  to  "  the  nlbchinery  of  exchange."  His  first  book  is 
mainly  concerned  with  the  causes  which  affect  generally  the  effi- 
eiency  of  labour  in  production.  The  analysis  contained  here  enables 
him,  wben  he  treats  of  exchange  value,  to  dismiss  this  aspect  of  cost 
of  production  with  a  reference  to  his  first  book ;  and  the  curt  state- 
ment, "  Wbat  the  production  of  a  thing  costs  to  its  producers,  or  its 
series  of  producers,  is  the  labour  expended  in  producing  it.'"  In 
his  second  book  he  developes  Adam  Smith's  grand  doctrine,  which 
shows  bow  the  distribution  of  wealth  would  be  efieoted  "  naturally," 
ie.  as  the  average  result  of  free  competition  <^>erating  through  many 

(1)  Bk.  ni.,  CIi.  IV.,  }  1.    Attention  m&y  be  directed  to  the  ezlenaoiu  of  thU 
nuijmM  in  Heun'i  "  PlaUAogf,"  and  in  Jevooa'  "  Tfaeorf  of  Politic«l  Economy." 
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generations.  This  distribution  would  be  such  thst  the  wages  which 
a  man  receives  would  vaiy,  according  to  certain  laws,  with  the 
efforts  and  sacrifices  demanded  irom  him,  conjointly  with  the  efforts 
and  sacrifices  which  his  special  education  demanded  from  his  parents 
and  others ;  and  that  thus  the  remuneration  of  each  task  would 
in  a  manner  measure  the  efforts  it  had  cost  to  society  as  a  whf^e, 
or  rather  to  those  members  of  society  who,  directly  or  indirectly, 
had  contributed  to  its  performance.  Mill  explains  the  arti£(3a] 
hindrances  to  this  correspondence  between  the  remuneration  of 
various  tasks  and  their  total  effort-costs.  He  shows  how  these 
hindrances  are  due  not  only  to  formal  trade  regulations,  but  also  to 
the  special  difBculties  against  which  parents  in  the  variooB  grades  of 
society  have  to  contend,  if  they  desire  to  secure  high  wagee  to  their 
eons  in  the  fiiture,  at  the  expense  of  a  present  sacrifice  to  themselves. 
He  points  out  that,  roughly  speaking,  English  labour  falls  into  four 
"  different  grades,"  between  which  "  the  line  of  demarcation  haa 
hitherto  been  so  strongly  marked  as  to  be  almost  equivalent  to  a 
hereditary  distinction  of  caste ;  each  employment  being  chiefly 
recruited  from  the  children  of  those  already  employed  in  it,  or  of 
employments  of  the  same  rank  with  it  in  social  estimation,  or  &om 
the  children  of  persons  who,  if  originally  of  a  lower  rank,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  themselves  by  their  exertions." '  These  four 
grades  are : — i.  the  liberal  professions ;  ii.  the  more  highly- 
skilled  manual  employments ;  iii.  the  lower  classes  of  skilled  em- 
ployments ;  iv.  unskilled  labourers.  Labourers  of  the  second  grade 
are  partly  supplied  from  "  the  class  of  tradesmen  who  rank  with 
them ;"  so  are  those  of  the  third.  "  The  wages  of  each  class  have 
been  hitherto  regulated  by  the  increase  of  its  own  population."  But 
"  the  general  relaxation  of  conventional  barriers,  and  the  increased 
facilities  which  already  are,  and  will  be  in  a  much  greater  degree, 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all,  tend  to  produce,  among  many  excel- 
lent effects,  one  which  is  the  reverse :  they  tend  to  bring  down  the 
wages  of  skilled  labour."  Mill  is  so  far  from  ignoring  "  conventiona] 
barriers,"  that  he  regards  it  as  his  special'  task  to  insist  that  the 
"  arrangements"  which  were  due  to  them  be  distinguished  £rom  the 
"  natural  laws  "  of  political  economy ;  and  enforces  this  distinction 
by  the  arrangement  of  his  work.  In  a  similar  strain  he  continaes 
Adam  Smith's  account  of  profits.^    And  alter  indicating  how  the  ele- 

(1)  Bb.  II.,  Ch.  XrV.  Caimei  has  done  good  serrics  by  insiEtiiig  od  Has  hti. 
Hill's  account  ia  complete,  but  too  tmwi.  Far  personii  hava  aay  more  notion  tiuui 
Caimea  hud  that  bia  far-fnmed  occouot  of  the  foar  gradeB  of  labour  had  been  anticipated 
not  only  in  outline,  but  in  det&il  by  Hill. 

(2)  The  drin  of  part  of  hia  argument  on  thia  point  might  be  made  clearer  bf 
building  in  Boroe  mstoial  from  the  fonrth  of  hia  important,  but  negleotad,  "  Eaaaya  oa 
TJnaettlad  QuestionB  of  Political  Ecoaomj'."  Thoagh  it  is  a  digrceaion,  I  miT 
ventnn  to  remark  that  bia  treatment  of  tbe  inflaence  irhich  the  diatribution  of  maUi 
exerts  on    tbe   accnmulation  ^of   capital    ia    one    of   the    ireakost   portions    of  bis 
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ment  of  rent  may  in  general  be  eliminated  from  the  problems  of  the 
third  book,  he  concludes  the  second  book  vith  the  statement  that  the 
discuBsion  of  the  subject  vlth  which  it  deals  will  be  taken  up  again 
in  the  fourth  book,  and  that  he  will  interpolate  "  a  separate  book" 
devoted  to  "  the  instrumentality  by  which,  in  a  civilised  society,  the 
distribution  is  effected — the  machinery  of  exchange  and  price."  This 
statement  is  repeated  and  dwelt  upon  in  the  introduction  to  his 
third  book,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  sufBciently  emphatic ;  but 
additional  emphasis  has  recently  been  given  to  it,  in  so  far  at  least 
as  it  refers  to  the  special  functions  of  the  second  book,  by  the 
account  of  the  tone  of  his  treatise  on  political  economy,  which  occurs 
in  his  Autobiography.     He  there  speaks  of — 

"  That  general  tone  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all  previous  exposi- 
tions of  political  economy  that  had  any  pretension  to  be  Boientific.  and  which 
madd  it  so  osaful  in  conciliating  minda  which  those  previous  eipositions  had 
repelled.  This  tone  consisted  chiefly  in  making  the  proper  distinction  between 
the  laws  of  the  production  of  wealth,  which  are  real  laws  of  nature,  dependent 
on  the  properties  of  oltjecta,  and  the  modes  of  its  distribution,  which,  subject  to 
certain  conditions,  depend  on  human  will.  The  common  run  of  political 
economists  confuse  thete  together,  under  the  designation  of  economic  laws, 
which  they  deem  incapable  of  being  detfeated  or  modified  by  human  effort ; 
ascribing  the  same  necessity  to  things  dependent  on  the  unchangeable  con- 
ditions of  oar  earthly  existence,  and  to  thoee  which,  being  but  the  necessary 
consequences  of  particular  social  arrangements,  are  merely  co-extensive  with 
these :  given  certain  institutions  and  customs,  wages,  profits,  and  rent  will  be 
determined  by  certain  causes ;  but  this  class  of  political  economists  drop  the 
indispensable  presupposition,  and  argue  that  these  causes  must,  by  an  inherent 
necessity,  against  which  no  human  means  can  avail,  determine  the  shares 
which  fall  in  the  division  of  the  produce  to  labourers,  capitalists,  and  landlords. 
The  '  Principles  of  Political  Economy '  yielded  to  none  of  its  predecessors  in 
aiming  at  the  scientific  appreciation  of  the  action  of  these  causes  under  the 
conditions  which  they  presuppose ;  but  it  set  the  example  of  not  regarding 
those  conditions  as  final.  The  economic  generalizations  which  depend,  not  on 
necessities  of  nature,  but  on  those  combined  with  the  existing  arrangements  of 

ByBtem,  even  if  account  be  taken  of  his  essay  {ForUiightty  Sevitw,  vol.  v.,  N.S.. 
p.  filS)  to  introduce  into  his  old  theory  of  the  wages-fund,  "the  qoalifiottuns  and 
limitatioiu  necessary  to  make  it  admiasible."  Scant  justice  has  been  done  to  ibe 
arguments  by  which  Mill  inpports  the  position  that,  [Hutiy  on  account  of  its  beioK 
badly  fonnnlated,  this  doctrine  gave  countenance  to  the  notion  that  the  distribution  of 
the  prodoce  of  industry  between  capitalists  and  vage-roceivers  is  governed  by  a 
"  natural "  and  "  immntfible  law,"  and  is  not  capable  of  being  modiSed  by  a'readjnst- 
Dient  of  "the  arrangements  of  society,"  He  does  not  argue  that  any  action  suiji  as 
that  of  trades  unions  can  suddenly  cause  a  great  change  in  these  arrangements,  or  the 
consequent  distribution  of  wealth ;  he  contends  merely  that  the  claims  of  trades  unions 
to  make  a  change  must  be  discussed  ireely ;  thoy  iire  not  to  be  ruled  out  of  coart 
witiont  a  hearing,  as  condemned  by  a  "  natural  law."  Much  work  must  bo  done 
before  we  even  approach  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  Mill  here  indicates.  Some 
of  his  critics,  iodudjng  Prolessor  Cairnes,  ignore  these  difficulties,  and  quote  against 
him  principles  which  UDdeille  his  ressonings  throughout  his  treatise  (see  not  only 
Bk.  n..  Chap.  li.,  but  also  Bk.  I.,  chs.  v.,  vL,  and  li. ;  Bk.  II.,  ch.  xv. ;  Bk.  IV., 
chs.  iv.,  vi).  The  simple  soggestion  has  been  publicly  made  that  in  his  later  years 
he  mikj  have  forgotten  these  elementary  principles. 
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Bociety,  it  deals  with  aa  ouiy  proviaioiial,  and  e.B  liable  to  be  mucb  altond  hj 
Ute  progress  of  social  improTement."' 

TIiuB  (i.)  natural  lawv  determine  the  total  stock  of  the  material 
vealth  or  material  sources  of  enjoyment,  which  will  at  any  stage  of 
progress  be  produced  at  the  total  coat  of  giYen  human  efforts  and 
sacrifices :  (ii.)  the  "  human  will "  and  "  particular  social  arrange- 
ments"* determine  the  scheme  according  to  which  remuneration 
shall  be  distributed  oat  of  this  total  sum  to  each  class  of  effoi^ 
and  sacrifices :  (iii.)  this  distribution  is  effected  by  the  instrumeatelitf 
of  a  "  machinery  of  exchange,"  the  greater  part  of  which  would  be 
put  in  requisition  under  almost  any  social  arrangements  that  are 
likely  to  exist  in  the  oiviUsed  world.  The  science  of  this  machinery 
is  the  proper  province  of  "  pure  "  or  "  abstract "  economic  inveeti- 
gations. 

If  it  be  given  that  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  pound  of  tea  can  be 
disposed  of  for  the  same  price  in  the  same  open  market  at  a  given 
period,  the  gratifications  of  the  purchasers  in  this  market  at  this 
time  due  to  the  bottle  of  wine  and  the  pound  of  tea,  have  this  price  as 
their  common  exchange  measure ;  and  the  machinery  of  exchange 
is  not  concerned  with  any  other  of  their  properties.  If  it  be  given 
that  twenty  minutes'  work  by  a  physician,  or  two  days'  work  by  a 
watchmaker,  or  four  days'  work  by  a'  carpenter,  or  a  fortnight's  woA 
by  an  agricultural  labourer,  can  be  bought  in  a  given  market  at  the 
same  time  for  a  guinea,  and  that  the  sacrifice  involved  in  the  loan  of 
twenty  guineas  for  a  year  can  bo  bought  by  a  guinea,  then  these 
several  efforts  and  this  abstinence  are  equivalent  to  one  another  for 
the  purposes  of  the  machinery  of  exchange  working  in  that  market 
at  that  time.  These  data  being  given,  the  machinery  takes  no  further 
account  of  the  pleasures  or  pains  concerned.  A  chemist's  balance 
takes  no  account  of  the  medical  properties  of  an  ounce  of  arsenic, 
but  the  chemist  does.  Mill  in  due  place  takes  account  of  the  fatigue 
due  to  the  work  of  the  watchmaker  and  the  carpenter ;  but  the 
machinery  treated  of  in  his  third  book  does  not.^  Wherever  the 
phrase  "  a  ratio  between  the  costs  of  production  of  two  commodities  " 
occurs,  cost  of  production  cannot  mean  the  aggregate  of  the  diverse 
efforts  and  abstinences  that  have  been  required  for  the  production  of 
the  commodity.      Mill  was  aware,  though  some  of  his  critics  forget, 

(I)  Mill's  "  Autobiogniphy,"  pp.  246-T.  Ctimee  sppean  to  me  not  to  take  soffieiait 
account  of  tlie  generaJ  plan  of  Mill's  work.  He  takea  no  account  of  the  vital  im- 
portanco  which  Will  found  in  tlie  diatinotion  between  the  human  habile  by  which  ftw- 
dom  of  competition  between  TarioniclBSSei  of  laboara  is  controlled,  and  the  mechanical 
agencieB  by  which  oxchaaget  are  effected.  Many  of  Us  criticisms  almost  imply  thil 
Mill's  third  book  claims  to  be  a  complete  treatise  on  Economics. 

(2]  This  phiaee  ocean  not  only  in  the  above  psos^^,  bnt  also  in  the  "Political 
Economy  "  (Bk.  IH.,  ch.  i.,  f  1). 

(3)  ProfeBBor  CaimeB  implies  (p.  76)  that  the  law  of  cost  of  prodootioii  is  subject  in 
this  conneiion  to  an  important  limitation  which  Mill  has  overlooked.  Hereagainhs 
•eems  not  to  have  noticed  iha  relation  in  which  Mill's  second  book  standa  to  bis  Hiiid. 
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that  one  aggregate  of  diverse  efTorts  and  abstinences  does  not  bear  a 
ratio  to  another.  When  we  speak  of  ratio  between  an  effort  and  an 
abstinence,  or  even  between  two  diyerse  efforts,  we  assume,  ipso  facto, 
an  artificial  mode  of  measuring  them  in  terms  of  some  common  unit, 
and  refer  to  the  ratio  between  their  measures.  The  pure  science  of 
Ethics  halts  for  lack  of  a  system  of  measurement  of  efforts,  sacrifices, 
desires,  &c.,  fit  for  her  wide  purposes.  But  the  pure  science  of 
Political  Economy  has  found  a  system  that  will  subserve  her 
narrower  aims.  This  discovery,  rather  than  any  particular  pro- 
position, is  the  great  &ct  of  the  pure  science. 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  in  general,  the  truths  by  the  discovery 
of  which  epochs  in  history  have  been  made  have  been  simple  truths. 
An  epoch  has  been  created  not  by  a  now  doctrine,  but  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  doctrine  proceeded. 
A  point  of  view  was  conquered  for  us  by  Adam  Smith,  from  which  a 
commodity  is  regarded  as  the  embodiment  of  measurable  efforts  and 
sacrifices.  Whosoever  will  put  himself  at  this  point  of  view  may, 
with  ease,  see  through  fallacies  which  clouded  tjie  vision  of  states- 
men not  only  of  ancient  times,  but  of  an  age  that  had  gained  the 
right  point  of  view  for  the  corresponding  physical  problem  of  the 
laws  of  motion  of  material  masses. 

Proceeding  irom  its  new  point  of  view.  Political  Economy  has 
analysed  the  eSorte  and  sacrifices  that  are  required  for  the  production 
of  a  commodity  for  a  given  market  at  a  given  time  ;  she  has  found  a 
measure  for  them  in  their  cost  to  the  person  who  will  purchase  them, 
and  then  enunciated  her  central  truth.  This  central  truth  is  that 
producers,  each  governed  under  the  sway  of  free  competition  by 
calculations  of  his  own  interest,  will  endeavour  so  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  any  commodity  which  is  produced  for  a  given  market 
during  a  given  period,  that  this  amount  shall  be  just  capable 
on  the  average  of  finding  purchasers  during  this  period  at  a 
remunerative  price :  a  remunerative  price  being  defined  to  be  a  price 
which  shall  be  just  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  exchange  measures  of 
those  efforts  and  sacrifices  which  are  required  for  the  production  of 
the  commodity  when  this  particular  amount  is  produced,  i.e.,  to  the 
sum  of  tiie  expenses  which  must  be  incurred  by  a  person  who  would 
purchase  the  performance  of  these  efforts  and  sacrifices.  Mill  has 
retained  the  usage  which  applies  to  this  sum  the  name  "cost  of 
production,"  without  furUier  explanation  than  is  supplied  by  the 
context.  I  do  not  maintain  that  no  advantage  would  have  been 
gained  if  Mill  had  invented  some  new  term  for  this  sum,  say  "  ex- 
penses of  production,"  and  had  used  the  term  "cost  of  production" 
only  when  he  was  speaking  of  efforts  and  sacrifices  as  they  affected 
those  who  underwent  them.  I  may  concede  that  recent  experience 
strengthens  the  arguments  in  &vour  of  such  a  change,  and  I 
propose  to    say,  in  future,  that  the  exchange-values  of  two  corn- 
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modities  tend  to  bear  to  one  another  the  same  ratio  as  their 
expcjues  of  pi-oduction.  But  I  maintain  that  when  a  ratio  between 
costs  of  production  is  spoken  of  in  the  first  chapters  of  Mill's  third 
book,  a  misinterpretation,  by  which  cost  is  referred  to  efforts  instead 
of  to  measures  of  effort,  is  as  inexcusable  as  one  by  which  a  traveller 
in  Xew  York  or  Nova  Scotia  should  assume  that  allosions  to 
The  Times,  or  to  Halifax,  refer  to  The  Tunes  of  Jjondon  or  the 
Salifax  of  Yorkshire.  For  besides  guarding  against  such  a  misinto^ 
pretation  implicitly,  Mill  puts  a  brief  but  clear  warning  against  it 
into  the  most  prominent  place  he  could  have  chosen — the  commence- 
ment of  his  chapter  on  the  Analysis  of  Cost  of  Production.  There, 
as  I  have  said,  he  starts  by  an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  his  treatment 
of  labour  quA  effort  is  to  be  found  in  his  first  book,  and  thai  jsays, 
"  What  the  production  of  a  thing  costs  to  its  producer,  or  its  series 
of  producers,  is  the  labour  expended  in  producing  it." ' 

The  form  into  which  I  have  thrown  Mill's  account  of  the  relative 
values  of  conunodities  produced  freely  in  the  same  country  is  chosen 
in  order  to  make  manifest  the  continuity  that  exists  between  this 
and  other  portions  of  hia  theory  of  value.  Some  persons  fail  to  oat 
that  hia  "Law  of  Cost  of  Production "  is  regarded  by  him  as 
operative  only  as  a  result  of,  or  corollary  from,  the  law  according  t» 
which  the  action  of  the  producers  of  a  commodity  is  governed  by 
their  calculations  of  the  circumstances  of  the  future  supply  and 
demand  in  the  market.  He  explains  this  briefiy,  perhaps  too 
briefly,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  of  his  Political  Economy, 
and  again  in  the  following  sentence  :* — "  The  influence  even  of  cost 
of  production  depends  on  supply ;  for  the  only  thing  which  compels 
price,  on  the  average,  to  conform  to  cost  of  prodnction,  is  that  if  tlie 
price  is  either  above  or  below  that  standard,  it  is  brought  back  to 
it  either  by  an  increase  or  a  diminution  of  the  supply."  The  true 
nature  of  this  doctrine  would  have  been  more  manifest  had  not 
Mil!,  after  Bicardo,  judged  it  important  to  use  terms  that  should 
bring  into  prominence  the  properties  which  distinguished  rather 
than  the  properties  which  united  the  various  propositions  of  the 
theory  of  value.  The  charges  of  inconslBtency  and  confnaion 
which  have  been  brought  against  his  account,  as  it  now  stands, 
by  writers  as  learned  as  Mr.  McLeod,  and  as  powerful  as  Pro- 
fessor Jevons,  establish,  I  think,  conclusively,  that  his  position 
would  have  been  improved  if  he  had  adopted  the  other  alterna- 
tive. I  propose,  then,  to  speak  of  the  form  of  exposition  of  Mill's 
central  doctrine,  which  I  have  given  on  the  preceding  page,  as  the 
"  Law  of  Free  Production  and  Average  Demand  "   (the  word  free 

(1)  Profeisor  CairoM  (p.  SO),  aller  qnoting  a  long  paamge  from  UQI,  in  which  thii 
tentence  ocan,  states  that  "  the  oonceptiou  of  cost  which  it  in^ceaU  is  titdtcaUT' 
unlound,  confonnding  things  in  their  own  natnra  distinct  and  even  antithetical,  and 
letting  in  an  esseotiallj  falsa  light  the  incidenta  of  production  and  eichango." 

(2)  Rrtnightly  Benieu,  vol.  v.,  N.S.,  p.  fi07. 
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being  introduced  in  order  to  indicate  that  the  law  does  not  hold  for 
the  produce  of  a  monopoly) ;  and  to  speak  of  Mill's  Laws  of  Cost  of 
Production '  (or  as  I  should  now  say,  "  Expenses  of  Production  ")  as 
corollaries  from  it. 

One  advantage  of  this  mode  of  stating  Mill's  doctrine  would  be 
that  it  would  render  more  clear  his  use  of  the  terms  "  supply  "  and 
"  demand."  The  circumstances  of  a  market  determine  the  particular 
exchange  value,  the  expectation  of  which  will  suffice  to  induce 
producers  to  supply  on  the  average  any  particular  amount  of  a 
given  commodity  during  a  given  period.  These  circumstances 
determine  also  the  particular  exchange  value  which  will  induce 
purchasers  to  demand  on  the  average  any  particular  amount  of 
it  duidng  this  period ;  the  demand  of  each  person  being  dependent 
'  upon'  his  means  and  the  value  in  use  to  him  of  the  commodity. 
Thus  we  must  "  mean  hy  the  word  demand  the  quantity  demanded, 
and  remember  that  this  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  in  general  varies 
according  to  the  value.'"  Although  MiU  puts  this  statement  in 
the  most  prominent  place  possible,  and  repeats  it,  some  of  his  critics 
have  not  seen  its  full  force.*  Thus  we  are  to  regard  the  average 
exchange  value  as  under  normal  circumstances  equating  supply  and 
demand ;  in  this  sense,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  market  being 
supposed  to  be  approximately  uniform,  the  average  exchange  value 
will  be  such  that  the  expectation  of  their  obtaining  this  value  for 
their  commodity  will  cause  producers  on  the  average  to  supply  just 
that  amount  which  consumers  are,*  on  the  average,  just  willing  to 
purchase  at  that  exchange  value. 

I  do  not  think  that  Mill  made  his  decision  lightly  when  he 
determined  in  his  .theory  of  values  "  in  an  isolated-  country,"  to 
measure  the  transaction  which  he  describes  in  terms  of  the  quantity 

(t)  Mill,  Bk.  III.,  ch.  iv.,  pai«gTspha  siii.  nnd  xiv.  Mr.  Carey  propoBM  to  Mjr 
that  the  Tslae  of  a  commodity  if  eqnal  to  its  coat  of  rtprnduetioi.  He  would  thna 
avoid  many  Braall  difficulties,  but  he  would  do  aeriona  mischief  hy  diTetting  attention 
from  the  forcee  whioh  govern  supply  in  the  Brtt  instance  and  value  in  the  ncond. 

(2)  In  mathematical  laoguage  "  a  funcljon  of."  I  hold  that  much  of  what  ProfesBor 
Jerone  sayn  about  "  Itnal  utility  "  ie  contained,  implicitly,  at  leaet,  in  Uill'sacconnt : 
bnt  he  has  brought  oat  with  excellent  distinctneM  many  vital  points  connected  with 
this  notion,  and  has  thereby  made  one  of  the  most  important  of  recent  contribationa  to 
Economics. 

<3)  Mill,Bk.  IIL,eh.  ii.,  }4- 

(4)  This  ia  a  atribing  instance  in  which  Caimea  presents  his  readers  with  one  portion 
only  of  Mill's  account.  He  says  (p.  23),  "Demandaa  there"  [i.e.  in  the  chapter  from 
which  I  quote]  "  defined,  ia  to  be  understood  as  measured,  not,  as  my  definition  would 
require,  by  the  qusntity  of  puichasing  power  oQered  in  support  of  the  deaire  for 
commodities,  but  by  the  qufintity  of  commodiliea  for  which  such  purchasing  power  is 
offered."  He  does  not  notice  that  Mill  insiats  that  the  quantity  demanded  "  varies 
according  to  the  value,"  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  statements,  "  I  will 
buy  twelve  oggs,"  and  "  I  will  buy  a  shilling's  worth  of  eggs."  But  there  ia  no 
substantive  difference  between  the  statement  "  I  will  buy  twelve  eggs  at  a  penny  each, 
but  only  aix  at  three  halfpence  each,"  and  the  statement  "  I  will  expend  a  ahilling  on 
egga  at  a  penny  each,  but  if  they  cost  three  hxlfpence  each  I  will  apend  ninapence  on 
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of  the  commodity  in  question-*  Some  years  ago,  under  the  influeowe 
of  Coumot's  thought,*  I  spent  a  long  time  in  experimenting  vith 
various  modes  of  expression  for  this  theory,  and  for  the  theory  of 
international  Talues.  I  found  that  for  the  more  elementary  probLenu 
of  mther  theory,  almost  any  mode  of  expression  would  answer :  but 
that  for  the  more  complex  problems,  that  mode  of  expression  which 
!MilI  has  selected  in  the  former  theory,  is  the  best  adapted  for  it, 
and  that  which  he  has  selected  for  the  latt«r  theory  is  the  best 
adapted  for  it;  and  the  experience  of  others  who  have  concerned 
themselves  with  quantitative  analysis,  tends,  as  far  as  I  can  gather, 
in  the  same  direction.^ 

We  must,  of  course,  always  bear  in  mind  the  fundamental  truth, 
that,  to  use  Mill's  words,  that  "which  constitutes  the  means  of 
payment  for  commodities  ...  is  simply  commodities.  Each  person's 
means  of  paying  for  the  productions  of  other  people  consists  of 
those  which  he  himself  possesses.  All  sellers  are  inevitably,  and 
by  the  meaning  of  the  word,  buyers.  Could  we  suddenly  double  the 
productive  powers  of  the  country,  we  should  double  the  supply  of 
commodities  in  every  market :  but  we  should  by  the  same  stroke 
double  the  purchasing  power.  Everybody  would  bring  a  doable 
demand  as  well  as  supply :  "*  that  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  each 
commodity  which  each  person  would  be  willing  to  purchase  at  a 
given  exchange  value  would  in  general  be  doubled ;  ^d  the  amoont 
which  each  producer  of  the  commodity  would  be  willing  to  supply 
at  a  given  exchange  value  would 'be  doubled. 

Exactly  corresponding  is  his  account  of  market  value.  The 
amount  which  dealers  offer  for  sale  at  any  particular  value  is 
governed  by  their  calculations  of  the  present  and  future  conditions 
of  the  markets  with  which  th^  are  directly  and  indirectly  oos- 
nected.  There  are  some  offers  which  none  of  them  would  acce^it : 
some  offers  which  none  of  them  would  refuse.  But  those  who  con 
least  afford  to  wait,  and  those  whose  expectation  of  the  future  condi- 
tion  of  the  market  are  the  least  sanguine,  will  just  be  induced  to 
accept  offers  which  others  will  just  refuse.  There  is  a  particular 
exchange  value  at  which  each  particular  amount  will  be  offered  for 
sole,  a  particidar  value  at  which  each  particular  amount  can  find 
purchasers.  The  higgling  and  the  bargaining  of  the  market  teaid 
to  force  the  exchange  value  to  that  position  which  will  just  equate 

(1)  Am  mathematiciaDB  would  say,  to  select  Uiia  quantitj  for  his  indspendent 
viiriablo. 

(2)  "  RecIieichM  sitr  1m  Piincipea  MalhematiqaM  de  U  ThMtie  dea  Richeoea," 
Paris,  133S. 

(3)  This  JB  one  of  man^  iiuUJices  in  whioli  Profefsor  Caimes  might,  I  think,  b&it 
appreciated  Ricardo'e  and  Mill's  nark  more  trolf  if  he  had  not  giveii  his  chief  Btten* 
tion  ta  qualilatiTO  aoaljus,  to  Uie  neglect  of  qnantitative  analfsia. 

(4)  Bk.  IIL,  chap,  xiv.,  }  2.  FrofeBsor  (^irnea  in^ts  upon  this  trath  *^.  p.  17. 
But  he  has  not  obserred  that  a  Tecogoitien  of  .it  governs  the  whole  eourae  of  HilTi 
reasonings. 
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supply  and  demand :  i.e.,  'to  make  the  exchange  value  Bach  that  the 
amount  vhich  dealers  are  willing  to  sell  at  that  value,  is  equal  to  the 
amount  which  can  find  purchasers  at  that  value. 

It  is  trlie  that  Mill  does  not  explain  thie  carefully  in  his  Political 
Ec<Hiomy.  The  theory  of  market  values  was  considered  by  econo- 
mists as  of  slight  importance,  until  Mr.  Thornton's  book  On 
Labour  appeared.  Mr.  Thornton's  work  ia  not  free  from  &uit8 ; 
hut  he  has  not  received  his  due  meed  of  gratitude  for  having  led  mea 
to  a  point  of  view  from  which  the  practical  importance  of  the  theory 
of  market  values  is  clearly  seen.  In  particular  he  led  Mill  to  give 
an  exposition  of  his  views  on  the  subject.* 

Mill,  following  Adam  Smith,  insisted  on  the  doctrine,  that  fluctua- 
tions of  the  market  price,  above  and  below  the  average  price,  are 
injurious  to  the  community.^  Smne  of  the  subtlest  arguments  for 
and  against  "  protection  to  native  industry,"  turn  on  the  principles 
involved  in  these  doctrines ;  but  such  arguments  have  not,  as  far  aa 
I  am  aware,  received  attention  in  this  country. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  on  Mill's  use  of  "  cost  of  production  "  in 
his  theory  of  international  values.  It  has  been  argued  above  that 
when  he  speaks  of  the  machinery  of  exchange  as  causing  the  values 
of  commodities  freely  produced  at  home  to  bear  to  one  another  on 
the  average  the  ratio  of  their  costs  of  production,  it  would  be  certain, 
«ven  without  the  explanation  which  he  supplies,  that  he  is  speaking 
not  of  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  that  were  required  for  the  production 
of  the  several  commodities,  but  of  their  exchange  measures.  The 
pure  theory  of  international  values  is  based  on  the  hypothesis,  that 
there  is  no  migration  of  labour  or  capital  from  one  country  to  another, 
and  that  therefore  there  exist  no  artificial  and  precise  common 
measures  of  efforts,  and  sacrifices  undergone  in  difierent  countries. 
Therefore  the  machinery  of  exchange  knows  nothing  of  any  com- 
parison between  the  costs  of  production  of  commodities  produced  in 
different  countries.  When,  therefore,  Mill  makes  any  sort  of  com- 
pariscm  between  such  costs,  we  may  be  certain  (1)  that  he  is  speaking 
of  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  themselves,  and  not  of  their  measures,  and 
(2)  that  he  is  not  professing  to  make  an  exact  quantitative  statement. 
And  this  is  the  fact*  He  repeats  indeed  from  Ricardo  the  remark 
that,  on  the  hypothesis  that  capital  and  labour  do  not  circulate  freely 

{ 1}  I  am  unable  to  ccmjectoro  hoir  Cainies  has  managad  so  to  miaiilterpTet  him  as  to 
make  the  itartling  aUtement  (p.  117),  "  We  dedie  to  know  the  oitcamstaiioaB  which 
detennine  price ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  telling  price  is  alwa^  such  that  the  qoantity 
of  a  oommodity  puichaied  in  a  given  market  is  equal  to  the  qnantitj  sold  in  that 
maiket.  The  statement  ia  iDcontroTertible,  but  I  &il  to  we  how  it  helps  ta  to  under- 
stand the  foots." 

(S)  What  Professor  Cainea  says  on  Uiia  aobject  (pp.  123,  &o.)  appears  to  me  to  be  in 
aatwtance  true,  as  far  a*  it  goes,  and  important.  But  he  seems  to  ne  again  to  hare 
orerknked  some  of  the  work  of  fai«  predecessors. 

(3)  CainiM  appears  not  to  have  noticed  this :  hence  he  charges  Hill  with  giave  in- 
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between  countries,  a  commodity  may  exchange  for  another  prodooed 
in  a  different  country,  though  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  involved,  in 
the  production  of  the  one,  have  been  much  greater  than  those 
iuvolved  for  the  other ;  and  the  remark  that  a  commodity  may  be 
systematically  imported  into  a  country  which  has  greater  natnrsl 
facilitiea  for  producing  it  than  are  possessed  by  the  country  from 
which  it  is  obtained.  But  these  are  merely  negative  statements: 
diey  are  not  constituent  portions  of  the  theory.  The  functions 
which  they  discharge  do  not  require  that  the  terms  in  which  they 
are  expressed  should  be  capable  of  precise  quantitative  interpretation. 
We  have  not  to  decide  what  is  the  number  of  sugar-canes  the  labour 
of  cutting  which  under  a  tropical  sun  is  to  be  regarded  as  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  getting  a  ton  of  iroli  ore,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able 
to  assent  to  the  proposition  that  the  production  of  the  sugar  we 
obtain  in  exchange  for  our  iron,  may  not  have  cost  just  as  much 
labour  as  the  production  of  the  iron  did,  but  may  have  c<»t  either 
more  or  less  labour.  Whenever,  in  the  constructive  portions  of  the 
theory,  mention  is  made  of  a  ratio  between  costs  of  production, 
refercoice  is  had  to  two  commodities  produced  freely  In  the  same 
country ;  the  machinery  of  exchange  is  exhibited  as  weighing  the 
expenses  of  production,  as  I  propose  to  say,  of  the  two  commoditiea. 
It  is  true,  doubtless,  that  Mill  has  not  guarded  against  mistaken 
renderings  of  his  words  with  sufficient  fulness  of  iteration,  but  what 
he  has  written  suffices  logically  to  exclude  false  renderings ;  and 
there  are  few  thoughtful  students  who  fail  to  perceive  the  main 
drift  of  his  reasonings.^ 

There  is  much  to  be  said  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pure  theory 
of  values  in  an  isolated  country,  and  the  pure  theory  of  interoationEd 
values  are  intended  to  supplement  each  other  in  Mill's  system ;  the 
powers  of  the  two  theories  being  combined  for  the  solution  of 
problems  relating  to  the  trade,  that  is  actually  earned  on  betwerai 
(say)  two  different  sets  of  people  in  England,  or  between  England  and 
America.  But  I  must  content  myself  here  with  calling  attention  to 
the  hints  and  the  facts  bearing  on  this  subject  that  are  contained  in 
Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie's  eminently  instructive  and  suggestive  writings  on 
wages  and  prices.  Alvbed  Marshall. 

(I)  Ureat  Hi  Ib  the  value  of  Professor  Caimea's  constxucUve  and  explanntory  remaib 
on  thu  subject,  he  do«s  not  Mwm  to  me  to  have  fully  entered  into  Mill'i  poaiUon.  For  in- 
Htuice,*heaipeakiDg  of  the' American  protectionists,  heaayj  (p.  ST),  "ttiey  ask,  howon 
we,  with  OUT  high-priced  labour,  compete  with  the  pauper  labour  of  Europe  f  I  most 
foukly  own  that,  accepting  the  point  of  view  of  the  current  theory  of  ooat,  I  can  Bod 
no  Mtisbctory  reply  U>  Qni  question."  Mill's  answer  is,  of  conne,  that  if  American 
producers  generally  shonld  bo  unable  to  compete  with  English  prodnceiB  at  the  pm«l 
rates  of  wages,  a  flow  of  gold  (Cairnes  here  regards  wages  in  America  as  meaaored 
in  gold)  trom  America  to  Englsad  would  set  in ;  hy  which  ultimately  a  general  fidi  ia 
the  prices  of  labour  and  commoditiea  in  America  would  be  effected,  Qutil  American 
producers  giuned  possession  of  the  market  with  regard  to  those  commodities,  in  the 
roduction  of  which  they  are  at  the  greatest  advaDtage  or  the  least  disadTanlage. 
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The  lav  of  the  old  FrenclL  monarchy  Tchich  excluded  women  from 
direct  inlieritance  of  the  throoe,  by  no  means  excluded  them  from 
great  and  often  paramount  influence  in  affairs  of  State.  Indeed  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  in  few  European  conntries  has 
female  authority  been  more  frequent  and  predominant  than  in  the 
country  which  boasted  the  Salic  law.  Whether  as  indigenous 
mistreases  or  imported  queens,  women  shaped  the  policy  and  wielded 
the  power  of  the  French  kings  to  a  degree  which  could  not  be  easily 

(1)  A  Bingolar  ill  fortooe  has  attsnded  Ifadama  de  Maintenoii'B  litemr  ranaina. 
The  teak  of  publiahing  her  letters  in  the  first  iiutance  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  adrtm- 
tarerof  some  talont  and  more  impudence— Laurent  Angliviel  de  la  Beanmelle.  His 
edition,  wveral  timet  reprinted  in  Ihe  eigbteeotli  centurr,  has  been  accepted  as  fairlf 
trostworthj  down  to  recent  times ;  the  more  so  as  he  was  known  to  hare  been  assisted 
hy  the  ladies  of  St.  Cyr,  who  furnished  him  with  valuable  original  docomenta.  It  now 
appears  that  his  edition  t«enu  with  forgeries  of  the  most  flagitious  kind.  He  not  only 
tampered  with  the  text  of  genuine  lett«i«,  often  actually  re-writing  them  and  iuterpo. 
latiog  fiaudnlent  addiUons  of  his  own,  but  he  foiged  whole  lettm  bj  the  dozen  when- 
ever  unwelcome  gaps  in  the  authentic  cotreapondtmce  suggeeted  or  permitted  the  decep- 
tion. The  almost  incredible  extent  of  Us  imposture  was  only  exposed  when  the  late 
U.  Thtophile  IiavBll6e  commenced  his  edition  of  Uadame  de  Uaintenon's  General  oor- 
zespondence.  M.  Larallee  had  himself  been  a  dupe,  like  all  preceding  writers,  of  La 
Beanmelle'a  mendacity.  About  twenty  years  ago  the  need  of  a  new  and  critical 
edition  of  Madame  de  Uointenon'a  letters  and  other  works  was  much  felt,  and  two 
«dit<n8  devoted  themielvea  to  the  task,  independeotly  and  in  ignorance  of  each  other's 
labours,  the  Duo  de  Noailles  and  M.  lATallce.  M.  GaiEOt  brought  them  into  communi. 
CAtioD,  and  M.  Lavallee  was  charged  with  the  whole  undertaking.  Unhappily,  he  has 
died  befbre  completing  his  task,  only  four  Toiames  having  appeared  of  bis  edition  of  the 
Letters,  which  was  intended  to  comprise  ten. 

M.  lAvallfe  bad  a  culfi  for  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  his  work,  extending  over  twelve 
years,  devoted  to  her  memor}',  was  truly  a  labour  of  love.  He  disinterred  antogniph 
letters,  whenever  they  had  been  preserved,  and  accepted  only  such  copies  as  were 
guaranteed  by  being  transcriptions  from  the  originals  muds  by  tbe  ladies  of  St.  Cyr.  It 
was  on  confronting  these  authentic  dooumeuta  ivith  La  Beaumelle's  edition  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  tatter's  fraud  was  first  brought  fully  to  light.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  has  been  hitherto  obieSy  known  and  painted  an  tbe 
faith  of  this  uDSCmpalons  inventor.  Even  the  best  and  most  recent  books  are  fllled 
with  his  fabrications ;  t-g.,  Henri  Martin,  in  bis  elaborate  and  painstaking  "  History 
of  Fraoce,"  quotes  almost  exclusively  the  apocryphal  letters ;  eipreBsiona  as  &miliar  as 
hoDsehold  words,  supposed  to  be  Madame  de  Matnlenon's,  aie  now  proved  to  be  fictions 
of  La  Beanmslle's.  For  instance,  the  famoos  sentences,  "  Je  le  renvoie  toi^ours  afllig£, 
jamais  d£sesp£r£,"  "  Cela  m'engage  i  approurer  des  choses  fbrt  oppoefes  ik  mes  senti- 
ments," etc.,  etc.,  ate  not  Madame  de  Maintenon's  at  all,  though  it  is  difficult  to  banish 
them  from  the  mind.  As  M.  Lavallee  says,  it  will  teke  a  long  Ume  before  the  &l«e 
impression  created  by  La  Beanmelle'a  imposture  is  dispelled,  if  it  ever  is  entirely. 

Of  course,  we  have  to  take  M.  Lava11£e's  word  for  theae  statements.  But  I  believe 
his  hoiLourable  character  has  never  been  doubted,  and  his  work  proves  bim  to  have  been 
a  most  painstaking  and  well-informed  editor.  When  I  quote  Madams  de  Uaintenon's 
letters,  it  is  to  his  edition  I  refer,  except  when  oUierwiae  indicated. 
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matched  in  any  other  royal  houBe  of  iEuri^.  During  considentble 
periods  of  French  history  the  titular  king  ia  a  shadow,  and  the  fore- 
ground of  politics  is  occupied  by  a  vigorous  queen  (regent  or  consort), 
or  an  ambitious  concubine.  From  Blanche  of  CastiUe  and  Agnes 
Sorel,  to  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  Marie  Antoinette,  Frendi 
politics  repeatedly  fell  into  feminine  hands.  The  result  was  not 
often  fortunate  for  France,  ^though  that  country  has  perhaps 
produced  as  many  eminent  women  as  the  rest  of  Europe  put 
together,  it  has  not  been  happy  in  its  female  rulers.  "We  look  in 
vain  through  its  annals  for  any  woman  on  or  near  the  throne  ihat 
can  be  compared  with  Isabella  of  Spain,  Elizabeth  of  England,  or 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  The  most  beautiful  and  lofty  female 
character,  in  all  history,  does  indeed  belong  to  French  politics  ;  but 
the  incomparable  maid  of  Domremy  was  far  from  any  legitimate  or 
illegitimate  connection  with  the  throne.  In  all  despotic  monarchies 
the  too  frequent  accident  of  a  weak  and  uxorious  prince  leads 
naturally  to  the  domination  of  intriguing  women  and  courtly 
parasites.  The  foreign  queens,  or  the  beauties  of  native  growth  who 
supplant  them,  have  rarely  much  inducement  to  make  a  magnanimous 
use  of  their  power.  That  women  are  capable  in  a  high  degree  of 
the  sentiment  of  patriotism,  will  be  denied  only  by  the  uncandid  or 
the  ignorant.  But  the  Salic  law  excluded  from  Government  pre- 
cisely those  women  who  by  birth  and  education  would  have  been 
most  likely  to  be  inspired  by  that  noble  passion.  Anne  de  Beaujeu 
showed  that  a  French  king's  daughter  could  be  far  more  worthy  to 
bear  rule  than  her  brother,  the  king's  son.  There  were  imperial 
qualities  in  la  Grande  Mademoiselle,  which  might  make  us  wish  that 
her  lofty,  if  also  somewhat  fantastic  daring,  had  found  a  fitter  theatre 
than  the  grotesque  tragi-comedy  of  the  Fronde. 

Among  the  women  who  have  left  a  lasting  name  and  mark  in 
French  history,  Madame  de  Maintenon  undoubtedly  holds  a  pro- 
minent,  if  not  a  chief  place.  The  length  of  her  reign,  and  the 
durability  of  her  influence  are  without  parallel.  As  Louis  XIV. 
reigned  longer  than  any  other  king  of  France,  so  Madame  de 
Maintenon  occupied  the  position  of  chief  favourite  for  a  longer 
period  than  any  one  before  or  after  her.  Her  extraordinary  career, 
during  which  she  travelled  from  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty  and 
obscurity  to  the  loftiest  place  but  one  in  Europe,  has  struck  the 
imagination  and  curiosity,  both  of  contemporaries  and  posterity. 
Her  exalted,  but  to  the  end  ambiguous  position,  had  the  same  efiect, 
and  contributed  to  endow  her  with  that  air  of  mystery  of  which  few 
minds  escape  the  fascination.  She  herself  said  she  should  be  an 
enigma  to  posterity,  and  she  seems  rather  to  have  liked  the  reflection 
than  otherwise.  The  object  at  once  of  unbounded  adulatiim  and 
unscrupulous  calumny,  reserved  and  self-contained  to  the  verge  of 
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duplicity,  Bhe  lias  left  a  reputation  vhich  to  this  day  remains  in  the 
hslf-Iight  which  partakes  of  legend.  Two  legends  concerning  her 
had  commenced  before  her  death,  one  highly  flattering,  the  other  as 
hostile.  According  to  one,  she  was  an  apparition  wellnigh  or  quite 
miraculous,  a  sort  of  courtly  Joan  of  Arc,  divinely  appointed 
to  couTert  a  licentious  king  from  his  immoral  ways ;  according  to 
the  other,  she  was  a  miracle  of  crafty  intrigue,  who,  with  a  subtlety 
hardly  human,  had  bewitched  an  ^ed  monarch  into  humiliating 
subjection  to  her.  We  are  not  reduced  to  a  random  guess  that  the 
truth  probably  lies  between  these  two  extremes.  Enough  remains 
in  her  own  handwriting  (though  it  is  conjectured  that  she  destroyed 
mne>tenths  of  her  correspondence)  to  show  us  that  she  was  equally 
removed  from  the  angelic  character,  whether  dark  or  light.  The 
pretension  of  her  unreserved  admirers,  past  and  present,  that  all  her 
actions  were  inspired  by  a  pure  and  lofty  piety,  that  she  submitted 
for  years  to  a  court  life  of  hot  intrigue  in  a  company  the  least 
virtuous  from  motives  of  perfect  virtue,  can  only  be  met  by  a  smile. 
The  pretension  of  her  unreserved  enemies,  that  she  with  forecasting 
insight  played,  without  conscience  or  scruple,  her  deep  game  of 
hypocrisy  and  ambition  for  the  sake  of  worldly  honour,  can  only  be 
met  in  the  same  way.  Madame  de  Maint^ion  in  this  respect  has 
only  received  the  common  measure  of  justice  and  injustice  which 
usoally  falls  to  those  who  attain  extraordinary  preeminence  after 
starting  from  relatively  lowly  beginnings.  The  ambitious  climber 
to  the  giddy  height  is  credited  with  a  profound  plan  of  operations 
from  the  first,  with  a  distinct  view  of  the  distant  goal  ultimately 
reached,  but  designed  all  along,  and  with  the  artifice  and  cunning 
needed  to  secure  the  stages  which  led  to  it.  The  end  of  the  career 
is  supposed  to  explain  its  commencement.  The  earliest  steps  were 
taken  in  reference  to  the  path  along  which  the  last  were  meant  to 
fall.  It  is  thus  that  Cicsar  is  supposed  to  have  set  out  to  conquer 
Gaul  with  the  settled  intention  of  conquering  the  Senate  afterwards, 
ancKromwell  to  have  entered  the  Long  Parliament  with  the  matured 
purpose  of  bringing  Charles  I.  to  the  scaffold.  Such  conceptions 
are  wanting  in  imaginative  grasp  and  reality.  They  suppose  that 
human  life  can  be  written  out  like  a  well-conned  play,  and  that  the 
dim  future  years  can  be  seen  through  and  fitted  with  appropriate 
stage  directions.  Inapplicable  to  the  most  audacious  and  inventive 
schemers  for  power,  this  notion  is  peculiarly  misplaced  with  regard 
to  Madame  de  Mointenon.  Few  of  her  equals  in  ability  and  force  of 
character  have  had  so  little  ideal  hit  of  spirit,  or  of  an  eye  far- 
reaching,  and  bent  on  distant  horizons.  Less  than  most  was  she 
given  to  building  castles  in  the  air,  or  to  regarding  as  present  what 
still  lay  hidden  in  the  womb  of  the  future.  On  the  contrarj',  her 
success  and  her  strength  lay  in  her  complete  sobriety  of  temper,  and 
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a  patience  that  could  not  be  wearied.  If  she  could  have  foreaeas 
'  her  career  it  is  probable  she  would  never  bave  attempted  it.  Not 
soaring  genius,  but  consummate  common  sense  was  her  quality.  It 
was  far  less  ambition  than  the  most  watch^  prudence  that  directed 
her  steps,  and  both  prudence  and  common  sense  would  have  dissoaded 
her  from  a  path  which  she  ultimately  trod  without  a  fall. 

Frances  d'Aubign^,  afterwards  Madame  Scarron  and  Marquise  de 
Maintenon,  came  of  an  ancient  family  originally  from  Anjou.  None 
of  her  ancestors  were  distinguished  except  her  grandfather,  the  famous 
Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  the  friend  and  companion  in  arms  of  Henry  lY., 
and  one  of  the  most  strenuous  and  original  characters  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  One  of  the  fathers  of  French  prose  and  a  copious  writer  of 
vigorous  verse,  he  was  also  one  of  the  most  fierce  and  intrepid 
warriors  of  that  wild  time.  He  was  presented  to  Henry  as  a  man 
"  who  found  nothing  too  hot  for  him,"  and  he  proved  the  correctness 
of  the  character  abundantly,  especially  by  saving  Henry's  life  at  the 
risk  of  his  own.  The  valiant  old  Huguenot  had  a  moat  unworthy  scm 
named  Constant  d'Aubign^,  a  depraved  and  feeble  libertine,  who  was 
twice  saved  from  the  gallows  by  his  father's  influence.  But  the 
fooliah  creature,  not  content  with  spending  his  substance,  and  «om- 
mittiug  rape  and  murder,  conspired  against  Cardinal  Richelieu,  for 
which  he  was  imprisoned  for  many  years,  and  only  released  by  the 
Cardinal's  death.  Constant  had  for  second  wife  (he  had  killed  his 
first)  Jeanne  de  Cardilhac,  a  brave  woman,  but  soured  by  her  trials 
and  domestic  unhappiuess.  She  went  to  share  her  scandalous 
huahand's  prison  at  Niort,  and  there,  in  the  extreme  of  privation, 
she  gave  birth,  27th  November,  1635,  to  a  girl,  who  afterwards 
became  Madame  de  Maintenon.* 

Frances  had  a  wretohed  childhood,  the  gloom  and  misery  of  which 
were  never  efiaced  from  her  mind.  Her  mother  went  to  Paris,  and 
lived  there  in  extreme  poverty,  in  pursuit  of  hopeless  lawsuits.  Her 
abandoned  father  persevered  in  his  vices.  Her  early  years  were 
tended  by  a  paternal  aunt,  Madame  de  Villette,  for  whom,  to  the 
end  of  her  life,  ate  retained  the  most  afiectioaate  memory.  At 
length  a  brighter  prospect  seemed  to  open  before  the  unfortunate 
family.  The  French  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  not  so  unable 
or  unwilling  to  emigrate  as  they  have  since  become,  and  Constant 
d'Aubign4,  now  sixty  years  old,  solicited  and  obtained  the  post  of 
Governor  of  Marie-Galante,  situate  in  Martinique.  The  exiles 
sailed  a  family  of  five,  the  father,  mother,  two  boys,  and  a  girl,  the 
latter,  Frances,  not  quite  ten  years  old.  On  the  voyage  Fiances 
sickened  even  unto  apparent  death.  She  was  about  to  be  buried  in 
the  sea,  when  her  mother  insisted  on  once  more  seeing  her  child. 
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and  finding  the  heart's  action  had  not  stopped,  eha  declared  that  her 
daughter  was  not  dead,  and  eared  her  from  the  deep.  It  was  a 
naTrov  escape.  The  cannon  was  already  charged,  to  be  fired  as 
she  dropped  into  the  ocean,  when  her  mother's  importunity  rescued 
her.  The  fact  is  the  more  singular,  as  Jeanne  d'Aubign^  seems  to 
have  been  a  harsh,  unloving  mother.  Her  daughter  said  she  had 
never  been  kissed  by  her  but  twice  in  her  life.  It  is  probable  that 
maternal  coldness  was  assisted  by  religious  estrangement.  Her 
aunt,  Madame  de  Villett«,  was  like  her  father  Agrippa,  a  staunch 
Huguenot,  and  had  brought  up  Frances  in  her  own  faith ;  but  her 
mother  was  a  Catholic.  Once  when  she  took  her  to  mass  the  little 
Calvinist  turned  her  back  to  the  altar,-  for  which  her  ears  were 
boxed;  but  she  bore  the  punishment  with  pride,  and  gloried  in 
suffering  for  her  religion. 

The  Martinique  adventure  did  not  prosper.  Constant  d'Aubign^ 
remained  an  incurable  spendthrift  to  the  end.  Though  in  want  of 
means,  he  yet  gave  his  wife  a  staff  of  twenty-foar  slaves  to  wait  upon 
her.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  died,  and  his  widow  and  children  at 
once  returned  to  France.  Again  Frances  tasted  the  bitterness  of 
dependence,  and  the  cold  welcome  of  indifferent  relations.  She  fell 
into  the  custody  of  a  Madame  de  Neuillant,  an  aunt  by  marriage, 
who  made  her  a  mere  drudge  in  her  farmyard,  set  her  to  mind  her 
poultry,  and  shod  her  with  sabots.  The  religious  difficulty  a^in 
came  up,  and  she  was  both  coaxed  and  coerced  towards  a  change  of 
faith.  Her  precocious  shrewdness  was  by  this  time  enlightened  as  to 
the  position  of  a  Huguenot  in  France,  and  her  conversion  to  Catho- 
licism seems  to  have  been  a  smooth  and  easy  business.  In  her 
seventeenth  year  she  met  the  burlesque  writer,  Paul  Scarron. 

Scarron,  though  barely  passed  middle  age,  was  a  helpless  cripple, 
having  only  the  use  of  "  his  right  hand,  his  eyes,  and  his  tongue." 
But  his  indomitable  vivacity  triumphed  over  his  bodily  infirmities, 
and  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  brightest  wits  and  authors  of  his 
time.  His  writings  belong  to  a  school  as  antiquated  and  forgotten 
in  French  literature  as  the  writings  of  Lilly  and  Cowley  are  in  ours. 
They  have  that  perverted  ingenuity  and  laborious  pleasantry  which 
seem  to  us  so  dreary.  There  are  few  less  amusing  books  than 
his  once  famous  "  Roman  Comique."  Yet  Scarron  found  an  ardent 
admirer  in  the  great  Bacine,  and  in  any  case  his  house  was  the  resort 
of  the  most  approved  wit  and  fashion  of  Paris.  Frances  d'Aubign^'s 
forlorn  condition  touched  the  kind  heart  of  the  afflicted  joker,  and  he 
offered  her  either  to  pay  her  entrance  fee  in  a  good  convent,  or 
marriage.  She  chose  the  latter  alternative.  She  was  less  than  half 
his  age,  and  though  called  his  wife,  was  never  anything  but  his 
Durse.  In  spite  of  his  maladies,  Scarron  kept  open  house,  and  the 
company,  though  distinguished  by  rank  and  intelligence,  was  free, 
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not  to  say  licentiouB  la  oonTersation.  The  demure  matron  of  eerrai- 
teen  was  at  once  put  upon  her  mettle,  and  she  soon  showed  the  staff 
of  which  she  was  made.  In  three  months  she  had  banished  all 
indecorum  from  her  hosband's  table,  and  so  impressed  his  companions 
with  her  worth  and  dignity,  that  one  of  (Item  said  if  he  were  offered 
the  choice  of  behaving  in  an  unbecoming  manner  to  the  Queen  (Anne 
of  Austria)  or  to  her,  he  would  prefer  doing  so  to  the  Queen.  With 
that  she  was  a  tender  helpmeet,  not  only  ruling  his  household,  but 
assisting  him  in  his  literary  work.  For  eight  years  the  strange 
union  lasted  with  mutual  satisfaction.  At  his  death,  Scarron  said  he 
had  but  one  regret,  that  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  wife  better  off 
than  he  did.  He  indeed  left  her  little  but  debts.  Only  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death  an  incident  occurred  of  singular  irony.  On 
August  26th,  1660,  Louis  XIV".  entered  Paris  with  all  the  pomp 
which  the  Court  and  the  capital  could  command,  on  the  occasioa  of 
his  marriage  with  his  young  queen,  Maria  Theresa  of  Spain.  Fans 
had  never  seen  such  a  show.  The  nobles  and  the  municipal  authorities 
vied  with  each  other  in  lavish  magnificence,  and  the  procesmeo 
lasted  through  the  long  hours  of  a  summer's  day.  Madame  Scarron 
witnessed  it  as  an  obscure  spectator,  and  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  a 
friend.  "Nothing,"  she  says  to  her  correspondent,  "nothing  I  or 
any  one  could  say  could  give  you  an  idea  of  the  magnificent  speo- 
taole ;  nothing  could  surpass  it."  Twenty-four  years  afterwards 
Madame  Scarron  herself,  after  a  marriage  service  carefully  concealed, 
celebrated  by  night  in  the  palace  of  Yersailles,  became  the  young 
queen's  successor.' 

On  Scarron's  death,  she  had  again  to  face  the  world  without 
resources.  But  now  she  had  made  influential  friends,  and  she 
presently  procured  a  pension  from  the  Queen  Mother.  It  waa  small, 
but  Madame  Scarron  was  a  mistress  of  thrift  and  economical 
resource.  Her  inexpensive  and  simple  attire  was  not  without  a 
certain  grave  coguetterie,  and  she  was  carefid  to  be  bien  chaussie.  Her 
remarkable  beauty — she  was  generally  called  la  belie  Indienne — ^the 
charm  of  her  manner  and  conversation,  caused  her  company  to  be 
eagerly  sought  aft«r.  But  she  had  another  gift  more  adapted  than 
these  to  make  her  friendship  valued,  and  that  was  a  power  of  ren- 
dering herself  infinitely  serviceable  to  all  whom  she  approached. 
Trained  in  the  hard  school  of  adversity,  her  natural  endowment  as  s 
minagere  had  been  developed  to  a  supreme  degree.  No  household 
that  had  once  received  Madame  Scarron,  but  missed  and  regretted 
her  when  she  left  it.  In  the  drawing-room,  the  kitchen,  or  the  sick- 
room she  was  equally  pleasing  and  unobtrusively  useful :  but  in  the 
nursery,  her  innate  love  of  children,  and  skill  in  their  mam^ement, 
made  her  presence  almost  indispensable.  In  rendering  these  ofiBces, 
(1)  "  ConeapondftDM  Oininle,"  vol.  i.,  p.  72. 
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she  never  spared  trouble  or  pains.  On  one  occasion  she  nnrsed  an 
old  lady  for  three  months  without  leaving  the  house.  On  another, 
she  not  only  took  charge  of  Madame  de  Montchevreuil's  houBe  and 
children,  but  attended  to  the  sale  of  the  farm  stock  as  well.  When 
one  of  her  fnends  got  married,  the  whole  pr^iaratioi^'of  the  wedding 
devolved  upon  her.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  such  a  woman  was 
welcome  and  popular,  and  what  a  valuable  education  she  thus 
acquired  for  her  subsequent  career. 

Madame  Scairon's  virtue  is  not  so  exhausted  a  topic  in  France  ae 
the  similar  one  couceming  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  in  England.  It  is 
still  discussed  with  some  vivacity  by  her  blind  admirers  and  blind 
detractors,  who  seem  to  have  inherited  the  passions  of  her  friends 
and  foes  in  the  palace  of  Versailles.  Saint  Simon's  calumnies  against 
her  are  still  accepted  or  laid  aside  with  only  partial  sincerity,  by  the 
one;  on  the  other  hand,  the  reverence  felt  for  her  by  her  novices 
at  St.  Oyr,  does  not  seem  excessive  or  unwarranted  to  the  others. 
The  unprejudiced  inquirer  will  agree  with  Ste.  Beuve  that  the 
evidence  against  her  correctness  of  conduct  is  not  wortb  attending 
to.  The  fact  that  she  was  acquainted,  not  intimate,  with  Ninon  de 
I'Enclos,  a  friend  of  her  husband,  has  been  made  the  ground  of  the 
most  injurious  inferences  and  statements.  The  animosity  of  her 
enemies  has  blinded  them  to  consistency  of  character.  Every  trust- 
worthy record  proves  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  moved  in  a  plane 
which  diverged  at  right  angles  from  the  path  which  leads  to  sins  of 
the  flesh.  It  was  not  that  she  resisted  such  temptations ;  she  was 
not  aware  of  them.  It  was  her  favourite  maxim  that  aD  irreproach- 
able behaviour  is  also  the  cleverest,  in  a  worldly  sense.  She  acknow- 
ledged that  a  wish  to  stand  well  with  the  world,  and  win  its  esteem, 
was  her  master  passion,  and  that  "  she  hated  everything  that  could 
expose  her  to  contempt."  Her  clear  and  subtle  intellect  grew  out 
of  a  soil  covered  with  snow.  She  owned  that  it  was  not  out  of  love 
that  she  sedulously  nursed  her  sick  Mend  for  three  months,  but  in 
order  to  acquire  a  good  reputation.  It  would  be  ungenerous  to 
construe  this  avowal  against  her  too  literally.  If  not  warm,  she  was 
singularly  constant  in  her  affections,  and  longsuffering  even  to 
timidity.  Setting  aside  her  religious  principles,  of  which  none  but 
the  uncandid  will  dispute  the  persistency,  even  if  they  deny  their 
fervour,  it  is  evident  that  in  her  cool,  sedate  mind,  the  impulses  in 
question  found  no  place.  Far  greater  and  richer  would  she  have 
been  if  they  had.  Her  lips  were  never  touched  with  fire,  and  no 
flame,  holy  or  unholy,  ever  burned  in  the  depths  of  her  heart. 

For  about  ten  years  Madame  Scarron,  after  her  husband's  death, 
led  an  agreeable  life  in  the  most  reBned  circles  of  Parisian  society. 
She  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Madame  de  Sevign^,  who  was 
struck  with  the  mingled  amiability  and  accuracy  of  her  mind, .  They 
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supped  every  night  togetber,  and  Madame  de  Sevign^  pronounced 
her  company  "delicious."  It  vas  in  these  circumstances  that  a 
proposition  was  made  to  her  (the  exact  date  is  not  knovn — probably 
in  1670)  which  gave  a  new  direction  to  her  fortunes,  and  one  very 
different  from  anything  she  could  have  expected.  She  was  askod  to 
take  charge  of  certain  children  of  her  friend  Hadame  de  Montespan ; 
and  their  father  was  mmonred  to  be  no  other  than  the  king  of  France. 

"We  now  enter  upon  a  period  of  her  life  beset  with  doubt,  obseurity, 
and  legend,  through  which  it  is  difficult  to  see  one's  way  to  troat- 
worthy  fact.  "Wo  have  the  saintly  legend  on  the  one  hand  (which 
she  herself  in  her  latter  years  carefully  propagated),  representing 
her  as  the  pure  soul  who,  from  the  loftiest  motives,  entered  the 
corrupt  atmosphere  of  the  court,  and  that  by  the  most  suspicious  of 
back  doors.  On  the  other  side  is  the  legend  which  exhibits  her  in  a 
character  but  little  removed  from  that  of  a  procuress,  with  an  ambi* 
tion  as  mean  as  it  was  unscrupulous.  The  situation,  and  the  person 
who  filled  it,  afford  material  of  singular  dramatic  interest,  in 
which  the  play  of  a  subtle  and  complex  character,  winda  and  circu- 
lates amid  circumstances  more  complex  etill.  Our  interest  in 
Madame  de  Mainteuon  is  quenched  as  soon  as  we  regard  her  exclu- 
sively in  the  light  of  either  legend,  either  as  a  woman  of  guileless 
sincerity,  or  as  an  accomplished  intriguer,  devoid  of  all  conscience. 
She  derives  her  peculiar  attraction  and  piquancy  precisely  firom  the 
constant  interaction  of  contending  motives  of  worldly  wisdom  and 
spiritual  aspiration,  between  her  struggles  to  secure  a  high  place  at 
court,  and  a  safe,  final  retreat  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  She  pur- 
sued both  ends  with  an  energy  which  never  relent«d,  and  showed  a 
tenacity  which  cannot  he  surpassed  in  her  resolution  to  make  the 
best  of  both  worlds. 

She  met  the  tempting  offer  to  take  charge  of  the  King's  nataial 
children,  with  refined  diplomacy.  With  Madame  de  Montespan's 
children  she  said  she  could  have  no  concern,  but  if  the  children  in 
question  were  indeed  the  King's,  and  his  Majesty  were  pleased  to 
lay  his  commands  upon  her,  she  was  ready  to  obey.  A  widow  in 
narrow  circumstances  might  have  been  excused  if  she  had  shown 
less  self-control  and  insight  in  the  presence  of  an  offer  which  pro- 
mised emolument  and  a  secure  future.  But  Madame  Scarron  saw 
to  the  bottom  of  the  situation  at  once,  and  how  different  would  be 
her  position  if  she  were  employed  by  the  King,  or  only  by  his 
mistress.  The  King  did  lay  his  commands  upon  her,  and  at  once, 
with  prompt  energy,  she  took  the  whole  burden  of  her  new  office. 
This  burden  was  no  light  one.  The  most  complete  secrecy  was  one 
of  the  stipulations,  and  she  conformed  to  it  with  an  exactness  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  commissary  of  police.  She  was  lodged 
with  her  young  charges  in  a  roomy  house  in  the  then  remote  quarter 
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of  the  Hue  de  Yaugirard,  but  concealed,  with  an  innate  genius  for 
dissimulation  which  could  dispense  with  teaching,  her  new  occupa- 
tion even  from  her  most  intimate  friends.  With  unconscious 
naiteii  she  boasted  in  after  life  of  her  successful  duplicity,  and  con- 
fided to  the  -virgin  innocents  of  St.  Cyr  the  story  of  her  adroit  man- 
agement in  hiding  the  results  of  sin.  "  Often,"  she  said,  "  I  passed 
the  whole  night  watching  by  the  bedside  of  one  of  those  children 
when  unwell.  I  returned  home  by  a  back  door  in  the  morning, 
and,  after  dressing,  I  went  out  in  a  carriage  from  the  front  door  to 
the  Hotel  d'Albret,  or  Richelieu,  in  order  that  my  usual  circle 
might  not  suspect  that  I  had  any  secret  to  keep."  She  frequently 
went  on  foot  to  escape  notice,  and  carefolly  disguised,  carrying  under 
her  arm  clothes,  and  even  food,  doing  any  household  work  that  pre- 
sented itself,  in  preference  to  admitting  indiscreet  strangers.' 

Not  only  Christian  saintliness  but  a  strong  sense  of  human  dignity 
might  have  shrunk  from  such  offices.  We  must  remember  that  after 
all  such  behaviour  was  fairly  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
courtly  world  at  the  time.  Vice  was  not  vice  when  practised  by  a  king. 
Madame  Colbert  had  taken  charge  in  a  similar  way  of  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Yalliere's  children,  and  nobody  was  shocked.  Neither  is 
Madame  de  Maintenon  shocked.  But  her  new  position  brought  out 
prominently,  perhaps  fully  revealed,  to  herself  for  the  first  time  the 
two  master  motives  which  guided  her  through  life,  worldly  advance- 
ment, and  salvation  in  the  next  world.  No  one  knew  better  than 
she  that  the  licentious  court  of  Louis  XIV.  was  about  the  last  place 
in  which  a  sensitive  piety  could  feel  safe  or  happy.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  courtier  at  St.  Germain  or  Versailles  was  more  determined 
to  push  his  fortunes  by  pleasing  the  king.  Hence  an  inward  conflict 
which  required  to  be  quelled.  Hence  the  need  of  a  sophistry  to 
deceive  self  and  others  as  regarded  the  impulse  which  retained  her  in  a 
position  BO  inconsistent  with  her  principles  of  religious  severity.  She 
Itnew  well  that  she  was  envied  rather  than  blamed  for  the  post  she 
had  secured,  but  she  insists  on  being  pitied  for  it,  strives  to  make 
herself  and  others  believe  that  she  does  violence  to  her  feelings  by 
remaining  in  it,  and  that  her  one  anxiety  is  to  get  away.  She  was 
much  helped  in  this  rather  difficult  task  by  a  judicious  choice  of  a 
confessor,  an  intelligent  toady,  the  Abb£  Gobelin,  who  was  careful 
to  advise  her  to  do  precisely  what  he  saw  she  wished.  We  may  ' 
well  believe  that  he  at  an  early  period  assured  her  it  was  her  duty 
to  remain  at  court  however  painful  it  might  be.  Churchmen  in 
Louis  XIV. 's.  time  knew  the  value  of  court  favour,  and  a  person  so 
near  the  king  as  the  governess  of  his  children  was  too  valuable  a 
friend  to  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  weak  scruples  about  the  spiritual 
healthiness  of  the  place.  In  the  first  instance  the  rather  slow-witted 
(1)  "  Coimpaiiduicft Qiaicale"  toI.  i.,  p.  IW 
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Louis  had  felt  a  dread  of  Madame  Scarron,  her  repatation  as  a  M 
eaprii  was  a  little  alamuDg  to  ins  dignity.  It  was  only  ihroag^ 
Madame  de  Montespan's  influence  tliat  hie  repugnance  was  oTeroome. 
But  when  he  knew  her  better  and  aaw  her  closer  a  great  change  took 
{Jace  in  his  impressions.  He  discovered  that  the  demure  and 
humble  head  nurse  of  his  children  possessed  an  intellect  which  l^ 
its  culture,  delicacy  and  penetration  eclipsed  the  boisterous  vigour  of 
his  mistress.  He  found  his  way  witii  increased  frequency  to  her 
apartment,  and  seemed  to  take  more  pleasure  in  his  visits  the  oftenet 
they  were  made.  What  did  these  things  mean  P  Though  vei^iing 
on  forty  Madame  Scarron  still  retained  much  of  her  early  beauty, 
the  severity  of  her  morals  had  long  been  celebrated,  her  r^robataon 
of  unchastity  was  notorious.  The  court,  as  a  microcosm  of  France, 
contained  a  devout  party,  as  well  as  parties  who  were  by  no  means 
devout.  These  good  mw,  of  whom  the  Duo  de  Montausier  and 
fioBsuet  were  the  recognised  chiefs,  while  reverencing  their  king  to 
the  verge  of  idolatry,  were  yet  pained  beyond  expreseioQ  by  his 
licentious  life:  his  irailty  in  the  presence  of  female  beauty  tarnished 
in  their  eyes  all  the  surpassing  glories  of  his  reign.  If  he  could 
only  be  converted  to  virtuous  habits  nothing  would  remain  to  be 
desired  ;  but  his  inclination  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  wives  of 
other  men  was  a  menacing  evil  which  threatened  to  bring  the 
country  to  ruin.  His  wars  and  reckless  expenditure,  and  the  wide- 
spread misery  they  caused,  were  visitations  in  which  piety  saw  an 
Almighty  hand.  These  were  calamities  from  which  one  should  pray 
to  be  delivered.  But  the  king's  incontinency  was  a  misfortune  ftr 
more  urgent  and  dangerous  than  any  of  these.  And  yet  it  was  a 
difficult  subject  to  approach.  Mascaron,  by  a  sermon  of  indiscreet 
zeal  on  the  observance  of  the  seventh  commandment,  had  drawn  upon 
himself  rebuke  and  disgrace.  Perhaps  the  same  sentiments  from  the 
mouth  of  a  pretty  woman  might  be  better  received.  With  whom 
the  thought  originated  does  not  appear.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
devout  party  were  not  long  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Madame 
Scarron  might  be  successfully  used  as  a  sort  of  female  missionary 
to  bring  about  the  conversion  of  the  king.  Herewith  a  prospect 
opened  before  her  beyond  the  dreams  of  hope  or  ambition.  All 
contradictions  were  reconciled.  Piety  and  patriotism,  charity  for  her 
neighbour,  just  pride  in  her  king,  all  converged  to  command  her  to 
stay  at  court,  to  save  his  seal  and  make  her  own  fortune. 

But  although  the  theory  was  clear,  its  application  waa  beset  with 
difficulties.  The  elements  of  the  problem  were  complex  and  not 
easily  co-ordinated.  Firstly,  there  was  the  large  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Madame  de  Montespati  for  her  introduction  to  court.  Secondly, 
there  was  the  king's  passion  for  his  mistress  still  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture.    Thirdly,   there  were   the  children  to  be   reared  in   dutiful 
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reTwence  to  the  king,  but  ia  a  strsnge  ambiguous  attitude  towards 
their  mother.  Fourthly,  there  were  the  interests  of  religion  whiob 
coumianded  the  expulsion  of  the  benefactreea,  and  a  thorough 
reformation,  of  the  king's  habite.  The  skill  with  -which  Madame 
Soarron  rode  these  four  horses  abreast  proves  her  to  have  been 
«ndowed  with  very  extraordinary  qualities.  She  commenced  by 
putting  herself  in  a  safe  position  against  any  reproaches  of  the 
mistress,  by  exhorting  her  to  a  godly  life.  Loyal  friendship,  christian 
charity,  could  not  do  less  than  vam  an  erring  sist«r  of  the  danger  of 
her  ways.  But  after  this  frankness  she  was  free  to  speak  to  the 
king,  when  opportunity  offered,  and  the  ample  mantle  of  religious 
2eal  was  more  than  sufficient  to  shelter  her  from  all  insinuations  of 
ingratitude  or  self-seeking.  As  regards  the  children,  the  obstacles 
were  triffing,  Madame  Scarron's  pure  and  perfect  love  of  children  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  traits  in  her  character.  It  coat  her 
nothing  to  win  their  love  from  their  harsh  and  imperious  mother. 
Kemained  the  fourth  impediment,  the  king's  attachment  to  his 
mistress. 

No  sacred  bard,  or,  what  would  have  been  much  better,  no  prying, 
eavesdropping  Boswell  has  painted  for  us  the  "terrible  scenes" 
which  soon  ensued.  When  it  at  last  became  clear  to  Montespan 
that  her  creature,  her  underling,  her  drudge,  was  threatening  to 
become  her  rival,  the  explosion  of  choler,  as  we  may  veil  conceive, 
was  very  grand  indeed.  Pent  up  together  in  a  narrow  space  at 
YersailleB  or  St.  Germain,  the  two  ladies  were  brought  into  daily, 
almost  hourly,  contact.  It  was  a  situation  to  bring  out  the  fighting 
qualities  of  tame  women,  and  neither  of  these  was  tame,  though 
they  difi'ered  much  in  their  style  of  courage.  It  says  a  good  deal  for 
their  self-command  that  they  never  came  to  blows.  Once  apparently 
they  nearly  did,  when  they  su£Fered  themselves  to  be  surprised  by 
the  King  in  a  crisis  so  violent  that  he  found  them  quite  hot  with 
the  ardour  of  battle.  With  a  simplicity  which  must  have  been 
feigned,  be  asked  what  was  the  matter.  Madame  Scarron  recovered 
her  calm  on  the  instant,  and  made  answer,  "  If  your  Majesty  will 
pass  into  the  adjoining  apartment,  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  telling 
you."  ^  Montespan  let  them  go,  choked,  we  may  presume,  with 
floods  of  rage,  bewilderment,  and  despair.  Her  soft,  feline  enemy 
then  unbosomed  herself  to  the  King,  told  of  the  harshness,  the 
injustice,  the  cruelty  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  and  struck  fin  atti- 
tude, we  may  depend,  in  which  piety,  beauty,  and  Christian  resigna- 
tion struggled  to  produce  a  complete  effect.  "  Have  you  not 
remarked,"  said  the  King,  rather  ungallantly,  "  how  her  fine  eyes 

(1)  "  U  aa  paase  ic'i  dea  fhosei  tumbles  enLre  Midsmo  de  Montespan  et  moi :  le  roi  en 
fut  hier  (imoin." — ''Correspondance  G6n£ra!e,"  vol.  i.,  p.  2fi4. — Mem.  de  Madame  do 
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£11  with  tears  whenever  she  hears  of  a  touching  and  generous 
action  ?"  It  was  a  churlish  question,  and  must  haye  been  a  heavy 
hlow,  showing  that  fine  eyes  might  still  be  a  match  for  religious 
lovemaking,  and  a  menacing  hint  not  to  proceed  too  fastj  or  attempt 
to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand.  But  Madame  de  Maintenon'ft 
endurance  and  tenacity  of  patience  were  more  than  equal  to  the 
emergency.  "  I  ^oke  yesterday,"  she  writes  to  the  toady  con- 
fessor, "  to  Madame  de  Montespan,  and  begged  her  and  the  King 
not  to  consider  any  ill-humour  I  showed  as  a  proof  of  sulldness 
towards  them.  She  and  I  are  again  to  have  a  conference  thift 
morning.  I  intend  to  be  very  soft  in  oil  I  say  ;  still  I  remain  firm 
in  the  intention  to  leave  them  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  I  shall 
employ  my  timo  till  then  in  praying  God  to  lead  me  where  it  will 
be  best  for  my  salvation."  '  It  would  no  doubt  be  difficult  to  draw, 
with  perfect  equity,  the  line  hero  which  separated  subtle  self- 
deception  from  half-conscious  hypocrisy.  That  both  were  present 
we  may  charitably  believe — cant  and  sincerity  ;  or,  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
says,  "  sincere  cant."  However,  men  and  women  must  fight  the 
battle  of  life  with  such  weapons  aa  they  can  command,  and  neither 
cant  nor  sincerity  could  be  dispensed  with  in  this  crisis.  WiA  a 
devout  party  anxiously  looking  on  and  watching  this  singular  duel 
between  two  strange  champions,  with  an  immoral  party  equally- 
anxious  and  supporting  the  cause  of  "  fine  eyes,"  one  could  not 
afford  to  give  points.  All  the  more  reason  for  making  one's  own 
side  feel  the  value  of  the  services  rendered.  "  I  know,"  she  writea 
to  the  useful  confessor,  "  that  I  can  save  myself  here,  but  I 
think  I  could  do  it  better  elsewhere.  I  cannot  believe  it  is  God's 
wish  that  I  should  suffer  from  Madame  de  Montespan.  I  have  a 
thousand  times  desired  to  take  the  vows,  and  the  fear  of  repenting 
such  a  step  has  made  me  pass  over  impulses  which  many  would  have 
considered  proofs  of  vocation."  The  confessor,  for  once,  proved 
himself  a  dunce  as  well  as  a  toady,  and  began  to  take  her  at  her 
word,  and  hinted  belief  in  her  wish  to  adopt  a  religious  life.  She 
lost  no  time  in  undeceiving  him.  "  I  have  expressed  myself  badly," 
she  writes,  "  if  you  understood  that  I  was  thinking  of  becoming  a 
nun.  I  am  too  old  to  change  my  portion  now,  and  according 
to  the  fortune  I  receive  from  the  King"  (she  was  justly  expecting 
a  fitting  reward  for  the  trouble  she  had  taken  with  his  children), 
"  I  shall  set  about  establishing  myself  in  perfect  quietude."  '  Before 
her  brother,  less  diplomacy  was  required,  and  to  him  she  says,  "  It 

(1)  "  Je  priais  lo  roi  et  elle  de  na  point  regarder  la  mBUTsise  humeur  oCi  ja  lenr  par- 

nussaia  comine  one  bouderie  contra  eui Hadume  de  Montespan  et  moi  dcvotw 

nous  poller  ce  matin  :  CBBeradeioa  part  arec  beaucoup  de  douceur." — "  Cocreopondknce 
GInfnila,"  vol.  i.,  p.  212. 

(2)  "  Je  meauiamal  expliqn^,  ai  toui  «vez  eompris  que  je  pensa  &Slie  religieiue;  je 
■uiatrop  vInllepouT  changer  detoodition." — "CoiretponduiicoGfufrole,"  vol.  i.,  p.  SI0. 
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vaa  thought  I  had  been  got  rid  of  tere"  (at  Vereaillea),  "  but  you 
who  know  me  will  also  know  that  I  am  not  so  easily  got  rid  of."  * 
These  extracts,  taken  from  her  letters  written  at  the  monumt,  which 
might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  give  a  very  different  impression 
from  that  of  the  simpering  legend  which,  long  years  after,  she  pro- 
pagated for  the  edification  of  her  novices  of.  St.  Cyr,  in  which  she 
appears  as  the  meek  and  miraculous  instrument  of  a  higher  power, 
and  touching  victim  sacrificed  to  the  needs  of  state. 

At  last  Montespan's  broad  moon  of  favour  waned,  narrowed,  and 
disappeared,  and  Maintenon  waxed  brighter  than  ever  in  anti- 
thetical splendour.  Her  unfiinching  admirers  await  us  here  with 
arguments,  they  deem  demonstrative  of  her  pious  and  perfect  disin- 
terestedness. Between  Montespan's  eclipse  and  the  queen's  death, 
they  ask  ua  how  to  explain  her  conduct  except  on  the  hypothesis  of 
her  unselfish  regard  for  the  king's  morals,  her  devout  yearning  to 
make  him  a  model  of  contineucy  and  Christian  virtue.  The  queen, 
we  are  told,  declared  that  under  Cbd  she  owed  it  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  that  after  twenty  years  of  neglect  her  husband  began  to 
treat  her  with  kindness.  It  is  supposed  that  this  evidence  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon's  purity  of  motive  cannot  be  resisted.  She  could  not 
have  foreseen,  it  is  remarked,  the  queen's  proximate  death.  She 
could  not,  if  she  had,  have  aimed  at  taking  her  place,  and  as  for 
taking  the  place  of  Montespan,  it  cannot  even  be  mentioned  with 
propriety.  Therefore  pure  religion,  and  undefiled  by  worldly 
interest,  alone  impelled  her.  Is  this  conclusion  quite  clear  ?  Let 
UB  grant  that  she  reconciled  husband  and  wife.  Let  her  hare  all  the 
credit  which  such  an  achievement  deserves.  From  her  point  of  view 
it  was  a  triun^>h  fitted  to  win  the  applanse  of  angels,  and  we  need 
not  doubt  that  her  good  work  was  its  own  reward.  Let  us  also 
loudly  proclaim  that  her  own  virtue  was  impeccable,  and  that  she 
would  have  given  her  body  to  be  burned,  rather  than  yield  a  hair's 
breadth  to  unchastity.  But  was  there  no  other  path  open  along 
which  ambition  could  move  ?  Was  there  not  a  place  vacant  for  a 
female  confessor,  or  rather  was  not  that  place  already  admirably 
filled  in  the  imaoimous  opinion  of  the  godly  by  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  herself?  And  was  it  not  a  place  of  surpassing  honour,  and 
exquisite  in  its  singularity  P  Let  us  imagine  a  woman  in  whom  the 
vulgar  passions  are  extinct,  or  rather  never  existed  :  let  us  suppose 
her  with  a  strong  propensity  to  a  formal  and  legal  righteousness,  who 
ooupled  therewith  a  deep  but  wary  ambition.  Thus  stated,  the 
problem  is  as  good  as  solved.  But  farther,  was  the  queen  a  hindrance, 
or  not  rather  a  valuable  instrument  in  her  hand  ?  The  queen  was  not 
a  rival  to  be  feared  for  a  moment — the  poor  meek  woman  who  stood  in 

(1)  ".  .  .  .  I'oD  CTut  Stre  d^fait  de  nous.  Touacroirez  Hen.voiuquinoiuconDaiBKE, 
"  Conespondiuice  GiaitiU,"  tuI.  i.,  p.  336. 
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such  awe  of  tbe  kin^,  that  ehe  trembled  in  every  limb  when  be  sent 
for  ber  unexpectedly.  What  would  have  been  dangerous  was 
another  young  mistress  of  Madame  de  Montespan  type,  brilliant 
and  enterprising,  who  might  soon  make  havoc  of  tbe  king's 
good  resolutions,  and  fill  the  faces  of  the  devout  with  shame  and  con- 
fusion. But  while  the  queen  lived,  and  the  king  remained  on  good 
terms  with  her — and  the  female  confessor  who  had  done  so  much  might 
be  trusted  to  ensure  that — a  pledge  for  his  good  behaviour  waa,  so  to 
speak,  held  in  hand.  So  far  from  being  an  obstacle,  the  queen  was  a 
most  useful  pawn  in  Madame  de  Maintenon's  game,  and  we  may  well 
believe  that  ber  death  filled  the  latter  with  no  slight  perturbation. 
It  changed  indeed  the  position  into  a  critical  phase.  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  place,  beside  a  widower,  was  very  difierent  from  what  it 
had  been  beside  a  married  man,  protected  by  his  wife.  Would  the 
newly-acquired  virtue  of  the  king  remain  firm  P  Policy  dissuaded 
another  marriage  with  some  foreign  princess.  Another  young  royal 
family  was  not  to  be  desired  in  the  state  of  the  finances,  but  no  one 
could  guarantee  that  one  would  not  arrive,  if  the  king  married  again. 
But  what  was  the  alternative  ?  Madame  de  Maintenon,  we  are  told, 
at  this  time  passed  through  a  period  of  mental  anxiety,  very  unusual 
to  her  austere  and  self -controlled  temper.  Shenot  only  shed  abundant 
tears,  but  became  so  restless  that  she  roamed  in  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau,  with  a  single  companion,  sometitnes  even  at  unseemly 
hours.  The  few  letters  she  wrote  at  this  epoch  reveal  profound 
agitation  of  spirit.  Presently  the  clouds  break,  and  she  is  seen 
sitting  in  lofty  calm,  radiant  with  a  happiness  which  she  does  not 
explain.  It  is  probable  that  during  this  trying  interval  the  proposi- 
tion of  her  marriage  with  the  king  was  discussed  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative.  We  may  well  believe  that  so  momentous  a  decision  was 
not  arrived  at  without  aching  doubt  and  hesitatioD.  The  exact  date 
of  the  marriage  has  never  been  divulged.  AM  that  is  known  is  that 
probably  in  June  1684  seven  persons  were  assembled  at  midnight  in 
one  of  the  private  apartments  of  the  palace  of  Versailles.  These  were 
the  king  and  his  bride.  Father  la  Chaise,  who  said  mass,  the 
archbishop  of  Paris  who  gave  the  nuptial  blessing,  Louvois  and 
Montchevreuil  who  were  witnesses,  and  Bontemps,  the  first  mkt  de 
chambre,  who  prepared  tbe  altar  and  served  the  mass.  The  widow  of 
Paul  Scarron  had  become  the  actual  but  unrecognised  queen  of 
France.     She  was  forty-nine,  and  the  king  forty-six  years  of  age. 

J.    COITEB   MOBISOK. 

{To  be  concluded  in  the  next  number.) 
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The  two  great  free  goveromenta  of  tho  world  aro  for  the  momeDt  passing 
ODder  a  cloud.  America  is  disgraced  by  the  exposure  of  administrative 
corruption,  and  England  by  more  than  one  exhibition  of  parliamentary 
levity  and  hypocrisy. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  month  with  respect  to  the  Royal  Titles  Bill 
have  been  tainted  with  bypocriey  from  beginning  to  end.  Everybody  is 
perfectly  well  aware  that  this  Bill  was  introdnced  to  gratify  a  personal 
wish  of  the  Sovereign.  That  wish  may  have  aiisen  from  a  kindly  solici- 
tude to  mark  the  Queen's  sense  of  the  friendly  receptbn  of  her  son  by 
some  of  the  great  native  princes  in  India,  or  it  may  have  been  prompted  by 
difficulties  alleged  to  exist  in  domestic  ceremony  and  fomily  etiqaette.  We 
do  not  exercise  ourselves  in  these  high  matters.  We  would  only  say  in 
passing  that  tho  Queen  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  snppoeing  that  a  personal 
wish  for  what  seemed  no  more  than  a  trifling  personal  decoration  would  bo 
respected  and  gratified.  How  is  the  Queen  to  know  that  the  boundless 
loyalty  about  which  the  newspapers  are  never  wearied  of  raving  is  not  to 
be  taken  seriously  !  If  she  opens  parliament,  or  visits  a  hospital,  or  does 
any  other  work  of  duty  or  supererogation,  she  reads  the  next  day  in  half 
the  journals  in  tho  country  that  she  has  been  received  with  the  fervent 
acclamations  of  vast  crowds,  that  English  subjects  never  loved  a  sovereign 
so  devotedly  in  all  our  history,  that  we  cherish  tbo  monarchy  as  tho  saving 
keystone  of  the  social  arch,  and  so  forth,  through  the  whole  gamut  of  fulsome 
homage.  If  a  member  of  her  family  goes  to  a  provincial  town  to  open  a 
pabUc  hall,  or  at  a  public  Innch,  the  same  unmanly  chorus  rises  and  swells 
and  sinks  away.  How  can  the  Sovereign  know  that  all  this  is  mere  words, 
the  mechanical  adulation  of  the  claque  ?  It  ought  not  to  be  impossible  for 
mayors  to  receive  royal  personages,  and  for  able  editors  to  report  and 
comment  upon  their  doings,  with  perfect  respect  and  even  gratification,  yet 
in  a  manly,  sensible,  self-respecting  way. 

The  feeling  of  the  country  is  perfectly  plain.  There  are  the  people  of  the 
Court  Circular,  who  may  be  credited  with  an  honest  Oriental  deUght  in  self- 
prostration.  There  are  the  great  aristocracy,  who  look  on  the  crown  much 
as  the  Venetian  senate  looked  on  the  Doge.  It  is  an  appendage  of  their  own 
system,  and  a  token  of  security  for  their  positiou,  but  still  always  to  be  kept 
strictly  in  its  place.  Then  there  is  a  base  little  multitude  among  the  new 
rich,  who  would  probably  barter  away  every  political  right  they  have  if  that 
wonld  procure  them  some  trifle  of  recognition,  some  wretched  bauble,  from 
the  fountain  of  bonoor.  The  bulk  of  the  middle  class  have  a  friendly,  but 
not  in  the  least  degree  enthusiastic  feeling,  abont  the  throne ;  they  are  glad 
that  it  is  respectable  and  clear  of  scandal, — and  this,  it  seems,  is  too  rare  a 
trait  in  monarchy  not  to  be  cherished  and  greatly  expatiated  upon.  The 
women  of  the  middle  class,  being  excluded  from  public  interests  of  a  real 
kind,  and  with  no  better  field  for  their  imaginations  than  a  rather  dreary 
andjnafrow  fiiith,  have  a  sort  of  superficial  attachment  to  the  person  of  the 
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sovereign.  Most  of  the  clergy,  for  the  same  reasons,  profaaa  the  same  senti' 
mont.  The  common  people,  that  Ib  to  say  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  &re  fond 
of  pageant,  and  if  they  do  not  see  a  prince  too  ireqnently,  will  cheer  him  u 
readily  as  any  one  else  associated  with  a  pageant,  bnt  not  more  readily.  There 
is  no  envy  in  an  English  crowd,  nor  is  there  fetish- worship;  only  a  natai^ 
cnriosity.  Those  whose  lives  are  very  hard  are  ever  curions  to  see  th» 
representatives  of  loxary  and  splendour,  as  if  they  were  beings  from  another 
sphere.  As  to  the  institution  of  monEkrchy,  they  are  not  hostile  to  it ;  they 
are  indifleront.  The  lustre  and  antiqae  renown  of  onr  throne,  of  whieh  so 
much  has  been  said  lately,  is  to  them  naught.  They  have  no  defined  desire 
for  a  republic,  though  it  is  worth  noticing  that  any  reference  to  the  stout 
republican  effort  ia  France  is  sure  to  be  received  with  enthnsiaam  in  any 
great  public  meeting  in  England.  Friendly  respect  and  good-will  seem  to 
us  to  be  the  terms  that  most  truly  describe  the  prevailing  feeling  aboat 
the  Queen. 

This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  true  imaginative  loyalty,  and  a  very 
different  thing  firom  that  abject  sentiment  which  makes  the  newspapers 
unreadable  by  self-respecting  Englishmen  when  such  an  event  takes  place  for 
instance  as  the  Thanksgiving  of  February,  1972.  The  Queen,  however,  most 
naturally  be  the  last  person  in  the  country  to  find  out  that  the  langoage  at 
"  municipal  sycophants,"  to  borrow  Mr.  Anderson's  wholesome  descriptioUr 
and  of  rotund  leading  articles,  is  mere  moonshine.  If  all  that  the  elaqueur* 
sud  was  sincere,  the  Queen  might  well  suppose  that  there  could  be  little 
reason  why  she  should  not  add  an  ornament  to  the  crown ;  and  yet  th» 
high  personage  who  is  the  object  of  ^  these  professions  no  sooner  seeks 
to  put  a  little  more  gilding  on  the  state  coach,  than  she  finds  that  she  wms 
only  treated  to  a  Grand  Lama's  adoration  on  condition  of  imitating  a  Grand 
Lama's  nullity,  and  existing  without  will. 

The  first  anoouncement  that  the  Queen  was  about  to  take  a  new  title 
was  received  with  moderate  satisfaction.  The  general  feeling  was  that  of 
Mazarin,  when  young  Lewis  XIV.  objected  to  eall  Oliver  Cromwell  by  Uie 
usual  style  of  sovereign  rulers.  "  Shall  I  call  such  a  fellow  my  brother  ' " 
"Aye,"  said  Mazarin,  "  call  him  your /ulAei',  if  need  be,  if  yon  would  get 
from  him  what  you  desire."  If  the  Sovereign  sought  an  Indian  title,  why 
not  ?  The  public  on  the  whole  was  rather  gratified  at  the  titular  recogni- 
tion of  our  vast  responsibilities  in  India.  This  assent  was  due  to  carelees- 
ness.  People  had  not  realised  that  sycophants  would  be  likely  to  transfbrm 
the  customary  titles  into  the  phrases  of  imperialism.  The  Minister's  arts 
began  at  the  beginning.  Ue  talked  of  prerogative  and  wished  to  conceal 
the  proposed  title.  To  take  a  leap  in  the  dark  of  this  kind  was  too  much 
to  be  homo  even  by  the  present  House.  Then  he  proceeded  to  invent 
reasons  why  it  was  desirable  that  the  imperial  title  should  be  aasumed. 
The  princes  of  India  wished  it  and  the  people  of  India  would  rejoice  in  it. 
When  asked  to  give  evidence  of  this,  he  refused.  Everybody  knows  that  there 
is  no  such  evidence.and  there  can  be  no  such  evidence.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  alleged  reason  is  fictitious.  Various  other  shifts  came  next,  such  at 
the  assertion  that  the  crown  would  receive  new  splendonr ;  fallowed  bj 
the  assertion  shortly  after  that  the  Queen  is  never  on  any  account,  either 
herself  or  her  family,  to  be  allowed  by  her  ministers  to  use  the  title  of 
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■  Empress  or  anyofitsappnTtenances  in  England.  Then  came  reasona  which 
Mr.  Lowe  energetioajly  qualified  as  "  miserable  frivolity  and  drivelling,"  and 
wbioh  it  would  be  hnmillating  to  reprodaee.  And  finally,  Mr.  Dismeli 
intrepidly  declared  that  the  real  reason  was  a  desire  to  warn  Russia  that 
her  advanees  in  Central  Asia  towards  our  Indian  frontier  had  at  length 
pnt  ns  on  onr  mettle,  and  that  we  shonld  give  that  power  the  efleotive 
warning  that  was  needed,  and  stimulate  the  loyalty  and  confidence  of  our 
Indian  fellow-subjects,  by  conferriog  a  title  on  tbe  Sovereign  which  will 
be  translated  by  the  same  word  as  that  which  translates  her  present 
title.  We  coold  wish  that  Mr.  Lowe  or  Mr.  Cownn  had  foand  in 
their  hearts  to  describe  this  audacious  statement  by  its  plain  name. 
If,  as  for  some  reasons  seems  probable,  the  Government  is  going  to 
Jend  an  ear  to  the  ideas  of  the  Bombay  school  as  to  tbe  North  West 
Frontier — and  on  these  we  pronounce  no  opinion — they  are  certainly 
not  the  men  to  suppose  that  that  stern  problem  will  be  solved  by  any 
legerdemain  of  stylos  and  titles  and  ceremonial  proclamations.  If  tbe  Russian 
advance  nnsettles  India,  and  stirs  a  ferment  in  bazaars  and  villages — and 
there  are  too  many  good  grounds  for  fearing  that  this  must  be  the  case — no 
man  on  earth  can  believe  that  the  disturbance  of  feeling  will  be  appeased  by 
the  mummeries  of  the  herald  and  the  court  usher.  Of  course  Mr.  Disraeli 
does  not  believe  it.  Tbe  history  of  tbe  Royal  Titles  Bill  has  been  a  series 
of  mockeries  from  beginning  to  end.  What  men  of  honour  and  integrity 
do  Lord  Falmerstoa  and  Lord  Bnssell  seem  I  No  worse  degradation  of  tbe 
character  of  parliament  has  over  taken  place.  The  titie  itself  is  a  matter 
of  secondary  importance,  compared  with  the  hypocrisies  that  have  accom- 
panied its  assumption.  Certainly  those  persons— and  they  are  not  wanting 
— who  wonld  be  glad  to  see  England  free  of  the  social  demoralisations  which 
are  inevitably  bound  up  with  a  hereditary  monarchy  that  has  survived  into 
an  industrial  society,  can  find  nothing  to  regret  in  what  has  happened. 
Apart  from  whatever  efi'ect  it  may  have  had  in  diminishing  the  personal 
popularity  of  the  Sovereign — a  point  on  which  we  do  not  care  to  dwell — it 
has  left  an  ill-sounding  word  among  the  old  titles,  like  the  fiy  in  the 
apothecary's  pot  of  ointment ;  and  it  has  set  an  example  of  unseitlement 
and  lesettiement  of  title,  which  may  perhaps  set  men  thinking  in  the  days 
of  one  of  onr  future  Emperors.  If  posterity  has  improved  as  perfectibilitarians 
hope,  Mr.  DisraeU's  memory  vrill  scarcely  be  of  the  kind  to  make  a  diadem 
of  his  conferring  sacred. 

Meanwhile,  the  public  sentiment  on  the  new  titie  is  not  in  the  least  vehe- 
ment. The  original  careless  approval  has  been  sncceeded  by  a  mild  irrita- 
tion. But  outside  of  Fall  Mall  and  some  of  the  London  newspaper  ofGcos, 
there  is  nothing  like  that  indignation  which  it  is  convenient  to  manufacture 
at  Westminster  for  party  purposes.  The  titie  is  in  any  case  a  trifie,  com- 
pared with  the  demoralisation  of  public  character ;  and  even  the  extremeat 
Liberal  may  deplore  the  sight  of  a  great  body  of  men,  who  in  private  life  are 
the  souls  of  uprightness  and  truth,  greeting  with  '  loud  and  protracted 
cheers '  arguments  which  they  must  know  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
mendaciona. 

The  same  feeling  is  moved  by  the  futile  policy  of  the  government  as  to 
th«  Churchyards  (Mar.  8)..   Here  again  the  matter  has  marks  of  dissimnlo- 
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tion.  Liberals  want  the  qnestion  of  the  chorchyords  settied  for  two 
reaeoDB.  !□  the  flret  place,  the  proper  settlement  of  that  qneetioii  viU  be  a 
sign  of  the  modention,  reasouableneBs,  and  good  seuee  of  the  eeeleuastieal 
party,  and  the  more  of  these  qualities  is  spread  over  the  country,  the  better 
is  the  prospect  for  those  who  have  good'  and  reasonable  causes  in  hand. 
The  partisans  of  disestablishment,  for  instance,  can  desire  nothing  so  mndi 
as  that  the  ecclesiastical  party  should  show  an  honest  and  candid  sjurit  is 
the  smaller  things,  a>  that  will  be  the  best  pledge  for  right  oondact  when 
the  tame  comes  for  the  greater  things.  Another  gronnd  for  wishing  the 
Burials  Bill  oat  of  the  way  is  that  it  impedes  progress  towards  a  mnch  more 
importaDt  BUI.  It  allows  too  many  members  of  parliament  and  too  many 
aspirants  for  parliament  to  keep  a  great  reputation  for  love  of  reli^ons 
equality  at  a  very  cheap  price.  It  is  time  that  such  persons  shoold  be 
pressed  to  consider  the  fall  extension  of  the  principle  of  religious  equality, 
and  not  allowed  to  escape  on  some  partial  application  of  it.  Meanwhile, 
DO  doubt,  that  principle  mast  be  brongfat  forward  in  its  reference  to  minor 
questions,  such  as  the  Churchyards  or  the  Schools.  The  discussion  that 
takes  place  on  the  minor  questions  serves  to  educate  opinion,  and  opens  a 
way  in  men's  minds  to  the  full  doctrine.  The  attitude  of  the  ecclesiastieal 
party  in  this  poor  matter  is  a  more  effective  answer  than  any  Liberal  could 
have  devised  to  the  amiable  school  of  the  Comprehensioaists.  And  it  is 
nnfortunately  difficult  to  respect  our  opponents  as  we  could  wish,  when  one 
thinks  of  them  Bubmitting  to  be  led  to  their  little  victory  by  a  leader  who 
says  it  is  a  sanitary  and  not  an  ecclesiastical  question.  This,  however,  is 
only  another  illustration  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  present  parliamentary 
parties. 

The  Home  Rule  section  enables  us  to  furnish  one  more  example  of  Uie 
same  vice.  The  proceedings  in  connection  mth  the  Municipal  Fnutcltise 
(Ireland)  Bill  are  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  utter  hoUowness  of  the 
current  assertions  of  the  readiness  of  English  parties  to  concede  equal 
rights  and  privileges  to  the  sister  kingdom.  The  Home  Balers  are  bent 
oh  proving  that  the  existence  of  the  Union  in  its  present  form  per- 
petuates distanctions  between  the  two  countries,  to  the  iqary  of  popnktr 
self-government  in  the  smaller  island.  The  Municipal  Franchise  Kli 
-was  promoted  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  party  which,  we  must  always 
remember,  undoubtedly  represents  the  wishes  and  aspirations  of  the 
great  m^ority  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Its  object  is  to  assimilate  the 
municipal  government  of  the  two  countries.  It  afiects  only  the  internal 
arrangements  of  Irish  local  aSairs :  it  does  not  even  indirectly  threaten  the 
continued  subsistence  of  Imperial  relations.  On  the  contrary,  nothing 
-would  be  more  likely  to  weaken  the  demand  for  separation,  and  to  fose  tiis 
interests  of  the  two  nations,  than  a  frank  concession  of  the  demand  for 
identity  of  institutions.  Yet  the  claim  is  resisted  by  those  who  denouoee 
Home  Bnle  as  an  artificial  and  factious  remedy  for  an  imaginary  grievance; 
and  the  Irish  people  are  told  that  English  statesmanship  will  deny  \riiat 
Irish  folly  ignorantly  asks  for.  It  would  be  wiser  to  assume,  if  we  ue 
really  anxious  to  cement  the  union,  that  the  Irish  people  are  the  most  fitting 
judges  of  what  is  best  for  them,  especially  when  they  do  us  the  honour  to 
base  their  request  on  oar  experience  and  example. 
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The  Tiniei  nevapaper  seized  the  oooasion  for  one  of  Uiose  silly  attacks 
upon  oar  manicipal  iastitntions  by  whioh  it  Btriveei  to  force  on  poblic 
attention  its  favourite  device  of  the  Camnlative  vote.  The  Ttmea  ie 
still  a  great  pohtioal  power  in  this  oonntry,  bnt  it  will  serioiisly  strain  its 
inflaence,  if,  in  order  to  pnsh  b  particnlar  manipulation  of  voting  power  it 
thinks  it  necessary  to  parade  a  cynical  contempt  for  the  local  government 
which  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  edncation  of  the  English  people,  and 
bos  enlisted  the  active  cooperation  and  sympathy  of  didnterealed  citizens  of 
all  classes  in  every  city  and  borough  in  the  country.  The  writer  of  the 
article  on  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Municipal  francbiee,  speaking  probably 
from  some  email  acquaintance  with  the  parochial  government  of  the 
metropolis,  which  is  under  the  administration  of  innumerable  vestries,  and 
ie  denied  the  privileges  conceded  to  many  a  small  provincial  town,  says  of 
our  mnnicipal  government  genei-ally  that  "  it  is  commonly  ignorant,  fre- 
qnently  selEsh,  occasionally  corrupt."  No  statement  eonld  be  more  mislead- 
ing or  more  unfair.  The  members  of  our  reformed  corporations  are  as 
well  informed  about  the  subjects  of  their  administration,  more  unsdfish 
and  less  corrapt,  than  the  House  of  Commone  itself.  ^Vhen  the  Times 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  "  great  defect  of  our  mnnicipal  institations  is  that 
those  who  contribute  the  smallest  proportion  of  local  taxation  should  be 
able  to  extingnish  the  representation  of  the  rest,"  it  merely  repeats,  with 
the  substitution  of  one  word,  the  argument  of  those  who  opposed  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1682,  and  every  subsequent  effort  to  enlai^e  the  basis 
of  the  suffrage.  And  this  alleged  and  unproved  defect  wonid  certainly 
not  be  remedied  by  the  Camnlative  vote,  unless  in  those  exceptional 
instances  where  a  miscalculation  in  the  probable  result  of  this  arithmetical 
device  has  given  for  a  time  the  representation  into  the  hands  of  a  minority 
of  the  electors.' 

Nor  does  onr  present  experience  give  the  least  ground  for  saying  that 
the  Cumulative  vote  would  improve  the  character  of  the  representation. 
School  Boards  are  not  on  the  average  more  enlightened  or  more  honourable 
than  TowD  Councils.  In  some  oases  the  novelty  of  their  work,  and  the 
fact  that  ministers  of  religion  and  women  are  eligible,  have  attracted  some 
new,  but  not  necessarily  better  qualified  elements,  and  introduced  them  to 
public  life.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  many  have  already  fallen  out 
of  the  ranks,  and  their  places  are  being  refilled  from  the  ordinary  constjtnents 
of  the  local  authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  introduction  into  Town 
Connciis  of  any  system  of  minority  representation  woold  largely  increase  the 
obstructive  power  of  certain  anti-social  sections  of  the  community — as  the 
publicans  and  the  owners  of  small  house  property.  The  true  remedy,  as 
we  said  last  month,  for  any  real  or  apparent  defects  in  our  municipal 
government  is  not  the  oomidative  vote,  but  camnlative  functions,  though 
for  that  matter  neither  of  them  necessarily  excludes  the  other. 

A  very  serious  increase  has  been  announced  in  the  expense  of  the  army, 
bat  parliament  has  not  given  to  the  subject  any  of  the  attention  that  was 
promised  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  Such  discussion  as  took  place  was 
entirely  hollow.  Both  parties  have  a  distinct  presentiment  that  neither  the 
extra  twopence  per  day,  nor  any  other  augmentation  of  pay  snob  as  parlia- 
ment would  consent  to,  is  at  all  likely  to  give  ue  the  number  and  quality 
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of  men  that  aro  wanted,  Bnt  neither  party  is  prepared  to  face  the 
risk  of  any  steps  tending  to  the  snbstitation  of  a  national  for  a  Btanding 
army.  The  Conservative  elapses  are  from  all  their  eentimeata  and  tntdi- 
tionB  hostile  to  a  reduction  of  the  profesnional  armed  force,  and  tbey  are 
hostile  to  that  transfer  of  all  pover  to  popular  hands  vhich  wonld  be  the 
resnlt  of  substituting  a  national  training.  Of  the  Liberals,  many  are  still 
in  the  bonds  of  the  old  delusion  that  Great  Britain  will  never  again  be  at 
war,  and  that  if  she  is  at  war,  invasion  is  impossible.  Others  are  too  acnte  not 
to  see  the  insecurity  of  both  of  these  propositions,  hut  they  lack  the  courage  to 
admit  to  their  minds  the  only  practicable  conclusion.  No  doubt  a  certiun 
amount  of  courage  is  needed  to  urge  upon  a  constituency  such  a  proposal  for 
a  national  training  to  arms  as  was  set  out  by  Sir  Heory  Havelocic  in  the 
last  number  of  this  Review.  The  demonstration  agaiuet  the  most  whole- 
some drill  enforced  in  the  London  Board  Schools  was  a  significant 
symptom  of  the  popnlar  dislike  of  compulsory  military  trainiog,  even  in 
its  most  rudimentary  and  harmless  form.  The  feeling  of  the  Volunteer 
movement,  however,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  on  the  other  side.  Meantime, 
it  cannot  be  too  constantly  repeated  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are 
living  on  like  a  merchant  who  refuses  to  insure.  The  military  experts 
know  this,  and  so  do  many  moD  of  high  political  authority.  They  can  only 
hope  that  the  deluge  will  not  come  tall  they  are  gone. 

We  have  spoken  of  American  corruption,  and  the  financial  scandals  of 
which  their  newspapers  bring  ua  fresh  details  every  day.  At  any  rate,  the 
partisans  of  despotism  cannot  be  allowed  to  find  any  argument  in  this.  In 
absolute  governments,  like  Russia,  for  instance,  administrative  corruption 
is  still  more  common.  Only  the  control  of  public  opinion  is  less  vigilant, 
and  the  press  less  free ;  consequently,  abases  go  unperceived,  at  least  by 
foreigners  like  ourselves.  But  for  all  that,  it  must  be  confessed  that  when  cor- 
ruption invades  the  highest  ^heres  of  administration,  whether  in  America  or 
elsewhere,  we  are  bound  to  seek  the  cause  of  so  grave  and  distressing  a  malady. 

Montesquieu,  repeating  the  ideas  of  old  writers,  says  that  virtne  is  the 
base  of  a  republic,  as  honour  is  the  base  of  a  monarchy.  At  first  tins  seems  a 
hard  saying.  Virtue,  one  thinks,  is  necessary  under  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment, bnt  why  more  necessary  to  a  republic  than  to  a  monarchy  ?  We 
perceive  the  difference  if  we  look  at  what  is  happening  in  the  United  States. 
In  a  monarchy,  high  functions  belong  ordinarily  to  men  who  are  wealthy,  who 
have  great  consideration,  and  who  are  protected  agunst  temptation  by  their 
desire  not  to  lose  caste,  in  other  words  by  honour.  In  a  republic,  popular 
election  brings  to  the  &ont  persons  of  hnmble  origin,  of  no  resources,  and 
eager  to  get  on  in  the  world.  So  long  as  simplicity  of  manner  and 
severity  of  principles  prevail  in  the  country,  men  of  this  kmd  remain  honest, 
as  until  lately  was  the  case  in  the  United  States.  But  when  the  taste  tor 
luxury  and  costly  pleasure  begins  to  spread,  they  no  longer  resist  the  oppo^ 
tunity  of  growing  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  People  have  mocked 
the  old  idea  that  only  an  austere  life  and  Spartan  habits  are  suited  to  tiu 
repahlicon  system,  and  the  United  States  used  to  be  expressly  inted  to 
illustrate  the  complete  compatibility  of  democratic  institutions  with  the 
aocnmulaiion  of  wealth  and  boundless  opulence.    Circumstances  are  showing 
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that  the  ancient  philosopherB  were  r^t  and  the  modetn  eoofiomistB 
wrong.  We  shall  eee  it  more  and  more  dearlj'  established  that  a  demo- 
eratio  sjatem  cannot  last  withont  great  equality  of  material  conditions.  If 
wealth  aconraolates  in  the  hands  of  the  upper  oiasees,  then  two  caoses 
of  destmction  will  threaten  the  republic.  On  one  side  the  lower  classes 
with  TOtes  at  their  disposal,  will  be  inclined  to  strike  those  above 
them,  by  throwing  all  the  social  hardens  npon  them.  On  the  other  side, 
the  smalt  men  finding  themselves  in  office,  and  their  covetonsness  aroused 
by  the  examples  of  prodigality  in  the  opolent  classes,  will  insist  on  living  in 
the  same  style.  Then  if  at  the  same  time  religion  and  morality  have  lost 
'  their  infinence,  what  will  be  left  to  arrest  the  decline  ?  The  commimity 
will  be  pill^ed  and  justice  pnt  np  to  auction.  This  is  the  very  picture 
that  New  York  has  presented  for  some  years,  and  the  outlines  of  the  same 
spectacle  are  becoming  fatally  visible  in  the  Federal  Government.  Every- 
where equality  is  excellent.    In  a  democratic  republic  it  is  indispensable. 

The  recent  events  in  France  deserve  the  closest  attention.  A  political 
problem  is  at  issne  of  the  very  highest  importance  both  for  England  and  for 
all  the  continental  nations.  Will  they  succeed  in  definitely  founding  the 
repnblie  in  a  great  country  that  has  for  centuries  been  accustomed  to 
monarchy  ?  "  But,"  the  French  repnbUcans  will  answer,  "  the  qnestion  is 
settled  once  for  all.  Behold  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  We  are  880,' 
92  Bonapartists,  58  Orleaniets,  86  Legitimists ;  in  aH,  no  more  than  18& 
monarchists.  We  have  thus  a  m^ority  of  two-thirds,  and  we  have  the' 
same  in  the  Senate.  We  are  therefore  the  masters;  we  shall  not  only 
uphold  republican  institntions,  we  shall  have  a  republican  govenunent  as- 
well."  The  moment  when  everybody  says  that  the  BepabUc  is  definitely 
established  is  the  most  opportune  possible  for  asking  whether  it  will  last. 
The  monarchists  have  brought  it  into  existence  without  intending  it ;  the- 
republicans  may  slay  it  without  knowing  it. 

U.  Gnizot  who  destroyed  the  monarchy  in  dread  of  a  republic,  stiU' 
confessed  that  the  republic  which  he  dreaded  vros  the  noblest  form  of 
government.  If,  as  the  constitutions  of  free  countries  proclaim,  all  powers 
emanate  from  the  nation,  then  logically  he  who  exercises  executive  power 
ouf^t  also  to  be  chosen  by  the  nation.  The  hereditary  and  irresponsible 
qualities  of  the  crown,  by  placing  it  above  the  national  will,  ore  evidently 
an  ineonustency  in  a  country  of  self-government.  The  more  enli^tened 
the  citizens  become,  and  the  more  oonsoions  of  their  rights,  the  more 
firmly  will  they  inrist  on  conduetuig  public  affairs  either  by  themselves  or 
by  delegates  of  their  ovm  selection ;  the  less  readily  will  they  allow  these 
powers  to  &U  into  the  hands  of  a  monarch  acting  independently  of  them. 
The  republioau  system  seems  therefcffe  to  be  the  ideal  towards  which  all 
nations  are  moving  at  a  more  or  less  rapid  rate. 

We  must,  however,  confess  that  history  does  not  by  any  means  corro- 
borate these  anticipations.  We  have  seen  a  number  of  republics  trans- 
form themselves  into  monarchies ;  there  is  no  example  of  a  great  monarchy 
succeeding  in  transforming  itself  and  continuing  to  exist  as  a  republic.  In 
the  middle  ages  from  the  north  to  the  south  Enrope  was  full  of  republics. 
Only  Switzerland  remains.    Two  great  nations,  fiance  and  En^and,  have 
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attempted  with  heroic  effwtB  to  fonnd  the  republic.  Both  have  failed, 
and  France  has  &iled  tinoe.  The  great  Polish  republic  was  partitioned, 
and  when  Ralhiere  wrote  his  history,  he  thought  he  eould  find  no  better 
name  for  it  than  The  Anarchy  qf  PoUmd.  Each  of  the  great  shocks  thai 
Europe  has  undergone  has  been  &tal  to  a  Bepnblic,  so  delicate  seems 
their  constitation,  and  so  httle  adapted  to  brave  the  storms  of  the  modem 
epoch.  The  wars  undertaken  at  Uie  end  of  the  last  centnry  to  fonnd  new 
repoblioe  ended  by  killing  nearly  all  the  old  ones,  and  the  war  of  186ft 
eloaed  the  career  of  the  only  two  that  still  snrviTed  in  Germany,  Framlt- 
fort  and  Hamburg. 

No  doubt,  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Atlantic  new  republics  have  arisen, 
but  those  of  Latin  origin  drag  on  an  existence  which  is  consumed  by 
anarchy,  without  even  the  ability  to  settle  a  government  strong  enoogh  to 
tiecDre  order.  The  great  English  Bepublie  alone  baa  prospered,  and  its 
development  has  been  so  wonderful  that  it  has  filled  the  friends  of  demo- 
cracy with  hope.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  United  States 
have  enjoyed  qnite  esceptional  advantages,  which  we  need  not  now 
enumerate.  What  then  is  the  conclosion  from  the  facts  ?  One  thing 
only,  not  that  France  ought  to  despur  of  founding  the  republic,  but  that 
the  French  republicans  on^t  to  be  persnaded  that  the  soceess  of  their 
enterprise  presents  enormous  difficnlUes  and  demands  infinite  perspi- 
cacity and  pradenoe.  France  is  bound  to  remain  a  republic  under  pain 
of  dishonour  and  ruin,  tor  if  the  exuting  regime  were  to  foil  to  piecos, 
the  Empire  is  heir.  Now  what  conld  the  Empire  he  in  the  hands  of 
a  lad  devoid  of  experience,  and  a  woman  who  is  ignorant,  bigoted,  and 
passionate  ?  Two  dangers  may  imperil  the  Bepnblic :  on  the  one  side  the 
impatience  of  the  republicans :  on  the  other  the  alarms  of  the  Conservatives. 
The  French  in  general,  and  especially  those  who  style  themselves  childr«i 
of  the  Bevolution,  are,  as  we  all  know,  endowed  vrith  a  spirit  of  excesnve 
abstraction  and  misplaced  logic  This  spirit  leads  them  to  insist  on  the  realisa- 
tion of  their  ideas,  without  paying  any  heed  either  to  the  natnre  of  things, 
01  to  the  reactions  they  may  provoke.  As  soon  as  they  think  tbey  have 
tmth  and  right  on  their  side,  all  is  to  yield.  "  Peruh  the  eoUmtM  roAer 
than  a  principle '.  "    This  snmB  t^t  that  heroic  bnt  impiacticable  policy. 

The  pnsillaoimity  of  the  Conservatives  constitntes  another  danger.  As 
soon  as  ever  they  miss  the  support  of  an  oppressive  and  repressive  govern- 
ment, they  are  sure  that  all  is  lost.  Tbs  &ed  ^ectre  is  an  otyeot  of 
genuine  dread  to  them,  as  gloats  are  to  UtUe  chiUren.  They  dt«ad  the 
division  of  property  in  a  country  where  proprietors  form  the  nuyority  of  the 
nation.  It  was  they  who  threw  the  conntry.into  the  hands  of  I^uia 
Napoleon  in  terror  of  the '  Partagenx.'  To-day  the  sects  have  made  no  sign. 
Socialism  has  not  even  shown  its  flag  in  the  last  elections.  Commonism 
seems  dead.  Still  the  Conservatives  are  afraid.  The  memorias  of  the 
Commnne, — which  in  truth  are  not  very  oheerfnl,— haunt  them  and  make 
tiiem  tremble.  After  the  Du&ure  ministry,  they  see  Gambatta;  aftw 
Gambetta,  Naquet ;  after  Naquet  the  incendiaries  of  the  Commnne,  restored 
by  an  amnesty. 

These  alarms  are'  puerile,  the  Bepablicans  wiH  say.  In  the  two  Cham- 
bers the  m^ority  is  republican,  bnt  of  a  very  modeiate  and  leasonable  repob- 
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licaoiam.  France  tuts  never  been  more  tranquil,  more  Berionsly  deToteJ  to 
industry,  less  disturbed  by  footionB.  We  cannot  tftke  any  account  of  these 
boeeless  fears.  Bnt  then,  unhappily,  theee  fears  are  a  fact,  and  we  onght 
always  to  take  aoooont  of  facta,  however  absurd  they  may  be.  Snob  appre- 
hensions may  have  two  conseqnenees,  equally  vexations.  The  first  is  tliis. 
The  Conservatives  are  the  rich,  and  it  is  the  rich  who  maintain  that  trade  in 
luxnrles  on  which  great  towns  live,  and  Paris  above  all.  It  is  the  eonfi- 
dence  of  the  rich  that  keeps  up  prices,  and  it  is  high  prices  that  keep 
iudnstry  going.  The  existing  mechanism  of  exchange  and  indastrial 
organization  ia  very  perfect,  bat  at  the  same  time  very  complicated,  and 
as  a  consequence  of  being  Uiat,  it  ia  very  exposed  to  derangement.  For 
two  years  France  has  been  reassured.  Economic  activity  has  taken  a  won- 
derful start.  To  inspire  any  disquiet  as  to  the  future  is  to  arrest  this,  and 
then  people  begin  to  cry  out;  ■'  This  cannot  go  ao.  The  trne  repubho, 
the  republic  governed  by  repnblieans,  kills  credit,  trommels  industry,  impo- 
verishes the  country.  How  much  better  things  went  under  the  Empire;" 
and  ao  forth. 

The  second  danger  which  may  result  ^m  these  alarms  is  that  they  may 
take  serious  hold  of  the  mind  of  the  Presidmt.  This  side  of  the  question 
is  difficult  to  clear  up ;  it  is  full  of  unknown  elements,  bat  everybody  fe«fa 
vaguely  that  there  Is  peril.  Dp  to  what  point  does  the  Preaident  admit  the 
practice  of  the  constitutionBl  system,  which  gives  to  the  Chamber  the  right 
of  imposing  ministers  on  the  executive  power  ?  Would  he  resign  himself 
to  a  Gambetta  ministry  ?  It  ia  not  many  months  since  M.  Buffet  decktmd 
to  the  Chamber  that  the  Uarahal  would  never  lend  himself  to  be  the 
instmmcnt  of  radicalism.  The  President  wrote  him  a  letter  of  eongrato- 
lation  on  these  words,  thongh  they  ondoabtedly  contuned  the  threat  of  a 
coup  d'etat.  Now  that  the  country  has  given  a  great  majority  to  those 
whom  U.  Baffot  called  the  Radicals,  the  President  may  have  undergone  a 
'  change  of  sentiment,  but  he  may  also  believe  in  a  social  danger  only  to  be 
conjured  away  by  hie  own  hand.  A  piquant  aaying  is  attributed  to  him, 
which  he  probably  never  uttered,  bnt  which  perhaps  conveys  his  impres- 
sions:— "  J'ai  (lit  naffiter«:  J'y  auU,  j'y  rata,  Aujourd'hui,  j'y  rttte,  nait 
je  n'y  tui*  plvt."  Soldiers  on  the  Continent,  at  any  rate,  do  not  love  and 
cannot  love  the  constitntional  system.  The  spirit  of  an  army  is  diffarent 
from  the  sjurit  of  a  parliament.  In  the  army  the  chief  commands,  and^the 
sabaltem  obeys.  In  parliament  it  is  all  discussion  and  criticism.  A 
Chamber  that  obeys  and  does  not  discuss,  like  the  Legislative  Body  under 
the  first  Empire,  is  a  decoy,  only  serving  to  maak  deception.  An  army 
that  diaausaea  and  does  not  obey  is  a  public  danger.  There  is,  therefore, 
necessarily,  at  least  latent,  antagonism  between  the  army  and  the  pailii^ 
ment.  It  is  certain  that  the  President  cannot  feel  any  sympathy  either  with 
the  Senate  or  the  Chamber,  with  wbich  he  is  colled  to  govern.  A  general 
accustomed  to  command  is  ill  prepared  to  play  the  delicate,  aubmissive, 
self-e&cing  part  of  a  constitutional  sovereign,  on  whom  the  majority  im- 
poses ministers  and  laws. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  President  Intends  to  make  a  coup  d'dtat  in  his 
own  favour.  He  has  no  children;  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  found  a 
dynasty ;  he  would  therefore  gun  nottung  by  it.  But  exasperated  by  the 
TT  2 
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extgeneiee  of  the  Left,  «lann«d  at  the  agitationB  whiob  tbey  might  f/tovotu, 
be  might  possibly  think  it  his  daty  to  take  energetie  measures  to  "  aare 
the  coimtry."  Already  those  have  been  fonnd  abont  him  to  give  bira 
coonseb  of  this  kind,  and  persons  will  certainly  not  be  wanting  in  tba 
fdtnre  who  will  tell  him  in  all  good  foith  that  this  is  his  boonden  duty. 
The  present  sitnation  is  not  onlike  that  of  1789 :  the  same  confidenee  in 
the  definite  estabUshmeot  of  a  free  regime :  the  same  danger  of  eouflict 
between  the  two  powers ;  bat  with  this  difTerenee,  that  Lewis  XVI.  was  a 
weak,  vacillating,  and  disarmed  man  who  coold  not  coont  on  the  troops, 
whereas  Macmahon  is  a  general  of  great  energy  who  wonld  certunly 
succeed  in  rusing  the  troops  against  the  baxardt. 

When  we  think  of  continental  a&irs,  we  must  always  take  aeoonnt  of 
the  undeniable  fact,  tiiat  the  constitational  eyatem  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
army,  and  only  snbsista  by  anfierance  of  the  exeontiTe  power.  A  Chief 
Ua^trate  invested  with  the  chief  command  of  the  troops,  always  eomoe  at 
last,  if  he  is  bent  on  it,  to  make  himself  loved  by  them,  and  from  that 
moment  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  sweep  away  any  parliament  that  may 
thwart  him.  By  insUnct  the  officers  are  attached  to  the  executive  power, 
beeanse  that  power  has  the  sword,  and  they  have  little  love  for  those  irtia 
discuss  and  pare  down  the  war  estimates.  As  for  the  common  addlere, 
unless  a  very  power&l  idea  is  carrying  away  the  whole  eountry  and  acting 
on  them  along  with  the  rest,  they  will  follow  their  leader.  From  this  it 
follows  that  a  parliament  ought  always  to  avoid  driving  the  executive  power 
into  a  comer. 

If  that  be  done,  a  coup  d'etat  would  then  not  be  impossible,  if  the  con- 
servative interests  were  to  be  alarmed  to  anch  a  point  as  to  make  the 
maintenance  of  the  republic  seem  a  social  danger ;  and  if  at  the  same  time 
the  President  were  to  be  forced  to  countersign  meaanres  that  he  considered 
it  a  dishonour  to  approve. 

The  declaration  of  war  agiunst  the  Dofaure  ministry  by  U.  Qambetta's 
journal  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  It  was  the  monarchists  who  made  tbe 
Republic ;  it  is  the  parliamentarians,  and  not  the  repnblicans  of  tbe  eve  and 
ttke  republicans  pure,  who  are  beet  fitted  to  accustom  France  to  it.  The 
hour  has  hardly  yet  come  for  thinking  of  a  Qambetta  ministry.  M.  Gambetta 
will  have  more  real  power  and  influence  in  guiding  his  friends  in  the 
Chamber  than  in  office,  where  he  would  find  himself  unable  to  satisfy  those 
who  had  borne  him  thither.  People  have  watched  him  conducting  the 
electoral  campaign  with  such  skill,  moderation,  and  clearness  of  judgment, 
that  a  mass  of  prejudice  against  him  has  aheady  disappeared.  Bat  we  have 
to  watch  what  his  line  of  conduct  wiU  be  now  that  he  is  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army  in  the  Chancer.  Tbe  rational  policy  would  conaiBt  in 
abstaining  from  tbe  overthrow  of  tbe  existing  ministry,  and  in  presung  opon 
it  all  the  measures  proper  for  the  consolidation  of  republican  institutions. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  elections  to  the  Chamber  had  a  very  marked 
anti-clerical  tendency,  and  in  fact,  as  tbe  clergy  everywhere  supported  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic,  they  have  found  themselves  sharing  the  rout  of 
their  allies.  The  republicans  ore  almost  all  of  opinion  that  measures  must 
be  taken  to  arrest  the  progress  of  ultramontanism,  which  has  been  so 
systematically  fitvoured  under  every  previous  system.    But  what  n 
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To  oombat  the  political  action  of  the  Cotholio  Cbnrch  which  Mootding  to 
the  decisions  of  its  infallible  head)  is  hostile  to  all  modern  liberties,  there 
are,  it  seems,  two  means :  the  first,  vhioh  might  be  called  the  American 
system,  consists  in  the  complete  separation  of  the  Chnrofa  from  the  Btate, 
and  in  ignoring  the  very  ezistence  of  the  different  denominations.  The 
«econd,  on  the  contrary,  consists  in  fortifying  the  action  of  the  State  on  the 
different  churches ;  is  upholding  them,  on  the  one  hand,  in  so  far  as  they 
epread  moral  and  religions  doUodb  among  the  people,  and  on  the  other.hand, 
in  reining  them  in,  whenever  they  attempt  to  interfere  in  poUtical  affiurs. 
This  is  the  system  which  ia  now  ^plied  in  Fmssis,  and  which  was  followed 
by  Lewis  XIV.  in  the  articles  of  1682,  and  afterwards  by  Joseph  II.  in 
Anskia,  and  by  William  in  the  Low  Conntries. 

In  Fnince  Uie  separation  of  the  Chnroh  from  the  State  was  inscribed  in 
the  progranuue  of  nearly  all  the  republicans  as  well  as  of  many  moderate 
liberals,  like  Laboolaye  and  Fressense.  It  would  begin  by  at  once  sap- 
pressing  the  budget  of  worship.  At  present  Gambetia  himself  declares 
that  this  is  a  measure  to  be  kept  for  a  later  day ;  and  he  is  probably  right, 
for  it  would  give  rise  to  violent  atmggles  and  desperate  resistances,  which 
ongbt  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  at  the  opening  of  a  regime  which  is  still 
new  and  exposed  to  many  threatening  hazards.  It  is  in  the  field  of  national 
«dacation  that  they  ought  to  stay  the  encroachments  of  nltramontanism, 
for  in  no  other  field  are  they  more  dangerons.  Whoever  is  master  of 
edneation  is  m&Gter  of  the  futore.  With  the  present  Senate,  it  will 
probably  be  impossible  to  repeal  the  new  law  on  superior  instruction, 
detestable  as  it  is,  bnt  they  might  arrest  ite  main  vice  by  restoring  the 
«zanunation8  to  the  State  professors.  The  mixed  juries  they  have  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  academic  degrees  are  tbe  most  miscbievona  of 
all  syetema,  as  experience  has  shown  in  Belginm.  Several  partisans  of  the 
Wallon  Law  who  sit  in  the  Senate,  If.  Laboolaye  among  others,  resisted 
this  feature,  and  would  probably  help  to  abolish  it.  It  may  be  aaid  that 
the  exercise  of  the  liberal  professions  ought  to  bo  completely  &ee ;.  but 
if  we  believe  that  examinations  are  needed  aa  guarantees  of  professional 
capacity,  it  is  the  State  only  that  can  by  its  representatives  decide  whether 
these  gnarantees  are  adequate.  Private  institutions  ought  to  be  subjected 
-  to  control,  and  not  to  exercise  it.  Superior  iDstrueUoii  ought  to  be  com- 
pletely reorganized  on  the  base  of  the  ancient  nniversltiea,  like  those  of 
Germany  to-day  and  those  of  France  in  old  times.  It  ought  to  be  Uberally 
endowed,  so  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  tbe  scientific  institutions  of  other 
countries.  Primary  instruction  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  tbe  predomi- 
nant influence  of  the  clergy,  and  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Petite  Fr^es,  who 
are  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  lay  teachers.  Instruction  ought  to  be 
declared  free  and  compulsory,  aa  M.  Durny  wished  to  make  it  in  tbe  days 
of  the  Empire.  Tbe  Republic  cannot  be  aoUdly  estabtiahed  nor  produce 
good  results,  except  by  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

The  declaration  of  principles  communicated  to  the  two  chambers  by  the 
Dnfaure  Cabinet  was  conceived  in  an  excellent  spirit,  and  has  been  taken 
well  by  journals  of  every  shade,  except  tbe  Hepullique  Fran^w,  What  is 
flatis&ctory  in  this  document  from  the  European  point  of  view  is  that  it  b 
00  thoroughly  pacific.    Oombelta  himself  speaks  in  the  same  senss.    France 
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nems  bent  on  concentrating  all  its  activity  on  the  difficult  waik  of  intvnl 
reconstruction.  Such  an  attitnds  of  pnbUc  opinion  is  a  great  pledga  d 
peaeo,  for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  it  takes  avay  from  Gennm; 
every  pretext,  and  vhat  is  more  important,  every  reason  for  desiiing  or 
intending  war. 

Perhaps  M.  Gambetta  has  made  a  false  stop  in  trying  to  effect  a  futon 
among  the  various  groups  of  the  left,  so  as  to  offer  a  united  opposition  te 
tiie  Cabinet.  It  is,  however,  to  be  said  that  he  is  strictly  following  ilie  voj 
eonrse  which  would  be  followed  by  an  English  parliamentary  leader.  The 
French  Conservatives  ere  really  acting  in  distinct  violation  of  the  En^ith 
practice.  Imagine  a  majority  of  two  hundred  for  Disestabliahment,  and  the 
Sovereign  proceeding  to  appoint  a  ministry  of  which  the  most  sevnely 
anti-eccleaiastioal  member  should  be,  say,  Mr.  Forster,  with  Lord  Cainue 
and  the  Marqnia  of  Salisbury  for  colleagnes.  However,  as  a  matter  d 
fitet,  and  probably  jadicionsly,  the  majority  of  the  repablican  party  bu 
given  the  ministry  credit  for  their  good  intentions.  Provided  the  Cotanet 
displays  adequate  energy  in  porifying  the  administration,  especially  the 
prefects,  and  provided  it  adopts  an  anti-eterical  policy,  it  will  have  the 
support  of  the  Assembly. 

In  the  previons  Chamber  the  extreme  repablieans  drew  nearer  to  the 
moderates.  The  same  took  place  in  the  country,  and  will  go  on  in  ihe  present 
assembly.  No  donbt  it  has  happened  to  minorities  to  find  themselvee 
transf(«med  into  rnqorities  within  a  very  short  time,  as  was  seen  so  often 
in  the  various  assembUee  of  the  Revolution.  But  at  that  time  opinion  and 
the  current  of  things  were  as  hostile  to  the  government  as  to-day  thsy 
are  favourable  to  it.  Need  of  change  was  as  imperious  then,  as  need  of  rest 
is  now.  This  is  why  neither  the  Bonapartist  minority  nor  the  ladiol 
minority  has  a  chance  of  arriving  at  a  majority.  Only  violence  and  gross 
imprudences  coold  strengthen  Bonapartism  in  the  country.  U.  Dnpout 
White,  an  eminent  publicist,  thus  sums  up  his  optimistic  views  at  the  elow 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  present  writer :  "  The  republican  party 
augmented  and  strengthened  as  it  is  by  so  many  monarchic  anziUariee,  by 
BO  many  considerable  personages,  might  soon  become  what  the  Liberal 
party  was  under  the  Restoration ;  that  is  to  say,  serious,  practical,  re-assnr- 
ing,  capable,  in  short,  of  governing  France  as  she  needs  to  be  governed  for 
her  own  peace  and  that  of  Europe." 

Romanism,  that  creed  of  concord  and  peace,  has  received  a  rude  blow  by 
the  defeat  of  Don  Carlos  in  Spain,  and  by  the  anti-clerical  elections  ia 
France,  but  without  allowing  itself  to  feel  a  moment's  discouragement,  it 
strives  its  hardest  wherever  it  preserves  any  influence  to  keep  that  privilege 
of  peTsecnting  dissidents  which  is  one  of  its  dogmas.  In  Spain  the  bishops 
threaten  war  against  the  government  of  King  Alpbouso,  if  it  retains  tol^ 
ranee  and  freedom  of  worship.  The  ministry  wavers.  In  the  Tyrol,  the 
central  government  had  given  leave  to  constitute  protestant  communes,  and 
to  erect  a  cbnrch  destined  ior  protestant  service  at  Meran,  where  maiij 
Germime  pass  the  winter.  The  diet  has  at  ouce  declared  that  ita  privileges 
are  violated,  and  that  the  holy  land  of  the  Tyrol  is  pro&ned.  Count 
Brandis  even  read  so  fixctious  a  declaration  that  tlie  Emperor  was  forced  to 
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close  tbe  prorinoial  dl«t  of  the  Tyrol.  In  Italy  the  nltramontane  party  is 
also  making  leady  to  descend  into  the  aiena  and  to  preeent  itself  at  the 
polls.  Bat  the  Vatican  hesitates,  becaaseit  seesthat  thenational  sentiment 
is  still  too  powerfal  to  leave  any  ohanoe  of  saeeesa  to  a  foetioii  whose  avowed 
aim  is  to  restore  the  temporal  power  and  so  to  unmake  Italy. 

The  Italian  cabinet  has  amtoimced  a  piece  of  good  news  to  the  coontry. 
For  the  first  time  the  badget  balances.  The  onpleasant  sitnation  of  the 
treasury  was  the  only  dark  spot  in  the  serene  sky  of  the  Peninsula.  If 
the  country  could  obtain,  as  Minghetti  says,  a  real  surplus,  and  slightly 
diminish  or  at  least  rediatribate  the  burden  of  taxation,  Italy  would  find 
herself  in  a  better  conditbn  than  any  other  conUnental  country.  She  has 
no  desire  to  attack,  and  she  ought  no  longer  to  fear  attack  herself,  so  long 
as  the  m^orify  in  France  remtuns  republican  and  anti -clerical.  She  might 
then  dispense  with  the  erection  of  fortresses  that  must  be  extremely  useless 
iu  any  case.  Especially  might  she  effect  large  saTings  in  the  navy.  She 
has  sold  the  best  part  of  ber  fleet ;  let  her  abstain  from  replacing  it.  The 
recent  discuBsions  in  England  as  to  the  value  of  ironclads  prove  that, 
thanks  to  the  enormous  and  profound  transformations  in  the  naval  material, 
the  money  devoted  to  them  is  as  good  as  lost.  All  is  at  the  mercy  of  a 
new  torpedo,  or  a  new  system  of  ramming.  Let  Italy  here  imitate  the 
United  Btates,  which  are  waiting  until  the  great  trial  between  armour- 
plating  and  cannon  is  definitively  settled.  Whatever  Italy  may  do,  the 
French  navy  vrill  always  be  stronger  than  the  Italian,  Austria,  on  tlu 
other  side,  has  not  the  least  desire  to  re-occnpy  the  Peninsula.  If  B(»ne  day 
France  were  to  invadeltaly,  she  would  do  so  by  land.  A  Berious  attack  by 
sea  is  seareely  possible,  now  that  war  is  made  by  great  masses,  and  Italy, 
when  acting  on  the  defensive  disposes  of  the  railways  to  effect  a  conaentra- 
tion  of  troops.  It  was  possible  to  disembark  a  body  of  20  or  80,000  men, 
when  the  enemy  on  bad  had  no  more  than  100,000  for  the  whole  force 
at  his  disposal.  But  by  virtue  of  ber  new  military  organization  Italy  will 
have  700  or  800,000  men.  Let  her  take  care  of  this  army,  without  raising 
the  military  estimates  too  high,  but  let  her  cut  off  all  expenses  on  a 
navy  and  on  fortresses.  If  besides  retrenobiim  her  expenditure,  she  wishes 
to  increase  her  resources,  let  her  impose  a  heavy  sncoession-datyt  and 
suppress  collateral  successions  beyond  the  fifth  degree.  A  tax  on  succes- 
sions is  the  least  felt  of  all  taxes,  because  it  touches  nobody  when  it  is 
imposed,  and  only  strikes  at  the  moment  when  it  is  most  easy  to  pay  it. 
A  Budg^  that  would  balance  would  be  for  Italy  the  final  consecration  of  a 
solidly  constituted  nationality.  Her  enemies  have  always  said  that  her  finance 
would  he  her  ruin.  The  recent  announcement,  if  it  comes  to  be  realised, 
will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  silence  all  anti-national  intrigues. 

The  purchase  of  the  railways  by  the  State  is  a  great  economic  question 
which  engages  both  Qermany  and  Italy  at  the  same  moment.  In  Germany 
their  aim  is  strategic  and  political.  They  seek  to  turn  the  iron  roads  into 
instruments  of  war  in  the  hands  of  the  Head-Quarters  Staff,  and  an 
agency  of  centralisation  in  the  bands  of  the  Empire.  The  railways  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  are  already  worked  by  the  imperial  administration ;  they 
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Irish  to  extend  the  some  S3rst«m  to  the  whole  Germui  network.  There 
are  od  all  these  lines  places  to  give  away  by  thonaands. .  By  giving  tbcm 
to  partisans  of  German  onity  and  the  central  govemment,  they  form  in 
innnmeiable  centres,  wherever  there  is  a  station,  a  focna  of  centiaiiat 
propagandiem.  In  Italy  the  aim  is  partly  of  the  same  kind.  Bat  they  are 
also  natnrally  anxioos  to  withdraw  from  the  hands  of  a  foreign  company 
the  lines  of  Upper  Italy  which  command  Ute  entrance  of  the  kingdom. 

Apart  iTom  all  other  economio  and  political  argnments  for  and  against 
the  ownership  of  rulways  by  a  gOTemment,  we  oannot  deny — whether  this 
be  good  or  bad — that  it  is  an  application  of  Socialism.  The  business  of  a 
rtdlway  is  perhaps  the  most  diffionlt  of  all  bosineaseB.  It  asks  for  technical, 
administrative,  legal,  financial,  knowledge  of  the  most  accurate  sort.  Eveiy 
day  it  is  necessary  to  resolve  the  most  delicate  problems  connected  with  the 
maint«nance  of  the  permanent  way,  the  system  of  locomotives,  the  eondidon 
of  the  rolling  stock,  the  &ree  and  rates.  The  responsibility  is  of  the 
gravest.  If  therefore  the  State  carries  on  the  railways  with  snccess,  when 
it  has  the  monopoly  of  them  in  its  hands,  then  it  is  evident  that  it  would 
manage  even  more  readily  and  ancoeBsfhlly  coal  mines,  metalliferona  mines, 
and  forests,  (as  the  Prussian  government  does) ;  that  it  conld  also  mann&c- 
tnre  tobacco,  sngar,  wrought  iron  :  in  a  word  could  carry  on  all  the  great 
industries.  Germany,  Belgium  and  Italy,  are  entering  on  this  path  by 
monopolising  aU  the  iron  roads.  Have  the  Statesmen  who  take  the  initaa- 
dve  in  this  measure  foreseen,  and  deliberately  faced  its  conseqaences,  or 
are  we  to  see  in  it  a  aipi  of  the  times,  and  a  proof  that,  as  the  Kathfdtr- 
SodalUten  midutain  in  Germany,  the  part  of  state -intervention  will  go  on 
steadily  increasing,  instead  of  diminishing  into  non-existence,  as  w«s  so 
willingly  believed  not  long  ago  ?  A  grave  qnestion,  which  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  answer  here. 

In  the  East,  Anstria  seems  to  have  decided  to  act  energetioally  to  pie- 
vent  foreign  encconr  from  penetrating  into  Herzegovina.  Will  this  be 
enough  to  bring  about  the  submisBion  of  the  insurgents,  and  will  they 
sncceed  in  hindering  Servia  frinn  taking  a  part  in  the  stmg^e  ?  It  is  to  be 
hoped  so,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  farther  shedding  of  blood.  Bossis 
desires  an  end  to  the  insurrection,  becanse  she  is  not  reaUy  prepared  to 
derive  any  advantage  from  aotion  in  this  quarter.  Bnt  the  reforms  imposed 
apon  the  Turks,  if  they  are  carried  into  execution,  will  hasten  the  fiUl  (^ 
their  power.  What  makes  progressive  peoples  advance,  kills  peoples  that 
are  stationary.  Credit  which  has  fertilised  western  Europe  is  the  plague 
of  Turkey  and  Egypt,  because  it  is  ^plied  to  over-stimulate  un[»}ductive 
expenditure.  The  railways  that  the  Porte  has  constructed  at  immBn«> 
sacrifice,  will  enrich  the  rayahs,  the  Christians,  the  rural  Slavic  popula- 
tions ;  they  will  place  all  these  in  direct  relation  with  their  brethren 
of  Austria,  and  will  contribute  powerfully  to  fortify  the  sentiment  dt 
nationality.  The  more  the  subject  populations  become  eivilised,  the  kes 
disposed  will  they  be  to  support  the  yoke  of  the  Turk.  The  railway  is  eo 
powerful  an  instrument  of  progress  that  before  many  years  it  will  end  in 
the  emancipation  of  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

MarA  27,  IB7G. 
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THE  RIGHT  METHOD  WITH  THE  PUBLICANS. 

It  is  noteworthy  in  a  time  vhich  is  described  as  one  of  political 
apathy  by  those  who  certainly  do  their  beat  to  make  politics  dull, 
that  one  great  question  at  least  retains  its  hold  on  public  attention, 
and  excites  an  ever  growing  and  deepening  interest.  The  continued 
spread  of  intemperance  is  the  most  important  single  cause  of  the 
misery  and  suffering  still  rife  in  our  midst,  and  there  are  few  who 
would  now  gainsay  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Cobden,  made  many  years 
back,  that  "  the  temperance  cause  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  social 
und  political  reform."  This  fact,  indeed,  has  become  so  apparent  to 
those  engaged  in  any  kind  of  public,  religious,  or  philanthropic 
work,  that  earnest  men  find  it  impossible  to  rest  and  be  thankful,  and 
even  professional  optimists  confess  the  hopelessness  of  repos^,  while 
this  hateful  pest  is  present  to  disturb  the  tenour  of  complacent 
dreams. 

At  the  last  general  election  the  subject  assumed  unusual  pro- 
minence. The  members  of  the  threatened  trade,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  political  history,  descended  in  a  body  into  the  arena  and  joined 
their  forces  to  those  of  the  Conservatives,  who  were  thus  enabled  to 
gain  an  easy  victory.  The  assistance  so  rendered  has  since  been 
cheaply  rewarded  by  a  small  extension  of  the  hourp  of  drinking, 
^'^ot  with  standing  the  greatness  of  the  service,  this  was  the  utmost 
concession  that  public  opinion,  and  the  conscience  of  their  own 
followers,  would  suffer  the  goremmeut  to  make.  The  publicans  are 
beginning  to  discover  that,  as  far  as  their  special  interests  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  only  half-an-hour's  difference  between  one  poUtioal 
party  and  the  other. 

There  was  some  talk  at  one  time  of  an  alliance  between  the 
pubhcansand  the  parsons;  but  whatever  political  schemers  may  have 
desired,  the  thing  is  impossible,  unless  the  publicans  will  play  the 
part  of  the  dwarf  in  the  story,  and  bear  the  brunt  of  the  contest 
without  sharing  the  honour  or  the  spoils  of  victory.  "Within  the  last 
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few  months,  three  bishops  have  publicly  joined  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance,  and  more  than  four  thousand  of  the  clergy  have  memorialised 
the  episcopal  bench  against  the  growing  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
It  is  even  more  siguificant  of  the  present  drift  of  public  opiuioD,  thst 
the  Quarterly  jReriew  has  republished  the  facts  and  statistics,  irhich 
for  some  time  past  have  formed  the  indictment  prepared  by  the 
temperance  reformers  against  the  drink  traffic,  and  has  concluded  in 
faTonr  of  the  abolition  of  all  beer-shops,  and  the  reductitm  of  the 
number  of  public-houses :  whQe,  under  a  Tory  government,  and  in 
the  present  Beer  Parliament,  no  less  than  eight  separate  Bills  have 
been  introduced  from  different  sides  of  the  House  for  the  further 
regulation  and  restriction  of  the  liquor  trade.  TJnder  these  circum- 
stances it  cannot  be  regarded  as  impossible  that  the  two  great  political 
parties  should  unite  to  arrest  the  growing  evil  which  is  even  now  the 
curse  of  the  country,  the  disgrace  of  our  boasted  civilisation,  and  the 
despair  of  our  social  reformers ;  or,  if  this  be  too  much  to  expect  of 
the  patriotism  of  the  Tories,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  the  Liberals, 
indignant  at  the  attitude  of  selfish  hostility  assumed  by  the  trade, 
and  veary  of  the  degradations  involved  in  futile  attempts  at  concilia- 
tion,  may  declare  war  to  the  knife  against  this  swollen  tyranny.  In 
such  a  case  the  Conservative  tenure  of  office  may  be  lengthened  a 
little,  but  sooner  or  later  the  inevitable  swing  of  the  pendulum  will 
once  more  restore  their  opponents  to  place  and  power. 

The  contingency,  however  distant,  cannot  be  contemplated  with 
satisfaction  by  the  menaced  interest,  and  all  sensible  well-wishers  to 
the  trade  must  desire  to  see  some  modus  in  quo  adopted,  some  solutios 
of  the  problem  accepted,  whereby  the  publicans  may  be  relieved  &om 
anxiety,  the  wicked  cease  &om  troubling  and  the  weary  be  at  rest 
Is  it  altogether  impossible  to  find  some  means  of  preventing  the 
abuse  of  strong  drink,  without  arbitrary  interference  with  individual 
liberty,  and  without  palpable  injustice  to  those  who  have  embarked 
their  fortunes  in  the  trade  ? 

There  is  little  need  to  dwell  on  the  acknowledged  evils  which 
attend  on  the  present  state  of  things.  A  perfect  cloud  of  witnesses, 
including  judges,  magistrates,  ministers  of  religion,  medical  m^, 
governors  of  gaols,  and  masters  of  workhouses,  concur  in  attributing 
a  lai^  pr<^rtion  of  the  ignorance,  pauperism,  disease,  and  crim^  by 
which  the  country  is  desolated,  to  the  intemperate  habits  <^  the 
people.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Arthur  Boss,  M.F.,  speaking  at  a 
Licensed  Yictuollers'  dinner,  on  behalf  of  what  he  called  the  "just, 
righteous,  and  reasonable  privileges  "  of  the  trade,  asserted  thai  the 
evils  of  drunkenness  were  exaggerated,  and  that  Uie  movement  for 
its  sufipreesion  began  at  the  wrong  end.  His  argument  is  at  least 
more  reasonable  than  the  stat^nent  of  his  father,  the  member  fin* 
Derby,    that  more  evil  results  irom  over-eatiDg  than  from  over- 
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drinking,  but  it  is  not  suetained  by  the  testimony  of  more  dis- 
interested witnesses.  These  tell  us  that  education  is  hindered  when 
the  parents  drink  the  children's  schooling ;  that  nearly  every  case  of 
destitution  is  distinctly  traceable  to  intwnperance ;  that  crime  almost 
iDTariably  foUowE  or  accompanies  intoxication;  and  that  drink 
elays  more  Tictims  than  the  direst  pestilence  or  most  disastrous  war. 
Drink  is  the  national  crime,  and  it  is  one  of  its  greatest  terrors 
that  it  grows  with  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
leaves  us  little  room  for  rejoicing  in  what  ought  to  be  the  subject  of 
unmingled  congratulation.  In  the  last  three  years  of  great  com- 
'  mercial  activity,  the  consumption  of  exciseable  liquors  has  increased 
25  per  cent.,  and  the  reported  cases  of  drunkenuess  more  than  50  per 
cent.  The  expenditure  on  intoxicants  already  exceeds  £120,000,000;  . 
it  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  assuredly  ought  to  be  diminished. 

AU  pafit  legislation  has  been  ineffectual  to  restrain  the  habit  of 
excess.  Acts  of  Parliament  intended  to  lessen  have  notoriously 
augmented  the  evil ;  and  we  must  seek  a  remedy  in  some  new  direc- 
tion, if  we  are  not  prepared  to  abandon  the  contest,  or  contentedly 
to  watch  with  folded  arms  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  peopla 

Kestriction,  in  the  forms  which  it  has  hitherto  assumed,  of  shorter 
hours,  more  stringent  regulations  of  licensed  houses,  and  magisterial 
control  of  licenses,  has  been  a  conspicuous  failure.  For  a  short  time 
after  the  passing  of  Lord  Aberdare'a  Act,  hopes  were  entertained  of 
great  results  from  the  provisions  for  early  closing,  and  many  chief 
constables  testified  to  the  improved  order  of  the  streets  under  their 
charge  ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  the  limitation,  while  it  lessened 
the  labours  of  the  police,  and  advanced  their  duties  an  hour  or  so  in 
the  night,  was  not  sufficient  to  reduce  materially  the  quantity  of 
liquor  consumed,  or  the  consequent  amount  of  drunkenness. 

A  comparison  between  the  three  years,  1869  to  1871,  preceding 
the  passing  of  the  licensing  Amen^ent  Act,  1872,  and  the  three 
years,  1873  to  1875,  when  the  shorter  hours  were  in  force,  gives  the 
following  result  in  the  towns  named  : — 


"m^ 

^^%^ 

Chester      .... 
HuU 

Liverpool  .... 

1,261 
2,4fi7 
G,464 
58,976 

1,401 

.   3,970 

7,208 

60,062 

And  similar  results  are  recorded  in  the  majority  of  boroughs. 

In  like  manner,  the  provisions   which  were  intended  by  Lord 
Aberdare  to  secure  the  respectable  conduct  of  licensed  houses  have 
V  xj  2 
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certainly  not  effected  their  object.  The  clauses  against  the  practice 
of  supplying  drunken  persons  with  drink,  and  against  gaming  in 
public-houses,  are  nearly  inoperative.  In  1873,  according  to  the 
return  obtained  by  Mr.  Rathbone,  there  vere  in  England  and  Walett 
only  3,871  convictions  of  licensed  persons,  against  116,149  licenses 
in  force,  and  178,783  convictions  for  drunkenness.  In  other  words, 
the  total  convictions  against  licensed  persons  were  only  as  1  to  46  of 
the  convietiona  for  drunkenness,  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  a  large 
number  of  the  persons  convicted  for  drunkenness  must  have  had 
liquor  supplied  to  them  a^inst  the  terms  of  the  Act,  The  propor- 
tion above  stated  does  not  represent  the  whole  case,  as  the  immense 
majority  of  convictions  against  licensed  houses  are  for  keeping  open 
during  prohibited  hours.  Thus  in  Birmingham,  out  of  one  hundred 
and  six  keepers  of  public-houses  and  beer-shops  proceeded  against  in 
the  twelve  months  ending  December  31,  1875,  only  six  were 
summoned  for  permitting  drunkenness,  and  supplying  drunken 
persons  with  drink,  two  were  proceeded  against  for  allowing  gaming, 
and  eighty-nine  for  keeping  open  in  improper  hours. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  these  clauses  are  likely  to  be  almost  a 
lead  letter  unless  special  activity  is  used  to  enforce  them.  The 
Watch  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  of  Birmingham — finding  that 
drunkenness  was  by  far  the  most  frequent  offence  in  the  force  under 
^heir  control,  and  that  while  they  were  compelled  weekly  to  fine 
jnd  diBmiss  constables  for  intoxication  while  on  duty,  the  persons 
supplying  them  with  drink  escaped  undetected  and  unpunished — 
determined  in  February  last  to  appoint  five  special  inspectors,  care- 
fully selected  and  highly  paid,  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Licensing  Acts  were  carried  out  in  the  borough.  Already  this 
appointment  has  resulted  in  the  prosecution  of  twenty  licensed 
persons  in  two  months  for  supplying  drunken  people  and  police 
^xmstables  on  duty  with  drink,  and  for  permittmg  gaming,  against 
ten,  the  total  number  proceeded  against  for  these  offences  in  1875. 
But  the  action  of  the  Watch  Committee  has  roased  the  bitt«r 
hostility  of  the  publicans,  who  have  held  indignation  meetings,  and 
formed  an  electoral  association  to  secure  the  return  to  the  Town 
Council  of  representatives  pledged  to  the  support  of  the  "  righteous 
privilege"  of  the  liquor-seller  to  set  the  law  at  defiance.  In 
boroughs  where  parties  are  evenly  divided,  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  either  side  will  incur  the  reprobation  of  a  powerful  trade  which 
furnishes  one  householder  to  every  thirty,  and  each  member  of  which 
boasts  that  he  can  bring  five  voters  to  the  poll. 

The  powers  possessed  by  the  licensing  justices  are  much  less 
extended  than  is  generally  imagined.  The  advocates  of  the  Permis- 
sive Bill  frequently  infer  from  the  fact  that  each  license  is  granted 
only  for  a  year,  that  its  renewal  is  optional ;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
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-  the  license,  once  granted,  becomes  in  the  present  state  of  the  lav  a 
lease  with  perpetual  renewal,  subject  qnlj  to  the  payment  of  the 
license  duty,  and  moderately  good  conduct. 

With  great  inconsisteDcy  the  law,  while  prohibiting  a  county 
justice  from  taking  part  in  the  borough  licensing  sessions,  presumably 
on  the  ground  of  want  of  local  knowledge,  gives  an  appeal  to  the 
Quarter  Sessiocs  of  the  County  against  the  refusal  of  the  borough 
justices  to  renew  a  license,  and  the  deciaipas  of  the  borough  justices 
have  been  quashed  again  and  again  by  the  county  sessions,  where 
the  county  magistrates  hare  chosen  to  assume  that  the  proof  of 
flagrant  misconduct  was  insufficient.  If  the  practice  of  giving  appeal 
jurisdiction  to  one  set  of  unpaid  magistrates  over  the  decisions  of  an 
equally  competent  court  is  to  continue  in  this  case,  it  would  be  well, 
at  least,  to  extend  the  principle,  and  to  give  an  appeal  to  the  borough 
bench  against  the  decisions  of  county  justices  in  (Dame  Law  and 
umilar  proceedings. 

The  one  effective  power  possessed  by  licensing  justices  is  the 
discretion  vested  in  them  to  refuse,  widiout  appeal,  applications  for 
new  licenses,  and  this  has  been  used  In  many  places  of  late  years, 
although  not  to  an  extent  sufficient  ta  produce  any  marked  effect. 
And  even  in  this  matter  no  power  is  reserved  to  the  justices  in  the 
case  of  applications  to  sell  off  the  premises,  except  where  the  applicant 
is  of  known  bad  character.  Thus,  in  Birmingham,  since  1870,  only 
six  new  licenses  have  been  granted  by  the  magistrates  to  Ucensed 
victuallers,  while  in  the  same  period  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
licenses  have  been  granted  to  beer-shops,  chiefly  to  sell  off  the 
premises.  The  chief  constable  of  Qateehead  reports  that  the  increase 
of  intemperance  in  his  borough  is  largely  due  to  the  existence  and 
number  of  these  licenses. 

In  another  respect  the  licensing  law  is  defective,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
doubtful  how  far  the  justices  have  any  control  over  extensions  of 
premises  which  may  entirely  alter  the  character  of  the  business  con- 
ducted therein.  In  all  the  large  towns  the  recent  enormous  gains  of 
the  traffic  have  ted  to  a  rupid  process  of  conversion,  under  which  old- 
fashioned,  respectable  inns  and  public-houses  have  been  transformed 
into  flaming  gin-palaces,  with  all  the  latest  attractions  of  plate-glass 
and  gilding.  The  decision  of  the  Brewster  Sessions  in  some 
boroughs  not  to  grant  renewals  in  flagrant  instances  of  this  kind  of 
substitution  has  been  reversed  on  appeal,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that 
their  discretion  should  be  extended  in  this  direction. 

AVhile  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  restrictions  imposed 
on  publicans  have  promoted  the  respectability  of  the  trade,  or 
tended  in  the  slightest  degree  to  check  the  immoderate  use  of 
stimulants,  it  is  certain  that  the  penalties  inflicted  for  drunkenness 
are  powerless  against  the  temptations  to  excess  so  lavishly  supplied. 
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The  following  two  oasea  extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  chief  «ra- 
atable  of  Rochdale,  for  the  year  1873,  might  be  supplemented  by 
thousands  of  similar  returns  from  the  police  statistics  of  every  town 
in  the  kingdom. 


HABTTtiAi.  Drumkahd  (Female)— 20  Team  op  Aoe. 


1                   o«^. 

How  dedt  with. 

23rd  Dec.,  1872. 

Druok  aad  disorderly  . 

Cautioned  and  disohargad 

23th  Dec.,  187a. 

Drank  and    using  obscene 

lOi.  6i.  or  14  days'  Impri- 

Drank  and  refusing  to  quit 

[eonment 

13th  Jan.,  1873. 

public  house     . 

21«.  or  1  month's      do. 

28th  Feb.,  ]873. 

21fi.  or  1  month's      do. 

21(.  or  I  month's      do. 

gthMay,  1873. 

Dnmk  and  disordetly  . 

21».  or  1  month's      do. 

20th  June,  1873. 

Drank  and  obscene  language 

21i.  or  1  month's      do. 

22ad  Aug.,  1873. 

Drunk  and  disorderly  . 

21».  or  1  month's      do. 

2eth  Sep.,  1873. 

The  statistical  year  eads  on  the  29th  of  September.  Since  the 
last  conviction  quoted  iu  the  above  table,  she  has  been  four  times  in 
custody  for  drunkenness,  and  at  the  present  time  ia  undergoing  a 
term  of  imprisonment  for  an  offence  against  the  Vagrant  Act. 


Habitttal  DattHKASD  (Matb)— 25  Teabs  of  Age. 


IM». 

Oflenn.                     j                 HoirdMltvitL  ; 

25th  Oct.,  1872. 

8th  Nov.,  1872. 
24th  Mar.,  1873. 

7th  May,  187:i. 

2ndJune,  1873. 
14th  July,  1873. 
15th  Aug.,  1873. 

Drunk  and  disorderly 
Drank  and  diBordarly 
Drank  and  disorderly 

Drunk  and  disorderly 
Drank  and  disorderly 
Drunk  and  disorderly 

10*.  Gd.  and  coats,  ot  14  day» 
10s.  6d.  and  costs,  or  14  davs 
21*.  and  costs,  or  I  month 
I0(.  Gd.  and  costs,  or  14  dayt 
40(.  and  costs,  or  1  month 
40(.  and  costs,  or  1  month 
401.  and  costs,  or  1  month 

This  man  has  been  twenty  times  in  custody  for  dmnkennesa. 

According  to  Mr.  Rathbone's  Return  for  1873,  of  the  178,783 
convictions  registered  12,253  were  known  to  be  second  convictioaa, 
and  to  treat  this  recurrent  disease  as  a  crime  is  hardly  more  reason- 
able than  the  practice  of  the  inhabitants  of  Erewhon,  who  imprisoned 
a  man  for  catching  cold,  and  considered  typhus  fever  as  the  basest  of 
crimes. 

Before  proceeding  farther  it  will  be  well  to  consider  briefly  the 
principal  suggestions  for  further  legislation,  which  have  been  offered 
as  palliatives  or  remedies  for  the  evil  ve  are  diacussing. 
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The  aimpleat  of  these  is  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Goweo,  the  member 
for  Newoastle-on-Tyne,  to  transfer  the  powers  poesessed  I^  the  magis- 
trates in  lioeBsing  matters  to  a  Licensing  Board,  specially  elected 
for  the  parpese.  Except  in  the  abolition  of  the  present  appeal  to 
an  inferior  court,  the  Bill  makes  no  alteration  vhatever  in  the  amount 
of  control  given,  it  only  changes  the  authority  by  which  the  contavl 
is  to  be  exercised.  No  important  result  is  therefore  to  be  expected 
from  the  measure,  except  the  bare  admisston  of  the  principle  that 
the  ratepayers  have  a  right  to  be  r^resented  in  the  settlement  of 
this  question.  This  is  no  doubt  a  vital  point,  and  its  acceptance 
would  probably  lead  to  ultimate  developments  of  the  principle  which 
would  advance  very  considerably  the  ^lution  of  the  whole  problem ; 
but  the  same  result  may  be  secured  by  other  machinery,  and  there  is 
an  objection  in  limine  to  Mr.  Cowen's  proposal,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  prove  fatal.  Local  government  will  hardly  stand  the 
strain  of  another  new  and  independent  local  authority,  with  e 
separata  election,  and  all  its  consequent  cost  and  disturbance. 
Already  in  many  boroughs  there  are  elections  and  polls  for  almost 
every  month  in  the  year,  and  if  this  state  of  things  continnea  or  is 
extended,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  secure  a  healthy  interest  in 
any  one  of  them.  There  are  already  in  parliamentary  and  municipal 
boroughs  separate  elections  of  town  oounoillois,  of  auditors  and  asses- 
sors, of  the  School  Board  and  board  of  guardians,  and  of  members  of 
Parliament,  and  there  are  in  addition  occasional  polls  of  ratepayers, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Borough  Funds'  Act. 

The  most  fanatical  admirer  of  the  great  constitutional  spectacle 
of— 

' '  The  freeman  cftstine  with  nnpnrchased  hand 
The  vote  that  shakes  the  turrets  of  the  laud" 

must  feel  that  this  perpetual  repetition  of  the  process  will  render 
even  turrets  indifferent  to  shaking.  Besides  this,  the  multipli- 
cation of  authorities  and  the  subdivision  of  their  powers  tend  to 
lessen  their  importance,  to  deteriorate  the  character  of  their  members, 
and  to  weaken  the  interest  taken  in  their  proceedings.  The  election 
for  a  Licensing  Board  would  degenerate  into  a  contest  between  the 
publicans  and  the  teetotallers  in  each  community,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  elecfoi-s  wonld  stand  aloof,  just  as  even  now  in  some 
places  a  different  class  of  persons  vote  for  the  Town  Council,  the 
School  Board,  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  respectively.  If  any 
power  in  Licensing  questions  is  to  be  entrusted  to  a  representative 
body  it  is  essential  that  the  body  chosen  should  be  one  of  the  authorities 
already  existing,  and  the  most  important  of  them.  In  this  way  only 
will  the  whole  of  the  active  and  public-spirited  portion  of  the  con- 
stituency participate  in  the  selection  of  representatives,  and  the  beet 
and  ablest  citizens  be  attracted  to  the  work ;  and  in  this  way  only  will 
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tlLfi  BfilfiBiiness  of  trade  intereste  or  the  faQaticism  of  enthusiafite  bo 
counterbalanced  by  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  majority. 

A  similar  objection,  so  far  as  concerns  the  new  occasion  for  taking 
a  separate  vote  of  the  ratepayers,  applies  to  the  measure  known  as 
the  FermiBsive  Bill.  This  might,  however,  he  easily  obviated  by  an 
amendment  substituting  the  vote  of  the  Town  Council,  or  some  other 
existing  local  authority,  for  the  sort  of  plebiscite  which  the  Bill  now 
contemplates  as  the  method  by  which  the  wishes  of  each  district  are 
to  be  made  known.     But  more  serious  objections  remain  to  be  oon- 


It  is  alleged,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  total  prohibition  of  the 
public  sale  of  intoxicating  liqnors  is  an  intolerable  interference  with 
individual  liberty ;  but  it  must  he  observed  that  this  argument  can 
only  be  employed  by  those  who  are  ready  to  accept  the  theory  of 
Free  Trade  in  drink.  Mr.  Mill  has  pointed  out  that  the  limitation 
of  licenses  with  a  view  to  render  the  houses  more  difficult  of  access, 
and  the  levyof  adutyin  order  to  increase  cost,  and  thereby  dimini^ 
consumption,  differ  only  in  degree,  and  not  in  principle,  from  total 
prohibition ;  and  accordingly  they  are  equally  condemned  by  him. 
But  those  who  advocate  these  and  similar  restrictions,  who  approve 
of  legislation  against  gambling  houses,  and  am  willing  to  prohibit 
the  public  sale  of  poisons,  are  clearly  inconsistent  in  disputing  the 
principle  of  the  Permissive  Bill,  though  they  may  atill  question  it» 
policy  and  machinery.  As  to  these,  it  ia  often  stated,  and  seems  to 
be  generally  supposed,  that  tbe  Bill  would  transfer  the  entire  control 
of  licenses  to  the  householders  in  each  district,  but  the  measure  is 
really  much  more  limited  in  its  scope  than  this  description  would 
imply.  It  provides  that,  on  the  request  of  a  number  of  the  house- 
holders in  a  district  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  parish  or  district,  the 
votes  of  the  ratepayers  shall  be  taken  as  to  the  propriety  of  adopting 
the  provisions  of  the  Act ;  but  that  a  majority  of  at  least  two-Uiirde 
of  the  votes  taken  shall  be  necessary  in  order  to  decide  that  question 
in  the  affirmative.  The  Act  itself  would,  when  once  ad<^tcd,  pro- 
hibit within  that  district  all  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquor  for  common 
purposes,  as  the  magistrates  would  then  be  compelled  to  refuse  the 
renewal  of  all  licenses  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  which  they  were 
granted. 

Now,  one  objection  to  this  proposal  is  that  while  it  adopts  the 
principle  of  local  option  and  popular  control,  it  limits  this  control  and 
restricts  the  option  to  only  one  of  the  many  issues  that  might  be  and 
ought  to  be  raised.  The  majority  of  districts  and  probably  the  whole 
of  the  large  towns  are  unprepared  for  the  entire  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  drink,  though  willing  and  even  anxious  to  reduce  it  to  more 
moderate  limits.  In  all  such  cases  the  Act  would  be  a  dead  letter; 
the  evils  of  the  trade  would  be  untouched,  and  the  stale  of  thingj 
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would  remain  for  an  indefinite  time  as  bad  as  before  the  passing  of 
the  Bill.  It  might  even  be  worse,  for  the  effect  of  a  large  majority 
against  the  Bill  would  be  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  trade,  and 
possibly  to  influence  those  justices,  who  have  been  pursuing  a  policy 
of  restriction  aqd  refusing  new  licenses,  to  take  a  different  view  of 
their  duty.  The  great  number  of  respectable  and  intelligent  persons 
who  favour  restriction,  but  are  disinclined  to  abolition,  would  have  no 
opportunity  whatever  of  expressing  their  real  opinions,  and  the  only 
-people  actually  consulted  would  be  the  respective  partisans  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  and  of  Free  Trade  in  Brink. 

Another  objection  to  Sir  Wilfrid  JJawson's  Bill  is  that  it  makes 
no  provision  for  compensating  those  whose  existing  means  of 
livelihood  it  proposes  to  destroy.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  general 
feeling  of  the  country  will  ever  accept  auch  a  proposal  as  equitable 
and  right.  We  have  compensated  every  conceivable  interest  in  this 
country,  whenever  the  well-being  of  the  community  has  necessitated 
interference.  We  compensated  proctors  for  abandoning  their  privi- 
lege-of  delay  in  legal  procedure :  we  compensated  the  officers  of  the 
army  for  surrendering  the  admittedly  illegal  system  of  purchase :  we 
compensated  the  Bev.  Thomas  Thurlow  to  the  tune  of  nearly  £400,000 
for  the  l(ws  of  his  sinecures  as  Frothonotary  and  Hamper  Keeper  : 
we  compensated  the  Deputy  Chaff- Wax  when  we  relieved  him  from 
his  absurd  and  useless  functions :  we  are  actually  at  this  day  com- 
pensating the  heirs  of  a  man  who  died  two  hundred  years  ago,  for 
his  losses  in  the  service  of  the  most  profligate  monarch  our  country 
has  ever  known.  What  have  the  publicans  done  that  they  are  to  be 
mtiilesBly  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  golden  shower  which 
descends  in  this  country  on  the  heads  of  all  who  contrive  to  make 
themselves  a  nuisance  to  the  community,  or  to  block  the  way  to 
further  progress  ?  Their  case  is  the  more  entitled  to  consideration, 
because  they  may  plausibly  urge  that  they  have  been  tempted  into 
the  trade  by  past  legi^tion,  whUe  many  of  them  can  show  that  they 
have  bought  with  hard  cash  their  share  of  that  monopoly,  licensed  by 
the  State,  of  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  deprive  them. 

The  Alliance  itself  seems  to  recognise  at  least  the  probable 
necessity  of  some  compromise  in  this  respect.  In  a  statement 
issued  Jan.  17th,  1870,  Mr.  Barker,  the  Secretary,  says,  "  if  Mr- 
Bright,  or  any  other  statesman,  can  convince  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  country  that  the  liquor  traffickers,  who  are  only 
permitted,  from  year  to  year,  under  numerous  restrictions,  to  sell 
at  certain  times,  by  the  clock,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police, 
have  acquired  a  right  to  sell  till  doomsday,  and  that,  therefore, 
they  have  an  indisputable  claim  to  have  their  vested  interests 
protected  by  the  law  against  the  will  and  the  interests  of  tho  com- 
munity, Sir  Wilfrid  Lawaon  and  his  friends  will,  of  course,  bow  to 
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the  deoision  of  Parliament  in  its  wisdom."  Hr.  Bright  add  tlie 
other  statesmen  referred  to  will  have  litUe  difficulty  in  establishing 
the  sort  of  claim  required.  The  nnnnal  rmewal  of  licenses  is  now  & 
solemn  farce,  as  recent  legal  decisions  clearly  show  that  the  magi»- 
trates  have  no  power  to  refuse  reoewal  except  in  some  well-d^ned 
and  rather  extreme  cases  of  misconduct,  and  under  these  circnmstancee 
every  reasonable  man  must  make  compensation  an  element  in  every 
proposal  to  abolish,  or  compulsorily  to  diminish,  the  licenses  now  in 
existence. 

Two  other  Bills,  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday,  and 
the  Sale  of  ^Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday  (Ireland),  propose  to 
prohibit,  for  the  whole  country,  and  for  Ireland  respectively,  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  Sunday.  These  measures  enlist  the 
support  of  the  Sabbatarian  party,  aa  well  as  of  temperance  advocatee, 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  would  inflict  a  certain  amount  of 
hardship  on  the  working-classes,  and  would  be,  in  the  first  instance. 
At  all  events,  extremely  unpopular. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  be  logically  defended  by  any 
but  the  thorough-going  prohibitionists,  and  their  acceptance  wiU  be 
a  distinct  admission  of  the  right  of  the  majority  to  abohsh  altogether 
the  traffic  in  liquor.  But  even  then  it  would  seem  that,  if  ■Ae 
diminution  of  intemperance  is  the  main  object,  the  wrong  day  has 
been  selected  for  the  experiment  in  prohibition.  The  returns  of 
drunkenness  show  that  the  number  of  apprehensions  for  this  offence 
is  leea  than  the  average  on  Sunday,  and  greatest  on  Saturday,  which 
is  the  usual  pay-day  and  hali-holiday  in  all  the  manu^cturing 
districts.  The  following  return  shows  the  comparative  numbers  in 
some  of  the  principal  towns : — ■ 

TiBtB  SHOWDia    AMOTIHT    of    DsUHKBintZBS    ON  SaTUBDAY    AMD    SuiTDAT, 
Ain>  lorAL  DKtIHKEHNBSS,  FOB  A  PeBIOD  OF  TWELVE  MOBTHS  IX  THB 

FOLLOwiNO  Towns, 


t™. 

-aF" 

8i»i.r>. 

Birmiogliam   . 
Bradford.        .        . 
Hull        .        .        . 
Leeda      . 
Uaoclieeter     . 

2,434 

979 

1,162 

2,201 

10,553 

678 
316 

am 

770 
3,216 

323 
119 
111 
138 
1,601 

The  police  statistics  of  Manchester  give  the  number  of  appre- 
hensions for  difFerent  periods  of  the  day  and  night,  and  from  this 
it  appears  that  of  the  drunkenness  attributed  to  Sunday  more  than 
one  half,  or  832  cases,  occurred  between  twelve  on  Saturday  night 
and  two  on  Sunday  morning,  and  are,  therefore,  due  to  Saturday's 
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drinkiiig,  and  not  properlj'  debited  to  Stindsy.  The  number  taken 
up  between  the  same  boors  on  Monday  morning  Tras  only  106.  It 
i»  probable  that  eimilar  results  vould  be  obtained  by  a  detailed 
aamiaation  of  tbe  statistiGs  of  other  boroughs. 

Li  opposition  to  these  rarious  proposals  for  restriction,  an  old 
theory  has  lately  been  revived,  and  supported  by  much  new  wealth  of 
u^oment  and  statistics,  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  in  Drink.  "A 
Magistrate,"  writing  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gasette,  has  attempted  to 
prove  that  intemperance  exists  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  number 
of  public-houses,  and  that  the  greater  the  &cilities  the  less  will  be 
tha  temptation.  An  examination  of  the  return  on  which  this 
anomalous  proposition  is  based  will  show  the  very  slight  foundation 
on  which  the  theory  has  been  erected,  and  the  imtnistworthy 
character  of  the  incomplete  figures  which  at  first  sight  may 
have  seemed  to  justify  this  strange  conclusipn.  A  comparison  is 
iiutituted  between  thirty  boroughs  having  the  largest  proportion  of 
licensed  houses  to  the  population,  and  thirty  boroughs  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  with  the  smallest  proportionate  number  of  licenses, 
and  the  result  is  stated  to  be,  that  whereas  in  the  first  case  there  is 
an  average  of  one  licensed  house  to  86  inhabitants,  and  an  average  of 
one  apprehension  for  drunkenness  to  164  inhabitants ;  in  the  second 
gnnip  there  is  only  one  license  to  352  iohabitants,  but  the  appre- 
hensions average  one  to  7S.  In  the  counties  the  results  are 
stated  to  be  similar.  Mr.  W.  B.  Caine,  himself  a  magistrate  of  Liver- 
pool, has,  however,  pointed  out  that  in  the  first  group  of  boroughs 
the  total  population  is  only  328,582,  the  average  being  7,617  inhabi- 
tants to  each,  while  in  the  second  group,  which  comprises  London, 
Liverpooli  Leeds,  Salford,  and  Bradford,  the  population  is  5,741,253, 
or  an  average  of  191,375. 

It  is  clear  that  the  results  obtained  from  such  a  comparison  are 
raaUy  incommensurable,  and  Mr.  Gaine  indicates  the  circumstances 
(not  taken  into  account  by  "  A  Magistrate  ")  which  are  the  natural 
explanation  of  the  excessive  proportion  of  drunkenness  in  the  larger 
towns. 

"^e  first  group,"  he  says,  "are  all  market  towns,  whither  resort  once  a 
week  all  the  ^rmers  for  miles  round,  wanting  accommodation  for  man  and 
beast.  By  far  the  larger  nnmber  of  ihaae  licensed  houses  derive  their  whole 
trade  from  tbie  weekly  '"fl"T  of  surrounding  population,  and  are  mostly  very 
mmll  housea,  with  very  large  baok-yarde  and  roomy  stables.  The  proprietors 
of  these  little  publics  are  most  of  them  engaged  in  other  trades,  and  could  not 
make  a  living  out  of  their  one  day's  liquor  trade  in  the  week. 

' '  Compare  these  village  pothouses  with  the  licensed  hooses  in  the  other  group 
— the  gin-pslaoes  of  London,  Liverpool,  or  Leeds.  Sandwich,  the  leader  of  the 
first  gronp,  has  16d  licensed  houses  to  a  popnlation  of  3,060.  I  have  no  donbt 
whatever  that,  take  the  year  through,  there  is  more  liquor  sold  at  the  Alhambra, 
in  Leicester  Square,  than  in  the  whole  of  these  165  little  village  houses.  Can 
anyttung  be   more  prqKwterons  than  an  argument  based  on  the  relative 
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namber  of  public-houses  in  Sandwich  and  the  metiopoliB,  or  Bewdlay  ani 
Liverpool  ?    Yet  this  ie  what '  A  Magistrate '  has  done." 

Ah  regards  the  counties,  Mr.  Came  poiuts  out  that  the  first  group 
in  the  comparieon  is  purely  agricultural,  while  the  second  com- 
prises all  the  great  numufacturing  coimties,  including  LaDcasliire, 
Yorkshire,  Staffordshire,  Durham,  and  Glamorganshire;  and  he  adds 
a  comparison  of  his  own,  between  the  tea  soberest  counties  and 
boroughs  and  the  ten  most  drunken,  which  exactly  reverses  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  "  A  Magistrate,"  though  there  is  no  reascm 
to  believe  that  the  figures  by  themselves  are  more  trustworthy  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other.  For  even  if  we  attempt  to  establist 
0  comparison  between  places  of  similar  size  and  character,  we  shall 
find  that  the  official  returns  of  drunkenness  are  absolutely  mis- 
leading, and  that  s  selection  may  easily  be  made  by  which  either 
view  of  the  consequences  of  restriction  may,  in  appearance,  be 
justified. 

This  is  exhibited  in  the  following  tables : — 


FopsIitUn  to  Mcb 

Poinilatfani  to  euh  OHM 

. 

Uttam. 

Hudderafi«ld 

224 

159 

Birmingham 

192 

137 

Preeton 

186 

100 

Derby  . 

106 

71 

162 

33 

Durham       .        . 

150 

23 

In  the  above  table  drunkenness  decreases  with  the  diminution  in 
the  number  of  licensed  houses ;  while  the  reverse  is  the  case  in 


PopiiLitumtowih 

Birkenhead  . 

230 

34               1 

Halifax 

217 

75               ! 

Oldham 

207 

8S               ] 

Blackburn    . 

161 

III         ! 

Bradford       . 

178 

159                , 

Sheffield 

172 

218              ; 

A  further  examination  of  the  statistics  brings  to  light  anomalies 
which  are  difficult  to  explain,  and  which  serve  only  to  show  tliat  no 
trustworthy  conclusions  con  be  drawn  from  such  comparisons. 

The  manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire  are  situated  within  a  fev 
miles  of  one  another.  They  have  the  same  staple  industry,  the  same 
class  of  population,  and  the  same  climate.  Yet  Manchester,  with  one 
license  to  162  of  the  population,  has  nearly  three  times  the  dronken- 
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nese  of  Bolton,  with  one  license  to  96.  Roclidale  lias  tlie  same 
proportion  of  licenaee  as  Stockport,  and  three  times  as  many  oases  of 
drunkenness.  Blackburn  has  ten  per  cent,  more  licenses  than  Roch- 
dale, and  less  than  one-third  the  drunkenness,  and  so  on.  Of  York- 
shire towns,  Dewsbury  has  more  than  twice  the  drunkenness  of 
Leeds,  with  about  the  same  number  of  licenses  to  population  ;  Hud- 
dersfield  has  only  half  the  drunkenness  of  Halifax,  with  nearly  the 
same  proportion  of  licenses ;  while  Sheffield  and  Bradford,  equally 
supplied  witli  licenses,  are  as  three  to  four  in  the  number  of  thedr 
drunken  cases.  Of  seaport  towns,  Liverpool,  with  one  license  to  216 
population,  has  one  case  of  drunkenness  to  32  inhabitants ;  Hull, 
with  six  per  cent,  greater  proportion  of  licenses,  has  only  one-fifth 
the  drunkenness ;  Plymouth,  ten  per  cent,  mora  licenses,  and  one- 
ninth  the  drunkenness ;  Bristol,  thirty  per  cent,  more  licenses,  and 
one-seventh  the  drunkenness  ;  while  Portsmouth,  with  forty-five  per 
cent,  greater  facilities  for  drinking,  returns  only  one-fifteenth  the 
comber  of  drunken  cases. 

To  sum  up,  a  diagram  showing  the  results  in  the  fiity  most  popu- 
lous English  towns,  excluding  the  metropolis,  and  arranged  according 
to  the  proportion  of  licenses  in  each,  exhibits  a  gradual  reduction 
from  one  in  315  to  one  in  114  of  the  population,  while  the  line  which 
represents  the  number  of  drunken  cases  ia  a  zig-zag,  crossing  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  the  top  of'  the  page  to  the  bottom,  and 
representing  variations  from  one  in  22  to  one  in  484  of  the  inhabi-  - 
tants. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  extraordinary  divergences  are  difficult 
tu  explain.  They  may  be  partially  accounted  for  by  the  very 
different  view  of  what  constitutes  drunkenness  which  obtains  in 
different  boroughs,  and  which  varies  from  time  to  time  with  the  com- 
position of  the  Bench  and  the  Watch  Committee,  and  with  the 
character  of  the  chief  constable  and  the  police  force.  But  besides 
this,  it  is  clear  that  there  are  many  factors  to  the  problem  in  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  licenses.  Climate,  the  rate  of  wages,  the 
state  of  trade,  the  nature  of  the  employment,  the  hours  of  work,  and 
other  considerations  must  be  taken  into  account  and  allowed  for 
before  any  useful  comparison  can  be  made.  The  argument  for  Free 
Trade  in  drink  must  therefore  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits,  and 
cannot  be  sustained  by  statistics  so  variable  and  anomalous  as  the 
official  returns  of  the  cases  of  drunkenness  reported  by  the  police. 
If  pure  reason  will  not  bring  the  conviction  that  the  greater  the 
facUities  for  drinking  the  less  will  be  the  consumption  of  drink,  it 
will  be  useless  to  appeal  to  the  statistics  to  establish  the  paradox. 

A  Bill,  bearing  the  title  of  the  Intoxicating  Liquors  (Scotland) 
Bill,  has  been  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Anstruther.  It  applies  to 
Scotland  only,  and  its  main  object  is  to  suspend  the  issue  of  all 
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licenaeB  till  the  number  has  been  reduced  to  one  in  500  of  the  popu- 
lation in  towns,  and  to  one  in  300  in  the  country  districts.  No  new 
grocers'  licenses  are  to  be  grouted  after  the  passing  of  this  Act. 
Another  Bill  with  similar  object,  but  applying  to  the  whole  country, 
and  called  the  Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licensing  Law  Amendment) 
BUI,  has  been  brought  in  by  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone  and  Mr.  Birley. 

The  return  presented  to  Parliament  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bright 
shows  that  the  present  proportion  of  licenses  to  population  in  cities 
and  boroughs  in  England  and  Walea  is  one  in  173,  and  the  number 
must,  therefore,  be  reduced  66  per  cent,  before  the  limit  contem- 
plated by  Sir  K.  Anstmther's  Bill  is  attained.  In  Birmingham  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  licenses  from  withdrawals,  forfeitores, 
town  improvements,  and  other  causes  lias  been  raUier  less  than  ten 
per  cent,  in  six  years ;  vhile  the  new  licenses  granted  during  the 
same  period  have  been  about  8|  per  cent.  Supposing  the  issue  of 
fresh  licenses  to  be  suspended,  and  that  the  causes  which  tend  to 
reduction  in  Birmingham  apply  equally  in  other  towns,  it  would 
appear  that  about  forty  years  must  elapse  before  the  number  of 
licensed  hoases  in  England  and  Wales  would  be  diminished  to  the 
extent  suggested  in  the  measure  under  consideration.  The  growth 
in  population  has  not  been  taken  into  account  in  the  foregoing 
estimate,  but  as  the  percentage  of  aimual  reduction  would  decline  as 
the  licenses  become  fewer,  and  the  monopoly  more  valuable,  the 
terms  named,  even  with  this  allowance,  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
largely  exceeded. 

It  can  hardly  be  asserted,  therefore,  that  such  a  proposal  offers 
any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  before  us.  It  is,  however, 
all  that  remains  of  two  much  more  comprehensive  measures,  also 
introduced  by  Sir  E.  Anstnither,  in  1872  and  1874  respectively,  and 
in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  election,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, of  a  Licensing  Board,  with  power  to  take  existing  licenses  (in 
1872  compulsorily  on  payment  of  compensation  fixed  by  the  Act, 
and  in  1874  by  agreement  with  the  owners),  and  to  carry  on  the 
trade  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  authority.  These  two  Bills  were 
avowedly  based  on  the  experience  of  what  is  called  the  Gothenburg 
system,  the  results  of  which  merit  a  detailed  examination,  and  afford 
most    important    and    valuable    lessons     to    English    temperance 


At  the  outset  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  general  conditkHi 
of  things  in  Sweden  which  led  to  the  experimental  legislation  now 
under  review.  Up  to  1855  there  was  Free  Trade  in  liqnor  in 
Swed^i :  every  person  in  the  kingdom  had  the  right  of  selling 
spirits  in  quantities  of  one  kan  (three-fifths  of  a  gallon)  and  upwards, 
and  every  burgher  was  entitled  to  sell  in  any  quantity,  large  or  smalL 
The  consequences  may  be  commended  to  the  careM  consideratifm 
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of  those  who  ui^  Uie  adoption  of  a  similar  principle  in  this  countiy. 
There  existed  in  1850  more  than  40,000  distilleriea  of  "  branvin  " — 
Swedish  brandy  with  50  per  cent,  of  alcohol — alone,  and  innumer- 
able shops  for  the  sale  of  this  spirit,  and  of  ale  and  porter.  The 
oonenmption  reached  an  avera^  of  ten  gallons  per  annum  per  head  of 
the  population,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  estimated  con- 
sumption of  1^  gaUona  per  annum  per  head  of  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  So  prevalent  is  still  the  excessive  use  of  branvin 
in  Sweden,  that  the  Swedes  appear  to  consider  the  milder  intoxicauts 
unworthy  oi  notice  in  their  legislation  for  limiting  the  abuse  of  strong 
drinks,  and  houses  for  the  sale  of  porter,  wine,  and  beer  only  are 
styled  "  Temperance  Houses  "  in  contrast  to  the  spirit  shops;  but  in 
1855  the  Diet  passed  a  law  prohibiting  private  distillation  alto- 
gether, fixing  the  minimum  quantity  to  be  sold  without  license  at 
15  kans,  and  authorising  the  communal  authorities  to  reconunend 
the  number  of  hcenses,  if  any,  to  be  granted  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. The  governor  of  each  province  was  empowered  to  diminish, 
but  not  to  increase,  the  number  so'recommended,  which  were  then 
put  up  to  auction  for  a  term  of  three  years.  In  many  localities  the 
communal  authorities  have  availed  themselves  of  the  discretion 
Tested  in  them  to  report  against  any  licenses  being  granted,  and 
thus  the  principle  of  the  Permissive  Bill  has  been  practically  put 
into  operation. 

Taking  advantage  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  this  general  law, 
a  limited  company,  called  the  "  Utskanknings-aktie  Bolag,"  was 
formed  in  O^othenburg  in  1865,  whose  members  bound  themselves 
by  charter  to  derive  no  profit  from  the  trade  in  drink  which  the 
company  was  instituted  to  carry  on,  but  to  hand  over  the  net  pro- 
ceeds, if  any,  to  the  town  treasury.  The  fundamental  principle  of 
their  operations  was  stated  to  be  that  no  individual,  either  as  pro- 
prietor or  manager,  under  a  public-house  license,  should  derive  any 
private  gain  from  the  sale  of  spirits,  or  have  any  interest  whatever 
in  extending  their  consumption.  At  the  time  of  their  incorporation 
there  were  in  Gothenburg eixty-onepnblic-house  licensee  granted  by  the 
Town  Council  for  the  sale  of  any  quantity  of  epirite  to  be  consumed  off 
or  on  the  premises,  and  fifty-eight  retail  hcenses  (or  grocerB*  licenses, 
as  they  would  he  called  in  England),  for  the  sale  of  quantities  not 
less  than  half  a  kan  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises.  The  latter 
were  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the  law  affecting  public-house 
licenses,  and  in  the  first  instance  the  Bolag  was  only  able  to  secure 
a  transfer  of  the  forty  pubhc-house  licenses  which  were  then  open 
for  renewal.  Of  this  number  they  abandoned  seventeen  at  once, 
B3ii  placed  managers  in  the  rest,  who  are  paid  partly  by  salary  and 
partly  by  a  share  of  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  beer,  coffee,  tea, 
tobacco,  and  food.    In  1868  the  Bolag  com^deted  the  acquisition  of 
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the  whole  of  the  remainm^  twenty-one  spirit  shops  under  the  control 
of  the  council,  and  of  these  they  have  subseqnendy  abandoned  three, 
having  now  forty-one  in  operation.  In  1875,  by  an  alteration  indie 
law,  they  were  enabled  to  obtain  possession  of  the  retail  licenses  also, 
of  which  there  were  then  only  twenty  in  existence,  the  others  haTing 
been  abandoned  from  time  to  time  by  the  authorities.  Of  the  twenty 
60  obtained  the  Bolag  suppressed  seven  altogether,  and  transferred 
the  remainder  to  private  wine  merchanta  for  the  sale  of  the  higher 
class  of  q)irit8  not  in  ordinary  use  by  the  working  classes. 

On  taking  to  their  property  the  Bolag  seems  to  have  made  con- 
siderable alterations  in  the  bouses,  which  are  now  said  to  be  plain 
and  quiet  in  exterior,  with  none  of  the  flashy  adornment  by  which 
the  proprietors  of  gin-palaces  in  this  country  seek  to  attract  their 
victims.  Mr.  Balfour,  of  Liverpool,  who  visited  Glothenburg  in  1875, 
reports  as  follows  on  this  subject : — 

"  Wb  visited  numbers  of  the  public- houses,  and  found  they  were  fitted  np 
comfortably,  and  more  resembled  eatiug-houaea  than  the  pubUc-houses  of  our 
own  countrj-.  They  were  provided  With  a  bat,  on  which  were  placed  aevenl 
small  gkseea  filled  with  epirita.  But  for  this,  we  probably  should  not  have 
discovered  that  we  were  within  a  public-house  at  all;  and  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  the  blazing  gas,  the  mirrors,  the  brass,  and  the  lines  of  bottles  that  so 

ostentatiously  distinguish  the  giu-palaces  of  England We  observed  a 

striking  contrast  between  these  public-houses  aud  our  own  in  this  respect — 
that  at  Gothenburg  the  people  were  almost  all  taking  food,  showing  that  the 
purpose  steadily  pursued  by  the  company  of  transforming  public-houses  into 
eating-houses  is  being  largely  accomplished." 

The  efiect  on  drunkenness  of  these  continued  operations  is  shown 
by  the  following  Table : — 


NiuilbetoriiixnK*. 

T«r. 

Dt^^^.^ 

PuMio- 

o™«.. 

BmuAt. 

1864 

2,161 

6-10 

61 

58 

Bolag  b^an  let  October. 

1865 

2,070 

5-57 

44 

40 

1866 

1,424 

3-75 

44 

40 

1867 

1,375 

358 

44 

40 

1868 

1.320 

3-30 

43 

40 

Bad  harvest 

1869 

1,445 

2i6 

43 

40 

Ditto. 

1870 

1,416 

2-52 

43 

40 

Ditto. 

1871 

1,531 

2-67 

43 

40 

1872 

1,681 

2-72 

42 

30 

1873 

1,827 

3-21 

42 

25 

Very  good  harvest. 

1874 

2,234 

3iJ3 

41 

25 

Ditto. 

1875 

2,300 

383 

41 

13 

Ditto. 

In  addition  to  the  licenses  mentioned  above,  there  appear  to  be  9 
which  have  been  granted  for  life  or  in  perpetuity,  and  which  the 
Bolag  has  consequently  been  unable  to  obtain ;  and  there  are 
also  116  licenses  for  the  sale  of  beer  and  porter.     Two  condnsions 
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must  be  drawn  from  these  statistics :  the  one  that  eiuce  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Bolag,  the  ordinary  level  of  dninkenaess  has  been  reduced 
nearly  forty  per  cent.,  and  the  other,  that  the  progrese  made  has  not 
been  continuous,  or  in  recent  years  satiafactory  to  the  promoters  of 
the  experiment.  It  is  important  to  discover  if  possible  the  causes  of 
the  slight  increase  in  drunkenness  since  1870,  concurrent  as  it  is 
with  considerable  further  reduction  in  the  total  number  of  licenses. 
Amongst  them  suggested  are  the  following :  Ist.  The  rise  and 
progress  of  the  practice  of  "  saining,"  which  is  the  clubbing  tt^ther 
of  a  nimiber  of  consumers,  to  purchase  the  minimum  quantity  altoWed 
to  be  sold  wholesale  for  consumption  off  the  premises.  "Within  the 
last  few  months  this  minimum  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  returns  may  follow. 
Snd.  The  extraordinary  harvests  of  the  last  few  years  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  rise  in  wages  equal,  it  is  said,  to  60  per  cent.,  and 
the  expenditure  of  the  working  classes  on  luxuries  has  augmented  in 
consequence.  In  Stockholm  the  same  cause,  untempered  by  the 
existence  of  such  an  organization  as  the  Bolag,  has  produced  a  very 
much  larger  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  drunkenness.  3rd. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  Bolag  has  not  been  quite  successful  in  excluding 
its  managers  from  uU  pecuniary  interest  in  the  sale.  An  allowance 
is  made  to  them  of !)  per  cent,  for  leakage  and  waste,  and  this  being 
in  excess  of  the  real  average,  leaves  a  margin  of  profit  which 
augments  with  the  quantity  sold.  Lastly,  it  is  suggested  by  Baili« 
Lewis,  of  Edinburgh,  who  visited  Sweden  in  1873,  in  order  to 
investigate  the  results  of  the  system,  that  the  profits  derived  by  the 
town  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Bolag  (which  were  £10,604 
in  1871,  and  have  risen  to  £36,973  in  1875)  have  tended  to 
reconcile  the  community  to  the  continued  prosecution,  and  even  to 
the  extension  of  the  traffic  We  are  said  to  have  drunk  ourselves 
out  of  the  Abyssinian  War,  and  in  a  similar  way  the  drinkers  of 
Gothenburg  provide  for  many  of  the  expenses  of  ihe  communi^. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  suggested  that  drinking  becomes 
invested  with  the  character  of  a  public  duty,  and  a  faint  glamour  of 
patriotism  envelops  the  trade  and  all  its  incidents. 

' '  Drink  and  be  mad  then ;  '(as  jour  country  bids : 
OloriouBly  drunk,  obey  the  iioportant  call ! 
Her  cause  demaods  the  assiatance  of  your  diroats. 
Ye  all  can  swallow,  and  ete  asks  no  more." 

This  insinuation  of  indifference  to  the  evil  is,  however,  strenuously 
repelled  by  the  members  of  the  Bolag  and  the  leading  inhabitants  of  * 
the  town,  and  it  appears  that  with  a  view  of  lessening  any  possible 
temptation   to  the  municipal   authorities  to  encourage  the  sale   of 
drink  in  order  to  increase  their  revenue,  the  law  of  1874  has  given 
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two-fiftba  of  all  net  profit  made  in  the  town  hj  the  Bolag  to  tba 
authorities  of  the  ooanty  or  province  for  their  benefit,  and  tiiatof  the 
agricultural  society.  Local  opinion  seeipB  uDanimously  in  favoor  of 
the  eyetem  after  ten  years  experience,  and  similar  organizations  have 
heen  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Bolag  in  several  Norv^jian  and 
Swedish  towns,  while  a  committee  of  the  Town  Council  of  Stodcbobn 
has  just  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  plan  in  the  capital  itself. 

The  standing  difficulty  of  the  friends  of  temperance  in  these 
tx>untries  is  the  excessive  cheapness  of  spirits,  which  are  even  now 
sold  wholesale  at  28.  Hd.  per  gallon,  and  retaU,  by  ihe  glass,  at  the 
rate  of  G».  per  gallcm.  In  Cbristiaiua,  where  the  old  system  of 
letting  the  licenses  to  private  individuals  by  auction  still  prevails, 
the  number  of  cases  of  drunkenness  is  10  per  cent,  of  the  popalatioo, 
or  more  than  double  that  of  the  worst  English  or  Scotch  town,  and 
nearly  three  times  the  rate  in  Gothenburg. 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  said  against  the  Gothenburg  system,  it 
remuns  an  undisputed  fact,  that  under  its  provisions,  and  in  the 
space  of  ten  years,  the  ordinary  level  of  drunkenness  has  been  reduced 
by  two-fifths,  and  the  number  of  houses  for  the  sale  of  spirits  by 
more  than  one-half.  What  proposition  ia  there  before  the  English 
people  from  which  its  most  sanguine  advocates  venture  to  anticipate 
similar  results  within  the  next  generation  ?  Surely  it  is  worth  while, 
in  the  Ught  of  this  remarkable  experience,  to  consider  if  it  be  not 
practicable  to  frame  a  Bill  which  should  at  least  render  it  possible  to 
test,  on  English  soil,  the  principles  which  have  so  generally  com- 
metided  themselves  to  the  Swedish  people.  Such  a  measure  must  of 
'^urse  be  permissive.  Under  a  Conservative  administration  every- 
thing is  permissive  except  the  Income-Tax.  But  town  councils 
might  be  empowered,  after  giving  the  usual  notice,  and  on  paymeat 
of  a  fair  compensation,  based  on  the  average  profits  of  the  last  three 
years,  to  acquire  all  or  any  of  the  licenses  within  its  jurisdiction ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  powers  possessed  by  licensing  justices  and 
licensing  committees  might  be  vested  in  the  councils,  with  an  appeal 
to  the  High  Court  of  Justice  only,  and  subject  to  the  provision  that 
no  new  license  should  be  granted  till  the  proportion  had  been  reduced 
to,  say,  one  in  five  hundred  of  population.  Power  should  also  be 
given  to  the  councils  to  deal  with  any  or  all  of  the  licenses  acquired 
by  them  under  the  Act,  in  any  of  the  following  ways,  viz. :  (a.)  To 
abandon  them  altogether,  (d.)  To  grant  such  licenses  to  the  highest 
bidder,  under  conditions  to  be  fixed  by  the  council,  and  for  a  period 
not  exceediug  three  years,  (c.)  To  carry  on  the  trade  in  the  present 
premises,  or  in  other  premises  rented  or  purchased  for  the  purpose, 
under  the  conduct  of  managers,  with  remuneration  independent 
of  the  amount  of,  or  profits  on,  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  In 
the  two  last  cases  the  amount  received  for  the  sale  of  licensee,  or  as 
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profit  from  the  traffic,  shcnild  be  carried  to  a  License  Fund  to  be 
applied  as  follows : — 

1.  To  pay  interest  on  all  loans  contracted  for  purobase  of  licensee 
or  premises. 

3.  To  create  a  sinking  fund  to  extinguish  loans  in  twenty  years 
irora  date. 

3.  To  pay  all  costs  of  maDagement  and  expenses  of  carrying  out 
the  Act, 

4.  To  buy  up  and  extinguish  Uceoses  till  the  maximum  proportion 
of  one  in  five  hundred  of  the  population  has  been  reached. 

5.  The  surplus,  if  any,  to  be  used,  first  in  securing  the  earlier 
repayment  of  the  loans  contracted  until  these  have  been  entirely 
extinguished,  and  then  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  Education 
rate  and  the  Poor  rate  in  fixed  proportions. 

A  measure  of  this  kind,  allowing  considerable  discretion  to  local 
authorities,  is  certain  to  produce  more  than  one  practical  experiment 
which  will  contribute  usefully  to  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  national 
problem.  It  concedes  the  demand  for  "local  option,"  which  is 
r^idly  becoming  a  sine  qu&  non  of  all  who  desire  licensing  reform, 
and  which  has  been  formally  adopted  by  organizations,  aa  widely 
divergent  in  theirviews  on  other  parts  of  the  subject  as  the  Birming- 
ham Liberal  Association,  and  the  four  thousand  clergy  who  signed 
the  memorial  to  the  bishops,  the  Manchester  Beform  Union,  the 
TJnited  Kingdom  Alliance,  and  the  National  Union  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Intemperance.  It  will  also  minimise  the  organized  hostility 
of  the  publicans  and  the  liquor  interest,  since  it  frankly  recognises 
the  vested  rights  they  have  acquired,  and  will  not  touch  them  with- 
oat  compensation.  This  is  no  unimportant  recommendation  to  those 
who  have  been  forced  to  acknowledge  the  inmiense  political  power 
possessed  by  a  body  which  constitutes  nearly  five  per  cent,  of  the 
electorate,  and  which  can  bring  to  the  poll  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion by  simply  exerting  its  influence  with  that  part  of  the  population 
vrhich  is  least  interested  in  political  questions,  and  most  amenable 
to  the  generous  disregard  of  the  "  score,"  which  at  such  seasons 
accompanies  the  dispensing  of  liquor. 

By  the  plan  proposed  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  licences, 
which  is  almost  universally  admitted  to  be  desirable,  can  be  easily 
efiected,  and  the  operation  would  adjust  itself  from  time  to  time 
according  to  the  advance  in  public  opinion,  and  the  proof  afforded  of 
the  necessity  and  advantage  of  the  diminution. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  in  the  first  instance  any  town  would 
consent  to  abolish  the  sale  altogether,  as  the  cost  would  be  greater 
than  the  ratepayers  would  be  willing  to  endure ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  an  exhaustive  attempt  would  be  made  to  prevent  the  abuse  of 
intoxicants  by  regulating  their  use.  In  the  majority  of  places  the 
XX  2 
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Opportunity  would  be  used  tentatively,  and  the  council  would  only 
extend  its  operations  gradually,  and  in  proportion  to  the  succeM 
already  achieved.  But  in  some  large  towns,  it  may  be  confidently 
anticipated  that  the  enterprise  and  experience  of  the  local  authority 
would  lead  it  boldly  to  assume  the  whole  responsibility,  and  to 
undertake  the  supply  of  liquor,  as  the  supply  of  other  limited 
monopolies — of  gaa  and  water,  for  instance — has  already  been 
assumed.  • 

A  calculation  of  Mr.  Hoyle's,  substantially  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Dudley  Baxter,  gives  the  annual  average  consumption  of  alcoholic 
liquors  at  £3  15s.  per  head  per  annum  of  the  population.  Deducting 
from  this  the  estimated  consumption  of  wine,  beer,  cider,  perry,  &c., 
supplied  by  wholesale  dealers,  and  not  consumed  in  public-houses 
and  beer-shope,  and  the  probable  annual  sale  of  these  houses  may  be 
taken  at  £'2  10s.  per  head  of  the  population. 

The  total  sale  in  Birmingham,  with  a  population  of  360,000, 
would,  at  this  rate,  amount  to  £900,000,  on  which  the  average 
profit  is  estimated  on  good  authority  to  be  20  per  cent.  The  com- 
pensation, at  five  years'  purchase,  would  therefore  be  £900,000,  and 
this  would  be  a  fair  basis  of  calculation.  The  present  market  value 
of  licenses  averages  £500  for  licensed  victuallers  and  £300  for  beer- 
shops,  which  would  give  for  the  whole  of  the  licenses  in  the  town  a 
total  of  about  £650,000.' 

But,  assuming  the  larger  sum  of  £900,000,  and  adding  £300,000 
for  premises,  fixtures,  and  stock,  the  total  capital  would  be  £1,200,000, 
on  which  the  annual  payment  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  at  4  per 
cent,  would  be  £87,750;  and  adding  £20,000  for  tbe  cost  al 
management,  there  would  remain  a  margin  of  £72,260  to  cover  a 
reduction  in  the  consumption.  In  other  words,  the  corporation  would 
have  it  in  their  power  to  reduce  the  number  of  houses  at  once  by  40 
per  cent.,  and  to  submit  to  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  ooneumfK 
tion  without  adding  anything  to  the  burdens  of  the  ratepayers. 

If  this  is  not  enough  it  wiU  he  in  the  power  of  the  ratepayers  to 
make  such  sacrifice  of  their  property  as  they  may  deem  expedient, 
and  no  private  right  or  interest  will  stand  in  their  way.  And  under 
no  circumstances  will  the  council  have  any  interest  in  promoting 
consumption,  since  the  excess  of  profit  will  not  benefit  them  till  tlie 
licences  have  been  reduced  to  about  one-third  of  their  present 
number,  and  till  all  the  loans  have  been  repaid,  and  then  only 
indirectly  by  a  reduction  in  rates  levied  for  an  expenditure  over 
which  they  have  no  control. 

(1)  Frofesaor  Leoni  LeTi,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Statiitical  Societ;,  16lh  Januu;, 

1S72,  etatea  that  (he  Bverage  price  realieed  for  leaae,  goodwill,  and  fiiturea  of  poblih 
hoxues  in  Birmingham  was,  in  ISTO  and  1871,  £S00,  and  for  beeiliouseB  £130.  TIoi 
-would  make  the  total  value  only  £460,000. 
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The  same  results  as  to  the  better  conduct  of  the  houseB,  the 
•ecurity  from  adulteration,  the  absence  of  all  temptation  to  excess, 
vhich  have  obtained  in  Sweden,  woxild  naturally  follow  the  adoption 
of  the  plan  in  this  country. 

The  ordinary  objection  against  the  employment  of  town  councils 
as  licensing  boards,  namely,  that  the  general  interests  of  the  town 
would  be  compromised  in  the  settlement  of  this  burning  question, 
does  not  apply  when  the  decision  is  almost  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  the  publicans,  who  are  in  any  case  fairly  protected  from  pecuoisry 
loss.  A  much  more  serious  objection,  though  a  sentimental  Oite,  is 
that  if  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  council,  all  the  ratepayers 
become  parties  to  a  traffic  which  many  of  them  consider  an  unclean 
thing,  and  regard  with  fierce  indignation ;  but  in  reply  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  responsibility  and  participation  already  exist, 
since  the  State  limits  and  regulates  the  business,  and  draws  an 
immense  revenue  from  its  prosecution.  The  question,  therefore,  is 
not  between  the  assumption  of  a  new  responsibility  and  washing  our 
hands  of  the  whole  matter :  it  is  reduced  to  the  issue  whether  the 
control  already  assumed  shall  be  made  efficacious  and  complete.  Is 
it  too  much  to  ask  from  even  the  most  fanatical  advocates  of  prohi- 
bition that  they  shall  at  any  rate  stand  aside  while  an  experiment  ia 
being  made  which,  if  successful,  will  at  least  save  tiro  drunkards  out 
of  every  five,  and,  if  a.  failure,  will  yet  be  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ment for  securing  still  more  radical  changes  P  The  acceptance  of 
the  plan  may  also  be  commended  to  the  longer  heads  in  the  trade 
itself,  since  it  ia  the  only  one  which  fairly  recognises  their  vested 
interests  ;  and  if  it  be  rejected  it  is  inevitable  that  further  harassing 
restrictions  will  from  time  to  time  be  imposed  upon  them,  and  not  at 
all  impossible  that  licenses  may  be  thrown  open  without  limitation, 
thus  destrojnng  at  a  blow  the  value  which  attaches  to  the  monopoly 
they  now  enjoy. 

The  great  majority  of  the  nation,  which  consists  neither  of  pub- 
licans nor  teetotallers,  and  which  feels  that  the  social  and  physio- 
logical arguments  against  the  moderate  use  of  stimulants  are  not 
altogether  conclusive,  although  the  consequences  of  their  abuse  are 
disastrous  in  the  highest  degree,  would  hail  with  satisfaction  any 
honest  attempt  to  stay  the  plague  of  drunkenness,  and  to  remove  the 
temptation  to  excess  which  woxild  not  unduly  interfere  with  indivi- 
dual liberty,  nor  deprive  the  working  classes  of  the  comfortable 
accofaimodation  and  the  opportunities  of  social  intercourse  which 
they  cannot  obtain  in  their  own  homes  in  crowded  cities.  Parliament 
would  be  relieved  from  the  interminable  discussions  on  the  question 
which  now  occupy  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  pubHc  time,  and 
the  problem  would  be  remitted  for  local  solution  with  fair  promise 
of  complete  aucoeas.  X  Ohambeblain. 
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The  "  Correspondratoe  respecting  the  Attack  of  the  Indian  Expedi- 
tion to  Western  China,  and  the  Murder  of  Mr.  Margary,"  recently 
presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  gives  us  all  the  informatioa 
to  be  obtained  at  present.  More  maj  be  known  later,  and  new 
facts  may  be  brought  to  light  by  the  Commission  despatched  from 
Pekin  to  inquire  into  all  the  circumalances  connected  with  the 
hostile  action  of  the  Chinese  on  the  spot.  Their  mission  is  to 
ascertain  who  were  the  responsible  parties  concerned  in  the  murder 
and  the  subsequent  attack  ;  to  trace  home  both  these  acts  to 
their  instigators  and  perpetrators.  In  the  meantime  there  ia 
enough  revealed  in  this  blue  book  as  to  the  objects  of  the  expedi- 
tion, the  nature  of  the  obstacles  it  encountered,  and  the  subseqaent 
negotiations  with  the  Chinese  Government,  to  supply  us  with  an 
example  both  of  Chinese  policy  and  Western  diplomacy  in  their  lat«st 
development.  The  history  of  the  relations  of  China  with  Foreign 
Powers,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  furnishes  indeed  many  such  chapt^s, 
quite  OS  full  of  instruction  perhaps,  and  conveying  lessons  of  simiUtr 
import ;  but  the  most  recent  experience  is  the  most  interesting,  if 
not  the  best  in  all  other  respects  in  matters  of  international  con- 
cern ;  and  there  is  much  within  the  compass  of  this  last  blue  book 
on  China,  showing  how  neatly  the  questions  treated  touch  our 
interests,  and  bear  upon. the  whole  subject  of  European  diplomacy 
and  Chinese  policy.  Nor  can  our  interests  be  so  entirely  disassoci- 
ated from  those  of  other  Treaty  Powers  as  to  admit  of  their  being 
treated  in  a  separate  and  isolated  manner.  Neither  China  nor  Grreat 
Britain  can  claim  entire  independence  of  action.  The  relations  of 
Western  Powers  with  each  other  and  with  China  render  this  im- 
'  possible,  if  it  were  desirable,  in  the  exclusive  interest  of  one  irre- 
spective of  the  others.  And,  although  the  constant  tendency  is  for 
each  Power,  at  Pekin  as  elsewhere  in  the  East,  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
its  own,  and  not  seldom  with  conflicting  aims  and  interests,  yet  the 
general  consciousness  of  a  certain  soUdariti,  as  opposed  to  Chinese  aims 
and  tendencies,  has  always  hitherto  operated  so  far  as  to  unite  them, 
ostensibly  at  least,  in  what  has  been  called  a  co-operative  policy,  in 
which  such  a  community  of  interests  was  recognised  as  the  basis. 
With  the  evidence  before  us  of  the  consistent  tenacity  of  the  Chinese 
in  following  out  a  wcll-markod  line  of  pohcy  as  regards  European 
Powers,  and  the  inadequacy  of  diplomacy  in  its  usual  forms  to  make 
any  effective  way  in  an  opposite  direction,  no  more  fitting  time  could 
perhaps  be  chosen  for  an  inquiry  into  the  leading  principles  and 
determining  motives  of  a  pohcy  the  characteristics  of  which  are 
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obstnictdTeaesa  and  hostility.  I  believe  they  all  have  reference  to  a 
single  um — isolation:  freedom  from  all  entangling  alliances  with 
Weetem  Powers ;  independence  in  all  that  concerns  their  own  tem- 
toriee  and  dependencies,-  extending  westward  to  Central  Asia,  and 
sonthwardtoBurmahandNepaol;  and,  above  all,  exemption  from  any 
kind  of  interference  by  foreigners,  under  whatever  pretext,  in  their 
internal  affiiirs.  Such  independence  and  entire  isolation  was  a  reality 
in  their  past  history,  when  they  held  sway  over  the  larger  portion 
of  Asia.  After  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Gape,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  it  was  still  a  reality  in  a  practical  sense.  It  is  only 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  steam  and  the  tele- 
graphic wire  have  brought  all  Europe  and  a  new  world  in  the  West 
to  their  doors,  that  it  is  no  longer  a  possibility ;  but  this  truth, 
80  patent  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  only  imperfectly  apprehended 
to  this  day  by  the  Chinese  mind.  There  are  "  grand  secretaries  " 
and  "members  of  the  Great  Council"  at  Pekin,  and  many  more 
officials,  high  and  low,  in  the  remoter  regions  of  that  vast  empire, 
who  know  indeed  that  foreigners  have  invaded  their  coasts,  and 
swarm  in  steamships  to  their  maritime  provinces,  like  locusts  or 
pirates,  with  whose  rulers  China  has  to  her  degradation  been  con- 
strained, under  adverse  circumstances,  to  enter  into  treaties ;  but, 
like  men  persuaded  against  their  will  in  other  countries,  they 
"  retain  the  same  opinion  still,"  as  to  the  impolicy  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing, and  the  absence  of  any  necessity  for  the  perpetuation  of  such 
engagements.  They  believe  there  is  still  power  inherent  in  the  sons 
of  Han  and  the  "  black-haired  race"  to  assert  the  independence,  if 
not  the  old  supremacy,  of  the  Emperor,  and  drive  all  these  foreign 
intruders  into  the  howling  wilderness,  or  that  waste  of  waters  from 
whence  they  came. 

There  may  be  many  to  whom  this  will  seem  incredible,  and  who 
will  hesitate  to  attribute  to  a  nation  so  &r  advanced  in  knowledge 
and  civilisation  as  the  Chinese,  the  prevalence  of  ideas  so  wild  and 
unpractical.  At  best  they  can  only  suppose  they  are  shared  by  a 
few  of  the  less  sane  and  the  uneducated.  Nothing  would  be  easier 
than  to  show  by  the  authentic  utterances  of  mpre  than  one  or  two 
of  these  high  officers  within  the  last  ten  years,  that  such  opinions 
do  actually  and  generally  prevail.  I  will  only  cite  one  instance  here. 
Wo-jen,  a  grand  secretary  of  the  imperial  Kbrary,  and  "senior  pre- 
ceptor "  of  the  youthful  emperor,  in  a  state  paper  of  remonstrance 
oriticising  and  condemning  a  proposal  of  the  Tsungli  Yamin,  or 
Foreign  Office  of  China,  to  found  a  college  and  schools  for  foreign 
studies,  relieves  his  mind  by  declaring  that  he,  in  reference  to  the 
barbarians,  meaning  foreigners,  "  is  continually  wishing  to  eat  their 
flesh  and  sleep  on  their  skin,'  and  thus  to  satisfy  his  long-founded 

(1}  Aqootaticin  from  the  "Spring  and  AntDmn"  of  Oonfodna,  one  of  Uw  olaauoi. 
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hatred."  He  liad  already  stated  that,  in  his  own  view,  "  foreigners 
are  the  enemies  of  China,  and  though  they  apparently  treat  us  on 
amicahle  tenns,  yet  in  their  hearts  they  are  anything  but  friendly, 
being  full  of  every  kind  of  devilish  craft  and  deceit."  Aa  to  his 
opinion  of  the  superior  acquirements  of  foreign  nations,  he  quotes 
with  great  gusto  an  ancient  sage  (Mencius),  who  remarked  that 
"China  instructs  barbarians,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  instruction 
coming  from  barbarians."  True  enough,  when  Mencius  spoke, 
400  B.C. ;  and  all  their  knowledge  of  nations  or  tribes  beyond  their 
boundaries  applied  to  uncivilised  tribes  of  Mongols  and  Tartars 
— he  does  not  see  how  utterly  inapplicable  it  is  to  the  Western 
nations  to  which  he  refers.  He  ends,  on  the  contrary,  by  declaring 
that  the  idea  of  China  adopting  foreign  teachers  is  certainly  to  him 
a  "  very  astounding  project."  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  theee 
are  merely  the  ravings  of  a  crazy  old  man,  blinded  by  bis  hatred  of 
innovation.  Or,  at  most,  of  the  anti-foreign  party  steeped  in 
prejudice,  which  only  represents  a  small  minority  of  retrograde 
tendencies,  such  as  exist  in  all  countries.  As  we  have  our  Tories, 
the  French  their  Legitimists,  and  the  Russians  their  Muscovites, 
opposed  in  many  things  to  the  general  intelligence  and  wishes  of  the 
nation ;  so  the  Chinese  have  their  natiouttl  and  retrograde  party. 
When  he  expreBses,  therefore,  the  greatest  indignation  at  the  phrase 
"amicable  relations"  used  by  the  Tsungli  Yam^n  as  implying  a 
forgetfulness  "  of  the  long  orrear  of  hatred  and  vengeance  yet  un- 
liquidated ; "  it  might  be  amusing  if  merely  the  outbreak  rage  of 
an  official  in  his  dotage,  railing  at  the  degeneracy  of  the  times. 
But  if  such  feelings  are  shared  by  the  common  pec^le,  or  by  the 
bulk  of  the  educated  and  official  classes  more  exclusively,  I  think  it 
must  be  generally  admitted  that  such  official  utterances  have  a 
serious  significance.  X  bdieve  this  to  be  the  truth.  I  believe  it 
will  be  easy  to  show,  by  glancing  at  the  past  history  of  the  nation, 
its  geographical  conditions,  and  the  prevailing  influences  under 
which  they  have  lived  without  change  for  many  centuries — influ- 
ences stereotyped,  bo  to  speak,  in  their  literature,  religion,  and 
philosophy — hosv  natural  it  is  in  them  to  think  and  act  in  this 
war.  But  as  demonstration  from  facts  is  always  more  convincing 
than  deductions  from  general  premiBes :  the  first  step  in  an  inquiry 
into  the  real  foundations  of  Chinese  policy  and  its  aim,  will  be  a 
E^ort  analysis  of  the  official  correspondence  filling  a  hundred  and 
eight  pages  of  this  blue  book,  showing  as  it  does  the  prepress  of 
negotiations  with  the  Chinese  Government,  protracted  over  eight 
months,  and  their  result.  In  it  will  be  found  reiterated  utterances 
of  the  Prince  of  Kung,  the  highest  possible  authority  as  to  their 
foreign  policy.  We  may  thus  have  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  pohcy  they  profess,  with  the  action  taken,  and  draw  our  own 
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conclnsioaa  as  t«  the  degree  of  credibility  attaching  to  the  profes- 
sions of  amity  and  good  faith. 

The  cotrespoDdence  begins  with  a  despatch  dated  March  4th,  1875, 
from  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  Mr.  Wade,  informing  him  that  "  intelU- 
gence  had  reached  the  Indian  Government  from  Mandalay,  that  the 
mission  under  Colonel  Browne  has'been  attacked  and  driven  back 
1>y  an  armed  force,  and  that  Mr.  Margary  and  his  servants  hare 
heen  killed  at  Manwyne.  These  acts  are  understood  to  have  been 
committed  by  the  orders  of  the  Ghineee  governor  of  Momein."  The 
substance  of  this  despatch  was  telegraphed  to  the  Minister  at  Pekin. 
But  before  either  could  reach  him  he  wrote,  under  date  March  13th, 
to  Lord  Derby,  stating  that  he  had  received  on  the  previous  day  a 
telegram  from  the  Viceroy  of  India,  to  the  effect  that  "  the  expedi- 
tion from  Shamo  bad  been  attacked  at  a  place  called  Manwyne, 
which  is  some  way  within  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  that  Mr. 
Margary  had  either  been  killed  in  the  fight  or  subsequently 
murdered,  I  do  not  quite  make  out  which." 

On  the  same  day,  March  12th,  the  correspondence  with  the 
Prince  of  Kung  began  by  our  Minister  sending  "  such  a  statement 
of  the  facts"  as  he  conceived  the  telegram  strictly  to  warrant. 
The  first  reply  of  the  Prince  simply  acknowledges  receipt  with 
implied  regret,  and  states ,  that  the  Yam^n  of  Foreign  Affairs 
communicates  at  once  by  express  to  the  Governor  General  and 
Governor  of  Yunnan,  desiring  them  without  delay  to  order  an 
inquiry  to  be  instituted  and  to  make  report  of  the  result.  This 
was  dated  the  14th  of  March,  to  which  Mr.  Wade  replied  the  next 
day  that,  "  with  all  there  is  on  record  of  like  offences  insufficiently 
atoned  for,  the  mere  intimation  of  an  intention  to  write  express  to  a 
provincial  government  from  which  no  answer  can  be  received  for 
about  six  months,  is  not  very  likely  to  satisfy  Her  Majesty's 
(Jovemment."  The  Prince  answers  on  the  17  th,  that  he  had 
received  the  news  "  with  the  utmost  perturbation,  so  shortly  after  the 
receipt  of  a  congratulatory  note  reporting  Mr.  Margary's  safe  arrival 
in  Burmah."  But,  as  regards  the  implied  reproach  of  insufficient 
action  and  delay,  the  Prince  points  out,  "  what  is  essential,  at  the 
same  time  in  cases  of  this  kind,  is,  that  inquiry  be  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  actual  murderers  as  well  as  of  ascertaining 
&om  the  officials  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  act  has  been  com- 
mitted, which  having  been  done,  rigorous  punishment  can  be 
inflicted,  as  a  warning  for  the  future."  He  then  refers  to  the 
speed  of  two  hundred  miles  per  diem  by  which  his  express  has  been 
forwarded  and  the  orders  conveyed  "to  devise  with  all  promptitude 
the  measures  which  it  is  requisite  should  be  taken."  Having 
disposed  of  this  part  of  the  question  the  Prince,  by  a  very  character- 
istic stroke  of  Chinese  diplomacy,  insinuates  a  damaging  parallel. 
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and  aye  he  will  "never  be  found  to  deal  negligently  -with  so  serums 
a  matter  as  a  case  of  murder ; "  adding,  "  and  indeed,  with  referenoe 
to  another  affair  the  Tsangli  Tam£n  have  already  heretofore  re- 
marked in  a  despatch  addreBsed  to  the  British  Minister  that,  "  if  in 
Qftsea  of  homicide  the  manslayer  he  eet  free  on  a  Terdict  of  not 
gmlty,  it  cannot  be  possible  to  satisfy  the  public  mind." 

This  implied  parallel  between  the  two  cases,  as  the  British 
Minister  loses  no  time  in  pointing  out,  does  not  hold  good,  as  no  parity 
whatever,  but  the  widest  possible  difference  existed.  It  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  adroitness  in  which  the  Chinese  rejoice.  The 
case  referred  to  was  one  in  which  a  British  subject,  an  employ^  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  finding  his  worknlen  violently  interfered 
with  in  their  work  for  the  Chinese  Government,  a  collision  ensued 
in  which  a  shot  £rom  the  foreigner's  pistol,  while  be  was  striking 
one  of  the  Chinese  with  the  batt  of  his  weapon,  occasioned  the 
death  of  another. 

This  preliminary  passage  of  arms  over  certain  demands  for  redress 
were  formulated  by  the  British  Minister.  These  appear  to  have 
been  six  by  the  memorandum  published  as  forwarded  to  the  Tsangli 
Tam^  of  March  19th,  but  in  Mr.  Wade's  telegram  to  the  Earl  of 
Derby  three  only  are  referred  to — let.  JFor  passports  for  the  officers 
oar  Minister  might  desire  to  send  to  Yunnan  to  be  present  at 
whatever  proceedings  should  he  had  in  this  case.  2nd.  For  passports 
that  would  enable  a  second  mission  from  India,  should  the  Viceroy 
see  fit  to  send  one,  to  cross  the  common  frontier  of  China  and  Bormah. 
^rd.  For  an  indemnity  of  150,000  taels. 

By  a  telegram  irom  the  Earl  of  Derby  the  first  two  demands  were 
approved,  and  in  regard  to  the  third  Mr.  Wade  was  informed  that, 
while  confiding  in  his  discretion,  Her  Majesty's  Govemnont  would 
await  farther  explanation  of  his  demand  for  any  indemnity ;  to  whi<^ 
Mr.  Wade,  in  his  despatch  dated  ihe  I4th  of  April,  from  Shanghai, 
replied  that,  while  he  had  made  the  delivery  of  the  passportg  a 
8tne  qua  non,  he  had  not  made  a  sine  qua  iton  of  the  indemnity, 
and  only  "  recommended  "  it.  He  further  odds  that  the  Prince  had 
offered  as  a  favour,  that  portion  of  the  whole  sum  originally  named 
which  he  had  told  his  Lnperial  Highness  was  allotted  to  the  family 
of  Mr.  Margary ;  but  that  he  had  decliued  this  offer,  and  had 
intimated  his  intention  to  abstain  Irom  all  farther  reference  to 
indemnity  until  he  should  receive  instructions  on  the  subject. 

The  demands  actually  made  included  besides  these,  certain  steps  to 
be  taken  to  give  better  effect  to  Article  IV.  of  the  Treaty  of  1858, 
concerning  the  privileges  and  position  of  diplomstio  agents;  to 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  r^pecting  trade,  and  freedom  from  imposts 
over  and  above  the  tariff  duties,  and  the  settlement  of  all  claims 
arising  out  of  the  action  oi  the  officials. 
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In  answer  to  theee  demands,  the  Prince  and  Lis  colleagues  of  the 
YunSn  did  not  &il  to  try  the  strength  of  the  adversary's 
armour.  They  contest  the  right  of  the  British  Qovernment 
to  nominate  officials  to-  be  present  at  the  trial  of  a  Chinese — to 
appoint  anything  like  a  miasion,  or  permanent  officials,  elsewhere 
than  at  the  porta,  for  the  protection  of  trade  or  traders.  The 
"Chinese  GoTermnent"  it  is  emphatically  stated,  "has  never,  by 
the  terms  of  any  enactment  given  sanction  to  trade  carried  on  within 
the  limits  of  a  subject  state."  The  Russian  appointment  of  officiala 
u  reeddente  at  tlrga  and  at  Euldja,  on  the  Mongolian  border 
and  in  Turkestan,  might  have  been  cited  as  seriooBly  contra- 
Tffliing  the  principle  here  so  confidently  asserted.  But  it  is  very 
significant  when  advanced  in  view  of  the  known  object  of  the  British 
to  extend  a  trade  already  established  in  the  tributary  State  of 
Bormah,  across  the  border  into  Yunnan  and  the  South-Westem 
Provinces.  The  first  retddent  Russian  Consul  at  Urga  was  appointed 
nnder  the  provisions  of  a  supplementary  treaty  signed  at  Fekin 
Not.  ^^  of  1860— that  is,  a  few  days  after  the  English  and  French 
forces  arrived,  and  the  capitulation  of  the  capital  which  followed, 
when  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  1858  with  Great  Britain  and 
France  were  exchanged.  The  negotiation  had  no  doubt  been 
pressed  forward  by  the  Russians  when  the  Chinese  Emperor  was 
already  preparing  to  fly  from  his  capital  to  escape  capture,  and  the 
Government  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  another  enemy,  or  provoke 
any  hostile  action  on  their  Mongolian  frontier.  The  distinction  con- 
tended for  by  the  Chinese  between  the  Treaties  entered  into  with 
Busaia  on  the  inland  frontiers,  and  those  with  other  Foreign  Powers, 
can  hardly  be  maintained,  especially  as  against  Great  Britain,  for  it 
&Iso  is  anT^siatic  power  with  a  conterminous  frontier,  marching  witb 
Nepaul,  Tibet,  and  Burmah,  all  tributary  States  or  dependencies  of 
China.  If  it  be  contended  that  this  contact  is  not  with  China  itself, 
but  only  its  dependencies,  the  same  argument  equally  applies  in  the 
case  of  BuBsia ;  for  neither  is  Manchuria  or  Mongolia  a  component 
port  <rf  China  Proper.  But  more  than  this,  as  Mr.  Markham  shows 
in  his  Taluable  work  on  Mr.  Bogle's  mission  to  Tibet  recently 
published,  when  referring  to  this  subjeeot,  M>.  Shishmaroff,  who 
was  the  first  consul  at  Vr^  in  1868,  "  mode  a  rapid  journey  of 
thirteen  days  from  TJrga  to  Uliasutai,  to  conclude  a  trade  conven- 
tion with  the  Chiaese  Amba.'  We  may  well  ask,  therefore,  on 
what  ground  of  international  right  can  China  deny  the  British  all 
access  to  Nepaul  or  Tibet,  conterminous  as  both  these  countries  are  for 
the  greeter  part  of  their  length  with  our  Indian  Empire,  and  enter 
into  a  trade  convention  with  the  Bnssians  for  their  admission? 
Some  yearn  ago  (in  1868-9)  the  French  put  forward  a  claim  ac- 
cordingly to  establish  a  Consul  at  Vrg&,  under  the  most  favoured 
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nation  clause,  as  a  treaty  right,  founded  on  the  concee^on  to  Rue^. 
The  time  seeme  to  have  arrived  whon  ve  should  do  the  same,  vith 
an  extenaion  of  the  principle  &b  to  other  places. 

In  regard  to  the  other  demands  made,  varioue  pleae  were  set  up 
with  more  or  less  plausibility — as  to  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
the  higher  officials  and  heads  of  departments,  the  redress  of  the 
lekin  grievances,  the  whole  system  of  levying  transit  dues  on 
British  trade  inland,  and  finally,  the  payment  of  an  indemnity.  To 
the  first  it  was  objected  that  the  forms  of  etiquette  were  different  in 
the  two  countries,  and  they  were  debarred  at  present  from  altering 
them  (alluding  to  the  minority  apparently) ;  as  to  the  transit  dues, 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  affairs ;  and  with  refer- 
ence to  an  indemnity,  it  was  the  law  of  China,  which  by  treaty 
should  be  applied,  and  any  award  must  be  based  upon  the  value  of 
effects  which  may  have  been  lost. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Chinese  could  find  much  to  support 
them  in  their  resistance  lo  all  the  demands,  except  perhaps  that  for 
the  punishment  of  the  offenders  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Margary  aad  the  attack  on  Colonel  Browne's  party.  On  the 
ground  of  an  act  of  war  having  been  committed,  with  or  without  the 
sanction  or  authority  of  the  Chinese  Government,  it  is  quite  clear 
they  could  rightly  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  officers, 
and  liable,  therefore,  to  make  such  amends  as  might  seem  jost, 
whether  money,  territory,  or  trade  privileges.  It  might  be  open 
to  question  how  tar  it  was  expedient  or  otherwise,  to  include 
diplomatic  privileges,  and  long  litigated  grievances  about  transit 
dues,  and  irregular  levy  of  inland  duties  generally,  among  the 
conditions  of  a  satisfactory  settlement.  But  it  cannot  be  contested 
as  a  principle  of  universal  acceptance  in  the  law  of  nations,  that 
"  when  the  officials  of  a  government  are  shown  to  have  acted  not 
once,  but,  during  a  term  of  years,  repeatedly,  with  treachery  and 
ferocity  towards  the  subjects  of  other  governments,  it  must  rest 
with  the  latter,  if  their  strength  admit,  to  exact  in  a  particular 
instance  of  the  peccant  government,  such  retribution  as  may  at  once 
atone  for  the  past  and  make  the  future  secure."  Now  the  offence 
for  which  satisfaction  had  to  be  claimed,  as  Irom  one  government  to 
another,  by  the  British  Minister,  is  of  the  gravest  character,  and 
within  tho  first  month  was  placed  before  the  Chinese  Foreign  YamSn 
in  the  following  unmistakable  terms : — 

"A  snjall  party  of  British  officers  and  others  entering  Yunnan 
from  Burmah,  mth  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
central  and  provincial,  and  under  passports  furnished  by  the  Tsungli 
Yamen,  has  been  attacked  in  the  subprefecture  of  Momien  by  a 
body  of  Chinese  troops,  sent  against  them,  according  to  the  Chief 
Oommisaioner  of   the  Indian  Government   at  Mandalay,   by   the 
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authorities  of  Momien,  and  one  of  their  number  brutally  murdered." 
TVith  Bucb  a  charge  brought  home,  there  is  nothing  which  the 
British  Minister  has  yet  asked  which  exceeds,  or  in  any  degree 
approaches,  the  limit  of  what  his  government  may  rightly  demand  in 
BBtisfactioQ.  The  particular  concessions  or  compensations  that  may 
most  fitly  or  wisely  be  required,  is  within  those  limits  a  question  of 
expediency  and  policy,  rather  than  of  right  or  justice ;  since  of 
right,  much  more  might  be  exacted  than  the  Chinese  have  as  yet  had 
any  reason  to  apprehend.  How  such  demands  as  have  been  made,  were 
debated  and  evaded ;  with  what  wearisome  and  persistent  iteration 
the  same  arguments  were  again  and  again  brought  forward  as  if  for 
the  first  time,  and  what  endless  delays  were  interposed  on  minor 
points,  even  when  the  principle  seemed  conceded,  is  set  forth  at 
length  in  the  further  ninety  p^es  of  official  correspondence.  These 
must  lie  read  for  those  who  have  never  had  to  deal  with  Chinese 
officials  to  understand  their  perversity  and  their  perseverance  in 
resistance,  even  after  they  see  the  hopelessness  of  averting  conces- 
sion or  defeat.  They  were  told  before  the  end  of  the  first  month  of 
this  correspondence,  that  "every  day's  delay"  was  of  the  most 
serious  coneequence,  and  that  the  presence  of  a  British  officer  at  the 
investigation  had  from  the  first  been  declared  to  be  the  condition 
beyond  all  others  important ;  and  yet  it  was  not  until  October  10 
that  Mr.  "Wade  was  enabled  to  announce  to  Lord  Derby  that  the 
tenor  of  the  Prince's  answers  would  allow  Mr,  Grosvenot  to  start  on 
his  mission  to  Yunnan.  Nor  was  this  result  secured  after  all  the 
six  months  of  discussion  and  negotiation,  until  Mr.  Wade  had  fixed 
the  day  of  his  departure  from  Pekin,  and  with  it  the  interruption  of 
diplomatic  relations. 

What  may  be  the  final  issue,  and  how  far  that  will  correspond 
with  any  hopes  our  Minister  on  the  spot  may  have  formed,  or  the 
efEorts  these  verbal  concessions  have  coat  him,  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  offer  liny  very  definite  opinion  at  this  distance.  But  so  far  as  past 
experience  may  be  taken  for  guidance,  I  should  not  bo  very  sanguine. 
It  may  he  possible  for  Mr.  GJrosvenor  and  his  two  able  interpreters, 
Messrs.  Davenport  and  Baber,  to  satisfy  themselves  so  far  as  to 
prevent  any  really  innocent  men  being  sacrificed,  in  lieu  of  the  real 
perpetnitors  of  Mr.  Margary's  murder  and  that  of  his  servants. 
This  will  be  something  gained.  Whether  the  true  crimijials  will  be 
produced  and  identified  by  satisfactory  witnesses  or  ovidencc  must, 
Z  think,  be  doubtful.  Truth  is  not  usually  extracti^il  either  from 
accuseil  or  witnesses  among  Chinese  without  torture,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  this  mode  of  taking  evidence  would  be  precluded  by  the 
presence  of  British  officials.  Yet  by  Chinese  law  capital  punishment 
cannot  l»e  inflicted,  except  upon  the  confession  of  the  accused,  or 
such  o\'erwhelnung  evidence  of  guilt  as  could  hardly  be  obtained  in 
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aaj  case  nnlesa  the  ciinunal  were  taken  red-handed  in  the  com- 
miseion  of  a  crime.  In  all  probability  theae  formed  part  of  a 
mob  of  disorderly  trained  bands  and  roughs  of  the  dangerous 
classes,  coTertly  instigated  by  those  in  authority  to  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  Englishman  and  his  Chinese  followers.  It  will  be 
still  more  difficult  to  bring  home  to  those  in  authority,  who  were 
most  likely  the  authors  of  the  mischief,  and  the  most  guilty,  thcu- 
participation  in  the  crime.  I  do  not  think  we  are  justified,  as  at 
present  advised,  in  believing  these  acted  under  any  positiTe  instroc- 
tions  to  slay  the  members  of  the  mission,  on  either  side  of  the 
border.  I  think  it  much  more  probable  that  they  erred  by  ezoesa 
<^  zeal,  thinking  to  deserve  well  of  those  higher  placed,  whose 
wishes  for  the  feilure  of  the  expedition  they  either  knew  or  anti- 
eipated,  in  preventing  Margary'a  return  and  Colonel  Browne's 
advance  across  the  Chinese  frontiers.  If  such  should  be  the  tme 
history  of  the  affair,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  even  Chinese 
authorities  will  voluntarily  sacrifice  their  over-zealous  agenta.  Of 
course  if  Li-ssa-ta-ye  or  bis  nephew  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  to 
have  either  led  the  troops  or  sanctioned  the  attack  on  Colonel 
Browne's  party,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  their 
degradation  and  banishment.  But  the  Chinese  empire  is  so  vast, 
and  Chinese  subterfuges  so  ingenious  and  constant,  that  I  shoold 
not  myself  feel  much  faith  as  to  the  reality  of  any  sentence  on  snob 
offenders,  or  its  perman^it  effects,  which  stopped  short  of  execution 
in  the  presence  of  trustworthy  witnesses. 

So  much  for  justice.  As  regards  other  demands  for  satisfacticai 
and  atonement,  we  may,  I  hope,  be  more  sure  of  substantial  redress. 
The  indemnity  in  money  to  any  amount  claimed  will  of  course  be 
paid.  But  unless  it  be  raised  in  the  shape  of  a  fine,  actaallv 
levied  on  the  town  or  district  in  which  the  crime  was  perpetrated, 
and  thus  act  as  a  deterrent  in  future  against  like  acts,  by  giving  the 
inhabitants  of  every  town  a  direct  interest  in  preventing  mob 
violence  and  massacres,  the  gain  may  be  a  loss  in  otiier  respects.  If 
paid  by  the  Government,  and  out  of  the  Chinese  Treasury,  it  will 
look  too  much  like  blood-money,  and  a  price  voluntarily  accepted  for 
British  lives,  which  it  should  be  our  policy  to  show  no  mon^ 
could  0(mipensate  for  in  our  estimation.  The  improvement  of  our 
status  and  diplomatic  position  in  Pekin,  the  establishment  of  a  trade 
across  the  Burmah-Chinese  borders,  in  Tunnan,  under  well-con- 
sidered regulations,  and  the  removal  of  taxing  grievances  in  the 
interior  by  reason  of  duties  levied  irregularly  or  in  excess,  would 
form  the  best  and  most  substantial  compensation  we  could  demand, 
and  if  these  can  be  secured  much  would  be  gained. 

But  I  would  go  further,  since  I  think  Her  Majesty's  Government 
might  justly  insist  at  the  same  time  on  the  removal  of  all  restrictions 
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barring  access  to  the  tributary  states  of  Nepaul  and  Tibet  irom  onr 
In<lian  territories.  In  the  interest  of  Bntisb  trade'  these  would  be 
the  conditions  I  should  be  glad  to  see  enforced,  as  the  fitting  atone- 
meat  for  an  act  of  war,  and  a  deed  of  singular  atrocity.  The  most 
difficult  of  attainment  will,  probably,  bo  any  effective  exemption 
from  the  lekin  and  other  surtaxes  on  foreign  trade  in  the  interior, 
because  these  arise  not  so  much  from  wrongs  perpetrated  by  the 
wiU  of  the  central  government,  as  from  abuses  inherent  in  their 
provincial  administration.  In  the  matter  of  fiscal  adnunistra* 
tion,  nothing  can  well  be  worse,  or  lees  under  control  even  of  the 
high  provincial  authorities.  Where  taxes  are  farmed  out,  and  no 
barrier  or  custom-house  establishments  are  adequately  paid,  extortion 
and  bribery,  witli  all  the  parasite  evils  attending,  are  the  necessary 
concomitants.  These  conditions  cannot  be  altered  by  any  law  or 
edict  from  Fekin.  To  stop  such  abuses  and  irregularities,  diere 
must  be  a  radical  reform  of  the  whole  fiscal  administration  of  the 
empire,  and  this  must  begin  by  apportioning  proper  salaries  to  all 
the  empioyii,  from  the  Viceroy  to  the  inferior  officials  and  police 
runnel's.  Where  is  this  to  begin,  and  where  is  the  money  to 
come  from  ?  It  would  require  about  the  same  kind  of  revolution 
in  fiscal  affairs  and  budgets,  as  we  may  hardly  imagine  if  in  this 
small  group  of  islands,  smaller  than  any  one  of  tiie  eighteen  provinces 
of  China,  and  with  fewer  inhabitants,  it  was  suddenly  determined 
by  act  of  parliament  that  all  the  unpaid  services  rendered  by  munici- 
palities, vestries,  poor-law  guardians,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  should 
be  adequately  paid  according  to  the  market  value  of  time  and  labour 
and  qualifications.  What  would  be  simply  impracticable  here,  would 
be  a  thousand  times  more  impossible  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  looked 
at  in  a  merely  financial  point  of  view.  In  this  generation,  at  least, 
it  would  be  still  impossible,  apart  from  financial  difficulties,  from  the 
want  of  a  class  of  officials  with  any  honest  repugnance  to  bribes  or 
corruption,  and  a  similar  want  of  public  opinion  to  attach  reprobation 
to  such  practices.  In  the  absence  of  any  adeqiutte  payment  for 
eerrices  to  the  State,  the  exacting  of  illegal  fees  and  bribes  has 
come  to  be  considered  as  a  necessary  condition  of  public  employ- 
ment. It  was  so  once  in  England,  and  is  so  still  at  this  day 
in  many  countries  of  the  Western  world.  How  the  British  Minister 
proposes,  therefore,  to  effect  his  reforms  in  the  collection  of  inland 
taxes,  OS  they  affect  British  <  trade,  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  ap- 
peared  to  me,  after  a  long  and  earnest  study  of  the  question  in 
all  its  bearings  some  years  ago,  that  the  only  hope  lay  in  an 
arrangement  by  which  all  inland  duties  of  any  kind  should  be 
prohibited  on  foreign  goods — the  great  bulk  of  which  are  readily 
recognisable  without  the  necessity  of  any  certificate  of  origin — the 
Chinese  revenue  being  of  course  compensated  to  the  amount  of  the 
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transit  dues  fixed  by  treaty,  by  these  being  collected  on  entry  at  the 
maritinie  customs.  On  this  baas  clauses  were  introduced  into  the 
Convention  of  1869,  but  the  merchauts,  I  am  aft^d,  allowed  their 
distrust  of  the  Chinese  to  override  all  other  considerations,  and 
refused  their  assent  to  it  even  as  an  experiment.  There  was,  how- 
ever, another  difficulty  to  which  my  successor,  warned  possibly  by 
this  past  experience,  alludes  in  one  of  his  despatches  to  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  subsequently  to  the  consul  at  Shanghai,  where  he 
reminds  the  mercantile  community  of  what,  he  says,  he  found  there 
waa  "  a  constant  tendency  to  forget,"  namely,  "  that  with  a  trade 
regulated  by  provisions  common  to  all  the  treaties,  it  is  not  com- 
potent  for  the  British  Minister,  any  more  than  for  the  Minister  of 
any  other  Treaty  Power,  single-handed  to  negotiate  any  conditions 
that  will  modify  the  existent  treaty  provisions ;  or,  more  exactly,  to 
n^otiate  conditions  that  will  be  operative."  And  be  concludes, 
with  perfect  truth,  that  "unlessit  had  formally  accepted  the  changes 
agreed  to,  any  one  Power,  no  matter  how  insufficient  its  share  of  the 
China  trade,  would  in  most  instances  be  able  to  neutralise  the  efilect 
of  any  new  provision,  though  assented  to,  it  might  be,  by  all  the 
Powers  most  interested  in  trade."  It  is  true,  also,  beyond  dispute 
or  question,  as  he  observes  to  the  Consul,  that  "  foreign  trade  in 
China  is  a  common  property,  changes  in  the  regulation  of  which,  to 
be  cflFective,  must  have  been  accepted  by  all  alike."  WheUier  any 
improvement,  under  the  circumstances,  may  be  found  possible, 
ren^ains  to  be  seen,  but  what  he  has  striven  to  obtain  in  this  direc- 
tion, is  plainly  stated  to  be  "  a  formal  engagement  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  Government  that  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation  of  foreign  trade,  whether  at  the  consular  ports  or 
beyond  their  limits,  and  that  a  Report  should  be  prepared  on  which, 
were  it  found  otherwise  impossible  to  rectify  practices  at  present 
objected  to,  modification  of  existent  conditions  might  be  nego- 
tiated." 

In  closing  this  last  blue  hook  on  China,  it  is  impossible,  after  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  whole  of  the  correspondence,  not  to  bo 
impressed  with  the  evidence  borne  on  every  page  almost,  that  the 
Chinese  Government  have  abated  nothing  of  their  traditional  averse- 
ness  to  any  movement  by  which  they  may  be  committed  to  greater 
freedom  of  intercourse,  or  more  open  declaration  of  treaty  obligations. 
Hence  the  frequent  violation  of  these  by  provincial  authorities  and 
the  people ;  and  among  other  evils,  as  our  Minister  wrote  to  the 
Prince,  the  attitude  forced  upon  a  Foreign  Power  when  a  difference 
arises,  of  one  which  feels,  that,  without  intimidation  or  a  resort  to 
force,  it  has  hut  a  &int  chance  of  obtaining  any  redress.  Its 
exclosiveness,  as  strong  as  ever,  and  its  refusal  to  draw  near  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  is  undoubtedly  a  ctoistant  source  of  danger.     'We 
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can  only  hope  this  truth  Tras  at  last  dawning  on  the  Prince  of  Kung 
towarde  the  close  of  the  correspondence,  when,  in  a  memorial  of  the 
Taangli  Tam^n  to  the  throne,  proposing  intercourse  between  the 
heads  of  departments  and  other  high  officers,  with  foreign  Ministers 
and  diplomatic  missions  to  foreign  states,  they  observe  that  "their 
minds  must  have  free  access  to  each  other  before  angry  coUisions 
between  them  can  be  prevented-"  If  wa  can  hope,  with  Sir  Thomas 
Wade,  that  these  negotiations  may  mark  the  commencement  of  a 
"  new  era  in  foroign  relations  with  China,"  the  lives  that  have  been 
lost  will  not  have  been  sacrificed  wholly  in  vain,  and  the  efforts  it 
haa  cost  to  obtain  even  initiatory  steps  and  a  promise  of  redress  will 
have  been  well  bestowed.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  only  too 
evident  that  the  pres^it  state  of  our  relations  with  China  is  eminently 
unsatisfactory.  Western  diplomacy  is  at  a  sore  disadvantage  in 
coping  with  the  fixity  of  purpose  and  immobility  of  Chinese  policy. 
The  ability  and  energy  displayed  in  the  one  is  of  little  avail  in  an 
«ncoimter  with  the  passive  resistance  of  the  other.  To  overcome 
this  more  is  needed,  and  that  more  resolves  itself  into  active  force 
and  war.  Thrice  in  less  than  thirty  years  we  have  been  driven  to 
this  extremity,  and  no  year  passes  without  this  danger  being  incurred 
hy  reason  of  illegalities  and  acts  of  violence  for  which  the  Chinese 
Government  must  be  held  responsible.  In  no  case  has  fUll  and 
prompt  redress  ever  been  obtained,  or  any  show  of  sach  redress 
without  prolonged  contention  and  evasive  measures,  such  as  the  pre- 
sent blue  book  gives  only  too  &ir  an  example  of  in  both  directions. 
In  no  case  has  any  practical  result  been  attained,  without  intimidation, 
if  not  a  commencement  of  execution,  by  the  aid  of  our  naval  forces. 

It  is  no  question  here  of  the  amount  of  ability  shown  by  our 
present  Minister  at  Pekin  iu  the  conduct  of  these  harassing  and 
still  unterminated  negotiations.  As  I  have  already  said  in  a  former 
article.  Sir  Thomas  Wade  has  brought  to  his  task  exceptional 
advantages,  some  of  which  are  peculiarly  his  own.  Not  only  a  long 
ffitperience  in  the  country  has  given  him  great  knowledge  of  Chinese 
nature  and  the  character  of  the  people  he  has  bad  to  deal  with, 
but  the  still  more  rare  acquaintance  with  their  literature  and 
classics  in  the  original,  in  addition  to  a  command  of  their  lan- 
guage in  speaking.  The  approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment, 
and  the  honours  bestowed  in  token  of  it,  sufficiently  attest  the 
value  of  his  services  and  fitness  for  the  high  post  he  fills. 
And  yet  the  practical  conclusion  remains,  that  all  these  efforts 
of  diplomacy  are  unequal  to  the  task  of  placing  our  relations 
with  China  on  any  satisfactory  footing  of  permanence  and  recipro- 
city. For  diplomacy  pure  and  simple,  there  is  in  truth  no 
field  at  Pekin.  No  power  of  reasoning,  or  force  of  argument,  ever 
yet  stirred  by  a  hair's  breadth  the  fixed  resolve  of  Chinese  officials, 
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when  foreign  interesta  were  mvolved,  to  exhaust  every  means  of 
obstruction  and  resistance  their  position  would  allow  before  they 
yielded.  It  is  beating  the  air  to  talk  to  them  of  treaty  rights  and 
obligations,  the  claims  of  justice,  or  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to 
them,  as  to  ns,  by  a  more  progressive  and  liberal  policy.  The  tiro 
in  such  work  is  at  first  charmed  with  the  courtesy  and  patience 
shown  in  listening  to  what  he  hopes  may  prove  convincing  argu- 
ments. They  are  even  met,  in  reply,  with  a  certain  show  of 
appreciative  intelligence  and  willingness  to  be  convinced  or  better 
informed.  When,  however,  many  such  interviews,  and  iatenninable 
correspondence  in  further  elucidation,  have  exhausted  the  subject, 
and  the  timo  has  arrived  for  action  or  some  definite  result,  the 
disillusion  quickly  follows.  Perhaps  at  a  finJ  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  settlement,  and  there  is  nothing  more  apparently  to  be 
said  on  either  sido,  his  proposal  to  settle  the  terms  of  agreement  is 
met  by  a  request  in  the  blandest  accents,  and  with  perfectly 
unmoved  countenance,  to  explain  what  it  is  that  is  wanted,  as  he  is 
ready  to  hear!  All  that  has  passed  in  weeks  of  discussion  and 
correspondence  is  as  though  it  had  never  been.  It  is  simply  ignored, 
and  the  whole  argument,  on  which  days  or  weeks  have  been  con- 
sumed, has  to  be  begun  de  noeo — or  atmndoned  as  hopeless.  "What 
can  diplomacy  avail  against  such  adversaries  ?  A  foreign  repre- 
sentative may  weary  of  this  system  of  passive  resistance  SJid  inertia, 
but  the  Chinese  official -comes  up  smiling  day  after  day,  and  never 
tires  or  gives  in,  unless  he  sees  behind  the  last  word  some- 
thing more  tangible  than  words,  and  'less  easily  resisted  than 
arguments.  Until  that  hour  arrives,  it  is  only  another  version 
of  the  fable  of  the  wolf  learning  to  read,  who  could  make  nothing 
out  of  the  letters,  however  they  were  put  before  him,  but  "  lamb." 
To  the  Chinese  official,  nothing  which  foreign  lips  can  say  ever 
leaves  any  other  impression  upon  him  than  "  China,"  with  its  tra- 
ditional hatred  of  all  that  is  either  new  or  foreign. 

Discouraging  as  this  may  seem,  and  embarrassing  as  it  certainly  is, 
there  is  nothing  very  surprising  in  their  fixity  of  ideas  and  purpose, 
and  it  is  not  without  a  parallel  in  other  countries.  In  nearly  all, 
and  certainly  in  all  old  countries  with  a  history  and  traditions,  there 
is  a  party  which  resists  on  principle  and  conscientiously,  innovation 
and  progress  of  every  kind.  Both  are  hateful  to  them,  by  habits, 
tastes,  and  associations.  The  words  sound  like  a  tocsin  in  their  ears, 
ominous  of  evil,  if  not  of  ruin  and  anarchy,  with  all  their  accom- 
paniments of  spoliation,  disorder  and  violence.  We  have  been 
lately  i-eminded  that  in  our  own  land  there  is  a  party  of  resistance, 
which  even  after  such  grave  lessons  as  the  Catholic  Emancipation, 
the  Reform  Act,  and  the  Hcpeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  with  a  host  of 
other  liberal  measures,  continue  opposed  on  principle  to  every  chonge 
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or  considerable  innovation.  The  Anti-Foreign  Party  in  China  ia 
only  an  exaggerated  form  of  the  same  phenomenon,  only  they  are  in  a 
majority  instead  of  being,  as  with  us,  a  comparatively  small  minority 
of  the  nation.  They  have  the  country  with  them,  and  not  only  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  the  popular  voice,  but  all  the  literati,  that 
is,  the  educated  classes.  What  can  diplomacy  do  against  such  a 
compact  and  determined  opposition  at  the  iurthest  extremity  of  Asia, 
neaily  one-third  of  vhich  is  under  their  rale,  and  peopled  by  some 
300,000,000  of  subjects  welded  together  into  one  nation  by  identity 
of  origin  and  langoage,  still  more  by  traditions,  cuatoms,  and 
religion  ? 

I  have  in  a  former  article,  traced  or  rather  glanced  at,  some  of 
the  most  distinctive  features  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  wide 
region  under  Chinese  rule,  and  the  past  history  of  the  race,  from 
an  early  period,  as  abiding  and  permanent  influences.  I  may  now 
therefore,  though  still  more  briefly  and  rapidly,  ask  attention  to  the 
main  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  both  combined. 

China  within  the  Great  Wall  represents  the  central  nucleus  of 
imiflcation  and  civilisation  to  which  all  the  Tartar  and  Mongol 
tribes  in  successive  descents  from  the  hyperborean  r^ons  of  Siberia 
and  the  Mongol  steppes  and  deserts  east  and  west  have  gravitated 
as  by  a  natural  law,  there  to  be  transformed  from  nomads  into 
citizens,  and  from  pastoral  tribes  into  agriculturists  and  traders, 
exchanging  their  tents  foi;  walled  towns,  and  becoming  members  of 
a  law-governed  State.  The  absorbent  and  assimilating  power  of  the 
Chinese,  ever  since  the  fusing  process  of  amal^mation  began  and  led 
to  the  unification  of  tribal  sections,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  their  history.  Dynasties  have  changed,  Chinese,  Mongol 
and  Tartar  have  succeeded  each  other,  sometimes  in  quiet  succession, 
but  the  process  of  conversion  into  Chinese  has  been  continuous  and 
certain.  They  had  at  last  evidently  nothing  to  fear  from  the  invasion 
of  the  hardy  and  fierce  nomads,  everywhere  pressing  on  their 
borders,  b^ond  the  momentary  waste  and  disturbance  of  established 
rule. 

Another  and  not  less  remarkable  feature  ia  to  be  noted  in  this 
connection.  The  Chinese  as  a  race,  or  a  nation,  by  their  superior 
civilisation  and  great  numbers,  have  always  asserted  and  maintained 
that  kind  of  dominion  and  authority  which  the  higher  and  more 
perfect  organizations  throughout  nature,  and  in  animal  life  more 
especially,  never  fail  to  exercise,  conscionaly  or  otherwise.  Thus  it 
baa  followed,  again  as  by  a  natural  law,  that  over  the  nomads  and  less 
civilised  hordes  occupying  the  vast  regions  beyond  their  borders,  as 
far  as  the  Himalayas  and  Central  Asia,  they  have  exercised  a  con- 
trolling power,  and  more  or  less  absolute  dominion.  By  force, 
when  needed,  they  have  unfailingly  asserted  their  supremacy.  Kuth- 
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less  and  unsparing  in  its  application  as  Tartar  or  Mongol  ever 
devised,  the  Eleutbs  and  Tourgouths,  tlie  fonner  once  the  moet 
powerful  tril)ea  in  Central  Asia,  were  all  but  exterminated,  and 
the  remnants  driven  utterly  away.  It  is  true  that  after  having 
entirely  subjected  or  driven  away  those  who  make  any  resistance, 
they  are  willing  to  offer  acceptable  terras  to  all  who  remain,  and 
even  to  wile  some  of  their  former  enemies  back  to  their  native 
steppes,  as  in  the  memorable  case  of  the  banished  tribe  of  Tour- 
gouths,  invited  by  the  Emperor  Eienlung  in  1772  to  return  irom 
Russian  sway  to  their  ancient  poesesdons.  In  this  their  policy  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Romans,  "  Parcere  subjectis  et  debellare 
superbos."  The  punishments  they  inflict  are  barbarous  and  hor- 
rible. They  not  only  exterminate  whole  tribes,  but  break  victims 
of  their  vengeance  on  the  wheel,  quarter  or  tear  them  asunder 
by  wild  horses,  boil  their  feet,  and  perpetrate  every  kind  of 
torture.  But  to  the  peaceably  disposed  they  adopt  a  wise  policy  of 
conciliation  to  induce  them  to  settle,  by  placing  military  colonies — 
troops  in  large  numbers  with  their  families — at  all  important  points, 
and  providing  slave  labour  by  sending  criminals  to  till  the  soil  in 
servitude.  The  Mongols  thus  find  a  demand  for  their  cattle  asd 
other  produce,  and  are  gradually  induced  to  become  stationary,  to 
meet  it  and  reap  the  profits.  Thus  partly  by  force,  but  also  by 
bribes  and  example,  they  bring  all  tribes  under  their  rule.  So  in 
Songaria  we  find  mixed  together  Eleuths  with  a  tribe  of  Tourgouths, 
and  remnants  of  the  Songares,  together  with  Mongols,  Manchus  and 
Chinese  troops — settlers  and  convicts  all  mingled  together,  and  in 
peaceful  relations.  In  proof  of  the.  success  of  this  profound  and 
astute  policy,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  the  comparative  security 
of  traffic  and  caravans  on  the  line  of  road  across  the  desert  from 
the  pass  of  Kiajni  to  Hami  and  Urumtsi ;  for  ages  the  line  of  internal 
communication  between  the  West  of  China  and  the  regions  lying 
around  and  in  the  basins  of  the  Yarkand  river  and  the  Caspian,  in 
contrast  to  the  hazards,  and  robberies,  and  poverty  met  on  the  great 
roads  in  Bokhara,  and  the  regions  south  and  west  of  the  Belur-Tag. 
This  was  equally  remarkable  in  the  days  of  the  Mongol  dynasty, 
under  Kublai  Khan,  as  it  is  now  under  a  more  feeble  rule,  and  after 
a  long  series  of  insurrections  and  disastrous  foreign  wars.  One  other 
characteristic  must  not  be  overlooked.  By  policy  and  the  adroit 
adoption  of  a  prevailing  religious  element,  they  have  always  been 
able  io  employ  in  their  conquests  beyond  the  Wall,  as  tributaries  or 
subjects,  all  the  Tartar  and  Mongol  tribes.  Thus  aided,  they  have 
ruled  supreme  over  Mongolia,  Ili,  all  the  vast  region  lying  on  each 
side  of  the  Celestial  Mountains,  including  a  tract  nearly  as  large  as 
Mongolia,  of  which,  until  recently.  Eastern  Turkestan  formed  the 
southern  circuit  between  the  Gobi  and  Caspian  deserts,  and  reaching 
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as  &r  as  the  Hinda  Kueli,  leading  down  to  tlie  valley  of  the  Indus. 
All  tliis  belonged  to  Ili,  and  was  goyemed  fi-om  Pekin,  and  may 
be  BO  again  in  a  very  short  time,  if  no  foreign  iuterrention  arreet 
the  progress  of  the  Clunese  arms. 

The  large  town  of  Kashgar,  situated  at  the  north-western  angle 
of  the  southern  division  on  the  Yarkand  river,  is  the  centre  of 
several  converging  roads,  including  the  great  caravan  route  from 
China  through  Kucha,  which  terminates  there  ;  and  the  trade  con- 
centrated here  makes  it  the  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  Central 
Asia,  where  Russians,  Tibetans,  Afghans,  Sikhs,  and  representatives 
&Dm  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire  and  the  valley  of  the  Caspian 
are  to  be  found.  Some  of  this  trade  and  activity  since  the  rebellion 
of  1865  has  been  transferred  to  Yarkand,  which  has  since  become 
the  capital,  and  is  now  occupied  as  the  seat  of  government  of  Yacoob 
Beg,  or  the  Atalih-Gazi,  as  the  ruler  de  facto  is  now  more  usually 
styled.  From  these  facts,  what  is  the  most  obvious  and  important 
inference  P  Is  it  not  that  the  Chinese,  as  a  nation,  have  for  a  long 
succession  of  ages  shown  themselves  not  only  greatly  superior  to 
all  surrounding  nationalities,  however  grouped,  but  to  possess  an 
absolute  superiority  in  the  art  of  governing.  They  first  succeeded 
in  blending  under  one  form  of  government  all  the  raw  and  dis- 
cordant elements,  given  to  division  and  internecine  wars  within 
the  eighteen  provinces,  and  have  ever  since  maintained  a  dominat- 
ing power  and  influence.  Over  thousands  of  square  miles,  and  vast 
regions  of  desert,  steppe  and  mountain,  to  the  very  centre  of  Asia, 
and  far  into  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  and  even  south  of  the 
Himalayas,  in  Xepaul,  Bhutan  and  Tibet,  as  against  Eastern  States, 
they  are  and  always  have  been  irresistible ;  and,  by  the  extent 
of  their  dominions,  the  numbers  and  industry  of  their  popula- 
tion, and  the  traditions  and  framework  of  their  government,  they 
must  be  regarded  as  supreme  in  Eastern  Asia — ^the  one  great  power 
which  coanterbalances  Russia,  and  marches  with  it  into  the  central 
lines  of  communication  on  the  borders  of  Bokhara  and  Ehiva.  Russia, 
at  Urga  and  Kuldja,  is  in  close  contact  on  two  of  the  great  trade 
routes  leading  from  the  west  into  China.  Yarkand  would  give  that 
Power  the  gates  which  lead  direct  into  the  western  provinces  and  the 
southern  line  of  trade,  also  which  passes  through  Tibet  to  Lhasea  and 
Batang  and  the  borders  of  Szechuen,  the  richest  of  all  the  eighteen 
provinces.  That  China  should  desire  to  regain  this  key  to  their 
middle  kingdom,  and  the  best  lacked  of  their  tributary  states,  Tibet, 
while  Russia  might  find  her  advantage  in  preventing  it,  is  too  self- 
evident  to  escape  notice.  Quite  recently,  a  telegram  from  the 
Itussiau  correspondent  of  the  TimeB  informed  us  that — 

"A  commercial  caravan,  accompanied  bf  a  Cossack  escort  and  a  scientiflc 
expedition,  is  about  to  leave  the  Busao-Siberian  Province  of  Semipalatinak  to 
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proceed  ix>  Western  Obina  by  tbe  new  route  £rom  Sainan  to  Lan  Tchn,  on  the 
Tellow  Biver,  explored  by  Colonel  Sosnoyaki.  The  nev  route  is  2.000  yersts 
ahoiter  than  the  Kiachta  road,  and  perfectly  practicable  for  vehicles." 

And  still  more  recent  telegrams  speak  of  the  Bussisn  Qovemment 
having  assigned  a  csonsiderable  sum  for  the  survey  of  the  Orenbni^ 
Tashjtend  Railway,  which  is  to  begin  at  once. 

The  SemipalatLDBk  route  is  to  strike,  in  a  direct  line  ^om  it,  the 
great  caravan  route  already  described,  midway  at  Kami,  across  the 
desert  of  Crobi  at  its  narrowest  port,  and  enter  China  through 
the  western  portal  or  the  Kiayu  Pass.  If  they  have  the  permission 
of  the  Chinese  Government  to  avail  themselves  of  this  road  through 
the  western  pass,  instead  of  stopping  short  at  Kiachta  and  Urga,  as 
heretofore,  then  the  whole  of  the  relations  of  Russia  and  China  are 
undergoing  a  momentous  change  in  practice  and  principle ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  on  what  plea  they  can  oppose  our  right  to  pursue  the 
caravan  routes  which  lead  into  Tibet  from  Sikhim  and  Nepaul  and 
Asmm,  or  into  Yunnan  from  Burmah.  Apartfromthe  "most  favoured 
nation  clause  "  in  all  the  treaties  of  Western  Powers  with  China — 
ours  among  the  rest-— which  they  have  hitherto  contended  had  only 
reference  to  maritime  commerce  and  the  ports  on  the  coast,  there  can 
be  no  plausible  ground  for  denying  to  us,  with  territories  touching 
Nepaul  and  Tibet,  what  is  granted  to  Russia  with  its  conterminous 
borders.  If  force  is  allowed  to  prevail  in  the  ono  case,  their  weakness 
cannot  be  allowed  to  justify  the  estahlishment  of  an  injurious  in- 
equality as  between  two  great  Western  Powers  in  matters  of  tm^e.  If 
a  Russian  consul  may  be  established  at  Urga,  within  the  Chinese 
western  border,  we  may  equally  claim  the  right  to  appoint  a  consul  to 
reside  at  Shasa  or  Batang.  It  is  very  natural  that  Russia  should  desire 
on  outlet  for  Western  Siberia  and  its  products  by  the  most  direct 
road  to  China,  where  imlimited  markets  and  river  transit  arc  avail- 
able. But  it  is  no  less  natural  that  we  should  claim  an  equal  right 
of  transit  through  Nepaul  into  Central  Asia  and  its  markets,  or  to 
Tibet  by  Sikhim,  or  the  Mishmi  valley,  for  our  Assam  tea  and 
other  Indian  products,  or  from  British  Burmah  to  Yunnan  across 
the  tributary  states,  hy  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  apd  exchange.  The 
time  has,  in  fact,  arrived  when  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  China  to 
maintain  its  traditional  policy  of  isolation,  even  within  the  partial 
limits  of  maritime  commerce.  Both  Russia  and  Great  Britain, 
equally  great  as  eastern  and  western  powers,  are  now  conterminous 
states  with  China,  and  we  are  not  to  be  denied  the  same  free  access 
for  our  trade  from  the  land  side,  as  we,  in  common  with  Russia, 
have  secured  from  the  sea.  The  next  great  turning-point  in  the 
relations  of  China  with  the  Treaty  Powers  must  be  this — and  it  is 
close  at  hand,  despite  the  undisguised  repugnance  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  Pekin  to  yield  consent.     In  a  strategic  point  of  view  China 
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may  still  desire  to  recover  Eastern  Turkestan,  and  liold  in  possession 
the  great  central  meeting  of  caravan  routes  at  Yarkand,  between  the 
oast  and  the  west, — between  the  Chinese  provinces  and  Western  Asia, 
by  which,  in  centuries  past,  before  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round 
the  Cape,  nearly  all  the  wealth  of  India  and  China  which  found  its 
way  to  Europe  was  carried.  It  has  hitherto  been  the  policy  of  Bussiau 
governments  to  obtain  exclusive  possession  and  a  monopoly  of  these 
trade  routes  between  the  west  of  China  and  Central  Asia.  But  it  is 
neither  consbtent  with  our  interests  as  a  great  commercial  nation  nor 
as  an  Eastern  power  and  rulers  of  India,  to  submit  to  this  restrictive 
and  monopolising  spirit.  A  policy  founded  upon  a  principle  of 
monopoly  and  exclusion  is,  under  such  circumstances,  one  of  hostility; 
nearly  as  much  as  overt  acts  of  war  directed  against  the  rights  enjoyed 
in  common  by  the  law  of  nations.  And  the  only  condition  on  which 
Russia,  China,  and  Groat  Britain  can  maintain  in  contiguous  terri- 
tories relations  of  amity,  is  one  of  reciprocity  and  equality  in  all  that 
concerns  the  interests  of  trade,  the  very  basis  of  which  is  free 
access  for  peaceable  intercourse  and  exchange  of  products.  If 
Russia  and  China  will  admit  this,  there  need  be,  and  there  should 
be,  no  risk  of  collision  or  cause  of  enmity.  Any  rivalry  or  conflict 
of  interests  as  regards  the  development  of  trade  need  not  take 
other  form  than  it  does  in  Europe,  where  the  well-»mderstood  advan- 
tages of  an  exchange  of  products,  more  than  counterbalance  any 
prejudice  that  may  result  from  competition  and  the  absence  of  a 
monopoly. 

But  all  the  more  recent  information  from  Russia  and  China,  aa  to 
the  aim  and  intentions  of  their  respective  Governments,  gives  little 
hope  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  will  so  understand  the  common 
interest  of  all,  if  left  to  themselves.  The  last  returns  of  Russian 
trade  show  a  steady  decrease  throughout  Central  Asia  in  the  con- 
sumption of  Russian  woollens  and  other  manufactured  produce ;  and 
the  telegraphic  news  of  fresh  efforts  to  push  on  their  lines  of  com- 
munication and  obtain  new  outlets  and  centres  of  trade  in  Turkestan 
and  Western  China  sufficiently  indicates  a  fixed  policy.  The  two 
latest  announcements  published  by  the  Russian  Telegraphic  Agency 
are  beyond  all  others  significant.  The  first,  under  date  April  6th, 
tells  us  that  "the  Emperor  has  just  authorised  a  survey  of  the 
railway  which  is  to  cross  Central  Asia  by  Ekaterinburg  and  Tash- 
kent for  a  length  of  2,000  kilometres.  This  line  will  join  at 
Ekaterinburg  the  Siberian  line  ofNijni  Troumene,  confirmed  last 
December.  According  to  the  plans  of  Colonel  Bogdano\'itch,  the 
survey  greatly  increases  the  importance  of  the  Siberian  line."  The 
object  is  plainly  to  open  a  more  direct  line  of  trade  and  communi- 
cation between  Western  Siberia  and  the  Western  Provinces  of  China, 
linking  it  into  the  railroad  system  proceeding  from  Novogorod  and 
Semipalatinsk  either  projected  or  completed. 
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Bat  a  still  more  significaut  and  important  telegram  appeared  of 
the  lOth  April,  T^hicli  solves  all  doubt  as  to  the  part  Russia  has 
determined  to  take  in  the  approaching  struggle  between  the  Atalih 
Gazi  (Yacoob  Beg)  at  Yarkand,  in  Eastern  Turkestan,  and  the 
Chinese  forces  now  en  route  for  the  recovery  of  the  revolted  province : — 

"The  BuBBian  Colonel  Sosnovski,  during  hie  recent  journey  in  the  Mongol 
Provincea  of  Western  China,  engaged  in  the  name  of  hia  QoTemment  to  supply 
20,000  ponds  of  wheat  to  the  Chinese  troops  stationed  in  those  parts.  The  com, 
which  ia  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Chinese  Government,  will  be  sent  from  Semi- 
palatinak  to  Gutschen.  As  it  was  the  want  of  food  which  prevented  the 
Chinese  in  t^iose  parte  from  operating  against  Takoob  Beg  of  Kashgar, 
the  provisions  received  &om  Busoa  will  enable  them  to  resume  opetations  in 
Dsungary." 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  importance  of  this  step.  Bj 
making  common  cause  with  the  Chinese,  they  will  in  all  probability 
ensure  the  defeat  of  Yacoob  Beg  with  his  Mahommedan  following. 
And  such  defeat,  not  only  meana  the  re-conquest  and  entire  subjection 
of  what  is  popularly  known  as  Eastern  Turkestan — with  the  de/acto 
ruler  of  which  we  have  entered  into  relations  of  amity  and  commerce 
at  no  small  cost — but  tbe  extermination  of  the  Mussulman  popula- 
tion and  the  closing  of  all  tbe  frontier  to  British  trade.  These  are 
grave  results,  the  effects  of  which  are  likely  to  extend  much  beyond 
the  immediate  boundaries  of  Turkestan.  Russia  thus  hopes  to  secure 
the  uncontested  monopoly  of  the  whole  trade  of  Central  Asia  £rom 
Bokhara  and  Yarkand  to  Batang,  and  into  tbe  rich  provinces  of 
Western  China,  at  comparatively  little  cost  by  a  stroke  of  policy. 
Whereas,  had  she  sided  with  Yacoob  Beg,  Tiirkestan  might  indeed 
have  been  secured,  but  the  gates  of  China  on  tbe  Western  Provinces 
and  all  access  to  them  would  have  been  firmly  closed.  Russia  and 
China,  the  one  occupying  the  northern  half  of  Asia,  and  the  other 
an  equally  large  portion  to  tbe  South  and  East  nearly,  may  now^ 
join  hands  together  and  do  what  seemeth  good  to  them.  Those 
who  dwell  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  £asbgar  and  Yarkand,  can 
scarcely  congratulate  themselves  like  the  sons  of  Eorah  that  "Mercy 
and  Truth  are  met  together,  Righteousness  and  Peace  have  kissed 
each  other."  It  must  soon  become  to  them  as  apparent  as  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  that  over  the  whole  of  Asia,  Korth  and  East  of  the 
Himalayas,  there  is  no  power  to  gainsay  what  both  may  agree  upon. 
If  they  can  only  be  in  accord,  with  a  common  feeling  ofexclusiveness 
and  hostility  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  a  compact  may  he  made.  It  is 
possible  that  Chinese  rulers  may  see  in  a  Russian  alliance  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  a  solid  basis  for  resistance  to  other  powers. 
They  may  believe  that  the  danger  of  such  a  compact  with  one  so 
near  and  powerful  will  be  less,  and  life  more  tolerable,  than  imder  s 
fiollow  truce  with  many,  and  a  perpetool  menace  of  rupture. 

RUTHEBI'OUD    AloXK. 
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CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS— A  STUDY  IN  SOCIOLOGY. 

Some  philosophers  hold  that  whatever  we  feel  in  our  conscience  to 
be  right,  is  right.  Others  assert  that  the  course  of  action  to  be 
approved  is  evidently  that  which  leads  to  the  greatest  balance  of 
pleasure  over  pain.  In  casting  np  this  credit  and  debit  account,  we 
may  properly  include  not  only  the  pleaanree  and  pains  of  all 
mankind,  but  those  of  the  lower  animals,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
estimated  and  compared  with  human  feelings.  However  these 
fundamental  questions  of  moral  science  may  be  settled,  it  is  curious 
to  reflect  how  little  the  two  standards  of  right  do  as  a  matter  of  fact 
correspond.  In  a  great  many  instances  which  might  be  pointed  ont, 
public  sentiment  condemns  and  rigorously  represses  one  particular 
form  of  hurtful  action,  while  it  condones  or  approves  deeds  of  a 
parallel  nature  equally  against  the  greatest-happiness  principle. 
Prevailing  moral  sentiments  seem  to  be  founded  on  no  nice  appre- 
ciation of  comparative  evil  and  comparative  good. 

It  has  often  struck  me  that  the  English  i)eople  are  under  some 
misapprehensionB  about  their  national  virtues.  Long  ago  they 
abolished  public  lotteries,  and  a  lottery  wheel  is  now  considered  a 
wicked  and  demoralising  thing,  except  in  its  rather  ominous  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  works  of  art.  But  though  lottery  wheels 
are  abolished,  they  tolerate  the  existence  of  a  betting  ^stem  as 
demoralising  as  any  lotteries  which  ever  were  held.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  laws  against  betting  in  public,  which  save  the  national 
conscience  in  some  degree ;  but  every  one  is  aware  that  the  dation 
deliberately  ignores  the  existence  of  betting  rings  among  its  own 
aristocratic  governors,  and  does  not  make  earnest  efiTorts  to  suppress 
the  practice. 

The  English  feel  their  superior  virtue,  again,  in  the  matter  of 
slavery.  They  set  the  world  the  example  of  abolishing  this  odious 
thing ;  the  very  name  of  slavery  cannot  be  endured  in  England. 
"Wben  it  became  known  that  certain  South  Sea  Islanders  were  being 
kidnapped  occasionally,  and  carried  into  some  sort  of  slavery  in 
Queensland,  the  Government  took  prompt  and  effectual  measures 
against  this  abominable  practice ;  but  when  it  was  stated  that  the 
Australian  aborigines  in  the  north  of  Queensland  were  being  shot 
like  kangaroos,  or  poisoned  wholesale  by  strychnine,  one  solitary 
member  of  parliament  went  so  far  as  to  ask  the  Government  whether 
this  was  true.  The  Government  replied  that  they  did  not  know, 
but  would  make  inquiries,  and  nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  the 
matter  to  the  present  day.     Accounts  which  I  have  heard  of  the 
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proceedings  in  the  border  districts  of  Queensland  are  simply  dreadfoL 
These  accounts  may  or  may  not  he  true,'  and  I  should  not  like  to 
vouch  for  them ;  hut  the  point  is  that  English  society,  though  it  runs 
wild  ahout  surrendering  a  fugitive  slave,  has  never  cared  even  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  scores  of  the  Australian  natives  are  shot 
like  kangaroos,  or  poisoned  hy  strychnine  like  the  native  dogs. 

The  most  remarkable,  however,  of  all  such  cases  of  disproportionate 
moral  sentiment  is  found  in  the  case  of  cruelty  to  animals.  In  this 
respect,  again,  tho  English  are  pre-eminently  a  virtuoiis  people. 
Less  advanced  or,  it  may  be,  degenerate  nations  still  indulge  in 
sitvage  sport-s  like  hull-fighting.  I  remember  that  a  kind  of  thrill 
-of  horror  went  through  the  newspapers  when  it  was  once  reported 
that  the  Empress  Eugenie  had  attended  a  buU-fight.  Long  ago  the 
English  abolished  such  a  brutal  practice  as  hull-haiting,  which  is 
now  only  a  matter  of  history.  It  is  pleasing  to  hear  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  success  with  which  the  poHce  everywhere  follow  the 
tracks  of  cock-fighters.  A  party  of  men  cannot  meet  on  the  most 
secluded  moor  in  the  country,  but  the  force  are  down  upon  them 
before  many  "  mains  "  have  been  fought.  The  praiseworthy  efforts 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  are 
unceasing.  A  man  ties  crackers  to  the  tail  of  a  pigeon  to  make  it 
fly  better.  Ho  is  marched  before  a  magistrate  and  fined.  An 
ingenious  menagcric-keepcr  makes  hyaenas  jump  through  a  blazing 
ring.  The  bench  denounce  the  gross  cruelty,  it  having  been  given 
in  evidence  that  hyatnas  are  much  afraid  of  fire ;  but  they  ultimately 
discharge  the  accused,  on  the  ground  that  hyaenas  are  not  domesti- 
cated animals.  Within  the-last  few  days  a  man  has  been  fined  for 
taming  a  horse  by  electricity.  Again,  it  is  thought  a  very  cruel 
thing  to  bait  rabbits  or  other  animals  in  an  enclosed  space,  and 
every  now  and  then  a  beerhouse-keeper  suffers  under  the  Act  against 
this  cruel  practice ;  hut,  curiously  enough,  if  you  only  let  the 
animals  have  u  run  in  an  open  space  before  they  are  killed  by  the 
doga,  this  is  not  cruel,  being  called  coursing  as  contrasted  to  baitinij. 
That  is  to  say,  if  you  let  an  animal  ondure  the  fear  of  death  for  a 
-  short  time,  and  exhaust  itself  in  vain  efforts  to  escape,  and  then  give 
it  the  actual  pains  of  death,  there  is  no  cruelty. 

But  I  need  hardly  go  on  at  any  great  length  to  show  that  the 
sentiments  of  the  public  in  respect  of  cruelty  to  animals  are  simply 

(1)  Since  mitiiig  the  ubore  I  have  foual  thut  thosa  BtaUmonta  are  to  a  gnmt  extant 
oonGrmeil  in  a  wurk  jiiat  published  upon  Qucenaland,  called  "Thu  Queen  of  tbe 
Colonics."  A  squatler  destroyed  s  whole  tribe  of  blacka  by  giving  them  a  bag  of  flour 
l>oiBoned  by  etrfchniiie.  Thia  crime  Ib  comparable  with  that  of  ThomiussD.  No 
attempt  was  niade  (o  punish  bim.  Another  cose,  in  which  two  blacks  ucro  intention- 
ally poisoned  hy  strychnine,  is  also  mentioned.  Tbe  shooting  and  poisoning  of  nativci 
is  Baid  to  have  ceasod  ia  the  last  few  years ;  but  ought  we  to  be  satisGod  by  I'ague  and 
unsupported  oasortiona  in  a  matter  of  thia  kind  ? 
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in  a  chaotic  state.  There  is  no  approximation  whatever  to  ihe 
utilitarian  standard.  An  abnost  infinite  amount  of  needless  pain  is 
infiicted  upon  the  lower  animals  every  day,  and  yet,  because  it  is 
done  in  a  familiar  form,  the  inspectors  of  the  Society  pass  it  over,  and 
indeed  the  laws  take  no  cognizance  of  it.  Sportsmen  and  ratcatchers 
ruthlessly  leave  wounded  animals  to  die  slowly  and  in  torture.  But 
if  men  tie  crackers  to  the  tails  of  pigeons,  the  fact  of  their  conviction 
is  telegraphed  to  every  daily  newspaper  in  the  country,  and  appears 
under  the  sensational  heading,  "  A  New  Phase  of  Cruelty." 

By  far  the  most  irrationj  of  moral  sensations,  however,  is  that 


It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
imously  been  shocked  by  the 
;ety  for  the  Abolition  of  Vivisec- 


excited  by  the  revelations  of  vivisectio 
that  the  public  have  almost  unanir 
details  of  experiments  which  the  Socie 

tion  hare  taken  care  to  make  widely  known.  That  a  number  of 
medical  men  should  have  met  at  Norwich,  and  coolly  stood  by  to 
witness  M.  Magnan  cut  open  the  thighs  of  two  dogs,  and  inject 
alcohol  and  absinthe  therein,  drove  many  people  almost  wild  witb 
indignation.  When,  in  1873,  the  authors  of  the  "  Handbook  of  the 
Physiological  Laboratory "  published  their  unlucky  volume,  and 
disclosed  the  secrets  of  the  vivisection  table,  a  part  of  the  public 
seemed  to  become  almost  inarticulate  with  rage,  that  such  things 
should  be  uUowed  in  a  Christian  and  an  English  country. 

Words  of  sufficient  strength  seem  to  be  wanting  to  express  the 
feelings  of  anti-vivisectionists.  Hellish,  monstrous,  abominable, 
horrid,  horrible,  devilish,  diabolical,  demoniacal,  ghastly,  sinful, 
wicked,  detestable,  viUanous,  atrocious,  nameless,  infamous — such  are 
a  few  of  the  adjectives  most  commonly  applied  to  the  practice,  and  it 
seems  difficult  to  suggest  stronger  ones.  Yet,  from  the  way  in 
which  the  writers  pile  up  the  agony,  they  evidently  think  their 
language  inadequate  to  the  occasion.  I  noticed  one  letter,  occupy- 
ing half  a  column  of  small  print,  in  a  London  evening  paper,  which 
might  be  described  as  one  continnoos  yell  of  indignation  from 
beginning  to  end.  Mr.  George  Duckett,  of  the  Society  for  the 
Abolition  of  Vivisection,  probably  gave  a  form  to  the  suppressed 
feelings  of  onany,  when  he  described  vivisection  as  hellish,  horrid, 
and  monstrous,  as  "  an  abomination  imported  from  the  Continent," 
and  as  "going  hand  in  hand  with  Atheism."' 

It  is  noticeable  that  not  a  few  of  the  eminent  men  who  have 
practised  vivisection,  or  are  immediately  interested  in  its  results, 
«xpre8s  almost  equally  strong  feelings.  Mr.  Darwin,  when  asked 
what  he  would  think  of  trying  a  painful  experiment  without 
amosthetics,  when  it  could  be  done  as  well  with  them,  rcpliod 
emphatically,  "It  deserves  detestation  and  abhorrence."  (Question 
4,672.)  Dr.  Sharpey,  referring  to  one  of  Majendie's  experiments, 
(1)  Itoport  of  the  KoTal  Commuaion  on  Vivisection,  p.  326. 
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which  he  had  witnessed  in  his  youth,  described  it  as  "  his  (amons,  it 
might  rather  have  been  called  infamous,"  experiment  (QuestioQ 
474).  Other  less  eminent  witnesses  spoke  almost  in  a  similar  tone 
of  practices  in  which  they  were  themselves  deeply  interested. 

I  hope  that  I  should  be  one  of  the  last  to  deny  that  it  is  hdHsh, 
and  infamous,  and  detestable,  and  so  forth,  to  inflict  needless  pain  on 
the  lower  animals.  But  I  wish  to  ask,  If  so,  why  does  society,  and 
English  society  especially,  go  on  permitting  the  perpetration  of 
hellish  atrocities,  on  a  most  gigantic  scale,  in  their  very  midst  ? 
Why  does  it  allow  practices  of  this  hellish  description  to  be  faahion- 
able  amusements  of  the  upper  classes,  patronised  by  royalty,  pur- 
chased at  vast  cost,  commented  on  by  all  the  daily  press,  and  by 
a  number  of  special  journals,  as  if  these  amusements  were  more 
important  to  humanity  than  all  science  and  art  put  tt^ether  P  Can 
anybody  deny  that  what  is  known  as  "  sport,"  or  as  the  "  noble 
science,"  including  hunting,  coursing,  deer- stalking,  shooting,  battne- 
shooting,  pigeon-shooting,  and  angling,  is,  from  beginning  to  end, 
mere  diversion  founded  on  the  needless  sufferings  of  the  lower 
animals.  On  what  sociological  or  psychological  grounds  can  we 
explain  the  fact  that  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  pain  inflicted 
for  the  lofty  purpose  of  i\irthering  science  and  relieving  the  ills  pf 
mortality  should  excite  such  intense  feelings  of  disgust,  while  the 
infliction  of  almost  infinitely  greater  amounts  of  pain  in  mere  trivial 
amusement  seems  to  excite  no  corresponding  feeling  at  all  ?  Why  is 
the  country  agitated  with  disgust  at  the  report  of  a  cock-fight,  or  a 
combat  between  a  man  and  a  dog,  or  the  electrifying  of  a  horee, 
while  the  newspapers  send  their  special  correspondents  to  India  to 
describe  the  achievements  of  our  future  emperor  in  sticking  pigs  P 

It  might  seem  indispensable,  in  treating  a  question  of  this  sort,  to 
lay  down  some  clear  definition,  showing  what  is  cruelty  and  what  is 
not ;  but  any  attempt  to  reconcile  popular  sentiments  with  a  single 
definition  of  the  term  will  utterly  faiL  To  inflict  pain  for  the 
pleasure  of  inflicting  it,  is  unquestionable  and  malignant  cruelty. 
To  inflict  pain  negligently,  and  without  any  adequate  motive,  as 
when  a  butcher,  habituated  to  the  slaughtering  of  animals,  pays 
little  regard  to  the  shortening  of  their  last  agonies,  is  also  crueL 
But  it  would  not  seem  that  the  infliction  of  pain  is  always  regarded 
as  a  necessary  ingredient  of  cruelty,  A  large  part  of  the  public 
strongly  condemns  the  practice  of  pigeon-shooting  as  a  cruel  and 
brutal  amusement.  But  a  bird  when  fairly  shot  dies  instantaneously, 
without  time  to  feel  pain,  and  when  the  business  is  properly  con- 
ducted no  bird  need  be  left  in  pain  for  more  than  a  very  brief  time. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  in  shooting  wild  birds 
and  rabbits,  a  large  proportion  of  the  animals  are  painfully  wounded, 
and  yet  escape  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sportsman.     Wyndham,  in  « 
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remaikable  speecb  whicli  lie  made  ia  &yoiiT  of  bull-baiting,  asserted 
that  in  shooting  there  were  ten  birds  wounded  for  one  bird  killed. 
I  should  think,  or  at  least  hope,  that  this  is  an  immense  exaggera- 
tioa ;  in  the  absence  of  any  data  I  will  assome  that,  for  ten  birds  or 
labbits  killed  outright,  there  is  only  one  painiully  wounded.  Now 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  number  of  birds  and  rabbits  shot 
mmually  in  this  kingdom  is  less  than  thirty  millions,  and  we 
arrive  at  the  fearful  result  that,  to  say  the  least,  three  million 
animals  are  painfully  mangled  yearly,  partly  to  supply  food, 
but  mainly  to  afford  ftmusement  to  the  wealthy.  Let  us  grant, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  only  half  of  these  animals  could  be 
taken  painlessly  by  neta.  Then  we  must  allow  that  a  million  and 
a  half  wounded  animals  suffer  agonies  for  the  mere  diversion  of 
our  sporting  classes.  Strange  to  say,  this  enormous  infliction  of 
needless  pain  is  seldom  thought  cruel.  True  sport  is  held  to  be  a 
wholesome  manly  exercise.  Pigeon-shooting  is  cruel,  although  the 
animals  die  speedily  and  oertainly.  Kabbit-shooting  is  not  cruel, 
apparently  because  the  poor  wounded  animals  which  escape  die  a 
lingering  death  out  of  sight. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  sportsman  doos  nothing  more  than  the 
laws  of  nature  authorise.  He  procures  food  by  the  most  direct 
process,  and  kills  animals  in  a  rapid  painless  way.  But  this  does 
not  at  all  hold  good  of  all  sporting.  From  my  own  observation 
I  can  affirm  that  many  sportsmen  acquire  a  taste  for  the  simple 
wanton  destruction  of  life  apart  from  all  ulterior  purposes.  ProTided 
an  animal  will  onjy  make  a  good  moving  target  they  want  to  shoot 
it.  They  will  do  this  at  sea,  in  woods,  and  inaccessible  places  where 
there  is  no  possibility  of  recovering  the  animals,  or  of  putting  them 
out  of  pain  if  badly  wounded.  In  Norway  and  Australia  I  have 
frequently  seen  the  sporting  instinct  of  the  English  develop  itself  in 
freedom,  and  I  can  only  conclude  that  "  sport "  is  synonymous  with 
the  love  of  the  clever  destruction  of  living  things. 

We  should  not  speak  of  sportsmen  as  if  they  were  all  exactly 
alike,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  would  hate  to  leave 
an  animal  in  pain  when  they  could  help  it ;  but  not  so  in  every 
case.  I  have  had  narrated  to  me  the  proceedings  of  a  highly' 
aristocratio  party,  engaged  in  the  fashionable  amusement  of  battue- 
shooting.  A  wounded  bird  fdl  near  to  a  group  of  country  people, 
who  were  looking  on  at  their  superiors.  The  poor  bird  lay  writhing 
in  agony  on  the  ground,  and  a  bystander  almost  instinctively 
stepped  forward  to  put  it  out  of  pain.  He  received  such  a  rating 
from  some  of  the  aristocratio  party  for  his  impertinence  as  he  has  not 
forgotten  to  the  present  day,  nor  is  likely  to  forget. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  acquit  women,  especially  women  of 
distinction  and  fashion,  of  indirect  participation  in  most  extensive 
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acta  of  cruelty.  I  do  not  lay  so  much  weight  as  some  do  upon 
their  atteadance  at  pigeon-shootiBg  matches.  Many  a  fine  lady 
would  turn  sick  at  the  notion  of  eeeing  a  chicken  slaughtered  for 
her  civil  tahle,  who  would  ait  hy  and  compliment  men  on  their  akiU 
in  riddling  pigeons  and  dovee.  There  are  fine  distinctions  in  matters 
of  this  sort.  But  what  I  chiefly  refer  to  Is  the  irresistible  tendency 
of  women  to  ornament  their  hata  and  bontiets  with  the  wings  of  bird^ 
.We  speak  of  being  "  as  happy  as  a  bird,"  yet  all  over  the  world  a, 
shocking  destruction  of  the  most  happy  and  beautiful  little  creatures 
which  exist  is  occasioned  by  the  vanity  of  women,  and  especially  by 
those  who  may  pretend  to  be  the  most  educated  and  sensitiTe. 
There  are  women,  who  seem  to  become  hysterical  at  the  very  name  of 
vivisection.  Has  it  occurred  to  them  that  hy  doing  away  with  the 
use  of  birds'  wings  and  feathers  they  wonld  preyent  the  lingering 
painful  deaths,  not  simply  of  scores,  or  hundreds,  or  thousands,  bat 
'  of  millions  of  sensitive  animals  P  We  should  always  remember  that 
for  each  hundred  birds  shot,  killed,  and  secured,  there  are  toi, 
twenty,  or  perhaps  more,  which  lie  &tally  wounded  for  hours  or 
even  days. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  cruelty,  I  confess  that  a  dis- 
agreeable troth  ia  perpetually  forced  upon  my  mind,  namely,  that 
the  amusements  of  the  lower  classes  are  readily  denounced  as  crael, 
while  the  sports  of  the  squire  and  the  aristocrat  are  held  up  as 
noble,  though  involving  far  more  pain  to  animals.  At  one  time 
there  were  local  by-laws  of  manors,  providing  that  no  bull  should 
be  killed  before  it  hod  been  baited  for  the  amnBement  of  the  people. 
But  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  the  manorial  system 
had  quite  broken  down,  it  was  discovered  that  huU-baiting  was  a 
brutal  and  demoralizing  exhibition,  and  it  was  forthwith  repressed. 
Yet  to  the  present  day  it  is  thought  a  fins  thing  to  turn  out  a  stag 
and  chase  it  for  hours  in  mortal  agony,  afterwards  caging  it  up  for 
another  run.  Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  revolting  account  in  the 
papers  of  the  way  in  which  some  Yorkshire  squires  had  similarly 
conducted  a  beaver  hunt,  if  I  recollect  aright.  Yet  when  we  come 
to  think  about  it,  I  do  not  know  that,  except  in  being  unusual,  there 
is  anything  worse  in  such  hunts  than  in  ordinary  fox-hunting — 
"  the  noble  science,"  aa  it  is  called.  What,  I  should  like  to  know, 
is  there  noble  in  it,  except  that  many  "  noblemen  "  pursue  it  P  A 
score  or  two  of  strong  men,  mounted  on  the  fleetest  horses,  with  a 
pack  of  highly  trained  hounds,  pursue  one  wretched  little  palpitating 
animal.  It  is  true  that  Professor  Newman,  in  his  recent  interesting 
article  on  Cruelty,  endeavours  to  show  very  ingeniously  that  hunted 
animals  do  not  suffer  much,  the  physical  exertion  banishing  the 
anguish  of  fear.  Swift  animals,  he  considers,  are  made  to  run.  The 
real  dread  of  death,  ho  thinks,  is  felt  when  we  sit  in  ambush  and 
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hear  our  enemies,  as  Idomeneus  in  Homer  sold,  compaBsiog  our 
death.  But  surely  the  hunted  fox  must  suffer  this  too  when  he 
gets  into  cover,  and  hears  the  dogs  snuffing  around  him,  or  when  he 
runs  to  earth  and  has  to  be  dug  oat.  I  am  told,  too,  that  a  hunted 
animal,  supposing  him  to  escape  death,  suffers  very  severely  from 
cramp  in  the  over-strained  muscles.  I  see  nothing  in  fox-hunting 
to  render  it  otherwise  than  highly  cruel,  except  that  it  is  "  nohle." 
I  fear,  too,  that  the  principal  difference  to  bo  drawn  between  coursing 
and  baiting,  is  that  the  latter  is  the  form  of  sport  most  likely  to  fall 
within  the  means  of  the  lower  classes. 

From  these  and  many  other  instances,  which  will  readily  suggest 
themselves,  wo  may  learn  that  the  popular  notions  of  cruelty  depend 
in  a  comparatively  shght  degree  upon  the  real  amount  of  pain 
inflicted.  The  attitude  of  mind  of  the  inflicter,  the  circumstances 
of  the  infliction,  the  degree  or  way  in  which  the  pain  is  made  mani- 
fest, and  especially  the  frequency  with  which  the  act  has  been  done 
in  past  times,  or  the  social  grade  of  those  by  whom  it  is  usually 
done,  are  all  taken  into  account. 

Cruelty  is,  in  fact,  a  highly  complex  notion,  involving  several 
distinct  elements  involved  t<^ether  in  a  moat  subtle  manner.  It  is 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  new  sciences  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology — 
with  the  guidance,  in  short,  of  Mr.  Spencer  or  Mr.  Tylor — that  we 
can  attempt  to  explain  the  apparent  inconsistencies  which  meet  us 
on  every  side  in  moral  and  social  questions  of  this  kind.  But  we 
may  perhaps  classify  the  elements  of  cruelty  under  four  principal 
heads,  as  follows : — 

Firstly,  the  actual  physical  pain  inflicted. 

Secondly,  the  motive  ur  purpose  of  inflicting  the  pain,  or  rather  of 
performing  the  action  which  produces  pain. 

Thirdly,  the  degree  in  which  the  action  in  question  is  habitual 
and  familiar. 

Fourthly,  the  manner  in  which  the  pain  is  expressed  and  the 
circumstances  of  its  infliction  impressed  npon  the  imagination. 

Wo  might  call  these  elements  of  cruelty  respectively,  the  physical, 
the  moral,  the  sociological,  and  the  psychological  elements.  Different 
acts  of  cruelty  involve  these  elements  in  the  most  various  proportions. 
When  hyenas  were  made  to  jump  through  blazing  hoops,  this  was 
at  once  pronounced  to  be  gross  cruelty,  because  it  conflicted  with  our 
notions  of  what  is  habitual  and  recognised.  When  a  man  was 
prosecuted  in  Scotland  for  barbarously  beating  some  sporting  dogs 
in  the  process  of  training  them,  the  sheriff  held  that  this  was  not 
cruelty,  because  you  could  not  have  sporting  dogs  without  training 
them.  Here  the  element  of  habit  comes  in  palpably.  Sportiugdogs 
are  required  for  man's  amusement,  and  the  leaping  hyscnas  were  also 
employed  to  amuse  visitors  to  the  menagerie.     What  then  is  the 
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difference,  escept  in  tte  familiarity  of  the  amueement,  unless  indeed 
we  remember  that  sporting  dogs  are  chiefly  wanted  by  the  aristo- 
cratic classes  ? 

The  country  is  ehocked  now  to  hear  that  horses  have  been  occa- 
sionally tamed  by  electricity  in  Yorkshire.  Here  the  sociological 
element  is  again  predominant.  Horses  may  be  tamud  by  any  of  the 
methods  approved  by  onr  forefathers,  though  there  is  no  proof  that 
they  are  lebs  painful ;  but  the  notion  of  using  an  electric  shock  for 
the  purpose  has  given  a  moral  shock  to  the  country.  In  the  same 
way  WQ  may  explain  the  grotesqueness  of  the  proposal  made  in  that 
remarkable  work,  "  The  TJnseen  TJniverse,"  to  punish  criminals  by 
the  electric  battery.  You  may  starve  a  criminal,  shut  him  up  in  a 
dark  cell,  or  tear  his  back  with  the  cat,  but  you  must  not  do  any- 
thing which  conflicts  so  much  with  our  notions  of  the  proper  and 
habitual  as  to  call  in  the  aid  of  science.  It  may  be  that  electricity 
would  give  the  most  deterrent  effect  with  the  least  permanent  injury; 
but  it  would  still  be  cruel  on  the  sociological  ground. 

The  psychological  element  in  cruelty  has  regard  to  the  d^ree  in 
which  the  pain  of  the  animal  is  made  apparent  to  the  spectator,  and 
foToed  upon  his  imagination.  There  is  a  curious  instance  to  this 
effect  in  the  life  of  William  Roacoe,'  who  tells  us  that  in  early  life 
he  spent  many  hours  in  strolling  along  the  shore  of  the  Mersey,  or 
in  fishing.  But  on  one  occasion,  as  he  says  in  his  own  words,  "I 
determined  to  become  a  sportsman ;  and  having  procured  a  gun,  and 
found  an  unfortunate  thrush  perched  on  a  branch  of  a  tree,  I  brought 
him  to  the  ground  with  fatal  aim  ;  hut  I  was  so  horrified  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  agonies  which  I  saw  ^n'm  endure  in  death,  that  I 
have  never  since  repeated  the  experiment."  William  Roscoe,  then, 
drew  the  line  of  cruelty  between  fish  and  fowl.  The  helpless  flopping 
and  struggling  of  the  hooked  fish  did  not  impress  upon  him  the 
sense  of  pain  with  sufficient  acuteness  to  overpower  the  satisfaction 
of  success.  But  the  writhing  of  a  tortured  bird  was  an  expression  of 
Buffering  too  strong  to  bear.  I  believe  that  much  of  the  obloquy  so 
wrongly  cast  upon  Dr.  Ferrler  arose  from  his  operating  upon 
monkeys,  whose  grimaces,  as  described  by  him,  approached  too 
nearly  to  a  human  form.  That  this  is  so  we  may  perhaps  infer 
from  the  indignation  expended  upon  the  case  of  the  unfortunate 
patient  experimented  on  by  an  American  medical  man,  as  described 
in  the  Spectator  of  March  20th,  1875,  and  disoussed  in  subsequent 
numbers.  The  woman  was  dying  of  a  mortal  disease,  her  brain  was 
already  exposed,  she  consented  to  the  experiments,  which  were  also 
painless.  Yet  the  idea  of  sticking  needles  iuto  her  brain  and  exciting 
spasmodic  movements  and  grimaces  by  electricity  was  held  to  be  bo 
cruel,  although  painless,  that  the  operator  left  the  country.  Cruelty, 
(1)  The  "  Life  ot  ■William  Eoacoe,"  by  hill  Son  Henry  Eoacoe.   1833,  Vol.  i.  p.  H. 
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ihen,  does  not  necessarily  inTolve  the  infliction  of  any  appreciable 
pain ;  it  may  consist  in  the  prodaction  of  expressions  which  merely 
suggest  ideas  of  pain.  The  psycholt^cal  element  of  cruelty  may, 
then,  become  so  important  as  itself  to  constitute  cruelty  almost 
entirely.  It  is  not  the  knon'ledge,  in  a  logical  sort  of  way,  that  pain 
is  needlessly  and  wantonly  inflicted  upon  the  lower  animals  which 
excites  popular  indignation,  otherwise  why  does  the  sporting  spirit 
meet  with  approval  rather  than  disgust?  Gruel  actions,  according 
to  popular  esteem,  are  simply  those  which  bring  the  fact  and  intensity 
of  pain  too  much  before  the  imagination.  It  is  something  in'  the 
flame  way  that  we  are  more  affected  by  hearing  of  one  man  killed 
balf  a  mile  off,  than  of  ten  thousand  people  perishing  in  an  unknown 
part  of  China  or  South  America. 

The  same  perplexing  difference  of  sentiments  will  be  found  to 
occur  again  as  regards  the  rat-catching  business.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  is  a  regular  trade  in  live  rais,  which  are  caught  in  cage- 
traps,  and  then  supplied  at  regular  market  prices  to  dog>fanciers, 
who  want  either  to  train  young  ratting  dogs  or  to  exhibit  the 
powers  of  their  pets.  A  great  many  people  would  call  this  traffic 
in  rata  a  base  cruel  thing ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  on  account  of 
l^ysical  patn  caused  to  the  rats.  They  can  suffer  but  little  in  the 
cage-traps,  and  a  skilful  ratting-dog  disposes  of  a  rat  at  a  single  teas. 
The  same  people  whij,  would  denounce  the  cruelty  of  ratting,  never 
1)e8tow  a  thought  upon  those  dreadful  serrated  steel  traps,  actuated 
by  a  powerful  spring,  which  catch  the  unhappy  animal  by  any  part 
of  his  body — ^head,  trunk,  legs,  or  tail — which  happens  to  be  within 
reach.  Often  must  an  animal  caught  in  such  a  trap  suffer  for 
hours,  and  even  for  days,  torments  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  vivi- 
aection  table  without  chloroform,  the  pangs  of  hunger  being  super- 
added. In  these  days  of  inventive  prioress  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  devise  traps  which  would  kill  rats  and  mice  instantaneously,  and 
with  certainty.  If  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
ATiiTunlg  has  offered  prizes  for  the  invention  of  such  traps,  or  has 
taken  any  steps  to  reduce  the  immense  amount  of  pain  caused  by 
the  present  traps,  such  efforts  have  not  come  to  my  knowledge. 

Turning,  now,  to  the  Keport  of  the  Royal  CommissioD  on  Vivi- 
section, my  own  impression  is  very  strong  to  the  effect  that  no  abases 
of  the  practice  of  any  importance  have  been  proved.  The  rumours 
and  hearsay  evidence  about  the  frequent  private  vivisections  by 
students  did  not  usually  bear  cross-examination,  though  in  one 
town  it  is  clear  that  a  kind  of  small  club  of  students  had  been 
experimenting.  The  story  of  the  old  horse  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  practising  operations  in  a  veterinary  school  is  also  an  un- 
pleasant one  (Questions  5,037 — 5,043).  But  if  we  allow  that 
there  was  some  cruelty  in  this  single  case,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
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any-  need  to  expend  much  sentimeatal  uidig:natioii  upon  it.  The 
witness  who  made  this  case  known  waa  obliged  to  allow  in  his 
answers  to  other  questions  (5,054 — 5,052)  that  he  had  himself  per- 
formed a  far  more  painful  operation  on  horses,  namely  that  of  firing 
them,  without  always  taking  the  trouble  to  give  them  chloroform. 
The  same  witness  denounced  "  the  fearful  cruelty  "  with  which  a 
particular  dog  had  been  treated  by  some  etudents.  Examination, 
however,  showed  (Questions  5,009 — 5,030)  that  the  intention  had 
been  to  kill  the  dog  in  the  manner  usually  considered  the  least 
objectionable,  namely,  by  the  administration  of  prussic  acid.  The 
dose  having  perhaps  been  insufficient,  the  dog  soon  afterwards 
showed  signs  of  life,  and  some  students  tried  the  effect  of  a  little 
ammonia  as  an  antidote.  Having  become  partially  sensible,  it  was 
promptly  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head.  The  dog  probably  suffered 
no  pain,  or  as  little  as  might  be ;  and  I  see  nothing  so  cruel  in  it 
as  for  a  sportsman  to  shoot  a  bird,  and  then  depart  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  killed  or  only  wounded. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  was  given  to  the  case  of  certain  dogs 
which  had  been  killed  by  strychnine  in  the  presence  of  medical 
students,  for  the  purpose  oi  demonstrating  the  action  of  that  fearful 
poison.  As  regards  the  physical  pain  caused,  I  see  no  grounds  for 
complaint,  while  it  is  permitted  for  the  squatters  of  Queensland  to 
kill  the  native  dogs  in  large  numbers  by  strychnine.  If  the  use  of 
this  poison  is  in  itself  cruel,  then  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  should  take  means  to  prohibit  its  general  use.  It  is  on 
moral  and  psychological  grounds,  then,  that  the  exhibition  of  the 
effects  of  the  poison  are  to  be  objected  to,  if  at  all.  But  nobody 
denied  that  a  medical  man  ought  to  learn  the  sjrmptoms  of  strych- 
nine poisoning,  which  might  not  only  be  met  with  in  practice,  but 
are  very  instructive  in  other  respects.  It  was  given  in  evidence  by 
several  high  authorities  that  no  one  could  adequately  conceive  the 
action  of  strychnine  without  witnessing  it.  So  that  the  questitm 
really  is  whether  medical  students  are  to  be  prevented  from  gaining 
necessary  knowledge  in  the  most  effective  way,  because  it  will  harden 
and  sear  their  moral  natures  to  see  an  animal  killed  for  the  purpose. 

It  seems  to  me,  speaking  as  one  having  no  practical  acquaintance 
with  such  matters,  that  if  the  exhibition  of  poisoned  doge  is 
objectionable,  then  a  great  part  of  the  clinical  inatructiou  of  medical 
students  is  objectionable.  Are  students,  for  instance,  to  be  allowed 
to  study  patients  dying  of  hydrophobia  or  other  dreadful  diseases  ? 
To  aUow  the  general  public  heedlessly  to  see  such  painful  sights 
would  be  disgusting,  simply  because  it  would  be  encouraging  a 
morbid  pleasure  in  the  witnessing  of  pain.  But  it  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  education  of  a  medical  man,  not  only  to  learn  the  nature 
of  the  diseases,  hut  to  harden  his  nerves,  and  to  acquire  the  power 
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of  encoimtoring  the  most  dreadful  caaes  of  human  suffering  without 
losing  his  presence  of  mind.  It  is  in  clinical  practice  he  acquires 
this  power,  and  it  seems  to  me  out  of  the  question,  that  after  coolly 
scrutinizing  human  suffering  in  all  its  vorst  phases,  his  moral 
nature  will  be  destroyed  by  seeing  the  poisoning  of  a  dog.  No 
doubt  it  is  a  question  admitting  of  discussion  how  far  the  constant 
witnessing  of  pain  blunts  the  moral  nature.  But  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  of  the  medical  men  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  their  moral 
natures  have  sustained  no  injuries.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  in 
general  among  the  most  humane  of  men,  and  all  their  affections  and 
sympathies  huTe  been  in  no  degree  weakened  by  the  painful  scenes 
they  constantly  witness.  Now,  if  this  be  so,  I  am  quite  unable  to 
see  how  the  exhibition,  iil  a  reasonable  and  necessary  degree,  of 
experiments  upon  the  lower  animals,  conducted  in  as  painless  a  way 
as  the  nature  of  the  expieriment  allows,  can  have  the  dreadtiil  moral 
consequences  attributed  to  it  by  the  anti-vivisectiomsts.  As  regards 
the  physical  element  of  cruelty,  the  student  may  well  reflect  that 
infinitely  greater  amounts  of  pain  are  daily  inflicted,  with  the 
approval  of  the  community,  by  the  sportsman  and  the  ratcatcher. 
As  regards  the  moral  element,  he  may  feel  assured  that  an  able  aud 
experienced  teacher  would  not  exhibit  useless  experiments. 

There  is  one  thing  which  T  much  regret  in  this  bitter  discussion, 
namely,  that  questionable  motiTcs  ore  imputed  to  those  who  practise 
Tivisection  for  the  purpose  of  research.  Like  most  warm  and 
intemperate  partizans,  anti-vivisectionists  can  see  no  good  in  those 
they  pursue,  and  failing  to  convince  people  that  experiments  on 
animals  are  useless,  they  wish  to  make  them  out  to  be  cruel  on  the 
second  or  moral  ground,  namely,  that  the  experiments  are  per- 
formed merely  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  reputation  or  "  notoriety," 
as  they  call  it  dyslogistically.  They  would  have  us  believe  that 
men  like  Dr.  Ferrier  or  Dr.  Michael  Foster,  although  they  may  be 
discovering  truths  of  some  importance  to  suffering  humanity,  are  not 
really  doing  it  from  humane  motives.  But  can  anything  be  more 
gratuitous  and  unfair  P  In  the  absence  of  any  special  reason,  I 
altogether  question  our  right  to  pry  into  private  motives.  If  the 
experiments  are  well  performed,  and  the  results  are,  or  are  likely  to 
be,  in  a  fair  proportion  of  cases,  useful  to  mankind,  I  think  that  the 
private  motives  of  the  observer  are  not  a  matter  for  public  animad- 
version. The  law  distinctly  takes  this  view,  allowing  the  fullest 
freedom  of  criticism  upon  an  author's  works,  hut  treating  remarks 
upon  his  moral  character  and  private  afiairs  in  a  very  different  way. 

But  assuming  that  we  must  discusa  the  question  of  motives,  what 

can  be  more  gratuitous  than  to  question  the   pure  intentions  of 

vivisectors,  while  we  leave  physicists,  chemists,  geologists,  and  all 
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other  classes  of  discoverers,  uncliaUenged  f  Can  it  be  that  a  sdfiah 
love  of  notoriety  is  the  spring  of  those  exertions  which  have  bene- 
fited mankind  trith  all  the  progress  of  the  sciences  and  arts  ?  I 
have  been  astonished  to  see  that  one  witness  before  the  Gommisaion, 
hims^  a  scientific  man  of  the  highest  standing,  h<Ms  all  original 
research  to  be  selfish  and  demoralising.  He  said  (Question  1,287), 
speaking  of  yivisoction  :  "  It  is  amenable  to  abuse  when  employed  for 
the  purposes  of  research ;  and  I  must  say  that,  with  regard  to  all 
absorbing  studies,  that  is  the  besetting  sin  of  tbem,  and  of  original 
research,  that  they  lift  a  man  so  entirely  above  the  ordinary  sphere 
of  daily  duty  that  they  betray  him  into  selfishness  and  unscrupulons 
neglect  of  duty."  And  again  he  says :  "  X  mean  to  say  that  vivisec- 
tion, in  its  appUcation  to  research,  may  be  somewhat  more  demoral- 
ising than  otiier  kinds  of  devotion  to  research ;  every  kind  of  original 
research  being  a  gratification  of  self,  and  liable  to  develop  selfish- 
ness, which  of  course  is  the  root  of  all  unscmpulousness."  Did  ever 
a  scientific  man  take  so  extraordinary  a  view  of  the  moral  aspects  of 
the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  ?  I  had  previously  been  under 
the  impression  that,  of  all  kinds  of  occupations,  the  labours  of  the 
scientific  discoverer  are  least  open  to  the  charge  of  selfishness.  The 
labours  of  the  engineer,  lawyer,  banker,  merchant,  are  not  specially 
selfish,  but  they  often  result  in  the  acquisition  of  so  much  riches  that 
the  individual  may  fairly  aspire  to  the  pleasure  of  shooting  his  own 
partridges,  or  even  renting  a  grouse  moor.  But  I  should  like  to 
know  how  far  the  salary  received  by  a  professor  of  practical 
I^ysioh^,  in  respect  of  his  skilful  cutting  up  of  dogs  and  cats, 
would  go,  after  the  payment  of  household  expenses,  towards  the 
purchase  of  the  privilege  of  slaughtering  birds  in  the  fashionable 
way.  The  vivisector,  like  most  discoverers  in  pare  science,  must 
look  for  his  reward  in  the  pleasure  of  pursuing  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  millions  of  men  who  will  in  the 
future  be  benefited  by  his  discoveries.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to 
Bay  that  the  vivisector  has  olearly  before  his  mind  in  each  experiment 
the  good  of  mankind  generally.  Men  are  usually  driven  to  work  for 
a  great  end  by  some  instinctive  tendency,  some  pleasure  in  the 
action  itself,  or  some  minor  motive,  just  as  the  bee  gathers  a  store  of 
honey,  not  because  he  is  conscious  of  its  future  utility,  but  because  it 
is  agreeable  to  gather  it.  We  approve  the  industrious  actions  of  the 
bee  because  they  lead  to  a  useful  end,  and  it  is  quite  sufficient 
defence  of  the  vivisector's  character  that  his  labours  are  likely  to 
result  in  the  diminution  of  disease  and  suffering. 

Moreover,  suppose  that  the  vivisector  is  consciously  urged  on  by 
the  love  of  reputation  or  fame,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  theare 
is  anything  immoral  or  selfish  in  such  love.  Milton  has  described 
the  love  of  fame  as  "  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds."    To  call  it 
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the  love  of  notoriety  is  to  use  a  question -begging  e^nthet, 
assuming  that  TiviseotioQ  is  a  cruel  and  morally  bad  practice. 
Notoriety  is  reputation  gained  by  bad  means,  or  tbose  injurious  to 
tbe  community ;  fame  is  reputation  gained  by  good  means,  or  those 
benefioial  to  the  community.  There  are  not  the  filighteet  grounds 
upon  which  to  attribute  notoriety  to  the  Tivisector,  while  we  attribute 
fame  to  the  great  statesman,  orator,  artist,  engineer.  And  tbe 
desire  of  reputation,  too,  may  be  merely  the  desire  of  means  towards 
an  unselfish  end.  One  who  aspires  to  repeat  the  labours  of  a 
Harvey,  a  Jenner,  or  a  Simpson,  might  well  adopt  the  words  which 
Tennyson  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Merlin : — 

"  Fame  villi  meo. 
Being  but  ampler  means  to  serve  mankind 
Should  have  small  rest  or  pleaaure  in  herself. 
But  work  as  vasHal  to  the  larger  love, 
That  dwarfs  the  petty  love  of  one  to  one. 
Use  gave  me  Fame  at  first,  and  Fame  ngaia 
Increasing  gave  me  Use.    Lo,  there  my  boon ! 
What  other  f  for  men  sought  to  prore  me  vile. 

Bight  well  I  know  that  Fame  is  half  disfame. 
Yet  needs  must  work  my  work." 

Looking  to  all  the  circumstances,  we  must  conclude  that  this  agi- 
tation against  viyisection  consists  in  a  kind  of  sentimental  frenzy, 
excited  in  persons  of  peculiar  susceptibility  by  the  minute  descrip- 
tions of  novel  and  sometimes  painful  operations  described  in  books  on 
practical  physiology.  The  actual  amount  of  pain  infiicted  cannot 
really  be  the  ground  of  agitation,  because,  on  any  supposition,  the 
physical  pain  needlessly  inflicted  by  sportsmen,  ratcatchers,  and 
others,  is  infinitely  greater.  As  I  have  already  maintained,  the 
moral  element  of  cruelty  is  altogether  wanting  in  vivisection — ^in 
all  but  a  very  few  cases.  It  is  merely  the  novelty  of  the  thing 
to  people's  minds,  the  apparent  villany  and  cool-bloodedness  of 
cutting  live  onimab,  which  excites  the  imagination.  Sociology  and 
psychology  enable  us  perfectly  to  comprehend  the  frenzy  of  the 
A nti- Vivisection  Society,  but  science  and  common  sense  will  teach 
us  to  bear  a  slight  wound  to  our  sympathetic  feelings  that  we  may 
secure  immeasurable  blessings  for  future  generations.  Yaccination 
has  already  saved  more  lives  than  all  the  wars  of  Napoleon 
destroyed.  Chloroform  has  prevented  inconceivable  amounts  of 
pain.  From  the  continued  application  of  experiment  to  physiology 
we  may  look  for  other  gifts  such  as  these.  "  Where  the  pursuit  of 
scientific  truth  and  common  compassion  come  into  collision,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  ends  of  civilisation,  no  less  than  of  morality, 
require  us  to  be  guided  by  the  latter  or  higher  principle."  So  soys 
Mr.  Hutton  In  his  separate  report  as  member  of  the  Commission ; 
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but  the  pursuit  of  scientific  truth  is  the  highest  and  most  ciTilising 
and  most  compassionate  Tork  in  which  a  man  can  engage.  If  he 
holds  that  we  may  not  cause  pain  to  a  dog  that  we  may  save  greater 
pain  to  a  thousand  human  heings,  then  further  argnment  would  be 
useless.  Mr.  Hutton  also  seems  (a  think  that  it  is  more  justifiable 
to  make  experiments  upon  sheep,  in  a  way  likely  to  benefit  other 
sheep,  than  if  we  experiment  purely  in  the  interests  of  man.  We 
may  injure  one  sensitive  creature  for  the  good  of  other  creatures  of 
the  same  rank,  but  not  for  the  good  of  creatures  of  higher  or,  I 
suppose,  lower  rank.  If  this  be  his  meaning,  I  can  only  allow  that 
he  possesses  moral  sentiments  of  a  kind  to  which  I  am  wholly  a 
stranger. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  need  for  legislation  in  this 
matter  at  all.  It  ie  undesirable  that  students  should  privately 
practise  vivisection,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  anscsthetics  should 
be  employed  to  the  utmost  possible  extent ;  but  after  the  attention 
of  the  public  has  been  so  strongly  drawn  to  the  aubject,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  the  slight  abuses  shown  to  have  occurred  will  be 
repeated.  The  professors  of  practical  physiology  will  have  every 
reason  to  keep  a  watch,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  be  able  to 
restrain  their  students  than  the  police  or  the  societies ;  but  if  prose- 
cutions like  that  of  M.  Magnan  are  to  be  repeated,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  vivisection  by  legislation,  giving  the  duly  qualified 
dissector  a  licence  to  make  experiments,  somewhat  as  provided  in 
Dj.  Playfair's  bill. 

In  view  of  the  infinite  benefits  to  mankind  and  the  lower  animals 
which  we  may  confidently  anticipate  from  this  tardy  application  of 
true  scientific  method  to  the  phenomena  of  life,  it  is  altogether  out 
of  the  question  that  we  should  attempt  to  repress  or  hinder  vivi- 
section. Legislation  should  be  directed  to  legalising  the  practice  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  most  likely  to  conduct  it  usefully,  skil- 
fully, and,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  painlessly. 

W.  Stanley  Jevoss. 
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SOME  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  EDUCATION  ACT  AND 
CODE  OF  1870. 

There  is  an  aspect  of  tlie  Education  question  so  purely  adminia- 
trative  that  some  hope  may  be  entertained  that  the  results  of  recent 
legislation  may  be  subjected  to  an  analysis  as  free  from  political  or 
religious  controverBy  as  questions  of  natural  science  ought  to  be. 
The  GoTcmment  has  become  responsible  onlyfor  the  secular  instruc- 
tion in  the  school,  and  takes  little  cognizance  of  its  exf«mal  relations. 
An  examination  might  be  made  of  the  consequences  of  the  Education 
Act  1870,  as  to  the  increase  of  the  number,  resources,  and  efficiency 
of  the  inspected  schools,  without  entering  into  any  other  matter 
affecting  the  preference  of  one  class  of  schools  over  another,  or 
lying  beyond  the  region  of  their  secular  success. 

The  intention  of  this  paper,  after  a  few  proliminary  remarks 
indispensable  for  a  right  uaderstanding  of  what  follows,  is  to  make 
such  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  results  of  the  Education  Act  up  to 
the  period  of  the  latest  statistics,  on  the  3lst  of  August,  1875. 

The  origin  of  efforts  for  the  education  of  the  manual  labour  class 
made  during  the  last  hundred  years  cannot  be  traced  to  the  Civil 
Power.  It  was  otherwise  at  the  Reformation,  and  during  the  reigns 
of  Edward  VI.,  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  ■when  the 
Free  Grammar  Schools  were  founded  chiefly  by  appropriations  of 
ecclesiastical-  property,  and  were  made  accessible  to  all  who  had 
leisure  and  means  to  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages.  Not  a 
few  of  the  children  of  yeomen,  of  humble  tradesmen,  and  even 
some  sons,  of  artisans,  or  labourers,  were  educated  in  these  schools. 
This  provision  was  made,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  interest  of  the 
reformed  ecclesiastical  polity.  But,  after  the  Commonwealth,  the 
intcrferenceof  the  Civil  Power  to  promote  education  was  intermittent 
and  feeble. 

The  Sunday  schools  were  founded,  in  the  last  century,  by  Christian 
charity.  They  gave  rise  to  the  day  schools  of  the  religious  com- 
munions. For  the  promotion  of  such  schools,  the  National  School 
Society  came  to  represent  the  Church,  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  chiefly  the  Congregational  Dissenters  and  the  Society 
of  Friends.  There  were  also  many  private  adventure  schools.  But 
very  few  elementary  schools  were  founded  by  any  civil  authority. 
Until  1832,  these  two  societies  had  received  neither  recognition 
nor  aid  from  the  Government,  though  their  schools,  founded  and 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  had  even  then  become 
numerous. 
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The  first  iDterference  of  tlie  QoTemment  asserted  no  autboritj, 
and  gave  little  evidence  of  int«reet.  Parliament  was  moved,  in 
1832,  to  vote  ;e20,000  to  be  distributed  in  grants  to  promote  the 
building  of  schools  connected  with  these  two  associations.  The 
amount  of  the  grants  was  determined  by  the  area  of  the  school- 
rooms, but  no  conditions  were  imposed  as  to  the  echolastit:  or  sanitary 
structure  of  the  buildings.  Neither  plana,  nor  specifications,  nor 
school  deeds  were  submitted.  The  stability  of  the  schoolhonses 
and  the  security  of  the  trust  were  to  be  assured  by  the  two  Mcietiee, 
without  any  inspection  or  check  from  the  Government.  This  grant 
of  £20,000  was  annually  voted  until  1839,  when  the  Treasury  had 
distributed  £140,000  in  aid  of  voluntary  contributions  for  the  building 
of  schools. 

But  the  growth  of  the  sense  of  the  political  and  social  importance 
of  national  education  had  been  more  rapid  than  this  increase  of  the 
number  of  schools.  Yet  even  this  conviction  was  in  1839  by  no 
means  general.  It  was  almost  confined  to  leading  statesmen,  econo- 
mists, and  members  of  Parliament.  The  desire  to  plant  the  Chris- 
tian feith,  by  making  the  Bible  an  open  book  to  the  masses, 
stimulated  the  compassion  and  zeal  of  the  religious  bodies  to  efibrts 
and  sacrifices.  But  out  of  the  range  of  this  desire  there  was  rather  a 
dread  that  education  might  unfit  the  workman  for  manual  labour. 

When,  therefore,  the  Government  founded  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  in  1839,  and  increased  the  amount  of  the 
iLiiiiiiftI  grant,  there  was  no  other  civil  authority  or  organization  as 
zealous  for  popular  education  as  were  the  religious  communions  and 
their  associations.  The  day  schools  which  existed  were  in  their 
hands,  and  had  become  numerous.  The  several  representative 
bodies  entrusted  with  local  government  were  occupied  each  with 
some  administrative  improvement.  With  rare  exceptions,  they  would 
have  been  little  inclined  to  exercise  any  power  which  might  have 
been  confided  to  them  for  the  founding  and  management  of  schools. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  among  the  religious  communions  a 
burning  zeal  to  establish  and  support  schools — a  zeal  which  even 
regarded  all  action  of  the  civil  power  with  jealousy,  and  claimed  as 
a  function  of  the  clergy,  or  of  the  church  or  congregation,  author!^ 
to  bring  up  the  youth  of  this  country  in  the  Christian  faith.  The 
Government  could  not,  however,  divest  itself  of  reeponsibility  for  all 
the  purely  civU  aspects  of  education.  The  new  Department  had 
primarily  to  solve  the  question  how  the  schools  of  tho  religious 
communions  could  be  made  efficient  for  all  secular  purposes,  while 
the  responsibility  for  religious  instruction  continued  to  be  charged  on 
the  church  and  the  congregation. 

In  attempting  the  solution  of  this  problem,  the  Department  had 
to  encounter  various  antagonistic  forces,  which  regarded  each  succes- 
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siye  advance  of  tiie  civil  power  as  on  encroacbment  on  a  province, 
either  occupied  by  the  BchooU  already  founded,  or  claimed  for  the 
religious  cominumons.  Some,  therefore,  of  the  proposals  of  the 
GoTermnent  were  subjected  by  suspicion  to  defeat,  and  others  were 
modified.  It  was  only  possible  to  vindicate  the  Teasonableness  of  the 
interference  of  the  Executive  by  its  beneficial  character.  Thus  the 
Education  Department  commeoced  by  securing  the  stability  of  the 
school  buildings,  their  scholaetio  and  sanitary  fitness,  and  the 
permanency  of  the  trust.  They  then  caused  the  laity  to  be 
associated  in  the  management  of  all  schools  built  with  public  aid. 
They  established  the  inspection  of  schools,  and,  on  this  basis,  devised 
a  scheme  of  annual  grants,  conditional  on  the  degree  of  efficiency 
attained.  By  means  of  these  grants,  they  took  the  first  steps  towards 
securing  a  better  remuneration  to  the  teachers,  and  the  introduction 
of  a  more  adequate  and  better  qualified  teaching  staff.  To  this  end, 
the  pupil  teacher  system  was  introduced,  and  was  afterwards  pro- 
moted  by  the  Minutes  of  1846,  as  the  first  step  towards  the  introduc- 
tion of  adult  assistant  masters.  To  ensure  the  success  of  the  training 
of  the  apprentices,  of  the  selection  of  Queen's  scholars,  and  of  thdr 
subsequent  education  in  training  colleges,  the  entire  scheme  was 
placed  under  precise  regulations,  enforced  by  a  vigilant  inspection 
and  examination.  Training  Colleges — first  founded  in  1840 — were 
gradually  built  with  aid  from  the  Government,  and  were  supported 
by  liberal  grants,  conditional  on  their  efficiency. 

But  a  large  part  of  the  schools  of  the  religious  communions  shrank 
from  the  public  inspection.  The  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  the 
annual  grants  involved  some  loss  of  independence,  considerable  sacri- 
fices and  exertions,  and  seemed  to  lead  to  such  a  predominance  of 
the  secular  elements  of  instruction  as  might  end  in  the  substitution 
of  purely  secular  schools  connected  with  the  civil  government,  for 
schools  founded,  governed,  and  supported  by  the  religious  bodies. 
The  child  might,  it  was  feared,  be  claimed  by  the  State,  to  be 
brought  up  as  a  citizen  in  free  schools,  in  which  the  parental  obliga- 
tion and  authority  would  be  superseded,  and  &om  which  religious 
influence  would  be  banished.  Accordingly,  the  Minutes  of  1846, 
which  established  the  system  of  annual  grants,  very  slowly  attracted 
the  co-operation  of  the  previously-founded  voluntary  schools,  though 
they  were  in  great  need  both  of  the  support  of  the  grants  and  of  the 
stimulus  of  the  administrative  action  to  make  them  efficient.  In 
March,  1861,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  reported  that  in 
1858  there  were  22,647  schools  (departments)  supported  by  reli- 
gious denominations,  with  1,549,312  scholars,  and  357  schools  with 
43,098  scholars  not  specially  connected  with  religious  denomina- 
tions.* 

(1)  Iteport  of  CommiMionen  on  stats  of  Popalar  Education,  tdI.  i.  p.  60. 
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"  Of  the  children  thus  enumerated,  917,355  were,  in  1860,  on  the 
hooks  o£  achools  in  the  receipt  of  aid  from  the  Committee  of  CounciL" 
There  were,  therefore,  "  675,155  scholars  in  puhlic  schools  of  the 
class  for  which  the  granto  were  intended,  but  which  derived  no 
annual  adyantage  from  them."  But  if  the  private  schools  of  the 
same  class,  containing  probably  573,536  children,  wore  "  added  to 
the  scholars  in  unassisted  public  schools,  they  would  make  a  total  of 
1,248,691  children  to  whose  education  the  annual  grant  did  not  con- 
tribute," ' 

Even  in  1866  the  National  Society  reported  that  there  were 
6,955  Church  of  England  day  schools  not  in  the  receipt  of  annual 
grants,  which  were  on  tho  average  attended  by  431,523  scholars. 

If,  therefore,  these  schools  could  be  rendered  efficient  by  being 
brought  under  the  infiuenco  of  the  administratian  of  the  Education 
Department,  thus  becoming  subject  to  inspection,  and  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  annual  grants,  there  was  here  a  large  reserve  which, 
by  being  made  part  of  the  machinery  of  national  education,  would 
assist  the  Government  in  covering  the  country  with  efficient  schools. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  in  1861  were  directed  to 
the  attainment  of  this  result,  but  owing  to  a  change  of  policy  in 
the  Education  Department,  little  further  progress  was  made  up  to 
1870. 

In  1869  upwards  of  one  million  scholars  were  on  the  average 
under  daily  instruction  in  13,644  inspected  departments  of  schools 
receiving  annual  grants.  They  were  taught  by  25,342  principal 
assistant  and  pupil  teachers.' 

The  schools  were  supported  at  an  annual  cost  of  £1,389,674  2s.  &/,, 
of  which  £464,943  19s.  M.  was  derived  from  the  Government. 

Large  as  had  been  the  results  attained,  it  had  long  been  foreseen 
that  some  supplementary  action  was  needed,  both  to  attract  the 
independent  voluntary  schools  within  the  sphere  of  departmental 
influence,  and  also  to  cover  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  with 
schools,  so  that  in  the  most  obscure,  impoverished,  or  apathetic  Us- 
tricts,  a  reasonably  efficient  education  might  be  accessiUe  to  every 
child.  The  conviction  that  some  supplementary  action  would  be 
ultimately  indispensable  had  caused  in  1851-2  the  preparation  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Education  Bill,  and  in  1852-3  of  Lord 
Russell's  Boroughs  Bill,  both  of  which  were  intended  to  take  the 
first  step  towards  making  a  charge  on  the  local  rates,  in  aid  of  the 
resources  of  the  religious  communions  and  of  the  parliamentary  grante- 

Though  these  and  similar  proposals  did  not  become  law,  tb^ 

(1)  Report  of  CommiflBionerB  on  Btiite  of  Popular  Education,  vol.  i.,  p.  83, 
(2)  Certificated  bead  leaoherB       ,     11,752 
Anietsnt  teachers  .        .        .       1,233 
Pupil  tcachcrB  .        .     r>,3aT 

Tolal        .        .     2.5,3ia 
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served  to  keep  the  public  attention  fixed  on  the  queBtion  of  the  best 
plan  of  sapplementaiy  action,  by  which  the  work,  so  far  prosperously 
in  progress,  conld  be  completed. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Education  Department  for  1874-5  (p.  xiv.), 
the  following  estimate  ia  given  of  the  whole  amount  of  work  to  be 
done : — "  It  has  been  calculated  that  under  the  operation  of  the 
Education  Acts,  the  average  attendance  "  in  each  department  under 
a  head  teacher  "  will  rise  to  120,  and  assuming  that  at  least 
3,250,000  children  in  England  and  Wales  ought  to  be  in  attendance 
on  public  elementary  schools,  it  would  follow  that  about  27,000 
departments,  under  certificated  teachers,  will  be  required  as  the 
general  school  supply  of  the  country."  According  to  this  estimate, 
the  number  of  departments  which  were  inspected  in  1869  hod  to  be 
nearly  doubled  (t.e.  augmented  from  13,644  to  27,000),  and  the 
number  of  principal  certificated  teachers  and  adult  assistants  increased 
from  12,985  to  27,000.  Also,  2,000,000  more  of  children  would 
have  to  be  on  the  average  in  attendance  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  Department. 

This  estimate  of  deficiency  of  course  proceeds  on  the  presumption 
that  the  voluntarj'  and  private  elementary  schools  existing  outside 
the  system  of  schools  inspected  and  aided  by  public  grants,  could  not 
be  regarded  as  efficient  for  the  objects  of  a  national  system,  though 
they  might  become  so. 

The  Education  Act  and  Code  of  1870  were  intended  to  supply  t^iis 
deficiency  by  two  modes  of  action.  First,  by  stimulating  the  activity 
of  the  religious  communions.  To  this  end  the  building  grants  were 
continued,  if  claimed  within  a  short  period.  The  original  draft  of 
the  Bill  also  provided  for  assistance  from  the  rates  towards  the 
annual  expanses  of  voluntary  schools.  This  was  afterwards  com- 
muted into  an  increase  of  the  rate  of  aid  from  the  annual  grants, 
which  was  intended  to  make  an  augmentation  of  50  per  cent, 
attainable  by  adequate  exertions  and  sacrifices.  A  much  more 
doubtful  and  dangerous  concession  was  introduced  into  the  Code, 
by  which  certificates  of  the  third  class  might  be  granted  icitkout 
examination,  upon  the  report,  of  an  inspector,  to  acting  teachers,  if 
males,  above  thirty-five,  and,  if  females,  above  thirty  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  teachers  in  schools  above  ten  years.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  certificate  icaa  not  limited  to  competency  to  conduct 
the  school  in  which  the  teacher  was  found,  instead  of  opening  to  him 
other  and  more  important  schools.  This  regulation  was  to  continue 
in  operation  to  March  31, 1876,  and  was  intended  to  bring  well-con- 
ducted schools  within  the  conditions  of  the  annual  grants.  These 
facts  sufficiently  indicate  that  the  Ministry  had  no  intention  to 
subvert  voluntary  schools,  but  rather  to  increase  their  number  and 
efficiency,  by   aid  towards  their  construction,  by  assistance  to  the 
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annual  expensoB,  and  by  removrng  obstacles  wlticb  b&d  till  then 
prevented  many  Toluntary  schools  from  fulfilling  tlie  conditions  of 
the  grants. 

The  task  of  providing  an  efficient  education  for  more  than  two 
millions  of  additional  scholars  was  so  great  that  the  Govemm^t 
invited  the  aid  of  that  voluntary  force  which  had  already  provided 
instruction  for  upwards  of  one  million  in  inspected  schools,  both  to 
build  new  schools  and  to  reinforce  the  national  ^atem  from  thst 
reserve  of  independent  schools  which  had  hitherto  declined  to  co- 
operate with  the  Education  Department.  If  these  two  miUions  of 
Bdbolars  had  to  be  instructed  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers,  and 
if  the  sum  raised  from  the  rates  did  not  exceed  that  average  outlay  per 
head  in  IS74-5,  an  annual  local  burden  of  upwards  of  two  millions 
would  have  to  be  borne  in  addition  to  the  parliamentary  grants. 

But  if  the  action  of  the  School  Boards  were  subversive,  and  the 
voluntary  schools  were  absorbed,  and  supported  only  by  the  rates  and 
school  pence,  nearly  £700,000,  voluntarily  contributed  in  1875  in  aid 
of  school  expenditure  would  be  lost.  Also  £94,640  of  endow- 
ments could  only  be  made  applicable  by  force  of  law.  If,  aleo 
the  annual  cost  of  these  schools  were  generally  raised  to  the 
school  board  Wei  of  1875,  £402,473  of  additional  exp^ise  would 
have  to  be  incurred.*  The  entire  outlay  for  the  instruction  of 
3,250,000  children,  at  the  board  school  rate  of  outky'  for  1874-5, 
would  be  £5,998,958,  of  which  £3,365,104  would  be  a  chorge 
on  the  rates,  and  the  rest  derived  from  school  pence  and  the  parlia- 
mentary grants. 

Much  doubt  may  be  felt  whether  the  popular  feeling  in  favour 
of  elementary  education  is  such  that  so  large  a  local  burden 
would  be  welcome.  On  the  contrary,  grave  apprehension  may  be 
entertained  that  a  resistance  to  the  amount  of  such  charges  on  the 
rates  would  seriously  cripple  the  resources  of  schools  even  if  it  did 
not  prevent  the  increase  of  their  number. 

There  were,  therefore,  very  grave  reasons  why,  in  proposing  ths 
Education  Act  1870,  the  Department  should  avail  itself,  for 
a  reasonable  period,  of  the  assistance  of  the  denominations  in 
founding  new  schools,  and  of  the  reserve  of  force  which  the  rehgioua 
communions  possessed  in  those  voluntary  schools  which  had  not 
accepted  the  public  aid. 

The  results  of  this  poUcy  are  remarkable.  The  amount  of  acocHO- 
modation,  at  eight  square  feet  per  scholar,  which  on  the  3Ist  Augnst. 
1870,  existed  in  denominational    schools   inspected    and  aided  br 

(1)  If,  Bccordicg  to  the  wishei  of  an  eitreme  pnrty,  Uieae  solioolt  wen  all  l«  be  <■<*' 
tlie  school  poDCB  contributed  in  ioipccted  schools  in  the  year  ended  Slat  Asgoiti  IS'^ 
■mounting  to  i933,66S,  voald  also  bo  nioriSced  and  charged  on  the  tatea. 

[!}  £1  ISi.  lid.    See  TaUe  (No.  S),  SUtistici  of  Inspection  of  Annnal  Gnnt  ScbooU. 
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annual  graDts  was  sufficient  for  1,878,584  cliildren.  This  had 
increased  to  accommodation  for  3,146,424  scholars  in  public  etemes- 
tarj  schools*  on  the  31&t  August,  1875.  Of  this  increase,  880,440 
places  existed  in  voluntary,  and  386,400  in  Board  schools.  On 
December  31st,  1875,  the  increase  in  accommodation  in  new  build- 
ings of  voluntary  schools  since  31st  December,  1870,  amounted  to 
provision  for  276,494,*  children.  These  buildings  had  been  erected 
■at  B  cost  of  £1,606,298,  of  which  £318,488  was  derived  from  grants. 
The  remaining  space  for  603,946  scholars  must  be  attributed  either 
to  schools  built  since  1870  without  the  government  aid,  or  to  the 
number  of  independent  voluntary  schools,  which  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  augmented  grants,  had  submitted  to  inspection,  and 
bad  become  public  elementary  schools  under  the  Education  Act. 
1^0  doubt  the  Article  59  of  the  Code  facilitated,  iu  many  cases,  this 
result,  and  the  dread  of  a  mixed  school  board  caused  the  Time- 
table Conscience  Clause  to  be  regarded  as  a  lesser  difSculty. 

The  impulse  given  to  the  voluntary  organization  of  the  religious 
communions  in  building  schools,  and  the  results  of  the  attraction  of 
independent  schools  within  the  administrative  action  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  and  of  the  work  of  the  School  Boards  are  shown 
by  the  following  contrast : — 

IKO.  187S.  lIUMU. 

Nnmbei  of  Departmenta  under  sqmate  head 

teaohers' 14,563  19,245  4.680 

Number  of  scholars  for  whom  aoccmmodation 

is  provided 1,878,684  3,14^,424  1,267,840 

Number  of  saholars  in  average  attendance     .1,152,389  1,837,180  664,791 

Number  of  oertifioated  teachers               .        .       12,467'  20,940  6,478 

„          assiatant          „        .     ■        .        .         1,262  2,113  1,451 

„          pupil               „             ...        14,304  29,667  15,363 

(1)  Table  No.  16. 

(2)  Stalitliei  ef  tckcal  buildityi  ertcttd  iy  eelunlary  tubieriptiom  aided  iy  grant*  in  *ath 
ytarfrom  ISTO  ta  1375. 
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(3)  Table  No.  IS.  N.B.— -The  statutica  of  teachen  to  December  3lBt,  1875,  were 
given  ia  Table  N  o.  2,  Fart  I. 

H)  Tha  nambM*  which  are  compared  are  those  given  in  page  ii.  of  Education  Report 
for  1870-71,  andin  Table  No.  1,  Part  II.  of  Statistica  of  Ednaatlon  department,  1875-S. 
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These  Dumbere  comprise  both  the  voluntary  and  the  Board  schools, 
hut  it  is  important  to  disting^uish  the  increase  in  voluntary  and  in 
Board  schools. 

Between  the  31st  of  August  1870  and  the  31st  of  August  1875, 
2,758  departments  had  been  added  to  the  public  elementary  echoolB 
in  connection  with  the  religious  bodies.  The  average  attendance  of 
the  scholars  was  augmented  by  457,506  scholars  taught  by  17,836 
additional  teachers.  The  comparative  progress  of  the  Board  schcoU 
is  shown  in  the  foUowing  table : — 

Additionai  iiumher  of  atJiools,  acholim,   aitd  teachert  in   Voluniart/  and   Suiird 
schooh  since  the  pauing  of  the  Editcatiun  Act,  to  3ltt  Augmt,  lS7a. 

Bond  Scbools.  VolantuT  SebcKda 

rin«  Slit  August,  liSSO. 

Nombei  of  Departmenta  ....        1,922  2,758 

Scholars  present  at  exomiuation       .        .    2SO,69i  i)06.38a 

Scholars  on  the  average  in  daily  attendance    227,285  457,305 

Itaetien.  ofTtMlierm. 

Certificated  head  teachers  2,043 5,930 

AfiaiBtant  adult         do.   .        455 If96 

Pupil  teachers        .        .    4,403 10,910 

Total  number  of  teachers  )  -  ...     Total  increase  in  rkumber  of  teachers  i    ,  _  g~g 
in  Board  Schools         . }    '  and  assistants  in  Voluntary  Schools  J      ' ' 

The  position  which  the  voluntary  schools  were  stimulated  and 
enabled  to  take  as  public  elementary  schools,  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Education  Act  and  Code  of  1870,  is  quite  as  remarkable  when 
the  augmentation  of  their  annual  income  is  examined. 

This  increase  since  1870,  including  government  grants,  amounted 
in  1875  to  £1,021,545,  and  exclusive  of  the  grants  to  £614,193. 

The  Board  schools  came  into  operation  in  1872,  and  the  com- 
parative increase  in  the  income  of  the  two  classes  of  schooU  after 
1872  was  as  foUows ; — 

Inotease  of  annual  income  in  Tolontary  Schools  since  1872, 
not  including  grants £427,020 

Increase  of  the  annual  inoome  of  Board  Schools,  not  inoludimg 

grants £306,746 

Of  this  income  in  Board  Schools  £212,588  was  derived  firam  the  rates. 

The  increase  of  grants  in  Voluntary  Schools  aince  1872  has 
been £277,786 

And  in  Board  Schools £75,655 

A  comparison  of  the  comparative  efficiency  of  different  classes  of 
schools  ought  to  take  into  account  all  the  circumstances  interfering 
with  success.  The  position  of  voluntary  and  Board  schools  differs 
.Videly  in  this  respect ;  but  the  difficulties  eaoonntered  by  each 
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class  Tespectively  arc  so  vurious  as  to  make  an  exact  comparison 
impossible.  The  Board  schools  are  of  very  recent  origin,  and  have 
often  been  built  in  districts  inhabited  by  the  poorest  and  most 
ignorant  population  of  cities.  They  have  encountered  the  evil 
consequences  of  previous  neglect,  in  the  gross  ignorance  and  semi- 
barbaixius  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  But,  the  Boards  having  com- 
mand of  the  rates,  have  built  schools,  in  which  no  legitimate  expense 
has  been  spared  either  in  the  structure  or  the  fittings.  They  have 
attracted,  by  good  emoluments,  a  large  staff  of  the  most  experienced 
and  skilful  teachers.  But  in  a  migratory  population  insensible  of 
the  advantages  of  education,  the  difficulty  of  ensuring  regular  and 
continuous  school  attendance  is  almost  insurmountable.  Conse- 
quently the  results  of  the  earliest  years  in  such  schools  are  generally 
lull  of  disappointment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  average  of  the  success  of  the  denomina* 
tional  schools  i^  reduced  by  the  humbler  attainments  of  the  scholars 
in  the  inferior  rural  schools,  and  in  those  apathetic  districts  of  towns, 
in  which  the  managers  find  it  impossible  to  maintain  a  staff  of 
.teachers  equal  to  that  which  enables  the  Board  schools  to  grapple 
with  similar  difficulties,  and  with  a  better  prospect  of  success. 

The  time  for  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  the 
different  classes  of  schools  cannot  be  said  to  have  arrived.  The 
statistics  of  the  percentage  which  passed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  in  the  higher  subjects,  gives  no  remarkable  indica- 
tion of  superiority  in  voluntary  as  compared  with  Board  schools. 
The  amount  of  the  parliamentary  grant  awarded  is  perhaps  as  good 
a  test  of  comparative  efficiency  as  can  be  at  present  applied  : — 


In  Cliiirolk  of  England  Schools  the  gi&nta  averaged  12    6^  per  soholar 
In  British,  Weslejan,  and  other  Schools  .     13    Oi  „ 

In  Boaaa  Cstholio  Sohwls 12  1(1} 

In  Board  Schoob 11     5i 

The  comparative  income  of  the  schools,  per  scholar  on  the  average 
in  attendance,  was,  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1875' : — 

iDCloding  Amnul  Gnot.  Exdnding  Anniul  Orant. 

£    i.    d.  £    t.    d. 

In  Church  of  England  Schools  . 
In  Britieh,  Wesleyan,  and  other  Schools 
In  Boman  Catholic  Schools 
In  Board  Schools ]  17    2}    .    .     1    9    9 

The  principal  element  of  the  success  of  schools  consists  in  the 
efficiency  and  adequacy  of  the  teaching  staff.     The  School  Boards 
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have  been  able  to  offer  ealories  attractive  to  the  most  experienced 
and  skilful  teachers,  and  to  make  the  numbers  and  qualifications 
of  their  staff  more  equal  to  the  difficulties  which  they  have  to 
encounter,  than  they  could  have  done  if  they  had  not  had  command 
of  the  rat«s.  Yet  the  average  pecuniary  emoluments  of  teachers  in 
the  voluntary  schools  show  no  marked  disparity  from  those  of  the 
Board  schools,  when  the  number  of  teachers'  residences  is  taken  into 
accoont.* 

The  proportion  of  teachers  to  scholars,  on  the  average  in  attend- 
ance in  the  year  ending  August  31,  1875,  was  in  voluntary  schools 
one  for  each  35  scholars,  and  in  Board  schools  also  one  for  each  35. 
The  proportions  of  the  several  classes  of  teachers  to  the  number  of 
scholars  were  as  in  the  table  below.*  ' 

From  the  foregoing  data  there  ia  no  reason  to  conclude  that 
hitherto  there  is  any  great  difference  in  the  efficiency  of  the  two 
classes  of  schools.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
School  Boards  have  a  power  to  make  charges  on  the  rates  limited 
only  by  their  discretion  and  sense  of  responsibility.  Thus  the 
Board  schools  may,  in  the  structure  of  their  school  buildings,  the 
completeness  of  their  fittings  and  apparatus,  the  number  and  qnali- 
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For  the  nnmben  on  which  thew  averagM  are  cfttcnkted,  Bee_TRbk  No.  1,  P$ti  ii., 
a  of  Elementary  Schoob,  FarliameuterylFaper  (C.  113). 
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fic&ti(ma  of  their  staff,  offer  an  education  to  the  manual  labour  class 
80  superior  to  that  which  has  hitherto  been  given  in  any  elemeDtary 
schools,  as  to  render  certain  the  extinction  of  voluntaiy  schools,  or, 
which  is  generally  eqiuTalent,  their  absorption  into  the  system  of 
Board  schools.  This  result  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Education  Act 
1870,  nor  of  the  Code  of  that  year,  and  if  there  were  in  any  dis- 
trict any  serious  apprehension  of  such  an  intention,  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  ratepayers  would  interfere  with  an  administration 
which  would  be  in  contrast  with  that  intelligent  and  prudent 
management  which  has  almost  universally  distingnished  the  School 
Boards.  A  panic  might  occasion  such  a  resistance  to  the  growth 
of  the  charge  on  the  rates,  as  would  cause  the  election  of  School 
Boards,  whose  members  would  have  a  mission  to  restrain  expenditure 
without  much  r^ard  to  the  efficiency  of  schools.  Thus  a  too  eager 
and  sanguine  interpretation  of  the  duties  of  a  School  Board  might 
cause  the  substitution  of  cheap  and  inefficient  for  good  schools.  If 
such  a  catastrophe  be  avoided,  the  School  Boards  may,  by  a  prudent 
and  progressive  administration,  become  the  means  of  gradually 
raising  the  standard  of  elementary  education,  while  they  fulfil  their 
primary  function  of  planting  efficient  schools  wherever  they  are 
wanted. 

Already  the  signs  of  a  coming  resistance  to  the  growth  of  school 
ezpenditore  have  arisen  in  the  district  of  the  London  School 
Board,  which  has  distinguished  itself  by  singular  devotion  to  its 
duties,  by  great  energy,  courage,  and  enterprise,  and  in  its  final 
conclusions  by  discretion.  This  Board  has  had  to  grapple  with  a 
gigantic  task.  Its  outlay  has  accordingly  been  vast.  The  very  zeal 
with  which  it  has  encountered  eveiy  difficulty  seems  sometimes  to 
bave  inflamed  the  imagination  of  some  of  its  members  with  too  san- 
guine schemes.  But  careful  investigation  and  prolonged  discussion 
have  chastened  these  proposals.  After  a  certain  experience,  some  ex- 
pensive arrangements  have  been  abandoned.  Time  has  probably  sug- 
gested that  a  Board  holding  so  pre-eminent  a  position  ought  to  make 
its  policy  in  harmony  with  national,  as  well  as  local  arrangem^its. 
Whatever  is  generally  impracticable,  because  beyond  the  resources 
of  the  great  majori^  of  Boards,  ought  to  he  avoided  unless  the 
London  School  Board  should  court  the  unenviable  distinction  of 
throwing  the  entire  educational  machinery  of  England  out  of  gear. 
A  Board  guided  by  an  insight  into  its  wider  national  respon- 
sibilities, will  certainly  find  a  sound  practical  level  of  action. 
Kevertheless,  some  account  of  the  features  of  its  administration, 
which  have,  created  transient  alarm,  may  not  be  undesirable  as  a 
warning. 

The  estimated  outlay  of  the  London  School  Board  for  the  year  to 
be  ended  on  the  2oth  of  May,  1877,  is  i-398,867  7a.  Id.,  the  items 
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of  which  outlay  are  given  in  a  table  below.^  This,  if  not  exceeded 
by  the  actual  expenditure,  would  occasion  a  rate  oH^d.  in  the  pound. 
Tlic  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  explained  to  the  School 
Board  the  oircomBtances  which  had  giv^i  rise  to  an  excess  of  expendi- 
ture, beyond  the  estimate  presented  to  the  Board  at  tlie  close  of  the 
preceding  year.  Among  the  causes  of  this  excess,'  "  they  had 
calculated  that  the  cost  of  educating  each  child  would  be  £1  2s.  9d. 
per  head  net,  whereas  it  had  actually  risen  to  £1  ISs.  Id."      "The 

.  total  estimate  per  child  was  £2  Is.,  hut  the  actual  cost  had  be^i 
£2  I2s,"  He  explained  that  the  "  net  increase  was  ascertained  to 
be  9«.  id.  pet  child."  This  result  was  challenged,  upon  the  chair- 
man's own  data,  and  it  was  apparently  proved  that  the  net  increase 
w-as  lis.  6rf.,  and  that  the  net  coat  had  been  £1  14*.  3rf.  The  School 
Management  Committee,  taking  into  consideration  various  economical 
arnmgements,  "  had  come  to  the  decision,  that  £1  8<.  per   head" 

.  net  would  be  a  charge  on  the  rates  "  sufBcieot  to  provide  for  educa- 
tion." By  reference  to  a  table  appended  to  this  paper,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  the  year  ending  the  Slat  August,  1875,  the  charge  on 
the  rates  for  every  child  on  the  average  in  attendance  on  the  London 
Board  schools  was  £1  Gs.  8|rf.  This  is  about  6a.  per  head  above  the 
average  charge  in  such  schools  in  the  whole  of  England  and  "Wales. 
The  estimate  ofthe  Chairman  for  the  ensuing  year  exceeds  the  average 
in  the  appendix  by  Is.  S^d. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  in  explanation  of  the 
objects  on  which  "  the  money  raised  last  year  had  been  expended," 
said,  "  the  number  of  schools  opened  and  to  he  opened  by  25th  of 
March,  1876,  would  be  136,  to  accommodate  114,833  children,  and 
there  were  in  course  of  erection  43  other  schools,  including  some 
temporary  ones,  which  would  give  accommodation  for  32,395.     The 
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110,737    6    3 
23,1S3  16     0 

19.079  le    0 
12,69S  10    0 
2,000    0    0 
61,882  11     1 

£       ,.    d. 

181,189  12    0 
24,931  10    0 

20,975    0    0 
14,64S  11    0 
3,000    0    0 
81,879  16    8 

£       ».    i 

70,402     6     9I 
1,497  11    Oj 

1,895    1     0. 
1,950    1    0, 
1,000     0    0 
22.997     1    7 

229,878  18    4 
33,831  13     I 

329,621  11     8 
69,21S  16    6 

99,712  13    4 
35,411     2    1 

263,713  11     « 

398,867    7     1 

13^,153  15    8 

(2)  ScAoe!  Board  drmitle,  Fobruary  12Ui,  1876. 
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capital  account,  including  £150,000  which  the  Board  had  asked  for, 
and  would  shortly  receiTe,  would  amount  to  2,000,000  of  money," 

The  policy  of  the  Board,  both  as  to  the  amount  of  school  accommo* 
dation  provided ;  the  sites  selected  for  new  schools ;  the  number, 
qualifications,  and  salaries  of  the  staff  of  adult  toachers,  and  the 
age,  training,  and  remnneration  of  the  Pupil  Teachers,  has  been  the 
subject  of  lively  discussion.  The  contention  has  been  that  this  action 
of  the  Board  ought  to  be  supplementary,  and  should  have  no  tendency 
to  become  aggressive.  In  every  particular  in  which  the  outlay  has 
threatened  the  prosperity  or  existence  of  voluntary  scboola,  steady 
resiBtance  has  been  made.  This  resistance  has  been  in  part  provoked 
by  the  eagerness  of  the  Board  to  make  their  schools  efficient.  This 
zeal  for  example,  according  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, had  led  them  to  proportion  the  number  of  their  teachers  to  the 
number  of  children  for  whom  accommodation  was  provided,  rather 
than  to  the  average  attendance,  which  the  chairman  estimated  at  75 
per  cent,  of  the  accommodation. 

In  the  table  in  the  Appendix  for  1875,  in  which  the  GoTemment 
grants  are  given  only  for  the  year  ending  Slst  August,  1874,  the 
total  rate  of  income  in  the  Ijondon  Board  schools  was  £2  Os.  lljrf.  per 
child  in  averse  attendance,  and  in  the  voluntary  schools  £1  13«.  5Jrf. 
But  we  are  informed,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
that  the  total  outlay  for  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1876,  was  in 
London  Board  schools  £2  12a.  per  childL 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  an  aggressive  policy  has  been 
deliberately  adopted  by  the  majority  in  the  London  School  Board; 
but  this  larger  expenditure  increases  the  attractions  of  ttie  Board 
schools,  and  creates  apprehensions  that  the  feebler  voluntary  schools 
will  be  gradually  deserted,  and  either  closed  or  transferred  to  the 
School  Board.  But  if  the  policy  of  the  Board  were,  which  it  is  not, 
deliberately  aggressive,  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  extinction  or  transfer 
of  the  voluntary  schools  would  give  rise,  in  the  present  state  of 
popular  feeling  as  to  local  burdens,  to  the  election  of  a  Board 
intrusted  with  the  duty  of  preventing  such  a  catastrophe  as  placing 
on  the  rates  the  charge  of  supporting  all  existing  schools,  as  well  as  , 
all  future  Board  schools  needed  to  complete  the  school  supply  of  the 
London  District. 

The  population  of  that  School  Board  district  in  1871  was  3,266,987, 
and  according  to  the  rule  given  in  the  note  to  page  xiv.  of  the 
Education  Report  for  1874-5  there  ought  to  be  about  450,838 
chQdren  in  daily  attendance  on  elementary  schools.  According  to 
this  estimate,  and  taking  into  account  the  great  increase  of  the 
population  of  London  since  1871,  an  average  school  atteodance  of 
half  a  million  of  children  would  fail  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the 
Department.  Now,  at  the  reduced  estimate  of  the  School  Board, 
3a2 
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£1  8s.  would  be  the  net  coat  per  scholar  to  be  cbargod  on  die  rates, 
if  these  children  were  all  educated  in  Board  schools.  This  vould 
cause  an  annual  charge  of  £700,000  for  the  maintenance  of  schools 
alone.  To  this  would  have  to  be  added  the  current  expenses,  which 
are  estimated  for  the  year  to  be  ended  on  the  25th  of  March,  I87T, 
as  £63,552  4g.,  and  also  the  interest  and  instalments  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  present  loan  of  two  millions  of  money  as  well  as  of  any 
future  loans.  There  are  therefore  strong  financial  reasons  to  retain 
the  present  voluntary  schools  tif  London  as  part  of  the  existing 
provision  of  public  elementary  ecboots,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  London  School  Board  has  neglected  this  considera- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers. 

The  accommodation  provided  on  the  31st  of  August,  1875,  in  London 
voluntary  and  Board  schools  was  for  339,770  children,  of  which 
provision  103,757  was  in  Board  schools.'  From  the  statement  of 
the  Yioe-Ghairman,  further  accommodation  in  Board  schools  for 
43,471*  children  will  soon  he  completed.  The  entire  provision  will 
then  be  for  403,241  scholars.  The  zealous  and  persevering  exertions 
of  the  London  School  Board  have  not  succeeded  in  providing  accom- 
modation for  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  children,  which,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  the  Education  Department,  ought  to  be  at  school. 
But  it  is  desirable  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  habit  of  regular  school 
attendance  is  not  soon  formed  in  children,  nor  the  desire  to  secure  it 
soon  inspired  in  uneducated  parents.  Poverty,  apathy,  ignorance, 
and  vice  will  present  a  vis  inertia,  that  will  resist  and  exhaust  for 
many  years  all  efforts  of  persuasion  or  compulsion.  The  claims  of 
labour  have  been  adapted  to  a  social  system  in  which  the  school 
only  partially  existed.  In  order  that  the  school  may  take  its  plac«, 
and  education  may  assert  its  claims,  amidst  all  social  obstructions, 
time  is  a  necessary  element,  and  the  School  Board  will  do  well  to 
bear  this  in  mind  in  any  further  efforts  which  it  may  make  to  fill 
up  the  estimated  deficiency  in  the  school  accommodation.  Especially 
it  will  remember  that  its  mission  is  to  supply  deficiencies,  and  not 
needlessly  to  extinguish  any  existing  efficient  schools. 

It  must  further  be  remarked  that  the  schools  in  which  accommo- 
dation was  provided  on  the  31st  of  August,  1875,  for  359,770 
children,  were  attended  on  the  average  by  only  244,389  scholan, 
£0  that  in  round  numbers  about  one-third  of  the  accommodation 
was  not  yet  used ;  1 15,381  places  remained  to  be  filled,  and  43,471 
more  were  about  to  be  provided.  So  that  accommodation  fw 
158,852  will  be  available  for  the  children  not  on  the  average  in 
attendance  on  schooL 

(1)  See  (able  in  Appendix. 

(2)  The  Chairmui  stated  tbe  exiBting  accommodatian  in  136  Board  tclioolc  to  be  liv 
1H,S33  children,  or  11,076  more  Uian  in  the  table  in  tbe  Appendix,  and  tiiat  fbttba 
■ccommodation  for  32,39S  children  was  in  progress. 
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None  of  these  circumstances  are  lost  sight  of  by  the  vigilant 
members  of  the  London  School  Boatd,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  they  will  be  neglected  in  the  further  steps  of  their 
administration.  They  may  be  congratulated  on  having  made  a 
large  provision  for  the  school  wants  of  London,  and,  under  the 
Tatchfol  observation  of  the  representatives  of  the  voluntary  schools, 
on  having,  in  the  main,  rightly  int«rpreted  the  duties  which  they 
had  to  discharge. 

This  conviction  induces  me  to  advert  to  some  risks  of  error  which 
have  arisen  from  the  too  sanguine  desire  of  some  able  and  influential 
members  of  the  Board  to  elevate  the  standard  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. The  result  sought  to  be  attained  is  deserving  of  all  praise, 
bat  the  cost  of  success  has  not  always  been  foreseen.  That  which 
is  most  needed  for  the  efficiency  of  schools  is  the  increase  of  the 
nomber,  and  the  improvement  of  the  qualifications,  of  teachers. 
Much  may  be  accomplished,  in  this  last  particular,  by  an  increased 
vigilance  over  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  pupil  teachers. 
The  next  step,  which  has  been  from  the  earliest  period  con- 
templated, is  the  gradual  introduction  of  adult  assistant  teachers 
instead  of  pupQ  teachers,  but  the  appointment  of  one  assistant  teacher 
into  each  of  only  two-thirds  of  the  27,000  schools,  estimated  by  the 
Education  Department  to  be  required,  would  cause  an  annual  outlay 
of  nearly  a  million  of  money. 

I  have  not  space  to  discuss  here  the  question  of  the  organization  of 
some  of  the  large  schools  of  cities  in  separate  class-rooms  taught  by 
adult  teachers,  dearly  that  is  not  a  plan  applicable  to  a  system  of 
schools,  the  departments  of  which  are,  on  the  average,  attended  by 
only  95  scholars. 

Probably  these  considerations  have  led  the  thoughtful  members  of 
the  London  School  Board  to  examine  by  what  arrangements  the 
pupil  teachers  could  be  rendered  more  efficient.  It  was  first  pro- 
posed by  them  to  raise  the  age  at  which  pupil  teachers  are  appren- 
ticed to  15  years,  and  the  average  stipend  from  £15  to  £36.  This 
plan  was  on  discussion  found  to  be  open  to  this  obvious  objection, 
that  elementary  scholars  are  drafted  from  school  to  labour  long 
before  15,  and  that  children  of  small  tradeam'^n  do  not  remain 
at  elementary  schools  in  sufficient  numbers  beyond  13  years 
of  age. 

Such  objections  caused  the  modification  of  these  proposals  by 
the  suggestion  that  the  children  should  be  engaged  on  probation  for 
at  least  six  months  at  14  years  of  age,  being  paid  at  the  rate  of 
the  average  stipends  of  pupil  teachers,  and  that  the  selection  of  the 
ap|»«ntices  should  be  made  at  the  close  of  this  period  of  trial.  The 
term  of  apprenticeship  would  be  four  years,  with  an  average  stipend 
«f  £34.    The  advantages  which  the  schools  would  derive  from  the 
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NDployment  of  more  highly-instructed  aad  mature  pupil  teachers 
would  he  great,  aad  would  quite  justify  the  iacrea^ed  expenditure. 
But  that  outlay  would  create  a  formidable  obstacle.  To  introduce 
this  system  into  Board  schools,  vhere  the  charge  would  be  borne  by 
the  rates,  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  attractions  of  the 
Board  schools  at  the  expense  of  voluntary  schools.  If  means  were 
provided  to  meet  the  change  in  all  schools  of  large  towns,  the  pupil 
teachers  of  such  schools  would  take  all  the  Queen's  scholarships,  to 
the  exclusion  from  the  training  colleges  of  those  not  apprenticed  in 
urban  schools.  It  follows  that  any  such  improvement  ought  to  be 
universal. 

The  average  stipend  proposed  for  the  probationary  period  of  sii 
months,  and  for  four  years'  apprenticeship,  is  £32,  or  £17  more 
than  that  of  the  Minutes  of  1846.  This  increase  for  as  many  pupil 
teachers  as  were  employed  on  the  Slst  December,  1874,  would 
occasion  an  increased  chai^  of  £462,927,  and  would  assume  enormous 
proportions  if  the  estimate  of  the  Education  Department  (Report, 
1874-5,  p.  xiv.)  were  realised,  ti'z.  that  an  average  of  3,250,000 
children  will  be  in  daily  attendance  at  public  elementary  schools  in 
England  and  Wales.  Then,  if  the  schools  had  an  average  of  120 
scholars,  27,000  certificated,  at  least  54,000  pupQ  teachers  and 
27,000  candidates  would  have  to  be  employed,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
£34  each  for  pupil  teachers,  or  £1,836,000,  and  for  candidates  at  a 
cost,  for  six  months,  of  £202,500.  The  mode  of  adopting  such 
improvements,  without  throwing  the  whole  machinery  of  education 
in  England  and  Wales  out  of  gear,  has,  therefore,  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

Such  being  some  of  the  chief  features  of  the  voluntary  and  School 
Board  systems,  it  is  important  to  inquire  to  what  extent  the  educa- 
tion which  they  provide  is  distributed,  and  where  it  is  to  be  found. 

From  8  return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated 
March  3rd,  1876,  it  appears  that  of  14,082  civil  parishes,  2,005  were 
under  School  Boards.  On  the  Ist  of  April,  1876,  there  were  about 
700  School  Boards  which  had  no  schools,  hut  existed  only  to 
administer  the  byo-laws,  under  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the 
Education  Act.     About  1,300  Boards  therefore  had  schools. 

In  the  14,082  civil  parishes,  the  further  extension  of  School 
Boards  was  prevented  by  the  fact,  that  those  parishes  which  had 
not  public  elementary  schools  under  the  Act  had  sufficient  accommo- 
dation in  efficient  voluntary  schools  conducted  independently  of 
inspection  and  of  the  public  aid. 

An  approximation  only  can  he  made  to  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  such  civil  parishes.  The  number  of  voluntary  school  institurions 
(not  departments)  in  1875  was  12,150,  and  the  number  of  Boards 
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-which  have  schools  may  be,  as  we  have  seen,  1,300.  If  each  of  the 
voluntary  institutions  and  Board  schools  were  always  in  a  separate 
civil  parish,  there  would  remain  632  civil  parishes  not  possessing 
public  elementary  schools,  hut  having  sufficient  accommodation  in 
efficient  voluntary  schools.  This  estimate  can  only  be  very  roughly 
approximative  for  two  reasons.  The  civil  parishes  may  often 
contain  more  than  one  voluntary  or  Board  school,  or  both 
Toluntary  and  Board  schools.  Thus  there  will  be  more  than  the 
supposed  residue  of  630  civil  parishes,  not  containing  public 
elementary  schools,  but  having  efficient  voluntary  schoob.  Yet  this 
numberis  probably  not  so  great  as  to  present  any  formidable  difficulty. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  extent  of  population  which  has  been  brought 
under  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Education  Act  by  the  esta- 
hlishment  of  School  Boards  is  very  great,  as  may  be  ascertained  by 
reading  the  note  below,'  In  the  populous  boroughs,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  there  is  generally  a  great  majority  of  voluntarj' 
schools ;  and,  except  in  London,  there  are  only  a  few  Board  schools. 

Those  12,077  civil  parishes  which  have  not  School  Boards 
may  fear  thai  they  would  gain  little  advantage,  if  they  did  not  suffer 
grievous  vexation,  by  being  placed  under  a  School  Board.  Such  a 
Board,  in  parishes  in  which  there  was  no  resident  proprietor,  might 
represent  the  illiterate  occupiers  of  small  farms. 

If  the  school  were  under  their  management,  it  would  be  starved 
into  inefficiency,  unless  the  formers  were,  as  in  Scotland,  disposed  to 
fiend  their  own  children  to  it.  Even  then,  the  management  would 
be  wanting  in  intelligence,  and  liable  to  be  perverted  by  favouritism. 

(1)  Total  popuIaUon  iiiuler  Boards  ; — 

E.VOLANS. 

London 3,266,937 

104  Boards  in  104  Boroogha     .        .    S,30S,423 

1,299  Boaide  in  1,780  Puishes        .    3,218,315    11,793,72S 

■Walks. 
15  Boaidi  in  15  Boroaghs         .        .        185,582 
235  Booidj  in  3S0  Fariahos      .        .       530,520         746,102 


inllltion  under  Bye-kws  : — 

Enoluid. 

London 3,266,987 

92  Boards  in  92  Boiougha         .         .    5,173,131 

352  Boards  in  424  FKriahea      .        .     1,537,153      9,977,271 

Walbb. 

.       169,622 

320,722         490,314 
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In  parishes  in  which  one  or  more  proprietors  were  resident,  the 
School  Board  would,  eepeoiallj  if  the  proprietors  co-operated  witli  the 
clergymen,  generally  be  elected  imder  their  influence,  and  guided  by 
them.  In  that  case,  it  would  represent  the  intelligence  of  the 
pariah,  and  the  school  would  be  efficiently  conducted,  whether 
it  were  a  common  school  or  were  attended  only  by  cbildiea  of 
labourers.  Also,  in  parishes  in  which  chiefly  enterprising  tenants 
were  the  occupiers  of  large  farms,  a  School  Board  would  be  elected 
which  would  vote  an  ample  income  for  an  efficient  elementary  schooL 

By  these  circumstances  the  further  progress  of  the  School  Board 
system  in  rural  parishes  will  be  determined.  A  Nonconformist 
minority  would  have  to  depend  on  the  sense  of  justice  of  a  majority 
of  Church  members  of  the  Board,  just  as  they  now  have  to  claim 
the  faithful  working  of  the.  Time  Table  Conscience  Clause  from 
die  managers  of  a  Church  of  England  school  in  receipt  of  annual 
grants.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  administration  of  the  com- 
pulsory clauses  of  the  Education  Act  will  be  confided,  in  such  rural 
parishes,  to  some  other  authority  than  a  School  Board,  and  that  the 
Qovemment  will  depend  more  on  tbe  Kducation  Department  than  on 
the  School  Boards,  for  the  efficiency  of  the  rural  schools. 

The  independent  voluntary  schools,  which  have  hitherto  ahnint 
from  inspection,  and  declined  the  aid  of  public  grants,  are  chiefly 
now  to  be  found  in  the  small  civil  parishes.  In  the  new  Code  ampler 
power  is  given  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  such  small  rural  schools 
by  the  formation  of  groups  to  be  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  organizing  master,  by  whose  example  in  teaching,  skill  in 
method,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  classes,  as  well  as  by  his  per- 
sonal instruction,  the  standard  of  attainments  in  the  schools  of 
sparsely-peopted  or  neglected  districts  may  be  raised.  This  plan 
has  been  for  some  years  successfully  conducted  at  the  suggestion  and 
expense  of  a  lady  of  well-known  beneficence. 

I  have  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  reference  te  political  and  reli- 
gious qaestiims  which  are  the  subjecte  of  controversy,  but  it  may  be 
consistent  with  this  abstention  that  I  should  remark  how  much  the 
apprehensions  of  the  religious  commimions  as  to  the  administration 
of  School  Boards  must  have  been  allayed  by  the  fact,  that  the  com- 
munions are  &irlj  represented  on  the  Boards,  and  that  the  Cowper- 
Temple  clause  has  greatly  facilitated  the  almost  universal  introduc- 
tion into  Board  schools  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  by  Biblical 
reading  and  explanation. 

It  is  imposable  in  this  paper  to  touch  more  than  tbe  &inge  of  the 
questions  aflecting  the  portion  of  the  forty  training  collies  (tf 
England  and  Wales.  They  were  built  at  a  cost  of  £445,977,  of 
which  £308,010  was  subscribed  by  the  religious  communions  vrhicb 
founded  them.    Yet,  though  the  colleges  were  capable  of  housing 
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and  educating  nearly  3,000  students  in  1870,  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that,  owing  to  tlie  consequences  of  some  years'  previous  administra- 
tion, they  liad  only  2,097  resident  students  in  that  year.  This 
ntunber  was  increased  in  1874  to  2,982,  an  improvement  which 
indicated  a  growth  of  confidence  in  the  administration,  and  of  the 
expectation  that  the  impulse  given  by  the  Education,  Act  to  the 
"building  both  of  Voluntary  and  of  Board  schools  could  not  fail  to 
make  the  career  of  an  elementary  teacher  more  remunerative  and 
honourable. 

I  cannot  here  find  space  to  advert  to  the  collateral  questions  of  the 
pupU  teachers'  training,  the  eelection  of  Queen's  scholars,  the 
«urriculum  of  the  colleges,  nor  to  the  estimation  in  which  is  held 
the  certificate  granted  after  two  years'  training  in  college,  and  two 
other  years  of  probation  in  charge  of  an  elementary  school.  All 
these  incidents  of  the  teacher's  career  have  been  improved  by  suc- 
cessive ameliorations  of  the  Code  since  1869,  or  by  better  adminis- 
tration. 

The  trained  teachers  are  in  harmony,  not  only  with  the  schools  of 
the  religious  communions,  but  also  with  the  majority  of  Board 
schools  in  which  religious  and  moral  instruction  are  given  with 
Siblical  sanctions  and  illustration. 

The  Education  Department  are  of  opinion  that  the  forty  training 
colleges  are  capable  of  supplying  the  waste  of  teachers  in  35,000 
schools. 

Some  of  the  preceding  results  of  the  Education  Act  and  Code  of 
1870  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

1.  The  legislation  introduced  by  Lord  Ripou  and  Mr.  Fttrster  in 
1870  was  distinguished  by  its  recognition  of  the  prolonged  exertions 
and  sacrifices  of  the  religious  communions,  and  of  the  progressive 
administration  of  the  Education  Department,  as  well  as  by  the 
enterprise  and  sagacity  with  which,  avoiding  the  subversion  of  what 
existed,  it  provided  for  the  completion  of  the  fabric  of  national 
education. 

2.  The  Public  Elementary  Schools  of  England  and  Wales,  on 
the  31st  August,  1875,1  comprised  17,323  departments  of  voluntary 
schools,  each  taught  by  a  separate  head  teacher,  and  containing 
accommodation,  at  eight  square  feet,  for  2,760,024  scholars;  and 
also  1,922  similar  departments  of  Board  schools  with  like  accommo- 
dation for  386,400  scholars. 

3.  The  voluntary  schools  were,  in  the  year  ended  31st  August, 
1875,  daily  attended,  on  the  average,  by  1,609,895  scholars,  and  the 
Board  schools  by  227,285  scholars.' 

4.  In  14,082  civil  parishes'  there  were  2,005  School  Boards ;  and 
<I)  Table  No.  1,  Put  II.,  Statistics  of  EdnoaUon  Department  for  I3TS-6. 

(S)  Tftble  No.  1,  Put  II.,  Stalutica  of  Edacktion  Deparimeot  for  187«-a. 
(3)  Parliameatat]^  tetum  ordered,  Mu«h  3,  IS76. 
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on  the  3Ist  August,  1875,  there  were  1,136  Hoard  schools  (institu- 
tions), which  number  has  certainly  increased  since  that  time.  There 
were  also  12,150  voluntary  schools  (institutions)  at  the  same  date.' 

5.  There  were  on  the  1st  of  AprU,  1876,  about  700  School  Boards 
which  bad  no  schools  under  their  management. 

6.  The  population  under  the  Bye-laws  of  the  compulsory  clauses, 
administered  by  526  School  Boards,  was  on  the  Ist  January,  1876, 
10,467,615.* 

7.  The  progress  of  elementary  education  since  1870  has  been  great. 
Towards  this  the  reUgioua  communions  have  contributed  2,785  new 
departments  of  schools,  of  which  tbey  have  built  1,750  at  a  total 
cost  of  £1,006,298,  towards  which  outlay  £318,488  was  granted  by 
the  Government.  The  School  Boards  have  contributed  1,922 
departments  since  1871. 

The  increase  of  accommodation  since  1870  in  voluntary  schools 
was  for  880,440  scholnrs,  and  in  Board  schools,*  for  386,400. 

8.  The  annual  income  of  the  voluntary  schools  has  heen  augmented 
since  1870  by  £614,193  derived  from  subscriptions,  collections, 
endowments,  and  school  pence,  and  by  £407,^52  from  public  grants. 
Since  1872,  this  increase  of  the  annual  income  of  voluntary  schools 
has  been  £427,020  from  subscriptions,  &c.  The  annual  income  of 
Board  schools,  without  grants,  has  since  1872  been  increased  by 
£306,746.  The  increase  of  annual  grants  in  voluntary  schools  since 
1872  has  been  £277,786,  and  in  Board  schools  £75,655. 

9.  There  is  no  great  disparity  in  the  eflSciency  of  the  voluntary 
schools,  when  compared  with  the  Board  schools,  as  far  as  can  he 
determined  by  the  percentage  of  scholars  passing  the  examinations, 
by  the  amount  of  grants  earned,  and  by  the  number  and  emoluments 
of  the  teachers ;  but  the  School  Boards  have  the  power  to  raise  the 
efficiency  of  their  schools  by  attracting  the  best  teachers,  increasing 
the  numbers  and  qualifications  of  their  stafT,  and  by  making  the 
apparatus  of  instruction  in  all  respects  more  efficient  and  attractive 
than  it  can  soon  be  made  in  voluntary  schools  without  the  aid  of  the 
rates.  The  adoption  of  such  a  pohcy  by  School  Boards  would  be 
aggressive,  if  rapidly  introduced,  for  the  voluntary  schools  probably 
could  not  increase  those  resources  as  fast  as  the  Boards.  The  scholars 
would  therefore  be  withdrawn  from  voluntary  schools,  which  would 
either  cease  to  exist,  or  would  be  absorbed  into  the  School  Board 
system. 

10.  The  poverty,  ignorance,  and  apathy  of  parents,  and  the 
frequent  migrations  of  families,  greatly  interfere  with  the  success 
of  the  compulsory  clauses,  and  occasion  the  continuance  of  grievous 

(1)  Table  No.  1,  as  before. 

(2)  Quartorly  list,  January  Ut,  1876. 

(3)  Tuble  No.  1,  Part  II.,  Statietics  of  Education  Departmest  for  lS7£-6.       , 
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irregularity  ia  school  attendance.  The  claims  of  industry  on  the 
labour  of  children  also  limit  the  daily  school  time,  and  prematurely 
terminate  it.  These  hindrances,  together  with  the  hitherto  imper- 
fect doTelopment  of  the  teaching  power  in  elementary  achools,  render 
their  present  state  unsatisfactory. 

11.  To  raise  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  to  increase  the 
number  and  efficiency  of  all  the  teaching  staff,  will  require  a  great 
additional  outlay,  whatever  be  the  form  of  organization  adopted ; 
but  without  such  improvements,  and  a  conaidenible  growth  in  Ihe 
intelligence  of  parents,  and  consequently  in  their  sense  of  the  value 
of  education  for  their  children,  the  best  civiUsing  influences  of  the 
elementary  school  cannot  be  obtained. 

12.  In  proportion  as  the  voluntary  schools  were  extinguished  or 
absorbed,  tho  burden  on  the  local  rates  would  increase.  If  the 
tendency  to  the  increase  of  the  rates  were  rapid  and  great,  apprehen- 
sion might  be  entertained  of  a  panic  as  to  local  charges,  which 
might  cause  the  present  prudent  administration  of  the  School  Boards 
to  be  superseded  by  one  in  which  economy  in  expenditure  would  be 
sought  at  the  expense  of  the  efBciency  of  schools. 

13.  The  proper  province  of  the  School  Boards  is  to  carry  out  the 
intentions  of  the  authors  of  the  Education  Act  and  Code  1870. 
While  these  Boards  supply  efficient  schools  in  their  districts  wherever 
they  are  needed,  tbcy  have  also  to  promote  such  an  improvement  in 
the  machinery  of  instruction,  and  in  the  range  and  standard  of 
elementary  education,  as  may  be  found  practicable,  without  bringing 
about  the  catastrophe  of  ruin  to  the  voluntary  schools. 

14.  The  voluntary  schools  could  not,  however,  exist  as  a  retarding 
force.  They  will  have  to  co-operate  successfully,  as  they  have 
hitherto  done,  in  this  endeavour  to  improve  elementary  education, 
and  their  post  exertions  and  sacrifices,  as  well  as  their  present 
position,  justify  their  claim  not  to  be  subjected  to  a  deliberately 

e  policy. 

J.^MES  Kay-Shvixi-eworth, 
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SPIEITUALISM  AND  MATERIALISM.' 


"Die  theoretisctiea  ZirUiumer  msiit  mehr  darauf  IwraheD  dug  man  die  Erblamngs- 
gnode  ana  andem  Gebiel«  der  NatarwUaemcluineii  iibarlrasend  t.at  den  Oi^anumna 
anwtukdte." — JoaMmmeiivLLxa^ntier  ditphtmlattiuAiu  GaicM*trtchf<nw^tn,lS26,f. 3. 

Materialism. 
Before  proceeding  to  criticize  an  hypothesis  the  very  name  of  which 
hda  become  a  Btigraa,  and  which  in  general  terms  may  be  charac- 
terized a.B  the  reduction  of  vital  and  mental  phenomena  to  conditions 
from  which  everything  extra-organic  and  metempirical  is  excluded, 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  clearly  define  the  mode  of  interpretation 
which  I  hold  to  be  objectionable,  and  its  relation  to  the  doctrines 
which  I  bold  to  be  valid.  The  doctrine  of  Organicism,  by  its  rejection 
of  an  f;r/ra-0Tganic  agency  in  the  causation  of  vital  and  mental 
phenomena,  ia  decidedly  opposed  to  Spiritualism;  but  it  is  little 
less  decidedly  opposed  to  Materialism  and  Sensualism,  as  those 
doctrines  are  commonly  taught  and  understood ;  not,  indeed,  in  its 
attempt  to  reduce  the  phenomena  to  organic  conditions,  bringing 
them  into  harmony  with  all  other  physical  facts ;  but  in  its  insistence 
on  the  speciality  of  the  conditions,  and  on  the  necessity  of  a  sjoithetic 
interpretation  which  will  comprise  the  whole  of  the  factors,  past  and 
present,  instead  of  analytically  interpreting  the  product  by  any  one 
factor,  or  by  a  few  of  the  factors.  Materialism  errs  by  being  at 
once  analytical  and  abstract  in  its  interpretation  of  phenomena.  It 
relies  on  Matter  and  Force  as  abstractions,  where  Organicism  sees 
Matter  and  Force  specially  determined  under  complex  and  peculiar 
conditions.  Organicism  is  physiological,  and  is  thus  radically  opposed 
to  Spiritualism,  which  is  metapbysiological  in  its  fundamental  position 
that  vitality  and  consciouaness  are  in  no  sense  activities  of  Matter.' 
Organicism  is  also  opposed  to  Materialism,  which  is  physico-chemical 
where  it  should  be  physiological,  mechanical  and  objective  where 
it  should  be  psychological  and  subjective. 

The  giounde  of  opposition  toMaterialism  and  Sensualism  will  become 
more  apparent  as  our  criticism  proceeds.  Meanwhile  let  no  reader 
imagine  that  I  desire  to  screen  myself  from  the  odium  wantonly  cast 
upon  attempts  to  interpret  Life  and  Mind  by  the  exhibition  of  their 

(1)  Concluded  from  the  Fortnifhth/  Siritw  for  April. 

(2)  "  All  evidence  is  in  fovour  of  the  view  tbat  exalted  function  is  not  dependent 
either  npon  complexity  of  constitatiou  or  upon  quantitj  of  material.  .  .  .  There 
may  be  differeni^s  of  pover  not  dependent  upon  differences  aa  regards  matter  and  ita 
forces."— Lionel  Feale,  On  Life,  and  on  Vital  Aelian  in  Sealth  and  Liitase.  Lectures 
at  the  College  of  Physicians,  reported  in  Lancet,  May  22,  ISTo. 
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material  conditions,  wbicb  really  means  interpreting  them  in  their 
objective  aspect.  I  think  the  materialist  and  sensualist  doctrine 
defective  ;  but  the  purpose  which  has  animated  it,  and  sostained  re- 
seurch  in  the  face  of  popular  prejudice  and  moral  indignation,  claims 
my  warmest  sj'mpathy.  Yet  it  is  in  study  of  the  organism  that  I 
have  learned  to  separate  myself  from  the  materialists  and  senaualists. 
Could  I  but  see  my  way  to  the  reduction  of  vital  phenomena  tn 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  or  the  reduction  of  all  mental  phenomena  to 
Sensation,  and  of  Thought  to  a  "  property  of  cerebral  cells,"  no  one 
would  more  willingly  call  himself  a  materialist.  The  vituperative 
rhetoric  of  opponente  would  not  alter  my  conviction  that  the 
doctrine  which  expressed  the  observed  facts  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision was  the  doctrine  which  carried  with  it  the  highest  morality. 

Let  us,  therefore,  first  understand  the  terms.  Materialism  is  a 
term  having  so  many  applications,  and  is  employed  to  characterise 
and  stigmatize  such  various  opinions,  that  a  definition  is  here  indis- 
pensable.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  strictly  scientific  attempt 
to  explain  the  objective  universe  in  terms  of  Matter  and  Force.  It 
is  sometimes  limited  to  the  hypothesis  of  Atomism.  In  this  essay  it 
is  limited  to  the  explanation  of  vital  phenomena  by  physical  and 
chemical  laws,  without  regard  to  the  speciality  of  organic  conditions, 
and  to  the  explanation  of  mental  phenomena  without  due  regard  to 
the  complexity  of  p^chical  conditions,  vital  and  social. 

Materialism  has  been  profoundly  characterized  by  Comte  as  the 
endeavour  to  explain  phenomena  of  a  higher  order  in  the  terms  of  a 
lower  order.  This  not  only  points  out  the  defect  of  Method,  it  also 
reveals  the  secret  ground  of  repulsion  which  the  attempt  so  generally 
excites.  Materialism  is  not  the  redaction  of  phenomena  to  material 
conditions,  but  of  a  higher  order  to  a  lower  order;  and  is  seen 
equally  iti  the  attempts  of  physicists  to  reduce  Chemistry  to  Physics, 
of  chemists  to  reduce  Biology  to  chemical  laws,  and  of  biologists  to 
reduce  Sociology  to  biological  laws,  in  disregard  of  all  the  special  con- 
ditions involved  in  each  problem.'  Every  one  sees  the  absurdly  of 
explaining  Morals  by  Mechanics,  or  Sculpture  by  Geometry,  although 
mechanical  principles  are  essentially  involved  in  Morals,  and  geo- 
metrical principles  in  Sculpture ;  yet  this  is  Mily  a  conspicuous  illus- 
tration of  the  materialist  doctrine. 

The  objection  to  Materialism  that  it  wishes  to  interpret  phe- 
nomena tn  terms  of  Matter  and  Force,  and  proceeds  on  the  postulat«, 

(I)  "  Ud  TTai  pbilooophe  r»conuatt  anUnt  le  matirinlume  dans  U  tendance  dm 
vulgaira  des  malh«malicieris  actuel  i  absorbar  la  gfomftxia  ou  la  m&^aniqoo  par  le 
calcul,  que  daiu  rnsurpation  pliu  prononcfe  de  la  physique  par  I'entemble  de  It 
Diath^maUque,  ou  de  la  chimie  par  la  pbyaiqne,  tnrlont  de  la  ttiologie  par  la  chimir,  ei 
enfin  dans  la  diaporitiao  coiutante  des  plus  fminenta  biologulM  i  concoroir  la  aei«DM 
sociale  comme  nn  simple  coroUaire  on  «ppendico  de  la  lour." — Comta,  Sfilimt  it 
Foliliqut  Foililti,  i.  SI. 
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"Ifo  Force  without  Matter,  no  Matter  without  Force,"  is  an  objec- 
tion which  Scientific  Method  aets  aside  aa  idle.  Not  less  idle  ie  the 
objection  that  this  postulate  excludes  every  idea  of  Spirit  or  Force 
■which  is  not  a  form  of  the  activity  of  Matter.  The  only  sense  in 
which  the  term  spiritual  can  be  scientifically  employed  is  that  which 
identifies  it  with  Consciousness,  and  in  that  sense  the  materialist  will 
readily  accept  it.  The  great  and  abiding  merit  of  Materialism,  and 
that  which  has  constituted  its  progressive  effcctiveneBB,  in  spite  of 
opposition,  has  been  its  constant  reliance  on  sensible  experience,  and 
its  rejection  of  the  idea  that  phenomena  are  more  intelligible  when 
referred  to  metempirical  agents, — better  known  when  assigned  to  a 
mysterious  causation  than  when  assigned  to  the  agency  of  causes 
known  to  be  operant  in  simpler  cases.  By  thus  denying  extra- 
organic  agents,  and  fixing  attention  on  observable  conditions, — by 
substituting  laws  (which  are  ideal  expressions  of  observed  facts)  in 
lieu  of  entities  imagined  as  directing  the  organism,  it  has  kept 
within  the  region  of  possible  Experience,  in  which  even  the  wildest 
hypotheses  are  subject  to  the  control  of  Verification. 

Its  defects,  however,  have  been  patent.  If  it  has  rejected  the 
vague  and  illusory  conception  of  an  unknowable  Spirit,  or  the 
personification  of  a  logical  abstraction  (Soul),  it  has  accepted  the 
not  less  illusory  conceptions  of  a  Brain  "  the  organ  of  the  Mind," 
and  of  thought  "the  property  of  cerebral  cells."  The  spiritualist 
isolates  the  Soul  from  the  organism,  supposing  the  organism  to  be 
animated  by  it,  played  upon  by  it,  formed  by  it.  The  materialist 
onconsciously  falls  into  an  analogous  error ;  he  isolates,  by  abstrac- 
tion, the  Bmia  from  the  rest  of  the  organism  ;  and  supposes  mental 
phenomena  to  be  movements  in  this  Brain.  He  overlooks  the  all- 
important  fact,  that  whatever  may  be  the  function  of  the  Brain, 
that  organ  is  only  one  in  a  complex  organism,  all  the  parts  of 
which  are  interdependent,  all  acting  synergetically,  so  that  its 
functions  can  no  more  be  isolated  from  the  rest  (otherwise  thou  in 
ideal  analysis)  than  the  Soul  can  be  isolated  from  the  body.  This 
seems  to  me  a  biological  error  of  widespreading  reach.  By  its 
thorough  recognition  I  was  led  to  the  discovery,  hereafter  to  be 
expounded  in  detail,  that  every  mental  phenomenon  is,  to  speak  in 
mathematical  phrase,  a  function  of  three  variables:  sense-work, 
brain-work,  and  muscle-work.  So  far  as  we  can  separate  any  one 
group  of  organic  phenomena  from  the  whole,  this  separation  is  the 
only  one  which  seems  to  me  scientifically  legitimate ;  by  it  wo  are 
enabled  to  treat  psychical  phenomena  as  the  functions  of  a  definite 
part  of  the  organic  mechanism,  assigning  it  to  the  Neuro-muscular 
system,  as  we  assign  Digestion  to  the  Alimentary  Canal,  and  Loco- 
motion to  the  limbs.  In  each  case.  Analysis  fixes  attention  on  a 
group  of  organs  without  overt  reference  to  the  others,  though  with 
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alwAys  an  implied  reference  to  their  co-operation.  The  error  of 
Materialinn  consists  n6t  simply  in  overlooking  the  artificial  nature 
of  such  analysis,  bat  in  carrying  the  analysis  beyond  the  special 
groap  of  organs,  and  fixing  on  a  single  element  of  the  group.  An 
example  or  two  will  make  this  clear. 

In  1834,  the  chemist  Gouerbe*  announced  his  discoTery  of  fonr 
fatty  substances  in  the  brain,  all  four  containing  phosphorus.  This 
was  a  chemical  &ct,  upon  which  he  preposterously  grounded  the 
conclusions  that  phosphorus  was  the  "  principe  excitant  du  cerveau," 
and  that  the  want  of  phosphorus  reduced  the  brain  of  man  to  that 
of  a  brute ;  excess  causing  madness,  defect  idiotcj,  and  a  due  pro- 
portion "giving  rise  to  the  sublimest  ideas  and  producing  tiuiX 
admirable  harmony  which  spiritualists  name  the  soul " !  (p.  191.) 
Other  chemists  have  since  found  phosphorus  in  various  forms ;  and 
the  schools  have  resounded  with  the  battle-cry  of  "No  thought 
without  phosphorus ! " 

Surely  every  synthetic  biologist  will  share  the  repulsion  of  the 
spirituaUsts  ^;ainst  such  a  mode  of  interpreting  phenomena  ?  We 
need  not  dweU  on  the  initial  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  preiase 
state  in  which  phosphorus  exists  in  the  living  brain,  aince  to 
separate  it  from  its  combinations  there,  by  means  of  oxidation,  is  to 
render  dubious  whether  the  phosphoric  acid  thus  separated  is,  or  is 
not,  the  issue  of  the  oxidizing  process ;  nor  need  we  dwell  on  the  iact 
that  there  is  still  more  phosphorus  in  the  bones  than  in  the  brain ; 
it  is  enough  that  the  singling  out  of  one  element  from  a  highly 
complex  group  is  itself  a  misleading  artifice ;  and  that  if  one  element 
is  to  be  thus  assigned  the  predominance,  it  should  not  be  phos- 
phorus, of  which  there  is  only  a  trace,  but  water,  which  forms  80 
per  cent,  of  brain-substance. 

Not  quite  so  extravagant,  but  still  very  unphilosophical,  is  the 
common  explanation  of  Memory,  to  be  read  in  so  many  modem 
treatisea,  which  says  that  the  brain-cells  retain  sensible  impressions 
as  phosphorescent  bodies  retain  luminous  impressions,  and  as  photo- 
graphic plates  retain  the  effect  of  light.  AllowaUe  as  such  illus- 
trations are  by  way  of  metaphor,  to  accept  them  as  repreeentiog 
psychical  processes,  is  to  adopt  Materialism  in  its  most  &Uacions 
aspect.  The  vaguest  spiritualist  conception  is  preferable.  The 
pious  Charles  Bonnet  sarcastically,  and  truly,  remarked  that  "  souls 
are  very  convenient.  They  are  always  ready  to  perform  everything. 
As  we  cannot  see  them,  cannot  touch  them,  and  know  nothing  about 
them,  we  may  confidently  attribute  to  them  whatever  we  please, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  that  they  cannot  effect  what 
we  say.  With  the  idea  of  a  soul  is  usually  attached  the  idea  of  a 
very  active  substance — one  continudly  active.  That  is  enough 
(I)  AiaijUi  dt  Chimit,  M.  16<. 
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to  give  it  ample  credit.  The  difficulties  of  investigation  do  all  tlie 
rest." ' 

But  if  "souls"  are  thus  convenient  subterfuges,  they  are  at 
least  as  rational  as  the  modem  "  central  nerve  cells,"  about  which 
great  nonsense  is  uttered,  especially  by  those  who  only  know  the 
cells  at  second  hand.  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  express  my  estimate 
of  passages  such  as  those  given  below  ;*  and  they  might  easily  be 
multiplied.  The  notion  of  a  Spirit  inhabiting  the  body,  and  using 
the  brain  as  its  instrument,  does  not  indeed  accord  with  our  scientific 
habits ;  but  the  notion  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  as  the  seat  of 
Mind,  and  of  particular  cells  as  ideational,  while  others  are  emo- 
tional, and  others  sensational, — nay,  the  very  idea  of  seeking  a  single 
centre  for  the  Mind,  seems  to  me  not  less  flagrantly  opposed  to 
biological  philosophy,  than  the  search  for  a  single  centre  of  Life. 
The  objections  are  twofold  :  Psychologically,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
regard  Mind  as  if  it  were  a  simple  function :  it  is  the  abstract 
expression  for  many  complex  functions ;  physiologically,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  regard  the  Brain  as  the  oi^au  of  such  an  abstraction :  it 
is  only  one  organ  of  a  complex  group  of  organs,  the  united  action 
of  which  is  indispensable.  Each  organ  of  Sense  has  its  particular 
function ;  but  there  is  no  organ  of  Sensation :  for  Sensation  is  but  tho 
abstract  expression  of  all  tho  concrete  sensations.     And  so  of  Mind. 

"The  nervous  system,"  Virchow  has  truly  said,  "is  an  apparatus 
composed  of  an  extremely  large  number  of  parts,  of  relatively  equal 
value,  without  any  discernible  central  point.  The  more  accurately 
we  make  our  histological  investigations,  the  more  do  the  elements 
multiply,  and  the  ultimate  composition  of  the  nervous  system  proves 
to  be  disposed  on  a  plan  analogous  to  that  followed  in  other  portions 
of  the  body.  An  infinite  number  of  cellular  elements  manifest 
themselves  side  by  side,  more  or  less  autonomous,  and  in  a  great 
measure  independent  of  one  another."  And  elsewhere ;  "  It  may 
seem  very  convenient  to  say  that  the  nervous  system  constitutes  the 
real  unity  of  the  body,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  other  system  which 
enjoys  such  complete  dissemination  throughout  the  organs.  But  even 
this  wide  dissemination,  and  the  numerous  connections  which  exist 
between  the  individual  parts  of  the  nervous  f^stem,  are  by  no  means 
calculated  to  show  it  to  be  Ae  centre  of  all  organic  action.  We  have 
found  in  tho  nervous  system  definite  little  cellular  elements  which 

(1)  Bonnet,  I^iingineiU  J'/iilotopAigue,  1796,  i-  129. 

(3)  "Va  jour  viendra  pent-Stre  od  nne  vuljae  plus  compllto  de  la  BubaUnce 
cer£1>Tala  reiidra  compte  dee  mtuufettationa  li  merreiUeuBM  de  renUndament.  .  . 
Fent-Stre  arriveta-t-on  &  trouTer  dana  uo  m4taIloide  on  nn  m^tal  juiqu'ici  inoonnn 
I'agent  priacipal  de  la  vie  cMbnls.  .  .  .  TranmiiBes  par  Im  nerlit  de  hob  tent, 
c'eat  lu  Bubatance  griae  da  cerveaa  qui  lea  per^oit." — Kiche,  Jk  rOryanifUme,  IB69, 
pp.  4,  35,  and  7-  On  reading  aach  pasaages  one  must  atk,  Is  not  thia  materialiani  sTsn 
more  propoaterons  tfatm  the  apirituaiiam  it  oppo«ei  P 
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serre  ae  centres  of  motion ;  but  we  do  not  find  any  single  ganglioa 
cell  in  which  all  movement  originates.  Sensations  are  certainly 
collected  in  definite  ganglion  cells,  still  among  them  too  we  do  not 
find  any  single  cell  which  can  be  designated  the  centre  of  all 
sensation ;  but  we  meet  with  a  great  number  of  very  minute 
centres."  ^ 

No  anatomical,  no  physiological  unity  has  been  demonstrated,  nor 
is  such  a  centre  demonstrable.  The  unity  is  in  the  whole  oi^anism. 
It  is  not  the  brain  which  feels  and  thinks,  it  is  the  man.  If  Mind 
may,  in  a  certain  large  interpretation,  be  called  a  function  of  the 
organism,  as  Life  may  be  called  the  function  of  the  organism ;  or  if, 
in  a  more  restricted  and  analytical  sense,  Mind  may  be  called  a 
function  of  the  Nervous  System,  and,  by  a  further  extension  of  the 
artifice,  a  function  of  the  Brain,  there  will  be  no  danger  su  long  as  a 
distinct  recognition  of  the  artifice  is  kept  before  us.  But  the  varioas 
materialist  hypotheses  all  disregard  this,  and  endeavour  to  explain  by 
one  fiictor  what  is  in  truth  the  product  of  many.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  facility  of  investigation,  that  we  should  localise  certain  mental 
functions — those,  for  instance,  of  vision,  hearing,  and  the  other 
senses,  no  less  than  those  of  perceiving,  conceiving,  loving,  imitating, 
&c.,  in  the  same  way  that  we  localise  the  vital  functione  of  digesting, 
secreting,  moving,  &c. ;  yet  we  no  more  suppose  that  it  is  the  organ 
of  sight  which  perceives  an  object,  or  conceives  a  symbol,  than  we 
suppose  it  is  the  stomach  which  moves  the  limbs.  The  hypothesis 
that  perception  and  conception,  emotion  and  volition  are  "properties 
of  the  cerebral  cells" — as  gravitation  is  a  property  of  Matter — is  not 
more  rational  than  the  supposition  th;tt  the  products  of  a  railway 
system  are  the  properties  of  steam.  I  am  not  denying  the  importance 
of  the  cerebral  cells,  though  I  think  it  grossly  exaggerated  ;  what  I 
deny  is  that  any  one  element  in  on  extremely  complex  group  can  he 
scientifically  admitted  as  the  cause  of  a  highly  complex  result.  The 
assignment  of  Thought  to  the  cerebral  cells,  is  singularly  at  variance 
with  tho  universal  denial  of  that  property  to  cells  of  identical 
structure  in  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata.  The  spiritualist 
)nay  be  consistent  in  fixing  on  the  brain  as  the  organ  of  the  Mind ; 
but  the  materialist  who  regards  Thought  as  an  ultimate  property  of 
nerve-cells,  is  flagrantly  inconsistent  in  denying  this  property  to  snch 
cells  wherever  they  may  be  found.  Even  were  the  cerebral  cells  of 
the  same  importance  in  the  psychical  mechanism,  as  the  mainspring 
is  in  the  mechanism  of  a  watch,  we  should  still  deny  that  sensation 
and  thought  wore  properties  of  these  cells;  as  we  deny  that  the 
indication  of  time  ia  the  property  of  the  steel  spring.  Mind  is  not  a 
property,  it  is  not  even  a  simple  function.  It  is  the  aggregate  of  all 
the  sensitive  phenomena,  and  can  only  be  interpreted  through  the 
(1 ;  Virchow,  "  CeUuIur  PQlhology,"_!i29,  28*. 
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organic  conditioiu  of  these  phenomena.  In  the  Bame  way  Life  is  not 
a  property,  nor  a  function,  but  the  aggregate  of  organic  properties 
and  functions. 

The  error  hero  insisted  on  is  the  physiological  analogue  of  the 
psychological  error  which  attempts  to  interpret  all  psychic^  pheno- 
mena as  transformed  sensations;  and  the  equivalent  error  which 
interprets  all  psychical  phenomena  as  manifestations  of  thought,  the 
activities  of  the  Spirit.  The  sensualist  and  the  spiritualist  equally 
fall  into  the  mistake  of  analytical  interpretation.  Unless  the 
sensualist  implies  in  the  term  Sensation  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
reaction  of  a  sensory  organ,  he  cannot  stir  a  step ;  and  if  he  recognises, 
as  he  must,  the  co-operation  of  the  psychical  conditions  on  which 
Judgment,  Comparison,  Attention,  Abstraction,  &c.,  depend,  and 
through  which  the  so-called  "transformations"  are  effected,  he  is 
thereby  thrown  upon  other  organic  conditions,  over  and  above  those 
of  Sensation.  In  like  manner  the  sjoritualist  cannot  out  of  pure 
Thought  deduce  Images  and  Perceptions  without  the  co-operation  of 
Sense ;  that  is  to  say,  his  Spirit  needs  the  bodily  organism  for  those 
very  manifestations  which  he  assumes  to  be  the  products  of  Thought. 
Analysis  and  synthesis  are  the  systole  and  diastole  of  Science, 
both  indispensable.  In  the  analysis  of  organic  facts  some  appear  as 
«onBtant,  fundamental,  others  as  variable  and  derivative.  We 
«ndeavour  to  classify  these ;  to  trace  the  derivative  phenomena 
from  those  which  underlie  them,  and  to  trace  the  modification  of  the 
constant  conditions.  The  physiologist  thus  points  out  the  differen- 
tiations  of  structure  which  permit  all  the  various  secretions  to  be 
performed  by  organs  fundamentally  similar,  all  the  motions  to  be 
performed  by  muscular  organs,  all  the  sensations  by  nervous  organs. 
Bat  he  also  points  out  that  while  these  classes  are  thus  kept, 
analytically,  distinct  by  their  structural  modifications,  so  that  the 
one  cannot  be  performed  by  the  organ  of  another,  all  are,  neverthe- 
less, united  in  the  vital  synthesis  of  the  organism  by  their  com- 
munity of  structure,  and  community  of  vital  properties.  The  psy- 
chologist must  imitate  this  procedure. 

Von  Baer  truly  says  that  people  are  generally  eager  for  some 
palpable  object  as  a  cause,  delighted  if  they  can  satisfy  themselves 
that  Life  is  a  thing,  which  they  may  see  revealed,  like  a  flash  of 
electricity,  or  a  chemical  precipitate.^  It  is  this  which  has  given 
birth  to  the  unphysiologicd  hypotheses  of  Life  as  Electricity,  Oxida- 
tion, &c.,  which  assigns  Life  to  the  blood,  or  to  Nerve  force. 
Contrasted  with  this  analjrtical  tendency  is  the  tendency  which 
obliterates  necessary  distinctions,  and  identifies  the  inorganic  and 
organic  worlds,  thus  assigning  Life  and  Consciousness  to  the  ultimate 
molecules  of  Matter,  instead  of  to  special  combinations  of  Matter. 


(1}  Von  Baer,  ZHr  Enlicicktlmigt  Ottehichlt. 
3b  2 
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S'Holbacli  thought  it  not  improbable  that  the  whole  nmverae  waa 
endowed  with  ConBciousnesa — an  idea  often  put  forward  under 
pantheistic  and  mydtic  forms ;  and  to  many  it  Beems  a  logical 
necessity  to  conclude  that,  since  Life  is  dependent  on  molecolar 
movemeot,  all  the  moving  universe  muat  be  alive.  They  do  not 
suppose  the  universe  to  be  a  cotton  manufactory  on  similar  grounds; 
yet  the  phenomena  classed  as  Life  are  no  less  special,  and  dependent 
on  speciality  of  material  conditions,  than  the  phenomena  eziiibited  in 
a  cotton  manufactory. 

The  organicist  emphasizes  the  material  unity  of  organic  and 
inorganic  phenomena,  while  emphasizing  the  phenomenal  diTergity 
which  arises  from  speciality  of  conditions.  He  does  not,  with  La 
Mettrie  and  the  crude  materialists,  say  that  man  ia  a  macbiae,  and 
his  soul  the  activity  of  brain-fibres ;  for  he  knows  that  man  is  not  a 
machine  ;  and  that  the  brain-fibres,  however  active,  are  not  a  souL 
He  does  not  ignore,  on  the  contrary  he  eagerly  seeks  out,  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  relations  in  vital  and  mental  phenomena ; 
but  he  no  more  assigns  the  phenomena  to  these  alone,  than  he 
explains  a  symphony  by  enumerating  the  stringed  and  wind  inatru- 
ments  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  mathematical  laws  of  sound. 

Jn  Digestion  the  mechanical  and  chemical  facts  are  so  obtrusive, 
that  many  physiologists  have  been  content  with  purely  mechanical 
or  chemical  explanations.  The  various  movements  of  mastication, 
trituration,  and  stomachal  rotation,  are  unquestionably  important 
elements  in  the  digestive  process,  so  that  Borelli  and  the  school  of 
intromechanicians  were  disposed  to  interpret  the  function  as  mechani- 
cal. But  the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  Digestion  without  the 
aid  of  the  chemical  disintegrations  and  transformations,  effected  by 
the  alkaline  and  acid  fluids,  rectified  their  precipitate  judgment,  and 
showed  that  the  mechanical  process  was  simply  preparatory,  enabling 
the  chemical  process  to  do  its  work  more  effectually.  Spallanzani  and 
his  successors  having  shown  the  action  of  the  salivary,  gastric,  and 
intestinal  fluids,  and  proved  that  oven  outside  the  organism  these 
fluids  effected  the  disintegration  of  the  food,  there  arose  the  belief 
that  Digestion  was  a  piu'ely  chemical  process.  But  this,  again,  was 
putting  a  part  for  the  whole,  and  confoundbg  the  chemicJ  process 
with  the  physiological  process.  Because  the  disintegration  could  be 
effected  in  the  laboratory,  it  was  suffered  to  usurp  the  place  of  the 
digestion  effected  in  the  organism.  As  Wm.  Hunter  sarcastically 
remarked,  "  To  account  for  digestion  some  have  mode  the  stomach  a 
mill ;  some  would  have  it  to  be  a  stewing-pot ;  and  some  a  work- 
trough  ;  yet  all  the  while  the  stomach  was  neither  a  miU,  nor  a 
stewing- pot,  nor  a  work-trough,  nor  anything  hut  a  stomach."'  The 
physiologist,  dealing  with  an  organic  phenomenon,  and  not  with  a 
(1)  Hunier,  "  Intiodiiatonr  LectnKi,"  1784,  p.  96. 
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mechanical  nor  with  a  cbemical  phenomenon,  has  to  take  into  acconnt 
all  the  conditions  implied ;  and  he  finds  that  much  more  is  implied 
than  trituration  and  disintegration,  which  are  themselves  processes 
dependent  on  the  incitation  and  regulation  of  a  sensory  and  motor 
system.  The  very  secretion  of  the  disintegrating  fluids,  and  the 
contractions  of  the  muscles,  are  determined  by  reflex  Btimulation,  or 
by  the  still  more  remote  stimulation  of  sensory  states  in  the  shape  of 
emotion  or  desire.' 

How  misleading  the  chemical  interpretation  of  a  phyBioIogical 
process  vitl  be,  is  shown  by  a  single  example.  Knowing  that  the 
gastric  juice  is  acid,  and  that  to  its  acidity  are  ascribed  its  digestive 
properties,. the  chemist  interdicts  the  employment  of  alkalis  in  coses 
of  feeble  gastric  secretion,  because  the  alkali  will  neutralise  the  acid, 
and  thus  still  more  enfeeble  the  already  diminiihed  power  of  the 
stomach.  The  physiologist,  however,  knowing  that  an  alkali  stimu- 
lates the  stomach  into  increased  activity  of  secretion,  foresees  that 
although  this  alkali  will  neutraUse  a  certain  amount  of  the  acid,  this 
chemical  effect  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  physiological  effect 
of  increased  secretion  ;  and  he  therefore  prescribes  a  small  amount 
of  carbonate  of  soda  to  assist  digestion. 

The  organicist  applauds  every  attempt  to  detect  the  agency 
«f  physical  and  chemical  processes  in  the  complex  physiologi- 
cal process ;  he  only  protests  against  the  notion  that  a  physio- 
logical process  can  be  interpreted  without  taking  in  all  the 
organic  conditions.  In  the  language  of  Bichat,  he  declares  that 
to  speak  of  Physiology  as  Animal  Physics,  is  not  more  rational 
than  to  speak  of  Astronomy  as  the  Physiology  of  the  stars.* 
On  similar  grounds  we  must  protest  against  the  interpretation  of 
mental  phenomena  by  movements  in  the  brain,  however  important 
such  movements  may  be  as  factors  in  the  complex  group  of  biological 
and  sociological  conditions.  Although  personal  and  selfish  imptdses 
are  indispensable  agencies  in  Moral  Life,  the  attempt  to  reduce 
Moral  Life  to  these  impulses  alone,  without  the  co-operation  of 
unselfish  impersonal  impulses,  and  the  mighty  influence  of  social 
conditions,  is  the  Materialism  against  which  Organicism  protests. 
In  a  word,  Organicism  is  distinguishable  by  its  consistent  carrying 
out  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  organic  phenomena  grouped  under 
the  terms  Life  and  Mind  are  activities  not  of  any  single  element,  in 
or  out  of  the  organism,  but  activities  of  the  whole  organism  in  corre- 

(1)  One  at  the  meana  adopted  to  obtain  an  abundant  lupply  of  wlira  for  inveatiga- 
tioD  ii  that  ot  placing  a  hnngr;  aoimsl  in  praaencs  at  food  wliicli  be  cuinot  reach. 
The  deiire  thus  excited  cansee  the  fluid  to  pour  forth  copioualy. 

(2)  Dicbat,  Stehercket  tar  la  Vittt  la  Mori,  art.  viL  }  1.  He  also  trol^  says:  "On 
analyae  rurinc,  la  aalive,  la  bile,  kc,  priaei  iodifferemmrat  rac  telou  telaujet;  et  da 
IsuT  eiamen  r£«ulte  la  chimie  nnimale :  loit ;  mais  ca  n'eat  paa  ItL  la  chimie  pbjiio- 
iogique ;  c'eet,  a  je  pais  pwlur  ainai,  Vanalomie  cadaaCTiqut  itt  ftHiiu," 
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spondence  with  a  physical  and  a  social  medium.  Just  as  it  ia  tlii^ 
organism  which  lives,  so  is  it  the  organism  vhich  moves  and  tedt. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  previous  writer  has  rigorously  carried  out 
the  principles  of  Organicism  to  this  e.ttent ;  because  the  traditional 
opinions  respecting  the  Mind,  and  the  predominance  of  the  analyti- 
cal tendency,  have  kept  attention  fixed  exclusively  on  the  bram, 
and  have  localised  the  abstraction  Mind  in  the  brain.  But  if  the 
upholders  of  Organicism  have  not  extended  to  Mind  the  principles 
adopted  with  respect  to  Life,  the  stream  of  tendency  in  modem 
psychological  research  has,  X  thiolc,  all  pointed  in  thiii  direction. 

The  reader  will  not  misinterpret  me,  and  suppose  that  any  diB- 
credit  is  attempted  to  be  thrown  on  physiological  analysis,  and  the 
localisation  of  special  phenomena  in  special  parts  of  the  organism. 
When  I  say  it  is  the  man,  and  not  the  brain  that  thinks,  I  by  no 
means  suggest  that  the  brain  is  not  the  crowning  factor  essential  to 
the  process.  Without  a  Nervous  System  there  could  be  nothing  liko 
what  we  know  as  Feeling ;  without  a  Brain  or  supreme  nervous  centre, 
there  could  be  little  or  nothing  of  that  complex  grouping  of  sensitive 
states,  which  we  know  as  £motion,  Thought,  and  Will.  But  Brain 
and  Nervous  System  aro  only  parts  of  a  living  organism,  and  Uieir 
functions  are  only  specialisations  of  the  general  properties  of  that 
organism ;  separate  the  Brain  from  tlie  vital  processes  going  (m 
throughout  the  organism,  and  it  is  no  instrument  of  Consciousncs'. 
The  materialist  asserts  that  the  Brain  feels  and  thinks,  as  the  Stoinach 
digests,  and  the  Lungs  breathe.  I  answer.  Yes :  but  the  Stomach 
does  not  digest,  the  Lungs  do  not  breathe,  except  when  these  organs 
form  parts  of  a  living  organism.  An  idea  will  arrest  digestion,  a 
little  surplus  of  carbonic  acid  will  arrest  respiration,  for  the  same 
reason  that  an  arrested  secretion  will  fill  the  mind  with  gloom,  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  will  stupefy  it,  a  worm  in  the  intestine  will 
distract  it,  a  plugged  artery  will  obliterate  it.  The  physiological 
specialisations  arc  not  ignored,  because  they  are  recognised  as  stages 
in  the  general  evolution  of  the  organism. 

And  this  leads  me  to  remark  that  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  is 
itself  a  protest  against  the  mechanical  interpretations  of  Materialism, 
since  its  primary  position  is,  that  every  phenomenon  of  a  higher  and 
more  complex  order,  while  rising  out  of  the  conditions  of  a  preced- 
ing order,  has  its  origin  in  this  very  differentiation  of  complexity. 
Evolution  demands  not  only  a  correlation  of  parts,  but  a  differentia- 
tion of  parts,  and  a  correlation  of  states — that  ia  to  say,  the  phe- 
nomena have  historical,  no  less  than  mechanical  antecedents,  each 
stage  being  the  outcome  of  all  that  preceded  it.  Thus  the  ovule  is 
not  fertilisahlo  until  the  germinal  vesicle  has  disappeared;  the 
stimulus  of  a  sensory  organ  does  not  produce  a  sensation  until  tho 
organism  has  been  educated  to  that  reaction,  and  tho  general  irradi- 
ation of  the  stimulation  has  become  restricted  to  a  definite  path. 
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Instincte  Thich  wear  a  mecbanical  aspect  are  QeTerthelew  subordi- 
nated to  tliis  law  of  development,  and  will  be  suppressed  if  the  regu- 
lar succession  of  experiences  be  interrupted. 

Having  tbus  briefly  assigned  tbe  grounds  on  whicb  every  spirit- 
ualist and  materialist  hypothesis  must  be  rejected,  I  may  resume  the 
considerations  already  advanced  by  a  final  word  on  the  moral  attitude 
60  unjustifiably  assumed  by  spiritualists.  The  two  hypotheses  are 
not  unlike  Toryism  and  Radicalism  in  politics.  They  express  one- 
aided  views,  and  represent  Order  and  Progress.  Organicism  claims 
to  unite  these  views  by  showing  that  Progress  is  the  development  of 
Order.  Meanwhile  the  Spiritualist  and  the  Tory  ore  strong  in  so 
far  as  each  steadfastly  opposes  inadequate  explanations  and  precipi- 
tate changes ;  the  Materialist  and  the  Radical  are  strong  in  so  far  as 
each,  while  protesting  against  prejudice  and  privilege,  insists  on 
actual  facts  and  reasonable  inferences.  But  both  Spiritualist  and 
Tory  have  been  too  apt  to  load  their  prot^  with  a  threat,  claiming 
for  their  own  side  the  monopoly  of  moral  purity.  It  is  high  time 
that  Spiritualism  should  cease  its  exclusive  pretensions  to  lofty 
aspirations  and  ideal  aims,  and  cease  to  assume  that  any  other 
hypothesis  is  false  because  desolating.  The  threat  is  held  over  our 
heads  that  if  we  do  not  accept  the  hy})Otheds  of  Spiritualism  we 
shall  be  understood  to  deny  Conscience,  Justice,  Love  for  mankind, 
we  shall  regard  man  as  no  better  than  the  brute,  and  banish  Poetrj' 
— with  Morality — from  the  world.  Either  we  must  accept  an  extra- 
organio  agent  of  which  we  can  know  nothing,  or  we  'must  deny  all 
that  men  hold  most  precious,  all  those  "  spiritual  influences  which 
dignify  existence."  So  powerful  is  the  effect  of  this  incessant 
rhetoric  that  few  men  have  the  courage  to  avow  their  disbelief  iu  an 
extra-organic  agent ;  and  of  those  who  do  avow  it,  many  are  pro- 
voked into  an  equally  offensive  attitude,  answering  threats  with 
defiant  epigrams  and  noisy  paradoxes. 

Looked  at  calmly,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  what  are  called  "  spiritual 
facts,"  remain  undisturbed  by  any  hypothesis  called  upon  to  render 
their  genesis  intelligible.  The  fact  that  men  sympathize  with  men, 
and  suffer  when  they  see  others  suffer,  and  desire  to  alleviate  this 
suffering,  will  not  be  changed  should  inductive  evidence  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  sympathetic  disposition  is  an  evolution  from 
personal  feelings.  The  fact  that  man  has  moral  and  intellectual  needs 
will  not  be  changed,  should  the  conclusion  be  adopted  that  human 
nature  is  a  higher  development  of  the  simian  nature.  Man  does 
not  cease  to  be  a  moral  being  because  his  remote  ancestors  were 
unmoral.  Nor  will  any  hypothesis  respecting  the  soul  disturb  our 
certainty  respecting  the  facts  expressed  in  that  term,^  and  it  is  these 

(1)  "Ob  dia Seals,"  Bsj^  Kant,  " eine  euubche  Sabstanz  sei  oder  iiicht,  daa  kann  noa 
znr  Erldamngr  der  Enchainaugen  dars^ben  pat  gleiobpiltig  aeja." — Frol^amrtu, 
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facts  wMch  wo  liavo  to  study  and  reduce  to  systematic  order.  The 
only  queatioD  for  us,  is  whicli  mode  of  classifying  and  interpreting 
them  best  enables  us  to  regulate  our  lives.  That  question  is  not  to 
be  settled  by  B<hetoric,  nor  should  its  examination  be  disturbed  bj 
threats.  To  warn  men  against  opinions,  not  because  they  are  false, 
but  because  they  are  supposed  to  lead  to  a  reversal  of  other  opiniom, 
is  unworthy  of  a  serious  mind.  The  healthy  moral  spirit  of  resesrcli 
is  that  of  patiently  seeking  out  the  truth,  abiding  by  whatever  seenu 
most  consistent  with  all  other  truth,  and  accepKng  even  ita  bitter- 
ness when  it  is  most  hitter.  The  unhealthy  immoral  spirit  of 
research  is  that  which  suffers  our  inclinations  to  dictate  our  conclu- 
sions, turning  the  gaze  away  from  whatever  threatens  to  disturb 
our  opinions,  and  eagerly  fastening  on  any  compromise  which  fosten 
and  fiattors  our  prejudices. 

Materialism  is  to  be  rejected  because  its  Method  is  unphysio- 
logical,  not  because  it  contradicts  our  aspirations,  not  because  it  ia 
"instinctively  repudiated."  The  common  reference  to  Instinct  is 
singularly  fallacious.  Before  any  feeling  can  be  admitted  as  an 
arbiter  in  theoretic  questions,  it  must  bo  shown  to  be  directly 
inyolved.  You  may  dislike  a  Jew,  and  dislike  a  liar,  you  may  feel 
instinctive  repugnance  at  the  idea  of  music  in  a  church,  or  at  the 
idea  of  incurring  debts  beyond  your  means,  but  no  one  will  pi^tend 
that  your  feeling  carries  the  same  justification  in  each  of  these  caeef, 
although  in  each  it  may  be  equally  strong.  An  instinctive  repul- 
sion against  Materialism  (granting  for  a  moment  that  there  is  such 
an  instinct)  could  only  have  validity  on  the  supposition  that  Instinct 
was  the  sole  regulator  of  Life  and  Thought  Now,  since  the  whole 
stress  of  moral  culture  is  precisely  in  the  suppression  of  some  instincts, 
and  the  regulation  of  them  all,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Instinct  is  not 
the  rule  of  Life,  and  d  fortiori,  not  the  arbiter  in  Science. 

Looked  at  closely,  this  instinctive  repulsion  appears,  for  the  most 
part,  simply  a  remnant  of  the  old  superstition  against  "  prying  into 
Nature,"  a  superstition  which  regarded  Science  as  on  a  par  with 
witchcraft.  Materialism  (and  with  it,  of  course,  Organicism)  is 
stigmatized  as  an  "  attempt  to  rob  life  of  its  mystery."  But  why 
should  we  not  rob  life  of  its  mystery — if  wo  can  ?  In  pre-scientiSc 
days  men  who  propounded  explanations  of  the  universe  in  ite  natural 
and  supernatural  relations  were  revered  as  teac&ers  so  long  as  they 
confined  themselves  to  theological  and  metaphysical  speculations; 
whereas  the  men  who  endeavoured  by  experiment  to  ascertain  the 
simpler  processes  of  Nature  were  reviled  as  godless  infidels.  Even 
in  our  own  day  there  is  a  lingering  notion  that  piety  demands  that 
we  should  not  too  closely  approach  the  mystery  of  Life,  nor  profane 
the  holy  tomple  by  the  introduction  of  instruments  used  in  the 
laboratory.     It  is  noticeable   that  writers  who   feel   outraged  by 
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erery  attempt  to  explain  moral  phenomena  by  natural  laws  (which 
tW  perversely  confound  with  mechanical  laws)  are  urgent  in  their 
desire  to  have  all  phenomena  ultimately  referred  to  moral  laws — 
tliat  is  to  say,  to  explain  the  least  complex  facts  by  the  most  complex. 
It  seems  to  them  absurd  to  rise  from  physiological  processes  to 
psychological  and  sociological  processes,  through  ascending  com- 
plexities of  the  conditions ;  but  rational  to  explain  physiological 
processes  by  the  regolative  action  of  a  Soul  or  Spirit. 

The  objection  to  Materialism  on  the  ground  of  its  "  mechanical 
views"  is  valid  in  so  far  as  it  insists  on  the  fundamental  distinctions 
between  an  organism  and  a  machine,  liut  it  generally  means  more 
than  this.  It  understands  by  "  mechanical  "  tfae  attempt  to  reduce 
pbenomena  to  a  series  of  dependent  sequences  of  material  positions. 
This  is  the  generalised  idea  of  mechanism — the  subordination  of 
parts  to  co-ordinated  unity  of  action ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  as 
applicable  to  an  organism  as  to  a  steam-engine.  But  a  dim  terror 
at  the  consequences  supposed  to  follow  from  considering  vital  and 
mental  phenomena  a«  dependent  on  material  agencies,  is  heightened 
by  the  connotations  of  the  term  mechanism  in  its  applications  to 
machines ;  and  hence  "  mechanical  views "  come  to  represent 
views  which  substitute  the  causation  of  rigorous  sequence  deter- 
mined by  the  structure  and  C3nnectionB  of  organs,  for  that  sponta- 
neity of  action  which  is  proclaimed  the  characteristic  of  vitality, 
and  is  dear  because  it  seems  the  only  basis  of  moral  reBponsibility. 
So  far  has  this  repugnance  to  accept  definite  and  orderly  conceptions 
of  causation — inplaceof  the  conception  of  a  spontaneity  not  amenable 
to  law — carried  some  opponents  of  mechanical  views,  that  they  have 
resisted  the  attempts  to  apply  the  Law  of  Association,  because  the 
law  would  render  mental  phenomena  less  mysterious.  They  preferred 
invoking  Instinct,  or  Fundamental  Ideas,  as  more  profound,  and 
more  religious. 

If,  however,  we  view  the  organism  as  a  vital  mechanism,  or  a 
sensitive  mechanism,  we  get  rid  of  the  misleading  connotations ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  while  admitting  all  the  facts  which  justify  the 
idea  of  spontaneity  and  free-will,  interpret  them  as  rigorously 
dependent  on  organic  causation.  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that 
the  interpretation  is  difficult.  I  only  say  that  the  spiritualist  inter- 
pretation is  illusory. 

George  Henry  ] 
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II. 

In  my  last  paper  I  discussed  the  fimdamental  principle  of  Eng^Iiafa 
Political  EcoDomy,  that  within  the  limits  of  a  nation  labour  nugrateft 
from  employment  to  employment,  as  increased  remuneration  attracts 
or  decreased  remuneration  repels  it ;  and  now  I  have  to  treat  the 
corresponding  principle  as  to  capital,  that  it  flows  or  tsnds  to  flov  to 
trades  of  which  the  profits  are  high,  that  it  leaves  or  tends  to  leave 
those  in  which  the  profits  are  low,  and  that  in  consequence  there  is  a 
tendency — a  tendency  limited  and  contracted,  but  still  a  tendency — to 
an  equality  of  profits  through  commerce. 

First,  this  requires  such  a  development  of  the  division  of  labour  as 
to  create  what  we  call "  trade,"  that  is  to  say,  a  set  of  persons  working- 
for  the  wants  of  others,  and  providing  for  their  own  wants  by  the 
return-commodities  received  from  those  others.  But  this  develop- 
ment has  only  been  gradually  acquired  by  the  human  race.  Captain 
Cook  found  some  Australian  tribes  to  whom  the  idea  of  traffic  seemed 
unknown.  They  received  what  was  given  them  readily,  but  they 
received  it  as  a  present  only ;  they  seemed  ta  have  no  notion  of  giving- 
anything  in  lieu  of  it.  The  idea  of  barter — an  idea  usually  ao 
familiar  to  the  lower  races  of  men — appeared  never  to  have  dawned 
on  these  very  low  ones.  But  among  races  in  such  a  condition  there 
is  no  change  of  trades  as  capital  becomes  more  and  more  profitable 
in  any  one.  The  very  conception  comes  long  after.  Every  one 
works  for  himself  at  everything ;  and  he  always  works  most  at  what 
he  likes  most  for  thd  time  ;  as  he  changes  his  desires,  so  far  as  ho  can 
he  changes  his  labour.  Whenever  he  works  he  uses  the  few  tools  he 
has,  the  stone  implements,  the  charred  wood,  the  thongs  of  bide,  and 
other  such  things,  in  the  best  way  he  can ;  a  hundred  savages  are  doing 
so  at  once,  some  in  one  way,  some  in  another,  and  these  are  no  doubt 
"  shiftings  of  capital."  But  there  is  no  computation  of  profit,  as  we 
now  reckon  profit,  on  such  shiftings.  Profit,  as  we  calculate,  means 
that  which  is  over  after  the  capital  is  replaced.  But  a  savage 
incapable  of  trafiic  does  not  make  this  ctdculation  ns  to  his  flints  and 
his  hides.     The  idea  could  not  even  be  explained  to  him. 

Secondly,  this  comparison  requires  a  medium  in  which  the  profits 
can  be  calculated,  that  is,  a  money.  Supposing  that  in  the  flax 
trade  profits  are  S  per  cent.,  and  that  side  by  side  in  the  cotton  trade 
they  are  15  per  cent.,  capital  will  nowadays  immediately  run  from 
one  to  the  other.  And  it  does  so  because  those  who  are  making  mucb 
(1)  Continued  from  the  Fortnightly  Beviea  for  Febmarr. 
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try  to  get  more  capital,  and  those  who  are  malting  little — still  more 
those  who  are  losing — do  not  care  to  keep  as  much  as  they  have. 
But  if  there  is  no  money  to  compute  in,  neither  will  know  what  thej' 
are  making,  and  therefore  the  prooese  of  migration  wants  its 
motive,  and  will  not  begin.  The  first  sign  of  extra  profit  in  a  trade 
— not  a  conclusive,  but  a  strongly  presumptive  one — is  an  extra  high 
price  in  the  article  that  trade  makes  or  sells ;  but  this  tost  foils 
altogether  when  there  is  no  "  money  "  to  sell  in.  And  the  debit  side 
of  the  account,  the  cost  of  production,  is  as  difficult  to  calculate 
when  there  is  no  common  measure  between  its  items,  or  between  the 
product,  and  any  of  them.  Political  Economists  have  indeed  an 
idea  of  "exchangeable  value" — that  ia,  of  the  number  of  things 
which  each  article  will  exchange  for — and  they  sometimes  suppose  a 
state  of  barter  in  which  people  had  this  notion,  and  in  which  they 
calculatc<l  the  profit  of  a  trade  by  deducting  the  exchangeable  value 
of  the  labour  and  commodities  used  in  its  production,  from  the  value 
of  the  finished  work.  But  such  a  state  of  society  never  existed  in 
reality.  No  nation  which  was  not  clever  enough  t«  invent  a  moneyr 
was  ever  able  to  conceive  bo  thin  and  hard  an  idea  as  "  exchangeable 
value."  Even  now  Mr.  Fawcett  justly  says  that  it  puzzles  many 
people,  and  sends  them  away  frightened  from  books  on  Political 
£conomy.  In  fact  it  is  an  ideal  which  those  used  to  money- 
prices  have  framed  to  themselves.  They  see  that  the  price  of  any- 
thing, the  money  it  fetches,  is  equal  to  its  "  purchasing  power  "  over 
things,  and  by  steadily  attending  they  come  to  be  able  to  think  of 
this  "purchasing  power"  separately,  and  to  call  and  reason  upon  it 
as  exchangeable  value.  But  the  idea  is  very  treacherous  even  to 
skilled  minds,  and  even  nowadays  not  the  tenth  part  of  any  popula- 
tion could  ever  take  it  in.  As  for  the  nations  really  in  a  state  of 
barter  ever  comprehending  it,  no  one  can  imagine  it,  for  they  arc 
mostly  unequal  to  easy  arithmetic,  and  some  cannot  count  five.  A 
most  acute  traveller  thus  describes  the  actual  process  of  bargaining 
among  savage  nations  as  he  saw  it.  "  In  practice,"  Mr.  Oalton 
tells  us  of  the  Damaras,  "whatever  they  may  possess  in  their 
language,  they  certainly  use  no  numeral  greater  than  three.  When 
they  wish  to  express  four  they  take  to  their  fingers,  which  are  to 
them  as  formidable  instruments  of  calculation  as  a  sliding-rule  ia  to 
an  English  schoolboy.  They  puzzle  very  much  after  five,  because 
no  spare  hand  remains  to  grasp  and  secure  the  fingers  that  lire 
required  for  '  units.'  Yet  they  seldom  lose  oxen :  the  way  in  which 
they  discover  the  loss  of  one  is  not  by  the  number  of  the  herd  being 
diminished,  but  by  the  absence  of  a  face  which  they  know.  When 
bartering  is  going  on  each  sheep  must  be  paid  for  separately.  Thus 
suppose  two  sticks  of  tobacco  to  be  the  rate  of  exchange  for  one 
sheep,  it  would  sorely  ptizzle  a  Damara  to  take  two  sheep  and  give 
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him  four  eticke.  I  have  done  so,  and  seen  a  man  first  put  two  of  the 
Bticks  apart,  aud  take  a  sight  over  them  at  one  of  the  sheep  he  waa 
about  to  Bell.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  that  one  was  honestly 
paid  for,  and  finding  to  his  surprise  that  exactly  two  sticks  remained 
in  hand  to  settle  the  account  for  the  other  sheep,  he  would  be 
afflicted  with  doubts ;  the  transaction  seemed  too  pat  to  be  correct, 
and  he  would  refer  back  to  the  first  couple  of  sticks,  and  then  his 
mind  got  hazy  and  confused,  and  wandered  from  one  sheep  to  the 
other,  and  he  broke  off  the  transaction  until  two  sticks  were  pat 
into  his  hand  and  one  sheep  driven  away,  and  then  the  other  two 
sticks  given  him,  and  the  second  sheep  driven  away."  Such  a 
delineation  of  primitive  business  speaks  for  itself,  and  it  is  waste  of 
space  showing  further  that  an  abstraction  like  "  value  in  exchange  " 
is  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  real  bartering  peoples — ^tbat  a 
habit  of  using  money,  and  of  computing  in  it,  are  necessary  pre- 
Uminaries  to  comparisons  of  profits. 

Unquestionably  the  most  primitive  community  can  see  if  a 
pursuit  utterly  fails,  or  if  it  immensely  succeeds.  The  earliest 
men  must  have  been  eager  in  making  fiiat  tools,  for  there  are  so 
many  of  them,  and  no  doubt  they  did  not  try  to  breed  cattle  where 
they  died.  But  there  was  in  those  days  no  adjusted  comparison 
between  one  thing  and  another ;  all  pursuits  which  anyhow  suited 
went  on  then  as  they  do  among  savages  now. 

Money,  too,  is  in  this  matter  essential,  or  all  but  essential,  in 
another  way.  It  ia  a  form  in  which  capital  ia  held  m  etupense 
without  lose.  The  transfer  of  capital  from  employment  to  employ- 
ment is  a  matter  requiring  consideration,  consideration  takes 
time,  and  the  capital  must  be  somewhere  during  that  time.  But 
most  articles  are  bought  at  a  risk ;  they  lose  in  the  process,  and 
become  second-band ;  an  ordinary  person  cannot  get  rid  of  them 
without  receiving  for  them  less^-often  much  less — than  he  gave. 
But  money  is  never  "  second-hand ; "  it  will  always  fetoh  itself,  and 
it  loses  nothing  by  keeping.  No  doubt  modem  civilisation  has 
invented  some  other  forms  of  property  which  are  almost  as  good  to 
hold  as  money.  Some  iuterest-bearing  securities,  like  exchequer 
bills,  are  so,  and  pay  an  interest  besides.  But  these  are  the  creatures 
of  money,  so  to  say,  and  based  upon  it ;  they  presuppose  it,  and  would 
not  be  possible  without  it.  A  community  of  pure  barter,  even  if  it 
could  reckon  and  compare  profits,  would  not  be  able  to  move  capital 
accurately  from  one  trade  to  another,  for  it  possesses  no  commodity 
which  could,  without  risk  of  loss  that  could  not  be  calculated,  be 
held  idle  during  the  computation. 

The  refined  means  by  which  the  movement  is  now  effected  is 
one  of  the  nicest  marvels  of  our  commercial  civilisation.  The 
three    principal    of    them  are    as    follows: — ^First,   there    is  the 
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vbole  of  the  loan  fund  of  tlio  country  tying  in  the  hands  of 
bankers  and  bill-brokers,  which  moves  in  an  instant  towards  a  trade 
that  is  unuBoally  profitable,  if  only  that  trade  can  produce  securities 
which  come  within  banking  rules.  Supposing  the  com  trade  to 
become  particularly  good,  there  are  immediately  twice  the  usual 
number  of  com  bills  in  the  bill-brokers'  cases ;  and  if  the  iron 
trade,  then  of  iron  bills.  You  could  almost  see  the  change  of  capital, 
if  you  could  look  into  the  bill  cases  at  different  times.  Bat  what  you 
f»uld  not  see  is  the  mental  skill  and  knowledge  which  have  made  that 
transfer,  and  without  which  it  conid  not  have  been  made  safely. 
Probably  it  would  be  new  to  many  people  if  stated  plainly ;  but  a 
very  great  many  of  the  strongest  heads  in  England  spend  their  minds 
on  little  else  than  on  thinking  whether  other  people  will  pay  their 
debts.  The  life  of  Lombard  Street  bill-brokers  is  almost  exclusively 
so  spent.  Mr.  Chapman,  one  of  the  partners  in  Overend,  Qnmey, 
and  Co.,  once  rather  amused  a  parliamentary  committee  by  speaking 
with  unction  and  enthusiasm  of  "  paper  of  the  very  finest  quality," 
by  which  he  meant  paper  on  which  the  beat  proniiBee  were  written. 
Bills  of  exchange  ate  only  undertakings  to  pay  money,  and  the  most 
likely  to  be  paid  are,  in  the  market  phrase,  of  the  "  finest  quality," 
and  the  less  likely  of  inferior  quality.  The  mind  of  a  man  like  Mr. 
Chapman,  if  it  could  be  looked  into,  would  be  found  to  be  a  gradu> 
ating  machine  marking  in  an  instant  the  rises  and  falls  of  pecuniary 
likelihood.  Each  banker  in  his  own  neighbourhood  is  the  same ;  he 
is  a  kind  of  "  solvency-meter,"  and  lives  by  estimating  rightly  the 
"  roeponsibility  of  parties,"  as  he  would  call  it.  And  the  only  reason 
why  the  London  bill-broker  has  to  do  it  on  a  greater  scale  is  that, 
being  in  the  great  centre,  he  receives  the  surplus  savings  not  of  one 
district  but  of  many,  which  find  no  means  of  employment  there. 
He  ia  thus  become  the  greatest  and  most  just  measurer  of  moneyed 
means  and  moneyed  probity  which  the  world  has  ever  seen; — to 
reduce  it  to  its  lowest  terms,  he  knows  thot  more  people  will  pay 
more  debts  than  any  one  who  now  is,  or  over  before  was,  in  the 
world.  And  the  combined  aggregate  of  these  persons  is  a  prepared 
machine  ready  to  carry  capital  in  any  direction.  The  moment  any 
set  of  traders  wont  capital^  the  best  of  them,  those  whose  promisee 
are  well  known  to  be  good,  get  it  in  a  minute,  because  it  is  lying  ready 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  know,  and  who  live  by  kno\Ting,  that 
they  are  fit  to  have  it. 

Secondly,  in  modern  England,  there  is  a  great  speculative  fund, 
which  is  always  ready  to  go  into  anything  which  promises  high  profits. 
The  largest  part  of  this  is  composed  of  the  savings  of  men  of  business. 
When,  as  in  1871,  the  profits  of  many  trades  suddenly  become 
much  greater  than  usual,  the  Stock  Exchange  instantly  becomes 
animated;    there  is  at  once  a  market   for  all  kinds  of  securities, 
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fio  long  as  they  promiBe  much,  either  by  great  interest  or  by  rise  cS 
prices.  Men  of  business  who  are  used  to  a  high  percentage  of 
profit  in  their  own  trade  despise  3  or  4  per  cent.,  and  think  that 
they  ought  to  have  much  more.  In  consequence  there  is  no 
money  so  often  lost  as  theirs;  there  is  an  idea  that  it  is  the 
country  clergyman  and  the  ignorant  widow  who  mostly  lose  by 
bad  loans  and  bad  companies.  And  no  doubt  they  often  do  lose. 
But  I  believe  that  it  is  oftener  still  men  of  business,  of  slight 
education  and  of  active  temperament,  who  have  made  money  rapidly, 
and  who  fancy  that  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  a  special  trade 
which  have  enabled  them  to  do  so,  will  also  enable  them  to  judge 
of  risks,  and  measure  contingencies  out  of  that  trade ;  whereas, 
in  fact,  there  are  no  persons  more  incompetent,  for  they  think  they 
know  everything,  they  really  know  almost  nothing  out  of  their  little 
business,  and  by  habit  and  nature  they  are  eager  to  be  doing.  So  much 
of  their  money  as  comes  to  London  is  in  greater  jeopardy  almost 
than  any  other  money.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  which  never  comes 
there,  and  which  those  who  make  it  are  able  to  put  out  in  pushing 
their  own  trade  and  in  extending  allied  trades.  The  very  defects 
which  make  the  trader  so  bad  a  judge  of  other  things  make  him  an 
«xcellent  judge  of  these,  and  he  is  ready  and  daring,  and  most  quick 
to  make  use  of  what  he  knows.  Each  trado  in  modem  commerce  is 
surrounded  by  subsidiary  and  kindred  trades,  which  familiarise  the 
imagination  with  it,  and  make  its  state  known  ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as 
the  conspicuous  dealers  in  that  trade  are  known  to  be  doing  particu- 
larly well,  the  people  in  the  surrounding  trades  say,  "  Why  should 
not  we  do  as  well  tooP"  and  they  embark  their  capital  in  it — some- 
times, of  course,  wrongly,  but  upon  the  whole  wisely  and  bene- 
ficially. In  an  animated  business  world  like  ours,  these  inroads  into 
the  trades  with  largest  gains  by  the  nearest  parts  of  the  speculative 
fund  are  incessant,  and  are  a  main  means  of  equalising  profits. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  obvious  tendency  of  young  men  starting  in 
business  to  go  into  the  best-paying  business,  or  what  is  thought  to 
be  so  at  that  time.  This,  in  the  best  cases,  also  acts  mainly  on 
the  allied  and  analogous  trades.  Little  good,  for  the  most  part, 
comes  of  persona  who  have  been  brought  up  on  one  side  of  the 
business  world  going  quite  to  the  other  side — of  farmers'  sons  going 
to  cotton- spinning,  or  of  lacemakers'  sons  going  into  shipping. 
Each  sort  of  trade  has  a  tradition  of  its  own,  which  is  never  written, 
probably  could  not  be  written,  which  can  only  be  learned  in  frag- 
ments, and  which  is  beat  taken  in  in  early  life,  before  the  mind  is 
shaped  and  the  ideas  fixed.  From  all  surrounding  trades  there  is 
iin  incessant  movement  of  young  men  with  new  money  into  very 
profitable  trades,  which  steadily  tends  to  reduce  that  profitableness 
til  the  common  average. 

I  am  more  careful  than  might  seem   necessary  to  describe  the 
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«ittire  procesa  of  equalisation  at  length,  because  it  is  only  by  so 
•doing  tbat  we  can  see  how  complex  it  is,  and  bow  mucb  deyelopment 
in  society  it  requires ;  bnt  as  yet  tbe  description  is  not  complete,  or 
nearly  so.  We  bave  only  got  as  far  as  the  influx  of  money  into 
new  trades,  but  tbia  is  but  a  small  part  of  what  is  necessary. 
Trades  do  not  live  by  money  alone ;  money  by  itself  will  not  make 
anything.  What,  then,  do  we  mean  when  we  apeak  of  "  capital"  as 
flowing  from  employment  to  employment  P 

Some  writers  speak  as  if  the  only  thing  which  transfers  of  capital 
effect  is  a  change  in  tbe  sort  of  labour  that  is  set  in  motion ;  and  no 
doubt  this  is  so  far  true,  that  all  new  employments  of  capital  do 
require  new  labour.  Human  labour  is  the  primitive  moving  fcnrce, 
and  you  must  have  more  of  it  if  you  want  more  things  done ;  bat 
tbe  description,  though  true,  is  moat  incomplete,  as  tbe  most  obvious 
fecta  in  the  matter  prove.  When  new  capital  comes  into  cotton- 
spinning,  this  means  not  only  that  new  money  is  applied  to  paying 
cotton  operatives,  but  also  that  new  money  is  applied  to  buying 
new  spinning  machines ;  these  spinning  machines  are  made  by  other 
macbinea,  as  well  as  labour ;  and  the  second  lot  of  machines  again 
by  a  third  set,  aa  well  as  other  labour.  In  the  present  state  of  tbe 
world,  nothing  is  made  by  brute  labour  ;  everything  is  made  by  aids 
to  labour ;  and  when  capital  goes  from  trade  to  trade,  it  aetucs  not 
only  which  sort  of  labour  shall  be  employed,  but  which  sort  of 
existing  machines  should  be  first  uaed  up,  which  sort  of  new  ones 
made,  and  bow  soon  those  new  ones  shall  be  worn  out,  not  only  in 
the  selected  trade,  but  in  an  aidless  series  subsidiary  to  it. 

To  understand  the  matter  fully,  we  must  have  a  distinct  view  of 
vhat  on  this  occasion  and  on  this  matter  we  mean  by"  capitaL"  The 
necessity  of  a  science  like  Political  Economy  is  that  it  must  borrow 
its  words  from  common  life,  and  therefore  from  a  source  where  they 
are  not  used  accurately,  and  cannot  be  used  accurately.  When  we 
come  to  reason  strictly  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  we  must 
always  look  somewhat  precisely  to  their  meaning ;  and  the  worst  is 
that  it  will  not  do,  if  you  are  writing  for  the  mass  of  men,  even  of 
■educated  men,  to  use  words  always  in  the  same  senae.  Common 
words  are  so  few,  that  if  you  tie  them  down  to  one  meaning  tbey  are 
not  enough  for  your  purpose ;  they  do  their  work  in  common  life 
because  they  are  in  a  state  of  incessant  slight  variation,  meaning 
one  thing  in  one  discussion  and  another  u  little  difierent  in  the  next. 
If  we  were  really  to  write  an  invariable  nomenclature  in  a  science 
where  we  have  so  much  to  say  of  so  many  things  as  we  have  in 
Political  Economy,  we  must  invent  new  terms,  like  the  writers  on 
other  sciences.  Hr.  De  Morgan  said  (in  defence  of  some  fresh-coined 
subatontive),  "  Mathematics  must  not  want  words  because  Cicero 
did  not  know  the  differential  calculus,"  But  a  writer  on  Political 
Eccmomy  is  bound — not  perhaps  by  Cicero — but  by  his  readers.    He 
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must  not  use  words  out  of  his  own  head,  whicli  they  never  heard  of; 
they  will  not  read  him  if  he  does.  The  best  wa}',  as  we  cannot  do  this, 
is  to  give  up  uniform  uBea — to  write  more  as  we  do  in  common  life, 
where  the  context  is  a  sort  of  unexpressed  "  interpretation  clause," 
showing  in  what  sense  words  are  used ;  only,  as  in  Political 
Econ<niiy  we  have  more  difficult  things  to  speak  of  than  in  common 
conrersation,  we  must  take  more  care,  give  more  warning  of  any 
change,  and  at  times  write  out  the  "  interpretation  clause"  for 
that  page  or  discussion,  lest  there  should  be  any  miistake.  I  know 
that  this  is  difficult  and  delicate  work ;  and  all  I  have  to  say  in 
defence  of  it  is  that  in  practice  it  is  safer  than  the  competing 
plan  of  inflexible  definitions.  Any  one  who  tries  to  express 
varied  meanings  on  complex  things  with  a  scanty  vocabulary  of 
^tened  senses,  will  find  that  his  style  grows  cumbrous  without 
being  accurate,  that  he  has  to  use  long  periphrases  for  common 
thoughts,  and  that  after  all  he  does  not  come  out  right,  for  he  is 
half  his  time  falling  back  into  the  senses  which  fit  the  case  in  hand 
best,  and  these  are  sometimes  one,  now  another,  and  almost  always  dif- 
ferent &om  his  "  hard  and  fast "  sense.  Id  such  discussions  wc  should 
learn  to  vary  our  definitions  as  we  want,  just  as  we  say  "  let  x,  y,  : 
mean "  now  thi?,  and  now  that,  in  different  problems ;  and  this, 
though  they  do  not  always  avow  it,  is  really  the  practice  of  the 
clearest  and  most  effective  writers. 

By  capital,  then,  in  this  discussion,  we  mean  an  aggregate  of  two 
unlike  sorts  of  artificial  commodities — co-operative  things  which 
help  labour,  and  remunerative  things  which  pay  for  it.  The  two  hare 
this  in  common,  that  they  are  the  produce  of  human  labour,  but  they 
differ  in  almost  everything  else  if  you  judge  of  them  by  the  visual 
appearance.  Between  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  steam-engine,  between 
a  gimlet  and  a  piece  of  bacon,  there  looks  as  if  there  were  really 
nothing  in  common,  except  that  man  made  both.  But  though  the 
contrast  of  externalities  is  so  great,  the  two  have  a  most  eeacntisl 
common  property  which  is  that  which  Political  Economy  fixes 
upon;  the  possible  effect  of  both  is  to  augment  human  we^tL 
Labourers  work  because  they  want  bread ;  their  work  goes  farther 
it  they  have  good  tools ;  and  therefore  Economists  have  a  common 
word  for  both  tools  and  bread.  They  are  both  capital,  and  other 
similar  things  arc  so  too. 

And  here  we  come  across  another  of  the  inevitable  verbal  diffi- 
culties of  Political  Economy.  Taking  its  words  from  commoa  life, 
it  finds  that  at  times  and  for  particular  discussions  it  must  twist 
them  in  a  way  which  common  people  would  never  think  of.  The 
obvious  resemblances  which  we  deal  with  in  life  dictate  one  mods 
of  grouping  objects  in  the  mind,  and  one  mode  of  speaking  of 
them ;  the  latent  but  more  powerful  resemblances  which  scienoe  finds 
would  dictate  another  form  of  speech  and  mental  grouping.     And 
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then  what  seems  a  perverse  use  of  language  must  be  made.  Thus,  for 
the  present  discussion,  the  acquired  skill  of  a  labourer  is  capital,  though 
no  one  in  common  life  would  call  it  so.  It  is  a  productive  thing 
made  by  man,  as  much  as  any  tool ;  it  is,  in  tact,  an  immaterial  tool 
which  the  labourer  uses  juat  as  he  does  a  material  one.  It  is 
co-operative  capital  as  much  as  anything  can  be.  And  then,  again, 
the  most  unlikely-looking  and  luxurious  articles  are  capital  if  they 
reward  and  stimulate  labour.  Artisans  like  the  best  of  rabbits, 
the  beat  bits  of  meat,  green  peas  and  gin ;  they  work  to  get  these ; 
they  would  stay  idle  if  they  were  not  incited  by  these,  and 
therefore  these  are  "  capital."  Political  Economy  {like  moat  moral 
scieifces)  requires  not  only  to  change  its  definitions  as  it  moves  from 
problem  to  problem,  but  also  for  some  problems  to  use  definitions 
which,  unless  we  see  the  motive,  seem  most  strange ;  just  aa  in  acts 
of  Parliament  the  necessity  of  the  draftsman  makes  a  very  technical 
use  of  words  necessary  if  he  is  to  do  his  work  neatly,  and  the  reader 
will  easily  be  most  mistaken  and  confused  if  he  does  not  heed  the 
dictionary  which  such  acts  contain. 

Hemembering  all  this,  we  see  at  once  that  it  is  principally 
remunerative  capital  which  is  transferable  from  employment  to 
employment.  Bome  tools  and  instrument  are  no  doubt  used  in 
many  trades,  especially  the  complex  ones ;  knives,  hammers,  twine,  and 
nails  con  be  used,  are  used  in  a  thousand.  The  existing  stock  of 
these  is  bodily  transferred  when  capital  migrates  from  an  employment. 
But,  in  general,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  effect  of  the  migration 
on  co-operative  capital  is  to  change  the  speed  *with  which  the 
existing  machinea  are  worked  out,  and  the  nature  of  the  new  machines 
which  are  made ;  the  "  Uve  skill "  of  an  artisan  being  treated  as  a 
machine.  On  remunerative  capital  the  effect  is  simpler.  As  a  rule, 
much  the  same  commodities  reward  labour  in  different  trades,  and  if 
one  trade  declines  and  another  rises,  the  only  effect  is  to  change  the 
labourer  who  gets  those  commodities  ;  or,  if  the  change  be  from  a 
trade  which  employs  little  skilled  labour  to  one  which  employs 
much,  then  the  costly  commodities  which  skilled  labour  wants  will 
be  in  demand,  more  of  them  will  be  made,  and  there  will  be  an 
increase  of  animation  in  all  the  ancillary  trades  which  help  their 
making. 

We  see  also  more  distinctly  than  before  what  we  mean  by  an 
"employment."  We  mean  a  group  of  persons  with  fitting  tools 
and  of  fitting  skill  paid  by  the  things  they  like.  I  purposely 
speak  of  "tools  "  to  include  all  machines,  even  the  greatest,  for  I 
want  to  fix  attention  on  the  fact  that  everything  depends  on  the 
effort  of  man,  on  the  primary  fruit  of  human  labour.  Without  this 
to  start  with,  all  else  is  useless.  And  I  use  it  out  of  brevity  to 
include  such  things  as   coal  and  materials,  which  for  any  other 
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purpose  no  one  would  call  bo,  but  wliidi  are  plainly  tlie  some  for  what 
wo  have  now  to  do  with. 

And  "  employment "  in  any  large  trade  implies  an  "  employer," 
The  capitalist  is  the  motive  power  in  modem  production,  in  the  "  great 
commerce."  He  settles  what  goods  shall  be  made,  and  what  not ; 
what  brought  to  market,  and  what  not.  He  is  the  general  of  the 
army ;  he  fixes  on  the  plan  of  operations,  organizes  its  means,  and 
superintends  its  execution.  If  he  does  this  well,  the  buaioeM 
succeeds  and  continues ;  if  he  does  it  ill,  the  bosinees  fails  and 
ceases.  Everything  depends  on  the  correctness  of  the  vnaeea 
decisions,  on  the  secret  sagacity  of  the  determining  mind.  And  I 
am  careiul  to  dwell  on  this,  though  it  is  so  obvious,  and  though  no 
man  of  business  would  think  it  worth  mentioning,  because  boolu 
forget  it, — because  the  writers  of  books  are  not  familiar  with  it.  They 
arc  taken  with  the  conspicuousness  of  the  working  claaaes ;  they 
hear  them  say,  it  is  we  who  mode  Birmingham,  we  who  made  Man- 
chester, but  you  might  as  well  say  that  it  was  the  "compositors" 
who  made  the  Times  newspaper.  No  doubt  the  craftsmen  were 
necessary  to  both,  but  of  themselves  they  were  insufficient  to  either. 
The  printers  do  not  settle  what  is  to  be  printed ;  the  writers  even 
do  not  settle  what  is  to  be  written.  It  is  the  editor  who  settles 
everything.  He  creates  the  Times  from  day  to  day ;  on  his 
power  of  hitting  the  public  fency  its  prosperity  and  power  rest ; 
everything  dep^ids  on  his  daily  bringing  to  the  pubUc  exactly  what 
the  public  wants  to  buy ;  the  rest  of  Printing-House  Square— «U 
the  steam-presses,  all  the  type,  all  the  staff,  clever  as  so  many  of 
them  are, — are  but  implements  which  he  moves.  In  the  very  same 
way  the  capitalist  edits  the  "  business ; "  it  is  he  who  settles  what 
commodities  to  offer  to  the  pubUc ;  how  and  when  to  offer  them, 
and  all  the  rest  of  what  is  material.  This  monarchical  stmcture  of 
money  business  increases  as  society  goes  on,  just  as  the  corrfr- 
spondiag  structure  of  war  business  does,  and  from  the  same  causes. 
In  primitive  times  a  battle  depends  as  much  on  the  prowess  of  the 
best  fighting  men,  of  some  Hector  or  some  Achilles,  as  on  the  good 
science  of  the  general.  But  nowadays  it  is  a  man  at  the  far  ^id  of 
a  telegraph  wire — a  Count  Moltke,  with  his  head  over  some  papers, — 
who  sees  that  the  proper  persons  are  slain,  and  who  secures  the 
victory.  So  in  commerce.  The  primitive  weavers  are  separate  men 
with  looms  apiece,  the  primitive  weapon-makers  separate  men  with 
flints  a^ece ;  there  is  no  organized  acticm,  no  planning,  contriving, 
or  foreseeing  in  either  trade,  except  on  the  smallest  scale ;  bnt  now 
the  whole  is  an  affair  of  money  and  management;  of  a  fhinUng 
man  in  a  dark  office,  computing  the  prices  of  guns  or  worsteds. 
No  doubt  in  some  simple  trades  these  essential  calculations  can  be 
verified  by  several  persons — ^by  a  Board  of  Directors,  or  somettung  like 
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it.  But  these  trades,  ae  the  sagacity  of  Adam  Smith  predicted,  and 
ae  painful  experience  now  shows,  are  xery  few ;  the  moment  there 
comes  anything  difficult  or  coniplicat«d,  the  Board  "  does  not  see  its 
way,"  and  then,  except  it  is  protected  by  a  monopoly,  or  something 
akin  to  monopoly,  the  individual  capitalist  beats  it  ont  of  the  field. 
But  the  details  of  this  are  not  to  my  present  purpose.  The  sole 
point  now  material  is  that  the  transference  of  capital  &om  employment 
to  employment  inTolves  the  pre-«zistence  of  employment,  and  this 
pre-existence  involTes  that  of  "  employers  :  -"  of  a  set  of  persons — 
— one  or  many,  though  usually  one — who  can  effect  the  transfer 
of  that  capital  from  employment  to  employment,  and  can  manage  it 
when  it  arriTes  at  the  employment  to  which  it  is  taken. 

And  this  management  implies  knowledge.  In  all  cases  success- 
ful production  implies  the  power  of  adapting  means  to  ends,  of 
making  what  you  want  as  you  want  it.  But  after  the  diviBton  of 
labour  has  arisen,  it  implies  much  more  than  this ;  it  then  requires, 
too,  that  the  producer  should  know  the  wants  of  the  consumer,  a  man 
whom  he  mostly  has  never  seen,  whose  name  probably  he  does  not 
know,  very  likely  even  speaking  another  language,  living  according 
to  other  habits,  and  having  scarcely  any  point  of  intimate  relation  to 
the  producer,  except  a  liking  for  what  he  produces.  And  if  a  person 
who  does  not  see  is  to  suit  another  who  is  not  seen,  he  must 
bave  much  head-knowledge,  an  acquired  learning  in  strange  wants 
as  well  as  of  the  mode  of  making  things  to  meet  them.  A  person 
possessing  that  knowledge  is  necessary  to  the  process  of  transferring 
capital,  for  he  alone  can  use  it  when  the  time  comes,  and  if  he  is  at 
the  critical  instant  not  to  he  found,  the  change  fails,  and  the  transfer 
is  a  loss  and  not  a  gain. 

This  description  of  the  process  by  which  capital  is  transferred  and 
of  what  we  mean  by  it,  may  seem  long,  but  it  will  enable  us  to  be 
rouch  shorter  in  showing  the  conditions  which  that  transfer  implies. 
First  it  presupposes  the  existence  of  transferable  labour,  and  I 
showed  before  how  rare  transferable  labour  is  in  the  world,  and  how 
very  peculiar  are  its  prerequisites.  You  cannot  have  it  unless  you 
have  a  strong  government,  which  will  keep  peace  in  the  delicate 
line  on  which  people  are  moving.  You  must  not  have  fixed  castes  in 
inherited  occupations,  which  at  first  are  ways  and  means  to  do 
without  a  strong  government,  hut  which  often  last  on  after  it 
begins ;  you  mnst  not  have  a  local  army  which  roots  men  to  fixed 
spots  for  military  purposes,  and  therefore  very  much  to  fixed 
pursuits  ;  and  you  must  not  have  slavery,  for  this  is  an  imperfect 
substitute  for  free  transferable  labour,  which  effectually  prevents 
the  existence  of  it.  Complete  freedom  of  capital  presupposes  complete 
freedom  of  labour,  and  can  only  be  attained  when  and  where  this 
exists. 
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!No  doubt  capital  begins  to  move  much  before  tbe  movement  of 
labour  ib  perfect.  The  first  great  start  of  it  commences  with  a  very 
unpopular  person,  who  is  almost  always  spoken  evil  of  when  his  name 
is  mentioned,  but  in  whom  those  who  know  the  great  things  of  which 
he  has  been  the  forerunner,  will  always  take  a  great  interest.  It  is 
the  money-lender  in  a  primitive  community,  whose  capital  is  first 
transferred  readily  from  occupation  to  occupation.  Suppose  a  new 
crop,  say  cotton,  becomes  suddenly  lucrative,  immediately  the  little 
proprietors  throng  to  the  money-lenders  to  obtain  funds  to  buy  cotton. 
A  new  trade  is  begun  by  his  help,  which  could  not  have  been  begim 
without  him.  If  cotton  ceases  to  be  a  good  crop,  he  ceases  to  lend  to 
grow  it,  his  spare  capital  either  remains  idle  or  goes  to  some  other  loan, 
perhaps  to  help  some  other  crop  which  has  taken  the  place  of  cotton  in 
profitableness.  There  is  no  more  useful  trade  in  early  civilisation^ 
though  there  is  none  which  has  such  a  bad  name,  and  not  unnatorally, 
for  there  is  none  which  then  produces  more  evil  as  well  as  good. 
Securities  for  loans  such  as  we  have  them  in  developed  commerce  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  early  times ;  the  land — the  best  security  as 
we  think  it — is  then  mostly  held  upon  conditions  which  prevent  its 
beiug  made  in  that  way  available ;  there  ia  little  movable  property  of 
much  value,  and  peasants  who  work  the  land  have  scarcely  any  of 
that  little ;  the  only  thing  they  can  really  pledge  is  their  labour — 
themselves.  But  then  when  the  loan  is  not  paid,  "realising  the 
security  "  is  only  possible  by  making  the  debtor  a  slave,  and  as  this  ia 
very  painful,  the  creditor  who  makes  much  use  of  it  is  hated.  Even 
when  the  land  can  be  pledged,  peasant  proprietors  never  think  that 
it  ought  really  to  be  taken  if  the  debt  for  which  it  is  pledged  is  not 
paid.  They  think  that  the  land  is  still  theirs,  no  matter  how  much 
has  been  lent  them  upon  it,  or  how  much  they  have  neglected  to  pay. 
But  odious  as  the  "usurer"  thus  becomes,  he  is  most  useful  really, 
and  the  beginner  of  the  movement  which  creates  the  "  great  com- 
merce." 

Another  prelude  to  the  free  transfer  of  labour — the  first  pre- 
requisite of  the  free  transfer  of  capital — is  slavery,  and  within  its 
limits  this  is  free  enough ;  indeed,  more  free  than  anything  else 
similar,  for  you  have  not  to  consult  the  labourer  at  all,  as  in  all  other 
oi^anizations  you  must.  The  capitalist  buys  the  slave  and  sets  him 
to  do,  not  what  the  stave  likes,  but  what  he  himself  likes.  I  con 
imagine  that  a  theorist  would  say  beforehand  that  this  was  the  best 
way  of  getting  things  done,  though  not  for  the  happiness  of  the  doer. 
It  makes  the  "  working  group"  into  an  army  where  the  general  ia 
absolute,  and  desertion  penal.  But  so  subtle  is  the  nature  of  things, 
that  actual  trial  shows  this  structure  of  society  not  to  be  industrially 
superior  to  all  others,  but  to  be  very  ineffectual  indeed,  and  Indos- 
trially  inferior  to  most  of  them.  The  slave  will  not  work  except  he 
is  made,  and  therefore  he  does  little;  he  is  no  better,  or  little  better,  if  he 
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lioes  Me  work  well  than  if  he  does  it  ill,  and  therefore  ho  rarely  CEires  to 
do  it  rery  well.  On  a  small  scale,  and  under  careful  supervision,  a  few 
slaves  carefully  trained  may  be  made  to  do  very  good  work,  but  on  any 
large  scale  it  is  impossible.  A  gang  of  slaves  can  do  nothing  but 
what  is  most  simple  and  easy,  and  most  capable  of  being  looked  after. 
The  Southern  States  of  America,  for  some  years  before  their  rebellion, 
were  engaged  in  trying  on  the  greatest  scale  and  the  most  ample 
means  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  experiment  bow  far  slavery  would 
go ;  and  the  result  was  short ;  they  never  could  "  make  brute  force  go 
beyond  brute  work," 

Next,  in  order  that  capital  can  be  transferred,  it  must  exist 
and  be  at  the  disposal  of  persons  who  wish  to  transfer  it.  -  This 
is  especially  evident  as  to  remunerative  capital,  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  the  most  transferable  of  all  capital.  But 
the  earLiest  wages-paying  commodities — the  food  and  the  neces- 
6aries  which  in  simple  communities  the  labourer  desires — are 
accumulated  by  persons  who  want  them  for  their  own  use,  and  who 
will  not  part  with  them.  The  "untransferable"  labourer — the 
labourer  confined  to  a  single  occupation  in  a  primitive  society — saves 
certAin  things  for  himself,  and  needs  them  for  himself,  but  he  has 
no  extra  stock.  He  has  no  use,  indeed,  for  it.  In  a  society  where 
there  is  no  transferable  labour,  or  need  to  hire,  there  is  no  motive, 
or  almost  none,  for  an  accumulation  of  wages-paying  capital  which 
is  to  buy  labour.  The  idea  of  it,  simple  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  one  of  a 
much  later  age,  like  that  in  which  labour  seeking  to  be  hired  is  the 
commonest  of  things,  and  therefore  the  commodities  needed  for 
hiring  it  are  among  tbe  commonest  too.  The  means  of  buying,  and 
the  thing  bought,  inevitably  in  such  a  case  as  this  grow  together. 

As  to  the  other  kind  of  capital — that  which  aids  labour,  the  co- 
operative kind — the  scientific  study  of  savage  tribes,  which  is  so 
peculiar  a  feature  of  the  present  world,  has  brought  out  its  scanti- 
ness— I  might  say  its  meanness — almost  more  distinctly  than  it  has 
brought  out  anything  else.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  one  of  our  greatest 
instructors  on  this  matter,  tells  us  the  implements  of  the  Austra- 
lians aire  very  simple.  "  They  have  no  knowledge  of  pottery,  and 
earry  water  in  skins,  or  in  vessels  made  of  bark.  They  are  quite 
ignorant  of  warm  water,  which  strikes  them  with  great  amazement." 
Some  of  them  carry  "  a  small  hag  about  the  size  of  a  moderat« 
cabbage-net,  which  is  made  by  laying  threads,  loop  within  loop, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  knitting  used  by  our  ladies  to  make 
purses.  This  bag  the  man  carries  loose  upon  his  back  by  a  small 
string,  which  passes  over  hia  head ;  it  generally  contains  a  lump  or 
two  of  paint  and  resin,  some  fish-hooks  and  lines,  a  shell  or  two  out 
of  which  these  hooks  are  made,  a  few  points  of  darts,  and  their  oeual 
ornaments,  which  include  the  whole  worldly  treasure  of  the  richest 
man  among  them."     All  travellers  say  that  rude  nations  have  no 
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stock  of  anything — no  materials  lying  ready  to  be  worked  up,  no  idle 
tools  waiting  to  be  used  ;  the  whole  is  a  "  hand  to  mouth  "  worid. 
And  this  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  in  such  societiea  there  is 
no  capital  of  this  kind  to  be  transferred.  We  said  just  now  that 
what  we  meant  by  transfer  in  such  a  case  was  a  change  in  the  sort 
of  stock — the  kiad  of  materials,  the  kind  of  machines,  the  kind  of 
liring  things  to  be  used'  fastest,  and  worn  out  quickest.  But  ia 
these  poTerty-Btricken  early  societies  there  is  substantially  no  such 
stock  at  all.  Every  petty  thing  which  there  exists  is  already  being 
used  for  all  its  petty  purposes,  and  cannot  be  worked  more  quickly 
than  it  already  is,  or  be  worn  out  more  rapidly  than  it  is  being 
worn  out. 

Next,  this  capital  must  be  concentrat«d  in  "  trades,"  else  it  cannot 
be  transferred  from  trade  to  trade  for  the  sake  of  profit,  and  it  most 
be  worked  by  a  single  capitalist,  or  little  group  of  capitalists,  as  the 
case  may  be,  else  ^e  trade  will  not  yield  profit.  .And  this,  as  has 
been  explained,  is  not  a  universal  feature  of  all  times,  but  a  special 
characteristic  of  somewhat  advanced  eras.  And  there  must  be  the 
knowledge  capable  of  employing  that  capital — a  Imowledge  which 
altogether  difiers  in  different  trades.  Nowadays  the  amount  of  Uie 
difference  is  a  little  disguised  from  us  because  we  see  people  with 
"  capital "  in  various  pursuits — that  is,  who  are  traders  in  each  and 
all  of  tiiem.  But  such  persons  could  not  do  this  unless  they  were 
assisted  by  more  specialised  persons.  The  same  principle  goveniB 
political  administration.  Sir  (George  Lewis,  one  of  the  most  capable 
judges  of  it  in  our  time,  has  observed — "  The  permanent  officers  of 
a  department  are  the  depositaries  of  its  official  traditions  ;  they  are 
generally  referred  (o  by  the  political  head  of  the  office  for  infomui- 
tion  on  questions  of  official  practice,  and  knowledge  of  this  sort 
acquired  in  cue  department  would  be  useless  in  another.  If,  for 
example,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  criminal  department  of  the  Home 
Office  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  Foreign  Office,  or  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, the  special  experience  vhich  he  has  acquired  at  the  Home 
Office,  and  which  is  in  daily  requisition  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  would  be  utterly  valueless  to  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
or  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. .  .  .  Where  a  graieral  superin- 
tendence is  required,  and  assistance  can  be  obtained  from  subordi- 
nates, and  where  the  chief  qualifications  are  judgment,  sagacity,  and 
enlightened  political  opinions,  such  a  change  of  offices  is  possible ; 
but  as  you  descend  lower  in  the  official  scale,  the  speciality  of  func- 
tions increases.  The  duties  must  be  performed  in  person,  with  little 
or  no  assistance,  and  there  is  consequently  a  necessity  for  special 
knowledge  and  experience.  Hence  the  same  person  may  be  suocea- 
sively  at  the  head  of  the  Home  Office,  the  Foreign  Office,  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  the  Admiralty ;  ho  may  be  successively  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  but 
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to  transfer  an  experienoed  clerk  from  one  office  to  another,  would  be 
like  transfeirmg  a  skilful  naval  officer  to  the  army,  or  appoint- 
ing a  military  engineer  officer  to  command  a  ship  of  var." 
And  juat  so  in  mercantile  business — there  are  certain  general 
principles  which  are  common  to  all  kinds  of  it,  and  a  person  can 
be  of  considerable  use  in  more  than  one  kind  if  he  understands  these 
principles,  and  has  the  proper  sort  of  mind.  But  the  appearance  of  this 
common  element  is  in  commerce,  as  in  politics,  a  sign  of  magnitude, 
and  primitive  commerce  is  all  petty.  In  early  tribes  there  is  nothing 
but  the  special  man — the  clothier,  the  mason,  the  weapon-niakGr. 
Eiach  craft  tried  to  be,  and  very  much  was,  a  mystery  except  to  those 
who  carried  it  on.  The  knowledge  required  for  each  was  possessed 
by  few,  kept  secret  by  those  few,  and  nothing  else  was  of  use  but 
this  m(mopolized  and  oft«i  inherited  acquirement;  there  was  1:0 
"  general "  business  knowledge.  The  idea  of  a  general  art  of  money- 
making  is  very  modem ;  tdmost  everything  ancient  about  it  is 
individual  and  particular.  Distance  helped  much  in  this  kind  of 
speciality.  "  To  the  great  fair  of  Stourbridge,"  in  the  soath  of 
Kn  gland,  there  came,  we  are  told,  beside  foreign  products, "  the  wool- 
packs,  which  then  formed  the  riches  of  England,  and  were  the  en^y 
of  outer  nations.  The  Oomish  tin- none  sent  its  prodace,  stamped 
with  the  sign  of  the  rich  earl  who  bought  the  throne  of  the  German 
empire,  or  of  the  wariike  prince  who  had  won  his  spars  at  Grccy, 
and  captured  the  French  king  at  Poitiers.  Thither  came  also  salt 
from  the  q)rings  of  Worcestershire,  as  well  as  that  which  bad  been 
gathered  under  the  summer  sun  6t>m  the  salterns  of  the  oosb^rn 
coasts.  Here,  too,  might  be  fbnnd  lead  from  the  mines  of  Derby- 
shire, and  iron,  either  raw  or  manufactured,  from  the  Sussex  forges." 
In  an  age  when  locomotion  was  tedious  and  costly,  the  mere  distance 
of  the  separate  seats  of  industry  tended  to  make  separate  monopolies 
of  them.  Other  difficulties  of  transferring  capital  were  aggravated 
by  the  rarity  and  the  localisation  of  the  knowledge  neceesary  for 
carrying  it  on. 

Next,  aswe  have  seen  for  the  attraction  of  oapitalfrom  trade  to  trade, 
there  must  he  a  money  in  which  to  calculate  such  profits,  and  a  good 
money  too.  Many  media  of  interchange  which  have  been  widely  used  in 
theworld,  and  which  are  quite  good  enough  for  many  purposes,  are  quite 
unfit  for  this.  Cattle,  for  instance,  which  were  certainly  one  of  the  first- 
used  kinds  of  money,  and  which  have  been  said  to  have  been  that  most 
used,  because  what  we  call  the  primitive  ages  lasted  so  long,  arc  quite 
inadequate.  They  are  good  enough  for  present  bargains,  but  not  for 
the  forward  and  backward-looking  calculations  of  profit  and  loss. 
The  notation  is  not  distinct  enough  for  accuracy.  One  cow  is  not 
exactly  like  another ;  a  price  list  saying  that  so  much  raw  cotton 
was  worth  20  cows,  and  so  much  cotton  worth  30  cows,  would  not 
tell  much  for  the  purpose ;  you  could  not  be  sure  what  cows  you 
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would  have  to  give  or  you  would  get.  There  might  be  a  "  Iobb  by 
exchange "  vhich  would  aaoihilate  profit.  Until  you  get  good 
coined  money,  calculations  of  profit  and  loss  that  could  guide  capital 
are  impossible. 

Next,  there  must  be  the  means  of  shifting  "money,"  whkk 
we  analysed — the  loan  fund,  the  apeculative  fand,  and  the  choice 
of  employment  by  young  capitalists,  or  some  of  them.  The  lou 
fund  on  a  small  scale  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  very  early  inatitntioD ; 
it  begins  in  the  primitive  village  almost  as  soon  as  any  kind  of 
trade  begins  at  all,  and  a  perception  of  its  enormous  value  is  c«ie 
of  the  earliest  pieces  of  true  economical  speculation.  "In 
the  Athenian  laws,"  says  Demosthenes,  "  are  many  well-devised 
securities  for  the  protection  of  the  creditor;  for  commerce  pro- 
ceeds not  from  the  borrowers,  but  from  the  lenders,  without  wh<Bn 
no  vessel,  no  navigator,  no  traveller  could  depart  from  port."  Even 
in  these  days  we  could  hardly  put  the  value  of  discounts  and  trsde 
loans  higher.  But  though  the  loan  fund  begins  so  early  in  civil- 
isation, and  is  prized  so  soon,  it  grows  very  slowly ;  the  full  deve- 
lopment, modern  banking,  such  as  we  are  fcuniliar  with  in  England, 
stops  where  the  English  language  ceases  to  be  spoken.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  that  system  is  that  it  utilises  all  the  petty  cash  of  privats 
persons  down  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  middle  class.  This  is  lodged 
with  bankers  on  running  account,  and  though  incessantly  changing 
in  distribution,  the  quantity  is  nearly  fixed  on  the  whole,  for  most  of 
what  one  person  pays  out  others  almost  directly  pay  in ;  and  ther^ 
fore  it  is  so  much  added  to  the  loan  fund  which  bankers  have  to 
use,  though,  as  credit  is  always  precarious,  they  can,  of  course, 
only  use  it  with  caution.  Besides  this,  English  bankers  have  most 
of  the  permanent  savings  of  little  persons  deposited  with  them, 
and  so  have  an  unexampled  power  of  ready  lending.  But  ages 
of  diffused  confidence  are  necessary  to  establish  such  a  system,  and 
peculiar  circumstances  in  the  banking  history  of  England,  and  of 
Scotland  still  more,  have  favoured  it.  Our  insular  position  exempt- 
ing us  from  war,  and  enabling  our  free  institutions  to  develop  both 
quietly  and  effectually,  is  at  the  very  root  of  it.  But  here  until 
within  a  hundred  years  there  was  no  such  concentration  of  minnte 
moneys,  no  such  increment  to  the  loan  fund,  and  abroad  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  it  now.  Taking  history  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  rare  and 
special  phenomenon.  Mostly  the  loan  fund  of  a  country  consists  of 
such  parts  of  its  moneyed  savings  as  those  who  have  saved  them  are 
able  to  lend  for  themselves.  As  countries  advance  banking  slowly 
begins,  and  some  persons  who  are  believed  to  have  much  are 
intrusted  with  the  money  of  others,  and  become  a  sort  of  middlemen 
to  put  it  out ;  but  almost  everywhere  the  loan  fund  is  very  small  to 
our  English  notions.     It  is  a  far  less  efficient  instrument  for  con- 
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Tcytng  capital  from  trade  to  trade  everywhere  else  than  here ;  in 
very  many  countries  it  is  only  incipient ;  in  some  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exist  at  all. 

The  speculative  fund,  as  I  have  called  it,  has  also  but  a  bounded 
range  of  action.  The  number  of  persons  who  have  large  moneyed 
savings  who  are  willing  to  invest  them  in  new  things  is  in  England 
considerable,  but  in  most  countries  it  is  small.  Such  persona  fear 
the  unknown ;  they  have  a  good  deal  to  lose,  and  they  do  not  wish 
to  lose  it.  In  most  communities  there  ia  not  even  the  beginning  of 
a  settled  opinion  to  tell  them  which  undertaking  is  likely  to  be  good, 
and  which  bad.  In  the  industrial  history  of  most  countries,  the 
most  marked  feature  is  an  extreme  monotony ;  enterprises  are  few, 
the  same  things  continue  for  ages  to  be  done  in  the  same  way.  The 
data  which  should  guide  original  minds  are  few  and  insufficient ; 
there  was  not  such  a  thing  as  a  "price  list"  in  any  ancient 
community.  TSo  Athenian  merchant  could,  by  looking  over  a  file  of 
figures,  see  which  commodities  were  much  lower  in  their  average 
price,  and  which  therefore  might  be  advantageously  bought  with 
money  that  he  could  not  employ  in  his  usual  trade.  Even  for  so 
simple  a  speculation  as  this,  according  to  our  present  notions,  the 
data  did  not  exist,  and  for  more  complex  ones  the  knowledge  was 
either  altogether  wanting  or  confined  to  a  few  persons,  none  of 
whom  might  hare  the  idle  capital.  The  speculative  fund  does 
Dot  become  a  force  of  first-rate  magnitude  till  we  have  in  the  same 
community  a  great  accumulation  of  spare  capital,  and  a  wide  diffii- 
eion  of  sound  trade  knowledge, — and  then  it  does. 

The  free  choice  by  young  men  of  the  mode  in  which  they  will 
invest  the  capital  which  they  possess  is  also  in  the  early  times  of 
trade  much  hindered  and  cramped,  and  it  only  gains  anything 
near  the  effective  iafluenoe  which  it  now  has  with  us  in  quite  late 
times.  For  a  long  period  of  industrial  history  special  associations 
called  "  guilds  "  prohibited  it ;  these  kept  each  trade  apart,  and  pre- 
vented capital  from  going  from  one  to  the  other.  They  even  kept 
the  trade  of  city  A  quite  apartfrom  the  same  trade  in  city  B ;  they  would 
not  let  capital  or  labour  flow  from  one  to  the  other.  These  restrictive 
hedges  grew  up  naturally,  and  there  was  no  great  movement  to  throw 
them  down.  They  strengthened  what  was  already  strong,  and  that 
which  was  weak  made  no  protest.  The  general  ignorance  of  trade 
matters  in  such  communities  made  it  seem  quite  reasonable  to  keep 
«ach  trade  to  those  who  understood  it ;  other  people  going  into  it 
would,  it  was  imagined,  only  do  it  Ql,  lose  their  money,  and  hurt 
those  who  did  it  well  by  a  pernicious  competition.  We  now  know 
that  this  is  a  great  error,  t^at  such  guilds  did  far  more  harm  than 
good,  that  only  experiment  can  show  where  capital  will  answer  in 
trade,  that  it  is  from  the  outsider  that  the  beet  improvements  corn- 
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monly  come.  But  these  things,  which  are  now  commonplaces  after 
experience,  were  paradoxes  before  it.  The  first  deduction  of  the 
uninstructed  miad  was  and  is  the  other  way.  Nor  is  it  dispelled  by 
mere  argument.  CirilisatioQ  must  increase,  trade  ideas  must  grow 
and  spread,  and  idle  capital  waiting  to  change  must  accumulate. 
Till  these  things  have  happened,  the  free  choice  by  a  young  man 
how  he  will  invest  his  capital  is  not  the  common  rule,  but  the  rare 
exception  ;  it  is  not  what  mostly  happens,  though  it  may  be  resisted, 
but  what  happcDB  only  where  it  is  unusually  helped.  Even  where 
there  is  no  formal  guild,  the  circumstanoeH  which  have  eleewhere 
created  so  many,  create  an  informal  monopoly,  mostly  much  atrcmger 
than  any  force  which  strives  to  infringe  it. 

None,  therefore,  of  the  three  .instruments  which  now  convey  capital 
from  employment  to  employment  can  in  early  times  be  relied  on 
for  doing  so,  even  when  that  capital  exists,  and  when  some  labour  at 
least  is  available  to  be  employed  by  it ;  neither  the  loan  fund,  nor 
tiie  speculative  fund,  nor  the  free  choice  of  a  trade  by  young  men,  is 
then  a  conmuinly  predominant  power ;  nor  Ao  the  whole  three  taken 
together  commonly  come  to  much  in  comparison  with  the  forces 
opposed  to  them. 

And  even  if  their  intrinsic  strength  had  been  far  greater  than  it 
was,  it  would  often  have  been  successfully  impeded  by  the  want  of  a 
final  condition  to  the  free  transfer  of  capital,  of  which  I  have  not 
spoken  yet.  This  is  a  political  condition.  We  have  Been  that  tor 
the  free  transfer  of  labour  from  employment  to  employment,  a  strong 
government  is  necessary.  The  rules  regulating  the  inheritance  of 
trades  and  the  fixed  separations  of  labour  were  really  contrivances  to 
obtain  some  part  of  the  results  of  the  division  of  labour,  when  for  want 
of  an  effectual  government,  punishing  qviarrels  and  preserving  life, 
free  competition  and  movement  in  labour  were  impossible.  And  this 
same  effectual  government  is  equally  necessary,  as  need  not  he 
explained,  for  the  free  migration  of  money.  That  migration,  quite  as 
obviously,  needs  peace  and  order,  as  the  migration  of  laboor ;  and 
those  who  understand  the  delicacy  of  the  process  will  need  no  proof 
of  it.  But  though  a  strong  government  is  required,  something  more 
is  wanted  too ;  for  the  movement  of  capital  we  need  a  fair  govern- 
ment. If  capital  is  to  be  tempted  from  trade  to  trade  by  the  pros- 
pect of  high  profits,  it  must  be  allowed  to  keep  those  profits  when 
they  have  been  made.  But  the  primitive  notion  of  taxation  is  that 
when  a  government  sees  much  money  it  should  take  some  of  it,  and 
that  if  it  sees  more  money  it  should  take  more  of  it.  Adam  Smith 
laid  down,  as  a  fundamental  canon,  that  taxes  ought  to  be  levied  at 
the  time  when,  and  in  the  manner  in  which,  it  is  most  easy  for  the 
taxpayer  to  pay  them.  But  the  primitive  rule  is  to  take  tfaem 
when  and  how  it  is  most  easy  to  find  and  seize  them.     Under  govern- 
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ments  with  that  mle  persons  who  are  doing  well  shriDk  from 
showiDg  that  they  are  doing  well ;  those  who  are  making  money 
refase  to  enjoy  themselTes,  and  will  show  none  of  the  natural  signs 
of  that  money,  lest  the  tax-gatherer  should  appear  and  should  take 
as  much  as  he  likes  of  it.  A  socialist  speaker  onoe  spoke  of  a  "  health;/ 
habit  of  confiscation,"  and  that  hahit  has  been  much  diffused  over 
the  world.  Wherever  it  exists  it  is  sure  exceedingly  to  impede  the 
movemente  of  capital,  and  where  it  abounds  to  prevent  them. 

These  reasonings  give  us  a  conception  of  a  "  pre-economic  "  era 
when  the  fundamental  postulates  of  Political  Economy,  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  were  not  reahsed,  and  show  us  that  the  b^^innings  of  all 
wealth  were  made  in  that  era.  Primitive  capital  accumulated  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  could  neither  move  it  nor  themselves — who  really 
never  thought  of  doing  either — to  whom  often  either  would  have 
seemed  monstrous  if  they  could  have  thought  of  it,  and  to  whom 
dther  was  still  more  often  resisted  by  insuperable  difficulties.  And 
thia  should  warn  us  not  to  trust  the  historical  retrospect  of  econo- 
mists because  we  see  and  know  that  their  reasonings  on  the  events 
and  the  causes  of  the  present  world  are  right.  Early  times  had 
different  events  and  different  causes.  Reasoners  like  economists, 
and  there  are  many  others  like  them,  are  apt  to  modify  the  famous 
saying  of  Plunket ;  they  turn  history  not  into  au  old  almanac,  but 
into  a  new  one.  They  make  what  happens  now  to  have  happened 
always  according  to  the  same  course  of  time. 

And  these  reasonings  also  enable  us  to  explain  what  is  so  common 
in  all  writing  as  to  those  early  and  pre-economic  times.  One  of  the 
commonest  phenomenai  of  primitive  trade  is  "fixed"  prices,  and  the 
natural  inquiry  of  every  one  who  is  trained  in  our  Political  Economy 
is,  how  could  these  prices  be  maintuined  P  They  seem  impossible 
according  to  the  teaching  which  he  has  received,  and  yet  they  were 
maintained  for  ages ;  they  lasted  longer  than  many  things  nowa- 
days which  we  do  not  reckon  short-lived.  One  explanation  is  that 
tjtey  were  maintained  by  custom ;  but  this  fails  at  the  crisis,  for  the 
question  is,  how  could  the  custom  be  maintained  ?  The  unchanging 
price  could  not  always  be  right  in  changing  circumstances.  Why 
did  not  capital  and  labour  flow  into  the  trades  which  at  the  time  had 
more  tiian  their  "  natural "  price,  desert  those  which  had  less,  and  so 
disturb  the  first  with  a  plethora,  and  the  second  with  a  scarcity  P 
The  answer  we  now  see  is  that  what  we  have  been  used  to  call 
"  natural "  is  not  the  first  but  the  second  nature  of  men ;  that  there 
were  ages  when  capital  and  labour  could  not  migrate,  when  trade  was 
very  much  one  of  monopoly  against  monopoly.  And  in  such  a  society 
fixing  a  price  is  a  primitive  way  of  doing,  what  in  after  ages  we  do 
as  far  as  we  can ;  it  is  amode  of  regulating  the  monopoly — of  prevent- 
ing the  incessant  dissensions  which  in  all  ages  arise  about  what  is  a 
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juet  price,  and  what  is  not,  when  there  is  no  competition  to  settle  that 
price.  The  way  in  which  "cusjtom  "  settles  prices,  how  it  gradually 
urrives  at  what  is  right  and  proper,  or  ot  least  at  what  is  endurable, 
one  cannot  well  say ;  probably  many  incipient  customary  prices  break 
down  before  the  one  which  suits  and  lasts  is  stumbled  upon.  But 
defects  of  this  rule-of-thumb  method  are  no  reproach  to  primitiTe 
times.  When  we  try  to  regulate  monopolies  ourselves  wo  have 
arrived  at  nothing  better.  The  fares  of  railways — the  fixed  prices  at 
which  these  great  monopolies  carry  passengers — are  ae  accidental,  as 
much  the  rough  results  of  inconclusive  ezpertments,  as  any  prices 
can  be. 

And  this  long  analysis  proves  so  plainly  that  it  would  be  tediooa 
to  show  it  again,  that  the  free  movement  of  capital  from  employment 
to  employment  within  a  nation  and  the  consequent  strong  tendency 
to  an  ^nality  of  profits  there,  are  ideals  daily  becoming  truer 
as  competition  increases  and  capital  grows,  that  all  the  hindtancefl 
are  gradually  diminishing,  all  the  incentives  enhancing,  and  all  the 
instruments  becoming  keener,  quicker,  and  more  powerful. 

But  it  is  most  important  to  observe  that  this  ideal  of  English 
Political  Economy  is  not  like  most  of  its  ideals,  an  ultimate  one.  In 
fact  the  "great  commerce"  has  already  gone  beyond  it;  we  can 
already  distinctly  foresee  a  time  when  that  commerce  will  have 
merged  it  in  something  larger.  English  Political  Economy,  as  we 
know,  says  that  capital  fluctuatos  from  trade  to  trade  within  a  nation, 
and  it  adds  that  capital  will  not  as  a  rule  migrate  beyond  that 
nation.  "  Feelings,"  says  Eicardo,  "  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  see 
weakened,  induce  most  men  of  property  to  be  satisfied  with  a  low 
rate  of  profits  in  their  own  country,  rather  than  seek  a  more 
advantageous  employment  for  their  wealth  in  foreign  nations."  But 
these  feelings  are  being  weakened  every  day.  A  class  of  cosmo- 
politan capitalists  has  grown  up  which  scarcely  feels  them  at  aU. 
When  £,icardo  wrote,  trade  of  the  modem  magnitude  was  new  :  long 
wars  had  separated  most  nations  from  most  others,  and  especially  had 
isolated  England  in  habit  and  in  feeling.  Bicardo  framed,  and 
others  have  continued,  a  theory  of  foreign  trade  in  which  each 
nation  is  bounded  by  a  ring-fence,  through  which  capital  can- 
not pass  in  or  out.  But  the  present  state  of  things  is  far  less 
simple,  and  much  of  that  theory  must  be  remodelled.  The  truth  is 
that  the  three  great  instruments  for  transferring  capital  within 
a  nation,  whoso  operation  we  have  analysed,  have  begun  to  operate 
on  the  largest  scale  between  nations.  The  "  loan  fiind,"  the  first 
and  most  powerful  of  these,  does  so  most  strikingly.  Whenever  the 
Enghsh  money  market  is  bare  of  cosh  it  can  at  once  obtain  it  by 
raising  the  rate  of  interest.  That  is  to  say,  it  can  borrow  money  to 
the  extent  of  millions  at  any  moment  to  meet  its  occasions ;  or  what 
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is  the  eamo  thing,  can  caU  in  loans  of  ito  own.  Other  natioDS  can  do 
BO  too,  each  in  proportion  to  its  credit  and  its  wealth — though  none 
60  qoickly  as  England,  on  account  o£  our  superiority  in  these  things. 
A  coamopolitan  loan  fund  exists,  which  runs  everywhere  aa  it  is 
wanted,  and  as  the  rate  of  interest  tempts  it. 

A  new  commodity,  one  of  the  greatest  growths  of  recent  times,  is 
used  to  aid  these  operations.  The  "  securities  "  of  all  well-known 
countries,  their  national  debts,  their  railway  shares,  and  so  on  (a 
liind  of  properties  peculiar  to  the  last  two  centuries,  and  increasing 
now  moBt  rapidly],  are  dealt  in  through  Europe  on  every  stock 
exchange.  If  tho  rate  of  interest  rises  in  any  one  country  the  price 
of  such  Beeuritiea  falls ;  foreign  countries  come  in  and  buy  them  ; 
they  are  sent  abroad  and  their  purchase-money  comes  here.  Such 
interest-bearing  documents  are  a  sort  of  national  "  notes  of  hand  " 
which  a  country  pute  out  when  it  is  poor,  and  buys  back  when  it  is 
rich. 

The  mode  in  which  the  indemnity  from  France  to  Germany  was 
paid  is  the  most  striking  instance  of  this  which  ever  occurred  to  the 
world.  The  sum  of  £200,000,000  was  the  largest  ever  paid  by  one 
set  of  persons  to  another,  upon  a  single  contract,  since  the  system  of 
payments  began.  Without  a  great  lending  apparatus  such  an 
operation  could  not  have  been  effected.  The  resources  of  one  nation, 
as  nations  now  are,  would  not  have  been  equal  to  it.  In  fact  it  was 
the  international  loan  fund  which  did  the  business.  "'We  may 
say,"  M.  Say  states  in  his  official  report,  "  that  all  the  great  banking' 
houses  of  Europe  have  concurred  iu  this  operation,  and  it  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  extent  and  the  magnitude  of  it,  to  say  that  tbe  number 
of  houses  which  signed  or  concurred  in  the  arrangement  was  fifty- 
five,  and  that  many  of  them  represented  syndicates  of  bankers, 
so  that  the  actual  number  concerned  was  far  more  considerable." 
"  The  concontration,"  he  adds,  "  of  the  efTects  of  all  the  banks  of 
Europe  produced  results  of  an  unhoped-for  magnitude.  All  other 
business  of  a  similar  nature  was  almost  suspended  for  a  time,  while 
the  capital  of  all  the  private  banks,  and  of  all  their  friends, 
co-operated  in  the  success  of  the  French  loans,  and  in  the  trans- 
mission of  the  money  lent  from  country  to  country.  This  was  a 
new  fact  in  the  economical  history  of  Europe,  and  we  should  attach 
peculiar  importance  to  it."  The  magnitude  of  it  as  a  single  trans- 
action was  indeed  very  new ;  but  it  is  only  a  magnificent  instance  of 
what  so  incessantly  happens,  and  the  commonness  of  similar  small 
transactions,  and  the  amount  of  them  when  added  together,  are  even 
more  remarkable,  and  even  more  important  than  the  size  of  this 
one;  and  similar  operations  of  tho  international  "loan  fund"  are 
going  on  constantly,  though  on  a  far  leas  scale. 

We  must  not,  however,  fancy  that  this  puts  all  countries  on  a 
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level,  ae  &r  as  capital  is  concerned,  because  it  can  be  attracted  from 
one  to  another.  On  the  contrary,  there  wih  alvays  tend  to  be  a 
fixed  difference  between  two  kinds  of  countries.  The  old  coontty, 
where  capital  accnmulates,  will  always,  on  an  average,  haye  it 
cheaper  than  the  new  country,  which  has  saved  little,  and  can  employ 
any  quantity.  The  Americans  in  the  MiaeiBaippi  Valley  are  naturally 
a  borrowing  community,  and  the  English  at  home  are  naturally 
lenders.  And  the  rate  of  interest  in  the  lending  country  will  of 
course  be  more  than  that  in  the  borrowing  country.  We  see 
approaches  —  distant  approaches  even  yet,  but  stUl  distinct 
approaches — to  a  time  at  which  all  civilised  and  industrial  countriee 
will  be  able  to  obtain  a  proportionate  share  of  the  inter-nationa)  loan 
fund,  and  will  differ  only  in  the  rate  they  have  to  pay  for  it. 

The  "  speculative  fund  "  is  also  becoming  common  to  all  countries, 
and  it  is  the  English  who  have  here  taken  the  lead,  because  they  have 
more  money,  more  practical  adaptation  to  circumstances,  and  more 
industrial  courage  than  other  nations.  Some  nations,  no  doubt,  have 
as  much  or  more  of  one  of  these  singly,  but  none  have  as  much  of 
the  efficiency  which  is  the  combined  result  of  all  three.  The  way  in 
which  continental  railways — the  early  ones  especially,  when  the 
idea  was  novel — were  made  by  English  contractors  is  an  example 
of  this.  When  Mr.  Brassey,  the  greatest  of  them,  was  making  die 
line  from  Turin  to  Novara,  for  the  Italian  Government,  Count 
Cavour  sent  one  morning  for  hi*  ^ent,  and  said,  "  We  are  in  a  diffi- 
culty :  the  public  have  subscribed  for  very  few  shares,  but  I  am 
determined  to  carry  out  the  line,  and  I  want  to  know  if  Mr.  Brassey 
will  take  half  the  deficiency  if  the  Italian  Government  will  take  the 
other  half."  Mr.  Brassey  did  so,  and  thus  the  railway  waa  made. 
This  is  the  international  speculative  fund  in  action,  and  the  world  ia 
filled  with  its  triumphs. 

So  large,  so  daring,  and  indeed  often  so  reckless  is  this  speculative 
fund,  that  some  persons  have  imagined  ^t  there  was  nothing  which 
would  seem  absurd  to  it.  A  very  little  while  ago,  a  scheme — a 
fraudulent  scheme,  no  doubt — was  gravely  brought  out,  for  a  ship 
railway  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama ;  the  ships  were  to  be  lifted  upon 
the  line  on  one  side,  and  lifted  off  and  returned  to  the  ocean  on  the 
other.  But  even  the  "  speculative  lund "  would  not  stand  that, 
and  the  scheme  collapsed.  But  the  caricature  shows  the  realty ; 
we  may  use  it  to  remind  ourselves  how  mobile  this  sort  of  money  is, 
and  how  it  runs  from  country  to  country  like  beads  of  quicksilver. 

Young  men  also  now  transfer  their  capital  from  country  to  country 
with  a  rapidity  formerly  unknown.  In  Europe  perhaps  the  Gennana 
are  most  eminent  in  bo  doing.  Their  better  school  edacation,  their 
better-trained  habits  of  learning  modem  languages,  and  their 
readiness  to  bear  the  many  privations  of  a  residence  among  foreigners. 
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have  gained  them  a  prominence  certainly  over  the  English  and  the 
Freinch,  perhaps  above  all  other  nations.  Sut  taking  the  world  as  a 
whole,  the  English  have  a  vast  superiority.  They  have  more  capital  to 
transfer,  and  their  language  is  the  language  of  the  great  commerce 
everywhere,  and  tends  to  become  so  more  and  more.  More  transactions 
of  the  "cosmopolitan  speculative  fund  "  are  arranged  in  English, 
probably,  than  in  all  the  other  languages  of  the  world  put  together  ; 
not  onlybeoause  of  the  wealth  and  influence  of  mere  England,  though 
that  is  not  small,  but  because  of  the  wealth  and  influcDce 
of  the  other  States  which  speak  that  language  also,  the  United 
States,  our  colonies,  and  British  India,  which  uses  it  mostly 
lor  its  largest  trade.  The  number  of  English  commercial  houses 
all  over  the  world  is  immense,  and  of  American  very  many, 
and  yearly  a  vast  number  of  young  Englishmen  are  sent  out 
to  join  them.  The  pay  is  high,  the  prospect  good,  and  inmilsr 
as  we  are  thought  to  be  (and  in  some  respects  we  are  so  most 
mischievously),  the  emigration  of  young  men  with  English  capital, 
and  to  manage  English  capital,  is  one  of  the  great  instruments 
of  world-wide  trade  and  one  of  the  binding  forces  of  the  future. 

In  this  way  the  same  instruments  which  diffused  capital  through 
a  nation  are  gradually  diffusing  it  among  nations.  And  the  ofEect 
of  this  will  be  in  the  end  mudi  to  simplify  the  problems  of  inter- 
national trade.  But  for  the  present,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with 
incipient  causes  whose  effect  is  incomplete,  it  complicates  all  it 
touches.  We  still  have  to  consider,  after  the  manner  Hicardo 
began,  international  trade  as  one  between  two  or  more  limits 
which  do  not  interchange  their  compound  capitals,  and  then  to  consider 
how  much  the  conclusions  so  drawn  are  modified  by  new  circum- 
stances and  new  causes.  And  as  even  when  conceived  in  Ricardo's 
comparatively  simple  manner  int«mational  trade,  as  Mr.  Mill  justly 
said,  and  as  the  readers  of  his  discussion  on  it  well  know,  is  an 
excessively  difficult  subject  of  inquiry,  we  may  expect  to  find  many 
parts  of  it  very  hard  indeed  to  reduce  to  anything  like  simplicity 
when  new  encumbrances  are  added.  The  popular  discussion  of  the 
subject  tends  to  conceal  its  difBculties,  and  indeed  is  mostly 
conducted  by  those  who  do  not  see  them.  Nothing  is  commoner 
thaa  to  see  statements  on  it  put  forth  as  axioms  which  it  would  take 
half  a  book  really  to  prove  or  disprove.  But  with  the  soundness  or 
unsoundness  of  such  arguments  I  have  at  present  nothing  to  do. 
The  object  of  these  papers  is  not  to  examine  the  edifice  of  our 
English  Political  Economy,  but  to  define  its  baais.  Nothing  but 
unreality  can  come  of  it  till  we  know  when  and  how  iar  its  first 
assertions  are  true  in  matter  of  fact,  and  when  and  how  far  they  are 
not. 

■Walter  Baobhot. 
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After  reading  again  the  famous  trayels  of  Arthur  Young  in  France, 
in  Ireland,  and  in  certain  counties  in  England,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
eendfor  half  adozenof  the  Tolumesof  travel  that  have  appearedin  our 
own  book  market  within  the  last  few  weeks.  It  would  have  been 
unfair  to  expect  that  any  of  them  would  rival  the  value  of  Toong, 
because  he  has  become  by  lapse  of  time,  not  only  a  traTeller,  bat  a 
historian,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  historian  of  an  epoch  that  is  of 
the  most  special  interest  to  us,  and  of  which  he  was  the  last  intelli- 
gent and  impartial  eye-witness  and  recorder.  Sut  after  reading 
them,  one  can  hardly  help  wishing  that  Arthur  Young's  metliod 
were  more  commonly  imitated.  In  the  true  spirit  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  he  is  social ;  he  studies  society,  and  not  scenery  nor  botany. 
Then,  he  goes  on  horseback  and  takes  time,  and  does  not  attempt  to 
traverse  too  large  a  field.  People  now  rush  round  the  world  in  as 
many  months  as  he  allowed  for  a  few  provinces  of  Fraace.  It  must 
of  course  be  said  first  that  steam  has  revolutionised  geographitai 
profKirtions ;  and  next  that  commerce  has  made  Japan  or  San 
Francisco  more  closely  related  to  England,  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
one  French  province  was  to  another.  Still,  we  feel  that  there  was  a 
serious  and  very  sensible  purpose,  both  in  Arthur  Young's 
travelling,  and  in  his  writing  a  book  upon  it.  This  can  by  no 
means  be  said  either  of  the  expeditions  or  the  books  of  many  of  those 
who  have  come  after  him. 

Two  of  the  works  before  us  contain  accounts  of  tours  round  the 
world,  taken  solely  for  purposes  of  pleasure  and  mental  refreshment 
One  of  them,  Mr.  Campbell's  Circular  Notes,  recalls  the  tolerant 
maxim  of  the  elder  Pliny,  and  it  was  adopted  also  by  Qibbra, 
'  nullum  esse  librum  tarn  malum  ut  non  ex  aliqufi.  parte  prodesset' 
Pliny  and  Gibbon,  however,  could  hardly  have  foreseen  the  incre- 
dible efSux  of  these  later  days,  and  there  are  now  too  many  books  of 
which  one  must  say  that  not  in  any  part  do  they  profit.  Kr. 
Campbell's  Notes  almost  deserve  a  place  in  this  melancholy  ad 
fatal  class.  Mr.  Campbell's  style  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
truth  that  authors  are  usually  Uie  worst  enemies  of  a  language,  and 

(1)  1.  Over  tki  Sea  atid  Far  Awai/ :   or  Wandering!  round  (Ae   World.     By  T.  V- 
Hinchliff,  M.A.     {L<mgm&aa.) 

2.  Xy  Circular  Nala.    By  J.  F.  Cainpb«U.     (tlacmiltaD.) 

3.  Nof  of  an  Indian  Jotimig.    By  M.  E.  Gnmt  Duff,  M.F.    (Hacmillui.) 

4.  Maudalag  to  Momien,     By  Dr.  AndersoD.     (Uacmillan.) 

fi.  The  Shorit  of  ImU  Aral.     By  Major  Hai-bert  Wood,  K.E.    (Smith,  Elder,  J;  Co-) 
0.  Angola  and  the  Hirer  Congo.     By  Joachim  JoliD  MoDtetro.     (MacmiUan.) 
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we  nosy  amuse  oureelves  by  imagming  the  ourioos  iDipresnon  wbich 
SDcli  a  book  would  have  made  upon  the  critics  at  the  Turk's  Head 
a  hundred  years  ago.  The  Notes  may  have  given  pleasure  to  the 
friends  to  whom  they  were  originally  addressed,  as  they  reached 
home  by  successive  mails,  but  it  is  really  a  serious  thing  to 
offer  to  the  public  all  the  flippancies,  colloquialisms,  and  general 
undress,  which  are  natural  and  forgivable  enough  in  private  corre- 
spondence. It  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  the  publication  of  avowedly 
shallow  and  inadequate  records  of  travel,  that  they  contain  the  first 
&esh  impressionB  of  the  writer.  Unless  he  happens  to  be  a  very 
remarkable  person,  with  a  touch  of  Montaigne  about  him,  or  a 
Goethean  faculty  of  sowing  a  leisurely  narrative  with  wise  general 
sentences  on  art  or  human  fortunes,  these  bare  impressions  are  worth 
very  little  indeed.  Ko  doubt,  excess  of  artifice  in  description,  whether 
it  be  the  artificial  exuberance  and  sentimentality  of  Chateaubriand, 
or  the  artificial  dryness  and  didactics  of  Yolney,  is  almost  as  bad  as 
onredeemed  triviality  and  slipshod  undress.  But  the  first  fault  has 
at  least  the  merit  of  recognising  the  sound  principle,  that  whoever 
prints  a  book  by  that  fact  deliberately  invites  the  public  to  listen  to 
him,  and  ought  to  govern  himself  accordingly ;  ought,  that  is  to  say, 
to  give  them  only  of  his  best,  instead  of  thinking  that  anything 
which  satisfies  intimatee  is  therefore  good  enough  to  deserve  pro- 
clamation ad  urbem  et  orbem. 

Mr.  Hinchlifi",  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  thoroughly  successful  in 
giving  to  his  narrative  the  quality  of  literature.  He  has  the  merits  of 
the  author  as  well  as  those  of  the  traveller.  His  book  has  the  charm 
of  fresh  personal  impressions,  and  yet  it  is  neither  trivial  nor  flippant ; 
and  it  tells  one  a  great  many  interesting  things  without  any  of  the 
disagreeable  airs  of  the  professor.  Mr.  Hinchliff  ia  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  those  Smelfunguses  and  Mundunguses  whom  the 
author  of  the  Sentimental  Journey  described  as  setting  out  with 
spleen  and  jaundice,  as  discolouring  and  distorting  every  object  they 
passed,  and  giving  no  account  of  anything  but  their  own  miserable 
feelings.  There  is  a  cheerful  simplicity  and  pleasant  ease  about  his 
description,  which  makes  it  delightfully  readable.  The  story  runs 
in  an  even  course  without  any  of  those  unpleasant  jolts  from  the 
personal  to  the  general,  from  tables  d'hote  to  political  economy,  from 
the  drawbacks  of  a  bed  to  the  statistics  of  an  empire,  which  make  so 
many  books  of  travel  as  uncomfortable  as  driving  along  a  corduroy 
road. 

The  girdle  which  Mr.  Hinchliff  put  round  the  earth  extended 
from  iSouthampton  to  Brazil ;  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan ; 
along  the  coast  of  Chili,  Feru,  and  Ecuador  to  Panama ;  thence  in 
Mexican  waters  to  San  Francisco;  from  Francisco,  after  many 
interesting  expeditions  in  the  State  of  California,  to  Japan ;  thence  to 
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Hong  Kong,  Canton,  Singapore,  Ceylon,  and  back  again  to  South- 
ampton, along  that  track  which  is  becoming  aa  familiar  to  English- 
men aa  the  road  from  London  to  Paris  or  Toura  was  a  hmidred  yean 
ago,  or  the  road  from  Canterbury  to  Borne  five  hundred  years  before 
that. 

Wh^i  Arthur  Young  stood  in  17(i7  upon  vhot  he  calls  '  a  raat 
bill  near  Homdoa '  in  Essex,  he  declared  that  nothing  could  exceed 
that '  amazing  prospect,  unless  it  be  that  which  Hannibal  exhibited 
to  his  disconsolate  troops  when  he  bade  them  behold  the  glories  of 
the  Italian  plain.'  We  may  be  sure  that  he  felt  as  enthasiastic  a 
delight  and  as  iull  a  sense  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  as  if  he 
had  gone  with  Mr.  Hinohliff  through  all  the  terrors  of  Cape  Pillar 
and  Cape  Storm,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  Yosemii^  Valley.  The 
emotions  are  subjective,  and  IJieir  power  is  not  measurable  by  the 
magnitude  of  their  external  source  and  su^estion.  Bat  the 
Niormous  extension  of  the  field  of  travel  in  these  days  is  producing 
singular  results.  It  helps  powerfully  in  the  great  process  of  our 
time,  the  indirect  transformatioii  in  meditative  minda  of  our  old 
presiding  conception  of  the  world. 

The  panorama  has  a  strange  effect.  Its  very  animation  and 
variety  must  tend  to  make  it  not  only  bewildering  but  depressing  to 
anybody  who  is  accustomed  to  sum  up  the  forces  and  aima  of  the 
universe  in  a  comfortable  moral  formula.  Optimism  was  so  much 
easier  when  men  knew  less  history  and  less  geography.  It  is  only  a 
theory  for  a  small  world,  and  even  Pangloss  might  well  have  been 
disconcerted  if  he  could  have  been  supposed  to  live  a  century  later, 
and  see  the  world  as  the  modem  sees  it,  with  its  vast  torment  of 
blind  and  viewless  forces.  The  garment  which  natural  theology 
has  made  by  way  of  covering  the  phenomena  of  existence  b^ins 
to  strike  one  as  rather  a  sorry  rag,  and  in  spite  of  the  beauty  and 
enjoyment  of  many  of  Mr.  Hinchliff's  scenes,  we  are  more  often 
than  not  reminded  of  Mr.  Mill's  famous  indictment  against  Natun^ 
her  racks  and  wheels,  her  Ifoyades  more  fatal  than  Carrier's,  her 
plagues  surpassing  the  poison  cups  of  the  Borgias.  A  traveller 
who  goes  far  afield  sees  and  hears  of  a  thousand  correctives 
to  our  optimistic  eulogies  both  of  nature  and  of  our  commercial 
civilisation.  "It  is  a  happy  world  a^r  all,"  cried  Faley,  ex- 
tolling the  benevolent  design  of  creation ;  "  the  earth,  the 
air,  the  wafer  teem  with  delighted  existence ! "  And  there  is  a 
modem  school,  which  has  repudiated  such  theological  explanations 
of  the  universe  as  satisfied  Paley,  and  yet  holds  stoutly  that  nature 
is  justified  of  her  works.  It  may  be  so,  but  as  we  turn  over  the 
pages  of  travellers  on  the  Biver  Congo,  along  the  Pacific  coast  of 
South  America,  and  other  districts  where  daily  familiarity  haa  not 
put  the  critical  intelligence  off  its  guard,  we  can  hardly  help  feeling 
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tbat  the  orthodox  oonceptioQ  of  N&tnre  as  a  goddess  of  great  bene- 
volence and  fine  taste  by  no  means  covers  the  facts.  Moreover  such 
a  survey  of.  human  activity  aa  is  given  l^  an  intelligent  man  who 
has  travelled  round  the  world,  suggeats  many  uneasy  questions. 
We  find  ourselves  musing  as  to  the  precise  superiority  of  some  types 
of  men  over  brutes ;  and  then  again,  as  to  the  tremendous  compen- 
sations that  have  to  be  paid  for  the  civilisation  of  a  little  fringe  of 
the  tsce.  For  instance,  Mr.  Hinchliff  saw  between  Acapnlco  and 
Manzanilla  a  battle  between  a  whale  and  a  thrasher.  The  thrasher 
leaps  into  the  air  and  throws  himself  on  the  whale  with  all  his 
weight  and  power ;  while  his  ally,  the  sword-fish,  assidaously 
bayonets  the  whale  from  beneath.  An^  he  tells  us  of  scorpions 
placed  in  a  tureen,  proceeding  instantly  to  furious  battle  and 
stinging  one  another  to  death  in  a  few  instants.  These  and  many 
other  t^es  of  direful  spiders,  poison  oaks,  lands  rainless  and  blasted, 
furnish  a  suggestive  commentary  on  the  theistic  enthusiasm  which 
is  stirred  among  blithe  people  at  home  ou  sunny  days,  and  in  peaceful 
moonlight  landscapes.  And  scorpions  and  poison  oaks  are  not  the 
worst.  The  earth-spirit  in  litmt  professes  to  be  ever  weaving  at  the 
whizzing  loom  of  time  the  living  robe  of  godhead,  alike  in  Being's 
flood  and  Action's  storm.  Yet  the  sum  of  action  is  as  little  godlike 
as  the  stream  of  internecine  battle  which  coustitutee  the  great  flow  of 
natural  life.  Only  a  few  pages  beyond  the  scorpions,  the  Cathedral  and 
the  great  square  of  Lima  remind  us  that  ever  since  the  introduction 
of  ChriBtianity  by  the  Spaniards  down  almost  to  this  very  year,  men 
bavd  been  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  horses  and  done  to  death  in  every 
form  of  the  most  barbarous  cruelty.  Sven  where  there  is  no  enmity 
and  the  honour  of  no  church  is  at  stake,  what  profuse  and  ruthless 
using  up  of  human  life  merely  in  the  way  of  business !  It  is  com- 
puted that  in  making  the  railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
the  mortality  among  the  dense  forests  was  so  great  that  a  man  died 
for  every  sleeper  that  was  laid  on  the  line.  On  the  Gaboon  river — for 
qua  regio  in  terrU  nottri  non  plena  laborU  ? — the  poisonous  malaria 
is  so  deadly  to  white  men  that  one  house  of  business  lost  eighty-four 
clerks  in  seven  years.  Mr.  Hinchliff,  who  is  as  little  as  possible 
of  a  sentimentaliBt,  does  no  more  than  refer  to  the  horrible  and 
unhealthy  occupation  of  digging  guano  in  the  Cbincha  islands, 
and  loading  the  ships ;  deqcription  would  have  carried  him  too  far. 
And  to  what  end?  An  absurd  Peruvian  army  of  15,000  to  a  popu- 
lation of  2,000,000,  and  with  2,000  officers;  official  jobbery  and 
corruption  of  the  worst  kind  ;  gambling  in  the  European  stock 
markets ;  stimulation  of  avarice  in  European  investors ;  ultimate 
distress  to  bondholders,  and  impoverishment  and  ruin  to  Peru.  It 
was  estimated  in  1860  that  the  gnano  monopoly  was  producing  nearly 
fifteen  million  dollars  a  year.  Add  this  hideous  waste  of  wealth  to 
3d  2 
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the  hideous  waste  of  life,  and  then  compute  the  exorbitant  havoc 
which  our  want  of  moral  direction  is  making  with  the  possibilities 
of  the  world.  It  is  enough  to  reduce  our  glorified  ideal  of  exiatence 
to  the  cynical  Sgure  of  humanity  '  weltering,  like  an  Egyptian 
pitcher  of  tamed  vipers,  each  struggling  madly  to  get  its  head  above 
the  others.'  Aa  we  aiog  hymns  of  triumph  to  progress,  to  commerce, 
to  the  spread  of  a  trading  race  over  the  globe,  we  are  deaf  and  blind 
to  the  eost  of  so  much  glory,  and  forget  to  measure  how  little  it  all 
adds  to  the  moral  stature  of  men.  We  thmst  out  from  our  minds 
the  painfii]  service  of  the  world ;  those  thousands  who  at  our  bidding 
*  speed  and  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  re8t,'^-on  no  errand  from. 
a  beneficent  deity,  but  only  that  a  few  more  persons  may  lead  lives 
of  idle  luxury  in  South  Eensington  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Here  is  a 
grievous  picture  of  the  sorry  blessings  of  commercial  civilisation  to 
the  barbaric  east. 

'■Jun^  laden  with  coal  oame  alongside  soon  after  our  arriral,  together  with 
a  large  number  of  both  sexee,  who  at  once  began  to  fill  up  our  huge  buukore 
with  native  coal,  which  appeared  little  better  than  dust;  and  is  said  to  do 
ecarcely  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  work  done  by  good  coal.  The  plan  adopted  was  a 
new  one  to  ma,  and  tiie  ayatem  eminently  cruel.  Boys  and  men  on  one  side  of 
the  ship,  and  chiefly  women  and  girls  on  the  other,  standing  on  frail  etagM 
raised  oae  above  the  other,  pitoh  the  coals  up  from  hand  to  hand  in  baskets 
holding  twelve  pounds  each,  the  last  one  shooting  out  the  contents  into  a  tab 
which  Htands  upon  a  weighing-machine  on  deck.  The  work  b^an  at  8  p.m. 
and,  though  many  of  these  poor  people  were  mere  boys  and  girls,  they  were 
all — men,  women,  and  children — kept  to  it  without  rest  for  the  whole  of  the 
night  and  the  next  day  till  4  P.if.  During  these  twenty  hours  of  continual 
labour  in  a  smothering  coal-dust  they  were  only  allowed  a  few  minutes  to  eat 

«ome  food  for  breakfast  which  was  brou^t  off  to  them  ttom  the  shore 

It  was  cruel  labour  for  so  many  hours  in  the  heat  of  a  K^asaki  midsammer ; 
and  it  made  me  feel  ashamed  of  the  ciTiliaation  that  could  degrade  the 
delicately  clean  women  and  pretty  girls  of  Japan  to  such  a  picture  of  dirt  and 
exhaustion  as  that  which  they  preaantad  at  the  end  of  their  filthy.task." 

But,  it  may  be  said,  the  west  sends  missionaries  and  a  new  faith. 
A  page  from  Mr.  Monteiro's  interesting  book  on  Angola  and  the 
River  Congo  is  worth  quoting  on  this  matter. 

"There  can  bono  doubt  that  our  attempts  to  civilise  the  negro  by  purely 
missionary  efforts  bave  been  a  signal  failure.  I  will  say  more :  so  long  as 
missionaty  work  oonsiBts  of  simply  denominational  instruction  and  controvany, 
aa  at  present,  it  is  mischievous  and  retarding  to  the  material  and  mental 
development  and  prosperity  of  Africa.  '  Looking  at  it  from  a  purely  religions 
point  of  view,  I  emphatically  deny  that  a  single  native  has  been  converted, 
otherwise  than  in  name  or  outward  appearance,  to  Ohristiamty  or  Christian 
morality.  Oivilieation  on  the  coast  has  certainly  succeeded  in  putting  a  con- 
sidarable  number  of  blacks  into  uncomfortable  boots  and  tight  and  starred 
clothes,  and  their  women  outwardly  into  gioteeqae  corioaturaa  of  Paris 
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foahions,  aa  onj  one  loa^  witneu  b;  speiidmg  eren  only  a  few  hours  at  Sioira 
Lecne  for  inat&noe,  where  he  will  see  the  inoffensive  native  transformed  into 
A  miaerabte  etratting  bully,  insolent  to  the  highest  degree,  tanght  to  consider 
hinuelf  the  equal  of  the  whit«  man,  as  fall  as  hia  black  skin  can  hold  of  over- 
v«eiuiig  conceit,  cant,  and  hypocrisy,  without  a  vice  or  Buperstitioa  removed, 
or  a  virtue  engrafted  on  bis  nature." 

From  Africa  go  to  South  America.*  The  Hindoo,  who  was  so  deeply 
hurt  at  being  called  a  heathen  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  may 
haye  hia  religious  complacency  restored  by  comparing  a  page  of  Mr. 
HinchlifTs  with  a  page  of  Mr.  Grant  DafiTa  The  first  is  a  scene  in 
Catholic  Chili. 

"At  last  we  got  off  at  a  rattling  pace,  and  though  the  near  horse  was  dead 
lame,  he  was  not  excused  from  work  on  that  aoconnt.  There  were  soma 
poctiliar  features  in  our  mode  of  progresaioa ;  the  driver  chained  at  full  speed 
throDgh  several  shallow  rivers  which  we  had  to  cross ;  and,  whenever  we  came 
to  the  base  of  a  particularly  long  or  steep  bill,  he  halted  the  team  for  s  few 
momonte,  and  then  thrashed  and  larruped  them  at  a  gallop  till  thoy  reached 
the  very  top  of  it,  declaring  that  in  no  other  way  would  they  do  it  at  all.  If 
anybody  likes  to  start  a  society  for  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  in  South 
America,  he  will  have  a  fine  field  for  his  operations."  (p.  HO.) 
The  second  is  a  dialogue  in  the  dominions  of  the  Maharajah  of 
Bhurtpore. 

"  Later  in  the  day,  I  asked  another  person  about  the  woodland  in  which 
the  pilu  was  growing.  '  It  is,'  said  he,  '  a  preserve  of  the  Uaharajah's.' 
'  Does  he  shoot  ? '  I  asked.  '  No,'  was  the  reply.  '  He  thinks  it  wrong  to  take 
life,  and  never  shoots.  When  he  sees  cattle  over-worked  on  the  road,  he  buys 
them  and  puts  them  is  there  to  live  happily  ever  afterwards,'  holding,  appa- 
rently, to  the  good  maxim  of  Ichajtgor,  '  thut  a  monarch  should  core  even  for 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  snd  that  the  very  birds  of  heaven  should  receive  their 
due  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.' " 

There  are  some  other  horrible  pictures  of  cruelty  to  animals  in 
Mr.  Hinchliffs  pages  (p.  54,  for  instance).  On  every  side  ^re 
perceive  the  inadequateness  of  the  old  religious  doctrine  to  continue 
the  moral  advance  of  the  race  ;  either  to  raiee  the  dignity  of  man- 
hood, or  to  Btimulate  good  feeling  for  humanity's  dumb  ministers 
and  helpers.  And  one  reason  for  this  may  be  illustrated  by  some- 
thing that  Mr.  Hinchliff  heard  in  Mexico. 

"  He  told  me  that  the  influence  of  a  degraded  and  ignorant  priesthood  was 
all-powerful  for  mischief,  and  the  power  of  giving  or  withholding  absolution 
was  unscrupulously  used  for  the  furtherance  of  any  nefarious  designs  they 

(I)  It  is  fair,  on  the  other  hand,  lo  rcfar  to  Kr.  Honter'e  testimony.  "  No  importiiU 
obMrver,"  he  says,  "  can  leam  for  himself  the  iaterior  details  of  any  missionary  tottle- 
ment  in  India  (to  whatever  form  cf  Christdanity  it  belongs),  without  a  feeling  nf 
indignaUoQ  against  the  tone  which  some  men  of  letters  adopt  toirsrda  Chnstian  mis- 
sions."— Oriua,  ii.  14*.  See,  however,  the  striking  ranuu-k«  o(  the  bishops  themselves 
on  lodian  misdont,  quoted  in  Mr.  Grant  Duff's  book,  pp.  U76-8. 
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miglit  entertain.  Ha  knew  of  oue  oue  vhere  a  prieot  who  wsa  Knnoj'ed  by 
the  existence  of  a  PcoteBtant  teacher  in  hia  &«igbboarhood,  sud,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  otlieis,  '  There  goes  a.  tree  th&t  prodaoea  no  fruit.'  The  Iiint  w»s 
sufficient,  and  the  unlucky  heretic  was  next  day  attacked,  killed,  and  almost 
cut  to  pieoes.  Since  this  ws  have  had  news  froio.  Mexico  tliat  at  Acapnloo  a 
Bmell  Fiotestant  community  of  fifty  or  sixty  persons  wen  attacked  dazing 
their  service  by  a  baud  of  armed  men,  some  of  whom  walked  into  the  cliapel 
and  stabbed  the  congregation  right  and  left,  while  others  waited  outside  to 
murder  those  who  might  escape  from  the  ioterior." 

It  would  be  icterestiiig,  if  we  only  h&d  space,  to  mark  in  these 
Tolumee  tlie  various  illustration  b  wliicb  tbey  are  certainly  capable  of 
fumisbing,  of  tbe  sbare  that  Christianity  has  bad  in  encouraging 
the  arrogance  and  cruelty  of  tbe  more  advanced  races  towards  beings 
whom  their  exclusive  creed  has  taught  them  to  despise  as  heathen  and 
unbelievers.  So  far  as  England  and  English  empire  are  conc^^iied, 
the  question  bow  far  Ohristianity  is  capable  of  being  modified  so  as  to 
operate  in  tbe  opposite  direction  in  this  respect,  is  one  of  the  moet 
vital  and  pressing  importance.  We  now  see  two  phenomena.  The 
narrow  and  ignorant  protestantism  of  tbe  great  middle  class  in 
England, — the  mercantile  and  industrial  class, — seems  to  justify 
a  certain  holy  contempt  for  the  races  to  whom  the  Supreme 
Being  did  not  think  fit  to  send  the  saving  message,  and  who  also 
seem  to  have  been  created  obstinately  and  incorrigibly  unable  to 
receive  that  message  even  when  preached  by  the  fortunate 
favourites  with  white  skins.  Second,  though  modem  religion  is 
strong  enough  to  lend  a  sort  of  ratification  to  arrogance  of  race,  it  is 
not  strong  enough  to  supply  an  effective  moral  direction,'  or  to  curb 
the  lawlessness  of  the  spirit  of  commercial  adventure.  The  problem 
is  to  secure  force  and  will  enough  in  our  statesmen,  and  their  execu- 
tive instruments  in  India  and  elsewhere,  to  resist  the  pressure  that 
is  put  upon  them  by  the  immoral  selfishness  of  our  eastern  traders 
and  our  chambers  of  conmierce  at  home. 

Dr.  Anderson's  newly  published  volume  on  tbe  two  expeditions  on 
the  Burmo-Chineso  frontier  (1868  and  1874)  telb  the  story  of  the 
last  adventure  in  which  our  statesmen  seem  to  have  showed  their 
want  of  this  force  and  will.  Lord  Salisbury's  memorable  speech  to 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  apart  from  tbe  merits  of  the 
question  of  the  Indian  import  duties  on  cotton,  was  of  doubtful  omen, 
and  tbe  dispatch  of  tbe  Margary  expedition  was  still  worse.  Xot 
many  months  ago  the  moral  of  the  first  or  Sladen  expedition 
was  pointed  in  these  pages  with  unanswerable  cogency,*  though 
perhaps  with  a  slight  undesigned  harshness  towards  the  leader  of 
the  expedition  ;  he  was  after  all  no  more  than  tbe  agent  of  official 
1  China  Jiut  !* "  by  Dr.  Bridget,  in  the  Forlaightly  Snita  la 
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flnperiors.  Dr.  Anderson,  who  accompanied  both  expeditions,  con- 
firms every  opinion  that  has  been  expreBsed  by  the  opponents  of  the 
policy  of  the  English  government  in  tending  itaelf  to  the  commercial 
scheme  of  tapping  China  on  the  soath-west.  To  begin  with  the 
source  of  common  opinion  in  Europe  about  the  king  of  Burmah, 
with  whom  we  were  very  nearly  at  war  a  few  months  ago. 
"  European  adTentarers  of  various  nationalitieB,"  says  Dr.  Anderson, 
"form  an  element  in  the  population  [of  Mandalay,  the  Burmese 
capital],  small  but  mischievous ;  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
if  an  ill  impressiOD  of  foreigners  is  formed  by  the  Burmese  nobility 
and  gentry,  judging  from  the  conduct  of  some  of  these  foreigners, 
while  again  they  spread  monstrous  reports  about  the  king,  his  social 
and  political  habits  and  ideas,  which  find  their  way  iato  the  Indian 
and  English  press."  (p.  17.)  He  is  of  opinion  (p.  359)  that  the 
cordial  reception  at  the  capital  in  1874,  and  the  readiness  of  the 
officials  to  assist  the  mission,  seemed  to  prove  from  the  first  that 
the  king  was  sincere  in  his  promise  to  secure  a  safe  passage  through 
his  dominions,  and  "  there  has  been  no  reason  subsequently  to  doubt 
the  king  of  Burma  respecting  the  promises  he  bad  mada"  (See 
also  p.  447.)  Then  as  to  the  redoubtable  Li-sieh-tai,  about  whom 
Major  Sladen  used  so  much  bad  language  in  1868,  this  is  Dr.  Ander- 
son's opinion  on  his  share  in  the  tragedy  of  last  year.  "  It  is 
impossible,"  he  says,  "to  avoid  the  reflection  that  if  the  nLurder  of 
Margary  and  the  attack  on  our  camp  had  been  directed  by  Li-sieh- 
tai,  he  could  easily,  by  direct  or  indirect  means,  have  disposed  of  his 
visitor :  and  his  civility  and  consideratioa  for  his  safety,  by  not 
allowing  him  to  advunce,  are  surely  to  be  esteemed  a  strong 
argument  in  hie  favour."  (p.  445-6.) 

Anyone  who  wiU  be  at  the  pains  to  read  coolly  through  Dr.  Ander- 
son's narrative,  without  prepossessions  either  for  or  against  the  open- 
ing of  a  trade  route,  will  only  wonder  how  it  could  ever  enter  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  a  trade  route  through  such  a  country 
and  such  wild  and  disorganized  tribes  aa  he  pictures.  And  it  is 
worth  noticing  how  our  own  officers  increase  this  disorganization. 
Even  Dr.  Anderson  himself  cannot  help  remarking,  "with  all  defer- 
ence to  the  political  branch  of  our  service,  that  it  wiU  be  needful 
in  all  cases  that  our  residents  shall  not  issue  independent  summonses 
and  orders  to  the  hiU  chiefs.  The  ill-feeling  of  the  Burmese  has 
not  unnaturally  been  excited  by  British  officers  dealing,  independently 
of  the  Woon,  with  the  chiefs,  nominally  at  least  subordinate  to  him 
as  the  officer  of  the  king  of  Burma."  (p.  153.) 

What  is  odd  is  that  even  Dr.  Anderson  should  wind  up  his  book 
with  the  conventional  moral,  against  which  every  page  ef  it  bears 
evidence,  about  "  establishing  in  these  border  lauds  the  right  of 
Englishmen  to  travel  unmolested."     "  The  name  of  A.  K.  Margary 
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vill  be  most  fitly  honoured  by  a  party  of  bis  coantrymen  fonnaV^ 
asserting  tbe  right  to  traverse,  in  honour  and  safety,  ihe  route  between 
Surma  and  China,"  and  so  forth.  Of  course  every  one  is  sorry  for 
Mr.  Margary,  vbose  memory  deserves  our  respect  as  much  as  that  of 
anyone  else  who  sacrifices  his  life  in  the  discharge  of  official  duty. 
Whether  Lord  Northbrook  or  Ijord  Salisbmy  was  responsible  for  the 
expedition  itself,  it  was  on  expedition  of  in&toation.  It  is  insuffer- 
able nonsense  to  talk  of  the  right  of  an  Englishman  to  travel  unmolested 
wherever  he  may  choose  to  go.  Show  us  that  travelling  among  these 
wild  borderlands  and  through  these  disorganized  tribes  is  reason ; 
show  it  to  be  common  sense  and  the  means  of  attaining  useful  ends ; 
but  in  heaven's  name  spare  us  all  talk  about  the  right.  Even  the 
Pali  Mail  Gazette  (Jan.  14)  in  producing  extracts  &om  Mr.  Margary's 
own  diary — and  most  instructive  they  were— came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  will  be  more  sensible  to  desist  from  attempts  to  force  a  route 
over  such  a  frontier  and  against  such  inhabitants.  As  has  recently 
been  said,  people  who  attach  importance  to  a  trade  with  Sonth- 
Westem  China  by  way  of  Songoon  should  read  Colonel  Yule's 
demonstration  how  little  trade  can  be  expected  to  Bow  that  way,  till 
the  Yangtse  and  the  Canton  river  change  their  minds  and  agree  to 
run  into  the  Bay  of  BengoL  And  Mr.  Qrant  Duff,  who  has  had 
to  consider  the  question  with  the  conscientiousness,  as  well  as  tbe 
materials,  of  a  roRponsible  minister,  justly  warns  the  public,  in  con- 
nection with  these  hopes  of  a  Burmo-Chinese  trade  route,  against 
"  the  huge  delusion  that  the  important  markets  for  our  commerce 
are  not  the  near  markets,  but  the  distant  markets.  Half  the  aiergy 
that  has  been  expended  in  opeoiog  markets  that  are  worth  very 
■  little  when  you  have  got  them,  would,  wisely  directed,  have  opened 
admirable  markets  at  our  own  doors." 

This  brings  us  from  the  exploratory  traveller  hke  Dr.  Anderson, 
and  the  cheerful  idle  traveller  like  Mr.  Hinchliff,  to  what  may 
perhaps  without  invidiousness  be  considered  a  higher  type  tbui 
either.  To  have  had  the  complete  story  of  Mr.  Grant  Duff's 
journey  through  India  would  be  a  most  instructive  piece  of 
political  literature,  and  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining books  for  the  educated  reader.  Mr.  Grant  Doff  is  well 
known  as  a  great  master  of  the  art  of  travel  in  its  highest  modem 
sense.  Travel  is  with  him  a  genuine  instrument  and  aoxiliary  of 
culture ;  not  merely  an  excitable  mode  of  taking  exercise  or  killing 
time,  nor  a  laborious  process  of  collecting  geographical,  economical, 
or  statistical  information.  It  is  a  singular  gift,  only  to  be  aspired  to 
by  aman.of  many  accomplishments  and  the  widest  interests,  to  be  able 
to  find  the  appropriate  kind  of  delight  and  tbe  right  association  in 
all  the  varied  scenes  that  ore  famous  for  natural  beauty,  or  scientific 
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(dgnificance,  or  tbeir  part  in  human  history.  Thus  in  going  down 
the  R«d  Sea,  instead  of  moaning  about  the  heat,  like  the  common- 
place toorist,  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  knowing  that  he  is  paasing  Jeddah, 
which  is  the  port  of  Mecca,  reads  Noldeke's  life  of  Mahomet  and 
re-reads  Mr.  Deutsch's  paper  on  Islam,  and  recalls  Sprenger's 
sketch.  The  proximity  of  these  actual  scenes  of  momentous  history 
Tivifiea  books  and  literary  knowledge.  This  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
preparation  which  every  sensible  traveller  should  insist  on  making. 
Mr.  Campbell,  whose  interests  are  only  in  the  way  of  physical 
science,  does  not  think  about  Mahomet,  but  finding  the  great  tanks 
at  Aden  dry,  sets  to  work  to  answer  tho  question  why  the  tanks  are 
dry,  and  why  is  Arabia  a  parched  waste  within  a  few  hours  steam- 
ing of  the  recurring  rain-floods  of  the  south-weet  monsoon.  The 
superiority  of  true  culture  to  mere  physical  science  without  culture 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Grant  Duff  can  take  just  aa  much 
interest  in  astronomical,  geological,  and  botanical  matters  as  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  yet  r^oice  in  all  the  historical  and  political  connections 
as  well.  Indeed,  some  readers  have  complained  that  Mr.  Grant  Duff 
has  given  us  rather  a  surfeit  of  Latinised  botany ;  perhaps  this  is  so, 
though  the  circle  to  whom  the  Notes  were  originally  addressed  may 
be  supposed  to  have  found  the  botanical  jottings  interesting  enough. 

A  more  earnest  complaint  is  that  Mr.  Grant  Duff  omits  almost 
wholly  the  very  matter  which  would  have  made  his  book  not  only 
interesting,  for  it  is  that  slreudy,  but  really  valuable  to  the  English 
public  for  a  great  many  years  to  come.  This  dry  reserve  begins  with 
the  beginning.  Even  at  Aden,  for  instance,  intricate  matters  are 
referred  to,  and  then  the  veil  of  discretion  is  immediately  drawn  in 
front  of  them.  Yet  when  the  Prime  Minister  has  asked  the  con- 
etitnencies  to  support  the  policy  of  maintaining  and  strengthening 
the  chain  of  fortresses  between  the  Thames  and  the  hs^bour  of 
Bombay,  they  surely  ought  to  be  told  something  about  their  for- 
tresses. Is  it  true  that  the  works  of  Aden,  one  of  tbe  most  important 
of  these  fortresses,  are  to  be  considered  as  non-existent  in  the  face  of 
a  cdngle  great  iron-clad  ?  If  so,  should  we  have  spent  some  of  our 
four  millions  more  wisely  in  fortiiying  Perim  than  in  buying  Canal 
Shares  ?  And  there  are  other  questions  which,  though  intricate, 
could  still  be  made  intelligible.  These  are  matters  which  you 
cannot  prevent  journalists  from  discussing,  even  if  it  were  desirable 
that  you  should  prevent  them.  Then  is  it  not  better  to  give  them, 
and  the  political  part  of  the  public,  the  best  means  for  discussing 
them  with  right  knowledge  ? 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  blame  Mr.  Grant  Duff  for  failing  to 
report  actual  conversations  on  Indian  politics  with  the  great  public 
officers  who  entertained  him.  Even  the  disguise  of  initials  would 
have  been  too  easily  penetrated,  to  prevent  such  publication  from 
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being  an  indiBcretion  of  vhich  he  is  of  all  men  the  least  capaUe. 
The  former  generation  of  cultivated  trsTellers  committed  ecandahni 
sins  in  this  way.  An  eminent  French  statesman  told  jjb  that  h« 
once  had'  a  aarrow  escape  of  Yincennes,  because  a  well-known 
English  lady  published  in  a  newspaper  a  verbatim  report  of 
what  ho  had  said  to  her  in  the  course  of  private  conversation.  And 
India  is  dangerous  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  France  was  und^ 
Napoleon  III.  But  what  Mr.  Grant  Duff  might  have  don^  naj, 
what  perhaps  alike  in  justice  to  himself  and  to  his  public  he  ought 
to  have  done,  was  to  tell  us  the  various  iasuet  that  he  discussed,  and 
the  various  ideas  on  each  side  on  which  their  right  solution  depends. 
For  instance,  be  refers  in  two  places  to  the  Salt  Customs  line 
(pp.  71,  153),  but  the  reader  has  no  hint  of  the  conaideratioaB  \ij 
which  this  veiy  important  question  ought  to  be  judged.  And  snrelf, 
by  the  way,  the  statement  that  the  salt  tax  is  as  far  as  possible  fron 
being  a  grievance,  might  well  have  been  accompanied  by  the  state- 
ment that  there  are  Indian  authorities  of  the  widest  experience,  who 
pronounce  the  salt  tax  to  be  a  very  heavy  grievance  indeed. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff  ennmerates  the  long  list  of  subjects  which  be 
discussed  at  Calcutta,  and  then  good-humouredly  tantalises  us  with 
Chamfort's  pithy  saying ;  "  Tous  les  joura  j'accrois  la  listo  des  choaes 
dont  je  ne  parle  plus,"  with  its  semi-cynical  pendent,  "le  plus 
philoaophe  est  celui  dont  la  liste  est  la  plus  longue."  (p.  178.) 
Now  we  submit  to  Mr.  Grant  Duff  that  he  might  have  stated  the 
problems  involved  in  some  at  any  rat«  of  these  subjects,  and  the 
considerations  affecting  them.  It  was  not  at  all  necessary  either  to 
commit  himself  to  a  particular  solution — which  in  one  who  may  « 
year  or  two  hence  be  again  in  office  would  be  obviously  inexpedient 
— or  to  attribute  to  given  Calcutta  officiab  this  or  that  opinion. 
And  of  course  minor  administrative  problems  are  not  particularly 
interesting  to  the  common  public.  But  take  such  subjects  as  the 
Income  tax ;  the  aptitude  of  the  natives  for  the  judicial  career ;  our 
opium  revenue ;  the  guarant«ed  railways ;  native  manufactures. 
A  true  and  clear  exposition  of  the  points  of  discussion  in  connection 
with  each  of  these  matters,  even  without  any  final  conclusion,  wonld 
have  been  immensely  instructive.  As  it  is,  we  canDOt  help  feeling 
that  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  whose  good  sense,  coolness,  discernment,  and 
trained  intelligence,  along  with  the  advantages  of  bis  portion, 
make  him  better  fitted  than  any  previous  traveller  to  India,  hu 
hardly  done  his  best  with  an  occasion  for  being  really  and  unpreten- 
tiously useful  to  his  countrymen  at  home. 

A  concluding  chapter  on  India  Politioal  and  Social  does  something, 
it  is  true,  to  repair  this  deficiency.  One  sentence  in  it  is  a  key  to  » 
trait  in  the  writer  which  explains  the  painful  injustice  with  wHcli 
he  has  too  often  been  treated  in  the  newspapers.     "  I  have  the  most 
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unfeigned  distrust,"  he  says,  "  of  my  own  individual  opinion  about 
Indian  matters,  although  I  hare  also  the  most  unfeigned  want  of 
respect  for  the  very  confident  criticisma  upon  those  opinions  which  I 
often  Bee  or  hear  delivered  by  persons  who  have  not  taken  anything 
like  the  same  pains  to  form  opinions  worth  having  i^ion  things  and 
peojde  in  India."  Mr.  Grant  Duff  baa  the  high  standard  which  all 
men  in  serious  positions  ought  to  have,  of  the  amount  of  knowledge 
and  reflection  which  go  to  constitute  a  competent  opinion,  and  be 
suffers  because  he  never  diesemblee  his  feelings  about  those  whose 
standard  is  only  that  of  brawling  ignorance  or  charlatanry  in  search 
of  popularity.  A  man  who  is  openly  impatient  with  people  who  do 
not  know  what  they  are  talking  about,  is  likely  to  give  a  good 
deal  of  displeasure  in  such '  a  world  as  ours.  And  there  is  a 
certiun  unconscious  irony  about  the  man  of  thorough  information  deal- 
ing with  the  half  informed ;  the  irony  is  all  the  more  galling 
liecauae  it  is  at  once  so  simple  and  so  unanswerable.  The  person 
who  has  really  studied  his  question  and  thought  out  all  its  bearings 
— and  Mr.  Grant  Duff  is>one  of  the  very  few  publio  men  who  never 
speak  unless  they  have  studied  a  question— easily  becomes  obnozions 
to  those  who  rush  at  questions  and  hope  to  take  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  violence.  Still,  to  return  to  our  special  case,  what  is  to 
be  said  is  that  India,  being  ruled  by  England,  is  ruled  by  popular 
opinion,  and  therefore  it  is  worth  while  for  men  in  leading  positions 
not  only  to  take  such  pains  as  Mr.  Grant  Duff  takes  to  reach  sound 
judgments,  but  to  take  the  same  pains  in  persuading  other  people  to 
understand  and  accept  them.  And  the  pages  on  India  Political 
and  Social  are  a  valuable  contribution  in  this  direction.  They 
abound  in  careful  sense,  and  their  combined  moderation  and  definite- 
nesB  make  them  really  excellent.  Mr.  Grant  Duff  is  of  opinion 
that  India  is  a  benefit  rather  than  a  burden  and  a  risk  to  England 
in  the  following  respects :  "in  that  it  enlarges  our  national  view  of 
things ;  in  that  it  ajfords  a  market  for  the  products  of  our  industry ; 
in  that  it  sends  to  us  many  valuable  commodities ;  and  in  that  it 
obtains  for  us  increased  consideration  from  other  nations."  On 
the  other  hand,  India  is  a  weakness  to  England ;  as  against  France 
or  Bussia  or  Germany  we  should  be  much  stronger  for  wanting 
India.     Moreover — 

"I  thuk  we  might  have  made  a  better  use  of  our  nstiooal  energy,  and 
geniaa,  and  capital ;  but  if  I  am  to  understand  the  quaation  to  apply  to  the 
future,  I  alionld  find  it  hard  to  give  any  answer  at  all.  On  the  one  hand, 
tbera  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  by  our  rule  in  India  we  shall  succeed  in 
making  that  vast  coimtry  enormously  more  neefal  to  the  world  than  it  is  now, 
or  ccmld  ever  have  been  under  other  circumetanoes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  teanlts  might  not  hava  been  pioduoed  in  fidds  of 
enterprise  more  oongenial  to  English  habits,  in  fields  of  enterprise  where  our 
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race  could  hare  maintained  and  multiplied  itself.  And  if  it  be  replied  tba.t  tb» 
prosperitj  of  the  colODiea  ie  of  a  much  more  homely  and  lees  glorioTis  kind,  I 
would  reply  that  the  colonieB  are  still,  even  the  most  forward  of  them,  Tsiy 
undeveloped  communities,  and  that  wn  hardlj  know  how  mucb  tbey  migjbt  be 
contributuig  to  the  higher  work  of  tbo  world,  to  ita  ecience,  its  liter«tiire,  its 
aooial  and  logialatiye  imptovement,  if  a  large  portiou  of  the  ability  tliat  has 
gone  to  conquer  and  rule  India  bad  gone  to  them." 

Some  people  are  for  immediately  ridding  ourselves  of  India. 

"  To  that  I  reply,  the  thing  would  be  absolutely  impoBsible,  however  mndi 
you  might  desire  it.  Think  first  what  conceivable  arrangement  could  be  nude 
about  the  Indian  debt,  any  interference  with  which  would  carry  discomfort, 
not  to  aay  ruin,  into  bo  many  British  houaebolda.  What  arrangemeot  could 
be  made  about  the  railways,  as  to  which  the  same  romork  would  apply? 
Wbat  about  all  the  numerous  creations  of  English  capital  in  various  parts  lA 
the  country  P  How  would  you  compensate  all  your  servants,  whose  careen 
would  be  destroyed  by  your  abandonment  of  India  ?  How  would  yon  pay  the 
pensions  of  all  of  those  who  have  served  that  country  under  your  regime,  and 
whose  means  of  livelihood  is  largely  derived  from  her  revenues  ?  Hov  would 
you  compensate  the  innumerable  traders,  who  would  be  so  grievously  pre- 
judiced by  your  change  of  policy,  as  to  have  a  good  right  to  ask  for  compeusa- 
tion  ?  No,  putting  moral  and  sentimental  considerations  entirely  on  <me  side, 
we  are  in  for  it,  and  must  stick  to  it.  I  cannot  conceive  any  one  coming  to  an 
opposite  conclusion,  even  if  be  took  the  gloomiest  view  possible,  and  had 
persuaded  himself  that  Clive  and  Hastings  bad  simply  got  their  country  into 
the  most  magnificent  scrape  recorded  in  history." 

The  int«re3ting  question — what  good  is  English  rule  doing  in 
India,  Mr.  Grant  Duff  answers  in  detail.  The  codes  are  producing 
a  considerable  effect,  and  in  a  generation  or  two  their  morality  is 
likely  to  become  the  morality  of  India.  The  incorruptibility  of  the 
English  magistrate  is  beginning  to  extend  to  the  native  magistrate, 
at  least  in  Bengal.  The  zemindars  are  learning  to  have  glimpses 
of  the  truth  that  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights. 
Opinion  among  educated  natives  is  being  broken  up  in  its  old 
moidds,  and  becoming  aBsimilated  to  that  of  Europe.  The  English 
language  is  becoming  the  lingtia  franca  oi  iiie  peninsula.  The  idea 
of  the  duty  of  the  ruler  is  becoming  entirely  transformed  among  tho 
ruled.  "  The  very  people  who  t/iink  they  prefer  native  to  English 
rule,  would  be  wild  with  horror  if  they  were  to  be  exposed  for  a 
single  year  to  native  rule,  as  native  rule  would  be  if  English  rule  did 
not  subsist  side  by  side  with  it."  Our  schools  and  universities  aie 
extending  the  idea  of  scientific  method.  Yet  while  enumerating  all 
the  traits  on  the  fair  side  of  the  picture,  Mr,  Grant  Duff  is  fully  alive 
to  the  possible  sources  of  peril.  He  sees  that  India  must  have  a 
further  hundred  years  of  education  before  the  mass  of  the  peoi^ 
will  have  climbed  many  steps  of  the  ladder,  and  he  does  not  shat 
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his  eyes  to  the  poBaibility  of  our  disitppearaiice  from  India  under 
the  influence  of  some  catastrophe  at  present  unforeseeable.  In  vhat 
direction  the  relics  of  our  influence  would  work,  he  says,  it  is  vain 
even  to  speculato.  If  the  reader  will  add  to  this  weighty  and  clear- 
headed article,  the  instructive  chapter  which  Mr.  Fitsjames  Stephen 
has  contributed  to  a  recent  work,'  he  will  have  the  materials  for  a 
very  good  theory  of  English  supremacy  in  India,  in  the  most 
respectable  shape  which  such  a  theory  can  be  made  to  assume. 

There  is,  however,  one  question  which  these  two  able  and  die- 
tinguished  men  are  perhaps  not  likely  to  answer ;  yet  it  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  comprehension  of  the  true  nature  of  our  supremacy. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff  quotes  a  passage  from  Lord  Metealfe  containing 
some  of  the  usual  common  form  about  the  Power  which  giveth  and 
taketh  away  dominion,  and  asserting  that  "if  we  withhold  blessings 
from  our  subjects  from  a  selfish  apprehension  of  possible  danger  at  a 
remote  period,  we  shaE  not  deserve  to  keep  our  dominions."  Now 
is  it  not  true  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  Indian  revenue  is  raised 
by  the  production  and  sale  of  opium  to  a  nation  whose  government  we 

f  Force  to  admit  it  into  their  dominions  ? '  Is  it  not  true 
^nese  rulers,  who  must  have  better  means  of  knowing  the 
1  any  one  else,  protest  that  this  drug  is  demoralising  their 
If  this  be  80,  surely  any  moral  theory  of  our  supremacy  in 
practically  little  better  than  mere  cant.  Sir  George  Camp- 
e  last  number  of  this  Review,  dwelt  on  the  precariousness 
urn  revenue.  "There  is  not  only  the  danger,"  he  said,  "of 
with  China,  but  there  is  the  possibility  that  China  may 
become  ^(Mbg  enough  to  take  her  own  way  in  this  matter ;  to  say, 
'  We  always  have  objected  to  this  trade,  and  we  are  determined  to 
put  a  stop  to  it.'  There  is  the  possibility  that  the  conscience  of 
England  may  be  awakened  by  those  who  take  a  strong  view  of  this 
matter,  till  the  country  says,  'We  will  not  force  opium  on  the 
Chinese ;  they  may  do  as  they  like.' "  Well,  the  crust  of  a  seared 
conscience  is  a  perilous  base  for  an  empire.  Men  like  Mr.  Grant 
Duff  and  Mr.  Stephen  have  the  function  of  helping  to  carry  on  the 
system  of  government  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  and  which 
they  find  to  their  hands,  and  of  making  the  best  of  it  in  the  interests 
of  civilisation.  They  will  hardly  descend  to  the  sophism  that  if  we 
did  not  supply  the  opium,  some  one  else  would ;  which  is  as  if  the 
keeper  of  an  infamous  house  were  to  defend  himself  by  the  sententta 
dia  Catonu,  or  by  the  grievous  saying  of  Augustine.    They  may  per- 

(1)  Chapter  viii.  of  Hr.  Hunter's  Zt/fn/ilonfJfdjM.  (SmiUi,  Elder,  and  Co.  1S76.} 
See  sipOQially  vol.  ii.  17S> 

(2)  A  part  of  thia  U  no  doabt  a  pare  export  dnt]'.  But  in  the  case  ot  Bengal 
opitun,  of  Gonne,  the  fact  of  adrancei  heing  made  to  cnltiTatara  dose  not  pTsieot  (ha 
goTtrnment  of  India  from  being  the  nal  manofaotoier  and  Mller. 
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hape  reBGonably  adopt  tlie  working  principle  of  public  men :  ^Miriam 
nactua  a,  bane  exoma.  They  may  say :  '  The  mischief  that  would 
arise  to  humanity  irom  our  abandonment  of  India  ivould  be  worse 
than  the  mischief  that  arises  from  our  poisoning  the  Cbineae,  and 
depraving  international  morality  by  violences  misnamed  treaties. 
We  acquiesce  in  some  ill  that  a  greater  good  may  come.'  Still  let 
us  not  for  a  moment  forget  the  vile  price  at  which  we  maintain  work 
that  for  the  inhabitants  of  India  is  beneficent  work.  To  forget  this 
is  to  lose  the  great  Btimulos  to  Indian  statesmen  to  use  their  minds 
by  night  and  day  in  hitting  on  some  expedient  for  replacing  opium. 
Above  all  let  ns  have  no  superfluity  of  fine  words  about  it,  so  long 
as, — slightly  to  modify  Lord  Metcalfe's  too  high  phrases, — we 
deliberately  infiict  cursen  on  other  people's  subjects  from  a  ael£ah 
apprehension  of  possible  danger  to  our  own. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  that  many-sided  Indian  queetion 
which  concerns  the  Russian  advance  in  the  direction  of  our  north- 
western frontier,  will  find  it  worth  while  to  turn  over  the  pages  of 
Major  Wood's  newly  published  volume  on  the  Shores  of  Lake  AraL 
Major  Wood  accompanied  the  Eossian  geographical  expedition  to 
examine  the  Ozua  or  Amudarya,  and  passed  several  mon^  of  the 
year  1874  in  the  countries  round  the  Sea  of  Aral.  He  takes  u  view 
which  is  less  seldom  brought  before  the  English  public  than  it 
ought  to  be ;  the  view  that  if  a  strong  government  which  preserves 
social  order  and  has  put  down  brigandage,  slavery,  and  man- 
stealing,  is  worthy  of  sympathy,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
in  undertaking  the  costly  task  of  introducing  oivilisatitm  into 
Turkestan,  E>ussia  is  fully  entitled  to  our  good  wishes  (p.  183). 
When  merely  read  in  a  leading  article,  these  ore  only  words ;  bat 
Major  Wood's  account  of  the  strange  uncouth  life  that  is  led  in  thett 
banen  stej^s,  and  of  the  modification  that  has  already  been  intro- 
duced, however  superficially,  in  the  course  of  the  Russian  advance, 
makes  the  words  real.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  in  the 
light  of  such  productions  as  certain  chapters  of  Colonel  TerentieTs, 
of  the  Turkestan  Stafi,  Englishmen  distrust  Russian  designs. 

Major  Wood  supports  the  theory  that  the  waters  of  the  Ams 
may  be  artificially  conducted  down  the  slope  of  ihe  country  by 
canals  of  irrigation,  and  the  deserts  south  of  Khiva  transformed 
into  productive  cotton-fields.  Whatever  the  geographical  issues 
involved  in  this  aspiration  may  be  worth,  there  are  financial  and 
political  obstacles  that  Kussia  will  never  overcome.  At  this 
moment  swithem  Bussia  is  not  prosperous ;  Odessa  is  declin- 
ing ;  the  military  expenses  of  the  Empire  are  already  enor- 
mous, the  occupation  of  Turkestan  itself  entailing  a  heavy  loss 
every  year ;    capital  is  becoming  su^cious  of  eastern  rulers,  and 
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in  spite  of  its  honeety  lutherto,  Husaia  may  one  day  find  herself 
as  ill  seen  in  western  money-markets  as  Turkey  or  Egypt.  Readers 
wko  do  not  exercise  tkemselves  in  tkese  kigb  matters  will  be 
interested  by  some  of  Major  "Wood's  very  effectdve  landscapes.  Here 
is  the  silent  and  mysterious  Sea  of  Aral,  the  centre  of  a  mysterions 
region. 

"My  first  Tiaw  of  tlie  great  Khwarezmian  Lake  showed  it  to  possess  a  special 
aspect  whicli  tiarmonized,  as  it  were,  with  its  strange  historical  attributes.  A 
low,  far- stretching  swamp,  coTered  with  vivid  verdure,  and  interspersed  with 
patches  of  yellaw  sand  and  shining  acnre  pools,  formed  the  foregnmnd,  where 
water-fowls  were  sporting.  This  separated  the  river  from  a  waveless  green 
Bxpanm,  with  limits  of  deeper  tones,  which  stood  out  upon  a  sky  of  curdled 
milky  blue ;  while  in  the  middle  distance,  aud  outtiag  the  h<»i»in  sharply,  rose 
the  dark  violet  mass  of  Kos  Aral,  whose  steep  sides  were  mirrored  perfectly  in 
the  dear  waters  beneath  them.  Though  the  sun  lit  up  streaks  of  &stastia 
colour,  or  glanced  on  enow-irhite  plumage,  and  though  the  monotony  of  the 
sniroonding  deserts  was  for  a  moment  foi^tten,  soUtude  remained  the  per- 
vading spirit  of  tke  scene;  and  when  night  closed  in,  this  sea  without  ships 
and  theee  shores  without  ports  assumed  a  sadness  which  was  all  their  own,  as  a 
nebulous  miat  veiled  the  starlight  and  spread  like  a  pall  over  waters  whose 
ripples  gave  out  do  gleam  of  phosphorescence." 

Who  that  has  ever  read  Mr.  Arnold's  thnce  lovely  Sohrab  (md 
Rtutiim,  ifl  QQt  reminded  of  those  admirable  dosing  lines  :-— 

"  The  majeetio  river  floated  on. 
Out  of  the  mist  and  hum  of  that  low  land. 
Into  the  frosty  starlight,  and  there  moved, 
Bcgoicing,  through  the  hush'd  Choraamian  waste. 
Under  the  solitary  moon ; — ^he  flow'd 
Bight  for  the  polar  star,  past  OrguDJS, 
Srimming,  and  bright,  and  large ;  then  sands  begin 
To  hem  his  watery  march,  and  dam  hia  streams 
And  spUt  his  currents ;  that  for  many  a  league 
The  shorn  and  parcoll'd  Oxus  strains  along 
Through  beds  of  sand  and  matted  rushy  islet — 
Oxus,  forgetting  the  bright  speed  he  bad 
In  his  high  mountain  cradle  in  Fameie 
A  foil'd  oircuitoua  wanderer — till  at  last 
The  long'd-for  dash  of  waves  is  heard,  and  wide 
His  luminous  home  of  waters  opens,  bright 
And  tranquil,  from  wfaoee  floor  the  n«w-bathed  stars 
1  shine  upon  the  Aral  sea." 

Editob. 
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A  FLEASiNG  outline  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  is  given  by  the  ladies  of  St.  Cyr.  "  Her  voice  was  most 
agreeable  and  her  manner  winning,  she  had  a  bright  and  open 
forehead,  a  natural  gesture  of  a  perfect  hand,  eyes  full  of  fire,  and 
the  carriage  of  a  figure  so  graceful  and  supple  that  it  eclipsed 
the  best  at  court.  The  first  impression  she  made  was  imposing, 
through  a  veil  of  severity  ;  but  the  cloud  vanished  when  she  spoke 
and  smiled."  F^nelon,  a  fastidious  judge,  said  she  was  "Wisdom 
speatcing  through  the  mouth  of  the  Graces,"  and  her  arch-enemy, 
St.  Simon,  said  that  she  was  "  grace  itself."  A  striking  and  attractive 
presence,  no  doubt.  Her  mental  endowments  have  been  partly 
displayed  already — a  deep,  but  by  no  means  irritable  self-esteem,  of 
vanity  not  a  trace,  patience  insuperable,  a  cool  and  solid  judgment, 
which  took  the  exact  measure  of  persons  and  things,  and  saw  the 
situation  with  precise  truth,  capable,  also,  of  prompt  and  vigorous 
action  when  required.  "I  must  have  mules,"  she  wrote  to  her 
brother  when  about  to  follow  the  king  in  one  of  his  holiday  tours 
among  his  troops — "  I  must  have  mtilee,  cost  what  they  will. 
Coaches  upset,  or  remain  stuck  in  the  roads.  Mules  always  reach 
their  destination."  The  king  should  see  that  one  woman  at  least 
could  be  self-helpful  and  energetic.  When  Madame  de  Brinon — the 
Mother  Superior  she  had  placed  over  St.  Cyr — lost  her  head  and 
became  rather  noisily  insubordinate,  a  swift  letire  de  cachet  transferred 
her  to  another  convent — a  real  coup  d'etat  which  set  all  Paris  wonder- 
ing. And  yet  she  was  placable  and  incapable  of  rancour,  for  all  St 
Simon  may  say.  The  final  impression  is  that  of  a.  cold  over-prudent 
nature,  of  which  a  wary,  long-headed  selSshness  was  the  chief  spring. 
Her  correspondence  with  her  brother  is  a  marvel  of  frigid 
worldly-wise  exhortation.  In  the  hundred  and  odd  of  her  authentic 
letters  to  him,  which  still  exist,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
is  not  a  generous  sentiment  to  be  found.  Though  genuinely  anxious 
for  both  his  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare,  she  uses  a  tone  so 
creeping  and  mean  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  small  effect  of  her 
counsel.  The  burden  of  nearly  every  letter  is  "live  within  your 
income,  and  thinkof  your  salvation."  "  Good-bye,  my  dear  brother," 
she  writes ;  "  we  will  feast  ourselves  at  Maintenon  (she  had  just 
bought  the  estate)  if  God  spares  us.  Nevertheless,  think  of  your 
soul,  and  be  assured  that  it  is  ill-advised  not  to  put  one's  self  in  tlie 
state  one  would  wish  to  be  in  at  the  hour  of  death."  "We  shall 
(1)  Concluded  from  the  FvrinifMtfi  Stfitv  toi  April. 
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:ineet  again,  if  it  please  God.  Think  of  Him  in  order  to  be  always 
ready  to  die,  and  for- the  rest  let  us  keep  ourselves  jolly,"  Security 
as  regards  income,  and  security  as  regards  salvation,  iire  the  two  points 
which  she  never  leaves  out  of  sight.  And  she  wants  no  more  than 
security  in  either  case.  Though  without  u  tinge  of  avarice  or  greed. 
as  her  subsequent  career  showed,  she  never  rested  till  she  had  put 
the  good  property  of  Maintenon  between  herself  and  poverty.  In 
the  some  way,  with  reference  to  spiritual  affairs,  though  punctilious 
about  her  salvation  she  always  treats  the  matter  as  a  sort  of  prudent 
investment,  a  preparation  agaiust  a  rainy  day,  which  only  the 
thwightless  could  neglect.  All  dark  travail  of  soul,  anguish  or 
«cslaay  of  spirit,  were  hidden  from  her.  If  this  moderation  pro- 
■ceeded  from  magnanimity  there  would  bo  nothing  to  object,  but 
much  to  admire.  But  it  proceeded  from  the  opposite  pole  of 
moral  endowment,  from  a  cautious,  confined  temper,  incapable  of 
«elf-forgetting  ardour  in  any  direction.  Her  maxim  was  never  to 
quarrel  with  anybody,  and  she  stoically  adhered  to  it,  under  down- 
treadings  which  would  have  caused  a  worm  to  turn.  "  Never  boast," 
she  says  to  her  brother  ;  "  it  is  unlucky,  and  attracts  ridicule."  These 
words  give  the  formula  as  it  were  from  which  her  practical  life  was 
deduced.  The  meekness  with  which  she  carried  her  honours  and 
supposed  paramount  influence  rather  puzzled  the  vainglorious 
world  in  which  she  moved.  "I  have  seen  her,"  says  St.  Simon, 
"  yielding  her  place,  and  retreating  everywhere  before  titled  ladies ; 
polite,  afl'able,  as  a  person  who  pretends  to  nothing,  who  makes  a 
display  of  nothing,  but  who  imposes  much."  The  scripture  which 
says  that  he  that  esaltcth  himself  shall  be  abased,  she  had  taken 
thoroughly  to  heart :  mingling  therewith  a  flavour  of  the  old  Uteek 
dread  of  a  Nemesis  awaiting  the  proud.  Not  to  seize  a  high  place,  but  to 
be  invited  (feit,  and  again  to  retreat  to  a  lower  seat,  flattered  her  deli- 
cate and  fastidious  self-love.  She  belongs  to  the  class  of  "  glorieuses 
modestea,"  as  Ste.  Beuve  says,  with  untranslatable  felicity.  It  was 
this  temper  which  has  thrown  such  a  pale  grey  hue  over  all  her 
authentic  letters.  She  never  seems  to  write  to  any  one  on  any  thing 
out  of  fulness  of  heart.  Almost  without  exception  her  letters  are 
letters  of  business,  written  with  a  close  practical  object.  In  the 
fewest  words  and  an  Attic  style  she  treats  of  the  matter  in  hand. 
But  all  expansion  of  spirit  or  unburdening  of  heart  are  suppressed 
as  if  they  were  heresy  or  treason.  One  might  suppose  her  letters 
were  written  under  the  iinpreasion  that  somebody  was  looking  over 
ber  shoulder  as  she  composed  them. 

AVith  that  perspicacity  and  talent  of  seeing  things  as  they  were,  to 
which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  she  saw  this  disposition  in  herself, 
and  thus  expressed  it : — "  My  days  are  now  spent  in  a  regular 
course,  and  very  solitary.  I  pray  to  God  a  moment  on  getting  up. 
I  go  to  two  masses  on  days  of  obligation,  and  to  one  on  other  days. 
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I  Bay  my  office  every  day,  and  I  read  a  chapter  of  some  good  book.  I 
say  my  prayers  on  going  to  bed,  and  when  I  awake  in  the  ni^ht  I 
say  a  Laudate  or  a  Gloria  Patri,  I  often  think  of  God  in  the  day- 
time ;  I  offer  him  my  actions ;  I  beg  he  will  take  me  from  this  (the 
Court),  if  I  cannot  save  my  soul  here ;  atid  for  the  rest,  I  am  not 
conscious  of  my  sins.  I  hare  a  morality  and  good  inelinattotti,  trhicA 
cause  me  to  do  scarcely  any  evil.  I  have  such  a  desire  to  please  and  to 
be  liked,  that  I  am  on  guard  against  my  passions ;  thus  I  never  have 
to  reproach  myself  with  deeds,  but  with  very  worldly  motives,  a  great 
vanity,  much  levity  and  dissipation,  a  great  freedom  in  my  tlioaghiK 
and  judgments,  and  carefulness  in  speech  which  is  only  founded  on 
human  prudence.  This  is  about  my  state.  Order  the  remedy 
which  you  think  proper." '  The  self-knowledge  here  shown  is 
remarkable,  and  the  absence  of  cant  admirable.  The  more  singular 
is  the  cool  self-possession  of  the  passage  and  utter  lack  of  all  spiritual 
— we  will  not  say  fervour,  but  sensibility.  Indeed,  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  conscience  was  not  easily  alarmed,  and  when  she  had 
performed  her  regulation  religious  cx^crcises  and  attended  to  her 
exchequer,  she  faced  the  future  with  serene  outlook.  She  had  a 
regrettable  fecility  of  seeing  only  one  of  these  objects  of  her  in- 
terest at  a  time,  and  the  eye  which  observed  her  worldly  concerns 
was  perhaps  more  vigilant  than  its  colleague  which  attended  to 
spiritual  matters.  The  years  of  contention  with  Montespan,  and  the 
humiliation  they  involved,  already  show  this. 

The  gospel  word  that  we  cannot  serve  two  masters  must  have 
seemed  insipid  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  or  at  least  it  occasioaally 
admitted  of  exceptions.  She  had  brought  the  two  services  into 
complete  agreement,  or  rather  unity,  and  served  Heaven  most  when 
she  was  performing  her  duties  at  Court.  But  even  she  must  have  felt 
that  now  and  again  the  combination  was  difficult.  One  cannot  bat 
lament  that  in  1677,  when  Madame  de  Montespan  was  again  in  a  pain- 
fully interesting  condition,  and  knew  not  where  or  how  to  escape 
from  public  observation,  even  as  Aphrodite  of  old  poured  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  welcome  nimbus  round  her  favourites,  so  Madame  de 
Maintenon  carried  off  the  abashed,  if  not  contrite,  fair  to  her  country 
house  at  Maintenon,  and  screened  her  for  two  months  at  a  stretch  from 
the  prying  gaze  of  a  too  curious  world.'  It  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  Christian  charity  alone  operated  here.  The  "  terrible  scenes " 
above  alluded  to  had  occurred  two  years  before.  The  two  ladies 
were  on  the  terms  fitting  to  the  situation — shortly  at  daggers  drawn. 
Madame  do  Maintenon  had  prayed,  and  implored  oUiers  to  pray, 
that  she  might  be  saved  from  the  Court  and  its  evil  communications, 

(1)  "  CoireapoiidtkiicoGfiiifrala,"  vol-i.,  p.  BB.  "  Du  lesta  je  ne  comuiB  pas  mcs  p£cli^ 
J'si  una  monle  «t  de  bonnca  inclinations  qui  font  qne  je  ne  bAe  guire  de  mal." 

(2)  "  A  MuntenoD  ce  7  avri),  1677. — J'at  M.  du  Msina  et  Madams  de  Hontcepan  id, 
il  y  aaii  eeifltuiieB."  Again:  "  A  MointenoD  ce  8  mai,  1677.— J'ai  tonjonn  ici  Uadaoa 
tie  Montetpau." — "  Coneapondatico  Gfnerale,"  vol-  i.,  pp.  328 — 333. 
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and  tliea  takes  the  -very  corpus  delidi  to  her  own  home.  Was  this 
for  edificatioD,  and,  if  so,  who  waa  edified  ?  It  was  not  noble,  it  was 
not  even  consistent.  But  doubtleealj  circumstanoeB  were  harah  and 
imperative.  Even  this  excuse  cannot  be  pleaded,  not  for  an  action, 
'**'  but  for  a  thought,  a  suggestion  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  her 
brother.  That  sorry  spendthrift,  for  once,  had  a  little  money,  which 
his  sister  had  procured  for  him  through  a  job  with  the  farmers  of 
the  r^fenue.  She  advised  him,  with  her  usual  partiality  for  secure 
incotne,  to  lay  it  out  in  land  in  Poitou.  "  For,"  she  adds  with 
^^mplete  coolness,  "estates  will  be  giv«i  away  there  in  consequence 
of  the  emigration  of  the  Protestants."  Nothing  recorded  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon  gi«^B  us  so  unfavoorable  an  impression  of  her  as  this 
short  sentence.  Soe  had  tasted  poverty,  and  the  shudder  of  it  had 
never  left  her.  Sie  had  been  a  Calvinist,  and  in  a  mild  degree  bad 
suffered  for  h^  faith.  But  the  anguish  of  that  dread  exodus  passing 
under  her  eyes  touched  her  not ;  destitution  and  exile  suffered  for 
conscience  sake  struck'no  chord  of  sympathy  within  her.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  favourable  for  a  good  investment.  It  seemed  natural  to 
her  to  seize  it.' 

The  amount  of  influence  exercised  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  alter 
her  marriage  with  the  King,  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute 
from  her  own  days  to  ours.  Those  who  had  forfeited  or  failed  to  win 
her  fovour,  ahd  who  indeomified  their  overt  adulation  by  secret 
calumtD^^  asciihed  every  failure  in  war  or  policy  to  her  sinister 
action.  To  St.  Simon  or  La  Princesse  Palatine  she  is  the  evil  prin- 
ciple of  French  politics,  a  mysterious  shade  gliding  about  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  Courts  touching  and  perverting  everything,  but 
appearing  frankly  nowhere.  Her  admirers  declared,  and  still  declare, 
that  her  influence  was  powerless  except  for  good.  It  is  not  very 
difficult  to  understand  how  these  opposite  impressions  were  pro- 
duced. Madame  de  Maintenon's  influence  might  easily  be  at  once 
both  very  great  and  very  limited ;  great  in  the  dispensation  of 
favours  and  promotions —  a  matter  of  supreme  interest  to  the  courtier 
world — and  limited  as  to  the  great  lines  of  poli(^  porsued.  The 
King's  habit  of  working  with  his  ministers  in  her  cabinet,  his  occa* 
sional  references  to  her,  with  the  complimentary  query,  "What 
thinks  your  Solidity  on  this  point  P"  filled  Uie  troop  of  placehunters 
with  the  alarmed  conviction  that  her  authority  was  paramount,  and 
that  one  had  to  pleAse  her  or  die.  When,  again,  we  find  her  relating, 
with  her  usual  proud  humility,  that  her  apartment  was  so  full,  that 
it  was  like  a  crowded  church ;  that  generals,  ministers — nay,  the 
King's  sons — waited  in  her  ante-chamber  till  she  could  receive 
them ;  that  the  circle  of  ladies  around  her  was  so  close,  that  she 
could  hardly  breathe,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  all  this  court 

(1)  "  Toiu  ne  ponrriei  mieiix  Aure  qne  d'aeheter  nne  teire  en  Poitan ;  «11m  vont  •'y 
donner  pu  U  d^Mrtioo  dec  Hogataoto."— "  Oorreepondancfl  CMninde,"  rol.  ii.,  p-  208. 
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was  not  paid  for  nothing,  and  that  that  aatute  world  knew  well  idut 
it  was  about  when  it  took  eo  much  trouble.  On  the  other  hand,  abe 
seems  to  have  been  not  8o  much  incapable  of,  as  profoundly  indif- 
ferent to  politics,  which  went  nearer  to  boring  her  stoical  patience 
than  perlups  anything  else.  She  lacked  entirely  the  Intellectiul 
audacity  and  ambition,  the  fervour  and  freedom  of  spirit,  which  lead 
to  bold  political  initiative  and  courageous  play  for  a  great  stake  in 
that  high  game.  And  if  she  had  had  such  qualities,  we  may  be  quite 
sure  she  would  not  have  been  for  long  a  favourite  of  Louis  XIV. 

A  less  keen  eye  than  hers  would  have  measured  the  robust  stub- 
bornness of  the  man,  bis  morbid  dread  of  being  ruled,  and  vanity  x 
sensitive  that  no  services,  however  long  or  valuable,  failed  to  wound  it 
She  knew  the  fate  of  Colbert,  of  Louvoia,  and  finally  of  Montespan ; 
and  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  matter,  she  did  make  some  timid  attempU 
in  the  way  of  direct  influence,  without  success.  "  I  did  not  please 
in  a  conversation  on  the  works  now  going  on,  and  my  regret  is  to 
have  given  offence  without  pro6t.  Another  building  here  will  cost 
a  hundred  thousand  francs.  Marly  will  soon  be  a  second  Versailles. 
There  is  no  help  for  it  but  prayer  and  patience."  "  The  King  will 
allow  only  his  ministers  to  talk  to  bim  about  business.  He  took  it 
ill  that  the  Nuncio  addressed  himself  to  me.  I  should  be  well 
content  with  the  life  of  slavery  I  lead,  if  I  could  do  some  good.  I 
can  only  groan  over  the  turn  things  have  taken."  These  avowals 
are  made  to  an  intimate  friend,  Cardinal  Noailles,  archbishop  of 
Paris,  and  cannot  have  been  soothing  to  self-esteem.  Then  contTBst 
them  with  this  report  of  an  eyewitness :  "  I  have  seen  her  some- 
times, when  tired,  vexed,  disquieted,  and  ill,  assume  the  most  smiling 
air  and  cheerful  tone,  amuse  the  King  by  a  thousand  inventioni^ 
entertain  him  alone  four  hours  at  a  stretch,  without  repetition, 
weariness,  or  scandal.  When  he  left  her  room  at  ten  at  night,  and 
her  bed-curtains  were  being  drawn,  she  would  say  to  me  with  a  sigh, 
'  I  can  only  tell  you  that  I  am  worn  out,' "  And  yet  it  is  certain  she 
bad  influence  of  no  common  kind.  It  is  in  no  wise  surprising.  The 
King's  partiality  for  her,  which  was  such  that  he  cotdd  not  pass  & 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  crowded  Court  without  saying  something  in 
her  ear — their  unbroken  intimacy  and  contact  for  thirty  years,  mnst 
have  given  opportunities  enough,  by  the  right  word  inserted  in  the 
right  place,  by  the  well-chosen  epithet  attached  to  a  name  for  honour 
or  disgrace,  even  by  eloquent  silence,  to  turn  the  scale  and  make  or 
mar  the  fortunes  of  soldier  or  civilian,  as  the  case  might  be.  Thns 
her  reputation  is  not  much  served  by  the  distinction  just'made. 
After  all,  the  selection  of  the  pet'sonnel  of  a  government  is  a  highly 
important  point,  and  it  would  seem  that  her  action  in  this  regard 
was  on  the  whole  injurious.  Her  partiality  for  Villeroi,  Chanullar^ 
and  Voisin  cost  France  dear,  if  she  had  as  much  to  do  with  their  pro- 
motion as  is  alleged.     On  the  other  hand,  let  us  honourably  acquit 
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her  of  the  heavy  oharge  of  haTiDg  urged  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Kaatee,  and  the  ooneequent  persecutionB.  As  fur  a£  she  dared,  her 
advice  was  given  the  other  way,  towards  a  mitigation  of  the  seTerities 
exercised  against  the  Huguenots ;  so  much  so,  that  the  King  said  to 
her,  "  I  fear,  madame,  that  the  mildneaa  with  which  you  would  wish 
the  Galviniete  to  be  treated  arises  from  some  r^aaLniug  sympathy 
with  your  former  religion."  It  is,  indeed,  to  her  immeuBe  honour 
that  she  seems  to  have  been  entirely  above  the  usual  baseness  of 
renegades,  which  leads  them  to  atone  for  their  apostasy  by  calcuLited 
animosity  and  zeal  against  the  communion  they  have  left.  The 
example  of  Felisson  showed  her  that  such  baseness  was  not  without 
reward,  but  she  remains  free  of  all  suspicion  of  it.  Indeed,  Madame 
Ae  Maintenon's  thoughts  and  interests  were  much  less  absorbed  in 
the  court  than  her  enemies  have  supposed.  Her  heart  was  else- 
where— in  her  toy  convent  of  St.  Cyr. 

St.  Cyr  took  its  origin  in  the  quite  laudable  and  benevolent  wisle 
to  succour  and  relieve  the  daughters  of  noble  houses  of  brokeui 
fortunes.  She  had  been  a  well-born  pauper  and  orphan,  and  deter- 
mined to  mitigate  to  the  limit  of  her  power  the  hard  lot  in  others- 
which  she  had  felt  so  bitterly  herself.  She  commenced  in  a  humble 
way  first  at  Rueil,  and  afterwards  at  Noisy.  Lastly,  she  persuaded 
the  King  to  erect  the  spacious  building  which  still  exists  at  8t.  Cyr, 
and  endow  it  witli  200,000  franca  per  annum.  The  conditions  of 
admittance  were  poverty  and  noble  birth.  The  advantages  offered 
were  religions  and  practical  education  (especially  needlework  in  all 
its  branches  was  taught  with  great  care),  continued  till  the  age  of 
twenty,  free  of  all  cost  or  charge  whatsoever ;  then  a  dowry  on  suit- 
able marriage  approved  by  the  King,  or  a  preferential  nomination  to 
places  in  religious  houses  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  when  a  vocation, 
to  the  monastic  life  seemed  manifest.  The  establishment  consisted 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  governed  by  a  staff  of  sixty  nuns. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  of  her  life  Madame  de  Maintenon 
devoted  all  the  time  and  thought  she  could  save  from  her  occupations 
at  court,  to  St.  Cyr.  Whenever  she  was  residing  at  Versailles,  she 
went  at  least  every  other  day  to  her  favourite  institution,  arriving 
there  as  early  as  six  in  the  morning,  and  not  returning  till  the 
same  hour  at  night.  She  visited  the  classes  and  offices  to  see  how 
the  mistresses  and  officers  performed  their  functions,  inspected  the 
infirmary,  and  often  attended  to  and  consoled  the  sick.  When  she 
had  brought  her  establishment  into  something  like  working  order, 
■he  persuaded  the  £ing  to  see  it.  The  young  ladies  and  their 
superiors  received  him,  it  need  not  be  said,  with  all  the  grave 
pomp  which  became  such  a  community.  A  Te  Dmm  was  sung,  the 
damsels  defiled  before  liim,  and  each  in  passing  made  a  profound 
reverence  to  his  Majesty.  Then,  according  to  a  tradition  preserved 
at  St.  Cyr  till  its  suppression,  as  ho  was  about  to  enter  the  garden,  a 
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chonu  of  three  hundred  young  voices  greeted  him  with  a  hymn,  of 
vhioli  the  words  were  written  by  Madame  de  Brinon,  the  Hother 
Superior,  and  the  music  by  LuUi.  We  seem  to  .hare  heard  &a 
words  before,  though  in  another  language — 

"  Orand  Dieu,  sauvez  la  Boi ! 
Grand  Sieu,  Tengez  le  Eoi ! 

Vive  le  Eoi ! 
Qa'i  jamais  glorieuz, 
Louis  YiCtorieux, 

Voyo  aes  ennemis, 

Toujours  souiuia, 
Orand  Dieu,"  Ac.  4c. 

And  not  only  the  words,  but  the  air,  was  exactly  the  same  as  our 
"  Gk>d  save  the  King."  The  French  claim  originality,  and  declare 
that  Handel,  who  visited  St.  Oyr  in  1721,  stole  the  tune  and  took  it 
with  him  to  England.  The  English  retort  the  charge  of  plagiarism. 
But  if  plagiarism  there  be,  it  seems  more  probable  that  a  roving 
miustrel  like  Handel,  was  able  and  willing  to  make  the  appropria- 
tion, than  that  a  sedentary  and  secluded  body  like  the  ladiee  of 
St.  Oyr  should  purloin  from  abroad  a  chant  composed  (on  that  sup- 
position) in  honour  of  a  heretical  prince — George  I. 

But  soon  St.  Cyr  was  the  scene  of  more  festive  entertainments. 
Madame  de  Maiutenon  thought  that  a  little  dramatic  declamation 
might  be  at  once  an  agreeable  distraction  and  a  useful  exercise  for 
her  young  flock.  Some  pieces  of  Comeille  and  Bacine  were  tried, 
with  only  too  much  success.  They  "  contained  passions  dangerons 
for  youth,"  and  she  wrote  to  Racine — "Our  little  girla  played 
yesterday  your  Andromaque,  and  played  it  so  well  that  they  will 
play  it  no  more,  nor  any  one  of  your  pieces."  She  then  aeked  ^e 
author  of  Phidre  if  he  could  not  write  something  especially  for  Si 
Cyr,  which  would  be  irreproachable  on  the  score  of  dangerous  pas- 
sions.    After  some  hesitation  he  complied.     The  result  was  Esther. 

Bacine  entered  into  his  new  occupation  with  much  interest,  and 
even  zeal.  He  chose  the  most  promising  girla,  and  taught  them 
their  parts  with  much  assiduity.  At  last  the  actresses  were  ready. 
Persian  robee,  trimmed  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  had  been  pre- 
pared, songs  for  the  choruses  composed,  a  temporary  theatre  erected 
on  the  landing  of  the  great  staircase.  After  one  or  two  rehearsals 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  satisfied  with  the  effect,  and  determined 
to  give  the  King  a  surprise.  He  came  attended  by  only  a  few  of 
the  most  intimate  courtiers  and  bishops,  and  was  so  delighted  with 
the  play  and  spectacle,  that  when  he  got  back  to  TersaOles  he  did 
nothing  but  talk  of  Est/ier.  The  whole  court,  and  even  Paris,  was 
forthwith  seized  with  a  perfect  passion  to  see  tho  new  wonder. 
Nothing  loth  to  renew  an  amusement  in  which  ho  found  so  much 
pleoBuro,  the  king  invited  a  larger  circle  of  lords  and  ladies.    Thii 
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play-acting  had  now  become  sorions  business  at  St.  Cyr,  and  while  the 
teachers,  assisted  by  Racine  and  Boileau,  did  their  best  ta  produce 
a  reault  worthy  of  the  occasion,  it  ia  not  surprising  that  the  "  little 
novices  "  became,  from  excessive  anxiety  to  acquit  themselves  well, 
not  a  little  alarmed.  Many  of  them,  in  their  nervous  fear  of  a 
breakdown,  flung  themselves  on  their  knees  before  going  on  the 
stage,  and  repeated  a  fervent  "  Veni  Creator "  to  compose  their 
spirits.  The  success  was  overwhelming.  The  rage  to  obtain  admit- 
tance waxed  ever  hotter.  Not  only  the  usual  courtiers,  but  the  most 
.grave  bishops,  the  most  learned  magistrates,  the  most  busy  Ministers 
'of  State,  struggled  eagerly  for  a  privilege  which  had  now  become  a 
mark  of  signal  favour.  Boesuet  went,  and  Father  la  Chaise,  the 
King's  confessor,  and  President  Lamoignon.  Madame  de  S^vign^ 
could  not  get  admitted  till  the  fourth  representation.  The  grandest 
■display  of  all  was  on  the  5th  of  February,  1689,  when  Louis  took 
Lis  royal  guests,  James  11.  and  Mary  of  Modena,  to  see  the  play. 
He  showed  the  exiles  over  the  establishment  with  imperturbable 
urbanity,  although  James  "  appeared  insensible  to  everything." 
The  greatest  order  and  decorum  were  observed  on  aU  occasions,  in 
spite  of  the  crowds.  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  a  list  made  out  of 
those  who  were  to  be  present,  and  strict  orders  were  given  to  allow 
no  one  to  enter  whoso  name  did  not  appear  in  it.  The  Xing  was 
early  at  his  post,  and  seems  to  have  voluntarily  assumed  the  func- 
tions of  boxkeeper.  "  When  he  arrived,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
door  inside,  and  holding  up  his  cane  to  serve  as  a  barrier,  he 
remained  till  all  those  who  were  invited  had  entered.  Then  he 
-caused  the  door  to  be  shut.  He  permitted  few  of  his  suite  to  come 
in,  and  those  who  were  admitted  were  ordered  to  be  very  silent,  and 
not  allowed  to  say  a  word  to  anybody."  We  may  believe  that  Louis 
found  mare  real  enjoyment  in  these  amusements,  procured  for  him 
by  his  half-nun  wife,  than  in  the  lavish  galas  and  sumptuous  ballets 
and  carousals  he  had  formerly  given  to  please  Madame  de  Montespan. 
But  this  bright  prospect  was  soon  overcast.  The  ice  once  broken, 
the  young  performers  took  to  their  theatricals  with  such  zest  that 
they  threatened  to  become  actresses  and  nothing  else.  The  applause 
they  had  received  puffed  them  up  with  vanity,  and  instead  of  a 
demure  convent  Madame  de  Maintenon  found  herself  at  the  head  of 
a  troop  of  pert  young  ladies  who  thought  only  of  pushing  their  for- 
tunes at  court,  and  of  making  good  matches.  Several  did  make 
conquests  on  the  boards.  A  stringent  reform  was  needed,  and  at 
last  carried  out  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety  to  Madame 
de  Maintenon.  She  acknowledged  that  she  had  been  chiefly  to  blame 
for  introducing  a  worldly  spirit  into  the  community.  She  was  at 
one  moment  so  disheartened  that  she  was  nearly  disposed  to  throw 
up  her  undertaking.  However,  with  time  and  patience  she  effected 
a  thorough  voforir.:ilion.     But  tliis  ivclcorao  result  had  hardly  been 
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acLieved  when  a  new  peril  ogsailed  her  from  the  opposite  qtiarter. 
A  morbid  mysticism,  introduced  by  the  famous  Madame  Guyon  and 
propagated  by  F^n^lon  and  Madame  de  la  Maisonfort,  filled  St.  Cyr 
with  a  heresy,  and  gave  rise  to  much  alarm  in  the  orthodox  world  all 
over  France.  That  annoyance  was  also  subdued,  but  not  antil  the 
brilliant  author  of  Til^maque  had  been  disgraced  by  the  king  and 
condemned  by  the  pope,  and  the  fascinating  but  rather  hysterical  La 
Maisonfort  and  two  other  ladies  of  St.  Cyr  had  been  removed  ont  of 
harm's  way  by  httre  de  cachet  to  a  distance.  Then  at  last  Madame 
de  Maintenon  had  her  toy  convent  all  to  herself.  The  pleasure  she 
had  in  going  there,  in  dining  with  the  nuns  and  their  pupils,  is 
mentioned  by  her  biographers  and  referred  to  by  herself  with  great 
unction,  as  a  proof  apparently  of  singular  spirituality  of  mind.  "  As 
soon  as  she  saw  the  towers  of  her  dear  Thebais,  of  that  abode  of  piety 
which  Qod  had  given  her  to  restore  her  strength,  she  thanked 
Heaven."  "  When  I  hear  the  door  shut  behind  me  on  entering 
that  solitude,  which  I  never  leave  without  regret,  I  feel  full  of  joy." 
She  seems  indeed  to  have  spent  a  good  portion  of  her  time  there  in 
recounting  with  questionable  humility  the  fatigues  and  irritations  of 
her  life  at  court.  "Oh,  my  dear  daughters,  how  happy  you  are  to  have 
left  the  world,  how  happy  to  be  occupied  with  God  alone."  We 
must  reconcile  ourselves  to  this  trait  in  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to 
follow  her  own  deepest  inclination,  and  then  to  entreat  pity  for  the 
sacrifice  it  involved.  Assuredly  sho  would  not  have  been  at  court 
if  she  had  not  chosen  to  bo  there,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  years 
of  lassitude  with  the  dreary  and  pompous  etiquette  of  the  court 
should  have  rendered  the  calm  and  repose  of  a  religious  house  a 

;\  welcome  and  refreshing  change. 

,  ^  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  the  king  also,  rested  great  hopes  on 

^  St.  Cyr  as  a  school  of  morals  and  piety,  which  would  in  time  leaven 

all  France.  "There  is  enough  there,"  she  said,  "to  renew  the 
perfection  of  Christianity  in  all  the  kingdom."  He  grew  fonder  of 
the  place  with  advancing  years  and  deepening  religious  convictions. 
Often  of  on  afternoon,  he  would  extend  his  walk  to  St.  Cyr  and  hear 
vespers  or  compline  in  the  convent  chapel,  after  which  the  husband 
and  wife  would  return  home  to  Versailles  in  pensive  mood,  we  may 
suppose.  Louis  was  very  gracious  and  even  respectful  to  the"  nuns. 
If  he  happened  to  be  in  hunting  dress  he  would  not  enter  their  holy 
precincts,  but  waited  for  Madame  outside.  At  other  .times  he  would 
take  one  of  the  younger  pupils  on  his  knee  (the  age  of  admittance 
might  be  as  low  as  seven),  ask  her  name,  and  make  her  repeat  her 
catechism.  With  the  ladies  who  formed  the  religious  staff,  he  con- 
versed familiarly  about  the  ordering  of  their  house,  and  even  about 
public  affairs.  Somebody  spoke  of  founding  another  monastery. 
"There  are  other  things  much  more  urgent  than  that,"  said  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  "  to  secure  pcucc  and  relieve  the  poor  people  of  their 
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burdens."  "  Yes,"  said  Loais,  "  that  h  Trhat  a  king  should  aim  at : 
peace  in  his  kingdom,  and  relief  of  his  people.  But  to  obtain  these 
advantages  for  them  we  are  forced  against  our  will  to  oppress  them. 
We  want  peace,  but  a  good  peace,  and  I  ask  it  of  God  continually," 
*'  Who  alone,"  added  the  king,  "  can  change  the  hearts  of  those  who 
oppose  it,"  viz.  the  European  coalition.  On  one  of  these  evenings 
at  St.  Cyr,  a  skilful  surprise  was  prepared  for  the  king.  "  It  vraa  on 
May  25th,  1704,  after  a  soft  spring  day,  when  the  garden  was  in  its 
beauty."  Louis  XIT.  found  all  the  young  ladies  with  flowers  in  their 
hair,  grouped  in  bands,  dancing  and  singing.  In  his  walk  at  each 
avenue,  each  bosquet,  be  met  one  of  these  joyous  troops,  from  which 
children  stepped  out  to  recite  a  dialogue  or  verses.  At  last  when  the 
sun  wWabont  to  set  behind  the  wooded  hills  of  St.  Cyr,  he  stopped 
in  the  great  parterre,  whence  can  be  seen  the  magnificent  view  of 
the  Val  de  Gallie,  the  park  of  Versailles  and  the  heights  of  the  forest 
of  Marly.  The  damsels  assembled  round  the  ornamental  piece  of 
water  and  sang  a  canticle,  of  which  the  first  strophe  was — 

"  Bu  SeigDaur  troupes  fiddles, 
Angee  du  ciel,  veillez  toua, 
Veiiloz,  couvrez  de  vos  ailea, 
Un  roi  qui  veille  sur  nous." ' 

An  idyllic  scene,  no  doubt,  hut  rather  marred  hy  an  element  which 
seems  to  come  from  the  Op^ra  Comique.  Indeed,  to  enjoy  it  fully, 
Tve  have  need  to  forget  the  condition  of  France  at  the  time. 

Three  ruinous  wars,  and  a  system  more  ruinous  still  of  col- 
lecting the  revenue  which  supported  them,  had  brought  France  to  the 
verge  of  exhaustion.  The  population  bad  greatly  decreased  all  over 
the  country — large  towns,  like  Tours  and  Troyes,  having  lost  two- 
thirds  and  fhree-fourtbs  of  their  inhabitants.  Commerce  had 
declined  in  a  similar  ratio.  The  silk  manufacture  at  Lyons  had 
fallen  since  tbe  prosperous  days  of  Colbert  from  eighteen  thousand 
to  four  thousand  looms.  The  fisheries  of  Ilormundy  and  other  trades 
had  decayed  largely.  Not  only  the  persecuted  Huguenots,  bat  other 
capitalists  had  emigrated,  so  insupportable  was  the  onslaught  of  the 
great  army  of  tax  collectors  let  loose  on  the  country  hy  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue.  To  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  the  worst  lot,  as  ever,  was 
reserved.  They  had  already  reached  the  saraffe  state,  subsequently 
described  by  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  the  Friend  of  Man,  in  the 
following  century.  "  You  may  see  troops  of  them,"  says  the 
intendant  of  BoMges,  "  seated  in  a  circle  in  the  middle  of  a 
ploughed  field,  and  always  at  a  distance  from  the  highways.  If 
you  approach,  they  disperse  at  once."  Madame  de  Maintenon 
knew  well  the  general  misery  from  the  condition  of  her  own  pro- 
perty. She  wrote  to  her  factor,  "  Give  little  in  order  to  give  to 
many.  A  good  broth  will  nourish  for  twenty-four  hours.  You 
(I)  "  Undame  dn  MHiatenou  et  la  Miiiaon  Rnyale  <1r  Siiint-Cfr,"  p.  232. 
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have  inTention :  try  whetber  peas,  beans,  milk,  and  barley-meal,  ot 
sometbing,  cannot  replace  bread,  vhicb  is  so  dear."  Worse  still 
were  the  symptoms  of  fierce  mistrust  and  batred  wbicb  crossed  ber 
patb,  tbe  wbole  significance  of  wbicb  was  not  apparent  to  ber  ob  it 
is  to  us  who  know  of  '89.  Daily  sbe  received  letters  asking  ber 
whetber  sbe  was  not  tired  of  sucking  tbe  blood  of  tbe  poor.  In  one 
of  ber  journeys  to  St.  Cyr,  with  ber  carriage  full  of  food,  clotbing, 
and  money,  wbicb  sbe  distributed  to  tbe  iamisked  crowd  as  sbe  went 
along  at  a  footpace,  so  great  was  tbe  press,  a  cbild,  balf-dead,  was 
flung  into  ber  coach.  Threats  of  assassination  frequently  reached 
ber.  "  Matters  hare  got  to  so  violent  a  pitch  that  it  cannot  last," 
she  writes.  "  You  see  people  who  will  no  longer  listen  to  reason, 
and  who  are  transported  with  misery.  It  will  soon  be  impossible  to 
go  out  with  safety.  The  famine  has  pat  tbe  people  in  sucb  a  ferment 
that  one  must  not  expose  oneself  to  it.  Tbe  extremity  is  such  that 
I  am  led  to  hope  that  God  is  about  to  interfere." 

There  is  something  touching  as  well  as  grotesque  in  this  anti- 
climax. This  was  the  result  of  forty  years'  reign  by  divine  right, 
assisted  by  spiritual  pastors  even  more  divine.  France  bad  been 
given  to  the  two  heavenly- appointed  authorities,  as  it  were  in  the 
palms  of  their  bands,  to  do  what  tbey  would  with  ber.  All  odioos 
human  liberty,  corporate  or  individual,  had  been  carefully  extir- 
pated as  a  poisonous  weed.  Parliaments,  provincial  estates,  muni- 
cipal liberties,  had  been  suppressed  with  rigour.  Beligious  dissent 
bad  been  hunted  down  by  dragoons  sword  in  hand.  Colvinists, 
Quietists,  Janeenists,  had  all  in  turn  been  persecuted  with  a  ferocity 
which  extorted  the  applause  of  all  orthodox  men,  and  placed 
Louis  XIV.  on  a  level  with  tbe  greatest  rulers  of  all  time.  Never 
had  tbe  principles  of  Catholic  monarcby  been  put  in  practice  on 
sucb  a  magnificent  scale,  with  such  unfettered  freedom,  with  such 
mature  and  wide  deliberation.  If  tbe  experiment  did  not  succeed 
on  these  conditions,  what  conditions  could  be  accounted  sufficient  ? 
All  that  absolutism  and  intolerance  could  demand  had  been  granted 
or  taken.  Tbe  issue  was  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme.  Not  only 
was  heresy  more  daring  and  vigorous  than  ever  abroad,  but  at  home, 
in  the  heart  of  the  country  ruled  by  the  most  Christian  King, 
civilisation  bad  stopped,  or  even  retrograded.  The  population  hod 
diminished,  the  useful  arts  and  agriculture  were  smitten  with  decay. 
A  more  beautiful  example  of  tbe  entire  helplessness  of  Catholic 
monorchism  before  social  problems  has  never  been  seen.  Some 
distance  across  the  Rhine  there  was  a  great  Elector  who,  instead  of 
impoverishing  and  half  ruining  a  rich  state,  was  building  up  an 
exhausted  one  with  a  success  which  astonished  onlookers.  Far  off 
across  the  ocean,  in  the  midst  of  primeval  forests  on  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware  and  tbe  Hudson,  plain  unpolished  men  were  laying, 
with  the  success  we  know,  the  foundation  of  an  empire  destined  to 
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be  tlie  maQifestation  of  principles  the  complete  antithesis  of  those 
of  the  Grand  Monarque.     The  contrast  is  complete. 

What  strikes  one  most  in  the  old  French  monarchy  is  not  its 
ahuses,  injustices,  cruelties,  but  its  stupidity — its  entire  want  of  even 
enlightened  self-int«re8t.  Not  only  did  it  never  carry  out  any 
eerioua  reform,  it  never  fairly  saw  the  need  of  any,  and  it  turned 
fiercely  on  any  one  who  thought  he  did,  e.g.  Kacine,  Vauban, 
Boisguillebert  and  F^n61on. 

It  was  thg^t  trial  to  Madame  de  Maint«non  that  the  king's  con- 
▼ersion  to  a  moral  life  almost  coincided  with  the  commencement  of  the 
misfortunea^which  filled  the  latter  half  of  his  reign.  We  can  under- 
stand her  vexation.  That  a  licentious  prince  should  be  punished  of 
<j)od  seemed  to  ber  a  self-evident  certainty.  That  s  chaste  and  piona 
prince  deserved  divine  approval  and  reward  was  equally  clear.  But 
neither  of  these  expectations  was  fulfilled.  While  Louis's  life  was 
a  scandal  and  outrage  to  all  decency,  his  arms  and  policy  met  with 
splendid  success.  After  he  had  Feformed  and  become  a  model  to  all 
Christian  kings,  had  shown  his  devotion  to  God  by  private  continency 
and  public  persecution,  then  he  was  afflicted  in  a  manner  which  put 
faith  at  ikult.  "  The  king  has  changed  his  manner  of  living,"  writes 
the  Abb^  Dorat ;  "he  does  secret  penance,  gives  alms,  makes  long 
prayers,  he  insists  that  women  shall  be  modestly  dressed."  The 
writer  evidently  feels  he  will  hardly  be  believed.  "  The  king  has 
become  a  saint,"  he  goes  on,  "  he  has  brought  back  to  their  duty 
several  persons.  He  relieves  secretly  numbers  of  poor  who  are 
ashamed  of  their  poverty,  and  regrets  he  has  not  always  done  so. 
He  has  such  concern  for  virgin  purity,  that  he  takes  elaborate 
measures  to  preserve  it.  All  the  ladies  of  the  court  have  their  necks 
and  arms  covered,  so  that  nothing  but  modesty  is  seen  where  they 
appear."  If  these  measures,  these  almost  incredible  reforms,  will  not 
save  a  state,  the  qftestion  is  what  would  P  Madame  de  Maintenoo,  at 
least,  never  doubted  that  God  would  be  at  last  touched  by  the  piety 
of  the  king  and  the  prayers  of  her  young  ladies  at  St.  Cyr.  When- 
ever a  battle  was  expected,  or  a  town  besieged,  during  the  disastrous 
war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  she  prayed,  and  made  her  young  flock 
pray,  with  a  fervency  which  showed,  the  stability  of  her  faith.  "  The 
prayers  of  forty  hours  were  everywhere  "  when  the  allies  invested 
Lille.  "  The  Duchess  of  Burgundy  passed  nights  in  the  chapel. 
Alarm  was  depicted  in  every  &ce,  and  this  dread  lasted  nearly  a 
month."  "  TTie  argjies,"  she  wrote,  on  the  eve  of  Malplaquet,  "  are 
confronting  eacli  other  in  Flanders.  A  courier  arrived  with  the 
news  at  five  o'clock  this  morning.  Put  all  the  house  in  prayer,  I 
implore  you,  and  go  all  of  you  to  ofEer  the  holy  sacrifice  to  beseech 
God  to  protect  us."  Now  and  then,  in  her  correspondence  with  the 
Princesae  des  Urstns,  a  flash  of  irritation  escapes  her  at  the  obduracy 
of  heaven.      "The    designs  of  God  are  incomprehensible.     Three 
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Chrifitian  kings " — that  is,  Louis,  the  Pretender  James  III.,  and 
Philip  v.  of  Spain — "appear  to  be  abandoned,  and  here^  and 
injustice  triumph.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  be  for  long."  It 
was  not  the  first  time,  nor  was  it  destined  to  be  the  last,  that  thCT 
who  have  taken  the  field  with  a  firm  couTiction  they  had  Frovidence 
for  an  ally  hare  been  exposed  to  disappointment.  Marlboroogh  was 
a  heretic,  and  Eugene  an  infidel,  and  their  yictories  over  the  forcea 
of  a  pious  and  orthodox  king  were  not  only  distressing  to  patriotasn, 
but  seemed  to  throw  some  discredit  on  the  divine  verities  of  faitii. 
More  dismal  years  there  are  not  in  history  than  those  which 
closed  the  long  and  once  brilliant  reign  of  Louis  5IV.  The  savage 
war,  waged  with  half-starved  troops,  led  by  incompetent  generals ;  the 
silent  anguish  of  the  provinces  which  seemed  to  fall  asleep,  numbed 
in  misery ;  the  lugubrious  pomp  of  Versailles,  in  which  the  failing 
old  king  moved  like  a  spectre  seeking  rest — form  a  picture  as  sombre 
as  can  well  be  conceived.  The  terrible  winter  of  1709 — 10,  in 
which  half  the  fruit-trees  perished,  and  which  human  and  animal 
life  with  difficulty  survived,  seems  like  a  metaphor  offered  by  nature 
of  the  dark  cold  gloom  which  had  settled  on  the  land,  stagnating 
the  blood  and  the  minds  of  men.  The  frightful  silence  is  only 
pierced  by  the  strident  voices  of  theological  disputants,  like  jackaU 
on  a  battle-field,  active  and  hungry  in  the  midst  of  deatji. 

Louis  mot  his  death,  as  he  had  bis  misfortunes,  with  more  coorago 
than  might  have  been  expected  of  him.  "  I  thought,"  he  said  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  "I  thought  it  had  been  more  difficult  to  die." 
The  frost  of  old  age  was  congealing  them  both.  He  was  eeventy- 
seven,  and  she  eighty  years  old.  Much  has  been  related  of  doubtful 
truth  concerning  her  forsaking  him  in  his  last  moments.  She  no 
doubt  did  leave  him  and  go  to  St,  Cyr  on  the  28th  of  August,  that 
is,  two  days  before  he  died.  But  he  had  become  unconscious,  and 
no  one  expected  he  would  revive.  Wben  he  did,  she  was  at  his  bed- 
side at  once.  "  Toq  must  have  much  fortitude,"  he  said  to  her,  "  to 
be  always  present  at  such  a  spectacle."  They  had  bidden  each  other 
farewell  some  days  before  in  terms  of  real  affection.  If  their  words 
seem  wanting  in  lofty  human  passion,  we  must  remember  the  persons 
and  the  circumstances. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  lived  four  years  at  St.  Cyr  after  Louis 
XI  V.'s  death.  She  not  only  received  numerous  messages  of  sympathy 
from  the  chief  persons  at  court,  but  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans 
hastened  to  pay  her  a  visit  of  condolence.  He  not  only  confirmed  to 
her  her  modest  pension  of  48,000  francs  a  year  (Madame  de  Montespan 
had  been  known  to  lose  fifteen  times  that  sum  in  a  bet  on  a  sin^e 
card) ;  but  he  declared  to  her  detractors,  "She  did  good  to  evenr- 
body  as  much  as  she  could,  and  never  did  harm  to  any  one."  The 
most  generous  (and  not  wholly  undeserved)  tribute  ever  made  to 
Madame  de  Mainttnon,  J.  Cotter  Morison. 
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It  would  be  vain  to  attempt,  witliin  the  compass  of  tKese  few  pages, 
to  discuss  the  general  bearings,  much  less  the  specific  details,  of 
the  Oxford  Reform  Bill.  All  I  propose  to  do  is  to  call  attention 
to  a  few  points  which  have  not  been  fully  considered  in  tlie  House 
of  Lords  and  may  fail,  if  the  Bill  is  dealt  with  hurriedly,  to  be 
properly  appreciated  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  remarks 
I  have  to  make  are  made  purely  from  an  academical,  not  from  a 
political  point  of  view.  Of  course  the  Bill  is  not  all  that  political 
Xtiberals  would  have  liked :  why  should  they  expect  it  to  be  so  ? 
But  it  is  much  less  reactionary  tbaa  might  reasonably  have  been 
apprehended.  Considering  how  dear  Conservatism  and  the  Estab- 
.lished  Church  are  to  one  another,  considering  how  admirable  is  the 
disci|}line  of  that  Conservative  majority  which  has  just  carried 
through  both  Houses  a  measure  which  few  Conservatives  relish. 
Lord  Salisbury's  Bill  is  a  creditable  instance  of  the  willingness  of 
English  statesmen  to  accept  accomplished  facts,  and  treat  them  as  a 
point  of  departure  for  further  reforms.  And  though  one  cannot 
expect  it  to  do  aU  that  is  needed  to  purge  and  vivify  the  University, 
setting  her  and  Cambridge  fairly  at  the  head  of  English  education 
and  English  learning,  atill  it  affords  a  fair  prospect  of  carrying 
out  many  most  beneficial  changes  in  the  application  of  funds  now 
wasted  in  needless  fellowships,  and  in  the  maintenance  in  every 
college  of  an  independent  teaching  staff. 

Three  things  about  the  Bill  have  become  clear.  First,  that  it 
will  pass  this  session.  Second,  that  if  vigorously  worked  by  the 
Commissioners,  against  the  resistance  of  the  few  obstructive  colleges, 
it  may  do  a  vast  deal  of  good.  Third,  that  every  effort  should  be 
made,  irrespective  of  party  feelings,  to  improve  it  as  far  as  possible, 
make  it  a  complete  measure,  and  so  avoid  the  necessity  of  having 
to  plunge  Oxford  again,  after  a  few  more  years,  into  the  caldron  of 
change.  Final  of  course  it  cannot  be.  But  it  is  most  desirable  that 
it  should  tairly  grapple  with  all  the  questions,  many  of  them  wide 
and  difficult  ones,  that  now  press  for  a  solution,  and  thereby  effect  a 
re-settlement  'of  the  Uuiversity  and  colleges  which  may  leave  them 
at  leisure  for  their  proper  work  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  come. 

Now,  the  complaint  commonly  made  against  the  Bill  is  that  it 
is  too  vogue  and  general,  that  it  is  a  leap  in  the  dark,  a  mere  string 
of  powers,  for  the  wise  exercise  of  which  few  and  scanty  directions 
are  giswi.  The  Commissioners  are  left  free  to  provide  for  all  or 
for  scarcely  any  of  the  objects  which  the  Bill  suggests ;  and  no  one 
can  teU  which  they  will  consider  desirable.  They  may,  if  united 
in  view,  carry  through  the  most  sweeping  changes ;  or  they  may 
content    themselves   with   pruning  awav  a    few    fellowships    and , 
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founding  a  few  profeaaorBliips.  The  presence  of  diBCordant  elemmte 
in  the  Commission  itself  makes  this  uncertainty  all  the  greater. 
There  ought  therefore,  people  say,  to  be  either  a  far  more  distinctly 
directory  Bill,  sketching  in  definite  outline  a  general  scheme  for 
the  Commissioners  to  work  out,  or  else  there  ought  to  be  &  pre- 
liminary Commission  of  Inquiry,  whose  recommendations  might  be 
a  basis  for  the  action  of  Executive  Gommissiouers,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  and  the  Public  Schools  Commis- 
sioa,  as  well  as  of  the  Oxford  Commission  of  1854. 

The  answer  to  these  complaints  is  that  Parliament  cannot  possibly 
prepare  a  scheme  for  the  reform  of  the  two  UniverBities  and  their 
respective  colleges.  It  has  not  the  time,  still  less  has  it  the  special 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  required  for  so  difficult  an  undertaking. 
And  to  appoint  a  separate  Commiaaion  of  Inquiry  would  inTolfe 
delay,  would  throw  the  Bill  over  this  and  the  next,  perhaps  over 
several  sessions  of  Parliament. 

Admitting  the  force  of  these  arguments,  I  desire  to  show  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  present  Commission  to  proceed  properly  with  their 
work  until  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  reform  of  University  and 
colleges  has  been  framed ;  and  that  the  natural  course  is  therefore 
to  direct  them  to  frame  such  a  scheme  before  they  do  anything  else, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  framing  it,  to  hold  such  a  regular  inquiry  as 
will  enable  them  fully  to  appreciate  the  problems  to  be  solved,  and 
the  solutions  proposed  by  those  who  have  thought  long  and  seriously 
upon  the  subject.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  task  of  this 
Commission  is  to  construct,  and  not,  as  that  of  the  last  Commission 
in  great  measure  was,  to  destroy.  It  has  no  less  an  enterprise  set 
before  it  than  the  reorganization  of  the  whole  University,  the 
reconstruction  of  its  educational  machinery,  the  qualifying  it  to 
discharge  that  duty  of  furthering  science  fmd  learning  which  it  has 
forgotten  in  the  restless  hurry  of  examinations.  The  University 
is  unhappily  at  present  rather  an  examining  than  a  teaching  body. 
That  is,  it  teaches  for  the  sake  of  examining,  instead  of  examining 
for  the  sake  of  the  teaching.  Examinations  lead,  teaching  follows. 
But  the  teaching  itself  has  undergone  an  important  change  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  Formerly  every  college  professed  to  be 
a  complete,  and  was  really  an  independent,  educational  body. 
When  people  came  to  see  how  great  a  waste  of  teaching  power 
this  attempt  to  make  every  college  self-sufficing  involved,  colleges 
began  to  unite  and  group  themselves  for  the  purposes  of  teaching. 
The  attempt  shows  what  are  the  needs  of  the  time,  shoirs  that  the  first 
problem  which  the  Commission  has  to  deal  with  is  the  removing  of 
the  main  part  of  educational  work  from  that  college  basis  which  has 
proved  too  narrow,  to  put  it  on  the  wider  foundations  which  the 
University  supplies.  A  scheme  for  this  purpose  must  evidently  be 
framed,  and  every  college  must  bo  reformed  with  a  view  to  such  a 
scheme.     For  till  it  is  settled  what  shaU  be  the  number,  the  duties. 
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the  Gmolutnents,  of  tha  TJniTersity  teachers — vhether  one  calls  them 
professors,  or  readers,  or  lecturers;  whether  one  has  them  nomi- 
nated by  a  University  Board,  or  by  some  conjoint  action  of  the 
colleges — it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  how  many  tutors  or 
lecturers  are  wanted  in  each  college,  what  shall  be  their  sakries  and 
what  their  duties. 

Then  as  to  the  professorBhips  themselves,  not  only  will  it  be  essential 
to  know  what  chairs  are  to  be  created,  in  order  to  see  what  are  the 
subjects  for  whose  teaching,  as  sufficiently  supplied  by  the  Univer- 
sity, the  colleges  need  not  provide,  but  it  must  be  settled  whether 
or  no  they  are  to  be  in  any  and  what  way  connected  with  the 
colleges ;  whether  a  professor  is  also  to  be  a  fellow  of  a  college ;  if  so, 
what  share  he  is  to  have  in  its  government,  what  voice  (if  any)  the 
college  shall  have  in  electing  him.  These  are  matters  with  which 
nearly  every  college  scheme  will  have  to  deal ;  matters,  moreover, 
which  must  be  settled  on  some  uniform  principle,  applying  to  every 
college  alike.  How,  then,  can  the  Commissioners  frame  a  scheme 
for  any  one  college,  till  they  have  laid  down  such  principles  P  And 
still  more,  how  can  any  college  prepare  and  submit  a  scheme  for 
itself,  ontil  it  knows  what  other  colleges  are  doing,  what  share  of 
their  income  they  are  proposing  to  devote  to  University  purposes, 
and  what  opinion  the  Commissionera  have  adopted  upon  those  points 
which  will  recur  in  each  successive  scheme  P 

The  difficulty  is  equally  apparent  when  one  considers  the  case  of 
matters  relating  not  so  much  to  the  University  as  to  the  internal 
management  of  each  college.  Are  clerical  fellowships  to  be 
retained  P  and  if  so,  in  what  proportion  to  the  whole  number  P  Are 
the  competitors  for  them  to  be  persons  already  in  holy  orders,  or  may 
candidates  be  admitted  on  declaring  their  intontion  to  be  ordained  P 
Is  the  government  of  the  colleges  to  belong  to  all  the  fellows  alike, 
or  to  whom  P  What  college  offices  are  needed,  and  with  what  duties 
and  salaries  ?  Ought  headships  (supposing  headships  included  in 
the  Bill)  to  be  tenable  for  life  ?  How  are  tiitora  and  college 
lecturers  to  be  appointed  P  Are  there  to  be  any  fellowships  devoted 
to  what  is  called  research  P  and  if  so,  how  is  the  danger  of  jobbery 
to  be  guarded  against  P  Is  it  desirable  to  permit  colleges  to  unite 
with  one  another  P  and  if  so,  on  what  terms  P  Can  arrangements  be 
made  for  the  more  economical  management  of  college  estates  by 
appointing  agents  to  act  for  several  colleges  at  once,  and  can  improve- 
ments be  introduced  into  the  keeping  and  auditing  of  college 
accounts  ?  I  do  not  say  that  all  these  are  questions  which  every 
scheme  will  deal  with,  and  one  or  two  of  them  may  perhaps  be  left 
untouched  altogether.  But  they  all  deserve  to  be  considered,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  a  college  profitably  to  submit  its  proposals  for  dealing 
with  any  of  them,  while  ignorant  as  to  the  views  the  Commissioners 
have  formed,  and  as  to  the  rules  they  will  apply  to  other  colleges. 

Let  me  endeavour  to  illustrate  this  impossibility  by  the  in8tauc^)^n|(; 
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the  most  important  points  of  all,  since  they  are  those  which 
absorb  the  greatest  amount  of  money,  college  scholarships  and 
fellowships.  There  is  at  present  a  rather  degrading  form  of  com- 
petition among  colleges  for  the  best  boys  from  schools.  Several 
colleges  have  not  ^een  content  to  rely  on  their  social  or  edacational 
reputation,  but  try  to  outbid  others  by  ofiering  larger  pecuniaiy 
rewards  to  candidates.  Thus  the  value  of  some  college  scholarships 
has  come  to  be  quite  too  high ;  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  some 
such  limit  as  £60  or  £70  ought  to  be  fixed  for  all  colleges  alike. 
Ko  college,  however,  oan  venture  to  propose  to  reduce  the  annual 
income  of  its  scholarships  unless  other  colleges  will  do  the  like,  for 
this  would  give  them  an  inferior  field  to  choose  from.  So  it  is  often 
urged  that  boys  come  up  too  late,  and  that  no  one  who  is  over 
seventeen,  or  at  most  eighteen,  years  of  age,  should  in  general  be 
eligible  for  a  scholarship  (though  special  provision  might  be  made  for 
exceptional  cases).  Here  again  a  uniform  limit  is  desirable.  But  no 
one  college  can  afford  to  narrow  its  field  unless  others  will  do  the  like. 
No  questions  raised  by  the  Bill  have  been  so  much  debated  as 
those  relating  to  the  tenure  and  number  of  the  fellowships.  £very 
scheme  must  deal  with  it,  and  deal  with  it  on  the  same  principles ; 
yet  people  are  greatly  divided  in  opinion  on  it,  in  Oxford  as  well  as 
in  London.  If  colleges  are  left  to  themselves,  some  will  propose  to 
abolish  altogether,  others  to  retain,  what  are  called  prize- fellowships. 
Of  those  who  would  abolish  them,  some  will  endeavour  to  keep  hold 
of  the  money  for  other  college  purposes,  while  others  will  be  willing 
to  devote  it  to  the  University.  Of  those  who  desire  to  retain  them, 
some  will  give  a  longer,  some  a  shorter  tenure;  some  a  larger, 
others  a  smaller  income ;  some  will  remove,  others  uphold  the 
restriction  of  celibacy.  Most  will  put  thera  on  a  level  with  all  other 
fellows,  but  may  eefjc  to  restrict  their  share  in  college  management. 
.  Kow  suppose  a  set  of  schemes  submitted  containing  all  these  different 
proposals  for  dealing  with  fellowships  and  fellowship  funds.  The 
Commissioners  could  not  venture  to  approve  one  till  they  had  seen 
and  considered  the  others,  else  they  would  fatally  tie  their  hands  for 
future  action.  To  consider  all,  they  must  weigh  the  merits  of  these 
various  methods ;  that  is,  they  must  inquire  how  the  present  system 
or  systems  have  worked  in  Oxford  and  in  Cambridge  too :  they  must 
obtain  the  opinions  of  many  competent  advisers,  and  jtistify  by 
reasons  a  decision  which,  whatever  its  nature,  is  sure  to  be  keenly 
criticised.  And  as  the  decision,  when  reached,  will  necessarily 
strike  at  the  root  of  more  than  half  of  the  divergent  schemes 
submitted,  the  number  and  payment  of  fellowships  being  the 
central  point  of  every  scheme,  those  schemes  will  be  practically 
rendered  useless.  Revised  schemes  will  therefore  have  to  be 
prepared  and  discussed  afresh  by  these  colleges,  and  by  the 
Commissioners  themselves,  so  as  to  bring  their  proposals  into  har- 
mony with  the  decision  given.     Now  since  colleges  will  foresee  all 
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thiE,  the  probability  is  that  they  will  not  sabmit  schemes  at  all  till 
they  have  ascertained  what  are  the  views  of  the  Commiseioners  upon 
this  vital  point.  Thus  the  "  year  of  grace"  allowed  to  colleges  for 
the  preparation  of  their  schemes  would  expire  without  result,  or  be 
consumed  in  conferences  between  colleges  and  the  Commission,  which 
would  only  end  by  showing  the  necessity  for  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
and  a  comprehensive  scheme. 

So  as  to  this  hotly  debated  matter  of  what  are  called  Idle  or  Prixe 
Fellowships.  People  reason  us  if  there  were  unlimited  funds  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  the  only  question  were  whether  the  money  so 
spent  is  wasted  or  not.  But  the  question  is  surely  a  purely  relative 
one.  What  has  to  be  settled  is  not  the  value  of  such  fellowships  in 
the  abstract,  but  what  their  merits  arc  as  compared  with  other  purposes 
for  which  money  is  needed :  first  of  all  with  the  making  a  sufficient 
provision  for  teaching ;  secondly,  with  the  support  of  libraries  and 
museums ;  thirdly,  with  the  promotion  of  learning,  research,  dis- 
covery. If,  as  most  people  will  agree,  the  providing  of  examination 
prizes  to  start  men  in  life  is  an  object  desirable  no  doubt,  but  less 
important  than  those  three  preceding  objects,  the  conclusion  must 
be  that  we  ought  first  to  ascertain  how  much  money  is  really 
required  for  those  other  objects,  and  then  let  the  surplus  go  to  this 
fourth  one.  Till  this  ie  ascertained,  nothing  can  be  done.  It  is  not 
now  known— no,  not  within  £10,000  or  £20,000 ;  and  all  the 
discussions  in  Parliament,  all  the  letters  in  the  newspapers,  all  the 
solitary  meditations  of  the  Commissioners  will  not  ascertain  it.  And 
into  whatever  department  of  the  projected  reforms  we  look  narrowly, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  same  necessity  exists  for  obtaining  facts  and 
opinions,  and  for  basing  upon  these  some  large  and  connected  plan, 
whose  principles  may  be  applied  in  the  case  of  each  and  every 
college.  A  piecemeal  reform  which  attempts  to  deal  with  each 
college  by  itself,  will  be  no  reform  of  the  University  at  all,  and  will 
only  pave  the  way  for  renewed  discontent  and  a  renewed  cry  for 
legislative  interference. 

Even  if  the  Commission  were  composed  of  men  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  needs  and  working  of  the  University,  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry  would  be  desirable  to  satisfy  the  colleges  that  they 
were  being  dealt  with  on  fair  and  reasonable  principles.  But  what 
is  the  fact  ?  The  Commission  contains,  besides  its  illustrious  chair- 
man, several  men  of  the  highest  ability  and  reputation  in  their 
respective  departments.  But  only  one  of  them,  the  late  Professor  of 
International  Law,  has  had  any  practical  experience,  os  at  once  a 
resident  and  a  teacher,  of  how  the  present  system  works  and  what 
people  feel  regarding  it. 

What,  then,  arc  the  objections  to  inserting  in  the  Bill  a  provision 
directing  the  Commissioners  to  hold  an  inquiry  and  frame  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  ?   Two  only  have  been  stated.   It  has  been  suggested 
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that  public  opinion  will  BufEicieatly  guide  the  Comnuaaion'a  acticaL 
But  public  opinion  in  Oxford  is  divided  on  the  most  vital  matten 
they  will  have  to  de^  with.  And  if  they  try  to  ascertain  it 
privately,  they  will  be  exposing  themselves  to  be  guided,  perhapa 
misled,  by  hidden  and  irresponsible  advisers,  whose  statements  they 
cannot  test,  whoso  influenco  will  excite  endless  jealousy  in  the 
University.  Others  have  alleged  that  too  much  time  would  be  con- 
sumed by  an  inquiiy.  On  the  contrary,  time  will  be  saved.  All  the 
evidence  that  is  needed  coold  be  taken  in  twenty  aittinga,  extending 
over,  aay,  three  months,  and  three  months  more  might  well  sufSce  for 
the  preparation  of  a  report  or  general  scheme.  The  principles  of 
reform  thus  once  determined,  colleges  would  frame  their  several 
schemes  in  oonformity  with  them,  and  the  application  of  those 
principles  to  each  such  scheme  would  become  a  comparatively  short 
and  simple  task. 

Want  of  space  prevents  me  from  discussing  several  other  topics 
connected  with  the  proposed  reforms  which  deserve  more  CBreM 
attention  than  they  have  yet  received.'  But  it  is  of  much  less 
consequence  that  subordinate  questions  should  be  canvassed  now  in 
parliament  and  in  print,  if  some  security  is  taken  for  the  proper 
investigation  of  the  whole  subject  by  the  Commissioners.  The 
reorganization  of  Oxford  is  a  matter  far  more  complicated  and 
difficult  than  the  outside  world  has  as  yet  realised.  It  is  one  on 
which  no  leader  of  University  opinion  would  propose  a  complete 
plan  of  reform  without  much  rejection  and  hesitation.  And  it  will 
be  found  impossible  for  a  body  coming  to  it  from  without,  as  the 
Ommission  does,  having  no  previous  knowledge  of  recent  changes  in 
the  University,  and  of  the  light  which  experience  has  thrown  upon 
her  methods  and  her  needs,  to  grapple  with  the  problems  which  the 
coexistence  of  University  and  colleges  presents,  except  by  a  compre- 
hensive sohomo,  or  to  frame  a  comprehensive  scheme  except  with  the 
uid  of  u  thorough  previous  inquiry.  Jambs  Bbyci. 

(1)  Uua  of  theao  ii  the  mode  in  which  proTision  maj  be  made  out  only  for  neeuA 
but  for  tbe  carrying  out  of  variooi  pieces  of  work  to  which  UniTeraity  fundi  nuy 
lairlj  be  applied,  since  they  ate  desirablo  ia  the  intereeU  of  learning  or  aciencei  uul 
yet  could  not  be  made  to  pay  their  own  way ;  such,  for  instauce,  aa  tho  editiii;  of  > 
valuable  book,  or  the  callatioa  of  a  manuscript,  or  the  purchaae  and  aTrangement  if 
a  (eries  of  acientific  epecimen*,  or  the  delivery  of  a  apeoial  cohtm  of  leclnrea  on  wim 
putioolar  aubjeot  bj  a  man  of  eminence  brought  down  for  the  purpose.  To  emit 
placei  of  emolument  subject  to  no  obligation  but  that  of  reaearch  is  at  best  a  hanntou 
experiment,  which  the  wisest  men  amoug  our  men  of  scieoco  disapprove.  Bat  tbi 
same  objections  do  not  exist  to  the  plan  of  setting  aside  an  annual  sum  to  be  appliet 
under  the  direction*  of  some  competent  body  or  bodies  for  tbe  purposes  of  resesieh  or 
temptnwy  iustruotion,  including  the  oiecution  of  such  piece*  of  work  as  bare  just  Iimd 
mentioned.  The  money  would  then  not  bo  given  to  a  man  in  the  hope  that  be  vdoIo 
work,  but  0*  a  payment  for  a  piece  of  work  uctually  done,  liable  to  bo  diar^ntinued  Ki' 
flagged  in  prossculiog  it  further,  and  ending  when  it  wae  complete.  Such  bodies  u  UK 
Boards  of  Studies  might  safoly  be  trusted  to  administer  a  common  fund  of  this  bMk 
(just  ne  the  Councils  of  tlie  British  Aiaooiation  and  the  Boyal  Sodaty  similarly  sdmiiui- 
tpr  without  reproach  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal),  their  acconnts  being  of  coa* 
iiigulttity  [irosonied  to  the  Univeraity.  ^ 
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TsEKE  is  only  one  word  in  which  to  sam  up  the  aspect  of  Eutern  affairs. 
They  seem  '  louche.'  Vfa  oanoot  see  clear.  At  any  raft  the  alliance  of 
the  three  Emperors  is  not  broken,  though  it  is  visibly  less  close  than  it 
was.  Things  could  hardly  go  otherwise.  It  is  simply  impossible  for 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  to  have  the  same  interests  under  all  oircnm- 
stanees.  There  are  qnestions  in  which  their  interest  is  antagonistic,  and 
eastern  affairs  conatitnte  one  of  these  questions.  The  more  aggravated 
the  eastern  sitnation,  the  more  urgent  the  necessity  of  action,  by  bo  much 
the  more  openly  must  this  fundamental  divergence  proclaim  itself.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  are  both  of  them,  it  is 
said,  strongly  desirous  of  peace  and  the  restoration  of  order  in  Turkey. 
They  profess  this,  and  their  accredited  organs  repeat  it  daily.  Austria 
certainly  must  be  extremely  ansious  for  an  end  of  existing  complications. 
The  Hungarians  have  an  even  greater  interest  in  this  direction  than  the 
AustriauB.  As  for  Rnseia,  her  interest  is  more  complex  and  much  loss  easy 
to  determine.  We  have  already  shown  (see  the  Review  for  January)  that 
she  cannot  dream  at  this  moment  of  going  to  Constantinople.  She  cannot 
then  aspire  after  a  definite  settlement  of  the  Ottoman  auccession,  lest 
she  should  be  unable  to  take  the  slice  of  it  that  would  suit  her  best. 
But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  to  her  advantage  that  Turkey  shonld  slowly 
break  ap,  and  that  her  Slav  subjects  should  turn  towards  their  fellow 
believers  in  Buasia.  Here  is  one  clear  source  of  divergence  between 
Petersburg  and  Vienna.  It  is  a  divergence  that  would  assert  itself  atiU 
more  plainly  if  Servia  and  Montenegro  took  part  in  the  struggle,  and  if  the 
Balkan  peninsnla  became  the  theatre  of  a  duel  to  the  death  between  Turks 
and  Slavs,  Christians  and  MaHsnlmans.  Austria  would  probably  desire  to 
intervene  to  prevent  the  Croats  and  Serbs  in  her  own  territory  from  being 
drawn  into  this  great  transformation,  and  also  because  the  Hunganane 
would  scarcely  see  without  mortal  disquiet  the  creation  by  their  side  of  a 
Slavic  Confederation.  Rnsaia  on  the  contrary  cannot  suffer  Austria  to  stifle 
by  arms  the  movement  of  emancipation  in  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and 
Bulgaria.  Russia  may  well  advise,  and  with  all  seriousness,  Montenegro 
and  Servia  not  to  attack  the  Turks.  But  supposing  these  powers  not  to 
liat«n  to  her,  is  it  open  to  her  to  leave  them  to  be  crushed  by  an  Aostro- 
Hongarian  force  ?  She  could  not  do  this  without  kindling  the  resentment 
of  the  whole  Slav  world,  from  the  banks  of  tbo  Elbe  to  the  Ural  mountains, 
and  without  losing  all  her  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  very  population  whose 
sympathy  she  has  the  strongest  reasons  for  conciliating.  We  now  see  that 
in  wifib  a  case  the  divergence  between  Vienna  and  Petersburg  conld  not  fail 
to  break  out  openly. 

It  is  probable  that  Servia  and  Montenegro  will  proceed  to  action,  in  con- 

Beqaencei,of  these  considerations.     They  cannot  bnt  see  that  a  combined 

intervention  of  Russia  and  Austria  ia  as  difficult  to  effect  as  the  intervention 
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of  Anatm  by  herself.  Why  shonld  they  oot  inarch  to  the  saccoai  of  tbdr 
oppresaed  brethren,  iritb  the  idea  of  one  day  restoring  the  empire  that  wig 
destroyed  by  the  invasion  of  the  TorlcB  ?  It  was  thns  that  Count  Bismarck 
proceeded  at  the  time  of  the  Danish  war.  England  threatened,  France 
threatened.  Bnt  ho  knew  that  neither  one  nor  the  other  would  act  alone, 
and  that  England  wonld  never  concede  to  France  the  compensations  sht 
sought  as  the  price  of  her  co-operation.  He  went  straight  forward,  and 
neither  of  them  stirred.  Probably  the  same  thing  woald  happen  to-day  if 
Prince  Milan  of  Servia  were  to  enter  Bosnia.  For  that  matter,  it  would  be 
the  best  solution.  From  the  moment  that  the  powers  should  agree  toleave 
the  Slaves /ar«  da  se,  their  nuderstanding  wonld  be  much  more  easily  upheld 
than  if  it  became  necessary  to  settle  the  particnlars  of  intervention.  Kok 
it  is  a  capital  interest  of  Europe  that  this  alliance  should  remain  cordialand 
sincere.     It  is  the  pledge  of  peace  on  the  continent. 

Now  to  examine  the  origin  of  the  despondent  rnmoura  that  continne  to 
circulate  throngh  Europe,  though  the  organs  that  pass  for  re6eotoTS  of 
the  thoughts  of  the  Cabinets  of  Berlin,  of  Vienna,  and  of  Petersburg  convey 
to  Ds  in  almost  identical  terms  declarations  of  the  most  reassoriog  kind. 
According  to  the  Jownal  de  St.  PeUrsbourg  it  is  the  speculators  of  the 
exchanges  who  spread  abroad  all  these  alarming  reports.  When  we  see 
the  chief  Austrian  stock  falling  10  per  cent,  and  remiuning  at  a  war  qnota- 
tion,  in  spite  of  all  pacific  assorances,  it  is  impassible  to  see  in  so  grave  a 
circumstance  a  mere  Stock  Exchange  mancenvre.  Let  ns  briefiy  recall  the 
disquieting  BigQB. 

To  the  Andrassy  reforms,  and  to  the  representations  of  Qcneral  Bodich  in 
favour  of  sabmission,  the  chiefs  of  the  insurgents  of  Herzegovina  gave 
answer  by  claiming  the  six  following  points: — 1.  That  one  third  of  the 
land  held  by  the  Bayahs  on  lease  should  become  their  property.  2- 
That  those  returning  shonld  receive  subsistence  for  one  year,  seed,  agrt- 
caltnral  implements,  and  the  means  to  re-build  their  houses  and  cbnrches, 
and  shonld  be  free  firom  tithe  for  three  years.  3.  That  the  Turkish 
troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  open  country  into  six  gairi- 
sons,  namely,  Niksics,  Trebinje,  Stolatz,  Mostar,  Folstra,  and  Flevalje. 
4.  That  the  Insurgents  shonld  keep  their  arms  until  the  Mahomedan 
population  is  disarmed.  6.  That  the  chieftains  shonld  be  called  together 
after  their  return  to  choose  in  concert  with  the  authorities  the  new  CoancSa. 
6.  That  in  each  garrison  place  an  Austrian  and  Russian  Commissioner 
should  control  the  completion  of  the  Beforms. 

Austria  and  Russia  ask,  not  that  Turkey  should  concede  all  these 
demands,  but  that  she  should  examine  them.  The  Porte  replies  that  it 
eannot  go  beyond  the  previous  concessions,  and  seems  resolved  to  posh  on 
the  war  with  vigour.  It  is  bringing  troops  from  Asia  Minor,  and  even 
from  Bagdad,  though  atBagdad  the  plagae  is  raging.  The  Sultan  is  forioos 
at  having  yielded  in  the  first  instance ;  he  longs  for  a  struggle  to  the  bitter 
end,  and  is  only  waiting  for  the  moment  to  recall  Hussein  Pacha  from 
Broussa,  as  he  shares  his  master's  sentiments.  We  can  hardly  hope  for  the 
establishment  of  any  agreement  between  the  belligerents.     The  GhrisliaBB 
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believe,  and  rightly,  that  the  promised  reforms  cannot  be  serioaaly  carried 
into  execQtioD,  even  euppoBing  the  Forte  to  have  the  best  possible  inten- 
tdoQS.  They  refuse  to  sabmit.  On  the  other  sido  the  impotence  of  Tutkey 
sorpaBseB  anything  that  could  be  imagined.  Not  only,  after  many  months 
of  conflict,  is  she  nnable  to  crush  bands  that  never  connted  more  than  a 
very  small  number  of  combatants ;  her  armies  cannot  even  move  with 
safety,  nor  revictnal  the  strong  places  that  are  besieged.  Only  the  other 
day,  Mukhtar  Pasba  failed  in  carrying  food  into  Niksics,  when  almost  on 
the  point  of  capitulating.  What  will  the  Turks  do  now  that  Bosnia  ia 
begiunicg  to  stir,  and  that,  with  the  opening  of  spring,  the  Montenegrins, 
the  Serbs,  the  Croats,  and  the  Serbs  of  Anstria  are  hastening  to  the  help  of 
iheir  brethren  ?  What  is  curious  thronghont  the  transaction  is  that  these 
monataineers,  stripped  of  everything,  in  the  poorest  country  in  Europe,  find 
the  resources,  arms,  and  munitions  necessary  for  keeping  up  the  struggle 
for  so  long.  Who  gives  them  the  money  for  the  campaign  ?  Austria 
believes  the  situation  to  be  grave  enough  to  make  her  reinforce  her 
frontier  garrisons,  and  to  make  preparations  for  the  mobilisation  of  a  eorpt 
d'antUt,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  her  exchequer.  That, 
at  least,  is  no  Stock  Exchange  manranvre,  but  a  plain  fact. 

Another  source  of  disquiet  has  been  the  sudden  rnmom*  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  was  about  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  bis  son,  and  Qermany  for  an 
instant  thought  she  was  to  have  behind  her  no  longer  the  faithful  ally  of 
1866  and  1870,  but  a  prince  who  passes  for  absolutely  anti-G-erman.  The 
news  has  been  foand  to  be  false,  or  at  least  premature.  But  the  question 
was  rused,  and  everybody  asked  what  Germany  would  do,  if  Rnssia  from 
a  &iend  became  an  enemy.  Such  a  prospect  could  not  fail  to  produce 
some  bewilderment;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  Nord  Deiiticlu  Altgemeinr 
Zeitung  felt  itself  bound  to  rebuke  the  over-timorous  in  language  of  some 
asperity.  "  German  papers  have  been  lately  discnssing  the  present  and 
"  future  relations  of  this  conntr}-  with  Russia.  Their  articles  were  occasioned 
"  by  Tftgae  rumours  and  anecdotes,  unsupported  by  trustworthy  intelligence 
"  and  contradicted  by  news  of  an  opposite  tendency.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
-"  that  these  papers,  in  discussing  our  relations  to  Russia,  ebonld  have  adopted 
"  a  toneof  anxiety,  as  though  this  were  a  weak  point  from  which  the  German 
*'  Empire  might  be  exploded  and  destroyed  at  any  moment.  Under  any  cir- 
"  cumstances  the  German  press  will  do  well  to  obey  tho  promptings  of  self- 
"  respect,  and  to  consider  it  a  national  duty  to  remember  that,  however 
'"desirable  the  maintenance  of  the  German-Russian  friendship  may  be,  it 
■"  must  be  based  upon  a  correct  appreciation  of  mutual  interest?.  A  friend- 
"  ship  founded  npon  ench  a  basis  may  be  strengthened  by  I'ersonal  sympathy ; 
"  but  it  cannot  be  shaken  by  mere  antipathy,  even  if  such  antipathy  existed, 
"  which  is  not  at  present  the  case."  It  would  seem  that  Prussia  is  inclined, 
in  view  of  Russian  defection,  to  turn  her  eyes  towards  Anstria  and  towards 
England.  This,  of  course,  ia  only  a  glance,  for  so  long  as  they  can 
■connt  on  the  Emperor  Alexander,  they  have  to  avoid  with  the  greatest 
care  everything  at  all  likely  to  give  him  umbrage.  It  is,  however,  a  new 
and  significant  fact  that  people  should  be  asking  whether  the  moment  may 
aiot  come  when  it  woold  be_,neoeaaary  to  break  with  Russia. 
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The  refieotions  that  make  Germany  think  of  EngUnd  ae  a  possible  ally 
against  Bnasia,  are  of  this  kind.  They  snppoBe  the  time  to  be  n^iidlf 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  when  England  wUI  have  at  last  to  say  to  tbe 
Rnesiau  generals  in  Central  Asia,  So  far  aiid  no  farther.  If  this  word 
were  nttered,  and  ware  cast  back  or  evaded,  how  compel  attention^ 
Certainly  not  by  sending  a  eorpg  d'armee  into  Turkestan  by  Eashmere  or 
Afghanistan.  It  is  only  in  Eorope  that  England  can  reach  Rnssia.  Alone 
she  can  do  Bnssia  no  serioas  harm.  All  ehe  can  do  is  to  block  the  ports  of 
the  Baltic  or  the  Black  Sea — a  step  that  would  now  bo  wholly  ineflectire. 
Russian  commerce,  thanks  to  railways  and  tbe  rights  of  neutral  flags,  would 
go  on  by  way  of  Eonigaberg  or  Ibraila.  England,  therefore,  most  h»9 
a  continental  ally,  who  shall  have  the  same  interest  as  herself  in  hindaring 
Rnssia  from  aoquiring  a  decisive  and  irre^stible  preponderance.  'Qu 
Queen's  jonrney  and  her  interview  with  the  German  Emperor,  followed  by 
her  private  interview  with  the  President  of  tbe  French  Bepnhlic,  are  ilt 
interpreted  as  signs  of  En^h  preparations  for  a  decisive  attitnde  in  fftce 
of  Bassia.  In  England  we  know  exactly  how  maoh  importance  to  atUeh 
to  the  Queen's  movements,  bat  it  is  instructive  to  see  how  in  Genouy 
the  wish  is  ^ther  to  the  thought. 

At  Vienna  Count  Andrassy  lies  on  no  bed  of  roses.  The  diiterances 
between  Trans-  and  Cis-Leithaniaare  not  yet  arranged,  and  the  Eangaiians, 
who  are  not  very  reasonable  in  their  exigencies,  have  even  threatened  to 
break  up  the  Customs  arrangement.  All  will  be  smoothed  over,  but  it  were 
better  that  it  were  done.  The  Ertel  affair  was  vexations.  Our  readers  will 
remember  that  Baron  Ertel  sold  tbe  secrete  of  tbe  Austrian  war  office  to 
the  military  attach^  of  the  Bussian  embassy.  When  this  was  discovered, 
M.  Novikoff  wished  to  quit  Vienna.  Governments,  we  may  suppose,  always 
expect  to  be  betrayed  by  somebody,  bnt  when  they  seize  the  culprit,  il  is 
rather  unpleasant  for  everybody.  Austria  naturally  asks  what  so  mightf 
interest  Russia  has  in  knowing  her  military  secrets.  M.  Novikoff  iriU 
answer  that  Rnssia  lovoa  to  "  study  ;  "  that  studying  Easfagar,  Pamir,  tbe 
Attrek,  which  are  so  far  from  home,  it  is  very  natural  that  she  should  like 
to  be  well  informed  as  to  what  is  going  on  at  her  very  door  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube.  Tbe  affair  is  not,  in  truth,  very  extraordinary;  still  it 
causes  a  certain  coolness.  Baron  Ertel  has  been  condemned,  bnt  IL 
Novikoff  remaina  at  Vienna. 

The  Russian  and  Austrian  papers  carry  on  a  war  with  one  another  tbit 
is  inopportune  and  to  be  regretted.  The  Riaski  Mir,  notwithstanduig  tbe 
rebukes  of  the  Journal  de  St.  Petersbottrg,  mamtains  its  charges  against 
General  Rodich,  who  must,  it  says,  have  spoken  ill  of  Russia  in  preEen«e 
of  the  insurgent  chiefs.  Tbe  Neve  Freie  Pretie  accuses  Russia  of  duplicity. 
It  cites  the  mission  of  M.  Wesselitzky,  who  under  the  pretext  of  distributing 
snocour  to  the  Herz^ovinians  encour^ed  tfaem  not  to  lay  down  thor 
arms — which,  it  seems,  is  far  from  being  true.  The  fact  is  that  there  ii 
in  Bnssia  a  double  current,  which  comes  to  light  in  the  Russian  newspijwf 
and  in  its  foreign  policy.  The  Slavophils  desire  the  instant  dismembemunl 
of  Turkey.     All  their  hopes  and  aspirations  are  with  the  inanrgenta.    ^ 
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govenunent,  OS  tlie  other  hand,  wbfle  it  cannot  abandon  the  Blav  cause,  and 
at  heart  must  look  npon  that  cause  as  identical  with  its  own,  still  seea 
oleaily  that  it  coold  not  profit  by  existing  circomstances  to  establiBh  a 
footing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  without  provoking  a  coalition 
between  Austria,  Germany,  and  England. 

In  fine,  in  proportion  as  the  Eastern  struggle  is  prolonged  and  extended, 
the  latent  discord  between  Aastna  and  Knssia  must  become  more  sharply 
accentuated.  We  may  admit  that  the  two  cabinets,  even  that  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, are  sincere  in  desiring  peace ;  nor  does  it  seem  at  alt  tme  that  it  is  the 
Bussians  who  prepared  and  are  supporting  the  insurrection.  But  the  accord, 
which  may  be  complete  enough  so  long  as  nothing  beyond  a  desire  for 
peace  is  in  question,  would  instantly  come  to  an  end  if  a  oeoessity  for 
action  should  arise.  The  HuagariaDs  cannot  view  with  complacency  the 
establishment  of  a  Slav  confederation.  The  Russians,  on  the  contrary, 
coold  not  sofier  Austria  to  put  down  the  insurrection,  and  thrust  back  the 
pacified  provinces  under  the  Ottoman  yoke.  Two  lines  of  policy  seem 
open.  Either  the  Powers  may  agree  to  leave  Slavs  and  Turks  to  dispute 
for  preponderance  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  even  were  the  war  to  go  on  for 
years,  and  become  more  extensive  by  the  armed  intervention  of  Servia  and 
Montenegro.  This  solution  would  be  the  best,  because  it  would  pnt  an 
end  to  all  danger  of  serions  complioatians  between  the  two  neighbouring 
empires,  and  would  leave  the  conrse  of  events  to  the  action  of  natural 
fmves.  This  is  the  solution  that  England,  France,  and  all  the  friends  of 
peace  onght  to  prefer.  The  other  solution  is  an  agreement  among  the 
Powers  to  induce  Austria  to  take  the  part  of  policeman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Save,  and  to  restore  order  by  a  corp»  d'armSe.  This  is 
the  solution  that  is  at  present  patronised  by  the  German  newspapers. 
But  what  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  1  How  long  is  the  occnpation  of 
the  Turkish  provinces  to  last  7  What  will  be  done  with  them?  If  they 
are  given  back  to  the  Ottomans,  the  persecution  against  the  Christians 
will  be  more  violent  than  ever.  Would  Bnssia  allow  them  to  be  united 
to  Hungary  ?  Would  Hungary  accept  them  ?  If  Austria  were  once 
engaged,  would  they  not  begin  to  cavil  as  to  her  means  of  execution,  and 
then  would  she  not  be  found  to  have  fallen  into  a  trap  ?  Then  there  is  the 
costly  burden  on  Austria's  exhausted  exchequer, — for  which  there  is 
nobody  to  reimburse  her.  On  the  hypothesis  of  Anstrian  intervention,  the 
best  plan  wonid  be  to  join  Bosnia  and  Hezegovina  to  Uontenegro,  giving  at 
the  same  time  to  the  new  state  a  seaport. 

One  would  be  carious  to  know  what  is  thought  of  all  this  by  that  powerful 
personage,  who  never  sleeps,  who  with  a  million  and  half  of  soldiers  under 
his  band  works  at  the  reconstruction  of  the  map  of  Europe,  a  task  as  yet 
by  no  means  completed.  He  sorely  desires  peace,  he  says,  and,  to  maintain 
that,  he  devotes  himself  to  the  rather  thankless  work  of  stopping  all  the 
cracks  in  the  fabric  of  the  triple  alliance.  A  curious  thing — his  joumnl,  the 
Cmreapondanee  de  Berlin,  which  finds  room  to  tell  how  at  an  election  to 
the  Institute  a  Pmasian  Herr  Borchaert  succeeded  against  a  Frenchman 
H.  Catalan,  has  not  a  sylhible  upon  Eastern  a&irs.  The  Rnltnrkampf 
having  somewhat  lulled,  it  is  entirely  wrapped  up  in  the  concentraUon  of 
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the  railways  iQ  the  hands  of  the  Empire.  It  is  always  from  Berlin  that 
alarming  news  come,  aa  well  as  all  the  intelligence  that  b  favonrable  to  the 
Insurgents.  The  interest  of  Prussia  is  that  Anstria  should  engage  herself 
as  deeply  as  possible  in  the  afairs  of  the  Eaat,  for  then  she  wonhl  have 
the  greater  need  for  leaning  upon  Germany.  All  the  world  knows  Prince 
Bismarck's  theory,  placing  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Austrian  Empire  at 
Pesth. 

At  the  very  moment  when  last  month  we  were  congratolating  the 
Minghetti  Ministry  on  having  presented  to  the  Chamber  a  badget]  with 
the  merit  of  balancing,  it  succumbed  under  the  hostile  vote  of  two  parim- 
mentary  groups  which  had  coalesced.  The  Left  and  the  section  led  by 
Perozzi  joined  in  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence  for  entirely  different 
reasons.  The  Left  blaming  the  Ministry  for  their  harshness  towards  the 
taxpayers,  and  their  gentleness  and  toleratinn  in  face  of  clericalism,  found 
additional  grievances  in  their  spending  too  mnch  on  the  one  hand,  and  not 
having  a  sufficiently  strong  army  on  the  other.  On  reaching  power,  the 
Left  follow  in  many  points  the  policy  of  their  predecessors,  and  declare 
their  intention  of  respecting  measures  which  only  the  other  day  they 
attacked  with  such  extreme  vivacity — for  instance  the  Law  of  the 
Guarantees  accorded  to  the  Pope.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  The  point 
of  view  changes  with  the  benches  on  which  members  happen  to  sit. 
Besides,  the  Depr^tis  cabinet  acts  wisely  in  not  breaking  abruptly  with  the 
policy  of  the  Minghetti  cabinet;  it  had  managed  the  pnblic  business 
perfectly.  The  Peruzzi  group  declared  war  against  the  late  government 
in  the  name  of  an  economic  principle.  There  exist  in  Italy,  as  in  Ger- 
many, two  economic  schools ;  ManckesHrthitm,  as  the  Germans  say,  whose 
watchword  is  absolute  lauier-faire  and  non-intervention,  and  the  school 
of  the  Eatheder  Socialisten,  who  hold  that  the  State  should  intervene 
to  introduce  a  wider  reign  of  justice  into  the  relations  of  the  different 
classes,  and  to  hasten  the  march  of  civilisation.  An  economist  of  great  talent, 
Luzzatti,  belonging  to  the  latter  school,  had  been  charged  with  the  nego- 
tiations for  renewing  treaties  of  commerce.  Althongh  be  defended  faunself 
eagerly  and  sometimes  very  eloquently  against  the  charge  of  being  inclined 
to  return  to  protection,  still  he  inspired  misgiving  in  economists  of  the 
orthodox  stamp.  Minghetti,  the  author  of  a  very  fine  work  on  the 
relations  between  ethics  and  political  economy,  was  also  vehemently 
suspected  of  being  tmnted  by  the  poison  of  Eatheder- Socialismus.  Under 
the  infiaence  of  these  ideas,  and  also,  it  must  be  allowed,  on  account  of 
certain  political  and  financial  necessities,  he  had,  as  we  know,  formed  the 
design  of  concentrating  in  the  hands  of  the  State  the  whole  network  of  the 
railways  of  the  Peninsula.  Signer  Pemzzi  piques  himself  on  an  economic 
artbodosy  that  is  tree  from  the  smallest  speck  of  heresy.  He  is  president 
of  the  Adam  Smith  society ;  it  has  undertaken  for  its  mission  to  defend  the 
ideas  of  Maneheitertkum  which  are  shielded,  often  very  unjustifiably,  under 
the  name  of  the  great  Scotch  economist.  Peruzzi,  once  the  friend  and 
colleague  of  Oavonr,  is  one  of  the  most  capable  administrators  and  one  of  the 
most  charming  intelligenees  in  Italy.     The  embellishments  which  his  native 
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city  of  Florence  owes  to  him  as  its  Syndic,  attest  what  could  be  done  by  the 
finaDcial  capacity  and  the  artistic  taste  which  descended  to  him  by  iaberitance. 
The  project  for  parcbasing  the  railways  alarmed  bim  in  bis  double  quality 
of  rigorous  economist  and  prudent  administrator.  Not witbs landing  the 
bonds  of  friendship  and  political  sympathy  connecting  bim  with  most 
of  the  members  of  the  former  ministry,  he  tbonght  it  bis  duty  to  help  in 
their  overthrow,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  Italy  from  embarking  in 
that  grave  and  delicate  enterprise.  It  ia  to  be  regretted  that  Pemzzi  did  not 
join  the  Depretis  cabinet ;  it  would  have  enabled  him  to  live  by  his  own 
strength  ;  as  it  ia,  he  can  only  maintain  his  position  by  the  forbearance  of 
tbe  Tuscan  group.     For  tho  Left  has  not  a  m^ority  in  the  parliament. 

The  recent  ministerial  crisis  in  Italy  shows  at  once  one  of  the  weaknesses 
and  one  of  the  strong  poinia  of  politics  in  that  country.  The  troublesome 
side  is  the  eEtreme  instability  of  tbe  majorities,  and  the  incessant  change  of 
ministry.  The  average  life  of  a  cabinet  is  from  one  to  two  years.  Like 
over -clever  children,  they  all  die  young.  Every  deputy  of  self-respect  is  com- 
mendatore  and  ex-minister.  Every  member  of  the  Chamber  either  has  had, 
or  is  sure  to  have,  a  portfolio.  With  so  many  generals,  it  is  difficult  to 
produce  a  disciplined  army.  These  perpetual  changes  in  the  penonnel  of 
governments  place  obstacles  in  tbe  way  of  any  reform  that  requires  a 
number  of  years  and  a  spirit  of  continuous  energy  for  its  execution.  How 
ia  the  army  to  be  reorganized,  or  instruction,  or  the  finances,  when  every 
two  years  there  comes  a  new  minister,  bringing  new  plans,  and  proceeding 
to  undo  all  that  bis  predecessor  has  just  done  ?  This  is  obviously  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  parliamentary  system  with  a  ministry  named  by  tbe  majority. 
And  such  a  drawback  makes  itself  felt  with  all  its  weight  in  a  country  where 
majorities  are  so  unstable  as  they  are  in  Italy.  A  ministry  chosen  outside 
of  parliament  as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States,  or  upheld  by  the  royal 
will  as  in  Prussia,  is  the  only  agency  for  conducting  with  perfect  success 
the  reorganization  of  any  of  the  great  services  of  the  State. 

In  Italy  tbe  ministries  are  more  ephemeral  and  tbe  majorities  more 
unstable  than  in  other  countries  that  have  representative  government, 
because  there  are  no  cleariy  defined  and  perfectly  distinct  parties.  Oporut 
hrtfesei  esge,  says  a  father  of  the  church.  In  order  that  the  parliamentary 
system  should  work  well,  there  mast  be  definite  parties,  so  that  a  deputy  can- 
not without  being  guilty  of  treason  pass  from  one  camp  to  tbe  other  or  desert 
his  leaders.  The  leaders  have  thus  a  disciplined  and  obedient  force  at  their 
disposal.  They  are  able  to  stay  in  power,  at  least  in  ordinary  times,  until 
new  elections  have  turned  their  majority.  In  Italy,  though  there  are  not 
great  parties  confronting  one  another,  there  is  a  great  number  of  shades  and 
colours.  The  clerical  question  is  the  only  issue  on  which  two  opposed 
parties  could  meet.  Now  clericalism  is  strong  enough  in  the  conntry 
districts  and  even  in  some  towns,  but  it  has  hardly  any  representatives  in 
the  Chambers.  The  ministry  is  therefore  never  sure  of  its  majority.  It  has 
to  count,  first  with  the  exigencies  of  the  principal  towns,  Bome,  Florenae, 
Naples,  Turin,  Genoa,  Venice,  Milan  :  then  with  district  '  particulaiismus,' 
represented  by  tbe  Piedmontese,  Tuscan,  Neapolitan  or  Sicilian  groups ; 
with  tbe  different  economic  schools ;  with  the  partisans  of  France  and  those 
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of  Germany  :  in  a  word  with  an  infinitade  of  politick  molecnleB,  that  con- 
stitute ft  Hhifting  Band  oa  which  nothing  stable  can  rest.  Every  majority  is 
a  coalition  majority  that  falls  to  pieces  as  qnickly  as  it  is  fonned:  that  is 
the  caase  why  Italian  miniBtries  break  up,  often  immediately  aft«r  the 
elections  have  given  them  a  considerable  m^ority.  It  is  not  doe,  as  in 
England,  to  tacks  in  opinion  among  the  eonstitaencies,  bat  to  soma  change 
in  the  grouping  of  the  parliamentary  nuarua. 

On  the  other  hand  the  advent  of  the  Left  to  power  proves  that  the 
Italiane  are  above  narrow  prejudlcee,  imaginary  terrors,  and  overwhelming 
sectarian  paBsions.  Among  the  members  of  the  new  ministry  are  man  who 
conspired  vrith  Mazzini,  men  who  have  been  exiled,  men  who  have  bees 
condemned  to  death.  No  matter ;  the  king  does  not  fiinob.  '  Let  them 
come  along,'  he  cries  in  hb  patois  of  the  Piedmontese  monntuns.  Neither 
the  country,  nor  parliament,  are  alarmed  at  being  governed  by  these  fiunons 
drinkers  of  blood,  who  once  swore  the  extermination  of  priests  and  kings. 
Even  the  Bourse  has  not  winced  at  their  accession.  These  fanatical  repub- 
licans give  out  that  they  will  study  the  reform  of  certain  imposts,  but  mean- 
while they  follow  the  vrise  steps  of  their  predecessors  with  peilect  discretioa. 
Then  it  is  discovered  that  they  are,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  men  of 
capacity,  of  good  sense,  and  some  of  them  even  of  distinction.  This 
proves  that  in  every  group  you  may  count  upon  a  capable  staff.  Indeed,  in 
point  of  political  capacity,  there  may  be  even  a  superabundance.  However 
this  may  be,  the  friends  of  peace  ought  to  be  satisfied  at  seeing  the  port- 
folio of  jnstice  entmsted  to  Signor  Mancini,  the  eloquent  president  of  the 
Jtutitute  of  International  Law,  the  eminent  professor  who  defended  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment,  and  persuaded  the  Italian  pariiament  to 
pass  a  resolntion  in  favour  of  international  arbitration. 

France  continues  to  enjoy  untold  prosperity,  and  it  is  a  prosperity  that 
she  has  richly  earned  by  her  prndenoe  and  wisdom.  Paris  is  full  of  foreign 
gold  ;  the  revenue  continues  to  increase  ;  the  Bank  has  in  its  coffers  nearly 
two  millions  of  bullion.  To  confirm  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  the  peacefolness 
of  her  intentions,  the  ministry  has  conoeived  the  clever  and  telling  idea  of 
a  Universal  Exhibition  in  Paris  a  conple  of  years  hence.  This  must  have 
given  pleasure  in  Betlin,  where  they  vow  they  never  dreamt  of  the  dark 
projects  that  were  so  unkindly  imputed  to  them  twelve  months  ago.  A 
state  which  invites  other  nadons, — even  that  whioh  triumphed  over  it  and 
dismembered  it, — to  take  a  part  in  the  festival  and  emulation  of  industry, 
can  scarcely  be  thinking  of  war.  It  becomes  as  it  were  a  sort  of  neutral 
ground — a  Holy  Land  vowed  to  civilisation.  This  is  a  fit  and  noble  design, 
which  all  nations  ought  to  applaud  and  support. 

The  complementary  elections  are  still  favourable  to  the  Republicans, 
and  what  gives  the  measure  of  the  change  cf  feeling  whioh  has  been  pro- 
dnced  in  favour  of  the  Republic,  is  the  nomination  of  M.  Gambetta  as 
President  of  the  Commission  of  Finance.  His  previous  studies  may  not 
seem  to  mark  him  out  for  this  high  function.  But  it  is  a  qnestion,  we 
are  told,  of  settling  the  large  sums  that  are  necessary  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Army,  and  in  this  patriotic  task  the  President  of  the  Republic,  M. 
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ThieiB,  and  M.  Gambetta  are  all  three  of  one  mind.  Is  it  not  sluunefnl  for  our 
epocli  that  at  a  moment  when  all  the  n&tions  in  Europe  have  the  most. 
evident  interest  in  preserving  peace,  we  ahoold  still  be  asking  with  eager 
anxiety.  Shall  we  have  war  ?  Count  Andrassy,  more  likely  than  anyone 
else  to  know  the  problem,  anawen  for  peace  for  a  year.  As  for  the  year 
after  he  wonld  rather  not  promise.  No  donbt  causes  of  conflict  abound, 
bnt  whence  is  the  signal  for  the  etraggle  to  come  ?  Russia  is  not  ready ; 
Franoe  is  not  ready  ;  Anstria  never  vrilt  be  ready ;  Germany,  which  is 
always  ready,  cannot  fight  without  ao  ally.  Twelve  months  of  truce, 
broken  by  perpetual  alarms — this  then  is  all  that  our  rulers  can  promise 
us.     It  is  little. 

At  home  the  genial  and  confident  species  of  Liberal  politicians  who  trust 
to  recover  power  by  the  blunders  of  their  opponents,  and  not  by  any  states- 
manship of  their  own,  are  reviving.  They  have  no  measures,  no  policy, 
nothing  positive,  and  nothing  constructive,  no  ideas  of  improvements,  no 
reforming  inventions.  Bnt  they  think  they  discern  reasons  for  hoping  that 
the  most  stapid,  selfish,  and  irrationally  capricious  of  the  boroagb  constitu- 
encies which  went  over  to  the  Conservative  party  last  time,  are  making 
ready  to  go  over  to  the  Liberal  parly  next  lime.  We  can  have  no  particnlar 
objection  to  these  ingenions  forecasts.  They  are  a  natural  occupation  for  clever 
egotists  in  a  system  of  party  government.  "  I  daresay,"  Daniel  Deronda 
tells  Sir  Hngo,  "  many  better  fellows  than  I,  don't  mind  getting  on  to  a 
platform  to  praise  themselves,  and  giving  their  word  of  honour  for  a  party." 
Bat  one  oannot  help  reflecting  how  many  improvements  in  government  would 
be  secured  if  these  clever  men  conld  be  induced  to  devote  one  half  of  the 
Intense  and  alert  interest  which  is  constantly  olive  in  them  as  to  elections  and 
seats,  to  what  are  the  ends  and  aims  of  all  this  political  machinery.  Perhaps 
the  time  will  come  when  mere  party  talk,  without  the  slightest  reference 
express  or  implied  to  the  goals  and  reasons  of  party,  will  seem  as  disgusting 
and  ignoble  as  decent  men  now  think  the  &vourite  subject  of  the  great  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  It  is  certainly  true  that  people  are  disappointed  with  the 
performance  of  the  government  which  they  placed  in  power.  Wo  are  not 
thinking  of  their  one  or  two  blanders,  nor  of  their  one  or  two  jobs.  Their 
predecessors  made  as  many  blunders  of  the  same  sort,  and  even  in  the 
way  of  jobs  were  not  by  any  means  wholly  without  guile.  These  things 
are  nnfortanately  incident  to  ministries  of  every  kind.  The  failure  of  the 
Conservatives  is  not  merely  saperficial.  They  have  shown  a  want  of 
character,  of  marked  colour,  of  real  quality.  Mr.  Cross  deserves  credit  for 
two  good  measures,  and  the  purchase  of  the  Canal  shares  may  prove  to  be 
less  of  a  gratuitous  blunder  than  at  first  it  seemed  to  men  of  cool  heads. 
But  there  has  been  no  other  evidence  of  capacity,  or  of  tone  and  character. 
Nobody  feels  the  kind  of  confidence  in  these  men  which  was  felt  in  the 
Conservative  administration  of  Lord  Palmerston.  They  have  no  cachet, 
except  that  of  mediocrity;  and  their  mediocrity  is  not  solid  and  organic, 
for  even  that  would  be  a  cachet  of  a  kind.  Their  mediocrity  is  disintegrated 
by  the  master  of  the  puppets.  Their  reffimf  is  one  of  square-toed  hnmdmm, 
disguised  by  blazes  of  indbcretion. 
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It  may  be  said  that  the  country  is  taking  no  harm.  If  this  means  that 
ihe  ministers  are  inflicting  no  serious  positive  Injury  on  tho  country,  it  may 
be  true,  though  in  the  face  of  increased  expenditure  even  this  is  donbtful. 
But  there  is  such  a  tbing  as  negative  damage.  We  know  how  many  poli- 
tical advantages  of  various  kinds  we  possess,  bat  we  do  not  know  and 
cannot  attempt  to  measure  of  how  many  more  we  are  deprived  by  the  want 
of  initiative,  purpose,  and  foresight,  not  only  among  the  Conaervative 
ministers,  but  among  the  Liberal  aspirants  to  their  places.  An  eminent 
pablicist  once  said  that  when  he  first  came  to  London  and  saw  the  leadii^ 
politicians  of  the  day,  be  was  startled  to  find  that  not  one  of  them — save, 
perhaps.  Sir  George  Lewis — was  looking  at  all  ahead  of  the  hour,  or  ever 
dreamed  of  independently  using  his  mind  on  economic  and  political  pro- 
blems. Nor  can  we  wonder  very  mnch  at  this,  if  we  reflect  on  the  incei- 
Bant  calls  made  upon  the  time  of  men  in  public  life  ;  though  it  is  impossible 
to  forget  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  whom  we  owe  so  many  important  fiscal 
improvements,  has  been  one  of  the  busiest  ministers  that  over  lived.  What- 
ever the  excuse  may  be  worth,  the  unwelcome  bet  remains  that  the  Con- 
servatives,  on  coming  into  power  after  years  of  opposition  and  leisure,  are 
found  not  to  have  a  single  political  improvement  of  even  the  third  or  fiilh 
nu^itnde,  to  ofl'er  as  their  contribution  to  the  history  of  legislation.  It  is 
true  that  the  Budget  of  this  month  extends  the  range  of  «iemptions  under 
the  Income  Tax.  Incomes  under  £160  are  to  pay  nothing,  and  incomes 
between  £160  and  £400  are  to  paynothing  on £120  of  their  amount.  That 
this  extension  is  a  measure  of  considerable  significance  cannot  be  denied, 
though  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  wisdom.  Mr.  Glad- 
atone  has  denounced  it  as  socialistic  in  its  tendency.  Others  regard  it  as 
widening  the  already  perilous  divorce  between  the  power  of  voting  a  policy, 
And  the  responsibility  of  paying  for  it.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  to  be  a  fair  set-off  in  favour  of  the  humbler  section  of  the 
middle  class,  against  the  exemptions  of  the  artisans,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  light  succession  duty  of  the  rich  on  the  other.  As  for  its  being 
socialistic,  the  term  is  an  arbitrary  one,  and  if  we  may  offer  a  still  more 
radical  objection  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  remark,  is  it  worth  while  to  strain  at 
the  socialism  of  a  graduated  income-tax,  while  we  swallow  the  very  camel 
of  socialism  in  the  shape  of  a  poor-rate,  which  is  practically  nothing  less 
than  a  rate  in  aid  of  wages  ?  We  ore  not  discussing  the  justice  or  expedi- 
ency of  legislative  relief  of  the  poor ;  we  are  only  pointing  out 
that  if  the  humbler  middle  class  make  heavy  sacrifices  to  the  socialistic 
spirit  whan  they  pay  poor-rat«s,  they  have  a  claim  to  receive  such  advan- 
tages as  may  be  possible  from  the  socialistic  spirit  somewhere  else. 
Certainly  the  extension  <^  the  exemptions  is  not  a  Conservative  measuro  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  and  as  certainly — to  return  to  our  point — it  is  no  novel 
contribution  to  the  principles  or  practice  of  government.  Men  who  in  opposi- 
tion gave  up  their  whole  minds  to  the  aspirations,  devices,  and  calculations 
of  party  strategy,  are  not  likely  to  show  fertility  of  lesoorce  or  originality 
of  conception  when  they  succeed  to  office.  They  can  go  on  in  the  easy 
grooves  of  routine ;  they  can  raise  the  income-tax  from  twopence  to  three- 
pence in  the  pound,  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  and  personal  risk  of 
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initiating  a  eeheme  for  an  army,  at  once  rational,  effective,  and  economical. 
Bat  they  naaaot,  for  example,  deal  with  that  scandal  of  onr  finattce,  the 
confoaed  and  nnintelligent  syBtein  of  local  taxation.  This  may  aeem  a 
very  dall  anbject  to  rising  young  politicians  in  search  of  a  telling  cry,  yet 
if  they  remembered  Burke's  saying  that  the  State  is  finance  and  finance  ia 
the  State,  for  on  finance  depends  all  reformation  and  improvement,  tbey 
might  see  a  field  for  many  a  laurel  in  what  looks  the  most  unattractive 
region  in  politics.  Why  should  the  Conservatives  not  have  prepared  to 
deal  with  this  ?  Because  oar  party  system  produces  for  one  statesman,  a 
thousand  perfunctory  waiters  on  parliamentary  providence.  And  the  worst 
of  this,  as  we  are  so  often  saying,  is  not  merely  the  waste  which  it 
caases  of  possible  improvements  in  government,  but  the  extent  to  which  it 
nourishes  the  miechievoDS  and  sapping  spirit  of  political  scepticism  outside 
of  parliament. 

The  defeat  (April  26)  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  Bill  for  conferring  the  franchise  on 
unmarried  women  with  property  was  more  marked  than  last  year.  It  was 
rejected  by  239  against  152:  last  vcsir  the  same  number  voted  in  its  favour, 
but  only  187  voted  against  it.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  merits  of 
the  Bill,  the  tone  of  mostof  those  who  oppose  it  is  certainly  lower,  more  trivial, 
and  more  gross  than  marks  any  olber  parliamentary  subject.  Mr.  Bright's 
speech  against  a  proposal  for  -which  he  had  once  voted,  was  open  to  none  of 
the  censure  that  is  due  to  such  speeches  as  Mr.  Leatham's  and  Mr.  Smollett's, 
It  was  serious  and  dignified,  and  expressed  the  temper  of  conservatism  and 
suspicion  about  social  improvement,  in  away  that  naturally  toldveryweightily 
in  a  chamber  that  was  chosen  to  keep  the  world  exactly  where  it  is. 

In  the  division  (April  5)  on  Mr.  Dixon's  Bill,  involving  the  establishment 
of  school  boards  all  over  the  country,  tlie  minority  (160  against  281)  wa» 
almost  identical  with  that  of  last  year.  The  bulk  of  the  iiberal  party,  with 
Lord  Hortington  at  their  head,  supported  the  measure.  The  hostile 
majority  was  larger  than  in  last  year's  division  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
in  view  of  Lord  Sandon's  coming  proposals,  the  party  wbi|>  was  more 
vigilant.  It  is  admitted  os  one  side  as  on  the  other,  that  compulsion  has 
wrought  wonders.  Non-attendance  and  irregnlarity  are  no  donbt,  as  Sir 
J.  Eay-Shnttle worth  says  in  another  page,  the  mtaa  causes  of  the  deeply 
unsatisfactory  results  of  our  efibrts  to  instruct  the  people.  But  in 
some  of  the  largest  towns  in  England  It  has  been  proved  that  these 
difficulties  can  be  reached  by  compulsion.  In  Sheffield  and  Birming- 
ham, for  example,  the  average  attendance  has  been  raised  more  than  100 
per  cent,  since  the  formation  of  the  School  Boards.  If  compulsion  is  to 
be  made  universal,  it  can  only  be  entrusted  to  a  representative  authority. 
The  magistrates  are  not  to  be  dreamed  of  as  the  depositories  of  this  power. 
The  government  mspectors  are  equally  open  to  the  same  kind  of  objec- 
tions. By  all  means  avoid  the  creation  of  new  local  authorities  if  possible. 
But  in  the  country  districts  what  fit  and  proper  authority  exists  ?  To 
make  the  Board  of  Guardians  an  educational  instrument  wotild  be  to 
surround  edacation  itself  with  a  host  of  odious  associations.  It  may  be 
possible  to  utilise  for  our  present  purpose  Local  Boards,  Boards  of  Com- 
miBsioners,  and  rural  and  urban  sanitary  authorities.    And  the  greater  the 
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rMponsibilities  of  theea  kad  all  saoh  bodies,  the  better.  If  parlkment  is 
relocUnt  to  entmst  oompolsion  to  them,  and  where  no  bodies  of  the  kind 
already  exist,  then  a  School  Board  is  the  only  practicable  agency. 

The  hypooritjoal  solicitnde  of  the  sectarian  party  for  the  pocket  of  the 
ratepayer  is  moonshioe.  The  cost  of  a  School  Board  depends  entirely 
on  the  vf6rk  it  has  to  do.  If  it  is  reqnired  to  buy  land,  to  bnild 
schools,  and  so  forth,  the  money  mast  be  fonnd;  if  it  is  not  fottnd, 
the  children  will  go  nnedncated,  and  this  is  the  most  wasteful  and  costly 
Inxnry  in  which  the  well-to-do  part  of  any  nation  can  indulge  themselves. 
Where  a  Board  has  not  to  do  heavy  work  in  land  and  bricks  and  mortar, 
— where,  that  is  to  say,  the  accommodation  is  anfficient, — then  the  cost  of 
putting  compulsion  into  force  is  very  trifling.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  a 
powerfnl  party  lending  itself  to  the  clamonr  abont  ooet.  Snch  clamonr 
really  has  its  source  not  in  the  amonnt  of  school  rate,  bnt  in  the  irrationa! 
-way  in  irhich  it  is  levied.  The  smallest  addition  to  local  rates  is  severely 
felt  in  England,  beeanse  in  England  local  rates  are  raised  as  they  are  in  no 
other  country  in  the  world.  A  man  with  an  income  of  fifty  thonsand 
ponnds  may  live  in  a  boose  with  a  rental  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
He  pays  local  rates  only  upon  that.  A  shopkeeper  finds  it  neeessary  to 
oconpy  premises  of  the  same  rateable  value,  in  order  to  make  an  income 
of  a  thonsand  a  year.  He  thns  pays  fifty  times  as  much  in  rates  as  his 
wealthier  neighbour.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  shopkeeping  clase  grumble 
at  any  addition  to  a  kind  of  taxation  that  already  presses  so  heavily  upon 
them? 

One  of  the  most  eagerly  discussed  events  of  the  month  has  been  the 
publication  of  the  Report  of  Ur.  Oave's  mission  to  Egypt.  Patting 
aside  all  question  of  the  reliability  of  the  fignrea  famished  to  BIr.  Cave, 
and  the  practical  possibility  of  the  entire  reform  of  Egyptian  manage- 
ment upon  which  his  calculations  depend,  it  seems  worth  while  to  consider 
whether,  taking  Mr.  Cave's  own  fignres,  he  is  really  in  any  degree  justified 
in  the  conolnsion  to  which  be  eomss,  and  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  a  vague  way  seemed  to  adopt,  vU.  "  that  the  resources  of 
Egypt  are  snfiioient,  if  properly  managed,  to  meet  her  liabilities."  We 
may  put  aside  also  the  obvious  criticism  that  Mr.  Cave  supposes  a 
conversion  of  the  floating  debt  on  terms  which  it  is  evident  that  the  bond- 
holders will  not  willingly  accept,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  a  heavy  loss  to  them, 
and  that  the  forcible  conversion  of  the  floatmg  bonds,  or  even  the  post- 
ponement which  has  already  taken  place,  is  just  as  clearly  a  failore  to  meet 
engagements  as  the  most  complete  repudiation.  Wo  will  suppose  Mr. 
Cave's  conversion  to  be  effected,  and  then  sea  whether  his  calculations  are 
financially  reasonable. 

The  figures  of  income  and  expenditure  famlBbed  to  Mr.  Cave  ore  sub- 
stantially identical  with  those  published  some  months  before.  In  a  recent 
article  on  Egypt  in  this  Review  Sir  Qeorge  Campbell  expressed  the  belief, 
with  reference  to  those  figures,  that  if  the  "  Mokabilah  "  wore  really,  as  had 
been  stated,  a  capitalisation  of  the  land  revenue,  the  figured  statement  was 
on  the  face  of  it  a  confession  of  utter  insolvency.     Does  Mr.  Cave's  explana- 
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tion  in  any  way  shake  this  conclaBion  ?  He  pnts  the  present  balance- 
sheet  in  a  slightly  different  form  from  that  before  published,  inasmnch  as 
be  brings  out  a  snrplas  exclnding  the  floating  debt,  and  adds  to  the  enrplns 
£gure  thig  note : — "  which  will  serve  for  paying  the  interest  of  the  f  oatmg 
debt ;  "  in  other  words,  the  figures  given  make  income  and  normal  expendi- 
ture just  to  balance.  We  say  normal,  for  Mr.  Cave  makes  clear  that  this 
statement  excludes  the  extraordinary  expenditure  for  the  Abyssinian  war, 
&c.,  for  which  he  elsewhere  makes  a  special  provision  of  £1,000,000.  In 
fact  he  assigns  for  the  whole  military  and  marine  charges  scarcely  £900,000, 
a  sam  manifestly  insufficient  for  the  establishments  and  expeditions  now 
maintained. 

However,  as  IVtr.  Cave  pats  it,  he  makes  "  the  present  revenue  of 
Egypt "  to  be  £10,689,070,  and  the  normal  expenditure  about  the  some. 
He  confesses  that  by  1866  the  "  revenue  "  will  be  largely  diminished,  bat 
be  propounda  a  plan  to'meet  the  loss. 

Now  first,  it  seems  wholly  unjustifiable  to  speak  of  the  £10,689,070 
as  present  revenue.  So  iar  from  meeting  the  suggestions  that  the 
Mokabilah  is  not  revenue  but  capital,  Ur.  Cave  explains  that  part  of 
the  subject  in  a  way  to  show  it  to  ba  much  worse  than  had  been  previously 
supposed.  He  shows  that  the  arrangement  is,  that  the  Khedive  has 
solemnly  pledged  himself,  in  consideration  of  the  present  payment  of  the 
MokabUah,  to  remit  an  annnal  land  revenue  not  of  half  (as  previously 
stated),  but  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  Uokabilab,  or  rather  of  the  whole 
amount  received,  plus  eight  and  one-third  per  cent,  allowed  by  way  of 
discount.     According  to  his  own  figures  there  will  thus  be  a — 

Total  lou  in  18S6  of  Mo^bilah  payments  completed     .  .    £1,631,118 

Reduction  of  Und  revenue  in  consideration  of  the  Hobabilah  from 

£4,30fi,131  to  £2,634,324 £1,671,307 


Total  losB  of  revnue    .  .     £3,202, 42J 

Surely  it  is  totally  nnreasonable  to  treat  as  present  revenue  an  income  of 
which  npwards  of  three  millions  sterUng  are  avowedly  not  revenue  but  an 
expenditure  of  capital  What  would  be  thought  of  an  Indian  balance- 
sheet  drawn  up  on  these  principles  ?  Clearly,  at  present  at  least,  there  is 
an  enormous  deficit  in  Egyptian  finance,  even  when  the  expeditions  beyond 
the  frontier  are  excluded. 

There  is  a  very  ourious  statement  about  this  Mokabilah  in  the  covering 
letter  with  which  the  report  was  sent — n'c,  that  at  the  last  moment  the 
Khedive  naively  infonned  the  Commission  that  he  bad  discovered  a  serions 
error  in  his  calculations,  and  that  the  land  tax  would  be  more  seriously 
diminished  than  he  had  anticipated,  so  that  in  18B6  he  would  lose 
£2,500,000.  This  cannot  include  the  Mokabilah  itself,  for,  as  already 
shown,  the  original  calculation  involves  a  much  greater  loss,  and  although 
the  letter  says  that  the  £2,S0O,0OO  bas  been  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
tables  accompanying  the  report,  this  figure  cannot  be  traced  there.  Leaving 
aside,  however,  any  further  diminution  which  the  Khedive's  new-bom 
candour  may  bring  to  light,  it  is  enough  for  the  present  to  repeat  that 
Mr.  Cave's  calculations   show  that,   of  the    present    so-called    revenue. 
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£it,202,425  is  not  revenae,  but  h  temporary  payment  of  capital,  to  meet  Ute 
ceBeation  of  which  provision  mnst  be  made.  Let  us  eee  how  he  makes  this 
proviaion.  He  does  it  in  this  wise.  By  reducing  the  intercBt  on  the  Soat- 
iDg  debt,  poBtponing  the  sinking  fonda,  and  unifying  the  debts,  ho  saves 
from  £1,800,000  to  £1,400,000  on  the  payments  on  this  account.  He 
further  transfers  an  annnal  debt  payment  of  £672,608  to  the  Daira  account 
(which  another  part  of  the  report  shows  to  be  wbelly  nnable  to  bear  such  a 
charge),  thns  making  a  total  redaction  of  loan  pa}rments  of,  in  ronnd 
numbers,  £2,000,000.  Then  he  assumes  a  progressive  increase  of  land 
revenue  of  half  a  million,  and  of  other  taxes  to  nearly  the  same  amonnt,  or, 
in  roond  nnmbers,  £1,000,000 ;  total,  £8,000,000.  He  seems  to  assume 
some  small  rednctions  of  normal  expenditare,  and  the  entire  avoidance  of 
all  extraordinary  expenditure  of  every  kind,  and  farther  snpposes  that  hy 
immediate  economies  before  the  Mokabilah  ceases,  something  may  be  saved 
out  of  the  Mokabilah,  and  need  to  rednce  the  debt  so  as  to  establish  an 
equilibrinm,  or  rather  better.    That  is  briefly  his  plan. 

Such  a  plan  savours  mnch  more  of  the  sanguine  calcnlatians  of  the 
chairman  of  a  company  in  deficit,  than  of  real  and  sound  finance.  Is 
it  reasonable  to  calculate  that  in  a  country  situated  as  Egypt  is, 
there  will  be  continued  increase  of  revenue  with  a  continued  repression 
of  expenditure,  and  an  entire  abstention  from  all  extraordinary  charges  ? 
Evidence  accnmnlates  on  all  sides  to  show  that  the  present  great 
revenue  has  only  been  attained  as  the  result  of  a  great  inponring  of  capital 
and  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton,  and  that  it  means  the  extremest 
oppression  of  the  unhappy  fellahs  and  labourers,  whose  burdens  have  been 
continually  increased  while  the  cost  of  living  has  become  infinitely  higher. 
Now  that  the  price  of  cotton  has  fallen  hugely,  and  that  the  artificial 
stimulus  of  iresb  loans  and  lavish  expenditare  must  be  withdrawn,  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate  on  a  farther  progress  of  the  revenue,  such  as  has 
hitherto  been  enjoyed.  Egypt,  like  Bombay,  depends  on  cotton,  as  in 
India  the  sugar  manufacture  on  European  methods  has  failed.  A  recent 
instmctive  paper  on  the  Fellaheen,  in  the  Timet,  shows  very  plainly 
how  everything  depends  on  cotton,  and  how  the  price  of  cotton  has  gone 
down  from  fifty-five  dollars  in  the  American  war  to  eleven  and  a  half  dollars 
in  the  present  season,  so  that  it  now  ceases  to  be  profitable. 

Altogether  Mr.  Cave's  calcnlations  are  far  too  sanguine,  and  the  attempt 
to  meet  Egyptian  engagements  in  the  sense  of  paying  7  per  cent.  tH  round 
on  the  nominal  capital  of  all  the  loans,  must  lead  to  further  trouble  and 
disappointment.  The  plan  of  Sir  G.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Lloyd  seems  a  more 
practical  one,  founded  on  a  better  knowledge  of  the  country.  They 
propose  to  reduce  the  nominal  capital  of  the  debt,  with  reference  to  prices 
of  issue,  abont  20  per  cent,  all  round,  on  an  average,  and  then  to  pay  6 
per  cent. ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  would  have  the  Khediva  re-engage  to 
pay  about  5  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  capital  of  his  debts.  With  good 
management  and  strict  abstention  from  warlike  expeditions,  so  much  may 
possibly  be  met,  but  certainly  not  the  more  liberal  payments  proposed  by 
Mr.  Cave. 

April  27,  1876. 
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THE   NEW  DOMESDAY  BOOK. 

The  blue  book  which  furnishes  the  matter  for  this  article  has  been 
long  looked  for,  and  had  it  heen  -well  done  would  have  been  of  great 
value.  In  the  discussion  which  must  precede  any  thorough  revision 
of  the  land  laws  it  would  have  been  well  if  we  had  been  fully 
supplied  with  authentic  and  relevant  facts.  Unfortimately  the 
book  before  us  throws  very  scanty  light  on  the  questions  which 
suggest  themselves  in  dealing  with  the  land  tenure  of  England. 
Some  general  results  of  an  approximate  character  we  shall  be  able  to 
glean  irom  its  pages ;  but  we  must  say  at  the  outset  that  from  its 
omissions  and  from  its  careless  composition  its  value  as  a  means  of 
information  is  comparatively  mall. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  blame  altogether  the  Local  Goremment 
Board  for  these  deficiencies.  In  the  first  place,  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry  delegated  to  them  was  far  too  limited.  The  origin  of  the 
return  was  a  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  February,  1873.  His 
purpose  avowedly  was  to  disprove  the  statements  made  by  many, 
and  prominently  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  Mr.  John  Bright,  and  Mr. 
Ooldwin  Smith,  as  to  the  small  number  of  persons  who  owned  the 
land  of  England,  and  that  that  namber  was  diminisliing  by  the  absorp- 
tiou  of  small  holdings  through  the  operation  of  the  existing  laws. 
Mr,  Bright,  in  a  speech  at  Rochdale  (November,  1863),  had  said, 
"With  laws  such  as  we  have,  which  are  intended  to  bring  vast 
tracts  of  land  into  the  possession  of  one  man,  that  one  man  may 
exercise  vast  political  power,  that  system  is  a  curse  to  the  country, 
and  dooms  the  agricultural  labourer  I  say  to  perpetual  poverty  and 
degradation." 

We  remember  Mr.  Qoldwin  Smith's  account  of  the  attempted 
arrest  of  Hampden,  "and  how  4,000  freeholders  of  Buddngham^iire 
rode  up  to  protect  him.  Where  are  those  4,000  freeholders  of 
Buckinghamshire  now  P "  asked  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  supposed  to  have  made  a  very  witty  repartee  when  he 
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aofiwered  the  query,  "  Where  you  would  expect  to  find  them — in 
the  comity  of  Bucks."  We  shall  see  from  this  blue  book  how  far 
the  answer  was  justified. 

On  many  other  occasions  these  and  other  prominent  hberals  have 
dealt  with  this  question  of  the  ownership  of  land,  and  sometimes 
haye,  no  doubt,  been  led  into  making  exaggerated  statements  as  to 
the  concentration  of  it  in  very  few  hands.  This  book  will  be  of 
use  in  this  respect,  that  henceforward  we  shall  be  able  (o  tell  within 
comparatively  close  limits  what  is  the  extent  of  great  estates,  and 
how  far  the  land  is  owned  by  small  proprietors.  But  the  return 
will  not  do  much  more  than  this.  One  point  in  which  it  is  very 
defective  is  in  not  discriminating  between  town  and  country.  The 
Scotch  landowners'  return  is  much  more  satisfactory  in  this  reepect 
And  as  to  house  property,  the  statement  of  owners  is  very  deo^tive ; 
the  return  sets  down  leaseholders  of  more  than  99  years  as  owners. 
This  greatly  misrepresents  the  value  of  the  ground  l^dlords'  interest 
in  many  of  the  large  towns  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  where  the 
land  is  let  for  999  years,  or  on  chief  rent.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  many  leaseholders  for  short  terms  are  set  down  as 
freeholders.  It  would  have  been  far  more  satisfactory  if  the  towns 
had  been  returned  separately  from  the  country ;  andif  in  the  towns  the 
ground  landlord  and  the  intermediate  lessees  had  been  all  set  down. 

But,  besides  the  faulty  and  inadequate  method  and  scope  of  this 
inquiry,  we  have  to  complain  of  great  inaccuracy  and  carelessness  in 
the  compilation.  This  carelessness  and  ignorance  are  not  surprising 
when  we  consider  on  whom  we  have  to  depend  in  the  last  resort 
for  the  materials.  The  returns  have  been  furnished  by  the  clerks 
to  the  poor  law  guardians.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  column 
in  the  rate  book  for  the  name  of  the  owner ;  but  as  the  owner  is 
not  rated,  this  column  is  to  a  certain  extent  surplusage,  and  there- 
fore ia  either  not  filled  up,  or  filled  up  at  random  ;  or  an  old  entry  of 
an  owner  is  allowed  to  remain  on,  though  the  ownership  has  for  some 
time  been  changed. 

Again,  the  clerk  to  the  guardians  has  to  depend  on  the  parish 
overseer  for  his  information  on  this  point.  The  overseer  is  very 
often  a  small  farmer,  or  even  a  mechanic.  Many  of  them  are  very 
ignorant,  and  very  unwilling  to  take  any  trouble,  besides  having 
little  experience  in  drawing  up  statements.  The  office  of  overseer  is 
not  one  which  as  a  rule  is  desired,  and  consequently  in  many  parishes 
the  ratepayers  are  forced  to  serve  in  rotation.  Thus  we  have  a  number 
of  new  men  coming  into  office  who  know  and  care  for  nothing  but  to 
get  through  their  year's  duty  with  the  least  possible  trouble. 

Another  cause  of  error  in  the  returns  is  that  as  they  come  from 
the  difierent  unions,  where  a  landowner  has  land  in  two  separate 
unions,  he  may  easily  appear  twice  over,  since  there  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  comparison  of  the  difierent  lists  in  t^e  ccuntry>  but 
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only  in  the  Local  Govenuueot  office.  We  are  told  in  the  introduc- 
tion that  upwards  of  300,000  applications  to  clerks  have  been  made 
in  order  to  clear  up  this  matter  of  double  entries.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  number  of  corrections,  even  a  casual  examination  of 
the  book  shows  a  great  number  of  errors  still  apparent  on  the  face 
of  it,  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  very  great  many  more.  To 
give  a  few  inetancee  of  these  errors,  we  find  in  Cheshire,  Mr. 
William  Legh,  of  Lyme  Hall,  Dialey,  returned  as  owning  1,633 
acres,  and  next  to  him  we  find  Mr.  W,  J,  Legh,  as  owning  5,109  acres 
— these  two  owners  being  one  and  the  same,  but  the  probability  being 
that  the  one  return  was  made  by  the  clerk  of  the  Macclesfield  Union, 
the  other  by  the  clerk  to  the  Stockport  Union.  So  again,  in  Cheshire, 
the  Rev.  T.  F.  Hayhurst  appears  as  the  owner  of  7,353  acres.  The 
same  gentleman  has  been  returned  under  the  name  of  France,  as  the 
owner  of  2,418  acres.  There  are  two  other  entries  of  land,  one  of 
933  acres,  the  other  of  151  acres,  which,  though  belonging  to  the 
same  gentleman,  are  set  down  separately.  These  mistakes  cannot 
of  course  be  corrected  in  the  London  office.  A  local  assessment 
committee  or  some  such  body  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  expected 
to  get  county  returns  corrected.  A  very  cursory  inspection  of  the 
blue  book  revealed  several  other  similar  cases  of  double  entry,  some- 
times because  as  to  one  property  the  name  of  a  dead  father  was 
fc^t  up,  and  for  another  property  the  name  of  the  son  now  owning 
it  was  inserted ;  sometimes,  where  the  owner  has  a  double  name,  ia  the 
OQO  case  the  property  is  set  down  to  one  name,  in  another  to  another. 

One  source  of  great  deception  in  this  blue  book  is  the  way  in 
which  the  ownership  of  glebes  hy  the  clergy  is  treated.  Sometimes 
they  are  properly  returned  in  italics  as  corporations :  The  Sector  of 
A,  the  Ticar  of  B.  Sometimes  the  clergy  are  set  down  by  their 
names  as  owners,  as  though  they  were  private  proprietors.  Some- 
times the  clergyman  is  omitted  entirely  from  the  list  of  proprietors, 
whether  in  his  own  name  or  in  that  of  his  church.  To  give  one  or 
two  instances  of  this,  we  may  notice  that  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  is 
set  down  in  Cumberland  simply  as  the  Bev.  Harvey  Ckiodwin,  Rose 
Castle,  162  acres.  The  Eev.  Thomas  Erskiue,  Rector  of  Ulton,  is 
set  down  as  a  private  landowner  in  Berkshire. 

In  Cheshire  hardly  any  of  the  clergy  are  entered  as  corporations ; 
not  more  than  four  for  the  whole  county. 

This  omission  of  many  of  the  clergy  from  the  list  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  and  tho  entry  of  them  as  private  landowners,  makes  a  great 
difference  in  the  number  of  private  landowners  appearing  in  the  blue 
book — especially  when  we  consider  that  there  are  more  than  10,000 
clergy  owning  glebes  of  more  than  an  acre,  and  who,  therefore, 
should  appear  separately. 

The  column  of  valuation  is  still  more  deceptive  than  the  column  of 
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In  the  first  {dace,  the  Taluatiou  inclading  only  the  yaluation  for 
rateable  purposes,  there  is  no  entry  of  mines,  other  th&n  coal  mines. 
Way  leaves,  a  source  of  so  much  profit  in  the  mining  districts,  do  not 
appear,  nor  do  rights  of  shooting.  Again,  as  to  collieries,  tlie 
column  of  value  merely  includes  tie  rateable  value  of  the  colliery, 
not  the  royalty  paid,  which  may  exceed  or  fiUl  below  the  rateable 
value.  As  to  houses,  the  framers  of  the  report  have  set  down  in 
some  cases  the  whole  rateable  value  to  the  ground  landlord  who  ia 
only  reversioner,  in  other  cases  they  have  omitted  the  ground  rent 
altogether.  Thus  the  value  set  down  to  the  Earl  of  Stamford  from 
his  Lancashire  property  is  notoriously  inadequate,  the  whole  town  of 
Ashton-under-Lyne  being  his.  Similarly  other  Lancaahire  proprie- 
tors, such  as  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  Sir  Humphrey  de  Trafibrd, 
the  Earl  of  Wilton,  and  many  others  do  not  appear  at  all  accuntdy, 
on  account  of  the  land  about  Manchester  being  let  in  perpetuity  or 
for  999  years. 

The  recent  blue  book  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  tiro 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  gives  us  an  opportunity  of 
testing  the  return  before  us  in  certain  cases,  and  so  inferring  the 
value  of  those  details  which  we  cannot  test. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  results. 

In  the  county  of  Cambridge  the  parallel  columns  below  show  tlie 
acreage  of  the  college  property  as  set  forth  by  their  own  detailed 
returns  specifying  each  farm,  and  as  set  forth  in  the  landowners'  blue 
book  from  the  clerks  to  the  guardians.  We  must  remark  that  these 
college  returns  do  Jiot  include  the  acreage  of  their  house  property, 
und,  therefore,  will  bo  a  little  imder  the  mark,  and  woodlands  have 
not  been  included,  because  as  they  are  commonly  not  rateable,  the 
rating  returns  would  not  include  them. 

CAIEBBICaE  COLISOES— FaOTSRTZ  m  Caubiodobshiks. 

VulTCnltr  Finuidil  Batoint.  I^ndownan^  Bfau  Boob 

SL  Peter's         .        .    2,265        +  356  1,909 

Clare  .        .    2,822        +  2S7  2,53^ 

Pembroke  .        .    2,087        +  IT  2,060 

Gonvillo  and  Caius  .  1,838  +  162  {  ^'Jgg  j  1,676 

Trinity  H&U      .  .  778  +  61  717 

Corpus  Chriati  .  .  1,801  +  162  1,639 

King's       .  .  1,873  —  108  1,980 

Queen's     .        .  .  2,409  —  fi9  2,488 

at.  Catharine's  .  .  826  —  181  {     *^g  ]  1.007 

Jesna        .        .  .  2,332  +  95  2,237 

Christ's     .        .  .  2,181  —  160  2,344 

St.  John's  .  3,182  +  732  2.4W 

Uagdalene        .  .  189  +  3  186 
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UolTUdtT  nnuuikl  Batnnu.  lADJinniti^  Blna  Sook. 

Bronght  forward 

Trinity      .        ,  .  2,336  +  467  1.869 

Emmanuel        .  .  23S  +  S  224 

Downing           .  .  6,031  —  1.350  7.381 

39,23i  MTQB.  32,682  aoies. 

Tbus,  after  alloiring  for  email  TariEitions,  we  have  sucli  instances  of 
grose  neglect  as  the  foUowing : — St.  Cathorine'e  is  entered  twice,  for  18 
acres  and  for  989  acres.  Gooville  and  Gaius  is  entered  for  162  acres, 
and  againasCaius  for  1514.  To  Downing  College  there  is  on  excess  of 
land  of  1,350  acres  set  down,  giving  the  college  more  land  in 
Cambridgeshire  than  it  has  in  all  England.  Trinity  is  deficient  by 
467  acres,  and  St.  John's  by  732  acres. 

A  similar  table  for  the  Oxford  colleges,  in  Oxfordshire,  gives  the 
foUnwing  results. 

OXFOBD  COLLEOES — PHOPEKT?  Ht  OxPOBSSHIRB. 


TnlveiBltj  Flnund*]  Retnim. 


Tiudoinien'  B1d«  Book. 


TTniTewdty 

85 

_ 

24 

Balliol       . 

tt39 

— 

73 

Morton       . 

1,303 

+ 

8 

Exeter 

1,980 

— 

16 

Oriel 

2,123 

+ 

229 

Queen's 

2,311 

+ 

425 

New 

fi,903 

+ 

1,159 

Liucohi     . 

992 

+ 

124 

AUSoule 

1,180 

+ 

4 

Megd^en 

3,001 

+ 

1.734 

B.N.C.     . 

2,286 

+ 

673 

C.  C.  C.      . 

1,344 

139 

Chriet  Chnrch 

10,69e 

+ 

5,759 

Trinity       . 

2,300 

+ 

1.977 

St.  John's  . 

3,188 

+ 

279 

Jeaus 

614 

+ 

12 

Widhtm    . 

672 

+ 

303 

Pembroke 

441 

1 

Worceater 

216 

— 

3 

Here  we  have  even  a  worse  disproportion  than  before.  In  the  case 
of  Cambridgeshire,  we  may  suppose  that  to  a  large  extent  lands  have 
been  given  from  one  college  to  another,  for  the  totals  nearly  balance. 
But  in  Oxfordshire,  we  have  a  very  great  disproportion;  nearly 
13,000  acres  have  gone  astray  and  remain  unaccounted  for.  Pro- 
bably in  many  cases  the  land  has  been  set  down  to  the  tenants  as 
owners.  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the  case  with 
Trinity  in  reference  to  numerotis  copyholds  for  lives  held  of  the 
college  in  the  parish  of  Wroxton.  Many  of  the  names  of  the 
tenants  of  the  college  appear  in  the  landowners'  return  as  owners, 
and  though  the  statements  of  acreage  do  not   exactly  tally,  yet 
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probably  it  would  turn  oat  to  be  ao,  especially' as  the  323  acres  set 
down  to  Trinity  College  in  the  landowners'  blue  book,  con-eepond 
pretty  nearly  with  the  346  acres  of  corporate  college  property  held 
at  rack  rent ;  the  1,454  acres,  which  are  let  on  beneficial  lease, 
having  most  likely  nearly  all  been  credited  to  the  occupier.' 

A  few  other  discrepancies  as  t«  college  property,  culled  from  other 
counties,  will  suffice  to  show  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this 
new  Domesday  book. 

In  Lincolnshire  the  landowners'  returns  give  1,539  acres  to 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  The  college's  own  return  shows  3,193 
acres  on  beneficial  lease,  142  acres  rack  rented,  44  acres  trust 
property,  a  total  of  2,379  acres. 

The  landowners'  return  gives  5  acres  3  roods  in  Lincolnshire  to 
Oriel  College.     The  college  itself  returns  no  lands  in  Lincolnshire. 

In  Devonahire,  King's  College,  Cambridge,  is  entered  twice  over  in 
two  successive  lines,  with  difierent  addresses  j  in  the  first  instance  as 
owning  102  acres,  in  the  next  as  owning  2,677.  In  fact  King's 
College  has  in  Devonshire  3,127  acres.  In  the  same  county.  Corpus 
Chriati  College,  Oxford,  is  set  down  for  246  acres  in  the  landowners' 
blue  book.  The  college  returns  714  acres  in  its  own  statement  of 
college  property.  In  Essex  the  landowners'  blue  book  gives  571 
acres  to  Brasenose  College.  The  college  returns  635  acres.  The 
landowners'  blue  book  gives  129  acres  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
in  Essex.  Neither  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  nor  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  returns  any  lands  in  Essex. 

Oriel  College  returns  2,569  acres  in  Berkshire ;  the  land- 
owners' blue  book  gives  it  only  1,740  acres  in  that  county.  St. 
John's,  Oxford,  has  5,551  acres  in  Berkshire  ;  the  landowners'  blue 
book  gives  the  college  only  3,668  acres.  University  College  is 
returned  as  owning  47  acres  instead  of  94  acres. 

Merton  College  has  1,025  acres  in  Cambridgeshire,  but  is  eet  down 
for  only  108  acres. 

These  few  figures  are  enough  to  show  that  this  blue  book  has  been 
most  carelessly  compiled,  and  that  in  all  probability  it  greatly 
exaggerates  the  number  of  owners  by  setting  down  occupiers  as 
owners,  besides  entering  the  same  owner  over  and  over  again. 
Having  said  ao  much  of  the  deceptive  character  of  the  blue  book,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  it  exaggerates  the  number  of  owners,  let  ua  now 
see  how  far  {taking  it  for  what  it  ia  worth)  it  justifies  the  views  of 
those  who  procured  its  publication.  And  first  let  ua  examine  the 
status  of  those  4,000  freeholders  of  Bucks,  who  according  to  the  right 
honourable  member  for  that  county  are  still  there.  The  return  gives 
us  3,288  freeholders  above  an  acre,  owning  455,056  acres,  and  6,420 

(I)  Keary  Fox,  of  Netrthrop,  is  entered  na  ownoc  in  LandowDeri'  bias  book  for 
3fia.  3r.  Up.  The  aamo  namo  ia  entered  for  the  same  acreage  as  tenant  on  benefid*! 
lesM  from  Trinitj-  College,  Oiford :  other  inatance*  might  be  cited. 
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owners  below  an  acre^  owning  1,153.  These  last  must  be  nearly  all 
either  owners  of  bouses  or  cottages  in  the  small  towns  and  Tillages, 
and  in  no  respect  corref^nd  to  Hampden's  yeomen,  who  were  pre- 
pared to  ride  up  on  their  own  horses  to  defend  their  member. 
But  perhaps  Mr.  Disraeli  thinks  that  the  3,288  owners  of  455,056 
acres,  that  is  of  all  the  county  except  the  1,100  acres  ahoTe 
mentioned,  and  3,000  acres  of  waste,  are  fairly  representative  of  the 
same  class.     Let  us  investigate  the  book  a  little  more  closely. 

Pirst  of  all  we  find  that  of  these  owners  268  are  corporations, 
owning  23,859  acres ;  the  principal  being  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  20  colleges,  owning  11,177  acres;  seven  railway  companies 
owning  2,087  acres;  the  Mercers'  Company  owning  1,384  acres; 
the  Crown  more  than  700  acres ;  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
and  4  deans  and  chapters  1,676  acres. 

Thus  we  have  left  3,020  owners,  owning  431,197  acres.  Of 
these 


9,000  to  10,000    „ 

19,470 

7.000  to    6,000    „ 

14,853 

6,000  to    7,000     „ 

6,088 

6.000  to    8.000     ., 

21.422 

,         4,000  to  a.ooo   „ 

18.021 

3,000  to   4,000    „ 

29,494 

2,000  to    3,000    ., 

49,193 

1,000  to    2,000    „ 

47,213 

Thus  more  than  half  the  private  land  of  the  county  is  owned  by  81 
persons,  who  may  be  considered  to  fall  within  the  class  of  squires, 
great  and  small. 

Of  the  remaining  area,  three-quarters  are  owned  by  about  517 
proprietors,  whose  property  ranges  between  1,000  and  100  acres. 
More  than  four-fifths  of  the  remaining  land  of  the  county  is  owned 
by  less  than  1,100  small  holders,  owning  between  10  and  100  acres 
each,  and  it  is  very  much  straining  the  definition  of  a  yeoman  to 
include  even  men  holding  as  little  as  20  acres,  much  more  those 
between  20  acres  and  ten ;  but  even  with  this  liberal  extension  of  the 
term,  we  have  only  about  1,700  freeholders  other  than  such  as  hold 
little  more  than  a  cottage  and  a  field  or  so,  instead  of  the  4,000  men 
able  to  take  horse  on  an  emergency,  and  march  to  the  defence  of 
their  threatened  liberties.  Perhaps  the  historians  have  exaggerated, 
and  there  never  were  4,000  substantial  yeomen  in  Bucks.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  strange  that  with  the  much  smaller  population  of  those 
days,  probably  not  more  than  one-third  of  what  there  is  now  in  the 
county,  and  with  the  much  greater  quantity  of  waste  and  unenclosed 
land,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rude  style  of  farming,  there  should  ever 
have  been  any  number  of  men  at  all  approaching  to  4,000  owning 
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horses,  and  free  to  set  out  from  home  on  any  public  errand.  StQl, 
after  making  liberal  allowances  .for  exaggeration,  the  fact  most 
remain  which  none  can  deny,  unless  pleading  as  advocates,  that  the 
Bnckinghamshire  of  the  middle  of  the  seTenteenth  contury  contained 
a  sturdy  race  of  independent  farmers  who  have  disappeared  at  the 
present  day. 

Indeed,  even  the  tenant  farmers  then  were  more  independent  than 
they  are  now.  The  custom  of  leasing  land  for  lives,  and  renewing  the 
lease  on  payment  of  a  fine,  created  a  substantial  interest  in  the 
tenant ;  and  though  there  might  be  a  relation  of  dependence  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  which  was  in  harmony  with  the  much  more 
strongly-marked  social  distinctions  of  the  time,  yet  in  substance  the 
farmer  was  free  and  could  not  be  disturbed  in  his  holding.  The 
labourer,  too,  though  subject  to  severe  legal  disabilities,  had  practi- 
cally considerable  independence.  Land  was  not  so  valuable  then  as 
now.  On  the  wastes  he  could  build  a  cottage  and  cultivate  a  garden, 
which  became  his  freehold ;  on  the  common  he  could  graze  a  cow. 
And  though,  no  doubt,  the  hours  of  work  may  have  been  long,  and 
the  living  rough,  yet  it  ia  probable  that  in  physical  force  and  in 
health  the  peasant  of  those  days  was  superior  to  what  he  is  now. 

We  may  sum  up  the  way  in  which  the  land  of  Buckinghamshire 
is  held  at  the  present  day  roughly  as  follows : — 

268  corporatioDB,  owniog       ....  23,890  acres 

81  largeownersof  1,000  aoresBndapwarda.  232,974  „ 
&1T  middliiig  owners  between  1,000  aad  100 

oorea 14S,090  „ 

About  1,100  small  owners  from  10  acres  to  100  kcres, 

about 47,000  „ 

„      1,350  ootUgers  and  crofters,  from  1  to  10  acret, 

about 5,000  ,, 

0,430  owners  of  less  than  an  acre      .                .  1,133  „ 

■Waste 3,000  „ 

&,T46  *o8,076 

The  census  gives  467,000  acres,  but  in  this  are  included  the  roads, 
churches  and  church-yards,  unrated  plantations,  &c. 

Thus  we  see  that  according  to  the  blue  book  some  5  per  cent,  of 
the  county  is  owned  for  public  purposes  by  the  State,  by  charities, 
hospitals,  colleges,  ecclesiastical  corporations,  or  local  bodies  for  the 
poor,  the  highways,  schools,  &c. ;  50  per  cent,  is  owned  by  large  pro- 
prietors of  the  class  of  gentry ;  42  per  cent,  is  owned  by  the  yeomanry, 
if  we  take  that  word  in  a  very  extended  sense  as  going  as  low  as  ten 
acres ;  and  of  the  remaining  3  per  cent.,  about  half  is  house  property, 
the  remainder  waste  or  not  rated. 

"Without  going  into  the  same  detail  for  other  counties,  I  give 
a  table  which  I  have  worked  out  from  tho  whole  blue  book,  and 
which  I  believe  is  approximately  correct,  showing  tiie  distribution 
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of  land  throughout  England  and  Wales  in  the  different  counties  in 
estates  of  1,000  acres  and  upwards.  Of  course  the  real  number  of 
large  landowners  is  much  less  than  is  shown  in  this  table,  and  their 
acreage  considerably  greater,  since,  first,  each  landowner  appears  as 
often  as  he  has  an  cstute  of  1,000  acres  and  upwards  in  more  than 
one  county,  and  there  are  351  repeated  entries  of  owners  of  more 
than  1,000  acres  for  the  Peerage  alone.  Besides,  many  of  these 
large  owners  have  other  estates  of  less  than  1,000  acres,  which 
greatly  swell  the  total  of  their  acreage,  and  many  of  them  ore 
entered  twice  over  in  the  same  county.  Ilowever,  subject  to  all 
these  deductions,  I  find  the  &cts  as  gathered  from  the  blue  book, 
allowing  for  errors  and  neglecting  small  fractions,  to  be  as  follows: — 

Estates  < 


ver               10,000  acre 

s          268 

5,285,700  a 

,    9,000  to  10,000    „ 

52 

492,700 

,     8,000  to    9.000     „ 

76 

534,700 

,    7,000  to    8,000    „ 

88 

856,100 

,    6,000  to    7,000    „ 

118 

768,200 

,     fl,00Oto   6,000    „ 

204 

1,106,000 

,    4,000  to    fi.OOO    „ 

239 

1.067,500 

,    3,000  to   4,000    „ 

624 

1,818,700 

.     2,000  to    3,000     „ 

951 

2,209,600 

,    I.OOOto    2,000    „ 

2,432 
4,972 

3,469,000 

17,498,200 

These  estates  are  those  of  private  proprietors  only,  and  exclude 
all  corporate  or  public  property,  or  railways.  Thus  we  see  that  a 
body  which,  allowing  for  double  entries,  does  not  probably  exceed 
4,500,  owns  more  than  half  England.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  waste  lands,  which  are  set  down  at  1,624,264  acres,  nearly  all 
belong  to  lords  of  manors  and  large  owners,  who  derive  considerable 
profit  from  them  from  mines,  rights  of  shooting,  &c. ;  and,  again,  the 
plantations,  which  do  not  appear  as  a  rule  in  these  returns,  amount  to 
1,430,000  acres  in  England  and  Wales,  and  are  principally  owned 
by  large  landowners  or  by  the  Crown. 

However,  without  bringing  these  lands  into  consideration,  we  have 
this  fact  that,  at  least  17,500,000  acres  of  cultivated  and  rateable  land 
of  England,  or  53  per  cent.,  out  of  a  total  rateable  area  of  33,000,000 
acres  belongs  to  some  4,500  gentry. 

The  Spectator,  in  one  of  its  interesting  articles  on  this  blue  booh, 
states  that  43,000  owners  own  more  than  100  acres.  This  would 
give  us  about  38,000  owners  between  1,000  acres  and  100.  These, 
however,  would  include  a  good  many  corporations.  I  find  in  the 
first  volume  that  there  are  238  entries  of  railways  owning  55,272  acres, 
of  the  rateable  value  of  £3,143,170  ;  doubling  this  for  all  England 
and  Wales  we  shonld  have  about  450  entries  of  railways  with  rather 
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more  than  110,000  acres  and  £6,000,000  rateable  value.  There  are 
149  entries  in  the  two  volumes  of  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters, 
having  a  total  of  90,000  acres,  valued  at  £157,674  a  year.  The 
ecclesiastical  commissioners  are  returned  as  owning  149,763  acres, 
■worth  £309,400,  and  figure  in  50  counties.  We  shall  probably  be  safe 
in  assuming  that  throughout  England  5  per  cent,  of  the  rated  land 
is  owned  by  corporations  and  public  bodies,  numbering  8  per  cent,  of 
all  the  owners  of  an  acre  and  upwards,  excluding  those  parish  clergy 
who  are  entered  as  private  owners. 

The  owners  below  one  acre,  703,289  in  number,  have  149,102 
acres,  valued  at  £29,020,000,  clearly  showing  that  their  holdings 
must  be  almost  entirely  house  property;  and  probably  nearly  all 
these  holdings  are  in  the  towns  and  villages,  principally  in  the 
former.  On  the  whole  a  considerable  number  of  calculations  lead  to 
the  following  approximate  results  for  all  England.  More  than  half 
is  owned  by  private  owners  of  1,000  acres  and  upwards,  about  two- 
fifths  is  owned  by  middling  owners  from  100  to  1,000  acres,  and  only 
a  tenth  by  owners  of  less  than  100  acres. 

But  though  the  gentry  own  so  large  a  portion  of  the  soil  of 
England,  they  by  no  means  represent  anything  like  one  half  of  the 
value  or  income  derived  from  real  property.  The  total  gross  value 
of  land,  houses,  railways,  &c,,  was  about  £130,000,000  a  year ;  from 
this  we  may  deduct  £30,000,000  for  London  and  for  tithes,  and  we 
have  in  round  numbers  £100,000,000,  the  value  given  in  the  return 
we  are  examining.  But  of  this  £29,000,000  is  the  value  of  house 
property  held  by  owners  of  less  than  an  acre ;  £6,000,000  is 
the  value  of  the  railways ;  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  set  down 
to  buildings  covering  more  than  an  acre,  such  as  large  factories 
and  workshops,  and  to  collieries,  iron  works,  &c.,  where  much 
of  the  value  belongs  to  the  lessees.  On  the  whole  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  17,500,000  of  land  set  down  to  the  upper  class  of 
England  yields  £25,000,000  a  year.  Ko  doubt  there  are  other 
conspicuous  sources  of  wealth  to  some  of  them ;  there  are  such  great 
London  estates  aa  those  of  the  Dukes  of  Westminster,  Portland,  and 
Bedford;  there  are  the  revenues  derived  from  minerals,  as  in 
Lancashire  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  who  only  figures  in  this  blue 
book  for  370  acres  and  £450  a  year  in  that  county,  or  in  Yorkshire 
by  the  Earl  of  Zetland  who  receives  many  thousands  a  year  from  the 
Cleveland  ironstone  which  are  unnoticed  in  the  return.  But  though 
certain  large  properties  strike  the  imagination,  and  though  rumour 
is  apt  to  magnify  the  wealth  of  rich  men,  yet  it  is  most  unlikely  that 
from  all  these  other  sources,  including  invested  personalty,  the 
landed  aristocracy  and  gentry  have  an  additional  income  of  more 
than  £10,000,000  a  year.  When  we  compare  this  income  of  some 
£35,000,000  a  year  at  the  outside,  with  the  wealth  derived  from  real 
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property  alone,  to  aay  nothing  of  the  immense  profits  made  yearly 
from  trade,  we  see  that  in  reality  the  dominant  class  of  England  does 
not  owe  its  supremacy  to  its  wealth,  great  and  secure  as  that  is,  but 
to  its  prestige.  It  is  the  special  attractiveness  and  honour  and 
political  importance  that  have  been  attached  to  the  ownership  of 
land  which  give  the  owners  of  large  estates  their  influence.  No 
doubt  the  ownership  of  large  masses  o£  the  soil  enables  the  possessors 
to  force  the  industry  of  the  nation  to  pay  a  heavy  toll  whenever  it 
is  sought  to  effect  some  great  national  improvement ;  the  corporations 
of  our  great  towns  can  most  of  them  tell  a  tale  of  how  the  rates  have 
been  swollen  by  the  heavy  price  they  have  had  to  pay  to  landowners 
for  their  water  supply,  for  their  drainage,  for  the  dispoeal  of  their 
sewage ;  and  the  great  railway  companies,  if  they  published  the  secret 
history  of  their  negotiations  with  landowners,  might  make  many  an 
owner  of  an  historic  name  and  great  estate  blush  at  the  revelations 
of  the  sources  of  some  of  his  wealth.  Occasionally  a  caso  has  leaked 
out  info  publicity  by  the  action  of  the  law  courts,  but  as  a  rule  the 
knowledge  of  the  prices  paid  to  buy  off  opposition  has  gone  no 
forther  than  the  gossip  of  railway  directors  and  parliamentary 
agents,  and  of  neighbouring  squires  who  sighed  that  no  comer  of 
their  land  bad  been  touched  by  the  new  railroad. 

The  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  this 
blue  book.  When  we  see  the  extent  of  their  possessions  we  cannot 
wonder  (especially  when  their  territorial  influence  is  coupled  with  the 
seductions  of  a  title)  that  they  should  wield  so  much  power  even  in 
these  days  of  the  ballot  and  of  household  suffrage. 

The  list  of  their  possessions  begins  with  estates  of  191,000  acres, 
of  138,000  acres,  and  108,0&0  acres,  followed  by  87,500  acres, 
78,500  acres,  70,000  acres,  68,000  acres,  66,000  acres,  and  61,000 
acres. 

There  are  nine  peers  having  property  between  50,000  and  60,000 
acres,  holding  together  490,000  acres ;  five  between  40,000  and 
50,000,  holding  216,000  acres ;  23  between  30,000  and  40,000,  owning 
770,000  acres ;  45  peers  have  estates  between  20,000  and  30,000 
acres,  making  an  aggregate  of  1,087,000  acres.  From  20,000  to 
15,000  acres  there  are  34  peers,  and  their  estates  amount  to  564,000 
acres.  From  15,000  to  10,000  acres,  there  are  55  peers,  and  they 
own  674,000  acres  ;  72  peers  own  between  10,000  and  5,000  acres, 
in  all  523,000  acres;  and  81  peers  own  from  6,000  to  1,000 
acres  apiece,  and  together  230,000  acres.  Thus  333  peers 
or  peeresses  own  5,422,000  acres,  or  one-sixth  of  the  land  of 
England. 

This  blue  book  does  not  show  the  position  of  those  lands,  nor  set 
forth  bow  great  the  political  influence  which  they  secure  to  their 
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possessors.  But  -when  we  remember  that  it  ia  from  these  great  peers 
that  the  lords-lieutenant  are  chosen,  on  whom  depends  the  nomi- 
nation of  county  magistrates,  when  we  remember  the  amount  of 
patronage  which  they  exercise  outside  of  their  own  estates,  the 
respect  which  their  position  insures  in  their  own  locality,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  the  immense  political  strength  concentrated  in  the 
upper  class ;  for  20,000  acres  and  £30,000  a  year,  when  owned  by  a 
man  of  title,  mean  much  more  social  prestige  than  the  same  pro- 
perty owned  by  a  commoner,  and  infinitely  more  than  three  times 
the  income  made  in  trade,  though  the  manufacturer  who  makes 
£100,000  a  year  may  be  employing  and  paying  wages  to  more  than 
the  whole  population  oa  all  the  estates  of  the  peer.  And  in  esti- 
mating the  power  of  the  English  aristocracy  and  gentry  we  must 
not  forget  what  a  potent  auxiliary  they  have  in  the  Church.  In  the 
first  place,  a  very  large  amount  of  the  patronage  of  the  Church  is  in 
their  hands ;  1,351  liyings  are  in  their  gift ;  and  it  is  generally  the 
large  well-paid  livings  in  country  parishes  with  small  populations, 
of  which  they  have  the  disposal.  They  appoint  their  sons  and 
brothers  and  relations,  or  if  these  are  all  provided  for,  then  their 
personal  friends  and  dependants ;  and  the  clergy,  even  if  they  were 
not  prone  as  a  profession  to  take  a  conservative  view  of  things,  have 
a  very  strong  inducement  in  that  direction  on  account  of  the  way 
in  which  the  mass  of  Church  patronage  is  held  in  this  country ; 
and  the  bishops,  promoted  as  they  are  by  the  prime  ministers,  are 
apt  to  fall  into  the  some  conservative  groove,  and  they  have  the 
disposal  of  2,029  livings,  besides  canonries  and  archdeaconries. 
What  wonder,  then,  if  the  Established  Church  is  found,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  throwing  its  weight  in  favour  of  the  territorial 
party  P  And  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  territorial  party  is  divided 
into  Liberals  and  Conservatives.  On  mere  political  questions  they 
may  be  divided,  though  even  as  to  these  the  great  mass  of  the  class 
is  conservative ;  but  when  we  come  to  social  questions — to  matters 
in  which  the  landowners'  interest  clashes  with  ttie  general  welfare — 
we  become  aware  that  class  feeling  is  stronger  to  unite  than  political 
difierencGs  ore  to  divide,  as  witness  the  legislation  of  eight  years  ago 
on  the  cattle  plague,  witness  all  questions  connected  with  the  taxa- 
tion of  land,  or  its  settlement  and  inheritance.  The  system  of  primo- 
geniture, of  entail,  and  of  settlement  is  kept  up  against  the  feeling 
of  the  mass  of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  of  this  country  by  the 
sentiment  and  family  interest  of  those  owners  of  estates  of  1,000 
acres  and  upwards,  whose  acreage  is  one-half,  but  whose  interest  as 
to  the  value  of  their  property  is  not  more  than  a  quarter,  of  the 
whole  income  arising  from  real  estate  in  the  country.  The  agrical- 
tarists  for  years  have  demanded  the  same  right  of  self-government 
and  administration  of  local  afiairs  that  is  enjoyed  by  the  towns ;  bnt 
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the  irresponsible  oligarcliy  of  Quarter  Sessions  goes  on,  because 
of  the  great  political  power  of  the  gentry.  If  a  borough  wishes  to 
have  a  court  of  Quarter  Sesaioos  it  must  pay  lor  a  recorder,  who 
is  nominated,  like  most  other  judges,  by  the  Crown.  Should  the 
borough  magistrates  propose  to  sit  themselves  and  try  criminals  at 
Quarter  Sessions,  such  a  proposal  to  introduce  amateur  justice  would 
be  scouted  on  all  hands ;  but  this  same  amateur  administration  of 
justice  goes  on  ia  the  county  Quarter  Sessions,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  throughout  England,  and  no  one  raises  his  Toice  in 
criticism.  Nay,  more,  the  chairman,  who  is  elected  by  hie  brother 
magistrates  to  preside,  is  generally  chosen  from  political  motives ; 
and  no  matter  how  good  a  lawyer  a  magistrate  may  be,  uo  matter 
how  diligent  in  discharging  his  duties,  we  may  see  him  passed  over, 
and  we  have  seen  such  a  man  passed  over,  because  the  majority  of 
the  justicM  would  not  recognise  merit  in  a  political  adversary. 

And  let  no  one  suppose  that  the  administration  of  the  law  by 
county  justices  has  no  bearing  on  the  political  importance  of  their 
class.  Take  one  instance  alone,  and  consider  the  immense  power 
wielded  by  the  justices  in  the  granting  of  licenses  to  public- 
houses.  Again,  in  the  matter  of  music  halls  and  places  of  entertain- 
ment, and  in  many  other  instances  where  licenses  are  required  to 
carry  on  some  trade,  the  good-will  of  the  magistrates  is  all  important, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  live  in  daily  dread  of  incurring 
their  displeasure.  Again,  these  same  justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  have 
the  regulation  of  the  rating  of  the  county,  and  we  know  the  scandal 
and  bitter  discontent  that  have  been  occasioned  in  many  counties  by 
the  great  disparity  between  the  rated  value  of  the  great  manor- 
house  and  that  of  the  semi-detached  villa  of  the  retired  tradesman. 
But  we  need  not  give  detailed  instances  to  show  how  the  class  of 
large  landowners  governs  the  country.  In  parliament  and  in  their 
own  districts  their  influence  is  paramount.  The  commercial  classes 
have  been  able  to  secure  free  trade,  and  can  obtain  such  special  legis- 
lation 08  they  need  for  their  industrial  purposes,  but  in  general 
matters  the  landowners  still  govern  the  country. 

Having  given  a  general  idea  of  the  way  in  which  land  is  held  in 
England  we  must  notice  the  Scotch  returns.  Of  course  it  is  not  fair  to 
lay  the  same-  stress  on  the  size  of  estates  there  as  in  England,  for  a 
great  deal  of  the  land  being  waste  and  moor  land  must  be  held  in 
large  tracts  to  be  made  profitable  for  sheep  farming ;  but  after  making 
all  allowance  for  the  barren  character  of  a  great  part  of  Scotland, 
even  so,  the  immense  tracts  that  own  the  sway  of  one  man  are 
so  Lnordiuately  large  as  seriously  to  injure  the  welfare  of  the 
country. 

The  following  table  gives  the  distribution  of  land  in  Scotland : — 
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Boke  and  Bucboes  of  Sutherland 
Dnke  of  Bnc«leacli 
Sir  James  Matthesoii  . 
Earl  of  Braadalbane 
EorlofBeafield    . 
Duke  of  Bichmond 
Earl  of  Fife. 
Mr.  Matheaon 
Dukeof  Athole    . 
Dokfl  of  Argyll  . 
Sir  E.  Mackenzie  . 
Sir  O.  Bow  . 
Lord  Lovat . 
Bake  of  Hamilton 
IfcLeod       . 
Baily  . 

Earl  of  Dalhooeie 
Xioid  Uaodonald 
Cameron  of  Lochlel 
MaoinfoBlL    . 
AboTe      ,        .     100,000  aoree  . 
From  100,000  to   50,000 
50,000  to    10,000 
10,000  to      9,000 

9.000  to     8,000 

6,000  to 

7,000  to 


7,000 
6,000 


3,000 
2,000 
1,000 


1,326,000 
,  431,000 
424,000 
373,000 
306,000 
269,000 
259,000 
220,000 
19d,000 
174,000 
165,000 
165,000 
162,000 
131,000 
142,000 
141,000 
138,000 
130,000 
126,000 
124.000 
836,000 
,  2,004,000 
,  4,424,000 
224,600 
311,600 
316.400 
373,200 
410,500 
523,M0 
477,500 
710.700 
791,000 

17,324,000 


The  ■wtole  acreage  of  Scotland  is  returned  in  the  Scotch  land- 
owners' blue  book  as  being  18,946,694  acres.  Thus  it  resnlta  tiai 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  Scotland  belong  to  less  than  1,700  ovnere, 
and  that  half  Scotland  belongs  to  about  seventy  ovners. 

The  blue  book  gives  a  total  of  131,530  owners,  but  of  these, 
111,6S8  own  less  than  an  acre  apiece,  35,000  being  owners  in  towns 
of  20,000  inhabitants  and  upwards ;  there  are  less  than  20,000  owoos 
of  an  acre  and  upwards,  of  whom  1,316  are  owners  of  land  in  the 
large  towns. 

And  let  it  not  be  said  that  these  large  estates  do  no  harm,  for 
one  thing  the  existence  of  those  properties  has  made  posaiUo  the 
creation  of  the  great  deer  forests,  which  now  occupy  so  large  a 
portion  of  Scotland.  We  have  no  return  of  their  acreage,  but  we  shall 
probably  be  greatly  within  the  mark  if  we  say  that  2,000,000  .aciw 
of  land  have  been  cleared  of  sheep  and  the  valleys  depopulated  to 
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make  room  for  deer.  At  3  acres  to  a  she^,  this  means  that  some  700,000 
sheep  might  be  kept  in  Scotland,  adding  to  the  food  supply  of  the 
country,  and  furnishing  other  Taluable  products,  instead  of  which  we 
have  a  few  deer  killed,  and  a  number  of  gamekeepers,  watchers,  and 
gillies  withdrawn  from  productive  employmenta,  to  miniater  to  the 
vulgar  luxury  of  a  few  wealthy  sportsmen.  No  doubt  the  Scotch 
lairds  who  let  their  land  at  a  high  rent,  approve  of  the  change,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  system  of  deer  forests  is  good  for  the  country. 
There  is  a  transfer  of  wealth  from  the  millionairo  to  the  landlord, 
but  the  productiveness  of  the  country  is  diminished,  and  though  a 
great  revenue  is  derived  irom  the  game  rents,  the  State  is  defrauded, 
for  these  game  rents  are  not  valued  for  succession  duty.  Meantime, 
the  small  farmers  who  still  exist  in  Highland  glens  find  their  oats 
trampled  and  devoured  by  the  deer,  who  come  down  by  night  and 
browse  and  roll  in  their  crops,  and  in  winter  they  como  even  lower 
down  and  scrape  up  the  potatoes,  and  make  inroads  on  the  food 
reserved  for  the  stock  of  the  farmers.  A  deer  forest  is  not  only  a 
patch  of  barbarism  in  the  midst  of  the  country,  but  it  inflicts  injury 
beyond  its  bounds.  Then  the  loneliness  and  quiet  required  for  such 
a  place  leads  landowners  to  obstruct  and  close  existing  rights  of  way. 
Anyone  who  has  travelled  about  Scotland,  knows  how  many  paths 
formerly  regularly  used  by  shepherds,  and  much  travelled  over,  are 
now  being  wrested  from  the  public,  who  are  not  prepared  to  face  the 
violence  of  gamekeepers  who  dispute  their  legal  rights  and  drive 
them  back  from  the  hill.  A  sport  which  claims  to  shut  up  from 
public  access  miles  of  wild  moor  land  where  no  possible  injury  can 
be  done  by  men,  stands  condemned  by  that  claim  alone ;  especially  at 
the  present  day,  when  the  rage  for  enclosure,  and  the  grasping  at 
our  commons,  leaves  so  few  spots  of  wild  nature  for  us  to  seek  refresh- 
ment in  from  the  smoke  and  hideousness  of  modem  industrial  life. 

The  taste  for  the  ownership  of  land  is  a  natural  one  and  a  healthy 
one.  The  territorial  democracy  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  once  spoke  is 
the  backbone  and  strength  of  the  United  States.  But  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  enjoyment  of  a  Sabine  fame,  such  as 
Horace  delighted  in,  or  the  lordship  of  one  lizard  which  Juvenal 
longed  for,  and  those  latifundia  which  ruined  Italy  and  caused 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  great  estates  in  fljring 
over  which  a  hawk  would  grow  weary,  the  rhetorical  image  of 
the  Koman  poet,  are  almost  realised  at  the  present  day  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  this  little  island.  Tracts  which  would  be 
over  wide  if  planted  in  the  boundless  prairies  of  the  West,  cramp 
and  jostle  us  among  the  factories  and  workshops  of  our  great 
industrial  populations.  Close  by  the  courts  and  alleys  of  our 
crffvded  towns  we  see  mile  upon  mile  of  park  palings  which  enclose 
some  rural  paradise  of  wood  and  water,  of  glade  and  thorny  thicket, 
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of  fern  and  smooth  turf  lawns.  The  two  seem  designed  to  sapple- 
ment  each  other.  But  the  mechanic  as  he  tramps  along  the  diutj 
road  passes  by  locked  lodges  and  suspicious  gamekeepers,  who  wam 
him  that  there  is  no  pleasure  for  him  within  the  vails.  That  tre^ 
passers  will  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  is  the 
notice  that  stares  him  in  the  face.  The  great  park  is  reserved  for  the 
solitary  owner  and  for  the  game.  It  was  said  of  our  English  nobility 
and  their  great  dreary  parks,  "Solitudinemfaciuntjjj^iicfm  appellant." 
Is  it  desirable  to  keep  up  by  artificial  legislation  these  great  estates 
which  minister  to  pomp  and  to  political  importance,  but  not  to  real 
happiness  P  When  a  landowner  has  so  much  land  that  he  does  not 
know,  OS  he  goes  over  it,  whether  it  belongs  to  him  or  to  another ; 
when  his  tenants  know  nothing  of  him,  but  through  the  estate 
agent  and  solicitor,  hpw  is  he  the  better  for  this  dominion  ?  No 
doubt  the  power  to  return  himself  or  his  son  for  the  county 
ministers  to  his  political  importance.  He  can  out  of  these  vast 
domains  secure  a  peerage  or  a  rise  in  the  peerage  or  a  blue,  or  a  red, 
or  a  green  ribbon.  But  after  all,  these  objects  of  ambition  ore  in 
themselves  artificial,  the  result  of  a  diseased  state  of  society  in  which, 
where  luxury  ie  gratified  to  the  fuU,  imaginary  wants  have  to  be 
invented  to  furnish  some  further  object  of  hope,  lest  life  should  pall 
from  satiety.  And  when  we  come  lower  down  in  the  social  scale,  to 
the  gentry  of  moderate  estates,  we  find  other  evil  results  from  the 
superstitious  reverence  that  is  paid  to  the  quality  of  squire.  The 
owner  of  two  or  three  thousand  acres  is  weighed  down  by  his  position 
— he  has  inherited  with  the  family  estate  and  the  family  mortgages, 
a  family  mansion  beyond  his  means  to  keep  up,  and  a  family  position 
which  he  maintains  by  scraping  and  saving,  and  by  pinching  himself 
and  his  family.  Popular  speech  calls  him  the  owner ;  but  though 
as  much  is  expected  of  him  as  if  he  were  truly  the  owner,  yet  in 
reality  be  is  a  mere  life  tenant  with  little  power  and  sadly  hampered. 
The  real  owners  among  whom  the  income  of  the  property  is  distri- 
buted are  legion.  There  are  the  mortgagees,  the  dowager  with  her 
jointure,  the  brothers  or  sisters  and  their  children  with  their 
charges  on  the  land,  the  married  son  on  whom  he  has  made  a 
settlement  to  induce  him  to  re-entail  the  property.  There  are  the 
claims  of  the  squire's  station,  as  imperious  though  not  as  legal  as  the 
others.  Then  there  is  the  need  of  saving  out  of  the  scanty  life 
income  to  provide  for  the  younger  children.  When  all  these  drains 
have  been  considered,  how  little  is  there  left  for  the  improvement  of 
the  property.  "  Quicquid  delirant  reges  "  may  be  translated  &eely, 
if  the  squire  contests  an  election,  or  if  the  squire's  son  incurs 
gambling  debts,  it  is  the  cottagers  who  must  pay,  in  broken-down 
hovels,  in  an  undrained  and  fever-stricken  village,  in  a  poisoned  water 
supply  fed  from  neighbouring  cesspools.     But  in  spite  of  all  tbeaa 
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drawbacks,  iamily  pride  requireB  that  the  family  of  Acres  shall 
still  be  known  as  Acres  of  Clod  Hall.  The  loss  of  dignity  which 
would  result  from  severance  from  those  ruahy,  ill-drained,  bank- 
rapt  acres,  is  worse  than  all  the  pinching  and  anxiety  that  are 
endured  with  their  poeaession.  And  this  nourishment  of  family 
pride  at  the  expense  of  family  feeling  and  of  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  becomes  a  sort  of  religion  which  is  inculcated  upon  all 
the  children,  whether  the  one  happy  eldest  bom,  who  is  to 
transmit  the  family  glory  undimmed,  or  the  younger  ones  to  whom 
is  reserved  the  less  pleasant  duty  of  self-sacrifice.  Fortunately 
at  the  present  day  the  younger  sons  have  taken  more  boldly 
to  various  trades  and  professions,  and  we  have  comparatively  few  of 
those  undesirable  characters  which  figure  in  the  plays  and  novels 
of  the  last  century,  such  as  theSqntre's  younger  brother  who  hung 
about  the  hall,  and  in  return  for  hia  board  and  lodging  discharged  the 
duties  of  a  superior  gamekeeper.  The  family  living  still  often 
provides  for  one  son,  who,  nolens  volens,  must  profess  a  divine  call 
to  accept  the  position  of  rector  with  some  hundreds  a  year.  But 
official  patronage  and  maintenance  at  the  expense  of  the  State  being 
gone,  except  for  the  few  who  are  highly  connected,  most  of  the 
younger  sons  of  the  gentry  set  out  manfully  to  fight  their  way  in 
life.  Bat  how  does  the  system  work  on  the  daughters  ?  We  are 
astonished  at  the  wiUingnees  of  widows  in  India  to  bum  in  obedience 
to  custom,  but  England  is  full  of  starving  spinsters  who  have  lost 
the  chance  of  happy  homes,  because  the  glory  of  the  &mily  demanded 
that  the  money  which  might  have  enabled  them  to  marry,  should  be- 
retained  to  enable  the  son  and  heir  to  keep  up  his  position  in  the 
country.  And  these  faded  women,  many  of  them,  do  not  r^ine. 
They  treasure  the  memory  of  some  old  romance,  the  novel  of  their 
life,  of  which  the  third  Tolume  has  been  suppressed,  but  console 
themselves  for  the  loss  by  feeding  their  family  pride  and  keeping 
op  a  chill  gentility,  which  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  pathetic. 

The  welfare  of  the  country  demands  that  land  should  be  fredy 
bought  and  sold.  Fully  one  half  of  the  land  is  strictly  tied  up  in  settle- 
ment, so  that  it  is  not  in  the  market.  The  tradition  of  family  pride 
and  social  importance,  which  are  coupled  with  the  ownership  of  laud, 
help  to  keep  it  out.  When  property  in  land  no  longer  confers  aa 
advantage  in  local  government  there  will  not  be  the  same  induce- 
ment to  amass  great  properties ;  land  will  be  held  by  rich  men  in 
such  portions  as  are  necessary  for  enjoyment,  not  for  domination  or 
vainglory.  In  such  a  case  there  would  gradually  be  few  estates  in 
the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country  of  more  than  a  thousand  acres, 
and  this  would  not  work  any  social  oppression,  especially  if  we  had 
better  and  larger  units  of  rural  self-government  than  the  township 
or  small  parish.     With  a  unit  of  self-government  such  as  the  poor 
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law  onioa,  and  witli  a  unit  for  election  of  representatires  of  not  lea 
than  1,000  inhabitants,  much  of  the  political  importance  of  die 
ownership  of  the  land  of  a  parish  would  disappear,  and  economic 
considerations  which  tend  to  the  distribution  of  land  would  come 
into  play.  It  is  desirable  that  even  in  rural  districts  land  may  be 
so  distributed  that  the  competition  of  landowners  may  come  into 
play,  and  that  in  no  district  any  one  man  should  have  a  veto  on  &e 
existence  of  places  of  worship  or  of  schools.  It  is  further  desirable 
that  laud  should  be  held  by  solvent  people,  who  can  improve  it  and 
do  justice  to  it,  instead  of  the  present  state  of  things,  where  many 
a  bankrupt  and  broken-down  family  clings  to  a  property  that 
belongs  far  more  to  the  mortgagees  than  to  them. 

It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  greater  power  for  the  acqnifd- 
tion  of  small  freeholds,  that  in  our  vilh^es,  mechanics  and  othen 
who  are  industrious  should  be  able  to  acquire  the  indqtendence 
resulting  from  the  ownership  of  the  houses  in  which  they  dwelL  It 
is  the  precarious  tenure  of  their  homes,  which  to  a  great  extent  pnts 
the  poorer  classee  in  the  country  at  the  mercy  of  the  upper  class. 

Valuable  as  the  old  yeomanry  cultivating  their  own  land  was,  and 
much  as  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  class  shoold  have  passed  away 
or  nearly  so,  it  is  not  easy  to  look  for  the  founding  anew  of  snch 
a  class.  Improved  methods  of  agriculture,  the  demand  for  mon 
capital  per  acre  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  the  tendency  to  mak« 
farming  a  skilled  and  scientific  occupation,  and  the  growth  of  large 
&nnB,  are  all  against  a  revival  of  the  old  class  of  yeomanry.  Sot 
we  may  give  our  tenant  farmers  many  of  the  characteristics  of  that 
class.  Security  for  their  capital  by  some  reasonable  tenant  rigirt, 
compensation  for  improvements,  protection  from  the  ravages  oi 
game,  association  in  the  government  of  the  county,  education  for 
their  children  in  reformed  grammar  schools,  all  these  things  will 
give  them  strength,  dignity,  and  security,  and  will  raise  thrar  stato^ 
and  create  in  them  some  of  that  outspoken  independence  which  wis 
the  boast  and  pride  of  our  old  yeomanry.  If  at  the  same  time  by  the 
proper  use  of  our  waste  lands  and  pubUc  lands,  facilities  are  given  to 
the  labourers  to  advance  their  position,  either  by  allotments  or  t^ 
co-operative  farming,  and  if  our  rural  elementary  schools  are  ntad* 
truly  national  and  efficient,  and  if  a  proper  self-governing  organisa- 
tion be  given  to  rural  England,  we  may  see  a  peaceful  revolutifm  for 
the  better  which  will  work  wonders.  As  relates  to  the  distribation 
of  land,  a  few  changes  in  the  law  would  probably  do  much. 

1.  The  separation  of  county  administration  from  the  ownership  of 
land,  the  basing  it  on  an  elective  ground,  and  the  readjustment  and 

.  extension  of  areas  for  local  government. 

2.  The  assimilation  in  all  respects  of  real  to  personal  proper^. 

3.  The  prohibition  of  settlements  of  land  on  unborn  peisons,  and 
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the  iacorporatioii  of  a  power  of  sale  in  all  settlements  without 
requiriog  any  ooDsente. 

4.  The  extendoa  of  the  powers  of  compolsoiy  purchase  of  land 
for  many  public  objects. 

5.  The  abolition  of  the  game  laws,  or  at  least  their  very  great 
restriction. 

Of  all  the  questions  which  demand  the  attention  of  liberal 
pohticiaus,  there  is  none  that  cries  more  loudly  for  settlement  than 
this  one  of  the  relatiim  of  the  people  of  England  to  the  land  of 
England.  The  connection  between  Church  and  State  interests  a 
more  active  group  of  reformers,  and  is,  therefore,  discussed  more 
frequently,  but  it  is  not  in  more  urgent,  nor  in  as  urgent,  need 
of  reform. 

Though  the  land  laws  of  this  country  hamper  its  social  develop- 
ment, though  they  inflict  a  grievous  tax  upon  the  whole  nation  for 
the  benefit  of  a  email  class,  though  they  have  degraded  the  poor  of 
the  country,  and  stunted  the  health  of  our  town  population ;  yet  in 
apite  of  all  this,  apart  from  some  speculative  Radicals  of  the  apper  or 
middle  class,  few  reformers  outside  of  the  working-class  leaders  have 
Bought  to  expose  their  injustice,  and  to  bring  about  a  rem«dy. 
Many  times  have-  Mr,  Oobden  and  Mr.  Bright  sought  to  direot 
attention  to  this  matter,  as  one  which  would,  if  thoroughly  dealt 
with,  produce  a  greater  harvest  of  good  to  the  country  than  even  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws ;  but  their  call  has  met  with  no  response. 
When  Mr.  Mill  founded  the  Land  Tenure  Reform  Association,  his  own 
name  and  personal  eminence  supported  it  for  a  time;  but  even 
during  his  lifetime  few  subscribers  came  forward,  and  after  his  death 
the  society  collapsed. 

Keverthelees,  though  in  the  present  age  of  feverish  accumnlation 
of  wealth,  of  craving  for  social  distinction,  of  somewhat  easier  transi- 
tion than  formerly  from  the  middle  to  the  upper  class,  the  tempta- 
tion is  very  great  to  our  suocoBsfuI  men  of  business  to  ally  themselves 
with  the  system  which  maintains  the  social  supremacy  of  large 
landowners,  and  though  consequently  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
movement  for  land  reform  fail  us,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  as 
edncation  spreads  among  the  poor,  as  municipal  and  representative 
institutions  are  extended  and  strengthened,  we  shall  make  the  land 
laws  of  England  one  of  the  practical  questions  for  politicians,  instead 
of  a  speculative  them?  for  economists. 

E.  Ltulfh  Staklet. 
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It  is  a  humiliating  reflection  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  are  nnable 
to  suhBLBt  through  a  whole  generation  without  two  or  three  times 
breakifig  into  a  commercial  and  financial  etampede,  in  which, 
figuratively  speaking,  btmdreds  of  thousands  of  people  are  trampled 
to  death,  or  left  bruised  and  bleeding  by  the  way  eide.  These 
di^racefiil  routs  have  latterly  assumed  something  of  the  r^'ularity 
of  clock-work,  so  that  peojJe  pretend  to  know  when  to  expect  one 
by  looking  in  the  almanac.  1816, 1825,1837, 1847, 1857, 1866,1873, 
each  of  these  years  has  ushered  in  its  holocaust  of  English  victims, 
and  the  alternate  periods  have  included  America  as  well,  so  tliAt 
business  men  take  into  their  calculations  a  panic  on  one  side  of  the 
water  every  ten  years,  and  on  the  other  side  every  twenty.  Bnt, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  regulari^  of  the  visitation,  very  few 
men  engaged  in  trade  escape,  when  the  clock  strikes  tiie  dreadfiil 
hour.  The  appearance  of  prosperity  immediately  preceding  the 
panic  is  so  deceitful,  the  activity  of  trade  and  the  upward  movement 
of  prices  are  so  exhilarating,  that  the  tornado  always  finds  us  with 
every  inch  of  canvas  spread,  all  the  ports  open,  and  the  crew  fut 
asleep,  fit  is  impossible  to  exf^^erate  the  suffering  caused  by  thew 
financial  storms,  whose  vengeance  always  falls  with  greatest  severity 
upon  those  least  responsible  for  them,  and  least  able  to  resist  then, 
— the  labouring  poor.  No  one  can  read  the  story  of  England'i 
poor  immediately  following  the  commercial  msee  of  1816  and  1825 
without  a  shudder.  Nor  were  those  of  America,  after  the  crises  of 
1837  and  1857,  any  better  provided  for,  except  as  nature  had  dealt 
rather  more  kindly  by  them.  All  that  man  could  do  had  bees  done 
to  turn  them  sheltOTlesB  and  penniless  into  the  street,  to  become 
beggars  or  barbarians,  like  the  Sunderland  sailors,  the  Noraiii 
weavers,  and  the  Bradford  wool-combers  of  the  mother-couaby. 
Few  persons  are  aware  how  great  an  obstacle  to  hum^n  progrw 
these  oft-recurring  shocks  to  industry  really  are.  We  see  great 
houses  go  down  with  a  crash,  bnt  others  come  to  take  their  j^acei. 
We  see  multitudes  of  operative*  thrown  out  of  employment,  mi 
Bonp  kitchens  established,  and  charities  set  on  foot,  to  carry  titEB 
through  the  weary  time  of  revulsion.  What  is  not  seen  is  ^ 
progress  they  might  make  if  their  savings  were  not  swept  any 
every  few  years  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  now  toiling  through  one  of 
these  periodical  crises.  During  the  past  three  years  there  have  been 
mercantile  failures  with  liabilities  reaching  nearly  $650,000,000- 
Multitudes  of  persons  have  been  plunged  from  affluence  into  povoty- 
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Greater  multitudea  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  altogether. 
Hiotous  demonstrations  hare  taken  place  among  the  cotton  operatives 
at  Fall  BiTor,  in  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  and  elsewhere, 
but  happily  without  bloodshed.  The  Kew  England  States  are  pinched 
almost  to  the  extremity  of  endurance,  and  the  iron  industry  is  pros- 
trated as  it  has  never  before  been  in  the  lifetime  of  the  writer.  The 
West  has  suffered  leas  than  any  other  section,  but  the  whole  country 
is  in  a  sad  state  of  trouble,  and  is  asking.  When  will  these  hard  times 
pass  away  ? 

The  phenomena  antecedent  to  the  crisiB  were  the  usual  ones — a 
rise  of  prices,  great  prosperity,  large  profits,  high  wages  and  strikes 
for  higher,  crowded  thoroughferes,  large  importations,  a  railway 
mania,  expanded  credits,  over-trading,  over-building,  and  high 
living.  On  the  17th  of  S^tember,  1873,  the  New  York  and  Oswego 
Midland  Bailway  Company  faOed,  and  there  was  a  tremor  in  the 
stock  market.  On  the  1 8th  the  banking  house  of  Jay  Cooke  and  Co. 
closed  its  doors,  and  the  depression  in  stocks  became  a  panic.  Prices 
of  the  leading  railway  and  miscellaneous  shares  fell  from  1  to  10  per 
cent.  The  usual  soothing  statements  were  put  forth  that  the  suspen- 
sion would  be  only  temporary,  but  the  public  believed  otherwise.  This 
firm  had  been  long  engaged  in  promoting  the  most  hazardous  and 
premature  railway  enterprise  of  the  age,  viz.,  the  Northern  Pacific, 
and  had  made  advances  of  its  own  and  its  depositors'  money  to  the 
amount  of  several  millions.  Its  position  was  identical  with  that  of 
the  financial  companies  that  collapsed  in  London  in  1866 — its 
capital  and  deposits  having  been  lost  in  bad  speculations.  On 
the  19th  the  firm  of  Fisk  and  Hatch  succumbed,  together  with 
eighteen  other  private  banking  and  brokerage  houses,  in  New  York. 
iMesBTs.  Fisk  and  Hatch  had  been  "carrying"  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  railway  in  much  the  same  way  that  Cooke  and  Co.  had  been 
carrying  the  Northern  Pacific,  but  they  possessed  the  confidence 
of  business  men  in  a  higher  degree.  There  were  eight  failures  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  same  day,  and  a  "  run  "  was  commenced  on 
the  Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  one  of  the  largest 
monetary  establishments  in  the  city.  On  the  20th  the  Union 
Trust  Company  closed  its  doors,  with  liabilities  amounting  to 
96,000,000,  and  it  became  speedily  known  that  its  secretary  was  a 
defaulter  to  the  amount  of  $128,000,  and  that  an  outside  person  had 
been  allowed  to  moke  an  overdraft  of  $200,000  more.  Subsequent 
investigation  showed  that  the  Union  Trust  Company  was  full  of  dead 
men's  bones.  Panic  terror  now  seized  Wall  Street.  Western  Union 
Telegraph  shares,  the  leading  fancy  in  the  market  then,  as  now,  fell 
from  90^  (the  price  it  commanded  four  days  earlier)  to  55  J,  and  New 
York  Central  Railway,  the  piice  de  resistance  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
from  100  to  89.     The  Bank  of  the  Gommonwedltii  and  the  National 
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Trust  Company  suspended,  and  so  many  etock-brokers  were  believed 
to  be  unable  to  meet  their  engagements  that  the  Stock  Sxchange 
was  closed  by  order  of  its  officers,  and  remained  closed  ten  days. 

On  the  22nd  there  was  a   general  agreement  that   the  iForst 
was  over,  the  only  failure  of  importance  being  that  of  the  Canada 
Southern  Railway  Company  ;  but,  to  guard  against  a  return  of  the 
symptoms,  the  aid  of  the  GoTcmment  was  invoked,  and  an  ordci 
was  obtained  from   the   President   to  turn    the    contents  of   the 
,  national  treasury  into  the  money  market  by  purchasing  QoTenunent 
\  bonds  with  Gh>Temment  legal-tender  notes.     No  advantage  what- 
.  ^  ever  resulted  from  the  action  of  the  Government,  for  the  reason  that 
)   the  holders  of  the  national  bonds  were  not  generally  the  persons 
/    needing  money,  and  no  others  could  gain  access  to  the  supply  in 
\  the  treasury.     The  New  York  savings'  banks,  however,  were  large 
holders  of    bonds,   and,   apprehending    a    run    upon    themselves, 
they   rushed    headlong  to  get  them  converted    into    greenbacks, 
which  th^  immediately  put  under  lock  and  key.      The  saving^ 
banks  were  protected  against  runs   by  a  provision  of   law  which 
authorises  them  to  require  thirty  or  sixty  days'  notice  from  depi>- 
eitors  of  an  intention  to  draw  out  their  money.     Before  the  expira- 
tion of  this  period  the  panic  had  subsided,  and  the  managers  found 
that  they  had  exchanged  an  interest-bearing  security  for  another 
bearing  no  interest.     They  had  sold  their  bonds  at  panic  prices,  and 
must  buy  them  back  at  an  advance,  if  at  all ;  but  what  is  to  the 
porpose  now  is  that  the  greenbacks  poured  out  of  the  Government 
vaults  went  straightway  into  the  savings'  bank  vaults,  and  produced 
no  effect  whatever  on  the  money  market.     It  may  be  added  that  if 
they  had  not  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  savings'  bank  managere 
they  would  probably  have  remained  in  the  Government  vaults. 
On  the  23rd  the  bad  symptoms  returned.     The  banking-hoose  of 
'"*  Henry  Clews  and  Company  suspended.     This  was  a  house  that  had 
^  close  and  somewhat  questionable  relations  with  the  Government  at 
(   Washington,     The  drain  upon  the  New  York  banks  for  currency 
J  had  now  become  so  severe  that  the  regular  operation  of  the  clearing' 
{   house   was  no  longer  possible ;    and  it  was  determined   to  issue 
$10,000,000  of  certificates  based  upon  bills  receivable  of  tbe  banks, 
to  be  used  for  paying  balances  at  the  clearing-house  instead  of  legal- 
tender  notes.      These  certificates  were  issued  by  a  clearing-house 
committee,  who  passed  judgment  upon   the  Kills  receivable,  and 
required  a  margin  of  25  per  cent,  to  make  gwia  any  probable  depre- 
ciation resulting  from  mercantile  failures.  »  I  am  not  aware  that 
this  device  was  ever  before  resorted  to  as  a  meana  of  ballasting 
commerce  against  the  temporary  effects  of  a  panic.      It  certainly 
meritstheattention  of  economists;  for  alfhoup^h  it  amounted,  in  a  legal 
point  of  view,  to  a  general  bank  suspension,  ft  checked  the  prevailing 
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terror  in  a  notable  manner.  Instead  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  weakex 
banks,  and  perhaps  all  of  them  eventually,  being  closed  up,  ^th 
the  possibility  of  having  their  affiiirs  settled  through  the  courts  of 
law,  the  stronger  ones  sustained  the  weaker ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  their  united  action  exercised  a  moral  force  on  the  community 
which  effectually  prevented  a  run,  or  any  extreme  measures  to 
compel  the  immediate  payment  of  deposits  by  legal  proceedings. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  action,  the  banks,  on  the  24tb,  ceased 
paying  large  cheques  at  their  counters,  but  certified  them  "  good 
through  the  clearing-house."  Cheques  for  small  sums  were  paid  as 
usuaL  Larger  ones  were  paid,  if  required  by  manufacturers  or  others 
to  pay  wages  to  operatiTea.  Certified  cheques  and  clearing-house 
certificates  fell  to  I  per  cent,  disoount,  and  became  a  marketable 
commodity.  The  total  amount  of  clearing-house  certificates  rose, 
during  the  period  of  suspension,  to  $22,000,000,  from  which  point  it 
gradually  sank  until  the  1st  of  I^ovember,  when  they  were  all 
redeemed  and  resumption  took  place. 

On  the  25th,  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Cincin- 
nati, and  St.  hovda  banks  followed  the  example  of  the  New  York 
banks,  i.e.  suspended  the  payment  of  currency  on  large  cheques, 
issued  clearing-house  certificates  for  bank  balances,  and  expostulated 
with  their  customers,  instead  of  either  paying  them  or  closing  their 
doors.     Within  a  few  days  this  policy  had  been  adopted  in  nearly 
every  town  in  the  United  States  where  three  or  more  banks  existed, 
a  clearing-house  being  extemporised  for  the  occasion.     In  Chicago 
a  difierent  policy  was  pursued.     That  city  was  very  favourably  situ- 
ated for  drawing  currency  from  the  west.     The  panic  had  come  in  ) 
the  midst  of  the  crop-moving  season.     Chicago,  being  the  principal  ' 
centre  of  the  grain  trade,  was  in  a  position  to  command  currency  in 
spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  eastern  cities  to  retain  and  hoard  it, 
and  accordingly  it  began  to  fiow  thither  very  rapidly,  first  at  the 
rate  of  $1,000,000,  and  gradually  rising  to  $3,500,000  per  day,  to  , 
pay  for  grain.     The  principal  banks  of  that  city  believed  that  they    j 
could  respond    to  any  run    that  would  probably   be   made   upon    > 
them,  and  r^luaed  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  for  paying  or^ 
receiving    balances   l^m    each   other   in  clearing-house  promises.    ,  y 
There  was  accordingly  a  run  in  Chicago,  and  five  banks  suspended,   i-- 
Three  of  those  were  perfectly  solvent,  and  soon  resumed  business. 

On  the  26th,  currency  attained  a  premium  of  3  to  5  per  cent,  over 
certified  bank  cheques  in  New  York,  but  the  premium  of  gold  over 
currency  was  declining.  During  all  this  time  there  was  absolutely 
no  quotable  rate  of  interest  anywhere,  but  time  transactions  in  grain 
at  Chicago  showed  that  some  traders  were  willing  to  pay  at  the  rate 
of  20  per  cent,  per  month,  and  that  they  could  be  accommodated  at 
that  rate.     It  is  probable  that  some  loans  were  made,  even  in  the 
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height  of  the  ptmic,  at  moderate  rates  of  intereet,  as  a  matter  of 
favour,  or  in  order  to  protect  security  which  \rould  otherwise  have 
been  loBt  altogether ;  but  such  transactions  cannot  be  adduced  to 
show  any  such  thing  as  a  market,  rate  for  the  use  of  money.  In 
fact,  there  was  no  market  rate. 

On  the  39th  reports  came  from  the  manufacturing  district's  that 
employers  were  discharging  their  operatives,  or  putting  them  on  half 
time.  Several  mercantile  failures  were  announced  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Glenham  Manufacturing  Company,  a  large  woollen  establishmoit, 
suspended.  The  mere  panic  terror  had  now  bo  far  spent  itself  that  the 
Kew  York  Stock  Exchange  ventured  to  reopen  its  doors  on  the  30th. 
The  remaining  events  of  the  forty-day  period,  which  commenced 
on  the  17th  of  September,  may  be  briefly  narrated.  On  the  3nd  of 
October  the  premium  of  currency  as  compared  with  certified  cheques 
had  fallen  to  1  per  cent.,  and  soon  after  it  declined  to  \,  and  then  to 
-J-,  and  on  the  aist  it  disappeared  entirely,  Mercwitile  failures 
became  more  numerous,  and  reports  of  manuiacturing  distress  mnl- 
tipUed.  Oa  the  10th  of  October  a  series  of  remarkable  ups  and 
downs  in  the  Stock  Exchange  commenced,  showing  that  large 
holders,  who  were  not  yet  broken,  were  making  desperate  efforts  to 
restore  prices  to  something  near  the  old  figures.  Fluctuations  of  10 
per  cent,  in  a  single  day  in  some  classes  of  securities  were  not  un- . , 
common.  Some  failures  took  place  among  these  operators  moref^ , 
important  than  any  that  bad  been  announced  in  September.  The 
banks  throughout  the  country  had  generally  retired  their  clearing- 
bouse  certificates,  and  being  no  longer  threatened  with  a  run  far 
deposits,  found  no  difficulty  in  meeting  all  demands  made  upon  them 

'  for  currency.  But  the  crisis  was  ploughing  a  deep  furrow  through 
the  mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  railway  interests,  and  through 
all  branches  of  speculation.  There  had  been  a  fall  in  the  prices  of 
■)  nearly  all  conunodities  except  groin,  which  was  sustained  by  an  active 
i^foreign  demand.  On  the  31st  the  paper  of  a  large  Kbode  Island 
manufacturing  firm,  employing  nearly  two  million  epindles,  went  to 
protest.  The  liabilities  were  said  to  be  $14,000,000,  and  the  assets 
much  larger  in  amount,  but  among  these  assets  was  a  most  extra- 
ordinary collection  of  investments  for  cotton  spinning  and  print 
works,  embracing  water-power  in  Maine,  and  also  in  South  Carolina, 
lands  in  Kansas,  sheet-iron  works,  steamships,  street  railways,  loco- 
motive works,  saw  mills,  flax  mills,  savings  banks,  and  race  courses. 
This  was  the  largest  mercantile  failure  of  the  year.      The  price  of 

^,  gold  (payable  in  greenbacks)  bad  been  quite  steady  at  111  to  113 
before  the  panic.  It  sank  dowly  to  106  -i-  on  the  7th  of  November 
(the  lowest  since  the  war),  from  which  point  it  rose  to  110-j-  in 
December.  That  is  to  say,  greenbacks  had  been  worth  about  90 
cents  to  the  dollar  before  the  panic,  rose  to  94  during  the  panic. 
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and  decliaed  to  about  90  after  it.  United  States  Five  per  Gent. 
Bonds,  whioh  stood  at  114|-  in  July,  fell  to  106  In  September,  to  105 
in  October  and  November,  and  rose  to  Hit  in  December.  Tbe  other 
classes  of  national  securities  showed  about  the  same  fluctuatiAis. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mercantile  failures  in  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  five  years  and  three  months : ' 


18!4 
1675 
1876' 


'■  KumbmoffUlont. 

LUbUlUM 

ArangB  LUbUltin 
towhIUlinf. 

PoUori. 

Dollart.            1 

2,915 

85,252,000 

29,245 

4,069 

121,056.000 

29,996           i 

3,183 

229,449,000 

44,045           t 

5,830 

155,233.000 

26,627 

i           7,740 

201,060,000 

25,960          } 

2,808 

64,000,000 

22.808 

Hailway  bonds  in  default  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
amounted  to  $789,367,665,  of  which  $535,967,605  were  held  in  the 
United  States,  and  $253,400,000  abroad.  Of  this  sum,  $226,425,100 
were  in  default  prior  to  September  20, 1873.* 

The  causes  and  antecedents  of  this  crisis  were  of  like  nature  with 
those  of  all  previous  financial  crises,  from  the  great  tulip  speculation 
in  Holland,  in  1636,  down  to  the  present  time — viz.,  a  great  multi- 
plication of  debts  based  upon  a  relatively  small  amount  of  capital.  ^ 
Some  writers  have  endeavoured  to  draw  a   distinction  between   a 
financial  crisis  and   a   commercial   crisis.      Indeed,  it  is   doubtful    . 
whether  any  crisis   of  the  kind  we  are  considering  has  ever  taken 
place  anywhere  without  finding  plenty  of  people,  of  more  or  less 
repute,  to  call  it  a  financial  and  not  a  commercial  crisis,  implying 
thereby  that  it  was  a  popular  misunderstanding  respecting  money, 
and  not  a  real  deficiency  of  the  means  of  payment.     There  is  no   , 
room  for  such  a  distinction.   The  yardsticks,  the  scales,  and  the  peck 
measures  never  produced  any  crisis,  nor  is  it  in  their  nature  to  pro- 
duce one.     No  more  is  it  in  the  nature  of  that  other  tool  for  facilitat- 
ing the  exchange  of  property  called  money.     The  financial  crisis  and   ' 
the  commercial  crisis  are  two  names  for  the  same  thing.     What  that  ' 
thing  is  it  is  the  aim  of  this  article  to  inquire.     A  distinction  id  per- 
fectly allowable,  however,  and  even  necessary,  between  a  crisis  pro- 
duced by  internal,  and  one  produced  by  external,  causes.     The  real 
financial  crisis  is  the  one  which  has  wrought  itself  out  by  purely 

(1)  Thace  Sgarot  are  from  the  miniial  reporti  of  the  Merc«ntila  Agencj  of  R.  O.  Dnn, 
•ud  Co.,  irho  Iuitr  on  theLr  boolu  Ihs  nnmcfl  of  680,000  mdiriduats  and  flmu.  They 
do  not  report  failnros  of  baukg,  biokera,  real  estate  dealers,  railway  cooipnDiea,  or 
penooa  not  engaged  in  mercuitile  buiinoss  or  olosely  allied  trades. 

(3)  Three  montlia. 

(3)  FinmtiiU  JUritir,  Williatn  B.  Dona  and  Co.,  Now  York. 
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^  commercial  evente.  A  criais  caused  by  political  revolution,  lilce  that 
in  France  in  1648,  belongs  to  a  different  category.  Tbe  migration 
ot  biding  of  capital  io  escape  the  apprehended  dangers  o£  com- 
muniem,  or  invasion,  or  any  otber  form  of  public  disorder,  may  lead 
to  extensive  bank  failures,  and  these  may  lead  to  mercantile  &ilnrea, 
the  whole  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  financial  crisis,  but  it  is  not 
the  phenomenon  we  are  now  considering. 

The  w'ar  of  the  rebellion  closed  in  the  spring  of  1865,  having 
demonstrated  not  merely  the  tenacity  of  the  combatants  on  both 
sides,  but  stupendous  powers  of  production.  It  is  probably  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  expenditure  of  the  two  sections  during  the 
four  years,  after  making  duaAllowance  for  the  use  of  a  depredated 
currency,  exceeded  4,0(l(l{l}eullionB  of  dollars  gold  value,  or  a  earn 
equal  to  the  whole  debt  of  Great  Britain.  Of  this  sum,  not  more 
than  one-tenth,  if  so  much,  was  borrowed  from  abroad  while  the  war 
was  in  progress.  The  capability  of  producing  a  surplus  of  two 
hundred  millions  sterling  per  year  was  as  little  suspected  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  themselves  as  by  those  of  other  coun- 
tries; and  whfen  we  consider  that  a  million  men  were  constantly 
withdrawn  from  productive  employment — the  number  rising  much 
above  that  at  times — we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  how  rapid  would  be 
the  increase  of  wealth  if  the  labour,  the  natural  resources,  and  the 
machinery  of  the  country  could  be  called  into  as  great  activity  in 
time  of  peace  as  in  war.  The  phenomenon  of  great  prosperity, 
coincident  with  the  waste  and  destruction  of  property  by  war,  is 
easily  explained  when  we  consider  how  small  a  share  of  the  potential 
energy  of  the  people  ordinarily  finds  employment. 

The  country  was  fairly  prosperous  during  the  four  years  succeed- 
ing the  war,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  there  was  much 
capital  seeking  investment  in  America,  and  still  more  in  Europe. 
In  1869  the  Pacific  railway  was  opened  and  the  country  seemed  to 
accept  that  event  as  a  signal  for  general  speculation.  Prices  of 
real  estate  rose  in  the  chief  cities  with  great  rapidity.  Immigration 
was  pouring  in  fast,  under  the  pressure  of  inexorable  mihtary 
service  and  the  danger  of  war  in  Europe.  To  take  advantage  of 
this  increase  of  population  a  number  of  large  railway  land-grants 
were  pressed  upon  Congress,  and  passed,  and  others  that  had  kin 
dormant  for  years  were  actively  entered  upon.*  An  unexampled 
railway  mania  sprang  up.  The  market  for  American  securities  in 
England,  Germany,  and  Holland  became  very  active,  so  active, 
indeed,  that  the  ordinary  rules  of  prudence  were  entirely  cast  aside 

(1)  The  vhole  nmnber  of  acres,  good  and  bad,  tivaikble  tinder  old  and  sew  gnait, 
vas  170,208,000,  three-fourthsorwbicbiraBoErered  to  thsTariooB  Pacific railmji— tbe 
lai^est  gtanC  being  to  the  Noithcrn  PaciGe,  47,000,000  aciea.  Grants  to  the  UDonnt  «r 
6,Sfi9,000  acres  have  been  forfeited  and  not  renewed. 
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by  the  iiiTestors.  Itascals  on  both  sides  of  the  water  haeteaod  to 
put  their  sickleB  into  this  bounteous  harveet.  Schemes  and 
prospectuses  were  sowed  broadcast  over  Germany  that  no  American 
would  pnt  a  dollar  in,  and  wore  greedily  taken  up.'  Others,  that 
Glermany  and  England  rejected,  were  eagerly  taken  by  Americans, 
and  in  the  ^d  both  sorts  went  to  perdition  together.  Town  and 
county  bonds  in  aid  of  railways  were  yoted  by  populations  by 
wholesale.  There  was  a  great  speculation  in  iron.  Prices  rose 
rapidly,  and  mills  and  furnaces  were  multiplied.  The  average 
increment  of  railway  mileage  in  the  country  from  1859  to  1869 
had  been  under  2,000  miles  per  year.  In  1869  it  rose  to  4,953 
miles;  in  1870,  to  5,690  miles;  in  1671,  to  7,670  miles.  In  1872, 
the  market  for  railway  bonds  both  at  home  and  abroad  showed  signs 
of  glut,  and  the  railway  increment  for  the  year  fell  back  to  6,167 
miles,  in  1873  to  3,948  miles,  and  in  1874  to  1,940  miles.  Mean- 
while, general  speculation  spread  on  all  sides.  Imports  and  exports 
increased  rapidly.  The  loans  and  discounts  of  the  banks  mounted 
up  six  times  faster  than  the  deposits.  The  loan  market  had  been 
extremely  capricious  for  a  year  or  two  before  the  panic,  but  there 
was  an  average  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest,  culminating  in  the 
autumn  of  1872,  from  which  period  it  gradually  fell  till  the  spring 
of  1873,  when  it  again  commenced  rising,  and  continued  rising  till 
September,  when  it  went  out  of  sight  completely.  The  usury  law, 
which  still  remains  in  force  in  the  chief  commercial  ci^,  and  in 
nearly  all  the  States,  renders  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  exact  rates  of 
interest,  since  banks  and  other  moneyed  corporations  are  compelled 
to  square  their  transactions,  ostensibly  at  least,  by  the  legal  rate 
(7  per  cent,  in  New  York).  The  rates  are  of  two  kinds:  1,  for 
short  date  commercial  paper  ;  2,  for  call  loans,  on  collateral  security. 
In  a  normal  condition  of  the  money  market  the  rates  for  call  loans 
are  2  to  3  per  cent,  below  the  commercial  rate,  hut  in  a  period  of 

(1)  Take,  for  example,  tbo  liockfard.  Bock  Islaad  and  St  Louis  tvUway.  Bonda  to 
the  amount  of  $9,000,000,  in  thia  auperflDOus  and  ridiculous  entetpriae,  were  sold  at 
(omething  near  par,  piincipally  in  Qerman}'.  They  afterwards  declined  to  6  cents 
per  dollar.  Some  litigation  which  look  placio  last  year,  oTOr  this  property,  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  two  firms  of  Budge,  Schiff,  nnd  Co.,  of  new  York,  and  Moriti  Badge, 
of  Frank fort-on-tbe-Main,  pockottid  11,^37,423  for  thefr  exertions  in  selling  these 
insecnritieti  to  their  countrymen.  After  other  meunB  of  squeezing  the  property  and  the 
bondholders  had  been  exhausted,  resort  was  had  to  speculating  in  gold  wilh  the  funds  in 
the  treusary,  llr.  Boody,  the  treeaurer.  testified  that  Budge  and  Co.  claimed  that  they 
had  lost  (100,000  in  one  such  operation,  and  iiifiOO  in  another,  and  that  they 
demanded  to  he  reimbursed  from  the  funds  of  the  company.  "  I  a^ed  them  at  the 
time,"  says  Mr.  Boody,  "for  a  etalemeut'— the  parties  from  whom  they  had  bought 
gold,  the  amoimt  purchased  from  each ;  thoy  declined  to  give  it.  Subsequently  in 
writing  I  demanded  the  infonnation,  and  in  writing  they  refused  to  give  it,  but  the  loss 
was  incarred,  and  charged  to  the  company. 
"  QualioH.    Is  that  included  in  this  amount  ?  ., 

"^ngaer-    Tea;  I  nntr  belined  thire  teat  ani/ gold  bought  or  Btiy  gttd  told." 
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great  stringency,  like  tlie  autumn  of  1872,  they  rise  much  higher 
than  the  commercial  rate.  This  apparent  anomaly  is  probably 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the  time  of  stringency  loans  on 
commercial  paper  axe  largely  a  matter  of  faTOuritiam,  whereas 
call  loans  for  carrying  stocks  are  governed  by  the  strict  rules  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  Financial  Review  says,  "  For  two  years 
prior  to  the  financial  crisis  of  1873  the  money  market  had  worked 
with  extraordinary  closeness,  the  rates  paid  on  call  loans  occaaionally 
reaching  ^.  to  |  of  1  per  cent,  per  di^,  in  addition  to  the  Ic^ 
rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  remarkable  stringency  in  money 
arose  &om  the  immense  demand  which  sprang  up  from  new  railway 
enterprises,  and  also  to  supply  the  general  specuUitiTe  operations 
which  had  been  fostered  by  the  issues  of  paper  money,  and  which 
went  on  until  checked  by  the  monetary  pressure  that  reached  a  climax 
in  the  panic  of  1873.  During  1874  money  was  unusually  easy."  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  here  expressed,  that 
the  speculative  operations  were  fostered  in  any  peculiar  sense  by 
the  issues  of  paper  money.  The  Review  then  gives  the  rates  of 
interest  on  commercial  paper  for  a  series  of  years,  from  which  the 
following  are  selected  : — 


T«r.        1     JuinuT.     [        M.r. 

Jnlr. 

NotUDbn. 

1872  1    8  to  10    1     7  to  8 

1873  1    9  to  12    1     6to7 
1874,  average  for  whole  year  . 
1875 

6to- 

6to7 

10  to  12 

12 
12  to  18 
.    6 
■    5i 

The  next  exhibit  of  importance  in  the  present  investigation  is 
the  statistics  of  bank  deposits  and  bank  loans.  The  returns  are  for 
the  month  of  October  in  each  year  except  1873,  which  are  for 
September  12 : — 


.„. 

.««.      !      1870.      !      ,87.. 

18». 

1871. 

Deposits  . 

Loans  and  discounts 

579 

657 

511     1     507     1     600 

682     j     712     1     827 

613 

872 

B23 
MO 

136 

158 

1B70. 

127 

lue 

1871. 

ini.           187S. 

Individual  deposila 
Loans  and  diecountB     . 

141 
198 

117 
175 

HI 
199 
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The  reader  will  observe  the  comparative  steadiness  of  bank 
deposits  in  the  country  at  large  during  the  whole  period,  and  the 
rapid  expansion  of  loans  and  discounts,  especially  the  increase  of 
twenty-four  milliona  in  New  York  city  from  1872  to  1873  on  an 
actual  decrease  of  deposits.  The  expansion  of  bank  loans  is  a  noted 
phenomenon  of  periods  antecedent  to  commercial  crises,  so  much  so 
that  one  might  almost  venture  to  estimate  the  nearness  of  a  crisis 
by  comparing  the  tables  of  different  periods.  This  increase  of  bank 
loans,  as  I  shall  show  hereailer,  is  a  consequence  and  not  a  cause 
of  the  state  of  commercial  activity  which  ends  in  panic  and  crash. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  antecedents  of  the  American 
crisis  of  1873  were  identical  in  their  nature  with  every  other  com- 
mercial crisis  of  which  any  account  can  be  found,  viz.,  speculation, 
or  the  act  of  buying  with  a  view  to  selling  at  a  higher  price,  and 
over-trading,  or  the  act  of  buying  and  selling  too  much  on  a  given 
capital.  Most  commonly  these  two  elements  are  accompanied  by 
two  others,  namely,  the  destruction  or  loss  of  previously  accumulated 
capital,  and  the  rapid  conversion  of  circulating  into  fixed  capital. 
Speculation  and  destruction  of  capital  usually  go  together  in  pre- 
paring  the  way  for  a  crisis.  Speculation  may  bring  on  a  crisis 
without  the  destruction  of  capital.  If  people  go  in  debt  to  each 
other  for  tulip  bulbs  at  a  thousand  florins  each,  as  the  ])utch  did  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  tulips  suddenly  fall  in  the  market,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  debts  remain  a  fixed  sum  while  the  assets  have 
shrunk  to  a  much  less  value,  and  a  crisis  will  be  the  result,  a  orisiB 
of  more  or  less  intensity  according  to  the  number  of  persons  and 
interesta  involved,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  the  trafBc.  The  tulips 
will  remain  in  the  community,  and  their  utility  in  people's  gardens 
will  be  as  great  as  ever.  Consequently  there  may  be  no  resulting 
loss  of  capital,  though  a  great  many  people  may  be  ruined.  There 
may  be  a  -^ery  extensive  and  unsatisfactory  transfer  of  property 
among  different  members  of  the  community  without  any  loss  in  the 
aggregate.  I  say  this  may  happen,  but  what  almost  always  does  "^ 
happen  is  that  there  is  an  aggregate  loss  resulting  from  the  bad 
investment  of  capi,tal  during  the  speculative  period.  ^ 

The  element  of  credit  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  a  financial  crisis. 
However  great  the  destruction  of  capital  may  be  at  any  time,  there  can 
be  no  sntdi  thing  as  a  revulsion  if  nobody  is  in  debt.  There  may  be 
a  famine,  but  there  can  be  no  crisis  ii  nobody  owes  more  than  he  can 
pay.  There  may  he  hard  times  and  great  scarcity  resulting  from 
war,  fires,  floods,  bad  harvests,  and  other  calamities,  but  without  the  ^ 
relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  there  will  be  no  financial  crisis.  It 
may  happen  that  at  a  time  when  the  business  of  a  country  is  on  a 
really  sound  basis  some  unforeseen  event,  or  some  unobserved  train  of 
circumstances,  may  sweep  ofE  so  much  capital  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time  that  existing  debts  cannot  be  paid  with  what  is  leil.    I  cannot 
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recall  any  caae  where  this  has  been  the  sole  cause.  The  Engliah 
crisis  of  1847  was  undoubtedly  greatly  aggravated  and  perhaps 
precipitated  by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  and  the 
absorption  of  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  railway  construction,  bat 
it  was  set  on  foot  by  heavy  speculations  during  the  two  preceding 
years,  and  the  bankruptcies  actually  began  among  the  grain  specu' 
lators.  Even  in  such  a  case  as  this  the  debt«  are  the  essential 
element  of  the  crisis. 

I  therefore  offer  this  definition.     A  financial  crisis  consists  of  nr 
nndue  accumulation  of  debts  based  upon  exaggerated  and  fan<afiil 
/    ideas  of  the  value  of  property,  usually  accompanied  by  the  destruc- 
tion and  loss  of  capital,  and  the  rapid  conversion  of  circulating  into 
fixed  capital.  -^ 

Acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  currency  and 
exchange  is  presumed  in  the  readers  of  this  Review.  Only  such 
reference  will  be  made  to  them  in  the  present  discussion,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  preserve  continuity  of  argument.  All  trade  is  at  bottom 
barter.  Property  and  services  are  really  exchanged  for  each  other. 
Money,  currency,  bank  notes,  cheques,  bills  of  exchange  and  clearing 
houses  are  different  instruments,  or  tools,  for  facilitating  the  exchange 
of  property  with  the  greatest  amount  of  exactitude  and  the  lesst 
amount  of  friction.  All  exchanges  are  made,  however,  and  all 
coi^r^ts  must  be  settled,  in  terms  of  the  pouoid  sterling,  the  dollar, 
the  franc,  or  whatever  may  be  the  money  of  the  country.  Bank 
deposits  consiBt,  lor  the  most  part,  of  written  evidences  of  owner- 
ship, or  title>deeds,  of  the  circulating  capital  of  the  country — 
the  wheat,  cotton,  cattle,  iron,  yam,  sugar,  coal,  linen,  and  other 
property  in  transit  between  producer  and  consumer,  whether  the 
producers  and  consumers  be  in  the  same  country  or  in  different 
countries.  The  proportion  which  currency  (bonk  notes,  government 
notes  and  gold)  bears  to  drafts,  cheques,  and  bills  of  exchange  (repre- 
senting property  in  transit),  varies  according  to  the  density  of  popula- 
tion and  the  habits  of  the  people.  la  Anglo-Saxon  countries  it  may 
be  said  to  vary  according  to  density  of  population  only.  In  London, 
the  drafts,  cheques,  &c.,  are  about  97  per  cent,  of  the  bank  deposits; 
in  New  York  about  90 ;  in  Chicago  about  80.  A  bank  deposit 
usually  represents  a  sale  of  property,  the  proceeds  of  which  the  bank 
undertakes  to  collect,  and  if  the  depositor  is  in  good  standing,  the 
amount  is  immediately  placed  to  his  credit.  A  bank  cheque  usuaUy 
represents  a  purchase;  and  the  various  sales  and  purchases  are  offset 
against  each  other  at  the  clearing  houses,  and  the  balances  paid  in 
the  legal  tender  of  the  country. 

Kow  all  the  debts  in  the  country  have  to  be  paid  out  of  its  circu- 
lating capital,  and  if  any  process  is  going  on  whereby  the  aggr^ate 
of  debt  is  unduly  increased  in  proportion  to  the  capital,  or  the  capital 
unduly  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  debt,  yon  may  be  sure  there 
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is  a  crifflB  brewing.  When  I  commenced  to  examine  tlie  crisis  of 
1873  I  had  the  impression  that  there  had  heen  a  considerable  dimt- 
nntaoD  of  circulating  capital,  owing  to  the  railway  and  public  and 
private  building  mania,  the  great  fires,  and  the  maoiiest  increase  of 
expenditure  among  all  classes,  for  some  years  prior  to  -the  panic ; 
but  when  I  came  to  look  at  the  tables  of  the  i>ank  deposits  I  found 
that  I  was  mistakei;.  These  deposits  are  an  ,accurate  index  of  the 
amount  of  circulating  capital  in  the  country  at  different  times,  and 
the  loans  and  discounts  of  the  banks  are  aniaccurate  index  of  the 
amount  of  debt  contracted  at  different  times;  Of  course  there  are 
other  debtfl  (a  very  large  amount),  not  shown,  in  the  bank  loans  and 
other  circulating  property  (especially  in  the  idistricta  not  provided 
with  banks),  not  shown  in  (lie  deposits ;  but  the  movement  of  loans 
and  deposite  is  a  perfectly  good  criterion  to  shoui  tchai  is  going  on  in  the 
community.  Well,  we  find  that  from  1868  to  September  12, 1873, 
the  national  bank  deposits  had  increased  $13,000,000,  but  the  loans 
had  increased  in  the  same  time  $383]000,000-^that  is,  the  aggregate 
debt  had  increased  50  per  cent,  in  five  yeard,  while  the  aggregate 
circulating  capital  had  increased  only  7J  per  cent.  The  capital 
during  this  period  had  been  and  continued  t«  be  practically  a  fixed 
quantity.^  Only  the  surplus  produced  each  year,  added  to,  what  was 
(1)  Thia  view  is  conflrmed  bj  the  internal  traffic  of  the  ooimtry.  The  number  of 
tons  moved  by  railva;  showed  an  average  increase  from  year  to  year,  which  oontinaed, 
as  did  alio  tlis  bank  depoaitB,  after  the  panic.  Poor's  "  Railway  Mannal  of  the  United 
States,"  a  standard  authority,  shows  that  the  quantity  of  goods  transported  (measored  by 
tons)  was  somewhat  greater  in  1B74  than  in  1873,  althoagb  the  gross  earoiogs  wern 
t6,000,000  less.  The  following  comparatiTe  statoaient  it  compiled  from  the  tame 
authority,  showing  the  rulway  earnings,  operating  expenses,  Ac.,  for  the  calendar 
yeara  1873  and  1874. 


Yen. 

N^tarof 

.a. 

842.809,373 
330,896,068 

"'S^ 

MstSuninsB. 

DiYidandi. 

1873 
1874 

70,651 
78.823 

t 

526,110,636 
620,466,016 

86-1 
63-6    ; 

t 
183.810,662 
189,670,968 

1 
67,120,709 
67,042,942 

The  external  traffic  ahowed  a  similar  but 
tables  show  the  imports  and  exports  of 
indnding  the  year  of  panic. 


irregular  increase.    The  following 
(gold  iralues)  for  a  seriea  of  yean. 


ending  Jons  SOU). 

Import.. 

Eirportit 

1888 

t 
368,733.098 

* 

370.666,738 

1869 

414,266,243 

>     371,046.149 

1870 

462,876,666 

466,208,341 

1872 

1873 

684.833,736 

596,886.248     ■ 

"  I  doubt  if  there  ^ould  be  found  a  single  exam 
at  a  time  and  place  where  circulating  capital  1 
Hill's  "Political  Economy,"  Book  I.,  chapter  vi. 


e  of  a  great  iocrease  of  fixed  capital, 
a  not  rapidly  increasing  likewise." 
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borrowed  from  abroad,  had  been  invested  in  railways,  building;s,  and 
other  fixed  property ;  but  tbc  aggregate  amount  of  debt  ^as  a 
steadily  increasing  quantity,  growing  more  top-heavy  each  year, 
until,  like  an  inverted  pyramid,  a  very  slight  push  or  gust  of  wind 
would  tip  it  over.  That,  the  reaction  really  commenced  in  1872  is 
shown  by  the  extraordinary  rise  in  the  rate  oC  interest,  and  by  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  failures,  and  the  amount  of  lia- 
bilities represented,  over  the  previous  year.  Nevertheless  the  centre 
of  gravity  was  not  thrown  wholly  outside  the  base  till  the  fol- 
lowing year.  During  this  twelvemonth  the  bank  loans  increased 
168,000,000,  against  an  increase  of  only  $7,000,000  in  the  deposits— 
that  is,  the  debts  increased  7^  per  cent,  in  one  year,  while  the  avail- 
able capital  increased  only  1|  per  cent.  In  New  York  city,  where 
the  avalanche  of  insolvency  first  began  to  move,  the  indebtedness 
increased  during  that  year,  by  the  same  showing,  13  per  cent.,  while 
the  available  capital  decreased  5  per  cent.  The  &ilure  of  Jay  Cocke 
and  Company  did  not  produce  the  panic  in  any  other  way  than 

J  this — that  it  disclosed  to  the  public  the  pre-existing  fact  that  the 
aggregate  indebtedness  was  too  great  to  he  paid  out  of  the  circu- 
lating capital.  If  John  Doe  has  borrowed  some  millions,  payable  on 
demand,  having  nothing  better  to  sell  than  Northern  Pacific  bonds, 
and  if  Richard  Roe  comes  into  the  market  with  some  millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  both  are  striving  to  get  p(»ae8sion  of  the 
same — I  had  almost  said  money,  but  it  is  better  to  stick  to  the  text 
and  say  circulating  capital,  that  is,  iron,  shoes,  cloth,  sugar,  pork, 
furniture,  &c. — then  if  there  is  not  enough  for  both,  Richard  Roe 
will  surely  get  it  and  John  Doe  will  fail.  And  so  as  to  all  tJic  rest. 
Those  whose  debts  are  largest,  in  proportion  to  their  means  of  com- 
manding the  circulating  capital  of  the  country,  or,  in  the  language 
of  commerce,  those  whose  liabilities  are  largest  in  proportion  to  their 
available  assets,  will  fail  first.     Those  debts,  contracted  on  a  scale  of 

J  imaginary  prosperity,  were  incapable  of  shrinking  -down  to  the  red 
hcts.  When  the  facts  were  actually  disclosed  in  September,  1873, 
every  business  man  was  quick  to  recognise  their  import,  and  all 
clutched  simultaneously  at  the  means  of  payment.  This  clutchiag 
constituted  the  panic. 

/  Monetary  panics  are  always  of  short  duration.  A  few  months  after 
the  panic  of  1873,  money  was  plentiful  in  all  the  business  centres, 
and  borrowers  with  good  collaterals  could  get  all  they  wanted  at 
4  per  cent. ;  bat  the  crisis — the  Nemesis  of  the  violated  laws  of  com- 
merce—was taking  vengeance  in  all  directions  upon  the  guUty  and 
the  innocent,  and  especially  upon  the  innocent — the  labourers  in 
furnaces  and  factories,  the  sewing  women,  and  the  small  saving* 
depositors.  A  panic  is  usually  described  as  a  want  of  confidence 
with  the  implication  that   if  people  would  only  have  confidence 
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businefls  would  settle  down  into  its  customary  cbannel.^'Auil  so  it 
would,  if  the  want  of  confidence  were  not  well  founded.  But  if  the 
deck-load  of  liabilities  is'  really  too  great  for  the  ballast  of  capital, 
the  craft  will  turn  over,  and  no  proclamation  of  confidence  can  stay 
it  up  ;  nor  can  any  issue  of  bank  notes  or  government  notes  prop  it 
up.  The  deficiency  is  a  deficiency  not  of  promises  to  pay,  but  of 
the  means  of  payment,  and  the  means  of  payment  are  the  commodities 
of  commerce,  including  the  commodity  gold,  which  foreigners  are 
always  willing  to  take  in  exchange  for  their  surplus,  or  for  any  debts 
we  may  be  owing  them. 

What  followed  the  panic,  and  what  continues  to  this  day,  is  the 
painful  and  impossible  effort  to  pay  a  very  large  amount  of  indebted- 
ness with  a  relatively  small  amount  of  capital.  The  portion  which 
cannot  be  paid  most  be  sponged  out  by  the  bankruptcy  courts  or  by 
compromise.  Meanwhile,  as  railway  extension  and  large  building 
operations  have  come  to  a  pause,  and  as  nearly  all  persons  are 
deprived  of  somo  part  of  their  usual  and  expected  income,  and  are 
forced  to  economize  in  their  expenditures,  we  have  the  phenomenon 
of  a  glut  in  the  market,  and  this  at  a  time  when,  as  has  been  shown, 
there  is  really  a  deficiency  of  commodities  to  pay  existing  debts  with. 
The  apparent  anomaly  would  disappear  if  the  holders  of  the  sur- 
plus commodities  would  give  them  to  the  bankrupt  debtors  to  pay 
off  their  liabilities  with  ;  for  consumption  would  then  revive.  The 
holders  of  Northern  Pacific  bonds — this  case  is  used  for  illustration 
merely — being  in  receipt  of  their  usual  income,  would  he  able  once 
more  to  purchase.  The  production  of  the  country  bad  adjusted 
itself  before  the  panic  to  a  certain  rate  of  consumption,  and  when 
consumption  was  checked  production  went  on,  not  so  rapidly  as 
before,  but  still  too  rapidly  for  the  diminished  means  of  consumers. 
Over-production,  stagnation,  and  loss  of  employment  are  thus  y 
explained.  The  duration  of  the  hard  times  depends  for  the  most 
part  on  the  percentage  that  bankrupt  estates  are  able  to  pay,  and  on 
the  expeditioueness  of  the  payment.*     Something  will  depend  upon 

(1)  "Eetimating  the  nvtrage  j-ield  of  Tailed  estates  to  be  331  percent,  (under  tho 
aperationi  of  the  new  biinbruptcj  Inw  it  will  fall  far  shoit  of  thai],  Iho  actus]  lots  to 
Mpilal  Bccoimt,  by  the  f«iliutefl  of  tho  yoat  (1876),  will  stand  at  about  (120,000,000. 
This  amoont  is  equivalent  to  the  value  of  one  lialF  of  the  cotton  crop,  and  is  more  by  30 
per  cent,  than  the  entire  jield  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  country.  It  ia  a 
aerioua  low  that  individuals  have  to  bear,  to  be  deducted  from  the  profits  of  busineas,  or 
totiench  on  the  accumulations  of  previous  f  oars.  Tliia  120  millions  of  lees  repreienLsa 
profit  at  10  per  cent,  on  1, 200  millions  of  dollar*  of  business  ;  in  other  words,  that 
amount  of  business  of  the  eountrv'  far  the  past  year  has  been  done  for  nothing,  the 
profits  being  absorbed  by  losses.  This  loss  of  120  uiiUiona  of  dollars  is  luckily  diCfused 
over  a  good  many  centres  of  trade,  and  has  been  pretty  equally  divided  between 
indifidnal  concerns ;  but  it  is  safe  to  infer  that,  coupled  with  the  decline  in  values,  the 
Ion  by  bad  debts  must  have  caused  a  shrinkage  more  apparent  than  in  any  year  ainca 
Iho  panic." — R.  O.  Dun  and  Co.'s  Annual  Circular,  for  the  year  1876. 

"  The  figures  which  we  preaeut  herewith  do  not  give  much  encouragemeiLt  to  tlM 
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tlie  number  of  failures  yet  to  come.  To  ascertain  what  is  requisite 
to  restore  general  prosperity  is  a  complicated  probleaa,  Bince  some 
trades  are  depressed  more  tjian  others,  wheat-growing  being  fairly 
proeperoaa,  while  iron^smeltiag  is  nearly  prostrate.  Between  theae 
extremes  many  degrees  of  depression  are  to  be  found.  Given  a 
certain  number  of  people  trained  to  certain  Tocatione,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  fixed  capital,  what  is  needed  to  put  the  unemployed 
portion  to  work  ?  Manifestly  either  new  markets,  or  such  a  leeaening 
of  the  cost  of  production  as  will  bring  their  respective  commodities 
within  reach  of  a  larger  body  of  consumers.  Both  wages  and  profits 
hare  already  fallen  in  particular  trades,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
they  will  fall  still  more— —how  much  more  can  only  be  determined  by 
the  course  of  events.  Free-trade  would  lessen  the  cost  of  prodnc- 
l3on  by  giving  manufiusturers  cheaper  materials,  and  would  thereby 
open  new  markets  to  certain  articles.  It  is  therefore  suggested  as 
one  step,  and  an  important  one,  out  of  the  present  slough. 

The  currency  has  been  purposely  left  out  of  view  in  discussing  the 
financial  crisis,  partly  because  tt  tends  to  befog  the  real  facta  coneti- 
tuting  the  crisis,  and  partly  because  I  conceive  that  it  had  very  little  to 
do  with  bringing  it  on.  It  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  exoept 
in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  circulating- 
capital,  or  by  increasing  the  amount  of  indebtedness  based  thereon. 
Some  persons  contend  that  ^e  use  of  an  irredeemable  currency  doee- 
stimulate  the  creation  of  debts.  That  it  should  do  so  while  the  cur- 
rency is  expanding — that  is,  while  it  is  depreciating— can  be  very 
easily  understood,  since  it  ofiers  to  speculators  the  opportunity  of 
pocketing  the  difference  between  its  value  to-day  and  its  value  at  a 
future  time,  but  that  it  should  tend  to  this  result  in  any  great  degree 
while  the  volume  is  stationaiy,  I  cannot  perceive.  Hence  I  reject 
the  notion  that  the  currency,  irredeemable  though  it  be,  was  any 
considerable  agent  in  bringing  on  the  crisis.  A  similar  crisis  exists 
at  the  present  time  in  countries  where  the  currency  has  all  the  time 
been  redeemaUe  in  gold,  and  other  crises,  and  worse  ones,  have 
existed  in  America  at  periods  when  the  currency  was  redeemable  in 
gold.  Indeed,  similar  crises  have  occurred  in  places  where  theie 
was  no  paper  currency  whatever.  Irredeemable  currency  has  sins 
enough  of  its  own  to  answer  for  without  loading  it  wiih  transgressions 
in  no  way  peculiar  to  it,  and  having  an  entirely  different  parentage. 

belief  tbat  Uie  return  of  a  proeperous  coudition  ia  any  nearer,  except  in  the  pamage  of 
time,  than  a  year  ago.  The  bnainsBa  of  the  country,  in  every  deportaneot,  oootinnea  to 
ba  reatricted  to  Uie  narrowest  liinila.  Without  a  correeponding  reduction  in  expense*, 
and  in  the  bee  of  declining  prices  of  all  staples,  the  poaaibilitieB  of  profit  h»Te  been 
dif^t  indeed.  It  ia,  tberefoTe,not  amatterof  larpriielhat  bo  majiy  haTeaacoumbedto 
the  preoBure  of  the  times ;  the  wonder  rather  is,  that  vith  all  the  duwotnagement  iriiidi 
in  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  been  experienced,  so  many  lurvivein  aconditiosaf 
apparent  stability." — ii^.,  first  quarter  of  IS76, 
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The  practical  exempHoii  of  France  from  tlie  financial  criseB  which 
periodically  afflict  America,  England,  Germany,  and  the  Scan? 
dinavian  countries,  deserves  oar  attention.  Even  the  great  finan- 
cial typhoon  of  1857,  which  swept  around  the  world  and  across  the 
equator,  only  skirted  the  edges  of  France,  causing  a  few  failures  in 
Hayre  and  Marseilles,  chiefly  in  the  American  trade,  and  advancing 
the  rate  of  discount  of  the  Bank  of  France  for  a  short  time  to  10  per 
cent.^  For  all  practical  purposes  France  was  in  the  centre  of  a 
cyclone,  enjoying  a  calm,  while  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world  was 
strewn  with  every  species  of  commercial  desolation.  And  such  has 
been  her  position  in  the  crisis  of  1873,  notwithstanding  the  payment 
of  the  milliards  to  Gemmny.  Germany,  however,  the  recipient  of 
the  milliards,  has  been  convulsed  with  hard  times  and  mercantile 
distress.  The  reason  is  simply  that  the  Frenchman  is  very  little 
addicted  to  going  in  debt,  very  little  inclined  to  specidate,  and  very 
much  given  to  hoarding  his  gains.  Perhaps  ho  does  not  get  rich 
quite  so  fast  as  his  neighbour  across  the  Channel,  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  keeps  what  he  gets,  and  generally  escapes  those  terrible 
financial  crashes  that  ranite  the  Teutonic  and  Anglo-Saxon  countries 
with  such  clockwork  regularity.  The  Frenchman  seems  to  haye 
taken  to  heart  the  lesson  taught  by  the  great  Mississippi  bubble,  to 
keep  out  of  mad  speculations.  Neither  the  Englishman  nor  his  off- 
spring, the  American,  learned  anything  of  lasting  value  from  the 
South  Sea  bubble  or  the  score  of  bubbles  that  have  since  burst  at 
different  times  on  their  hands.  Nor  has  the  plodding  and  methodi- 
cal German,  so  apt  a  scholar  in  many  directions,  learned  this  lesson, 
although  commended  to  him  by  frequent  and  severe  chastisement. 
There  is  no  mystery  whatever  in  the  healthy  condition  of  the  French 
finances  and  French  trade  since  the  payment  of  the  German  war 
indemnity.  France  habituaUy  holds  not  less  than  £240,000,000 
sterling  of  the  precious  metals.^  Such  a  reserve  of  the  most  realis- 
able property  known  to  commerce,  coupled  with  the  national  prudence 
on  the  subject  of  debt,  and  the  national  habit  of  putting  little  or  no 
money  into  things  they  know  nothing  about,  very  readily  accounts 
for  the  practical  exemption  of  France  from  these  sore  visitations. 
It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  that  the  French  .people 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  their  Mgh  position  in  the  world  of 
mdustry  and  commerce,  and  to  place  thrift,  in  which  th^  indu- 
bitably excel,  in  the  balance  against  military  prowess,  in  which  they 
con  no  longer  claim  pre-eminence. 

(1}  Art  ''LeBCme8CoiimierciBlGi«tMon£tMni(,"b;£.deLaTa%e,£n'u«dMi)ini7 
Mondti,  Jon.  1,  1865.  From  anolher  article  in  the  Revue  (Nov.  IS,  1366),  l>y  V. 
Bonnet,  it  appears  Uiat  an  advance  of  the  rate  of  dlBcoont  to  7  pet  cent,  by  Uie  Bank  of 
France  is  ooDtidered  there  ft  financial  criai*. 

(2)  v.  Bonnet,iii.fi«nMi&*  J>nKcif(HK^  Jul}'  1, 1873. 
3l   2 
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Much  stress  is  laid  by  some  writers  on  the  agency  of  banks  in 
bringing  on  financial  criscB  by  an  undue  expansion  of  loans  or  note 
circulation,  or  both.  Perhaps  we  hare  a  right  to  expect  that  bankers 
will  be  wiser  than  others  in  discerning  the  approach  of  these  cata- 
strophes, and  more  prudent  in  applying  the  brakes  to  prevent  them. 
But,  in  fact,  they  are  not  wiser  than  others,  they  never  have  been — 
nuless  those  of  Scotland  may  be  called  an  exception — and  they  pro- 
bably never  will  be.  They  live  in  the  same  atmosphere  as  other 
people,  and  when  it  becomes  surcharged  with  the  oxygen  of  high 
prices,  large  profits,  active  speculation,  and  a  delusive  prosperity, 
they  become  exhilarated  with  the  rest,  and  make  large  loans.  They 
are  importuned  to  do  so  by  their  customers,  and  impelled  to  do  so 
by  their  interest.  It  is  the  high  prices,  the  large  profits,  the  specu- 
lation, and  the  appearance  of  prosperity,  that  bring  on  bank  expan- 
sion. It  is  not  bank  expansion  that  causes  the  high  prices,  the 
speculation,  &c.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  banks  to  expand  either 
their  loans  or  their  note  circulation,  except  in  response  to  a  pre- 
existing outside  demand.  Bank  notes  redeemable  in  coin  do  not 
raise  prices.  The  competition  of  buyers  in  the  market  does  this.' 
After  every  great  crisis  the  banks  ore  fiercely  denounced  for  their 
excessive  expansion.  Or  rather,  they  are  first  denounced  for  not 
expanding  more,  and  then  for  having  expanded  so  much  previously. 
Both  accusations  are  mainly  unjust.  As  to  expanding  more  in  the 
midst  of  a  panic,  that  is  a  sheer  impossibihty.  Each  frog  is  as  big 
as  an  ox  already — miless  he  has  been  an  exceptionally  prudent, 
unambitious  member  of  the  community — and  his  very  existence 
depends  on  getting  down  to  his  natural  size.  The  other  reproach  is 
likewise  unjust,  unless  we  assume  that  bankers  ought  to  be  wiser  than 
everybody  else  in  the  trading  community,  and  sufficiently  wiser  and 
stronger  to  hold  everybody  else  in  check.  In  countries  where 
banking  is  free — and  private  banking  is  free  in  all  civilised  countries 
— it  is  perfectly  futile  to  expect  any  such  thing,  since  depositors 
will  generally  place  their  funds  where  they  can  get  the  amount  of 
accommodation  they  think  they  are  entitled  to.  Even  the  Scotch 
bankers,  whose  prudence  and  prescience  on  the  whole  have  excited 
general  admiration,  can  show  in  their  own  midst  some  of  the  worst 
cases  of  financial  incendiarism  on  record. 

What  it  is  that  sets  a  general  speculation  going  can  hardly  be 
considered  an  open  question.  The  tendency  of  profits  to  a  minimum, 
the  competition  of  capital,  the  smallness  of  the  field  of  employment 
in  particular  countries,  the  restiveness  of  the  owners  of  capital  when 
they   find   their  profits   growing  less  and  less,  the  temptation  to 

(1)  This  is  a  principle  Bought  to  be  eitabliahed  (and  BuccessfuUy  eirtablished}  io 
Tooke'n  "  History  of  Prices."  The  distinction  between  bank  notes  nnd  oUier  credit  inttn- 
taents  on  the  one  hand,  and  tbe  "act  of  buying,"  on  Uio  other,  as  applied  to  thimbjeet, 
u  very  clearly  presented  in  Ur.  Bonumy  Price's  "  Prioclples  of  Caxttauij,"  p.  IGS. 
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embark  in  new  scbemes  when  old  and  well-tried  investments  have 
absorbed  all  the  capital  tbat  can  be  profitably  employed  in  them : 
all  this  is  BO  lucidly  set  forth  in  Book  IV.  chapter  iv.  of  Mill's 
Political  Economy,  that  nothing  remains  to  be  said  on  that  point, 
except  tbat  the  antecedents  of  the  lost  American  crisis  wero  a  striking 
verification  of  the  theory.  The  accumulation  of  capital  bad  been 
manifested  in  the  steady  advance  of  public  securities,  the  infallible 
sign  of  the  competition  of  investors,  and  the  usual  precursor  of  that 
sort  of  enterprise  which  ends  in  a  financial  crash.  The  experience  of 
1857  had  been  fo^ottcn ;  the  war  was  ended  and  the  road  was  clear  for 
a  fresh  nm.  England,  by  virtue  of  her  smaller  territory  and  her  larger 
annual  surplus,  had  another  break-down  in  1866,  yielding  one  failure 
(that  of  Overend,  Gumey,  &  Co.,)  with  liabilities  of  nearly  nineteen 
millions  sterling,  or  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  mercantile  failures 
that  happened  in  the  United  States  in  1873.  The  field  of  employ- 
ment for  capital  in  America  is  still  a  large  one,  but  it  is  not  so  large 
as  formerly.  Every  year  witnesses  a  nearer  approach  of  population 
to  the  arid  plains  of  the  West.  The  railway  development  of  the 
country  is  a  long  way  in  advance  of  population  at  present,  and  that 
outlet  for  surplus  earnings  is  closed  for  a  considerable  time.  What 
direction  the  competition  of  capital  will  take  next  is  not  certain,  but 
it  is  more  likely  to  bo  in  the  way  of  free-trade  and  foreign  commerce 
than  any  other.  Resumption  of  specie  payments  can  bo  effected  at 
any  time  when  there  is  a  real  purpose  and  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
political  majority  to  accomplish  it.  It  can  be  done  either  by  funding 
the  surplus  greenbacks  in  an  interest-bearing  bond,  or  by  applying 
a  portion  of  the  public  revenues  to  the  redemption  and  cancellation 
of  such  surplus,  or  (which  is  the  most  awkward  and  expensive  mode), 
by  accumulating  a  mass  of  gold  in  the  treasury  to  redeem  them  over 
the  counter.  Any  mode  which  may  be  adopted  implies  a  contraction 
of  the  eurreney  to  the  volume  needed  for  tbat  portion  of  the  country'.^ 
business  in  which  currency  is  actually  used,  viz, : — band-money  or 
pocket-money  as  distinguished  from  bank  funds.  So  much  ignorance, 
demogogism,  and  unenlightened  selfishness,  are  enlisted  in  diis  battle 
of  Gog  and  Magog,  that  some  stem  use  of  executive  or  judicial 
power  may  be  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  it ;  for  there  is  mischief 
enough  hidden  in  it  to  divide  the  Union  and  revolutionise  the  com- 
ponent parts.  That  the  greenback  is  a  past-due  note,  a  defaulted 
I.O.U.,  and  every  reissue  of  it,  after  it  has  been  taken  in  for  taxes, 
an  illegal  act  as  well  as  a  shameful  one,  is  perfectly  clear  to  lawyers 
as  well  as  economists.* 

(1)  The  United  SUtes  Snproms  Court,  in  the  caso  ot  Hepburn  c.  Griiwold,  hold  tbat 
tha  power  to  tnakn  Government  nolea  n  legal  tender  e]UEtcd,if  at  all,  only  ea  ■  nncessurj 
&nd  proper  means  to  carry  on  war.  Thia  view  was  virtually  Buitained  ia  the  sabsequent 
opinion  of  the  Coart  in  the  Legal  Tender  coiea,  altliough  the  judgment  in  Hepburn  r. 
Griawold  was  reversed. 
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In  conclusion  I  ask,  is  it  not  humiliating'  tliat  tlie  Aiiglo-Saxm 
race,  wlio  have  achieved  so  much  in  tbe  way  of  conquering  nataral 
obstacles,  sabduing  the  earth,  civilisiiig  barbarous  tribes,  establieh* 
ing  free  institutions,  and  promotiiig  education,  cannot  Bubaist  with- 
out sowing  the  wind  and  reaping  the  whirlwind  of  a  financial  crisis, 
two  or  three  times  in  each  generation  P  Is  it  not  possible  for  the 
English 'Speaking  people  (and  the  German-speaking  people  as  well) 
to  perform  their  important  office  in  the  world  without  bringing  upon 
themselves  periodically  these  direful  viBitations  P  Must  our  trade 
degenerate  into  gambling  every  few  years,  and  by  ita  evil  con- 
eequencee  plunge  great  multitudes  of  innocent  people  into  the  depths 
of  misery  ?  The  mere  destruction  or  expulsion  of  surplus  capital 
from  a  country  of  high  productive  powers  is  not  a  very  great  evil, 
since  the  vacuum  is  so  speedily  and  easily  filled.  But  considering 
the  noble  uses  to  which  it  might  be  applied,  it  would  be  best  not  to 
lose  it.  The  distribution  of  wealth  has  become  a  more  importaot 
consideration  in  Europe  and  America  than  its  production,  and  here  I 
venture  to  think  that  the  French  are  in  advance  of  other  nations,  not 
in  virtue  of  any  written  theory,  or  governmental  policy,  but  through 
those  close-fisted  habits  which  have  been  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  and  mother  to  daughter — the  habit  not  merely  of  living  witiiin 
one's  means,  but  of  keeping  one's  means  well  in  sight — contentment 
with  small  gains,  and  horror  of  debt.  Where  these  national  habits 
exist,  and  to  the  extent  that  they  exist,  the  fijel  of  financial  crises  it 
wanting,  and  the  poor  are  not  liable  to  be  thrown  on  their  saving* 
for  support  every  few  years  during  the  interval  of  readjostment 
between  a  crisis  and  a  revival  of  trade.  It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss 
here  the  merits  and  demerits  of  hoarding  the  precious  metals, 
which  is,  after  all,  only  a  question  of  having  more  or  less  ready 
means  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  one's  business.  We  all 
know  that  the  Frenchman  tcili  hoard  to  a  large  extent,  and  that 
the  Englishman  and  American  toill  not.  Let  us  accept  the  fact  as  it 
is,  and  with  it  the  fact  that  when  financial  gales  blow  the  French- 
man carries  more  ballast  than  any  rival  craft  afloat.  Probably  the 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples — I  might  have  mentioned  Canada  in  discuss- 
ing the  crisis  of  1873,  for  she  has  suffered  quite  as  much  per  capita  as 
the  States — will  continue  to  go  headlong  at  intervals  in  the  future 
as  in  the  pest.  Within  a  short  time  we  have  heard  of  a  movranent, 
seriously  considered  by  the  English  Government,  to  a^^int  a 
standing  commission  to  suspend  the  Bank  Act  in  times  of  great 
stringency.  This  might  be  likened  to  a  farmer  permanently  lower- 
ing the  fence  that  ctmfines  his  cattle,  because  it  had  been  deemed 
expodiait  at  some  former  times  to  take  down  the  top  ra3.  If 
suspension  of  the  Bank  Act  is  ever  useful,  its  utility  consists  in  qui^ 
mg  the  fears  of  those  who  have  no  debts  to  pay — in  stopping  » 
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Tuu  for  deposits — in  checking  a  blind  panic.  Those  who  faaVe 
^ebts  to  pay  will  still  be  compelled  to  draw  out  their  funds.  Bnt  the 
knowledge  that  there  is  a  standing  commission  to  suspend  the  Act 
will  encourage  traders  to  take  greater  risks,  and  thus  tend  to  bring 
about  the  contingency  for  which  the  commLssion  is  appointed.  And 
in  the  end  the  Bank  itself  must  be  the  judge,  and  the  sole  judge,  of 
its  ability  to  exchange  its  notes  payable  on  demand  for  the  notes  of 
merchants  payable  some  time  hence.  The  Bank  has  no  power  to 
create  the  means  of  payment,  and  there  is  fortunately  no  power  to 
compel  it  to  expose  iteelf  to  insolvency  any  more  than  a  private  indi- 
vidual. So  many  lessons  have  been  adnsinistered  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
communities  on  the  subject  of  financial  crises,  without  effect,  that  it 
might  seem  to  have  become  a  matter  of  general  agreement  and  con- 
vention among  them  that  a  crisis  once  in  a  while  is  a  good  thing. 
Very  few  Americans  are  of  that  opinion  to-day. 

Horace  "WinTK. 


A  BALLAD  OF  PAST  MERIDLiN. 


One  night  returning  from  my  twilight  walk 
I  met  the  grey  mist  Death,  whose  eyeless  brow 
Was  bent  on  me,  and  from  his  hand  of  chalk 
He  reached  me  flowers  as  from  a  withered  bough  : 
O  Death,  what  bitter  nosegays  givest  thou  ! 


Death  said,  "  I  gather,"  and  pursued  his  way. 
Another  stood  by  me,  a  shape  in  stone. 
Sword-hacked  and  iron-steined,  with  breasts  of  clay. 
And  metal  veins  that  sometimes  fiery  shone : 
O  Ijife,  how  naked  and  how  hard  when  known  \ 


Life  said,  "  As  thou  hast  carved  me,"  such  am  I. 
Then  memory,  like  the  nightjar  on  the  pine. 
And  sightless  hope,  a  woodlark  in  night  sky. 
Joined  notes  of  Death  and  Life  till  night's  decline  : 
Of  Death,  of  Life,  those  inwound  notes  are  mine. 

George  Mebedith. 
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In  Western  lands  the  moet  welcome  and  most  joyous  of  the  s 
is  the  spring.  In  all  ages  poets  have  hymned  its  arrival,  or  iuToked 
its  approach.  From  sunny  Italy  to  the  chill  and  brumal  North, 
they  have  sung  the  grateful  change  wrought  upon  the  face  of  nature 
hy  the  Favonian  hreeze,  and  the  ethereal  mildness  of  gentle 
spring.  Its  smiling  sunlight  and  fertilising  showers,  its  promise 
of  a  warmer  and  more  productive  time,  have  excited  the  imaginations 
of  many  more  than  poets,  and  have  enriched  the  speech  of  nations 
with  pleasing  metaphors.  The  foreign  sojourner  in  distant  China, 
with  half  the  glohe  hetween  him  and  his  Western  home,  hails 
with  delight  the  advent  of  a  more  sober  season.  Having  passed 
ipver  vast  and  stormy  seas,  he  has  changed  not  only  climate,  but  his 
mind — at  least  in  this.  The  stifling  heat  and  heavy  rains  of  July 
and  August  have  passed  away.  The  fiery  fierceness  of  the  summer 
sun  is  no  longer  to  he  dreaded,  nor  the  sweltering  temperature  of  a 
cloudy  afternoon.  Cool  mornings  and  delicious  evenings,  with  noons 
not  too  sultry,  make  up  the  early  autumn  day.  A  delicate  azure, 
broken  by  the  white  of  fleecy  clouds,  replaces  the  brazen  ardour  of 
the  summer  sky,  or  the  heavy  fall  of  cloud  ahd  mist  of  the  rainy 
months.  The  soft  moisture  of  the  oppressive  south-west  wind  i» 
dispelled,  and  the  reviving  breezes  of  the  north-east  monsoon  blow 
gaily. 

In  the  foreign  settlements  life  enters  upon  a  new  phase.  It  is  as 
though  limbs  were  stretched  and  exercised  after  an  interval  of 
enforced  repose.  The  Western  stranger  bethinks  him  of  the  sports 
and  pastimes  of  his  countrymen  in  their  own  land.  The  stable 
regains  its  interest ;  the  race- committee  is  elected  ;  the  walla  of  the 
club-houso  display  notices  of  the  "  autumn  meeting,"  and  Uste  of  the 
events  of  the  approaching  race-week.  On  roads,  and  on  open 
ground  near  the  settlement,  Chinese  grooms — quaint  objects,  clad, 
but  for  the  incongruous  exception  of  the  strange  head-gear  of  their 
nation,  in  strict  equestrian  costume — are  encountered  leading  out  to 
exercise  the  "  entries  "  for  these  events ;  diminutive  steeds  as  care- 
fiilly  enveloped  in  the  regulation  clothing,  as  though  just  arrived 
from  Eltham  or  the  Wolds.  But  there  are  no  such  costly  imports 
into  China  now.  The  golden  age  of  foreign  commerce,  when  the 
trade  lay  in  the  hands  of  a  few  princely  flrms,  has  gone,  and  with 
it  many  extravagances.  The  senior  and  junior  messes  at  the  Jlongt, 
with  their  bounteous  table  and  ever- flowing  wines,  have  disaj^feared, 
and  no  "cracks"  come  from  Europe  to'  dispute  the  prizes  of  the 
Chinese  turf  with  the  native  princes. 
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As  antnmn  comes  oa,  sportsmen  look  to  their  guns.  The  flight  of 
birds  moving  southward  is  noted  at  seaports  farther  north,  and  the 
house-boat — most  commodious  of  river  conveyances — is  prepared. 
On  all  sides  there  are  symptoms  of  a  cooler  air.  The  punkah  is 
unhooked  from  the  ceiling,  the  punkah-cooUe  is  paid  off,  and  fire- 
places and  stoves  are  set  in  order.  Even  the  mosquito-curtain  dis- 
appears from  the  bedroom  ; — this  last  being  perhaps  the  most  wel- 
come of  all  the  signs  of  autumn.  Summer  migrants  from  Shang-hai 
to  cooler  and  more  salubrious  spots — to  the  heights  and  baths  of 
Hakone,  and  the  sea-bathing  of  Ohefoo — return  home.  Passengers 
begin  to  arrive  from  Europe,  and  homeward>bound  steamers  carry 
but  few  away.  Foreign  admirals  come  in  in  their  flag-ships,  mus* 
tering  their  squadrons  in  the  Woo-Sung  Rtver,  and  announce  their 
arrival  by  thundering  salutes.  The  anchorage  is  filled  with  steamers 
and  stately  clipper  ships.  The  streets  of  the  foreign  settlement  are 
crowded  with  a  busy  population,  foreign  and  Chinese — officers, 
merchants,  sailors  on  shore  from  the  ships,  braves  from  the  camp 
outside  the  south  gate  of  the  native  city,  Chinese  coolies  and 
servants,  jostle  each  other  in  a  living  stream  as  wide  as  that  which 
flovrs  through  Cheapside  at  noon.  On  the  Bund — the  wide 
esplanade  that  embanks  the  river — pass  and  repass,  in  endless  ebb 
and  flow,  handsome  equipages,  in  which  ride  fashionably  dressed 
European  ladies — jin-rik-8has,or  man-power  carriages,  and  the  bigh- 
wbeeled  barrows — the  hackney-coach  of  Eastern  China.  The  Bund 
itself  is  a  scene  worth  notice :  a  few  years  ago  it  was  a  foul,  unwhole- 
some marsh,  scored  with  the  ronlets  made  by  the  receding  tide. 
Now  it  rivals  the  quays  of  Paris.  Well-kept  and  prettily  laid-out 
gardens  adorn  its  widest  part.  It  is  edged  with  bungalows 
embowered  in  shrubs  and  flowers,  spacious  consular  residences,  and 
imposing  buildings,  the  premises  of  banks  and  great  public  com- 
panies,  thronged  with  Western  clerks  and  native  shroffs  and  cmt- 
pradores.  The  styles  of  architecture  are  various — some  stately,  some 
fantastic.  The  prevailing  style  inclines  to  the  classical,  and  is, 
according  to  the  local  jest,  not  Doric,  but  Compradoric.  But  the 
whole  is  not  without  a  certain  grandeur  and  an  air  of  wealth., 

Twelve  miles  lower  down  the  Wong-pu — the  branch  of  the  Yang- 
tze which  flows  past  Shang-hai — the  stream  is  crossed  by  a  bar  of 
mod  and  silt,  which  precludes  the  approach  to  the  city  of  heavy 
vessels.  Therefore  the  huge  ironclads  and  great  frigates  of  the 
Western  admirals  lie  moored  below  it,  off  the  village  of  Woo-Sung. 
Their  presence  imparts  liveliness  to  a  usually  dreary  spot.  Abreast 
of  where  they  lie  stand  but  three  houses  of  European  build,  oS. 
which  one  is  deserted  ;  another  is  the  office  of  the  Great  N^orthem 
Telegraph  Company,  the  pioneer  of  telegraph  enterprise  in  China. 
The  bonks  on  either  side  are  low  and  uniformly  flat.     The  entrance 
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to  the  river  from  the  wide  embouchure  of  the  great  Yang-tze  recalls 
the  lower  Scheldt.  Indeed,  not  in  the  configuration  of  the  ground 
alone  can  a  resemblance  bo  traced  to  the  Low  Countries  of  Western 
Europe.  A  fleet  of  high-stemed  craft,  such  as  Yanderrelde  mig^ 
have  painted,  ie  working  up  the  river  with  a  favourable  tide.  Clnmpe 
of  green  poplars  break  the  sky-line,  and  diversify  the  dead  level  of 
the  ficene.  Beneath  their  shade  here  and  there  come  down  to  alake 
their  thirst  in  the  river,  groups  of  cattle,  recalling  the  canvas  of 
Ouyp.  Bei^hem  or  Hobbema  might  have  painted  such  laudscapei 
as  those  on  which  the  eye  can  rest  on  either  side. 

The  prospect  of  a  stay  of  some  weeks  at  "Woo-Song  gave  promise 
to  the  writer  of  but  a  dreary  time.  Cut  off  by  the  twelve  miles  of 
stream — the  regular  highway — from  the  pleasures  and  conveni- 
ences of  Shang-hai,  Occidentals,  doomed  to  loiter  below  the  bar, 
might  well  be  forgiven  their  grumblings  at  the  dulness  of  the  place. 
The  shooting  season  had  not  yet  begun,  or  at  any  rate  had  hardly 
begun  in  th^e  thickly  populated  plains.  That  unfailing  resource  of 
the  sailor  on  shore— riding  on  horseback — ^was  denied  in  this  road- 
less district.  A  whirling  current  and  muddy  fore-shores  precluded 
all  hope  of  that  most  cheerful  of  naval  recreations — ^hauling  the 
seine.  Kicking  a  foot-ball  about  the  narrow  strip  of  meadow  that 
intervened  between  the  embankment  and  the  stream,  or  attempting 
Bphairistik^  on  a  polygonal  scrap  of  rugged  l{Lwn,  would  inevitably 
grow  tiresome  when  the  ball  in  one  case  was  being  perpetually 
kicked  into  the  river,  or  in  the  other  being  knocked  into  a  fetid 
drain.  Resignation  came  at  length,  and  was  in  some  sort  a  solace ; 
and  a  conscientious  attempt  was  made  to  take  advantage  of  whatai>- 
ever  was  interesting  and  novel  in  the  surrounding  scene. 

To  some  at  least  the  attempt  turned  out  to  be  by  do  means  un- 
successful. There  was  an  air  of  strangeness  about  all  that  was  seen 
and  heard — about  place,  people,  and  occupations — which  long  re- 
tained its  freshness  and  the  pleasure>giving  faculty  of  a  new  sensation. 
There  was  something  almost  startling  in  the  obtrusive  contact  daily, 
nay  hourly,  observed  between  ancient  habits  and  the  most  rec^it 
phases  of  modem  civilisation.  A  mile  farther  down  the  stream,  the 
brilliant  flame  of  a  Western  lighthouse  of  the  newest  pattern 
gleamed  throughout  the  night.  A  long  line  of  telegraph  posts  stood 
gauntly  up  from  the  level  fields.  An  endless  succession  of  steamers 
— provided  with  the  latest  improvements  in  construction  aad  equip- 
ment— passed  and  repassed,  bound  up  or  down  the  Tang-tze,  or  to 
or  from  the  coast-ports  north  and  south  of  the  great  river.  Whilst 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  water's  edge  slumbered,  as  it  were,  in 
perfect  unconsciousness  of  all  these  symptoms  of  progress,  the  China 
of  Confucius.  On  the  water  the  vivacity  of  the  scene  was  height^ied 
by  depth  of  contrast.     Huge  river-steamers,  such  as  ascraid  the  St. 
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Lawrence  or  crowd  the  Ict^b  at  Hew  Orleans,  were  coDStantly  going 
to,  or  returning  from,  Hankow,  six  hundred  miles  above  lihe  mouth 
of  the  great  stream,  their  decks  crowded  with  natives  of  the  middle 
kingdom,  and  their  names  inscribed  in  Chinese  characters  on  their 
paddle-boxes.  A  whole  fleet  of  trading- vessels  of  recent  European 
type  plied  between  Shang-bai  and  the  other  ports,  bearing  the 
dragon  flag,  which  it  has  become  a  convention  of  the  sea  to  recognise 
as  the  ensign  of  China.  Trim  ships  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  and  the  statelier  vessels  of  the  Memageries  Mariiimes 
threaded  their  way  amidst  fleets  of  junks  of  a  form  so  ancient  as  to 
have  been  familiar  in  these  waters  before  the  alluvial  flats  on 
either  hand  were  laid  down.  The  Btillneas  of  the  early  autumn 
morning  air  was  perpetually  broken  by  a  noisy  concert  of  sailors' 
voices.  The  deep  soug  of  the  Western  leadsmen  calling  the  soundings, 
and  the  sharp  orders  of  the  European  pilots,  mingled  with  the  chant 
of  the  Chinese  mariners,  hoisting  the  sails  of  mat,  or  celebrating 
their  return  from  the  open'  sea  by  the  loud  crackle  of  fireworks 
exploded  in  sacrifice  to  the  Biver-god.  Smart  pilot-sohooners, 
trim  and  saucy  as  Solent  yachts,  skimmed  lightly  over  the  smooUi 
sojface  of  the  stream.  Whilst  the  lumbering  junks  of  Amoy  and 
Ningpo,  with  their  multiplicity  of  masts  and  towering  poops,  dropped 
slowly  down  to  run  home  again  before  the  monsoon,  which,  with 
Oriental  patience,  had  been  awaited  for  nigh  six  months. 

Once  landed  on  the  river-shore,  the  stranger  left  behind  him 
almost  aU  trace  of  Western  intrusion,  save  indeed  when  an  occasional 
backward  glance  revealed  above  the  trees  the  tall  masts  of  foreign 
vessels,  or  a  black  cloud  of  coal-smoke  from  the  funnel  of  a  steamer. 
The  landscape  was  as  strange  and  foreign  as  were  the  inhabitant 
and  their  oostomB.  For  many  miles  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  to 
the  front  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  stretched  the  wide  level 
of  a  vast  alluvial  plain,  which  in  less  than  a  thousand  years  ^  has 
grown  np  between  the  city  of  Shang-hai  and  the  sea.  Beads  there- 
were  none,  but  between  the  fields  there  were  numerous  smooth  but 
narrow  paths  on  which  pedestrians  could  walk  easily  and  comfort- 
ably in  Indian  file.  The  top  of  the  embankment  of  the  river 
oflered  a  convenient,  but  rather  roundabout  way  to  Shang-hai.  The 
path  which  ran  along  its  summit  for  some  seven  or  eight  English 
miles  met,  six  miles  below  the  city,  the  broad  and  well-kept  espla- 
nade, known  as  TAe  Point  road,  one  of  several  handsome  drives, 
constructed  by  the  municipal  council  of  the  foreign  settlement.  A 
little  &rther  inland  was  a  broad  strip  of  uncultivated  land  reserved, 
and  in  some  shape  actually  put  in  order,  for  what  wiU  be  the  first 

*  "  The  CQstom-hoaBe  offioer  ins  in  a-s.  1101  oidered  to  remoTa  to  Shang-hai,  which 
then  became  the  leaport.  Bud  rapidly  ineratsed  in  importance." — "  Shang-hai  cooeidered 
Sodally."    Bj  H.  I^ng.    2nd  edit.,  p.  6.    Shanghai,  1876. 
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railway  in  China.  But  that  this  is  croaeed  in  several  places  by  broad 
canals,  it  would  soon  become  the  high-road  between  Woo-Sung  and 
the  city.  As  it  was,  our  road — the  usual  one — wound  in  its  greater 
length  between  fields  and  farmhouses,  through  villages,  and  past 
temples  in  the  most  perplexing  meanderings.  Canals  and  streams 
had  to  be  crossed  on  bridges  of  long  slabs  of  stone,  sometimes  double, 
but  oflen  only  single,  and  so  narrow  ae  to  make  crossing  a  somewhat 
precarious  undertaking. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  plain  was  covered  with  the  autumn 
cotton-crop  still  standing.  The  economic  husbandry  of  China  lays 
hold  of  every  bit  of  ground,  and  not  a  single  rood  was  lying  fallov. 
In  the  spring  this  vast  extent  of  cotton-covered  ground,  now  a  snowy 
expanse  of  fleecy  bolls,  starred  here  and  there  with  bright  sulphur- 
yellow  blossom,  had  been  one  huge  field  of  waving  com.  During 
the  rainy  months,  such  is  the  fertility  of  the  rich  alluvial  soil,  it  had 
produced  its  third  crop — namely,  rice.  There  was  an  air  of  quiet,  of 
peace  and  plenty,  pervading  the  whole  district.  Its  denizens  seemed 
neither  to  heed  nor  to  require  the  products  of  other  lands.  Tillages 
there  were  none  to  be  seen.  The  inhabitants  dwelt  ih  single  home- 
steads, or  in  snug  cottages,  collected  in  little  groups,  like  tiny 
hamlets,  of  three  or  four.  These  pleasantly  diversified  the  land- 
scape. Clumps  of  trees,  from  between  which  peered  out  the  quaint, 
curved  roof,  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  architecture  of  Eastern 
China,  out  the  sky-Une,  and  redeemed  the  view  from  the  dull 
monotony  of  an  endless  plain.  The  farms  bore  the  aspect  of  being 
owned  by  the  well-to-do.  As  the  narrow  pathway  passed  in  front  of 
each  prosperous-looking  homestead,  it  widened  into  a  smooth 
esplanade.  On  the  one  hand  a  broad  trench  divided  the  roadway 
from  the  fields ;  on  the  other  ran  a  neat  lattice-fence,  deftly  woven  of 
split  bamboo — often  overgrown  with  a  luxuriant  creeper  which 
surrounded  the  little  garden  and  the  various  farm-buildings.  Within 
this  fence  stood  the  stately  trees  which  overshadowed  the  roofs,  sad 
rows  of  a  slim  and  graceful  bamboo  growing  not  in  clusters  as 
farther  south,  hut  in  single  stems.  The  little  plot  between  the 
house-walls  and  the  paling  was  planted  with  lettuoes  and  other 
vegetables.  The  Chinese  husbandman  grudges  even  a  comer  to 
garden-flowers;  but  here  and  there  bloomed  a  few  asters  or 
chrysanthemums  which  would  put  our  Temple-garden  shows  i» 
shame ;  and,  once  in  a  way,  the  gorgeous  crimson  of  the  gigantic 
Chinese  cockscomb  glowed  against  the  dingy  background  of  the 
farmhouse  wall.  The  first  tints  of  autumn  were  already  deepening 
on  the  leaves,  and  rich  yellows,  browns,  and  reds  added  colour  to  a 
picture  which  would  otherwise  have  presented  too  great  a  sameness 
of  hue. 

The  dwellings  invariably  faced  the  esplanade,  and  filled  up  an 
interval  in  the  fence  which  joined  them  at  either  end.     We  will 
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describe  one.  It  was  long  and  low,  without  an  upper  stoty.  The 
principal  room  was  in  the  centre,  and  was  entered  by  wide  folding 
doors.  Within  it  the  members  of  the  family  who  were  not  in  the 
fields  could  be  seen  at  meals,  or  at  indoor  work.  Some  few, 
perhaps,  were  weaving  long  strips  of  coarse  cotton-clotb  on  the 
esplanade  in  front.  At  a  window  was  an  aged  dame  whirling  a 
^inning-wheel,  or  turning  the  roUers  of  the  simple  machine  that 
frees  the  white  tufts  of  cotton  from  the  seeds.  A  sharp,  twanging 
sound  issued  from  a  chamber  at  the  side.  By  inquiry  we  leamt  that 
it  was  caused  by  young  lads  "  teazing  "  the  cotton  into  thin  fiakes 
with  a  quaint  implement  like  a  fiddle-bow.  The  stranger  was 
received  with  civility,  or  rather  with  that  absence  of  incivility  which 
seems  the  sum-total  of  politeness  among  the  Chinese. 

A  hideous  chorus,  set  up  by  the  yelping  curs  which  infested  every 
homestead  in  the  neighbourhood ;  a  sharp  reproof  from  the  farmer 
or  his  lads,  which  produced  silence  or  low  and  scarcely  audible 
growls ;  a  ready  response,  in  pantomime,  to  a  questitoi  in  the  same 
form  as  to  the  way  ;  and  then  a  relapse  into  silence  and  busy  labour, 
as  though  no  one  of  foreign  race  was  within  a  league — such  was  the 
stranger's  only  greeting. 

The  children  and  the  younger  women  retreated  within  the  gates, 
or  hack  to  the  farther  comers  of  the  room,  when  the  strange  face  of 
the  "  barbarian  "  was  seen  approaching.  The  former  had  already 
donned  their  winter  clothing,  as  early  and  late  (be  autumn  air  was 
fresh  and  nipping.  The  blue  blouses  and  leggings,  quilted  and 
stuffed  with  cotton,  were  piled  on  one  above  another,  till  the  little 
wearers  looked  like  miniature  balloons.  The  gait  of  the  women, 
with  their  poor  pinched  feet,  according  to  the  universal  custom  in 
these  northern  provinces,  was  ungraceful  in  the  extreme,  and  they 
toddled  about  in  so  uncertain  a  manner  as  to  excite  astonishment  at 
their  untiring  industry  in  the  fields.  Their  dress  was  tasteless  in 
shape  and  colour ;  and  their  features  lacked  even  the  slight  share  of 
good  looks  possessed  by  their  sisters  of  the  provinces  farther  south. 

There  was  little  to  attract  the  stranger  to  stay,  or  to  induce  him  to 
investigate  the  style  and  processes  of  the  native  farm.  Foul  odours 
assailed  his  sense  of  smell  as  soon  as  he  approached  one  of  these 
latter.  The  ditch  between  the  homestead  and  the  fields  was  but  a 
fetid  eewer.  Unutterable  horrors  were  collected  beneath  the 
windows  by  the  wayside,  and  the  filth  of  the  garments  of  men, 
women,  and  children  was  such  as  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  The 
comfort  and  even  abundance,  of  which  so  many  signs  were  evident, 
was  overlaid  by  a  superlativeness  of  dirt  which  the  squalor  attendant 
on  the  most  abject  poverty  can  hardly  match.  The  visitor  gladly 
turned  away  to  continue  his  walk,  and  to  contemplate  scenes  which 
could  only  be  enjoyed  when  looked  at  from  afar. 

Some  way  ofi  from  the  farm  rose  a  pile  of  buildings,  eridently 
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tliDse  of  a  temple,  as  Bhown  by  two  dark  red  poles  ia  front.  The 
walls,  once  vermilion,  had  faded  through  age  and  neglect  to  a  dull 
orange.  The  ridge  of  the  curved  roof  was  ornamented  with  the  acalj 
dragons  so  common  in  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  country. 
Seen  from  a  distance,  there  was  a  certain  picturesqueness  in  the 
group.  The  orange  tint  harmonized  not  inaptly  with  the  automn 
hues  of  the  eurronnding  grovea.  The  bright  green  and  yellow 
enamel  of  the  earthenware  monsters  on  the  roof-tree,  seen  through 
Charlee  Lamb's  "  lucid  atmosphere  of  fine  Cathay,"  brightened  a 
prospect  not  too  wealthy  in  gay  colours.  On  close  inspection  the 
charm  of  a  distant  view  faded  away.  The  buildings  were  little 
better  than  squalid  bams.  A  wide  opening  in  the  front  exposed  as 
interior  with  three  altars,  and  three  hideous  deities  bedizened  with  a 
tawdry  finery,  rendered  almost  ghastly  by  filth  and  dust.  A  gatevav 
at  the  side  admitted  to  an  ill-paved  courtyard.  On  one  side  were 
the  dwellings  of  the  priests  and  keepers  of  the  temple,  store-houses, 
and  hay -lofts ;  on  the  other  an  odd  museum  of  spare  divinitiee,  clad, 
as  the  cold  weather  had  approached,  in  faded  garments  of  quilted 
cotton. 

Here  and  there  the  plain  was  dotted  with  mounds  of  many  sizes 
and  varied  shapes,  the  sepulchres  of  many  generations  of  farmers  of 
these  lower  Yang-tze  shores.  Some  of  these  mounds  were  freshly 
made,  and  preserved  their  strictly  conical  form  and  sharp  ofei. 
Others  were  fading  into  the  dead  level  around  them,  and  were  being 
more  and  more  encroached  upon  by  the  ploughs  and  spades  of  the 
practically  minded  descendants  of  the  departed  agriculturists  steep- 
ing beneath.  These  barrows  were  not  the  only  objects  which  marked 
the  burial-places  of  the  dead.  Occasionally,  tombe  of  brick  with 
black-tiled  roofs  and  whitewashed  walls — miniature  copies  of  tie 
houses  of  the  living — were  met  with.  In  many  cases  unburied  coffiiu, 
sometimes  perhaps  lightly  covered  with  a  thin  thatch  of  straw,  were 
lying  in  the  fields  waiting  till  the  priests  should  declare  the  geo- 
mantic  conditions  suitable  for  committing  their  mouldering  contents 
to  the  ground. 

Turning  from  these,  we  came  upon  a  very  different  scene  in  thedrama 
of  life.  Harsh  but  not  discordant  music  was  beard  coming  from  a 
little  troop  conveying  a  bride  to  her  new  home.  In  front  marched 
two  mufflcians,  one  with  a  trumpet,  tbe  other  with  a  kind  of  fife, 
from  which  instruments  they  occasionally  drew  out  the  fragments  of  s 
tune.  The  bride  was  hidden  within  the  recesses  of  a  scarlet-oovered 
chair.  The  bearers  and  musicians  were  decked  with  unusual  finery 
in  honour  of  the  occasion.  Smart  official  hats  with  saucer  brims  and 
crimson  tassels  were  on  their  heads,  and  loose  garments  of  blue  silk, 
covered,  but  scarcely  hid,  their  own  private  rags.  Bohind  the  chair, 
on  litters  and  frames  of  wood,  painted  a  bright  vermilicm,  vat 
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Ixime  the  bridal  presents,  and  the  viands  to  be  consumed  at  the 
wedding-feaet — sweetmeats,  vegetables,  and  small  roasted  pigs.  A 
few  friends  or  relatiTes  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  small  cortege  as  it 
wound  and  was  lost  to  sight  among  the  tombs. 

In  its  many  turnings  the  path  again  led  the  yisitor  to  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  river.  More  music  of  the  same  kind,  but 
somewhat  more  solemn  and  sonorous,  was  audible  upon  the  right. 
From  behind  a  clump  of  trees  and  bamboos,  in  which  a  snug  home* 
stead  lay  embowered,  emerged  a  long  procession.  In  front  came  the 
musicians,  then  several  men  carrying  staves,  then  a  gaily  dressed 
object  on  a  triumphal  chair,  and  then  a  body  of  men  and  a  very  few 
women ;  all  of  whom  together — perforce  moving  along  Ae  narrow 
path  in  single  file — ^made  up  a  goodly  show.  Upon  the  triumphal 
chair  was  seated,  in  gorgeous  robes  of  scarlet,  with  a  tinsel  crown 
and  jewels,  a  divinity  of  wood  with  a  pink  comidexion,  a  long  black 
beard,  and  Aryan  features.  The  chair  was  borne  high  on  the  necks 
of  four  stalwart  coolies ;  and  by  its  side,  steadying  it  as  it  swayed 
to  an  fro  in  its  passage  along  the  narrow  way,  walked  with  diffi- 
culty, owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  path,  a  grave  citizen  of  the 
higher  class.  Lictors,  bearing  stout  staves,  formed  a  body-guard. 
All — ^bearers,  lictors,  musicians — wore  a  peculiar  head-dress,  a  kind 
of  tall  flower-pot-shaped  hat,  with  a  brim  not  unlike  those  seen  in 
iUostrations  of  the  life  of  our  English  puritans. 

As  the  procession  passed  in  front  of  the  homestsads,  the  inmates 
came  out  and  exploded  whole  strings  of  crackers.  In  &ont  of  many 
houses  small  altars  were  placed,  on  which  were  burning  slender 
scarlet  tapers,  and  little  sheaves  of  incense  sticks  placed  in  censera  of 
brass  or  earthenware.  Children  were  brought  out  by  their  mothers, 
and  taught  to  render  obeisance — ^to  chin-chin,  as  the  expressioa  in 
the  "Pidgin"  dialect  is — to  the  image  as  it  was  carried  by.  The 
blasts  of  music  grew  louder  and  louder,  gongs  were  sounded,  more 
crackers  were  exploded,  and  the  procession  turned  off  to  wind  about 
amongst  the  fields.  Strange  and  grotesque  as  it  all  was,  it  still 
reminded  the  spectator  of  the  periodical  outings  of  St.  Spiridione  to 
bless  the  vineyards  of  the  olive-groves  of  Corfu.  Its  meaning  was 
thus  explained  in  "  Pidgin  "  by  a  bystander  who  had  a  alight  know- 
ledge of  that  wonderful  dialect.  Thrice  a  year  the  divinity  is  carried 
forth  in  solemn  procession,  that  sickness  may  be  warded  off  from  the 
country. 

A  collection  of  tumuli  lying  in  one  spot,  rather  closer  together 
than  was  usn^,  formed  quite  a  hillock  on  the  unending  plain. 
Thither  the  procession  wended  its  way,  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
eminence,  in  front  of  a  table  beneath  an  awning,  the  im^e  was 
deposited.  An  attendant  fired  off  four  barrels  of  a  qnaiht  petard, 
volleys  of  crackers  were  exploded,  and  a  fire  was  lighted  on  the 
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ground  before  the  image.  A  Bonze,  with  completely  shaven  bead, 
then  advanced,  recited  a  long  prayer,  and  scattered  bowlfuls  of 
cooked  rice  on  all  sides.  Pilee  of  Chinese  offertory  money,  made  of 
gold  and  silver  paper,  were  offered  up  and  hanied  in  the  fire.  The 
Bonze  rang  a  bell  and  said  more  prayers ;  the  image  was  lifted  up 
in  ita  chair,  and  the  procession  moved  onward  on  its  way. 

A  small  temple  stood  not  far  off.  In  its  main  hall  the  divinitiu 
were  being  regaled  with  a  sumptuous  banquet.  Three  long  tables 
covered  with  viands — sweetmeats,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  the 
inevitable  roasted  pig — were  stretched  athwart  the  pavement  of  the 
hall.  At  the  upper  end  of  each  were  placed  three  images,  b<^ 
male  and  female,  all  bedizened  with  a  tawdry  finery  of  tinsel  and 
inferior  silk.  Here  was  a  veritable  kctiaternium ;  on  a  email  pro- 
vincial  scale  it  is  true,  but  perhaps  not  an  inexaet  reproduction  of 
the  great  Epulum  Joris  held  ages  ago  in  the  Eoman  CapitoL 
Crowds  of  peasants  were  standing  outside  looking  on.  In  the  court 
in  front  were  piled  strange-looking  instruments  of  music — fifes, 
trumpets  of  prodigious  length,  and  guitars  made  of  snake>skin. 

In  these  sights  there  was  nothing  to  recall  even  the  existence  of 
the  Western  nations,  whose  great  outpost  of  commerce  was  ao  near  at 
Shang-hai,  and  whose  ships  were  covering  the  great  river  close  at 
hand.  But  as  the  path  along  the  river-bank  was  followed,  many 
evidences  of  Western  influence,  and  a  quaint  grafting  of  Western 
customs  upon  those  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  were  apparent.  Woo- 
8img  was  the  scene  of  a  smart  action  in  the  first  war  with  a 
European  power  in  which  China  was  ever  engaged,  and  long  lines  of 
parapet,  forming  a  straggling  and  inefiGcient  defence,  pierced  with 
many  embrasures,  could  be  traced  upon  the  banks.  But  behind 
them  a  new  work  was  rising,  built  upon  different  principles.  Huge 
casemates  were  being  constructed  of  balks  of  timber  and  iron  plates 
from  Europe,  intended  to  hold  guns  as  heavy,  as  any  that  Woolwich 
con  produce.'  These  works  will  be  truly  formidable  to  any  enemy 
attempting  to  attack  them  in  £ront.  But  the  Chinese  engineers,  in 
carrying  out  the  plans  of  foreigners,  have  had  still  some  loyalty  to 
ancient  custom.  So  the  forts  were  open  in  the  rear,  and  were  so 
placed  that  ships  can  lie  behind  an  angle  of  the  shore  out  of  fire,  and 
destroy  the  defenders. 

Hundreds  of  men  were  at  work  hurrying  on  the  construction.  A 
large  force  of  soldiers  was  lying  in  several  entrenched  camps  close 
to.  These  men  were  disciplined  and  drilled  in  the  English  manner, 
and  manccuTred  in  obedience  to  words  of  command  given  in  English. 
They  were  armed  with  rifles,  both  breech  and  muzzle-loading,  which 
they  often  practised  with  at  targets  on  the  shore.  But  at  least  one 
contingent  of  troops  was  still  armed  with  spears  and  battle-axes; 

(1)  The  inocenful  cooatruotion  of  the  81-ton  gun  wu  not  then  known  is  China. 
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aod  it  was  a  sight  almost  too  suggestive  to  be  comic,  to  witness  a 
body  of  these  exercising  according  to  ancient  fashion,  and  to  an 
excessive  tom-toming  of  a  native  drum,  on  the  same  parade-ground 
with  comrades  who  complied  with  such  directions  as  "  Attention  ! " 
and  "  Quick  march ! "  Large  mud  fortifications  protected  the 
camps.  A  common  shape  was  that  of  a  square,  bastioned  at  the 
comers.  The  bastions  bore  some  resemblance  to  those  of  Yauban, 
and  were  lai^e  enough  to  aUow  of  an  efficient  ilank  defence ;  but 
the  engineers  bod  adhered  to  ancient  plans,  and  bad  made  their 
bastions  mere  solid  masses  of  earth,  and  therefore  shams.  Imposing- 
looking  cc^nniires  and  tenatUea  protected  the  curtains,  but  they  were 
too  slight  to  stop  the  passage  even  of  a  grape-shot. 

OS  the  village  a  squadron  of  meu-of-war  junks  lay  at  anchor. 
Hieywere  gaily  dressed  with  flags — tricolours,  white  ensigns  with 
vermilion  characters  upon  them,  and  crimson  streamers  marked  with 
legends  in  black.  Higher  up  among  the  Western  craft  were 
handsome  steam  gunboats  and  a  frigate,  all  armed  with  Erupp  and 
Armstrong  guns,  with  engines  and  hulls  constructed  by  native 
artificers  at  Shang-bai  or  Foo-chow.  The  force  of  contrast  could 
hardly  go  farther  than  in  that  presented  by  these  two  squadrons. 
Both  were  bravdy  decked  with  colours,  those  of  the  new  type  as 
well  as  their  consort-junks.  A  new  viceroy,  who  was  to  fix  his  seat 
at  iNanking,  was  expected,  and  the  vessels  had  mustered  to  do  him 
honour. 

He  arrived  in  due  time.  In  the  early  morning  his  vessel 
approached.  The  river-banks  were  alive  with  troops  and  spectators. 
Iiong  lines  of  crimson  banners  gleamed  through  the  slight  mist  just 
dispersing  before  the  rising  sun.  The  junks  saluted  with  crackers 
and  their  guns  of  ancient  form.  More  regular  salutes  were  fired 
from  the  batteries  by  the  troops  on  shore.  The  sailors  of  the- 
frigate  ran  aloft,  and  manned  the  yards  in  imitation  of  the  cere- 
monies obtaining  in  Western  navies.  There  was  a  pleasant  freshness 
in  the  gelid  autumn  air ;  and  the  waving  banners  and  gay  flags 
added  brightness  to  on  interesting  scene.  The  viceroy  was  Shen- 
pao-Shan,  a  friend  to  foreigners,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  that  he 
never  took  a  bribe  or  perpetrated  a  "  squeeze."  The  significance  of 
such  merits  will  be  understood  by  all  who  know  anything  of  a 
country  cursed  with  that  vilest  of  all  governments,  a  literary  bureau- 
cracy. 

The  pure  serenity  of  this  day  was  followed,  as  usual,  by  a  brilliantly 
moon-lit  night.     Sleep  came  readily  to  many  to  whom  the  heat  of 
summer  nights  elsewhere  had  Icmg  denied  it,  and  those  who  had 
visited  numeroits  climes,  agreed  that  few  possess  greater  charms  , 
than  does  early  autumn  in  iar  Eastern  China. 

Cyfrian  a.  Q.  Bkidge. 

VOL.  SIX.  y.s.  3  K 
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AN  AGNOSTIC'S  APOLOGY. 

Ak  attempt  lias  recently^  been  made  to  obtain  currency  tor  the 
new  nickname — Agnostic.  Protests  against  nicknames  are  fi>oli^ ; 
foolish  because  unavailing,  and  foolish  because  nicknames  are  almyi 
harmless.  A  protest  in  this  case  would  be  eapeciallj  foolisb ;  for 
the  nickname  in  question  seems  to  indicate  a  distinct  advance  in  the 
courteeiea  of  controversy.  The  old  theological  phrase  tor  an  intellec- 
tual opponent  was  Atheist — a  name  which  still  retains  a  certun 
flavour  as  of  the  stake  in  this  world  and  hell -fire  in  the  next,  and 
which,  moreover,  implies  an  inaccuracy  of  some  importance. 
Dogmatic  Atheism — the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  God,  whatever  may 
be  meant  by  God — is,  to  say  the  least,  a  rare  phase  of  opinion.  The 
word  Agnosticism,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  imply  a  fairly 
accurate  appreciation  of  a  form  of  creed  already  common  and  daily 
spreading.  The  Agnostic  is  one  who  asserts — ^what  no  one  denies— 
that  there  are  limits  to  the  sphere  of  htmian  intelligence.  He 
asserts,  further,  what  many  theologians  have  expressly  maintained, 
that  those  limits  are  such  as  to  exclude  at  least  what  Mr.  Lewes  has 
so  happily  called  "  metempirical "  knowledge.  But  he  goes  further, 
and  asserts,  in  opposition'to  theologians,  that  theology  lies  within 
this  forbidden  sphere.  This  last  assertion  raises  the  important 
issue ;  and,  though  I  have  no  pretension  to  invent  an  opposi  (ion 
nickname,  I  may  venture  for  the  purposea  of  this  article  to  describe 
the  rival  school  as  Gnostics. 

The  Gnostic  holds  that  our  reason  can  in  some  sense  tosn- 
scend  the  narrow  limits  of  experience.  He  holds  that  we  out 
attain  truths  not  capable  of  verification,  and  not  needing  verifi- 
cation, by  actual  experiment  or  observation.  He  holds,  further, 
that  a  knowledge  of  those  truths  is  essential  to  the  highest  interests 
of  mankind,  and  enables  us  in  some  sort  to  solve  the  dark  riddle 
of  the  universe.  A  complete  solution,  as  every  one  admits,  is 
beyond  our  power.  But  some  answer  may  be  given  to  the  doubts 
which  harass  and  perplex  us  when  we  try  to  frame  any  adequate 
conception  of  the  vast  order  of  which  we  form  an  insignificant 
portion.  We  cannot  say  why  this  or  that  arrangement  is  what  it 
is ;  we  can  say,  though  obscurely,  that  some  answer  exists,  and  would 
be  satisfactory  if  we  could  only  find  it.  0  verpowered,  as  every  honest 
and  serious  thinker  is  at  times  overpowered,  by  the  sight  of  psiu, 
folly,  and  helplessness,  by  the  jarring  discords  which  run  thronfh 
the  vast  harmony  of  the  universe,  we  are  yet  enabled  to  hear  at 
times  a  whisp«r  that  all  is  well,  to  trust  to  it  as  coming  £ram  the 
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most  aathentio  source,  and  to  knov  that  only  the  temporary  hars 
of  sense  prevent  us  from  recognising  with  certainty  that  the  harmony 
beneath  the  discords  is  a  reality  and  not  a  dream.  This  knowledge 
is  embodied  in  the  central  dogma  of  theology.  Qod  is  the  name  of 
the  harmony ;  and  God  is  knowable.  Who  would  not  he  happy  in 
accepting  this  belief,  if  he  could  accept  it  honestly  P  Who  would  not 
be  glad  if  he  could  say  with  confidence,  the  evil  is  transitory,  the  good 
eternal :  our  doubts  are  due  to  limitations  destined  to  be  abolished,  and 
the  world  is  really  an  embodiment  of  love  and  wisdom,  however  dark 
it  may  appear  to  our  faculties  ?  And  yet,  if  the  so-called  knowledge 
be  illusory,  are  wo  not  bound  by  the  most  sacred  obligations  to 
xecognise  the  facts  P  Out  brief  path  is  dark  enough  on  any  hypo- 
thesis. We  cannot  afford  to  turn  aside  every  ignia  /aiuut  wittiout 
asking  whether  it  leads  to  sounder  footing  or  to  hopeless  quagmires. 
Breams  may  be  pleasanter  for  the  moment  than  realities;  but 
happiness  must  be  won  by  adapting  our  lives  to  the  realities.  And 
*who  that  has  felt  the  burden  of  existence,  and  sufEered  under  well- 
meant  efforts  at  consolation,  will  deny  that  such  consolations  are 
the  bitterest  of  mockeries  P  Pain  is  not  an  evil ;  death  is  not  a 
separation;  sickness  is  but  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Have  the 
gloomiest  speculations  of  avowed  pessimists  ever  tortured  sufferers 
like  those  kindly  platitudes  ?  Is  there  a  more  cutting  piece  of  satire 
in  the  language  than  the  reference  in  our  funeral  service  to  the 
"  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection  "  P  To  dispel 
genuine  hopes  might  be  painfiil,  however  salutary.  To  suppress 
these  spasmodic  efforts  to  fly  in  the  face  of  facts  would  be  some 
comfort  even  in  the  distress  which  they  are  meant  to  alleviate. 

Besides  the  important  question  whether  the  Gnostic  can  prove  his 
dc^pnas,  there  is  therefore  the  further  question  whether  the  dogmas, 
if  granted,  have  any  meaning.  Do  they  answer  our  doubts  or  mook 
US  with  the  appearance  of  an  answer  P  The  Gnostics  pride  them- 
selves on  their  knowledge.  Have  they  anything  to  tell  us?  They 
rebuke  what  they  call  the  "  pride  of  reason  "  in  the  name  of  a  still 
more  exalted  pride.  The  scientific  reasoner  is  arrogant  because  he 
sets  limits  to  die  faculty  in  which  he  trusts,  and  denies  the  existence 
of  any  other  faculty.  They  are  humble  because  they  dare  to  tread 
in  the  regi(m8  which  he  declares  to  be  inaccessible.  But  without 
bandying  such  accusations,  or  asking  which  pride  is  the  greatest, 
the  Gnostics  are  at  least  bound  to  show  some  ostensible  justification 
for  their  cOmplaoency.  Have  they  discovered  a  firm  resting-place 
from  which  they  are  entitled  to  look  down  in  compassion  or  contempt 
upon  those  who  hold  it  to  be  a  mere  edifice  of  moonshine  P  If  they 
have  diminished  by  a  scruple  the  weight  of  one  passing  doubt,  we 
should  be  grateful :  perhaps  we  shoiJd  be  converts.  If  not,  why 
condemn  Agnosticism  f 
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I  have  said  that  our  knowledge  ie  in  any  case  limited.  I  may 
add  that,  on  any  showing,  there  is  a  danger  in  Ruling  to  recognise 
the  limits  of  possible  knowledge.  The  word  C^ostio  has  some  awk- 
ward associations.  It  once  described  certain  heretics  who  got  into 
trouble  from  fancying  that  men  could  frame  theories  of  the  Divine 
mode  of  existence.  The  eects  have  been  dead  for  many  centuries. 
Their  fundamental  assumptions  can  hardly  be  quite  extinct.  Not 
long  ago,  at  least,  there  appeared  in  the  papers  a  string  of  propos»- 
I  tions  framed — so  we  were  assured — ^by  some  of  the  most  candid  and 
most  learned  of  living  theologians.  These  propositions  defined,  by 
the  help  of  various  languages  the  precise  relations  which  exist 
between  the  persons  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  an  odd,  though  far  from 
an  unprecedented,  circumstance  that  the  unbeliever  cannot  quote 
them  for  fear  of  profanity.  If  they  were  transplanted  into  the 
pages  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
vince any  one  that  the  intention  was  not  to  mock  the  simple-minded 
persons  who,  we  must  suppose,  were  not  themselves  intentionally 
irreverent.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  defined  the  nature  of  God 
Aimighty  with  an  accuracy  from  which  modest  naturalists  wonld 
shrink  in  describing  the  genesis  of  a  black-beetle.  I  know  nob 
whether  these  dogmas  were  put  forward  as  articles  of  faith,  as  pious 
conjectures,  or  as  tentative  contributions  to  a  sound  theory.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  supposed  that  they  were  interesting  to  beings  of  flesh 
and  blood.  If  so,  one  can  only  ask  in  wonder  whether  an  utter 
want  of  reverence  is  most  strongly  implied  in  this  mode  of  dealing 
with  sacred  mysteries ;  or  an  utter  ignorance  of,  existing  state  of 
the  world  in  the  assumption  that  the  question  which  really  divides 
mankind  is  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  or  an  utter 
incapacity  for  speculation  in  the  confusion  of  these  dead  exuvia;  ot 
long-past  modes  of  thought  with  living  intellectual  tissue ;  or  aa 
utter  want  of  imagination,  or  of  even  a  rudimentary  seme  of  humour, 
in  the  hypothesis  that  the  promulgation  of  such  dogmas  could  pro* 
duce  anything  hut  the  laughter  of  sceptics  and  the  contempt  of  the 
healthy  human  intellect  ? 

The  sect  which  requires  to  be  encountered  in  these  days  is 
not  one  which  boggles  over  the  Jilioque,  but  certain  successors 
of  those  Ephesians  who  told  Paul  that  they  did  not  even  know 
"whether  there  were  any  Holy  Ghost."  But  it  explains  some 
modem  phenomena  when  we  find  that  the  leaders  of  theology 
hope  to  reconcile  faith  and  reason,  and  to  show  that  the  old  symbt^ 
have  still  a  right  to  the  allegiance  of  our  hearts  and  brains,  by 
putting  forth  these  portentous  propositions.  We  are  struggling 
with  hard  facts,  and  they  would  arm  us  with  the  &rgotten  tools  of 
scholasticism.  We  wish  for  spiritual  food,  and  are  to  be  put  off 
wiUi  these  ancient  mummeries  of  forgotten  dogma.     If  Agnosticism 
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is  the  frame  of  miad  which  Bammarily  rejects  these  imbecilities,  and 
would  restrain  the  human  intellect  from  wasting  its  powers  on  the 
attempt  to  galvanise  into  sham  activity  this  capui  moriuum  of  old 
theology,  nobody  need  be  afraid  of  the  name.  Argument  against 
such  adversaries  would  be  itBolf  a  foolish  waste  of  time.  Let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead,  and  Old  Catholics  decide  whether  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  or  from  the  Father  alone. 
Gentlemen  indeed  who  still  read  the  Athanosian  Creed,  and  profess 
to  attach  some  meaning  to  its  statements,  have  no  right  to  sneer  at 
their  brethren  who  persist  in  taking  things  seriously.  But  for  men 
who  long  for  facts  instead  of  phrases,  the  only  possible  course  is  to 
allow  such  vagaries  to  take  their  own  course  to  the  Umbo  to  which 
they  are  naturally  destined,  simply  noting,  by  the  way,  that  modem 
-Gnosticism  may  lead  to  puerilities  which  one  blushes  even  to  notice. 
It  is  not  with  such  phenomena  that  we  have  seriously  to  deal. 
Nobody  maintains  that  the  unassisted  human  intellect  can  discover 
the  true  theory  of  the  Trinity ;  and  the  charge  of  Agnosticism  refers," 
of  course,  to  the  sphere  of  reason,  not  to  the  sphere  of  revelation. 
Yet  those  who  attack  the  doctrine  are  chiefly  believers  in  revelation ; 
and  as  such  they  should  condescend  to  answer  one  important  ques- 
tion. Is  not  the  denunciation  of  reason  a  comfnonplace  with  theo- 
logians ?  What  could  be  easier  than  to  form  a  catena  of  the  most 
philosophical  defenders  of  Christianity  who  have  exhausted  language 
in  declaring  the  impotence  of  the  unassisted  intellect  ?  Comte  has 
not  more  explicitly  enounced  the  incapacity  of  man  to  deal  with  the 
Absolute  and  the  Infinite  than  a  whole  series  of  orthodox  writers. 
Trust  your  reason,  we  have  been  told  till  we  are  tired  of  the  phrase, 
and  you  will  become  Atheists  or  Agnostics.  We  take  you  at  your 
word ;  we  become  Agnostics.  ^Vhat  right  have  you  to  turn  round  and 
rate  us  for  being  a  degree  more  logical  than  yourselves  ?  Our  right, 
you  reply,  is  founded  upon  a  Divine  revelation  to  ourselves  or  our 
ehuroh.  Let  us  grant — it  is  a  very  liberal  concession — that  the  right 
may  conceivably  he  established ;  but  still  you  are  at  one  with  us  in 
philosophy.  You  sny  as  we  say  that  the  natural  man  can  know 
nothing  of  the  Divine  nature.  That  is  Agnosticism.  Our  funda- 
mental principle  is  not  only  granted,  but  asserted.  By  what  logical 
device  you  succeed  in  overleaping  the  barriers  which  you  have 
declared  to  be  insuperable  is  another  question.  At  least  you  have 
noprimd/acie  ground  for  attacking  our  assumption  that  the  limits  of 
the  human  intellect  are  what  you  declare  them  to  be.  This  is  no 
mere  verbal  retort.  Half,  or  more  than  half,  of  our  adversaries  agree 
formally  with  our  leading  principle.  They  cannot  attack  us  without 
upsetting  the  very  ground  upon  which  the  ablest  advocates  of  their 
own  case  rely.  The  last  English  writer  who  professed  to  defend  Christi- 
anity with  weapons  drawn  from  wide  and  genuine  philosophical  know- 
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led^  was  Dean  Monsel.  The  whole  suhBtance  of  his  argument  was 
simply  and  soUlj  the  assertion  of  the  first  principles  of  Agnosticism. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  the  prophet  of  the  Unknowable,  the  foremost 
representative  of  Agnosticism,  professes  in  his  programme  to  be 
carrying  "  a  step  further  the  doctrine  put  into  shape  by  Hamilton  and 
Mansel."  Nobody,  I  suspect,  would  now  deny,  nobody  except  Dean 
Mansel  himself  ever  denied  very  seriously,  that  the  "  further  st^" 
thus  taken  was  the  logical  step.  Opponents  both  from  within  and 
without  the  Church,  Mr.  Maurice  and  Mr.  Mill,  agreed  that  this  affilia- 
tion was  legitimate.  The  Old  Testament  represents  Jehovah  as  human, 
as  YindictiTe,  as  prescribing  immoralities ;  therefore  Jehovah  was  not 
the  true  God ;  that  was  the  contention  of  the  infideL  We  know 
nothing  whatever  about  the  true  God,  was  the  reply,  for  God  means 
the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite.  Any  special  act  may  come  from 
God,  for  it  may  be  a  moral  miracle  ;  any  attribute  may  represent  (he 
oharacter  of  God  to  man,  for  we  know  noUiing  whatever  of  his  real 
attributes,  and  cannot  even  conceive  Him  as  endowed  with  attributes. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  cannot  be  revolting,  because  it  can- 
not have  any  meaning.  Mr.  Spencer  hardly  goes  a  step  beyond  his 
original,  except,  indeed,  in  candour. 

Most  believers  repudiate  Dean  Mansel's  arguments.  They  were 
an  anachronism.  They  were  fatal  to  the  decaying  creed  of  pure 
Theism,  and  powerless  against  the  growing  creed  of  Agnosticism. 
When  theology  had  vital  power  enough  to  throw  out  fresh  branches, 
the  orthodox  could  venture  to  attack  the  Deist,  and  the  Deist  could 
assail  the  traditional  beliefs.  As  the  impulse  grows  faint«r,  it  is  seem 
that  such  a  warfare  is  suicidal.  The  old  rivals  must  make  an 
alliance  against  the  common  enemy.  The  theologian  must  appeal  for 
help  to  the  metaphysician  whom  he  reviled.  Orthodoxy  used  to  call 
Spinoza  an  AUieist ;  it  is  now  glad  to  argue  that  even  Spino^  is  a 
witness  on  its  own  side.  Tet  the  most  genuine  theology  still  avows 
its  hatred  of  reason  and  distrusts  sham  alliances.  Dr.  Newman  is 
not,  like  Dean  Muuel,  a  profound  metaphysician,  but  his  admirable 
rhetoric  expresses  a  &r  finer  religious  instinct.  He  feels  more 
keenly  if  he  does  not  reason  so  systematically ;  and  the  force  of  one 
side  of  his  case  is  undeniable.  He  holds  that  the  unassisted  reason 
cannot  afford  a  sufficient  support  for  a  belief  in  God.  He  declares, 
as  innumerable  writers  of  less  power  have  declared,  that  there  is 
"  no  medium,  in  true  philosophy,  between  Atheism  and  Catholici^, 
and  that  a  perfectly  consistent  mind,  under  those  circumstances  in 
which  it  finds  itself  here  below,  must  embrace  eiUier  the  one  or  the 
other."  ^  He  looks  in  vain  for  any  antagonist,  exo^t  the  Catholic 
Church,  capable  of  bafiSing  and  withstanding  "the  fierce  energy  of 
passion,  and  the  all-corroding,  all-dissolving  scepticism  of  the 
intellect  in  religious  matters."*    Some  such  doctrine  is  in  fact  but 

(l)"Hi«toT]'ofm7B«]igioiu  Opiniona,"  p.  322-3.  (2)  lb.  p.  370. 
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a  natural  corollary  from  the  doctrine  of  human  corruption  held  by 
all  genuine  theologians.  The  very  basis  of  orthodox  theology  is  the 
actual  separation  of  the  creation  from  the  creator.  In  the  Grammar 
of  Asaent,  Dr.  Newraan  tells  us  that  we  "  can  only  glean  from  the 
surface  of  theworld  somefaint  and  fragmentary  views  "  of  God.  "  I 
see,"  he  jH^ceeds,  "  only  a  choice  of  alternatives  ia  view  of  so  critical 
a  fact ;  either  there  is  no  creator  or  he  has  disowned  his  creatures."* 
The  absence  of  God  from  his  own  world  is  the  one  prominent  fact 
which  startles  and  appals  him.  Dr.  Newman,  of  course,  does  not 
see  or  does  not  admit  the  obvious  conseqlience.  He  asserts  most 
emphatically  that  he  bdieves  iu  the  existence  of  God  as  firmly  as  in 
his  own  existence ;  and  he  finds  the  ultimate  proof  of  this  doctrine 
— a  proof  not  to  be  put  into  mood  and  figure — in  the  testimony  of  the 
conscience.  But  he  apparently  admits  that  Atheism  is  as  logical,  that 
is,  as  free  from  self-contradiction,  as  Catholicism.  He  certainly 
declares  that  though  the  ordinary  arguments  are  conclusive,  they 
are  not  in  practice  convincing.  Sound  reason  would  of  course 
establish  theology  (  but  corrupt  man  does  not  and  cannot  reason 
soundly.  Dr.  Newman,  however,  goes  further  than  this.  Hie 
Theism  can  only  be  supported  by  help  of  his  Catholicity.  If,  there- 
fore, Dr.  Newman  had  never  heard  of  the  Catholic  Church,  if,  that 
is,  he  were  in  the  position  of  the  great  majority  of  men  now  living, 
and  of  the  OTervhelming  majority  of  the  race  which  has  lived  since 
its  first  appearance,  he  would  be  driven  to  one  of  two  alternatives. 
Either  he  would  be  an  Atheist  or  he  would  be  an  Agnostic.  His 
conscience  might  say,  there  is  a  God ;  his  observation  would  say, 
there  is  no  Gtod.  Moreover,  the  voice  of  conscience  has  been  very 
differently  interpreted.  Dr.  Newman's  interpretation  has  no  force 
for  any  one  who,  like  most  men,  does  not  share  his  intuitions.  To 
such  persons,  therefore,  there  can  be,  on  Dr.  Newman's  own  showing, 
no  refuge  except  the  admittedly  logical  refuge  of  Atheism.  ■  Even  if 
they  shared  his  Intuitions  they  would  be  necessarily  sceptics  until 
the  Catbolic  Church  came  to  their  aid,  for  their  intuitions  would 
be  in  hopeless  conflict  with  their  experience.  I  need  hardly  add 
that,  to  some  minds,  the  proposed  alliance  with  reason  of  a  Church 
which  admits  that  its  tenets  are  corroded  and  dissolved  wherever 
free  reason  is  allowed  to  play  upon  them,  is  rather  suspicious. 
At  any  rate,  Dr.  Newman's  arguments  go  to  prove  that  man,  as 
guided  by  reason,  ought  to  be  an  Agnostic,  and  that,  at  the  present 
moment.  Agnosticism  is  the  only  reasonable  faith  for  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  the  race. 

All,  th^,  who  think  that  men  should  not  be  dogmatic  about  matters 

beyond  the  sphere  of  reason  or  even  conceivability,  who  hold  thatreason, 

however  weak,  is  our  sole  guide,  or  who  find  that  their  conscience 

does  not  testify  to  the  divinity  of  the  Catholic  God,  bnt  declares  the 

(1)  "  Gmumu  of  AiMot,"  F-  392. 
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moral  dootrinea  of  Catholicity  to  be  demonstrably  erroneous,  are 
entitled  to  claim  sucli  orthodox  writers  as  sharing  their  fundamental 
principles,  though  refusing  to  draw  the  legitimate  inferences.  The 
authority  of  Dean  Mansel  and  Dr.  Newman  may  of  course  be 
repudiated.  In  one  sense,  however,  they  are  simply  stating  an 
undeniable  fact.  The  race  collectively  is  agnostic,  whatever  may 
be  the  case  with  individuals.  Newton  might  be  certain  of  the  truth 
of  his  doctrines  whilst  other  thinkers  were  convinced  of  their  falsity. 
It  could  not  bo  said  that  the  doctrines  were  certainly  true,  so  long 
as  they  were  doubted  in  good  faith  by  competent  reasoners.  Dr. 
Newman  may  be  as  much  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  theology  as 
Hr.  Huxley  of  its  error.  But  speaking  of  the  race  and  not  of  the 
individual,  there  is  no  jdainer  fact  in  history  than  the  fact  that 
hitherto  no  knowledge  has  been  attained.  There  is  not  a  single 
proof  of  natural  theology  of  which  the  negative  has  not  been 
maintained  as  vigorously  as  the  affirmative.  The  fact  is  notorioos. 
You  tell  us  to  be  ashiuned  of  professing  ignorpnce.  Where  is  the 
shame  of  ignorance  in  matters  still  involved  in  endless  and  hopeless 
controversy  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  duty  ?  Why  should  a  lad  who 
has  just  run  the  gauntlet  of  examinations  and  escaped  to  a  country 
parsonage  be  dogmatic,  when  his  dogmas  are  denounced  as  erroneous 
by  half  the  philosophers  of  the  world  ?  What  theory  of  the  nni- 
verse  am  I  to  accept  as  demonstrably  established?  At  the  very 
earliest  dawn  of  philosophy  men  were  divided  by  earlier  forms  of 
Hie  same  problems  which  divide  them  now.  Shall  I  bo  a  Platoniet 
or  an  Aristotelian  ?  a  nominalist  or  a  realist  ?  Shall  I  admit  or 
deny  the  existeoce  of  innate  ideas  ?  Shall  I  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility or  in  the  impossibility  of  transcending  experi^ice  ?  Qo  to  the 
mediEDval  philosophy,  says  one  smart  controversialist.  To  which 
medisevol  philosophy,  pray  ?  And  why  should  I  believe  you  rather 
than  the  great  thinkers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  agreed  with 
one  accord  that  the  first  condition  of  intellectual  progress  was  the 
destruction  of  that  philosophy  P  There  would  be  no  difficulty  if  it 
were  a  question  of  physical  science.  I  might  believe  in  Galileo  and 
Newton  and  their  successors  down  to  Adams  and  Leverrier  without 
hesitation,  because  they  all  substantially  agree.  But  when  men  deal 
with  the  old  problems  there  are  still  the  old  doubts.  Shall  I  believe 
in  Hobbes  or  in  Descartes  ?  Can  I  stop  where  Descartes  stopped, 
or  must  I  go  on  to  Spinoza  ?  Or  shall  I  follow  Locke's  guidance, 
and  end  with  Hume's  scepticism  P  Or  listen  to  Eant,  and,  if  so, 
shall  I  decide  that  he  is  right  in  destroying  theology  or  in  recon- 
structing it,  or  in  both  performances  P  Does  Hegel  hold  the  key  of 
the  secret,  or  is  he  a  mere  spinner  of  jargon  P  May  not  Feuer- 
bach  or  Schopenhauer  represent  the  true  development  of  metaphysical 
inquiry  P     Shall  I  put  faith  in  Hamilton  and  Hansel,  and,  if  so, 
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shall  I  read  their  conclueiona  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Speccer,  or 
shall  I  believe  in  Mill  or  in  Mr.  Lewes  P  State  anv  one  proposition 
in  which  all  philosophers  agree,  and  I  will  admit  it  to  be  true ;  or 
any  one  which  has  a  manifest  balance  of  authority,  and  I  will  agree 
that  it  is  probable.  But  so  long  as  every  philosopher  flatly  contra- 
dicts the  first  principles  of  his  predecessors,  why  affect  certainty  ? 
The  only  agreement  I  can  discover  is,  that  there  is  no  philosopher  of 
whom  his  opponents  have  not  said  that  his  opinions  lead  logically 
either  to  Pantheism  or  to  Atheism. 

When  all  the  witnesses  thus  contradict  each  other,  the  primd/acic 
result  is  puro  scepticism.  There  is  no  certainty.  "Who  am  I,  if  I 
were  the  ablest  of  modem  thinkers,  to  say  summarily  that  all  the 
great  men  who  differed  from  me  are  wrong,  and  so  wrong  that  their 
dlifference  should  not  even  raise  a  doubt  in  my  mind  P  From  such 
scepticism  there  ia  indeed  one,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  but  one, 
escape.  The  very  hopelessness  of  the  controversy  shows  that  the 
Toasoners  have  been  transcending  the  limits  of  reason.  They  have 
reached  a  point  where,  as  at  the  pole,  the  compass  points  indif- 
ferently to  every  quarter.  Thus  there  ia  a  chance  that  I  may  retain 
what  is  valuable  in  the  chaos  of  speculation,  and  reject  what  ia 
1>ewildering  by  confiniDg  the  mind  to  its  proper  limits.  But  has 
any  limit  ever  been  suggested,  except  a  limit  which  comes  in  sub- 
stance to  on  exclusion  of  all  ontology  P  In  short,  if  I  would  avoid 
utter  scepticism,  must  I  not  be  an  Agnostic  P 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  this  difficulty  can  be  evaded.  Sup- 
pose that,  after  colling  witnesses  from  all  schools  and  all  agea,  I  can 
find  ground  for  excluding  all  the  witnesses  who  make  against  me. 
Let  me  say,  for  example,  that  the  whole  school  which  refuses  to 
transcend  experience  errs  from  the  wickedness  of  its  heart  and  the 
consequent  dulness  of  its  intellect.  Some  people  aeem  to  think  that 
a  plausible  and  happy  suggestion.  Let  the  theologian  have  his 
necessary  laws  of  thought,  which  enable  him  to  evolve  truth  beyond 
aU  need  of  verification  from  experience.  Where  will  the  process 
end  P  The  question  answers  itseU.  The  path  has  been  trodden 
again  and  again  till  it  is  aa  familiar  as  the  first  rule  of  arithmetic. 
Admit  that  the  mind  can  reason  about  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite,  ' 
and  you  will  get  to  Spinoza.  No  refutation  of  his  arguments,  starting 
from  his  premisses,  has  ever  been  even  apparently  successful.  In 
fact,  the  chain  of  reasoning  is  substantially  too  short  and  simple  to 
be  for  a  moment  doubtful.  Theology,  if  logical,  leads  straight  to 
Pantheism.  The  Infinite  God  is  everything.  AU  things  are  bound 
together  as  cause  and  effect.  Ood,  the  first  cause,  is  the  cause  of  all 
effects  down  to  the  most  remote.  In  one  form  or  other,  that  is  the 
conclusion  to  which  all  theology  approximates  as  it  is  pushed  to  its 
legitimate  result. 
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Here,  then,  we  liave  an  apparent  triumph  over  Agnoatictsm. 
Bat  nohody  can  accept  Spinoza  without  rejecting  all  the  doctrines 
for  which  the  Gnostics  really  contend.  In  the  first  place,  rerelatimt 
and  the  God  of  revelation  disappears.  The  argument  according  to 
Spinoza  against  sapematujfdiam  differs  from  the  argument  according 
to  Hume  in  being  more  peremptory.  Hume  only  denies  that  a  post 
miracle  can  be  proved  by  evidence :  Spinoza  denies  that  it  could  ever 
have  happened.  As  a  fact,  miracles  and  a  local  revelation  were  first 
assailed  by  Deists  more  effectually  than  by  sceptics.  The  old  Theology 
was  eeen  to  be  unworthy  of  the  God  of  nature,  before  it  was  said 
that  nature  could  not  be  regarded  through  the  theological  repreeenta- 
tion.  And,  in  the  next  place,  the  orthodox  assault  upon  the  value  <^ 
Pantheism  is  irresistible.  Pantheism  can  give  no  ground  for  morality, 
for  nature  is  as  much  the  cause  of  vice  as  the  cause  of  virtae ;  it 
can  give  no  ground  for  an  optimist  view  of  the  universe,  for  nature 
causes  evil  as  much  as  it  causes  good.  We  no  longer  doubt,  it  is 
tme,  whether  there  be  a  God,  for  our  God  means  all  reality ;  but 
every  doubt  which  we  entertained  about  the  universe  is  transferred 
to  the  God  upon  whom  the  universe  is  moulded.  The  attempt  to 
transfer  to  pure  being  or  to  the  abstraction  Nature  the  feelings 
with  which  we  are  taught  to  regard  a  person  of  transcendent  wiadom 
and  benevolence  is,  as  theologians  assert,  hopeless.  To  deny  the 
existence  of  God  is  in  this  sense  the  same  as  to  deny  the  existence 
of  no-God.  We  keep  the  old  word ;  we  have  altered  the  whole  of 
its  contents.  A  Pantheist  is,  as  a  rule,  one  who  looks  upon  the 
universe  through  his  feelings  instead  of  his  reason,  and  who  regards 
it  with  love  because  his  habitual  frame  of  mind  is  amiable.  But  he 
has  no  logical  argument  as  against  the  Pessimist,  who  r^;ards  it 
with  dread  unqualified  by  love,  or  the  Agnostic,  who  finds  it 
impossible  to  regard  it  with  any  but  a  colourless  emotion. 

The  Gnostic,  then,  gains  nothing  by  admitting  the  claims  of  a 
faculty  which  at  once  overturns  his  conclusions.  His  second  step 
is  invariably  to  half-retract  his  first.  We  are  bound  by  a  nece*- 
sary  law  of  thought,  be  tells  us,  to  believe  in  universal  causation. 
■  Very  well,  then  let  us  be  Pantheists.  No,  he  says ;  another  necessary 
law  of  thought  tells  us  that  causation  is  not  imiversal.  We  know  that 
the  will  is  free,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  class  of  phenomena  most 
important  to  us  are  not  caused.  This  is  the  position  of  the  ordinary 
Deist;  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  him,  for  otherwise  the 
connection  between  Deism  and  morality  is,  on  his  own  ground, 
untenable.  The  ablest  and  most  logical  thinkers  have  declared  that 
the  freewill  doctrine  involves  a  fallacy,  and  have  unravelled  the 
fallacy  to  their  own  satisfaction.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  they 
have  at  least  this  advantage,  that,  on  their  showing,  reason  is  on 
this  point  consistent  with  itself.     The  advocate  of  freewill,  on  the 
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other  hand,  declares  that  an  insoluble  antinomy  occnra  at  the  very 
threshold  of  bis  speculations.  An  uncaused  phenomenon  is  unthink- 
able ;  yet  consciousnesB  testifies  that  our  actions,  so  far  as  they  are 
voluntary,  are  uncaused.  In  face  of  such  a  contradiction,  the  only 
rational  state  of  mind  is  scepticism.  A  mind  balanced  between  two 
necessary  and  contradictory  thoughts  must  be  in  a  htipeless  state  of 
doubt.  The  Gnostic,  therefore,  starts  by  proclaiming  that  we  must 
all  be  Agnostics  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  primary  philosophical 
importance.  If  by  freewill  he  means  anything  else  than  a  denial  of 
canaatioD,  his  statement  is  irrelevant. 

For,  it  muBt  be  noticed,  this  is  not  one  of  the  refined  speoulatiTe 
problems  which  may  be  neglected  in  our  ordinary  reasoning.  The 
ancient  puzzles  about  the  one  and  the  many,  or  the  infinite  and  the 
finite,  may  or  may  not  be  insoluble.  They  do  not  affect  our  practical 
knowledge.  Familar  difficulties  have  been  raised  as  to  our  concep- 
tions of  motion :  the  hare  and  tortoise  problem  may  be  revived  by 
modem  metaphysicians ;  but  the  mathematician  may  continue  to 
calculate  the  movements  of  the  planets  and  never  doubt  whether  the 
quicker  body  will  in  fact  overtake  the  slower.  The  freewill  problem 
cannot  be  thus  shirked.  We  all  admit  that  a  competent  reasoner  can 
foretell  the  motions  of  the  moon  ;  and  we  admit  it  because  we  know 
that  there  is  no  element  of  objective  chance  in  the  problem.  But 
the  detenninist  asserts  whilst  the  libertarian  denies  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  an  adequate  intelligence  to  foretell  the  actions  of  a  num 
or  a  race.  There  is  or  is  not  an  element  of  objective  chance  in  the 
question ;  and  whether  there  is  or  is  not  must  be  decided  by  reason 
and  observation,  independently  of  those  puzzles  about  the  infinite 
and  the  finite  which  affect  equally  the  man  and  the  planet.  The 
anti-determinist  asserts  the  existence  of  chance  so  positively,  that 
he  doubts  whether  God  himself  can  foretell  the  foture  of  humanity ; 
or,  at  least  he  is  unable  to  reconcile  Divine  prescience  with  his 
favotirite  doctrine. 

In  most  practical  questions,  indeed,  the  difference  is  of  little 
importance.  The  believer  in  freewill  admits  that  we  can  make  an 
approximate  guess;  the  detenninist  admits  that  our  facvilty  of 
calculation  is  limited.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  problems  with 
which  the  Gnostic  desires  to  deal,  the  problem  is  of  primary  import- 
ance. Freewill  is  made  responsible  for  all  the  moral  evil  in  the 
world.  God  made  man  perfect,  but  he  gave  his  creature  freewill. 
The  exercise  of  that  freewill  has  converted  the  world  into  a  scene 
in  which  the  most  striking  fact,  as  Dr  Newman  tells  us,  is  the 
absence  of  the  Creator.  It  follows,  then,  that  all  this  evU,  the  sight 
of  which  leads  some  of  us  to  Atheism,  some  to  blank  despair,  and 
some  to  epicurean  indifference,  and  the  horror  of  which  is  at  the 
root  of  every  vigorous  religious  creed,  results  from  accident.     If 
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even  God  could  have  foretold  it,  he  foretold  it  in  virtue  of  faculties 
inconceivable  to  finite  miuds ;  and  no  man,  however  exalted  his 
faculties,  could  by  any  possibility  have  foretold  it.  Here,  then,  is 
Agnosticiem  in  the  highest  degree.  An  inexorable  necessity  of 
thought  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  say  whether  this 
world  is  the  anteroom  to  heaven  or  hell.  We  do  not  know,  nay, 
it  is  intrindeally  impossible  for  us  to  know,  whether  the  universe 
is  to  be  a  source  of  endless  f^icity  or  a  ghastly  and  everlasting 
torture-house.  The  Gnostic  invites  us  to  rejoice  because  the  exist- 
ence of  an  infinitely  good  and  wise  Creator  is  a  guarantee  for  oar 
happiness.  He  adds  in  the  same  breath  that  this  good  and  wise 
being  has  left  it  to  chance  whether  his  creatures  shall  all,  or  in  any 
proportion,  go  straight  to  the  devil.  He  reviles  the  Calvinist,  who 
dares  to  think  that  God  has  settled  the  point  by  his  arbitrary  will. 
Is  an  arbitrary  decision  better  or  worse  than  a  trusting  to  chance  ? 
We  know  that  there  is  a  great  First  Gause  ;  but  we  add  that  there 
are  at  this  moment  in  the  world  some  twelve  hundred  million  little 
first  causes  which  may  damn  or  save  themselves  as  they  please. 

The  freewill  hypothesis  is  the  device  by  which  theologians  try  to 
relieve  God  of  the  responsibility  for  the  sufferings  of  his  creation.  It 
is  required  for  another  purpose.  It  enables  the  Creator  to  be  also 
the  judge.  Man  must  be  partly  independent  of  God,  or  God  would 
be  at  once  pulling  the  wires  and  punishing  the  puppets.  So  fur  the 
argument  is  unimpeachable;  hut  the  device  justifies  God  at  the 
expense  of  making  the  universe  a  moral  chaos.  Grant  the  existence 
of  this  arbitrary  force  called  freewill,  and  we  shall  be  forced  to 
admit  that,  if  justice  is  to  be  found  anywhere,  it  is  at  least  not  to  be 
found  in  this  strange  anarchy,  where  chance  and  fiite  are  struggling 
for  the  mastery. 

The  fundamental  proposition  of  the  anti-determinist,  that  which 
contains  the  whole  pith  and  substance  of  bis  teaching,  is  this :  that 
a  determined  action  cannot  he  meritorious.  Desert  can  only  accrae 
in  respect  of  actions  which  are  self-caused,  or  in  so  far  as  they  are 
eelf-caused ;  and  self-caused  is  merely  a  periphrasis  for  uncaused. 
Now  no  one  dares  to  say  that  our  conduct  is  entirely  self-caused. 
The  assumption  is  implied  in  every  act  of  out  lives  and  every 
speculation  about  history  that  men's  actions  are  determined,  exclu- 
sively or  to  a  great  extent,  by  their  character  and  their  circum- 
stances. Only  so  fur  as  that  doctrine  is  true  can  human  nature  be 
the  subject  of  any  reasoning  whatever  ;  for  reason  is  but  the  reflec- 
tion of  external  regularity,  and  vanishes  with  the  admission  of  chance. 
Our  conduct,  then,  is  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces  which  we  may 
oall  fate  and  freewill.  Fate  is  but  a  name  for  the  will  of  Ood. 
He  is  responsible  for  placing  us  with  a  certain  character  in  a  certain 
position  ;  he  cannot  justly  punish  us  for  the  consequences ;  we  are 
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responsible  to  him  for  the  effects  of  our  freewill  alone,  if  freewill 
exists.  That  is  the  very  contention  of  the  onti-determinist ;  let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  consequenceB, 

The  ancient  difficulty  which  has  perplexed  men  since  the  days  of 
Job  is  this :  Why  are  happiness  and  misery  arbitrarily  distributed  ? 
Why  do  the  good  so  often  suffer  and  the  evil  so  often  flourish  P  The 
difficulty,  says  the  determinist,  arises  entirely  from  applying  the 
conception  of  justice  where  it  is  manifestly  out  of  place.  The  advo- 
cate of  freewill  refuses  this  escape,  and  is  perplexed  by  a  further 
difficulty.  Why  are  virtue  and  vice  arbitrarily  distributed  ?  Of  tdl 
the  puzzles  of  this  dark  world,  or  of  aE  forms  of  the  one  great 
puzzle,  the  most  appalling  is  that  which  meets  us  at  the  comer 
of  every  street.  Look  at  the  children  growing  up  amidst  moral 
poison ;  see  the  brothel  and  the  public-house  turning  out  harlots  and 
drunkards  by  the  thousand ;  at  the  brutalized  elders  preaching 
cruelty  and  shamelessness  by  example ;  and  deny,  if  you  can,  that 
lust  and  brutality  are  generated  as  certainly  as  scrofida  and  typhus. 
Nobody  dares  to  deny  it.  All  philanthropists  admit  it ;  and  every 
hope  of  improvement  is  baaed  on  the  assumption  that  the  moral 
character  is  determined  by  its  surroundings.  What  does  the 
theol(^ical  advocate  of  freewill  say  to  reconcile  such  a  spectacle 
■with  our  moral  conceptions  ?  Will  God  damn  all  these  wretches  for 
faults  due  to  causes  as  much  beyond  their  power  as  the  shape  of  their 
limbs  or  as  the  orbits  of  the  planets  P  Or  will  he  make  some 
allowfmce,  and  decline  to  ask  for  grapes  from  thistles,  and  exact 
purity  of  life  from  beings  bom  in  corruption,  breathing  corruption, 
and  trained  in  corruption  P     Let  us  try  each  alternative. 

To  Job's  difficulty  it  has  been  replied  that,  though  virtue  is  not 
always  rewarded  and  vice  punished,  yet  virtue  as  such  is  rewarded, 
and  vice  as  such  is  punished.  If  that  be  true,  3od,  on  the  freewill 
hypothesis,  must  be  unjust.  Virtue  and  vice,  as  the  facts  irresistibly 
prove,  are  caused  by  fate  or  by  God's  will  as  well  as  by  freewill, 
that  is,  our  own  will.  To  punish  a  man  brought  up  in  a  Londcoi 
.slum  by  the  rule  applicable  to  a  man  brought  up  at  the  feet  of 
Christ  is  manifestly  the  height  of  justice.  Nay,  for  anything  we 
can  tell,  for  we  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  of  their  birli 
and  education,  the  effort  which  Judas  Iscariot  exerted  in  restoring 
the  price  of  blood  may  have  required  a  greater  force  of  freewill  than 
would  have  saved  Peter  from  denying  his  master.  Moll  Flanders 
may  put  forth  more  power  to  keep  out  of  the  lowest  depths  of  vice 
than  a  girl  brought  up  in  a  convent  to  kill  herself  by  ascetic 
austerities.  If,  in  short,  reward  is  proportioned  to  virtue,  it  cannot 
be  proportioned  to  merit ;  for  merit,  by  the  hypothesis,  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  freewill,  which  is  only  one  of  the  factors  of  virtue. 
The  apparent  injustice  may,  of  course,  be  remedied  by  some  un- 
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knowable  compensation ;  but  for  all  that  appears,  it  ia  the  height  of 
injustice  to  reward  equally  equal  attainments  under  entirely  difTerent 
conditions.  In  other  vords,  the  theologian  has  raised  a  difficulty 
Irom  which  he  can  only  escape  by  the  help  of  Agnosticism.  Justice 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  visible  arrangements  of  the  unirerse. 

Let  us,  then,  take  the  other  altematiTe.  Assume  that  rewards 
are  proportioned  not  to  virtue  hut  to  merit.  God  will  judge  us  by 
what  we  have  done  for  ourselves,  not  by  the  tendencies  whit^  he 
has  impressed  upon  us.  The  difficulty  is  disguised,  for  it  is  not 
diminished,  and  morality  is  degraded.  A  man  should  be  valued, 
say  all  the  deepest  moraHsts,  by  his  nature,  not  by  his  external  acts ; 
by  what  he  is,  not  by  how  he  came  to  be  what  he  is.  Virtue  is 
heaven,  and  vice  is  hell.  Divine  rewards  and  punishments  are 
not  arbitrarily  annexed,  but  represent  the  natural  state  of  a  being 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  supreme  law,  or  in  hopeless  conflict 
with  it.  We  need  a  change  of  nature,  not  a  series  of  acts  uncon- 
nected with  our  nature.  Virtue  is  a  reality  precisely  in  so  far  as  it 
is  a  part  of  nature,  not  of  accident ;  of  our  fate,  not  of  our  freewill. 
The  assertion  in  some  shape  of  these  truths  has  been  at  the  bottom 
of  all  great  moral  and  religious  reforms.  The  attempt  to  patch  up 
some  comptomise  between  this  and  the  opposite  theory  has  generated 
those  endless  controversies  about  grace  and  freewill  on  which  no 
Christian  church  has  ever  been  able  to  make  up  its  mind,  and  which 
warn  us  that  we  are  once  more  plunging  into  Agnosticism.  In  order 
to  make  the  Creator  the  judge,  you  assume  that  part  of  man's  actions 
are  his  own.  Cnly  on  that  showing  can  he  have  merit  as  against 
his  Maker.  Admitting  this,  and  only  if  we  admit  this,  we  get  a 
footing  for  the  debtor  and  creditor  theories  of  morality — for  the 
doctrine  that  man  runs  up  a  score  with  heaven  in  respect  of  that 
part  of  his  conduct  which  is  uncaused.  Thus  we  have  a  ground 
for  the  various  theories  of  merit  by  which  priests  have  thriven  and 
churches  been  oorrupted  ;  but  it  is  at  the  cost  of  splitting  human 
nature  in  two,  and  making  happiness  depend  upon  those  acts  which 
are  not  really  part  of  our  true  selves. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose  to  show  the  immorality  or  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  doctrine.  I  shall  only  remark  that  it  is 
essentially  agnostic.  Only  in  so  far  as  phenom^ia  embody  fixed 
"  laws  "  can  we  have  any  ground  for  inference  in  this  world,  and, 
a  fortiori,  firom  this  world  to  the  next.  If  happiness  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  virtue,  we  may  plausibly  argue  that  the  virtnooB 
will  be  happy  hereafter.  If  heaven  be  a  bonus  arbitrarily  bestowed 
upon  the  exercise  of  an  inscrutable  power,  all  analogies  break  down. 
The  merit  of  an  action  as  between  men  depends  upon  the  motives. 
The  actions  for  which  God  rewards  and  punishes  are  the  actions  or 
those  parts  of  actions  which  are  independent  of  motive.    Punish- 
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meut  amongst  men  is  regulated  by  Bome  oonsiderations  of  its  utility 
to  the  criminal  or  his  fellows.  No  conceiTable  measure  of  Divine 
punishment  can  even  be  suggested  when  once  we  distinguish  between 
divine  and  natural ;  and  the  very  essence  of  the  theory  is  that  such  a 
distinction  exists.  For  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  next  world,  we 
begin  by  asemuing  that  new  principles  are  to  be  called  into  play 
hereafter.  The  new  world  is  summoned  into  being  to  redress  the 
balance  of  the  old.  The  fate  which  here  too  often  makes  the  good 
miserable  and  the  bad  happy,  which  still  more  strangely  fetters  our 
wills  and  forces  the  strong  will  into  wickedness  and  strengthens  the 
weak  will  to  goodness,  will  then  be  suspended.  The  motive  which 
induces  ns  to  believe  in  the  good  arrangement  hereafter  is  precisely 
the  badness  of  this.  Such  a  motive  to  belief  cannot  itself  be  a  reason 
for  belief.  We  believe  because  it  is  unreasonable.  This  world,  once 
more.  Is  a  chaos,  in  which  the  most  conspicuous  fact  is  the  absraice 
of  the  Creator.  Kay,  it  is  so  chaotic  that,  according  to  theologians, 
infinite  rewards  and  penalties  are  required  to  square  the  account 
and  redress  the  injustice  here  accumulated.  What  is  this,  so  far 
as  the  natural  reason  is  concerned,  but  the  very  superlative  of 
Agnosticism  ?  The  appeal  to  experience  can  lead  to  nothing,  for  our 
very  object  is  to  contradict  experience.  We  appeal  to  facts  to  show 
that  facts  are  illusory.  The  appeal  to  d  priori  reason  is  not  more 
hopeful,  for  you  begin  by  showing  that  reason  on  these  matters  is 
seK- contradictory,  and  you  insist  that  human  nature  is  radically 
irregular,  and  therefore  beyond  the  sphere  of  reason.  If  you  could 
succeed  in  deducing  any  theory  by  reason,  reason  would,  on  your 
showing,  be  at  hopeless  issue  wiUi  experience. 

There  are  two  questions,  in  short,  about  the  universe  which  must 
be  answered  ts  escape  from  Agnosticism.  The  great  fact  which 
pozzies  the  mind  is  the  vast  amount  of  evil.  It  may  he  answered 
that  evil  is  an  illusion,  because  God  is  benevolent ;  or  it  may  be 
answered  that  evil  is  deserved,  because  Ch>d  is  just.  In  one  case 
the  doubt  is  removed  by  denying  the  existence  of  the  difficulty,  in 
the  other  it  is  made  tolerable  by  satisfying  our  consciences.  We 
have  seen  what  natural  reason  can  do  towards  justiiying  these 
answers.  To  escape  from  Agnosticism  we  become  Pantheists  ;  then 
the  divine  reality  must  be  the  counterpart  of  phenomenal  nature,  and 
all  the  difficulties  recur.  We  escape  from  Pantheism  by  the  illogical 
device  of  freewill.  Then  God  is  indeed  good  and  wise,  but  God  is 
no  longer  omnipotent.  By  his  side  we  erect  a  fetish  called  freewill, 
which  is  potent  enough  to  defeat  all  God's  good  purposes,  and  to 
make  his  absence  from  his  own  oniverse  the  most  conspicuous  fact  given 
by  observation ;  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  by  its  own  nature 
intrinsically  arbitrary  in  its  action.  Your  Gnosticism  tells  us  tl^t  an 
almighty  benevolence  is  watching  over  everything,  and  bringing  good 
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out  of  all  evil.  Whence,  then,  comes  the  evil?  By  freewill ;  that 
is,  by  chance !  It  is  aa  exception,  an  exception  which  covers,  say, 
half  the  phenomena,  and  includes  all  that  puzzle  us.  Say  boldly  at 
once  no  explanation  can  be  given,  and  then  proceed  to  denounce 
Agnosticism.  If,  again,  we  take  the  moral  problem,  the  Pantheist 
view  shows  desert  as  before  God  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  We 
are  what  he  has  made  us ;  nay,  we  are  but  manifestations  of  him- 
self— how  can  he  complain  ?  Escape  from  the  dilemma  by  making 
ua  independent  of  God,  and  God,  so  far  as  the  observed  univerao 
can  tell  us,  becomes  systematically  unjust.  He  rewards  the  good 
and  the  bad,  and  gives  equal  reward  to  the  free  agent  and  the 
slave  of  late.     Where  are  we  to  turn  for  a  solution  ? 

Let  us  turn  to  revelation ;  that  is  the  most  obvious  reply. 
By  all  means,  though  this  is  to  admit  that  natural  reason  cannot 
help  us ;  or,  in  other  words,  directly  produces  more  Agndsticism, 
though  indirectly  it  makes  an  opening  for  revelation.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  difficulty  here.  Pure  theism,  as  we  have  observed,  is  in 
reality  as  vitally  opposed  to  historical  revelation  as  simple  scepticism. 
The  word  God  is  used  by  the  metaphysician  and  the  savage.  It  may 
mean  anything  from  "  pure  Being "  down  to  the  mcwt  degraded 
fetish.  The  "  universal  consent "  is  a  consent  to  use  the  same 
phrase  for  antagonistic  conceptions — for  order  and  chaos,  for  abso- 
lute unity  or  utter  heterogeneity,  for  a  universe  governed  by  a  human 
will  or  by  a  will  of  which  man  cannot  form  the  slightest  conception. 
This  is  of  course  a  difficulty  which  runs  off  the  orthodox  disputant 
like  water  from  a  duck's  back.  He  appeals  to  his  conscience,  and 
his  conscience  teUs  bim  just  what  he  wants.  It  reveals  a  Being  just 
at  that  point  in  the  scale  between  the  two  extremes  which  is  con- 
venient for  his  purposes.  I  open,  for  example,  a  harmless  little 
treatise  by  a  divine  who  need  not  be  named.  He  knows  intuitively^ 
so  he  sayS]  that  there  is  a  God,  who  is  benevolent  and  wise,  and 
endowed  with  personality,  that  is  to  say,  conceived  anthropomor- 
phically  enough  to  be  capable  of  acting  upon  the  universe,  and  yet 
so  &r  different  from  man  as  to  be  able  to  throw  a  decent  veil  of 
mystery  over  his  more  questionable  actions.  Well,  I  reply,  my 
intuition  tells  me  of  no  such  being.  Then,  says  the  divine,  I  can't 
prove  my  statements,  but  you  would  recognise  their  truth  if  your 
heart  or  your  intellect  were  not  corrupted :  that  is,  you  must  be  a 
knave  or  a  fool.  This  is  a  kind  of  argument  to  which  one  is 
petfectly  accustomed  in  theology.  I  am  right,  and  you  are  wrong ; 
and  I  am  right  because  I  am  good  and  wise.  By  all  means  ;  and 
now  let  us  see  what  your  wisdom  and  goodness  can  t«ll  us. 

The  Christian  revelation  makes  statements  which,  if  true,  are 
undoubtedly  of  the  very  highest  importance.  God  is  angry  with 
man.     Unless  we  believe  and  repent  we  shall  all  be  damned.     It  is 
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impossible,  indeed,  for  its  advocates  even  to  say  this  without  instantly 
contradictuig  themselves.  Their  dootrine  frightens  them.  They 
explain  in  various  ways  that  a  great  many  people  will  be  saved 
without  believing,  and  that  eternal  damnation  ib  not  eternal  nor 
damnation.  It  is  only  the  vulgar  who  hold  such  views,  and  who, 
of  courec,  must  not  be  disturbed  in  them ;  but  they  are  not  for  the 
intelligent.  God  grants  "  uncovenanted  mercies  " — that  is,  he  some- 
timea  lets  a  sinner  off,  though  he  has  not  made  a  legal  bargain 
abont  it — an  explanation  calculated  to  exalt  our  conceptions  of  the 
Deity !  But  let  us  pass  over  these  endless  shufiOings  from  the 
horrible  to  the  meaningless.  Christianity  tells  ua  in  various  ways 
how  the  wrath  of  the  Creator  may  be  appeased  and  his  goodwill 
ensured.  The  doctrine  is  manifestly  important  to  believers ;  but 
does  it  give  us  a  clearer  or  happier  view  of  the  universe  P  That  is 
■what  is  required  for  the  confusion  of  Agnostics ;  and,  if  the  mystery 
were  in  part  solved,  or  the  clouds  thinned  in  the  slightest  degree, 
Christianity  would  triumph  by  its  inherent  merits.  Let  us  then 
ask  once  more,  Does  Christianity  exhibit  the  ruler  of  their  universe 
as  benevolent  or  as  just  ? 

If  I  were  to  assert  that  of  every  ten  beings  bom  into  this  world 
nine  would  be  damned,  that  all  who  refused  to  believe  what  they 
<lid  not  hold  to  be  proved,  and  all  who  sinned  from  overwhelming 
temptation,  and  all  who  had  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the 
subjects  of  a  miraculous  conversion  or  the  recipients  of  a  grace 
conveyed  by  a  magical  charm,  would  bo  tortured  to  all  eternity, 
what  would  an  orthodox  theologian  reply  ?  He  could  not  say,  "  That 
is  false ; "  I  might  appeal  to  the  highest  authorities  for  my  justifica- 
tion; nor,  in  fact,  could  he  on  his  own  showing  deny  the  possibility- 
Hell,  he  says,  exists ;  ho  does  not  know  who  will  be  danmed  ;  though 
he  does  know  that  all  men  are  by  nature  corrupt  and  liable  to  be 
damned  if  not  saved  by  supernatural  grace.  He  might,  and  probably 
would,  now  say,  "  That  is  rash.  You  have  no  authority  for  saying 
how  many  will  be  lost  and  how  many  saved :  yon  cannot  even  say 
what  is  meant  by  hell  or  heaven  :  you  cannot  tell  how  &r  Ood  may 
be  better  than  his  word,  though  you  may  be  sure  that  he  won't  he 
worse  than  bis  word."  And  what  is  all  this  but  to  say.  We  know 
nothing  about  it  P  In  other  words,  to  fall  back  on  Agnosticism  ? 
The  difficulty,  as  theologians  truly  say,  is  not  so  much  that  evU  is 
«temal,  as  that  evil  exists.  That  is  in  substance  a  frank  admission 
that,  as  nobody  can  explain  evil,  nobody  can  explain  anything. 
Tour  revelation,  which  was  to  prove  the  benevolence  of  Qod,  has 
proved  only  that  Good's  benevoleQce  may  be  consistent  with  the 
eternal  and  infinite  misery  of  most  of  his  creatures ;  you  escape  only 
by  saying  that  it  is  also  consistent  with  their  not  being  eternally  and 
infinitely  miserable.     That  is,  the  revelation  reveals  nothing. 

But  the  revelation  shows  God  to  be  just.     Now,  if  tiie  freewill 
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hypothesis  he  rejected — and  it  is  rejected  not  only  hy  infidels  but  by 
the  most  consistent  theologians — this  question  cannot  really  arise  at 
all.  Jonathan  £dwarda  will  prove  that  there  cannot  be  a  question 
oi  justice  as  between  man  and  God.  The  creature  has  no  rights 
against  his  Creator.  The  question  of  justice  merges  in  the  queetitni 
of  benerolence ;  and  Edwards  will  go  on  to  say  that  most  men  an 
damned,  and  that  the  blessed  will  thank  God  for  their  tortures. 
That  is  logical,  but  not  consoling.  Passing  this  over,  can  revelation 
prove  that  God  is  just,  assuming  that  justice  is  a  word  applicable  to 
dealings  between  the  potter  and  the  pot  ? 

And  here  we  are  sent  to  the  "  great  argument  of  Butler."  Like 
some  other  theological  arguments  already  noticed,  that  great  argument 
is  to  many  minds — that  of  James  Mill,  for  example — a  direct  assault 
upon  Theism,  or,  in  other  words,  an  argument  for  Agnosticism.  Briefly 
stated,  it  comes  to  this.  The  God  of  revelation  cannot  be  the  Q«d  of 
nature,  said  the  Deists,  because  the  God  of  revelation  is  unjust.  The 
God  of  revelation,  rephed  Butler,  may  be  the  God  of  nature,  for  the 
QoA.  of  nature  is  unjust.  Stripped  of  its  various  involutions,  that  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  this  celebrated  piece  of  reasoning.  Butler, 
I  must  say  in  passing,  deserves  high  credit  for  two  things.  The  first 
is,  that  he  is  the  only  theologian  who  has  ever  had  the  courage  to 
admit  that  any  difficulty  existed  when  he  was  struggling  most 
desperately  to  meet  the  difficulty;  though  even  Butler  coold  not 
admit  that  such  a  difficulty  should  affect  a  man's  conduct.  Secondly, 
Butler's  argument  really  rests  upon  a  moral  theory,  mistaken  indeed 
in  some  senses,  but  possessing  a  stoical  grandeur.  To  admit,  how- 
ever, that  Butler  was  a  noble  and  a  comparatively  candid  thinker,  is 
not  to  admit  that  he  ever  faced  the  real  difficulty.  It  need  not  be 
asked  here  by  what  means  he  evaded  it.  His  position  is  in  any 
case  plain.  Christianity  tells  us,  as  he  thinks,  that  God  damns  men 
for  being  bad,  whether  they  could  help  it  or  not ;  and  that  he  lets 
them  off,  or  lets  some  of  them  off,  for  the  sufferings  of  others.  He 
damns  the  helpless  and  punishes  the  innocent.  Horrible !  exclaims 
the  infidel. :  Possibly,  replies  Butler,  but  nature  is  just  as  bad.  All 
suffering  is  punishment.  It  strikes  the  good  as  well  as  the  wicked. 
The  father  sins,  and  the  son  suffers.  I  drink  too  much,  and  my  son 
has  the  gout,  lii  another  world,  we  may  suppose  that  the  same  system 
will  be  carried  out  more  thoroughly.  God  will  pardon  some  sinners 
because  he  punished  Christ,  and  he  will  danm  others  everlast- 
ingly. That  is  his  way.  A  certain  degree  of  wrongdoing  here  leads 
to  irremediable  suffering,  or  rather  to  suffering  remediable  by  death 
alone.  In  the  next  world  there  is  no  death  ;  therefore  the  sufi^ring 
won't  he  remediable  at  all.  The  world  is  a  scene  of  probation, 
destined  to  fit  us  for  a  better  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  men 
make  it  a  discipline  of  vice  instead  of  a  discipline  of  virtue ;  and 
most  men,  therefore,  will  presumably  be  damned.     We  see  the  same 
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thing  in  the  vaete  of  seeds  and  animal  life,  and  may  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  it  ie  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  Providence. 

This  18  the  Christian  revelation  according  to  Butler.  Does  it 
make  the  world  hetter  P  Does  it  not  rather  add  indefinitely  to  the 
terror  produced  by  the  sight  of  all  its  miseries,  and  justify  James 
Mill  for  feeling  that  rather  than  such  a  Glod  he  would  have  no 
Ood  P  What  escape  can  be  suggested  P  The  obvious  one :  it  is  all 
a  mystery;  and  what  is  mystery  but  the  theological  phrase  for 
Agnosticism  ?  God  has  spoken  and  endorsed  all  our  most  hideous 
doubts.  He  has  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there  is  no  light — no 
light  but  rather  darkness  visible,  serving  only  to  discover  sights  of 
woe. 

The  believers  who  desire  to  soften  away  the  old  dogmas — in  other 
words,  to  take  refuge  from  the  unpleasant  results  of  their  doctrine 
with  the  Agnostics,  and  to  retain  the  pleasant  results  with  the 
Ghioetica — have  a  different  mode  of  escape.  They  know  that  God  is 
good  and  just ;  that  evil  will  somehow  disappear  and  apparent 
injustice  be  somehow  redressed.  The  practical  objection  to  this 
amiable  creed  suggests  a  sad  comment  upon  the  whole  controversy. 
We  fly  to  religion  to  escape  from  our  dark  forebodings.  But  a 
religion  which  stifles  those  forebodings  always  fails  to  satisfy  us. 
We  long  to  hear  that  they  are  groundless.  Directly  we  are  told 
that  they  are  groundless,  we  distrust  our  authority.  No  poetry 
lives  which  reflects  only  the  cheerful  emotions.  Our  sweetest  songs 
are  those  which  tell  of  saddest  thought.  We  can  bring  harmony 
out  of  melancholy ;  we  cannot  banish  melancholy  from  the  world. 
And  the  religious  utterances,  which  are  the  highest  form  of  poetry, 
are  bound  by  the  same  law.  There  is  a  deep  sadness  in  the  world. 
Turn  and  twist  the  thought  as  you  may,  there  is  no  escape.  ' 
Optimism  would  be  soothing  if  it  were  possible ;  in  fact,  it  is 
impossible,  and  therefore  a  constant  mockery ;  and  of  all  dogmas 
that  ever  were  invented,  that  which  has  least  vitality  is  the  dogma 
that  whatever  is,  is  right. 

Ijet  us,  however,  consider  for  a  moment  what  is  the  net  result  of 
this  pleasant  creed.  Its  philosophical  basis  may  be  sought  in  pure 
reason  or  in  experience ;  but,  as  a  rule,  its  adherents  are  ready  to 
admit  that  the  pure  reason  requires  the  support  of  the  emotions 
before  such  a  doctrine  can  be  established,  and  are  therefore  marked 
by  a  certain  tinge  of  mysticism.  They  feel  rather  than  know.  The 
awe  with  which  they  regard  the  universe,  the  tender  glow  of  rever- 
ence and  love  with  which  the  bare  sight  of  nature  afTecte  them,  is  to 
them  the  ultimate  guarantee  of  their  beliefs.  Happy  those  who  feel 
Buoh  emotions !  Only  when  they  try  to  extract  definite  atatemento 
of  fact  from  these  impalpable  sentiments  they  should  beware  how 
far  such  statements  are  apt  to  come  into  terrible  collision  with  reality. 
And,  meanwhile,  those  who  have  been  disabused  with  Oandide,  who 
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have  felt  the  Tearinefis  and  pain  of  all  "this  unintelligible  world," 
and  have  not  been  able  to  escape  into  any  mystic  rapture,  bave  as 
much  to  Bay  for  tbeir  own  version  of  the  facta.  Is  happiness  a 
dream,  or  misery ;  or  is  it  all  a  dream  P  Does  not  our  answer  vary  with 
our  health  and  with  our  condition  ?  When,  rapt  in  the  security  of  a 
happy  life,  we  cannot  even  conceive  that  our  happiness  will  fail,  we 
are  practical  optimists.  When  some  random  blow  out  of  the  dark 
crushes  the  pillars  round  which  our  life  has  been  entwined  as  reck- 
lessly  as  a  boy  sweeps  away  a  cobweb,  when  at  a  single  step  we 
plunge  through  the  flimsy  crust  of  happiness  into  the  deep  ^ulphs 
beneath,  we  are  tempted  to  turn  to  pessimism.  Who  shall  decide, 
and  how  P  Of  all  questions  that  can  be  asked,  the  most  important  is 
surely  this :  Is  the  tangled  web  of  this  world  composed  chiefly  of 
happiness  or  of  misery  P  and  of  all  questions  that  can  be  asked,  it  b 
surely  the  most  unanswerable.  For  in  no  other  problem  is  the  diflB- 
culty  of  discarding  the  illusions  arising  from  our  own  experience,  of 
eUminating  "  the  personal  error  "  and  gaining  aa  outside  standing- 
point,  so  hopeless. 

In  any  case,  the  real  appeal  must  be  to  experience.  Ontologista 
may  manuiacture  libraries  of  jargon  without  touching  the  point 
They  have  never  made  or  suggested  the  barest  possibility  of  mabdng 
a  bridge  from  the  world  of  pure  reason  to  the  contingent  world  in 
which  we  live.  To  the  thinker  who  tries  to  construct  the  univene 
out  of  pure  reason,  the  actual  existence  of  error  in  our  minds  and 
disorder  in  the  outside  world  presents  a  difficulty  as  hopeless  as  that 
which  the  existence  of  vice  and  misery  presents  to  the  optimist  who 
tries  to  construct  the  universe  out  of  pure  goodness.  To  say  that 
misery  does  not  exist  is  to  contradict  the  primary  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness ;  to  argue  on  d  priori  grounds  that  misery  or  happiness 
predominates  is  as  hopeless  a  task  as  to  deduce  from  the  principle  of 
the  excluded  middle  the  distance  from  St.  Paul's  to  Westminster 
Abbey.  Questions  of  fact  can  only  be  solved  by  examining  facts. 
Perhaps  such  evidence  would  show,  and  if  a  guess  were  worth  any- 
thing, I  should  add  that  I  guess  that  it  would  show,  that  happiness 
predominates  over  misery  in  the  composition  of  the  known  world.  I 
am,  therefore,  not  prejudiced  against  the  Gnostic's  conclusion ;  but 
I  add  that  the  evidence  is  just  as  open  to  me  as  to  him.  The  whole 
world  in  which  we  live  may  be  an  illusion — a  veil  to  be  withdrawn 
in  some  higher  state  of  being.  But  be  it  what  it  may,  it  supplies  all 
the  evidence  upon  which  we  can  rely.  If  evil  predominates  here,  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  good  predominates  elsewhere.  All 
the  ingenuity  of  theologians  can  never  shake  our  conviction  that 
facts  are  what  we  feel  them  to  be,  nor  invert  the  plain  inference 
from  facts ;  and  facts  are  just  as  open  to  one  school  of  thought  as  to 
another. 
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What,  then,  ia  the  net  reault  ?  One  insoluble  doubt  has  haunted 
nten'a  minds  fiiace  thought  began  in  the  world,  ^o  ansfver  haa  ever 
been  suggested.  One  school  of  pbiloaophers  hands  it  to  the  next. 
It  ia  denied  ia  one  form  only  to  reappear  in  another.  The  question  is 
not  which  system  excludes  the  doubt,  but  how  it  ezpressea  the  doubt. 
Admit  or  deny  the  competence  of  reaaon  in  theory,  we  all  agree  that 
it  faila  in  practice.  Theologians  revile  reason  as  much  as  Agnostics ; 
they  then  appeal  to  it  and  it  decides  against  them.  They  amend 
their  plea  by  excluding  certain  queatious  from  its  jurisdiction,  and 
those  questiona  include  the  whole  difficulty.  They  go  to  revelation, 
and  revelation  repliea  by  calling  doubt  myatery.  They  declare  that 
their  consciouaness  declares  just  what  they  wont  it  to  declare.  Guts 
declares  something  else.  Who  is  to  decide  P  The  only  appeal  is  to 
experience,  and  to  appeal  to  experience  is  to  admit  the  fundamental 
dogma  of  Agnosticism. 

Is  it  not,  then,  the  very  height  of  audacity,  in  face  of  a  diffi- 
culty, which  meets  us  at  every  turn,  which  has  perplexed  uU  the 
ablest  thinkers  in  proportion  to  their  ability,  which  vanishes  in  one 
shape  only  to  show  itself  in  another,  to  declare  roundly,  not  only 
that  the  difficulty  can  be  solved,  but  that  it  does  not  exist  ?  Why, 
when  no  honest  man  will  deny  in  private  that  every  ultimate  pro- 
blem is  wrajqied  in  the  profoundest  mystery,  do  honest  men 
proclaim  in  pulpits  that  unhesitating  certainty  is  the  duty  of  the 
most  foolish  and  ignorant  ?  Ia  it  not  a  spectacle  to  make  the  angels 
laugh  ?  We  are  a  company  of  ignorant  beings,  feeling  our  way 
through  mists  and  darkness,  learning  only  by  incessantly  repeated 
blunders,  obtaining  a  glimmering  of  truth  by  jailing  into  every 
conceivable  error,  dimly  discerning  light  enough  for  our  daily  needs, 
but  hopelessly  differing  whenever  we  attempt  to  describe  the  ultimate 
origin  or  end  of  our  paths ;  and  yet,  when  one  of  us  ventures  t^ 
declare  that  we  don't  know  the  map  of  the  universe  as  well  as  the 
map  of  our  inSniteaimal  parish,  he  is  hooted,  reviled,  and  perhaps 
told  that  he  will  be  damned  to  all  eternity  for  his  faithlessnesa. 
Amidst  all  the  endless  and  hopeless  controversies  which  have  left 
nothing  but  bare  husks  of  meaningless  words,  we  have  been  able  to 
discover  certain  reliable  truths.  They  don't  take  ua  very  far,  and  the 
condition  of  discovering  them  has  been  distrust  of  d  priori  guesses, 
and  the  systematic  interrogation  of  experience.  Let  us,  aay  acme  of 
us,  follow  at  least  this  clue.  Here  we  shall  find  sufficient  guidance 
for  the  needs  of  life,  though  we  renounce  for  ever  the  attempt  to 
get  behind  the  veil  which  no  one  has  succeeded  in  raising;  if, 
indeed,  there  be  anything  behind.  Tou  miserable  Agnostics !  ia 
the  retort ;  throw  aside  such  rubbish,  and  cling  to  the  old  huska. 
Stick  to  the  words  which  profess  to  explain  everything ;  call  your 
doubts    mysteries    and  they  won't   disturb  you  any  longer;    and 
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believe  in  those  necessary  trutliB  of  which  no  two  philosophers  have 
ever  succeeded  in  giving  the  same  Tereion. 

Gentlemen,  we  can  only  reply,  wait  tiU  you  have  some  show  of 
agreement  amongst  yourselves.  Wait  till  yon  can  give  some  answer, 
not  palpably  a  verbal  answer,  to  some  one  of  the  doabts  which 
of^ress  US  as  they  oppress  you.  Wait  till  you  can  point  to  some 
single  truth,  however  trifling,  which  has  been  discovered  by  your 
method,  and  will  stand  the  test  of  discussion  and  verification.  Wait  till 
you  can  appeal  to  reason  without  in  the  same  breath  vilifying  reason. 
Wait  till  your  divine  revelations  have  something  more  to  reveal  than 
the  hope  that  the  hideous  doubts  which  they  suggest  may  possibly 
be  without  foundation.  Till  then,  we  shall  be  content  to  admit 
openly  what  you  whisper  under  your  breath  or  hide  in  technical 
jargon,  that  the  ancient  secret  is  a  secret  still ;  that  man  knows 
nothing  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute;  and  that,  knowing  nothing,  he 
had  better  not  be  dogmatic  about  his  ignorance.  And,  meanwhile, 
we  will  endeavour  to  be  as  charitable  as  possible,  and  whilst  yoa 
trumpet  forth  officially  your  contempt  for  oar  scepticism,  we  will  at 
least  try  to  believe  that  you  are  imposed  upon  by  yonr  own  bluster. 
Leslie  Stephen. 
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In  hia  Life  of  IReynolda,  N^orthcote  tells  an  interesting  Btoiy  of  the 
great  painter.  Soon  after  he  came  to  London,  he  went  to  a  picture 
sale.  The  room  waa  crowded,  the  business  was  going  on  briskly. 
Suddenly,  there  was  a  pause,  a  flatter  at  the  door,  and  then  the 
company  divided,  to  make  a  lane  for  a  great  man  to  approach  the 
auctioneer's  rostrum.  The  great  man  was  Mr.  Pi^.  As  he  passed 
up  the  room  he  shook  hands  with  the  persons  nearest  him. 
Reynolds,  who  was  in  the  second  rank,  put  out  his  hand,  the  poet 
took  it,  and  Sir  Joshua  used  to  relate  in  after-life  that  this  was  the 
only  time  he  saw  Mr.  Pope,  and  how  much  be  treasured  the  memory 
<^  that  shake  of  the  hand.  In  the  same  book,  I^orthcote  tells  a 
somewhat  similar  story  of  himself.  When  he  was  a  boy  of  sixteen. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  add  Dr.  Johnson  came  on  a  visit  to  Plymouth. 
It  waa  in  1762.  "  It  was  about  this  time,"  he  says,  "  that  I  first  saw  Sir 
Joshua.  I  had  seen  several  of  his  works  which  were  in  Plymouth  (for 
at  that  time  I  had  never  been  out  of  the  county),  and  these  picti^rea 
filled  me  with  wonder  and  delight,  although  I  was  then  very  young ; 
insomuch  that  I  remember  when  Reynolds  was  pointed  out  to  mo 
at  a  public  meeting,  where  a.  great  crowd  were  assembled,  I  got  as 
near  to  him  as  I  could  from  the  pressure  of  the  people,  to  touch 
the  skirt  of  hia  coat,  which  I  did  with  great  satisfaction  to  my 
mind."  It  was  a  genuine  case  of  hero-worship,  whi(;h  lasted 
throughout  Northcote's  life.  He  begins  at  sixteen  with  touching 
the  skirts  of  ^  Joshua's  coat ;  seventy  years  afterwards,  when  be 
is  dying  of  old  age,  almost  his  last  words  are  praises  of  Sir  Joshua. 

There  was  a  long  interval,  however,  between  this  first  contact 
with  Keyuolda  and  the  close  association  with  him  which  afterwards 
marked  the  lives  of  the  two  painters.  Northcote  had  to  stru^le 
very  hard  with  adverse  fortune,  narrow  means,  and  restricted 
opportunities.  TTU  father  was  a  watch  and  clock-maker  in  Market 
Street,  Plymouth  Dock.  He  waa  poor — so  poor  indeed,  that,  as 
Allan  Cunningham  relates,  it  was  said  by  the  members  of  a  little 
club  to  which  he  belonged,  that  in  his  supper  with  them  he  took 
his  dinner.  James,  his  second  son,  was  bom  on  the  23nd  of  October, 
1746.  Even  in  boyhood  he  had  a  liking  for  painting,  but  as  this 
taste  developed,  it  was  repressed  by  the  elder  Northcote,  who 
intended  the  lad  to  be  his  own  apprentice.  He  was  a  dissenter, 
too — a  Unitarian — and  in  those  days,  Art  did  not  stand  well  in  the 
estimation  of  persons  of  his  class  or  creed.  Besides,  he  had  views 
of  life,  and  made  estimates  of  character.  "  My  father  used  to  say," 
Northcote  tells  us,  "that  there  were  people  of  premature  ability 
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who  soon  ran  to  seed.  He  had  known  several  who  were  very  clever 
at  seventeen  or  eighteen,  but  who  turned  out  nothing  afterwards ; 
at  that  time  of  life  the  effervescence  and  intoxication  of  youth  did 
a  great  deal,  but  we  required  to  wait  till  the  gaiety  and  dance  of 
the  animal  spirits  subsided,  to  see  what  people  really  were."  What- 
ever his  motive,  the  old  man  made  Northcote  wait.  He  apprenticed 
him  to  the  watch-making,  and  allowed  him  to  paint  only  in  the 
evening  and  morning  hours  of  leisure.  Northcote  submitted,  and 
persevered.  He  served  out  his  term  of  apprenticeship,  and  cm- 
tinued  to  work  at  his  father's  business  until  be  was  twenty-four  years 
old — painting,  meanwhile,  as  much  as  he  could ;  confining  Tiiima-lf 
chiefly  to  portraits,  and  studies  of  animals. 

In  1771  his  chance  came  to  him.  His  portraits  were  talked 
about  in  Plymouth  ;  people  spoke  of  him  as  a  prodigy ;  and  then  Dr. 
Mttdge,  the  friend  of  Rejmolda  and  of  Johnson,  encouraged  him  to 
go  to  London  to  see  Sir  Joshua,  giving  him  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion for  that  purpose.  Northcote  went  at  once.  It  is  said  that 
he  walked  the  whole  distance  from  Plymouth  to  London ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  at  first  he  made  little  progress  in  his  great  desire. 
Reynolds  shook  bis  head  at  the  crude  performances  of  the  young- 
man,  and  Northcote  had  to  seek  employment — that  of  colouring- 
prints  of  flowers  at  a  shilling  a  sheet— to  get  bread.  He  was 
persevering,  and  did  it,  contriving  to  improve  his  knowledge  of 
Art  at  the  same  time,  until  Reynolds,  struck  with  bis  determinatioo, 
took  him  as  a  pupil  and  assistant,  not  only  into  bis  studio,  but  as  a 
resident  in  his  houso. 

"Itwasiuthe  j'oar  ITTl,"  Bays  Northcote  (in  liis  Lifeof  Beynolda),  "th»t 
I  was  first  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  to  whom  I  was  iatro- 
daced  and  Htronj;ly  reoommendod  by  my  good  and  much  i*Bpeol«d  &i«nd.  Dr. 
John  Hudge.  I  feel  it  next  to  impoBsible  to  espresa  the  pleasure  I  received  in. 
breathing,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  in  an  atmosphere  of  Art;  and  as  from  the 
earliest  period  of  my  beiug  able  to  make  any  observation,  I  had  concei%'ed  him 
to  be  the  greatest  painter  that  ever  lived,  it  may  be  conjectured  what  I  ^t 
when  I  found  myself  in  his  bouse  as  his  scholar." 

It  was  a  good  house  to  be  in :  a  house  in  which  there  was  the 
best  Artand  the  best  company — Johoson,  and  Goldsmith,  and  Burke,, 
and  Qarrick ;  the  wits  and  the  poets,  politicians  and  painters,  rank 
and  fashion,  and,  above  all,  Sir  Joshua  himself,  sovereign  in  Art» 
polished  in  manners,  capable  of  holding  bis  ground  alike  with  men 
of  fashion  and  men  of  letters. 

Here  Northcote  remained  for  five  years,  treated,  he  tells  us,  quite 
as  one  of  the  family.  Sir  Joshua  appreciated  his  earnestness  and 
industry,  encouraged  bis  studies,  both  at  home  and  in  the  schools  o£ 
the  Academy,  and  relished  his  sharp  outspoken  comments  and  retorts. 
In  his  Century  of  Painters  Mr.  Redgrave  says  that  Northcote,  in 
his  apprenticeship  to  Reynolds,  "had  full  opportunity  of  acquiring  thfr 
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technical  knowledge  lie  most  have  so  greatly  needed.  He  etood 
beside  Reynolds  before  his  easel,  lie  enjoyed  free  converse  with  bim, 
be  saw  his  works  in  all  stages,  be  assisted  in  their  progress, 
laying  in  draperies,  painting  baokgronnds  and  accessories,  and 
forwarding  the  numerons  duplicates  and  copies  required  of  sucb  a 
master,  and  he  shared  the  usual  means  of  advancement  and  study 
enjoyed  by  Reynolds's  pupils ;  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  neglect 
the  essential  study  of  the  figure  at  the  Royal  Academy."  Northoote 
himself,  in  the  Life  of  Keynolds  and  in  his  Conversations,  gives 
a  somewhat  different  account.  He  worked  with  Reynolds,  no  doubt, 
and  derived  benefit  from  the  association  ;  but  he  complains  that  Sir 
Joshua  was  a  bad  master,  that  he  taught  him  nothing  directly, 
would  not  allow  him  to  use  any  but  the  commonest  preparations, 
and  locked  up  his  own  colours.  "  He  would  not  suffer  me,"  North- 
cote  says,  "  during  the  whole  time  I  resided  in  his  house,  to  make  use 
of  any  other  materials  than  the  conm[ion  preparations  of  colour,  just 
as  we  have  them  from  the  hands  of  the  colourman ;  and  all  varnishes, 
and  every  kind  of  experiment,  were  strictly  prohibited.  Likewise, 
all  his  own  preparations  of  colour  were  most  carefully  concealed 
from  my  sight  and  knowledge,  and  perpetually  locked  secure  in  hia 
drawers,  thus  never  to  be  seen  or  known  by  any  one  but  himself." 
Sometimes,  however,  Reynolds  gave  him  a  sharp  lesson  in  practice. 
"  It  was  very  provoking,"  Northcote  writes,  "  after  I  had  been  for 
hours  labouring  on  the  drapery  of  ope  of  his  portraits,  from  a  lay 
figure,  to  see  him,  with  a  few  masterly  sweeps  of  his  brush,  destroy 
nearly  all  my  work,  and  turn  it  into  something  much  finer,"  and  yet, 
he  adds,  with  a  touch  of  pride,  "  but  for  my  work  it  would  not  have 
been  what  it  was."  Copying  pictures,  though  unquestionably  useful 
to  him,  Northcote  detested.  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  like  plain  work 
among  women ;  it  is  what  anybody  can  do,  and  therefore  nothing 
but  a  bare  living  is  to  be  got  from  it."  Occasionally  he  tried  to 
argue  with  Reynolds,  and  got  put  down.  Criticising  somo  directions 
as  to  colour,  given  by  d  visitor.  Sir  Joshua  replied,  "  He  is  a  sensible 
man,  but  an  indifierent  colourist.  There  is  not  a  man  on  earth 
who  has  the  least  notion  of  colouring  :  we  all  of  us  have  it  equally 
to  seek  for  and  find  out,  as  at  present  it  is  totally  lost  to  the  art." 
Notwithstanding  this  rebuff,  Northcote  ventured  to  advise  Reynolds 
himself: — ■ 

"  I  onc«  humbly  endeavourod  to  persuade  Sir  Joshua  to  abandon  those 
fleeting  colours,  lake  and  carmine,  which  it  was  his  practice  to  UM  in  pai^iting 
the  flesh,  and  to  adopt  vermilion  in  their  stead,  as  inBnitely  more  durable, 
although  perhaps  not  so  exactly  tme  to  nature  as  the  former ;  I  remember  be 
looked  on  his  hand,  and  said,  '  I  csan  see  no  vermilion  in  flesh.'  I  replied, 
'But  did  not  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  always  use  rermiliou  ia  his  flesh  colour?' 
Sir  Joshua  answered  rather  sharply,  '  What  signifies  what  a  man  uses,  who 
oonld  not  colour  ?     You  may  nae  it  if  you  will.'  " 

Of  Northcote's  imitative  art.  Sir  Joshua  had  a  high  opinion.     Korth- 
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cote  painted  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  maid-BervantB.  The  likeoeu 
was  recognised  by  a  macaw  belonging  to  Sir  Joshua ;  the  bird  dislikeid 
the  woman,  and  flew  right  at  the  face  of  the  portrait,  and  tried  to 
bite  it.  Failing  here,  he  struck  at  the  hand.  The  experiment  was 
often  repeated  for  the  amusement  of  visitois.  Of  his  own  work  at 
that  time,  Korthcote  had  not  formed  a  very  high  estimate.  Many 
years  afterwards  he  told  Hazlitt  how  keenly  he  noted  the  failures  of 
other  pupils  in  the  Academy, — 

"  The  glaring  defects  of  euch  works  almost  disgusted  me  with  the  profesmoiL. 
Is  this,  I  said,  what  the  art  is  made  up  of?  How  do  I  know  that  my  own  pro- 
ducdoDB  may  not  appear  in  the  same  light  to  others  F  Nothing  gave  me  the 
borrorB  bo  much  as  passing  the  old  battered  portraits  at  the  doors  of  brokers' 
shops,  with  the  morning  sun  shining  full  upon  them.  I  was  generally  inclined 
to  prolong  my  walk,  and  put  ofF  painting  for  that  day ;  but  the  eight  of  b  fine 
picture  had  a  contrary  e£feot,  and  I  went  back  and  set  to  work  with  redoubled 
ardour," 

The  direct  connection  between  Itej'nolds  and  Northcote  ended  in 
1775,  when  Northcote  was  twenty-nine  years  old.  They  parted  on 
good  terms,  Reynolds  saying  that  Northcote  had  been  very  useful 
to  him,  more  so  than  any  other  scholar  that  bad  ever  been  with  him, 
and  adding,  "  I  hope  wc  shall  assist  each  other  as  long  as  we  lire." 
Northcote  now  went  back  to  Plymouth  for  a  time,  and  painted 
portraits  until  he  had  made  enough  money  to  fulfil  his  purpose — 
that  of  going  to  Italy  to  study  the  great  masters — to  steal  from 
them,  as  he  afterwards  described  the  process.  He  spent  three 
years  in  Italy,  not  knowing  a  word  of  the  language,  or  indeed  of 
any  language  but  his  own.  This  proved  no  hindrance.  He  said  to 
Hazlitt,  speaking  of  this  journey,  "  there  may  be  sin  in  Borne,  as  in 
all  great  capitals,  but  in  Parma,  and  the  remoter  towns,  they  seem 
all  one  family.  Their  kindness  to  strangers  is  great.  I  travelled 
from  Lyons  to  Genoa,  and  from  Genoa  to  Rome,  without  speaking  a 
word  of  the  language,  and  in  the  power  of  a  single  person,  without 
meeting  with  the  smallest  indignity ;  everywhere,  both  in  inns  and 
on  the  road,  every  attention  was  paid  to  my  feelings,  and  pains  taken 
to  make  me  comfortable."  In  the  Conversations  Hazlitt  sums  up 
Tforthcote'a  impressions  of  this  period, — 

"  He  spoke  of  his  journey  to  Italy,  of  Uia  beauty  of  the  climat«,  of  the 
manners  of  the  people,  of  the  imposing  effect  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
of  its  fayourabloness  to  the  fine  arts,  of  the  churches  full  of  pictures,  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  passed  his  time,  studying  and  looking  into  all  the  Toona 
in  the  Vatican.  He  had  no  fault  to  find  with  Italy,  and  no  vifih  to  leave  it. 
Gracious  and  sweet  was  all  he  saw  in  her.  As  be  talked  (this  was  when  he 
was  an  old  man  of  eighty)  he  looked  as  if  he  saw  the  different  objects  pan 
before  bim,  and  hie  eye  glistened -with  familiar  recollections.  He  said, '  BaSaelle 
did  not  scorn  to  look  out  of  himself,  or  to  be  beholden  to  others;  he  took 
whole  figures  from  Masaccip  to  enrich  his  designs,  because  all  he  wanted  was  to 
advance  the  art,  and  to  ennoble  human  nature.'  '  Everything  at  Bome,'  he 
Baid, '  is  like  a  pictore,  is  calculated  for  show.  I  remember  walking  throngb 
one  of  the  by-atreets  near  the  Vatican,  where  I  met  some  procession  in  which 
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the  Pope  iraa  ;  and  all  at  once  I  saw  a  nnmber  of  the  most  beautiful  Aiabian 
borses  cuiretting  and  throwing  oat  their  long  tails  like  a  vision,  or  part  of  a 
romance.  AU  our  pageants  are  Bartholomew  Fair  exhibitions  compared  with 
what  you  eee  at  Bome.  And  then,  to  see  the  Pope  give  the  benediction  at  St. 
Peter's,  raising  himself  up,  and  apreading  out  his  hands  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
with  an  energy  and  dignity  as  if  he  was  giving  a  blessing  to  the  whole  world ! '  " 

Kaffaelle,  Titian,  and  Michael  Angelo — tlie  last-named  especially — 
were  the  great  objects  of  attraction  to  him.  He  told  Reynolds,  on 
his  return,  "  For  once  that  I  went  to  look  at  Rafeelle,  I  went  twice 
to  look  at  Michael."  He  made  good  use  of  those  studies.  Yon  must 
use  the  great  masters,  not  imitate  them :  that  was  his  conclusion. 
It  is  easy,  he  says,  to  imitate  one  of  the  old  masters,  but  repetitions 
are  useless. 

"  If  you  want  to  last,  you  must  invent  something.  To  do  otberwise  is  only 
pouring  liquor  from  one  vessel  into  another ;  that  becomes  staler  every  time. 
We  are  tired  of  the  antique;  the  world  wants  something  new,  and  will  have  it; 
no  matter  whether  it  be  better  or  worse,  if  there  is  but  an  infusion  of  new  life 
and  spirit,  it  will  go  down  to  posterity.  There  is  Michael  Angelo,  how  utterly 
different  from  the  antique,  and  in  some  things  how  superior !  Ther6  is  his 
statue  of  Cosmo  de  Medici  leaning  on  his  hand,  in  the  chapel  of  San  Lorenzo, 
at  Florence.  I  declare  it  has  that  look  of  reality  in  it,  that  it  almost  terrifies 
one  to  be  near  it.  Is  it  not  the  same  with  Titian,  Correggio,  and  Baffaelle  P 
Hese  painters  did  not  imitate  one  another,  but  were  as  unlike  as  possible,  and 
yet  were  all  esoollent.  Originality  is  neither  caprice  nor  affectation.  It  is  an 
excellence  that  is  always  to  be  found  in  Nature,  but  has  never  had  a  place  in 
Art  beibre." 

Northcote,  as  this  passage  shows,  was  a  sound  critic.  He  could  also 
describe  a  fine  picture  so  as  to  bring'  it  bodily  before  us.  Speaking 
of  Titian,  he  said  to  HazUtt : — 

"  There  is  that  fine  one  which  yon  have  heard  mo  speak  of — Paul  the  Third, 
and  his  two  natural  sods,  or  nephews,  as  they  are  called.  My  Qod !  what  a 
look  it  has.  The  old  man  is  sitting  in  his  chair,  and  looking  up  toone  of  the 
sons,  with  his  hands  grasping  the  arm-chair  with  bis  long  spider  fingers,  and 
seema  to  say,  as  plain  as  words  can  speak,  '  You  wretch,  what  do  you  want 
now  ? '  while  the  young  fellow  is  advancing  with  a  humble,  hypocritical  air. 
It  is  true  history,  and  indeed  it  turned  out  so,  for  the  son  (or  nephew]  was 
afterwards  thrown  out  of  the  palace  windows  by  the  mob,  and  torn  to  pieces  by 

Here  is  another  criticism,  on  Velasquez, — 

"  When  a  work  seems  stamped  on  the  canvas  by  a  blow,  you  are  taken  by 
surprise,  and  your  admiration  is  as  instantaneous  and  electrical  as  the  impulse 
of  genius  whioh  has  caused  it.  I  have  seen  a  whole-length  portrait  by 
Yelasquez,  that  seemed  done  while  the  colours  were  yet  wet ;  everything  was 
touched  in,  aa  it  were,  by  a  wish;  there  was  such  a  power,  that  it  thrilled 
through  your  whole  frame,  and  you  felt  as  if  you  coold  take  up  the  brush  and 
do  anything." 

A  criticism  of  Titian's  portraits  is  worth  recalling.  Hazlitt  givea 
it  in  the  GonTersations. 

"  He  mentioned  his  going  with  Prince  Hoare  and  Day  t«  take  leave  of  some 
fine  portraite  by  Titian,  that  hung  in  a  dark  ooiner  of  a  gallery  at  Naples,  and 
as  Day  looked  at  them  for  the  last  time,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  said,  '  Ah  I 
he  was  a  fine  old  mouter.'    I  said  I  hod  repeated  this  expression  (which  I  had 
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heard  him  allude  to  before),  somavhere  in  writing,  and  waa  surpriaed  that 
people  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  Northcoto  said,  '  Why  that  ie  exactly 
what  I  should  bare  thought.  There  is  the  difference  between  vrriling  and 
speaking.  In  writing  you  address  the  arerage  quantityof  sense  or  infonnation 
in  the  world  ;  in  speaking,  you  pick  your  audience,  or  at  least  know  what  tbey 
are  prepared  for.  ot  else  previously  explain  what  you  think  necessarj-.  I'lm 
understand  the  epithet,  because  you  have  seen  a  great  number  of  TiUan's 
pictures,  and  know  that  cat-like,  watchiiil,  penetrating  look  he  gives  to  all  his 
faces,  which  nothing  else  expresses,  perhaps,  so  well  as  the  phrase  Day  made 
useof;  but  the  world  in  general  knows  nothing  of  this;  all  they  know  or 
believe  is,  that  Titian  is  a  great  painter,  like  Bafihelle  or  any  other  famous 
person." 

Some  painters  are  as  little  impressed  as  the  world  in  general, 
by  the  glories  of  Italian  Art.  Ronmey  and  Edwards  were  in  Italy, 
end  went  to  tlie  Sistioe  Chapel.  Edwards,  Korthcote  says,  "  turned 
on  his  heel  and  exclaimed,  '  Egad,  George,  we're  bit ! '  " 

While  Korthcote  gained  inconceivably  in  Art  by  his  Italian 
journey,  he  lost  little  or  nothing  in  parse.  He  was  very  thrifty. 
Allan  Cunningham,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Pointers,  sketohes  his  way  of 
living  when  abroad. 

"I  have  beard  that  as  necessity  and  Nature  united  in  making  him  eco- 
nomical, he  lived  meanly;  associated  with  none  who  were  likely  to  lead  him  into 
expenses ;  and  as  he  copied  for  dealers  or  travellers  a  number  of  the  favourite 
works  of  the  Italian  mastei-s,  he  improved  his  skill  of  hand,  and  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  the  sum  with  which  he  started  from  England.  Com- 
mon aparlments,  common  clothes,  and  common  food  sufQced  for  one  who  was 
too  proud  to  ask  aid  from  any  sonroe,  and  who  had  resolved  to  be 
independent." 

His  powers  as  an  artist  were  recognised,  however,  by  others  than 
dealers.  The  Italian  artists  elected  him  a  member  of  the  academies 
of  Florence,  Cortona,  and  Borne.  Thus  fortified  in  mind,  reputation, 
and  purse,  Northcote  returned  to  England,  and  settled  for  a  time  in 
Bevonabire,  but  removed  in  1781  to  London,  where  he  took  a  house 
in  Old  Bond  Street,  with  the  resolution  of  combining  portraiture  and 
historical  painting,  making  the  money  earned  by  the  one  provide 
leisure  for  the  other. 

He  met  with  discouragement  at  the  beginning  of  his  career. 
Beynolds  told  him,  half  playfully,  that  there  was  not  much  chance. 
"  Ah  !  my  dear  sir,  you  may  go  back  ;  there  is  a  wondrous  Oomish- 
moB  who  is  carrying  all  before  him."  This  was  Opie,  lately  come  to 
London,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Wolcot,  best  known  as  Peter  Pindar. 
"  What  is  be  like  ?  "  asked  Northcote.  "  Like  ?  why  like  Caravaggio 
and  Yelasquez  in  one."  Iforthcote  was  a  prudent  man;  he  resolved 
to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Cornish  wonder,  and  friends  th^ 
became,  though  they  were  commonly  considered  rivals  in  patnttng. 
Mrs.  Opie's  letters  bear  testimony  to  Northcoto's  intimacy  with  her 
husband.  She  quotes,  with  manifest  satisfaction,  Northcoto's  obser- 
vation, that  "  while  other  artists  painted  to  live,  Opie  lived  to  paint." 
Speaking  to  Hazlitt  of  Oiae,  Northcote  said,  "  You  did  not  know 
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Opie.  You  would  have  admired  bim  greatly.  I  do  not  speak  of  him 
as  an  artist,  bat  as  a  man  of  sense  and  observation.  He  paid  me  the 
compliment  of  saying  that  ve  should  have  been  the  best  friends  in 
the  world  if  we  had  not  been  rivals.  I  think  he  had  more  of  this 
feeling  than  I  had ;  perhaps  because  I  had  most  vanity."  Korth- 
cote,  however,  had  the  feeling  of  rivalry  pretty  strongly.  In  1787 
Opie  and  be  were  elected  full  members  of  the  Academy.  Nortbcote 
exhibited  his  picture — perhaps  hie  best  work — Wat  Tyler,  now  in 
the  Guildhall.  Opie  exhibited  his  chief  work,  the  Murder  ofRizzio, 
now  also  in  the  Guildhall,  While  the  works  were  in  progress, 
Northcote  went  to  see  Opie'e  picture.  He  found  it  better  and  more 
Advanced  than  his  own. 

"  When  I  retamed  to  my  paintmg>room,  I  took  up  my  palette  and  pencils 
with  an  invetentto  determiDBition  to  do  something  titat  should  raise  jue  a  name ; 
but  my  inepiiation  was  only  a  momentary  dream.  The  ghoBt  of  that  piotoie 
stood  between  ma  and  my  blank  canvas.  I  could  see  nothing  bat  the  mur- 
derers of  Bizzto.  I  felt  I  could  have  I'ejoiced  if  they  had  seized  the  painter  and 
murdered  him  instead.  Yes,  I  could.  This  dwelt  upon  my  fancy  until  I 
laughed  at  the  conceit,  for,  thought  I,  then  tLere  had  been  a  meddling  fiddler  and 
rival  painter  dispatohed  at  the  same  expense ;  and  if  all  the  fiddlers  and 
painters  were  smothered,  for  aught  I  know  they  might  well  be  spared.  I 
dreamed  of  the  picture  whilst  wide  awake,  and  I  dreamed  of  the  picture  when 
fast  asleep.  How  could  I  help  it  ?  There  was  a  passage  in  the  composition 
wherein  the  torches — for  the  scene  was  repteseptad,  as  'ee  may  remember,  by 
torchlight,  and  it  was  the  finest  trait  of  effect  tltat  ever  proceeded  from  mortal 
hand.  I  still  dwelt  upon  it  in  my  mind's  eye,  in  sheer  despair.  To  attempt 
anything  so  original,  so  gloriously  fine,  I  might  as  well  have  set  about  creating 
another  world.  I  should  have  died,  but  for  a  fortuitous  ciroumstence.  I  called 
again  to  see  the  hated  picter.  '  Well,  my  dear  friend,'  asked  HazUtt, '  and  how 
did  you  feel  ? '  '  How  did  I  feel  P  Oude  God  '.  I  would  not  have  bad  Opie 
know  what  was  passing  in  my  mind  for  all  the  world;  no,  not  even  to  have 
"been  the  author  of  tie  picture.  Judge,  if  'oa  can,  what  I  felt.  Why,  some 
wret«h,  somedemou  had  persuaded  himtoalter  the  whole  structure  of  the  piece. 
He  had  adopted  the  &tal  advice,  hod  destroyed  the  glory  of  the  Art,  and 
ruined — yes,  to  my  solace — irrecoverably  ruined  the  piece," 

Candid,  this ;  but  Nortbcote  was  candid.  When  Opie  died,  in 
1807,  they  feared  to  tell  Nortbcote,  lest  he  should  be  too  greatly 
shocked.  There  need  have  been  no  such  alarm.  "  Well,  well,"  be 
said,  "it's  a  very  sad  event;  but  I  most  confess  it  takes  a  great 
stumbling-block  out  of  my  way,  for  I  never  could  succeed  where 
Opie  did," 

Li  this  endeavour  to  sketch  the  character  of  Nortbcote  it  is  need- 
less to  dwell  at  length  upon  his  pictures.  It  is  said  that  he  painted 
altogether  about  two  thousand  works — portraits,  historical,  and 
acriptural  pieces,  subjects  from  borne  life,  and  studies  of  animals,  in 
the  last  of  which  be  excelled.  The  best  known  of  his  larger  works 
are  the  gallery  pictures  painted  for  Alderman  Boydell.  The  engrav- 
ings afford  sufficient  means  to  judge  of  them.  They  are  powerful 
in  parts,  but  are  exaggerated  in  attitude,  and  generally  too  careless 
in  composition,  and,  like  all  other  works  of  that  period,  utterly 
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defiant  of  propriety  in  costume  and  other  accessories.  He  was 
thinking  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  aiming  at  the  grand  style ;  but  the 
grand  style  proved  too  large  for  him — it  needed  the  hand  of  a  great 
master. 

The  man  himself,  however,  is  a  more  interesting  study  than  his 
works.  He  lived  so  long  and  his  life  covered  so  great  a  period — 
from  1746  to  1831 — that  he  became  a  sort  of  institution,  a  deporatary 
of  Art  traditions,  professional  and  personal,  of  the  most  varied  and 
amusing  kind.  These  he  loved  to  narrate  in  his  own  dry,  cynical 
way,  for  he  was  an  admirable  talker.  In  person  he  was  very  shorty 
in  dress  very  careless — his  trousers  were  commonly  too  long,  and  his 
shoes  too  large, — and  in  habits  penurious  to  miserliness.  By  saving, 
and  pinching,  and  screwing,  he  accumulated  more  than  ;£40,000 — 
a  large  fortune  in  days  when  prices  were  so  much  lower  than  they 
are  now.  One  of  Fuseli's  sarcasms  points  this  phase  in  his 
character.  Somebody  said  that  Northcote  was  going  to  keep  a  dog. 
"Northcote  keep  a  dog!"  exclaimed  Fuseli;  " why,  what  wiU  he 
feed  him  on  P  He  will  have  to  eat  his  own  fleas  I "  Something 
had  occurred  at  the  -  Academy  to  gratify  Northcote :  "  Now,"  said 
Fuseli,  "  he  will  go  home,  put  more  coals  on  the  fire,  and  almost 
draw  the  cork  of  his  only  pint  of  wine."  When  the  exhibition  of 
old  masters  was  begun  at  the  British  Institution,  a  scurrilous  publi- 
cation, called  "  The  Catalogue  Raisonn^e,"  was  issued ;  it  was 
presumed  in  the  interests  of  the  Academy.  Haydon  writes,  as  a 
departure  from  Northcote'e  ordinary  habits,  that  he  "  ordered  a  long 
candle,  and  went  to  bed  to  read  it  in  ecstasy."  Notwithstanding'^s 
niggardliness  and  his  biting  sarcasm,  Northcote's  studio  was  for 
many  years  a  common  resort.  "  About  eleven  o'clock  "  (I  quote  Mr. 
Redgrave),  "  unless  he  had  a  sitter,  a  sort  of  levee  commenced.  It 
seldom  happened  that  he  remained  long  alone — one  succeeded 
another,  occasionally  three  or  four  at  a  time ;  and  he  talked  over  his 
work  till  his  dinner-hour,  freely  discussing  any- subject  which  arose, 
with  great  sagacity,  acuteness,  and  information,  and  always  main- 
taining his  own  opinions." 

Haydon  in  his  Autobiography  mentions  Northcote  more  than 
once.     This  is  an  entry  in  1807 : — 

"  Oa  the  dttj  the  ezhibitioii  opened,  we  all  dined  with  Hoppner,  wbo  hated 
Northcote,  who  in  his  turn  hated  Hoppuer.  We  talked  of  Art,  and  after 
dinner  Hoppner  aoid,  '  I  can  fancy  a  man  fond  of  hia  art  who  painted  like 
Reynolds;  but  how  a  man  con  be  fond  of  Art  who  paints  like  (hat  fellow 
Northcote,  Heaven  only  knows.'" 

In  1821,  in  a  sketch  of  the  sale  of  Reynolds's  pictures,  Haydon  again 
introduces  Northcote.  The  former  had  induced  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
George)  Phillips  to  buy  Reynolds's  Piping  Shepherd  for  four 
hundred  guineas,  then  a  very  large  price. 

"  The  purchase,"  he  says,  "  made  a  great  noiae  in  town,  and  FhiUipa  was 
aseailed  by  everybody  ae  he  came  in.    I  soon  fowid  it  was  consideied  by  Ute 
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artists  a  sort  of  honour  to  be  near  him,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  sale  up  squeezed 
Ohantrey.  I  was  oiceedmgly  amused.  I  turned  round  and  found  on  tho  other 
ude,  Northcote !  I  began  to  think  something  was  in  the  vind.  Phillips  asked 
him  how  he  liked  the  '  Shepherd  Boy.'  At  first  he  did  not  recollect  it,  and  then 
said,  '  Ah !  indeed !  Ah  !  yes  !  it  was  a  very  poor  thing.  I  remember  it.' 
Poor  Mr.  Phillips  whispered  to  me,  '  Yon  see  people  have  different  tastes.' 
I  knew  that  Northcote's  coming  up  was  ominous  of  something.  The  attempts 
of  this  little  fellow  to  mortify  others  are  quite  amusing :  he  exists  upon  it. 
The  sparkling  delight  with  which  he  watches  a  face  when  he  knows  that  some- 
thing is  coming  that  will  change  its  expression,  is  beyond  everything ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  said  what  he  thought  would  make  Phillips  unhappy  for  two 
houra,  he  slunk  away." 

Again,  in  1825,  Haydon  has  another  fling  at  Northcote,  now  an 
old  man  of  eighty,  and  who  might  well  have  been  spared  : — 

"  'While  I  was  at  the  Gallery  yesterday,  poor  old  Nbrthcote,  who  has  some 
fine  pictures  there,  was  walking  about.  He  nodded  to  me.  I  approached.  I 
congratulated  him  on  his  pictures.  '  Ah !  air,'  said  he,  '  they  want  Tarnishing, 
they  say.'  '  Well,'  said  I,  '  why  don't  you  varnish  them  P'  He  shook  his 
head,  meaning  he  was  too  feeble.  '  Shall  I  do  it  P '  '  Will  'ee  ?  *  said  North- 
cote.  ■  I  shall  be  so  much  obliged.'  To  the  astfinishment  of  the  Academicians, 
I  mounted  the  ladder  and  varnished  away.  The  poor  old  mummy  was  in 
raptures.  I  Selt  for  the  impotence  of  his  age.  He  told  me  some  capital  stories 
when  I  came  down." 

Headers  of  Northcote's  GonTerBationB  know  well  enough  that 
"  the  poor  old  mummy  "  revenged  himself  amply  on  Haydon.  In 
Leslie's  Recollections  we  have  an  equally  graphic,  but  kindlier 
notice  of  Northcote ; — 

"  It  is  the  etiquette  for  a  newly  elected  member  to  call  immediately  on  all 
the  Academicians,  and  I  did  not  omit  paying  my  respects  to  Northcote  among 
the  rest,  although  I  knew  he  was  not  on  good  terms  with  the  Academy.  I 
was  shown  up-staire  int«  a  large  front  room  filled  with  pictures,  many  of  the 
larger  ones  resting  against  each  other,  and  all  of  them  dim  with  dust.  I  had 
not  waited  long  when  a  door  opened  which  communicated  with  hie  painting 
room,  and  the  old  gentleman  appeared,  but  did  not  advance  beyond  it.  His 
diminutive  figure  was  enveloped  in  a  chintz  dressing-gown,  below  which  his 
trousers,  whidt  looked  as  if  made  for  a  much  larger  man,  hung  in  immense 
folds  over  a  loose  pair  of  shoas,  into  which  his  legs  seemed  to  have  shrunk 
down.  TT'i  head  was  covered  with  a  blue  silk  night-cap,  and  from  under  that, 
and  his  projecting  brows,  his  sharp  black  eyes  peered  at  me  with  a  whimsical 
expression  of  inquiry.  There  he  stood,  with  his  palette  and  brushes  in  one 
hand,  and  a  mohl-stick,  twice  as  long  as  himself,  in  the  other :  his  attitude  and 
look  saying,  for  he  did  not  speak — <  What  do  you  want  P '  On  telling  him 
that  I  had  been  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Academy,  he  said,  quickly, '  And 
who's  tbe  other?'  '  l£r.  Clint,'  I  replied.  '  And  so  Clint's  got  it  at  last. 
You're  an  architect,  I  believe  ?'  I  set  him  right,  and  he  continued,  '  Well,  sir, 
you  owe  nothing  to  me;  I  never  go  near  them;  indeed,  I  never  go. out  at 
night  anywhere.'  I  told  him  I  knew  that,  but  thought  it  right  to  pay  my 
respects  to  all  the  Academicians,  and  hoped  I  was  not  interrupting  him.  He 
said  '  By  no  means,'  and  asked  me  into  his  painting  room,  where  he  was  at 
work  on  an  equestrian  picture  of  Geoi^  IV.  as  large  as  life,  which  ha  must 
have  mode  up  from  busts  and  pictures.  '  I  was  desirous,'  he  said,  'to  paint  the 
King,  for  there  is  no  picture  that  is  like  him,  and  he  is  by  bx  the  best  king 
of  his  family  we  have  had.  It  has  been  remarked  that  this  country  is  best 
governed  by  a  woman,  for  then  the  Oovemment  is  carried  on  by  able  men; 
and  George  lY,  is  like  a  woman,  for  he  minds  only  his  own  amusements,  and 
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leaves  the  aflaira  of  the  country  to  his  ministers,  instead  of  meddling  himself, 
as  his  father  did.  He  is  just  -what  a  King  of  England  should  be — something 
to  look  grand,  and  to  hong  the  robes  on.'  I  asked  leave  to  repeat  my  visit, 
which  was  readily  granted,  and  from  that  time  we  were  very  good  Mends. 
He  talked  better  than  he  painted." 

Leslie  continues : — 

"When  I  first  found  myself  painting  in  the  exhibition  rooms  of  the  Boyil 
Academy,  where  most  of  its  memberawere  at  work,  retouching  their  pioturaa, 
I  was  a  good  deal  puzzled  at  the  very  opposite  advice  I  received  trma  authorities 
equally  high.  Northoote  came  in,  and  it  was  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  him  at 
the  Academy.  He  had  a  large  picture  there,  and  not  hung  in  the  beat  of 
places,  at  which  he  was  much  dissatisfied.  I  told  him  of  my  difficultiee,  and 
that  Wilkie  and  Lawrence  had  just  given  me  extraordinary  advice.  '  Every- 
body,' he  said,  '  will  advise  you  to  do  what  he  himself  would  do,  but  you  are 
^  to  consider  and  judge  for  yourself  whether  you  are  likely  t«  do  it  as  he  would, 
and  if  not  you  may  spoil  your  picture.' 

"Northcote  then  complained  to  Phillips  of  the  ill-usage  he  had  received 
from  the  Academy,  and  said,  '  I  have  scarcely  ever  had  a  picture  well  hung.  I 
wish  I  had  never  belonged  to  you.'  Phillips  said,  laughing,  'We  can  turn 
you  out ! '  KortLcote  answered,  '  The  sooner  you  do  so  the  better ;  only  think 
of  the  men  you  ftaue  turned  out.  Tou  turned  out  Sir  Joshua,  you  turned  out 
Barry,  and  you  turned  out  West ;  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  make  a  fourth 
in  such  company.' 

"  Mr.  Shee,  with  the  adroitness  which  was  natural  to  him,  paid  him  soma 
compliments.  Northcote  said,  '  Very  well,  indeed.  You  are  just  the  man  to 
write  a  tragedy'  (Shee  was  a  very  indifferent  poet),  'you  know  how  to  make  a 
speech.'  At  another  time  Northcote  complimented  Shee  in  his  own  peculiar 
manner,  by  saying,  'Tou  should  have  been  in  Parliament,  instead  of  the 
Academy." 

Another  painter — Thomas  Bewicke,  the  pnpil  of  Haydon — records 
in  his  journals  a  visit  to  Northcote  shortly  before  his  death. 
Bewicke  had  been  sent  to  Eome  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  to  copy 
some  of  Michael  Angelo's  figures  in  the  Siatine  Chapel.  On  his 
return,  be  went  to  show  his  drawings  to  Korlhcote. 

"  An  old  servant,  almost  blind,  who  had  lived  with  him  for  half  a  centniy, 
and  who  had  been  ordered  to  leave  scores  of  times,  but  would  not  go,  opened 
the  door.  I  sent  in  my  card,  and  was  ushered  into  the  miser's  study.  I  found 
him  alone,  dressed  in  an  old  dingy  green  dressing-gown,  and  cap  to  match. 
He  received  me  very  graciously,  and  when  I  told  him  I  had  just  returned 
from  Italy,  he  opened  his  eyes  with  amazement.  I  said  I  had  brought  my 
drawing  of  Jeremiah  to  show  him.  I  then  unrolled  the  drawing,  and  he, 
holding  up  his  hands,  said,  'Ab!  wonderful — stiimge!  How  grand.  Ah! 
sir,  Dafiaelle  and  Michael  Angelo  were  grand  fellows — we  are  puny  and 
meagre  compared  with  thsm,  aud  I  fear  ever  shall  be.  The  style  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Arts  is  so  effeminate,  if  I  may  so  speak,  lu  this  country.'  Then,  in 
a  sententious  manner,  he  added, '  No,  sir,  they  will  never  be  able  to  compre- 
hend the  grandeur  of  Michael  Angelo ;  you  may  show  Jeremiah  upside  down 
for  the  next  century,  and  no  one  vrill  see  tie  difference." 

One  more  quotation — from  Hazlitt,  the  closest  friend  and 
intimate  of  Northcote's  closing  years : — 

"  Talking  with  Northcote  is  like  conversing  with  tbe  dead.  You  see  a  little 
old  man,  eighty  years  of  age,  pale  and  fragile,  with  eyes  gleaming  like  the 
lights  that  are  hung  in  tombs.    He  seems  little  belter  than  a  ghost,  is  almost 
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as  insabfitantial,  and  Hangs  wavering  and  trembling  on  the  very  edge  of  life. 
You  would  think  that  a  breath  would  blow  him  away ;  and  yet,  what  fine 
things  he  eays.  '  '  Yes,'  observed  somo  one,  'and  what  ill-natured  things  :  they 
are  all  nmlictoua  to  the  last  word.'  Lamb  called  him,  '  A  little  bottle  of  aqua- 
fortia,  which,  you  know,  corrodes  everything  it  touches.'  'Except  gold,' in- 
terrupted Hazlitt;  'he  never  drops  upon  Sii  Joshua  or  the  great  masters.' 
'  Well,'  persisted  the  other,  '  bnt  in  he  not  flowing  over  with  envy,  and  hatred, 
and  all  unoharitablenesa  ?  I  am  told  that  ho  is  as'epiteful  as  a  woman.  Then 
his  niggardnees  !  Did  he  ever  give  anything  away  ? '  '  Yea,'  retorted  Hazlitt, 
'hisadvice;  and  very  unpleasant  it  is!'  Ataoothertimetheconveraationturned 
upon  the  living  painters,  when  one  of  them  (Haydon,  I  think)  was  praised  ae 
being  a  capital  relater  of  an  anecdote.  This  brought  Hazlitt's  thoughts  to 
Northcote,  of  whom  he  spoke  again — '  He  ie  the  best  teller  of  a  story  I  ever 
knew.  He  will  bring  up  an  old  defunct  anecdote,  that  haa  not  a  jot  of  merit, 
and  make  it  quite  delightful  by  dishing  it  up  in  his  own  words  :  they  are  qaita 
a  laucepiquanle.'  '  All  he  says  is  very  well,'  said  some  one, '  when  it  touches  only 
our  neighbour ;  but  what  if  he  speaks  of  one's  self  ? '  '  You  must  take  your 
chance  of  that,'  replied  Hazlitt ;  '  but,  provided  you  are  not  a  rival,  and  will  let 
him  alone,  he  will  not  harm  you ;  jostle  him,  and  he  stings  like  a  nettle.' " 

This  last  remark  ie  illustrated  by  a  story  told  by  Mr.  Kedgrave 
in  bis  sketcb  of  Nortbcote.  He  hated  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
probably  because  the  portrait  painters  of  the  Beynolds  school  had 
gone  down  before  him. 

"An  artist,  then  young,"  says  Mr.  Bedgrave,  "who  afterwards  became  a 
member  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  relates  that  one  day  calling  upon  Northcot^, 
he  found  him  mount«d  on  a  pile  of  boxes,  working  away  with  the  zeal  of  a  boy 
at  one  of  his  equestrian  portraits  of  George  the  Fourth,  and  that  his  first 
inquiry  of  the  visitor  was  whether  he  had  been  at  the  exhibition,  and  what  he 
thought  of  the  jrear's  collection.  To  this  interrogatory  the  young  artist  replied 
that  he  thought  Lawrence  had  in  the  exhibition  one  of  the  most  perfect  pictures 
in  the  world.  '  A  perfect  picture,  do  'eo  say,  and  from  the  hands  of  Laarence ! 
A  perfect  picture  1  "Why,  you  talk  like  a  fiile  I  A  perfect  picture !  Why,  I've 
been  to  Borne,  and  seen  Baffoelle,  and  Inever  sawa  perfect  picture  by  him ;  and 
to  talk  of  Laarence  doing  a  per/Vd  picture,  good  Lord !  what  nonsense ! 
Laarenca  doing  anything  perfect — why,  there  never  was  any  perfect  picture ;  at 
least  I  never  MW  one." 

Occasionally,  his  sharp  retorts  were  turned  to  legitimate  uses. 
Once  when  a  pedantic  coxcomb  was  crying  up  RafifaeUe  to 
the  skies,  be  could  not  help  saying,  "  If  there  was  nothing  in 
Itafiaelle  but  what  you  can  see  in  him,  we  should  not  now  have  been 
talking  of  him."  Sometimes  Northcote  professed  to  be  troubled, 
or  reaUy  was  troubled,  by  the  sharpness  of  his  tongue.  Hazlitt 
says  he  blamed  himself  often  for  uttering  what  he  thought  harsh 
things  ;  and  on  mentioning  this  to  his  friend  Kemble,  and  saying 
that  it  sometimes  kept  him  from  sleep  after  he  had  been  out  in 
company,  Kemble  replied,  "  Oh,  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  much 
about  them,  others  never  think  of  them  afterwards !  "  If^orthcote 
returned  to  this  point  seriously  in  one  of  his  talks  with  Hazlitt,  and 
spoke  of  it  with  much  shrewdness  and  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

"  It  will  never  do,"  ho  said,  "  to  take  things  literally  that  are  uttored  in  a 
moment  of  irritation.  You  do  not  exprcps  your  own  opinion,  bnt  one  as 
opposite  as  possible  to  that  of  the  pcrsun  who  has  provoked  you.    You  get  as 
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far  ikiiii  a  persoa  you  lutve  taken  a  pique  against  as  you  can,  just  as  yon  tora 
off  the  pavement  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  chimney-sweeper ;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  Bupposed  that  you  prefer  walking  in  the  mud,  for  all  that.  I  have  oftea 
been  ashamed  myself  of  speeches  I  have  made  in  that  way,  which  have  been  re- 
peated to  me  as  good  things,  when  all  I  meant  was  that  I  would  say  anything 
rather  than  agree  to  the  nonsense  and  affectation  I  heard.  Ton  then  set  yonr- 
self  against  what  you  think  a  wrong  bias  in  another,  and  are  not  like  s  wall  bnt 
a  buttress — as  far  from  the  right  line  as  your  antagonist,  and  the  more  absurd 
he  is,  the  more  so  do  you  become." 

Though  he  had  no  great  literary  capacity,  and  literally  no  school 
training,  Northcote  was  desirous  of  making  a  reputation  as  an 
author.  His  reading  was  extensive,  but  his  faculty  of  composition 
was  limited.  He  knew  no  language  but  English,  and  this  imperfectly. 
Throughout  life  he  spoke  with  a  broad  Devonshire  accent,  and 
spelled  many  words,  amongst  them  the  commonest,  much  as  he 
pronounced  them.  For  Greek  literature,  even  in  translation,  he 
had  no  relish. 

"  There  are  some  things,"  he  said  to  Hazh'tt,  "with  respect  to  wbiob  I  am 
in  the  same  state  that  a  blind  man  is  as  to  colours.  Homer  is  one  of  these. 
I  am  utterly  in  the  dark  about  it.  I  con  make  nothing  of  his  heroes  or  hia 
gods.  Jack  the  Ctiant-killer  is  the  first  book  I  ever  I'ead,  and  I  cannot  deacribo 
the  pleasure  it  gives  me,  even  now."  This  was  when  he  was  eighty.  "  I  can- 
not look  into  it  without  my  eyes  filling  with  tears.  I  do  not  know  what  it  i» 
(whether  good  or  bad),  but  it  is  to  me,  ham  early  impressions,  the  most  heroio 
of  performances.  I  remember  once  not  having  money  to  buy  it,  and  I  tran- 
scribed it  all  out  with  my  own  hand.  This  is  what  I  was  going  to  say  about 
Homer.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  one  cause  of  the  high  admiration  in  which 
it  is  held,  is  it«  being  the  first  book  that  is  put  into  the  hands  of  young  people 
at  school ;  it  is  tbe  first  spell  which  opens  to  them  the  enchantments  of  the  unreal 
world.  Had  I  been  bt«d  a  scholar,  I  dare  say  Homer  would  have  been  my 
Jack  the  Oiant-killer." 

The  narrow  culture  thus  indicated  scarcely  fitted  the  painter  for 
the  business  of  authorship  ;  hut,  with  his  customary  perseverance, 
he  contrived  to  write  a  good  deal,  and  to  do  it  fairly  well.  He 
began  by  contributing  essays  on  Art,  critiques,  and  poems,  to  Mr. 
Prince  Hoare's  Journal,  the  Artist,  in  1807.  "  Mr.  Prince  Hoare 
(he  says)  taxed  me  the  hardest  in  what  I  wrote  for  the  Artist.  He 
pointed  out  where  I  was  wrong,  and  sent  it  back  for  me  to  correct." 
His  Life  of  Reynolds — still,  to  a  great  extent,  the  best  memoir  of 
Sir  Joshua — was  published  in  1813,  when  Northcote  was  sixty- 
seven.  Many  years  afterwards  be  published  a  series  of  his  Fables, 
in  prose  and  verse,  illustrated  by  spirited  engravings  of  animals ; 
and  a  second  series  was  issued  after  his  death.  At  eighty,  he 
pubUehed  his  Life  of  Titian — none  but  an  artist,  he  said,  could 
write  the  life  of  an  artist.  It  is,  however,  a  feeble  and  tedious 
performance,  although  Hazlitt  assisted  in  the  composition,  as  he  did 
also  in  that  of  the  Fables.  This  has  been  denied ;  but  we  hav« 
Hazlitt's  own  testimony  to  the  fact. 

A  close  intimacy  had  been  struck  up  between  Hazlitt  and  North- 
cote, and  had  lasted  for  several  years.     Hazlitt  conceived  the  idea 
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of  writing  down  and  publisHng  their  conyerBatiooB.  Northcote 
assented.  ' '  You  ma^,  if  you  think  it  worth  while ;  but  I  do  assure  you 
that  you  overrate  them.  You  have  not  lived  long  enough  in  society 
to  be  a  Judge.  What  is  new  to  you,  you  think  will  seem  so  to 
others."  The  Conversations  were  printed,  under  the  title  of  "  Boswell 
Redivivus,"  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  then  under  Campbell's 
editorship.  Their  personalities,  their  freshness,  and  the  racy 
character  of  Northcote's  sayings,  attracted  much  notice,  and  pro- 
voked sharp  controversy.  This  led  to  a  quarrel  between  Northcote 
and  Hazlitt.  The  Mudge  family,  who  had  befriended  Northcote  in 
youth,  were  somewhat  coarsely  assailed  in  the  conversations.  Mr. 
Hosdew,  of  Plymouth,  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Zachary  Mudge,  expostu- 
lated with  Northcoto.  The  painter  "  broke  out  into  the  most  violent 
expressions  of  rage  and  passion.  He  called  Hazlitt  a  Papist,  a 
wretch,  a  viper,  whom  he  would  stab  if  he  could  get  at  him,"  Then 
he  wrote  to  Campbell — 

"I  find  there  are  frequently  papers  in  your  publication,  entitled,  very 
modestly,  '  fioewell  Bedivivua,'  iuemoating  tiukt  tbe  hero  of  this  trivial  staff  ia 
to  be  compared  to  theimmottal  Dr.  Jdmson.  This  person  seems  pretty  clearly 
to  be  made  oat  to  be  myself.  Good  God  1  do  you  not  feel  this  to  be  dioadful  f 
But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the  matter.  I  have  often,  in  my  vain  momenta, 
said  that  I  shonld  be  pleased  to  receive  morning  visits  from  the  Devil,  because  I 
might  be  amused  by  his  knowledge  of  the  worid,  and  diverted  by  his  wit, 
and  should  be  suEGcieatlj  on  my  guard  to  avoid  his  snares.  This  impious 
desiio  has  indeed  been  granted  to  me,  and  '  Boawell  Bedivivus '  is  the  conse- 
quence." 

Now  that  personal  controversies  are  silenced  by  time,  we  may 
estimate  The  Conversations  of  Northcote  at  their  true  value.  Ab 
republished  in  a  volume — in  the  life-time  of  the  painter — they  are 
softened  down  from  the  original  draught ;  but  spice  enough  ia  left 
to  make  them  most  attractive  and  amusing  reading.  Northcote  waa 
unquestionably  proud  of  them.  "Don't,"  he  would  say  to  his  visitors 
with  a  chuckle,  "go  and  print  what  I  have  said;"  and,  as  to  the 
ConversationB  themselves,  he  excused  himself  by  saying  that  "  he 
did  not  print  them,"  while  Hazlitt  excused  himself  by  saying  that 
"  he  did  not  speak  them."  This  depreciation,  however,  is  mere 
affectation;  both  speaker  and  writer  were  secretly  delighted  with 
their  work :  and  not  without  cause,  for  there  are  few  books  of  the 
same  class  which  are  more  original,  fuller  of  shrewd  observation,  or 
expressed  with  greater  force  and  freedom.  The  reputation  of  North- 
cote may,  indeed,  rest  more  securely  upon  this  volume  than  upon  his 
more  pretentious  efforts  in  literature,  or  than  even  upon  his  pictures; 
for,  as  Hazlitt  presents  him,  he  was  lar  brighter  and  more  picturesque 
than  he  was  upon  canvas.  To  the  collected  and  revised  editions  of 
the  Conversations,  Hazlitt  prefixes  a  motto  from  Armstrong — 
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With  a  liberal  interpretation,  this  is  not  too  much  to  aay.  The 
charm  of  the  book  consists  in  its  frankness  and  its  discursiTe 
character.  Stimulated  by  his  acute  interrogator,  Northcote  dis- 
couraes  with  unreserve  on  whatever  topic  may  happen  to  come 
uppermost — the  old  masters ;  Sir  Joshua;  the  brilliant  group  which 
met  at  Reynolds's  house ;  contemporary  men,  women,  and  manners ; 
politics,  literature,  religion,  morals — all  take  their  turn,  and  are  all 
discussed  with  vigorous  freedom,  and  illustrated  with  witty 
observations,  or  appropriate  anecdote.  All  the  while  the  talker 
himself  is  present  to  the  life— —his  tastes,  fancies,  prejudices,  prefer- 
ences. 

Cynicism  was  Northcote's  habit  of  mind.  He  knew  it,  and  tried 
to  excuse  the  propensity.  "I  am  sometimes  thought  cold  and 
cynical  myself ;  but  I  hope  it  is  not  for  any  overweening  opinion  of 
myself.  I  remember  once  going  with  Wilkie  to  Angerstein's,  and 
because  I  stood  looking  and  said  nothing,  he  seemed  dissatisfied,  and 
said,  '  I  suppose  you  are  too  much  occupied  with  admiring,  to  give 
me  your  opinion  ? '  I  answered  hastily,  '  ISo,  indeed !  I  was  saying 
to  myself,  "  And  this  ia  all  that  the  Art  can  do." '  Sut  this  was  not,  I 
am  sure,  an  expression  of  triumph,  but  of  mortification,  at  the  defects 
which  I  could  not  help  observing  even  in  tbe  most  accomplished 
works."  The  Ireland  forgeries  were  mentioned.  "  Caleb  TVhitefoord," 
said  Northcote,  "  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  asked  me  if  I  did 
not  think  Sheridan  a  judge,  and  that  he  believed  in  the  authenticity 
of  the  Ireland  papers.  I  said,  '  Do  you  bring  him  as  a  fair  witness  ? 
He  wants  to  fill  his  theatre,  and  would  write  a  play  himself  and  swear 
it  was  Shakespeare's.  He  knows  better  than  to  cry  stale  fish.'" 
Some  printsellers  failed.  Northcote  "  did  not  wonder  at  it ;  it  was 
a  just  punishment  of  their  presumption  and  ignorance."  Hazlitt 
told  him  that  he  had  seen  "  the  hair  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  of  Milton, 
Bonaparte,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  all  folded  up  in  the  same  paper.  It 
had  belonged  to  Lord  Byrou."  Northcote  replied,  "  One  could  not 
be  sure  of  that ;  it  was  easy  to  get  a  lock  of  hair,  and  call  it  by  any 
name  one  pleased."  Of  authors  and  painters  he  said,  "  the  most 
wretched  scribbler  looks  down  upon  the  greatest  painter  as  a  mere 
mechanic ;  but  who  would  compare  Lord  Byron  with  Titian  P " 
Speaking  of  Byron,  and  the  dispute  about  burying  him  in  Poets' 
Comer,  he  said,  "  Byron  would  have  resisted  it  violently  if  he  could 
have  known  of  it.  If  they  had  laid  him  there,  he  would  have  got 
up  again.  No,  I'll  tell  you  where  they  should  have  laid  him ;  if 
they  had  buried  him  with  the  kings  in  Henry  VII, 's  chapel,  he 
would  have  had  no  objection  to  that."  Of  royalty  he  had  something 
to  say, 

"You  violent  politicians,"  lie  said  to  Unzlitt,  "make  more  rout  about 
royalty  than  it  is  worth :  it  is  only  the  highest  place,  and  somebody  must  fill  it, 
no  matter  trho  ;  neither  do  the  persons  themselves  think  so  much  of  it  as  yon 
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inuigine  :  they  are  glad  to  get  into  privacy  as  much  as  they  can.  Xor  is  it  a 
Binecore.  The  late  king,  I  have  been  told,  used  often  to  hare  to  sign  his  name 
to  papers,  and  do  nothing  else  for  three  honra  together,  till  hie  fingers  fairly 
ached,  and  then  he  would  take  s  walk  in  the  garden,  and  come  back  to  repeat 
the  same  drudgery  for  three  hours  more.  So,  when  they  told  Louis  XY.  that 
if  he  went  on  with  hia  extravagance,  ho  would  bring  about  a  revolution  and  be 
sent  over  to  England  with  a  pension,  be  merely  aaked,  '  Do  yon  think  the 
peniion  would  be  a  pretty  good  one  ? '  " 

On  religion  he  was  cynical  also. 

' '  I  said  to  Godwin,  when  he  had  been  trying  to  unsettle  the  opinions  of  a  young 
artist  whom  I  knew,  '  Why  should  you  wish  to  turn  him  oat  of  one  house,  till 
you  have  provided  another  for  him  ?  Besides,  what  do  you  know  of  the  matter 
more  than  he  does  ?  TTia  nanseDHe  is  as  good  as  your  nonsense,  when  both  are 
equally  in  the  dark.'  As  to  the  follies  of  the  Catholics,  I  do  not  think  the  Pro- 
testants can  pretend  to  be  quit«  free  from  them.  So  when  a  chaplain  of  Lord 
Bath's  was  teasing  a  Popish  clergyman,  to  know  how  he  could  make  up  hia 
mind  to  admit  that  absurdity  of  tran  substantiation,  the  other  made  answer, 
'  Why,  I'll  tell  you :  when  I  was  young,  I  was  taught  to  swallow  Adam's 
apple ;  and  since  that,  I  have  found  no  difficulty  with  anything  else. '  " 

The  Academy  did  not  please  him  in  his  later  years :  they  put  his 
pictures  int«  bad  places,  and  gave  preference  to  other  painters  of 
portrait  and  history.  The  recommendation-paper  for  students  con- 
tained a  blank  for  a  statement  of  the  candidate's  moral  character. 

"  '  This  zeal  for  morality,'  said  Northcote,  '  begins  with  inviting  me  to  tell  a 
lie.  I  know  whether  he  can  draw  or  not,  becauee  he  brings  me  specimens  of 
his  drawings ;  but  what  am  I  to  know  of  the  moral  character  of  a  person  I 
have  never  seen  before  ?  Or  what  business  have  the  Academy  to  inquire  into 
it  ?  1  suppose  they  are  not  afraid  he  will  steal  the  Fameae  Hercnles.  I  told 
one  of  them,  with  as  grave  a  face  as  I  could,  that  as  to  his  moral  character  he 
must  go  t«  his  godfathers  and  godmothers  for  that.  He  answered  very  simply 
that  they  were  a  great  way  off,  and  that  he  had  nobody  to  appeal  to  but  hia 
apothecary.  This  would  not  have  happened  in  Sir  Joshua's  time,'  he  went  on, 
'  nor  even  in  Fuseli's ;  but  the  present  men  are  dressed  in  a  Uttte  brief 
authority,  and  they  wish  to  make  the   most  of  it,  vrithout  perceiving  the 

On  another  occasion  he  said — 

"When  the  Academy  first  began,  one  would  suppose  that  the  members  were 
so  many  angels  sent  from  Heaven  to  fill  the  different  situations,  and  that  was 
the  reason  why  it  began.  Now,  the  difficulty  is  to  find  anybody  fit  for  them ; 
and  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  interest,  intrigue,  and  cabal.  Not  that  I  dislike 
the  individunle,  neither.  As  Swift  says,  I  like  Jack,  Tom,  and  Hotry,  very  well 
by  themselves ;  but  all  together  they  are  not  to  be  endured.  Wo  see  the  effect 
of  people  acting  in  concert  in  animals  (for  men  are  only  a  more  vicious  sort  of 
animals).  A  single  dog  will  let  you  kick  and  cuff  him  as  you  please,  and  will 
submit  to  any  treatment ;  but  if  you  meet  a  pack  of  hounds,  they  will  set 
upon  you  and  tear  you  to  pieces  with  the  greatest  impudence.  The  Academy 
very  soon  degenerated.  It  is  the  same  in  all  human  institutions.  The  thing 
is,  there  has  been  found  no  way  yet  to  keep  the  devil  out." 

Space  fails  to  i^uote  his  opinions  of  artists  and  others  whom  he  hud 
known — Reynolds,  Johnson,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Garrick  ;  and  later, 
Wordsworth,  Soott,  Fuaeli,  Lawrence,  Canova,  Godwin,  and  others 
— of    all   of   whom  he   spoke   with    the  most   engaging   freedom 
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and  candour.  His  character  bas  disclosed  itself  throughout  the 
narrative ;  it  was  cynical  in  a  high  degree,  but  it  was  marked  also 
by  the  better  qualities  of  aelf-reliance,  perseverance,  and  sturdy 
independence.  Two  anecdotes  bring  out  theee  qualities  in  prominent 
relief.  Wten  Master  Betty,  the  Young  Roscius,  was  plajong  to 
crowded  houses,  Nortbcote  painted  him.  William  th«  Fourth,  then 
Duke  of  Clarence,  took  the  young  prodigy  to  the  painter's  house, 
and  stood  watching  the  progress  of  the  picture. 

"  The  loose  gown  in  whicli  Northcote  painted  was  principally  composed  o( 
sbreda  and  patchea,  and  might,  perchance,  be  half  a  centuiy  old ;  his  white 
hair  wafi  sparingly  bestowed  on  each  side,  and  his  cranium  was  entii«ly  bald. 
The  Toyai  visitor,  standing  behind  him  while  he  painted,  first  gently  lifted,  or 
rather  twitched,  the  collar  of  the  gown,  which  Northcote  resented  by  suddenly 
turning,  and  expressing  his  displeasure  by  a  frown  ;  on  which  his  Bojal  High- 
ness, touching  the  professor's  grey  locks,  said,  '  Yon  don't  devote  much  time 
to  the  toiletto,  I  perceive.'  Northcote  instantly  replied,  '  Sir,  I  never  allow 
any  one  to  take  personal  Uberties  with  me;  you  are  the  first  who  ever  presumed 
to  do  so,  and  I  beg  your  Boyal  Highness  to  remember  that  I  am  in  my  own 
house.'  The  artist  then  resumed  hie  painting ;  the  prince  stood  silent  for  a 
minute  or  so,  then  opened  the  door,  and  went  away.  The  royal  carriage,  how- 
ever, had  not  arrived,  and  rain  was  falling;  the  prince  returned,  borrowed  an 
■umbrella,  and  departed.  *  Dear  Mr.  Northcote,'  said  one  of  the  ladies  present, 
'  I  fear  yon  have  offended  his  Boyal  Highness.'  '  Madam,'  said  the  painter,  'I 
am  the  offended  party.'  The  next  day,  about  noon,  Mr.  Northcote  was  alone, 
'when  a  gentle  tap  was  heard,  the  studio  door  opened,  and  in  walked  the  prince. 
'Mr,  Northcote,'  he  said,  'I  am  come  to  return  your  sister's  umbrella;  I 
brought  it  myself  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  that  yesterday  I 
thoughtlessly  t«ok  an  unbecoming  liberty  with  you,  which  you  properly  resented. 
I  really  am  angry  with  myself,  and  hope  yon  will  forgive  me,  and  think  do 
more  about  it.'  'And  what  did  you  say!"  inquired  a  friend  to  wliom  the  painter 
told  the  story.  '  Say !  Good  God !  wbat  conld  I  say  '^  I  only  bowed  ;  he  mi^t 
'  see  what  I  felt.  I  could,  at  that  moment,  ha-vo  sacrificed  my  life  for  him — such 
a  prince  is  worthy  to  be  a  king.'  The  prince  afterwards,  in  his  sailor-like  way, 
said  of  Northcote, '  He's  a  damned  honest,  independent,  little  old  fellow.' " 

The  next  and  last  anecdote — highly  characteristic  of  the  man — 
'Carries  us  back  to  the  studio  of  Reynolds,  when  Northcote  was  his 
pupil.  The  Prince  of  Wales  met  Northcote,  and  was  pleased  with 
him.  "What  do  you  know  of  Ms  Royal  Highness  P"  asked  Sir 
Joshua.  "  Nothing,"  answered  Northcote.  "  Nothing,  sir !  why, 
he  says  he  knows  you  very  well."  "  Pooh !  "  said  Northcote,  "  that 
is  only  his  brag  !  " 

J.  Thackray  Bunce. 
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The  entire  consumption  of  cottOD  by  the  factories  of  the  world,  so 
iar  aa  can  be  ascertained  from  reliable  sources,  was,  in  1875, 
7,154,000  bales,  reducing  the  bales  of  various  weights  to  a  commoQ 
standard  of  4001bs.  each.     Of  this  quantity — 

Great  Britain  oosBumed  .    3,187,000  bales,  or  44-6  percent. 

Goatinsiitiil  Europe  consumed        .    2,362,000     „      ,,  33'0    „     „ 
United  States  ooiuumed  .        .     1,441,000     „      „  20-1    „    „ 

Bombay  (excluding  the  rest  of  India) 

consumed  ....        164,000     „      „    23    „    ,, 

It  is  unsatisfactory  to  have  to  notice  that  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
consumption  which  has  fallen  to  our  share,  has  been  gradually 
declining  since  1861,  when  it  was  49-4  per  cent.,  and  that  although 
the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  is  greater  now  than  then  by  only 
370,000  bales,  that  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  greater  by  568,000 
bales,  of  the  United  States  by  353,000  bales,  and  of  Bombay  by 
164,000  bales,  showing  a  total  increase  in  these  quarters  of  1,085,000 
bales,  or  nearly  three  times  that  of  Great  Britain;  whilst  appear- 
ances indicate  that  the  some  relative  development  of  the  cotton 
trades  of  England  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  likely  to  be  aj^rent 
in  the  future.' 

The  average  amount  of  our  entire  Export  trade,  during  the  last 
six  years,  was  £232,800,000,  to  which  the  average  annual  contribu- 
tion of  cotton  goods  and  yams  was  £74,624,000,  or  one-third  of  the 
whole.  It  is  important  to  my  object  that  I  should  point  out  that 
during  the  same  period  our  exports  of  cotton  goods  and  yams  to 
India  averaged  £14,759,695,  one-fifth  of  the  total  export  of  our 
cotton  productions. 

It  may,  however,  make  the  survey  of  the  subject  more  complete, 
if  I  also  show  to  what  countries  we  distribute  this  trade  in  cottons, 
und  if  any  reader  should  find  the  figures  tedious  or  embarrassing  be 
can  readUy  pass  them  over  as  not  being  of  essential  importance  to 
what  follows.  For  this  purpose  I  shall  deal  only  with  the  single 
year  1875,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  proportional  features  of  the 
trade  of  that  year  correspond  very  nearly  with  those  of  the  six 
years.  Our  exports  of  all  articles  amounted  to  £223,500,000,  of 
cotton  goods  and  yams  to  £71,735,000,  which  was  made  up  as 
follows : — 

(I)  Ellison  and  Co.'i  Keview  of  the  Cotton  Tiade  tai  1S7S. 
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EzpOBTS  OF  Cotton  Ooods  and  Yakms  to  the  followinq  Ckuramiu  n 
1875. 

India  and  Ceylon £17,326,566 

Continent  of  Europe 14,306,828 

China,  Hong  Kong,  and  Japan        .        .        .       8,943,834 
Mexico,  South  Amorfca,  and  West  Indies         .       7,856,016 

Turkey  and  Egypt 6,133,311 

British  Colonies 3,943,217 

United  States 1,900,032 

Other  cooutries         .......       6,043,291 

£66.453,095 

UisoellaueoaB  iC^ms  consiating  of  lace,  hosiery,  thread,  and 

other  manufactures  to  all  countries 5,281,974 

£71,735,069 
The  half  million  people  and  ^120,000,000  of  capital  directly 
employed  in  the  cotton  trade,  and  all  the  multitudinous  industries 
dependent  upon  it,  not  the  least  important  of  irhicH  in  a  national 
sense  is  the  shipping  trade,  depend  for  their  prosperity,  in  a  larger 
degree  than  is  perhaps  generally  understood,  upon  the  foreign 
demand  for  the  produce  of  our  spindles  and  looms.  The  cotton 
goods  and  yams  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  last  ten 
years  have  averaged  965,019,800  lbs.,  and  the  quantity  retained  for 
home  consumption  154,400,000  lbs.,  or  only  16  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Large .  as  our  cotton  industry  is,  it  is  a  trade  of  comparatively 
recent  growth,  and  it  is  well  known  that  not  three  generations  ago 
India  not  only  supplied  herself  with  cotton  manufactures,  but 
exported  them  to  other  countries.  It  is  due  to  the  inventions  of 
Watt,  Arkwright,  Hargreaves,  Cromptfln,  and  Cartwright,  during 
the  latter  third  of  the  last  century ;  to  our  possession  and  use  of  coal 
and  iron ;  to  the  obstruction  to  all  organized  industrial  progress 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  due  to  the  continued  state  of  war 
which  prevailed  there  whilst  we  were  giving  solid  foundations 
to  our  manufacturing  industry,  that  we  have  been  indebted,  to 
a  great  extent,  for  the  vast  progress  of  our  various  manufiictures,  and 
more  particularly  for  that  of  cotton.  It  is  also  due  to  these  circum- 
stances that  we  have,  for  so  long  a  period,  exported  cotton  goods  to 
Continental  nations  as  well  adapted  by  nature  as  ourselves  for  the 
trade,  and  that  we  have  even  supplanted  the  native  Hindoo  manu- 
facturer in  clothing  the  millions  of  India  to  the  extent  of  one-hall  of 
their  requirements  in  cotton  goods.  This  advantage  could  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  permanent.  Coal  and  iron  have  been  found  and 
brought  into  use  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in  America ;  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  these  countries  have  grown  and  are 
stiU  growing  rapidly ;  and  India,  no  longer  relying  upon  the  spindle 
and  distaff,  nor  upon  the  hand  loom,  has  adopted  our  system  of  factoty 
organization  as  her  means  of  competition  with  us,  firstly,  for  the 
command  of  her  own  markets,  and  doubtless,  eventually,  for  the 
supply  of  others,  especially  those  of  the  far  Eaat. 
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The  first  Indian  cotton-mill  was  built  in  1863,  and  the,  Bombay 
Government  Gazette  of  the  4th  November,  1875,  gives  the  names 
of  thirty-nine  mills  actually  at  work  at  that  date  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency  and  other  districts,  but  excluding  some  in  other  parts  of 
India ;  whilst  the  Timet  of  India  of  Mareh  37th,  1876,  gives  the 
number  at  work  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  as  having  increased  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  1875  from  twenty-two  to  forty.  The 
numbers  given  in  the  Bombay  Qovernment  Oazette  are,  for  1870-1, 
eleven ;  1871-2,  fourteen ;  1872-3,  fifteen ;  1873-4,  twenty-five ;  and 
1874-5 — that  is,  up  to  August— thirty-nine.  These  figures  display- 
ing the  rapid  growth  of  this  industry,  I  will  only  produce  one 
other  fact  to  illustrate  it.  According  to  the  Times  of  India  of 
17th  July,  1874,  there  were  22,085,000  rupees  invested  at  that 
time  in  cotton-mills  in  Bombay  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
Bombay  Qovernment  Gazette  of  the  4th  November,  1875,  gives  the 
particulars  of  factories  at  work  with  a  capital  of  over  38,000,000 
rupees,  thus  showing  the  astounding  increase  of  considerably  over 
fifty  per  cent,  in  a  single  year.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact 
number  of  spindles  at  work,  but  it  is  within  the  mark  to  state  it 
at  1,060,000,  and  the  increase  of  the  year  at  more  than  400,000 
spindles.  If  this  rate  of  increase  continues  in  India — ^tbat  is,  if  she 
adds  to  her  spinning  power  400,000. spindles  a  year — she  will  have 
increased  her  total  number  of  spindles  by  the  entire  quantity 
engetged  in  England  in  producing  for  the  Indian  markets,  which  is 
between  6,000,000  and  7,000,000,  in  sixteen  years.  But  if  she  were 
to  go  on  building  factories  at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  cent,  upon  her 
actual  investment  at  the  end  of  each  year,  she  would  accomplish 
the  same  end  in  five  years. 

There  is  stiU,  and  is  likely  to  he,  every  inducement  to  embark 
capital  continuously  in  these  imdertakings,  and,  as  I  will  endeavour 
to  show  farther  on,  the  retention  or  removal  of  the  duty  will  have 
a  powerful  influence  in  fixing  the  rate,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the 
extent  of  its  investment.  No  doubt  there  will  arise  from  time  to 
time  combinations  of  causes  which  will  temporarily  check  the  progress 
of  this  Indian  industry,  for  no  groat  trade  can  spring  up  all  at  once, 
ctHnpeting  with  rivals  who  have  prior  possession  of  markets,  and 
requiring  the  conquest  of  first  one  field  of  demand  and  then  another, 
without  meeting  with  occasional  difficulty  and  passing  disaster.  But 
on  the  whole  the  future  of  the  cotton-mills  of  India  seems  extremely 
hopeful. 

It  may  reasonably  be  said  that  these  are  simply  interesting 
facts;  that  the  return  of  a  trade  to  its  old  channels  is  not- un- 
natural; that  it  is  an  occasion  of  pride  to  England  that  she  has 
so  far  acquitted  herself  of  a  contracted  obligation  to  her  great 
dependency  aa  to  secure  for  her  the  peace  which  fosters  trade, 
attracts  capital,   and   promotes  material  development ;    and   that. 
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although  this  feeling  may  be  Bnbject  to  modificatioD,  and  cannot  be 
unaccompanied  with  regret  that  injury  is  necessarily  inflicted,  upon 
an  important  British  trade,  yot  that  the  Sritish  manufacturer  haa  no 
ground  of  complaint  because  the  superior  natural  resources  of  India 
are  now  restoring  to  that  country  a  trade  which  temporary  causes  for 
a  while  gave  to  England.  If  this  were  the  actual  state  of  the  case, 
I  should  have  nothing  to  say  against  it ;  neither,  so  far  as  it  is  so, 
have  I  the  least  complaint  to  make. 

The  demand  of  Lancashire  is  limited  to  asking  that  the  inana> 
facturers  of  England  and  of  India  shall  be  allowed  to  compete 
freely  with  each  other,  neither  being  aided  by  protective  duties. 
On  the  side  of  India  there  is  cheap  and  abundant  labour,  cotton 
indigenous  to  the  soil  and  close  to  the  factory,  with  the  markets 
close  at  hand ;  and  on  that  of  England  cheaper  machinery  and 
coal,  more  abundant  capital,  and  a  higher  intelligence.  If  the 
Hindoo,  ae  the  result  of  those  gifts  with  which  nature  aids  him,  caa 
take  from  us  the  supply  of  the  markets  of  India,  and  should  he 
subsequently,  from  the  same  causes,  deprive  us  of  our  large  trade 
with  the  East,  we  must  bear  the  consequences,  however  seriously  not 
only  our  own,  but  national  interests  may  suffer. 

Vfe  do  not  ask  that  any  impediment  should  be  put  in  the  way  of 
the  full  development  of  the  Indian  cotton  industry,  nor  that  it 
should  be  exposed  to  fiscal  obstruction  of  any  kind.  We  object 
to  her  import  of  such  cotton  as  may  be  found  suited  to  her  manu- 
factures  being  kept  from  her  by  import  duties,  and  are  quite  content 
that  her  manufactures  should  be  free  of  export  duty  on  leaving 
India,  and  should  enter  England  untaxed.  We  offer  no  opposi* 
tion  to  her  receiving  the  machinery  and  coal  required  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  her  rival  cotton  manufacture^ 
exempt  by  exceptional  favour  from  those  taxes  which  are  imposed  upon 
almost  every  other  article  of  import.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
think  it  not  unreasonable  that  we  likewise  should  be  placed  upon 
a  similar  footing  of  freedom  from  fiscal  obstruction,  and  that  our 
trade  with  India  should  not  be  discouraged  and  artificially  abstracted 
from  us  by  the  continuance  of  import  duties  which  have  become 
protective,  and  are  aiding  the  development  of  a  huge  national 
steam-power  cotton  manufacture  in  India.  So  reasonable  does  this 
position  seem  that  I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  received 
general  support  from  those  engaged  in  active  journalism  and 
politics.  It  is  therefore  the  more  surprising  to  find  that  we  have  to 
encounter  the  opposition  of  Whig  and  once  free-trade  lords,  and 
some  of  the  most  important  London  daily  papers  and  periodicals. 
A  formidable  group  of  Anglo-Indians  are  also  arrayed  against  us, 
and  they  have  succeeded  in  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  some  of 
our  most  eminent  and  able  political  chiefs  their  despondent  views  of 
the  Indian  revenue,  which  they  regard  as  so  inelastic,  so  unpro- 
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greBBive,  so  utterly  unmanageable,  as  to  render  it  imposaible  for  the 
Indian  treasury  to  spare  the  duty. 

The  contest,  however,  although  on  a  new  stage,  is  of  a  very  old 
character,  and  one  with  which  we  have  been  long  familiar.  The 
arguments  advanced,  the  agencies  employed,  the  activity  displayed, 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than,  nor  in  anywise  diSerent  from, 
those  hitherto  in  common  use,  when  a  protected  interest  has  been 
struggling  to  maintain  its  advantages.  The  Indian  millowners, 
aided  by  those  who  have  become  directly  and  indirectly  interested 
in  their  snccese,  and  by  the  bulk  of  the  Anglo-Indian  press  which 
they  influence,  are  simply  fighting  the  battle  of  protection  to 
"  native  industry."  So  completely  is  this  the  case  that  the  Calcutta 
Statesman,  in  a  recent  leading  article,  after  complaining  of  the  in- 
judicious mode  in  which  the  campaign  bad  so  far  been  conducted, 
suggested  with  ludicrous  naivety  that  the  protectionist  "aspect" 
of  the  case  should  be  henceforth  left  out  of  sight,  and  that  the 
revenue  diflBculty  should  be  alone  put  forward.  It  will  be  my 
endeavour,  therefore,  to  meet  the  protectionist  arguments  advanced 
from  all  these  quarters. 

Ist.  It  is  said  that  the  duty  is  not  protective.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  arguments  advanced  in  the  speeches  of  Lord  Halifax  and 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  in  those  made  in  the  Legislative  Council 
of  India,  I  should  not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  say  one  word  in 
favour  of  so  self-evident  a  proposition  as  that  an  import  duty  im- 
posed upon  an  article  which  is  produced  at  home  is  protective. 

The  introduction  in  August  1875  of  the  New  Tariff  Bill,  re- 
taining the  import  duty  on  cotton  goods,  reducing  other  import 
duties,  and  repealing  the  export  duty  on  Indian  cotton  manufactures 
and  on  other  articles,  and  its  defence  in  the  Legislative  Council, 
were  intrusted  to  Mr.  Hope.  With  reference  to  the  import  duty 
on  cotton  goods  he  made  tho  following  statement : — 

"The  Tariff  committee  found  that  the  duty  levied  in  all  India  on  the  coarse 
goods  was  only  about  four  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  duty  on 
cotton  goods,  which  amounted  to  about  eighty  lakhs,  and  that  only  half  of  this 
sum,  or  one-fortioth  of  the  whole,  belonged  to  Bombay,  where  alone  there  was 
&a  yet  any  considerable  local  manufacture.  The  case,  therefore,  etood  thus, 
that  because  one-twentieth  of  the  cotton  goods  imported  were  subject  to  a.  local 
competition,  which  only  seriously  affected  one-half  of  that  twentieth,  the 
Government  were  asked  for  the  '  total  and  immediate  repeal '  of  the  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  duty  paid  by  the  remaining  cotton  goods  on  which  local  com- 
petition had  no  effect  whatever. 

"In  Bombay,  no  doubt  the  mills  took,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  place  of 
increased  imports,  but  the  competition  of  Bombay  mills,  like  their  profits,  bad 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  After  deducting  what  they  made  for  exportation, 
and  allowing  for  tiie  extent  to  which  they  had  displaced  the  band-loom  weaving 
of  the  country,  the  residuum  was  not  sufficient  materially  to  affect  the  argu- 
ment  as  stated  above.  The  committee  were  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  case 
for  total  abolition,  on  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  claimed,  must  inevitably 
fall  to  the  ground." 

If  we  estimate  the  value  of  Mr.  Hope's  argument,  we  ehall  find 
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that  the  reason  why  only  one-twentieth  of  our  exports  to  India 
consiate  of  coarse  goods,  is  that  the  Indian  mina  have  displaced  the 
remainder  of  our  coarse  trade.  If  his  coDclusion  is  accepted,  his 
position  will  be  stronger  each  year,  for  he  will  soon  be  able  ta 
say,  "  The  Indian  mills  make  only  coarse  goods.  You  send  iw 
coarse  goods  to  India,  and  consequently  you  cannot  say  that 
Indian  manufactures  compete  with  yours  at  all."  And  as  the 
Indian  mills  produced  about  40,000,000  lbs.  in  1374,  and  our  whole 
sendings  of  coarse  goods  to  India  in  that  year  did  not  exceed 
15,000,000  lbs.,  whilst  since  then  they  have  nearly  doubled  their 
producing  power,  and  are  still  increasing  it,  it  is  clear  that  in 
a  few  years  more  Mr.  Hope  might  be  able  to  say,  "  The  Indian 
mills  only  make  coarse  goods,  and  the  shirting  or  medium  class ;  yoa 
send  to  India  none  of  the  former,  and  your  exports  of  the  latter  are 
only  one-twentieth  of  your  whole  export  of  cotton  goods  to  India. 
You  therefore  suffer  practically  nothing  from  the  rivalry  of  the 
Indian  mills,  and  consequently  have  made  out  no  case  for  the  r^>eal 
of  the  import  duty." 

The  Indian  mills  will  soon  have  to  make  other  than  the  coarse 
class  of  goods  to  find  occupation  for  the  capital  actually  and.  about 
to  be  invested.  The  Indian  millowners  are  quite  alive  to  this  neces- 
sity, and  they  are  now  engaged  in  making,  to  a  small  extent,  Uie 
finer  yams  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  shirtings.  Samples  of 
these  yams,  and  of  the  goods  made  from  tbem,  have  been  shown  in 
England,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  well  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Indian  population, 

Mr.  Hope's  assumption  that  the  manufactures  produced  by  the 
Indian  mills  had  not  displaced  those  of  England,  but  had  been  partly 
exported  and  partly  substituted  for  the  native  hand  manufacture,  is 
disproved  by  facts  easily  ascertained.  In  1868  the  export  of  Indian 
cotton  manufactures  was  £1,434,000,  the  average  export  in  the  next 
three  years  ending  with  1871  was  £1,371,000,  and  for  the  three 
years  terminating  with  1874,  £1,401,000;  and,  as  three-fourths  of 
these  amounts  were  re-exports  of  British  goods,  it  is  clear  that  the 
increased  produce  of  the  Indian  mills  has  not  found  its  outlet  in  this 
direction.  It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  the  allegation  that  it  has  dis- 
placed the  native  liand  manufactures  in  a  direct  manner,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  satisfactorily  the  variations  in  their  extent, 
but  sufBciently  accurate  conclusions  may  be  arrived  at  inferentially. 
The  trade  of  India  has  extended  immensely  of  late  years,  having 
averaged  £35,868,465  during  the  five  years  terminating  with  1854, 
and  £98,346,116  in  the  quinquennial  period  ending  with  1874,  our 
cotton  trade  with  India  having  partaken  of  the  general  develop- 
ment of  Indian  commerce,  and  yet  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off 
in  the  Indian  imports  of  the  class  of  goods  made  in  the  native  mills. 

It  can  be  shown  that,  whilst  concurrently  with  the  extension 
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of  the  factory  syatem  in  Bombay  there  had  been  up  to  the  end 
o£  1874  a  reduotion  in  the  import  of  the  class  of  goods  made  in 
that  Presidency  by  60  per  cent.,  there  had  been  an  increase,  corre- 
sponding mth  the  general  expansion  of  Indian  trade,  in  our  export 
thither  of  the  clasa  of  goods  not  made  in  India,  of  370  per  cent. 
Moreover,  since  the  end  of  1874,  there  has  been  a  still  further 
diminution  in  our  exports  of  coarse  goods  to  Bombay.* 

Hence  I  may  fairly  maintain  that  facta  have  demonstrated  that 
the  production  of  the  Indian  mills  has  taken  the  place  of  British, 
not  of  native  hand  manufactures. 

I  shall  noTV  endeavour  to  show  that,  although  no  doubt  the  duty 
has  materially  aided  the  infant  Indian  factory  industry  in  its  esta* 
blishment,  such  are  the  elements  of  advantage  on  the  side  of  the 
Indian  manufacturer,  that  he  can  retain  the  coarse  trade  without 
the  aid  of  the  duty,  and  that  therefore  the  proposal  which  finds 
favour  in  some  quarters  of  removing  the  duty  on  coarse  goods  only 
is  indefensible.  I  shall  illustrate  my  meaning  by  showing  to  what 
extent  the  advantages  on  the  side  of  India  preponderate  over  those 
favouring  England,  in  a  mill  of  60,000  spindles  and  1,000  looms. 
Such  a  mill  would  cost  in  England  about  £100,000,  and  it  may  be 
assumed,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  its  cost  in  India  would  be 
i6200,000,  although  it  would  not  be  nearly  so  much.  If  engaged  in 
the  coarse  trade,  such  a  mill  would  consume  in  the  year  cotton  to 
the  value  of  about  £100,000,  and  produce  goods  to  that  of  £200,000. 
The  Indian  mill  would  consume  6,000  tons  of  coal  at  35«.  per  ton, 
and  the  English  5,000  tons  at  8s.  per  ton. 

The  Indian  mill  would  therefore  be  weighted  with  heavier 
charges  for  interest  and  depreciation  upon  the  extra  capital  of 
£100,000,  and  the  extra  cost  of  fuel,  whilst  the  English  one  would 
be  exposed  to  transit  charges  upon  the  conveyance  of  cotton  from 
India  to  England,  and  of  the  goods  from  England  to  India,  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  15  per  cent.  Against  the  Indian  mill,  therefore, 
there  would  be  interest  and  depreciation,  together  12^  per  cent,  on 
£100,000,  £12,500,  and  extra  cost  of  coal,  £8,500,  making 
£21,000,  whilst  against  the  English  mill  there  would  be  transit 
charges  on  £300,000  at  15  per  cent.,  £45,000,  and  thus  the 
English  n^ill  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  of  £24,000,  without  taking 
into  consideration  either  the  duty,  which  would  amount  to  £10,000, 
or  the  low  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  India. 

As  regards  the  coarse  trade,  therefore,  it  would  be  little  better 
than  a  farce  to  remove  tho  duty  exceptionally.  This  trade  is 
virtually  gone   from   England.      But    the   case   is    difierent   with 

(1)  I  may  here  eiplum  that  oa  at  tho  earlier  period  long-cloUia,  vhich  are  coaies 
gooda,  wero  entered  in  tho  oEQcial  retums  as  shirtings,  and  iib  in  the  Utcr,  long-clothe 
are  separatelf  entered,  the  relative  growth  in  the  clasB  of  goods  not  hitherto  made  in 
the  Indian  factoiies  hoe  been  greatet  than  the  above  flgnres  have  ahown. 
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reference  to  the  next  great  branch  of  our  Indian  export  trade  in 
cotton  goods.  The  "  medium,"  or  shirting  class  of  goods,  consti- 
tutes two-thirds  of  this  trade,  and  amounts  to  about  £10,000,000 
annually. 

What  then  would  be  the  relative  position  of  our  Indian  and 
English  mill  when  engaged  in  this  branch  P  The  Indian  mill's 
disadvantages  would,  as  before,  amount  to  £31,000.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  cotton  consumed  would  not  exceed  in  value 
£50,000  nor  the  goods  produced  £120,000,  the  cost  in  transit  charges 
to  the  English  mill  would  be  reduced  to  £25,000,  diminishing  her 
disadvantage  from  £24,000,  which  it  would  bo  when  making  coarse 
goods,  to  £4,000.  This  is  no  doubt  sufficiently  serious,  but  when  it 
ia  supplemented  by  the  5  per  cent,  duty  on  the  turnover  of  £120,000, 
or  an  additional  £6,000,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  combined 
are  formidable  enough  eventually  to  hand  over  this  trade  to  India. 

It  is  true  that,  ioUowing  Mr.  Hope's  lead,  the  Bombay  Mill- 
owners'  Association  has  argued  that  India  cannot  compete  witli 
England  for  the  supply  of  the  Indian  markets  with  any  but  the 
coarse  goods,  for  I  find  in  the  Times  of  India,  an  address  from 
that  Association  to  Lord  Lytton  in  which  the  following  passage 
occurs: — 

"Of  all  tliis  import  trade,  about  X000,000  consisted  of  coarse  descriptioQS 
correeponding  to  the  goods  turned  out  by  the  Indian  miUs;  the  remaining 
£lB,dOD,000  consisted  almost  entirely  of  finer  qualities  which  are  sent  to  India 
by  Uanchester,  and  which  the  Indian  mannfactureri  are  unable  to  prodiu*.  It 
will  readily  occur  to  your  lordship  that  the  finer  qualities  of  goods,  tchich  are 
eoiuumed  by  the  le^lhier  damet,  are  by  no  meane  the  article  of '  fiiet  necessity ' 
which  the  Manchester  manufacturers  would  wish  you  to  believe." 

The  statement  that  the  Indian  manufacturers  cannot  produce  the 
finer  qualities  of  goods  is  capable  of  easy  refutation.  I  have  already 
observed  that  I  have  seen  yams  and  goods  of  the  medium  class,  made 
out  of  Indian  cotton  in  India,  of  excellent  quality.  The  experience 
of  Lancashire  during  the  time  of  the  American  war  has  proved  that 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  goods  consumed  by  the  people  of  India 
can  be  mode  out  of  Indian  cotton,  millions  of  pieces  having  been 
so  manufactured  at  that  period.  It  is  also  a  fact,  that  in  India, 
shirtings,  as  also  a  large  number  of  Dhootiea  requiring  finer  yams, 
are  now  to  a  small  extent  being  manufactured.  The  Tariff  Revision 
Committee  of  India  reported  that  the  Indian  mills  could  make  mule 
twist  up  to  32's  and  water  twist  up  to  20's,  as'  also  long-cloths, 
T-cIoths,  drills,  domestics,  jeans,  and  sheetings ;  but  32's  twist  is  the 
warp  required  for  the  whole  of  the  mediimi  classes  of  goods,  our 
exports  of  which  to  India  amount  to  £10,000,000  sterling  annually. 
We  have  therefore  the  authority  of  the  Revision  Committee  for  the 
statement  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  branch  of 
manufacture  has  already  been  overcome  by  the  millowners  of 
India,  it  being  a  well-known  foct  that  the  weft  can  more  readily  be 
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spun  from  Indian  cotton  than  the  warp.  Nothing  can  be  more 
incorrect  than  the  statement  of  the  Bombay  Millowners'  AeaociatJou, 
tliat  the  goods  composing  the  £18,500,000  sterling,  alluded  to 
in  the  above  extract,  are  consamed  by  the  wealthier  classes ;  for  it  is 
■within  the  knowledge  oi  every  English  merchant  trading  with  India, 
that  but  a  very  small  portion  of  these  goods  is  consumed  by  the 
■wealthier  classes,  the  greater  consumption  being  by  the  masses. 

I  desire  to  ask  why,  if  the  Indian  manufacturers  "  are  unable  to 
produce"  the  finer  goods,  they  are  so  intent  upon  retaining  the 
duty  ?  Are  their  efforts  devoted  solely  to  a  disinterested  desire  to 
protect  the  revenues  of  India ;  or  are  they  not  labouring  under  an 
impression  that  they  are  defending  an  impost  which  is  in  some  way 
or  other  advantageous  to  themselves  ?  They  have  chosen  to  speak  of 
the  efforts  made  in  England  to  secure  the  repeal  of  this  duty  as 
"  selfish  and  unreasonable."  I  would  wish  to  ask  whether  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  English  manufacturer,  which  is  that  India  and 
England  should  be  permitted  to  compete  with  each  other,  free  of  every 
impost  and  every  possible  obstruction  to  their  natural  progress ;  or 
that  taken  by  the  Indian  manufacturer,  that  he  should  be  aided  to  keep 
the  English  manufitcturer  out  of  the  Indian  markets  by  the  assist- 
ance of  protective  duties — is  the  most  "  selfish  and  unreasonable  P  " 

Indian  journals  have  mostly  argued  the  subject  from  the  same 
point  of  view ;  but  the  Timeg  of  India,  one  of  the  hottest  advocates 
of  the  continuance  of  the  duty,  has  adopted  an  entirely  different  line 
of  argument  in  its  leading  article  of  March  27th.     It  says — 

"  It  is  very  obvious  that  a  dutj  of  5  per  cent,  on  goods  and  3{  per  cent,  on 
yams  can  but  very  little  affect  the  case.  The  real  protection  to  the  Indian 
mills  lies  elsewhere.  Let  'us  examine  the  matter.  The  charges  and  disburse- 
ments on  the  cost  of  traaamissioii  of  cotton  from  India  to  England,  on  an 
average,  amount  to  \\d.  per  lb.  Those  on  30's  twist  irou  England  to  India, 
2-f(d.  per  lb.,  or  S^\d.  per  lb.  The  saving  to  Indian  mills  established  in  the 
cotton  districts  is  etitl  greater.  A  skilled  manufacturer,  who  has  recently 
visited  Bombay  for  tbe  express  ptuposa  of  investigating  the  working  of  Indian 
mills,  states  that  a  modem  mill,  running  the  latest  and  most  improved 
machinery,  honestly  and  skilftiUy  managed,  ought  to  pay  from  40  to  50  per 
cent,  per  annum  profit,  and  at  all  times  a  minimum  profit  of  30  per  cent,  per 
annum  may  be  fairly  expected  on  mills  in  India,  ariaing  simply  from  the 
avoidaita  of  charges  incidental  to  the  tratmt  of  cottoa  from  India  to  England, 
amounting  to  20  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  the  raw  cottoa  in  Bombay,  and  return 
charges  1«  India  on  yams  and  goods,  which  charges  amount  to  20  per  cent." 

Farther  on  in  the  article  it  is  stated  that  "the  number  of 
spinning  and  weaving  factories  in  the  Presidency  increased  during 
1875,  from  twenty-two  to  forty,  and  there  are  now  886,098  spindles 
and  8,587  looms,"  and  then,  "the  Indian  cotton-growing  and  manu- 
facturing industry  must  be  developed  surely  and  rapidly.  The 
abolition  of  the  cotton  duties  could  not  retard  that  development ;  if 
there  be  any  magic  in  free  trade  doctrines  it  might  even  accele- 
rate it." 
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And  thuB  we  see  Mr.  Hope  maintaining  thai  the  duty  has  only 
an  inappreciable  protective  operation,  because  England  has  a 
monopoly  of  tlie  supply  of  the  Indian  marketa  in  all  but  coarse 
goods ;  the  Tiines  of  India,  supporting  the  position  that  it  haa  no 
protective  operation,  because  the  advantages  of  India  are  so  great 
that  the  duty  adds  but  infiniteelmally  to  their  incidence ;  and  othen 
insisting  that  it  ought  to  be  retained,  because  the  Indian  mana- 
facturer  requires  its  aid.  The  true  position,  however,  is  that 
England  having  virtually  lost  the  coarse  trade,  and  being  about  to 
be  involved  in  a  heavy  struggle  for  the  balance,  it  depends  upon 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Indian  authorities  whether  the  contest 
becomes  a  fair  one,  or  whether,  by  mere  weight  of  fiscal  pressure, 
the  English  millowner  and  workmen  are  sacrificed  to  their  Indian 
rivals. 

So  strongly  is  this  my  conviction,  that  if  the  duty  is  to  be 
removed  from  a  class  of  goods,  I  am  quite  content  that  the  Tfu^inn 
manufacturers  engaged  in  the  coarse  trade  should  continue  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  duty,  which  under  the  circumstances 
will  be  entirely  without  effect ;  whilst  I  should  ask  on  behalf  of 
English  manufacturers,  that  the  duty  upon  the  medium  and  finer 
trades,  for  which  the  competition  will  be  real  and  active,  dtoold 
be  repealed.  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that,  even  if  the  duty 
be  at  once  removed,  England  will  not  have  to  retire  before  the 
natural  advantages  and  resources  possessed  by  India  for  the  supply  of 
her  own  markets ;  but  it  is  infinitely  important  that  such  a  change,  if 
brought  about,  should  be  so  gradual  as  to  allow  of  our  drifting  into 
our  altered  circumstances  by  slow  degrees.  Neither  con  it  be 
considered  a  matter  of  indifference,  that  our  hard-headed  and  indus- 
trious northern  artisans  should  be  able  justly  to  impute  to  their 
Government  misfortune  and  deprivation  of  employment  aa  the 
result  of  the  maintenance  of  a  duty,  which  they  may  attribute  to  a 
disposition  to  foster  the  trade  of  India,  and  transfer  occupation 
from  the  well-paid  British  workman  to  the  low-waged  Hindoo. 
That  their  minds  are  well  prepared  for  this  complaint  is  clear 
from  remarks  that  are  not  uncommon  among  them,  such  as  the 
following :  "  I  cannot  see  why  you  capitalists  should  feel  so  strongly 
on  this  question.  Tou  can  invest  your  capital  in  Indian  mills,  and 
employ  the  Hindoo  at  from  3d.  to  Qd.  a  day ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  question  is  a  vital  one  to  us,  for  we  cannot  go  to  India 
and  work  at  such  wages." 

That  the  duty  ia  regarded  and  valued  by  Indian  officials  as 
protective  is  certain.  The  Moral  and  Material  Progress  of  India 
for  1872-3,  page  109,  has  the  following.  "  A  great  quantity  of 
cotton  is  worked  up  in  India,  and  the  duty  on  imported  piece  goods 
fosters  and  encourages  the  home  manufacture."  The  1875  Tanff 
Eovision  Committee  recommended  the  imposition  of  an  import  duty 
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of  2J  per  cent,  oo  machinery,  on  the  ground  that  there  appeared 
"  no  reason  for  continuing  to  it  the  indulgence  originally  given  as 
an  encouragement  and  help  to  the  nascent  manufacturing  induetty 
of  India ;  "  hut  the  Government  rejected  the  proposal  hecause  it  was 
"  of  opinion  that  it  was  as  important  to  encourage  manu&ctnring 
industry  now,  as  at  the  time  these  articles  received  the  favour  they 
enjoy."  Sir  William  Muir  said,  "  one  chief  merit  of  the  present 
measures  is,  that  unfettered  export  will  promote  domestic  manu- 
facture, not  only  in  this  case  but  in  that  of  cotton  goods,  and 
we  may  assuredly  hope  that  India  has  a  new  r61e  before  her  by 
the  growth  of  a.  flourishing  export  trade  in  her  own  manufactures." 

2nd.  As  regards  the  assertion  "  that  the  duty  is  insignificant  in 
its  incidence  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  its  amount,"  I  have 
frequently  been  asked  whether  so  small  a  duty  as  5  per  cent,  can 
have  any  influence  whatever  upon  the  competition  for  the  supply  of 
the  Indian  markets,  and  I  can  well  understand  Hiat  to  many  it 
must  appear  a  very  unimportant  thing.  It  depends,  however,  very 
much  upon  the  nature  of  a  trade  whether  a  6  per  cent,  duty  is 
oppressive  or  not.  In  small  trades  where  the  amount  turned  over 
is  trifling  and  the  rate  of  profit  extremely  large,  where  the  income 
is  produced  by  large  profits  on  a  small  turnover,  the  effect  of  a 
5  per  cent,  duty  might  not  be  so  serious ;  but  in  highly  organized 
trades  employing  a  large  capital,  where  the  profits  are  made  by  a 
small  per  centage  upon  a  large  turnover,  the  case  is  widely  difierent, 
and  the  effect  of  such  a  duty  may  be  &tal  to  a  trade. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Indian  and  English  mills  I  have  before 
used  for  the  purposes  of  illustration  in  the  course  of  this  article. 
Let  us  presume  that  the  cost  of  production,  and  all  charges  neces- 
sary to  lay  the  English  goods  down  in  the  Bombay  market,  and  the 
cost  of  production  in  the  Bombay  mill  were  the  same — and  this 
presumption  is  necessary  if  we  desire  to  estimate  the  pressure  of 
the  duty  per  ae — ^then  we  have  the  Indian  mill-owner  with  a  prefer- 
ential sum  secured  to  him  by  the  effect  of  the  duty  of  £6,000 
a  year.  Let  us  then  suppose  that  each  mill  is  worked  for  thirty  years, 
which  we  may  call  the  average  business  life  of  a  man.  What  then 
becomes  of  their  relative  position  ?  Why  the  Indian  mill  has  been 
aided  by  the  duty  to  the  extent  of  £180,000,  besides  accumulated 
interest.  Suppose  then  the  English  mill  to  have  made  nothing, 
or  to  have  lost  £100,000,  the  Indian  millowner  is  still,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  duty,  a  wealthy  man. 

The  above  comparison  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  two 
mills  contain  the  same  number  of  spindles  and  looms.  It  is  open  to 
the  objection  that  the  Indian  mill  would  involve  the  investment  of 
more  capital  than  the  English,  and  that  the  calculation  should  be 
made  for  mills  costing  the  same  money,  rather  than  containing  the 
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same  quantity  of  maolimery.  I  have  assumed  in  a  previoufl  part  of 
this  article,  in  order  rather  to  under  than  OTerstate  an  argument  on 
my  own  side,  that  a  mill  costs  twice  as  much  i^  India  as  in  England ; 
and  if  that  were  so,  the  Indian  millowner  would  only  have  half  the 
number  of  spindles  and  looms  possessed  by  his  English  rival,  and 
the  duty  would  only,  capital  for  capital,  give  him  an  advantage  of 
£90,000,  with  interest  and  compound  interest,  in  his  thirty  years' 
competition.  I  am,  however,  satisfied  that  the  cost  of  a  mill  and 
machinery  in  India  ought  not  to  exceed  by  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  that  of  one  in  England,  if  the  arraDgoments  are  properly 
managed  throughout,  and  thus  the  duty  would  operate  in  favour  of 
the  Indian  competitor  to  the  extent  of  £120,000,  and  interest,  or 
two-thirds,  instead  of  one-half,  the  amount  stated  in  the  original 


I  have  been  told  also,  that  such  is  the  enterprise,  intelligence,  and 
skill  of  the  Ijancashire  manufacturer,  that  should  he  lose  the  Tnilian 
branch  of  the  cotton  trade,  which  supplies  one-fifth  of  the  total  export 
of  cotton  goods,  he  would  soon  develop  other  outlets  for  his  products. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  against  this  argument.  The  Annual 
Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  shoKrs  that  our 
exports  of  cottons  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  excluding  India,  were,  in 
1870,  £58,111,793,  and  that  they  had  dwindled  down  in  1875  to 
£55,668,933.  It  is  true  that  this  reduction  in  value  vas  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  a  iall  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  hut  there  was 
also  a  falling  off  in  quantities,  whilst  it  is  usual  for  the  quantities 
to  increase  as  the  price  diminishes. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  bearing  upon  this  point,  that  our 
best  machine  makers  are  everywhere  engaged  in  supplying  mills  on 
the  continent,  in  America,  and  India,  with  machinery,  and  that 
every  market  has  now  to  be  contended  for  more  keenly  than  ever ; 
that  therefore  this  is  not  the  time  when,  as  Lord  Salisbury  has  said, 
her  Majesty's  Government  can  allow  a  policy  "  which  Parliament, 
after  mature  deliberation,  has  sanctioned,  to  be  set  aside  without 
special  cause  in  any  part  of  the  empire  under  their  direct  control." 

Lord  Northbrook,  followed  by  the  Bombay  Millowners'  Associa- 
tion, has  argued  that  because  our  exports  of  cottons  to  India  were 
greater  in  1875  than  in  the  previous  year,  we  had  nothing  to  appre- 
hend irom  the  rivalry  of  Indian  mills,  and  that,  combined  with  the 
growth  of  the  Indian  manufactures,  we  might  also  expect  an  increase 
in  our  export  trade  to  India.  The  fact  of  an  increased  export  of 
cotton  goods  to  India  in  1875,  certainly  proves  that  the  consumption 
of  cotton  goods  iu  India  has  enlarged,  but  this  circumstance  has  no 
bearing  whatever  upon  the  question  at  issue,  which  is,  whether 
India  or  England,  weighted  by  the  duty,  is  best  able  to  supply  the 
markets  of  India  with  cotton  goods ;  and  the  presumption  is  that 
India,  whose  mills  have  made  very  large  profits  in  the  last  two  or 
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three  years,  will  be  better  able  to  meet  her  requirements  than  the 
English  millowners,  whose  export  trade  to  India,  as  is  well  known, 
has  been  conducted  at  a  loss  daring  the  same  period.  I  have  a 
balance-sheet  of  an  Indian  mill  which  shows  a  profit  for  the  year 
ending  the  30th  June,  1874,  of  f  27,000,  and  for  the  year  ending 
June,  1875,  of  £24,000 — that  Indian  mill  not  being  one-third  the 
size  of  my  own. 

3rd.  That  "  the  question  ehoold  be  regarded  from  an  exclusively 
Indian  and  not  in  any  sense  from  an  Lnperial,  point  of  view,"  seems 
an  untenable  position  when  the  great  imperial  interests  involved  and 
our  political  relations  with  India  are  considered.  Holland  derives 
a  revenue  from  Java,  Spain  from  Cuba,  when  Cuba  is  at  peace. 
Indeed,  with  most  nations  colonies  have  been  principally  valued  as 
sources  of  wealth.  As  a  paramount  power  we  are  probably  the  first 
nation  to  set  the  example  of  considering  that  it  is  among  the  obliga- 
tions due  to  a  great  dependency,  that  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
development  of  her  resources,  the  promotion  of  her  moral  and  mate- 
rial progress,  the  elevation  of  her  people,  with  singleness  of  purpose, 
and  wiljtout  the  subordination  of  her  trading  and  commercial 
interests  to  the  promotion  of  the  corresponding  elements  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  ruling  state.  It  is  for  the  credit  of  England 
that  she  so  regards  her  duty  to  India.  But  it  would  be  carrying  dis- 
interestedness to  a  most  extravagant  length  if,  when  Indian  questions 
arose  intermixed  with  features  bearing  upon  English  interests,  and 
capable  of  solution  so  as  to  promote  the  latter  without  injury  to  the 
former,  it  should  be  deemed  a  point  of  honour  to  ignore  the  imperial 
point  of  view,  and  to  act  for  India  not  only  as  if  she  were  an  entirely 
independent  power,  but  as  if  no  such  nation  as  England  were  in 
existence. 

These  duties  are  levied  oil  an  article  of  general  consumption  in 
India,  and  are,  as  we  have  been  told  by  Lord  Halifax,  paid  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  Their  efEect  is  not  only  to  raise  the  price 
of  all  imported  goods,  but  also  of  those  produced  by  the  factories 
of  India,  with,  however,  this  difference,  that  the  increase  of  price 
on  the  imported  goods  goes  into  the  Indian  treasury,  and  that  on  the 
home  manufactured  product  into  the  pockets  of  the  Indian  mill- 
owner.  The  consumer,  therefore,  has  not  only,  through  the  agency 
of  this  duty,  to  contribute  to  the  Indian  revenue,  hut  also  to  add  to 
the  profits,  and  thus  stimulate  the  growth,  of  TTidi>Ti  cotton  factories. 
This  cannot  be  an  advantage  to  India  if  free  bade  doctrines  are 
not  delusions. 

Ought  we  to  forget  that  in  estimating  the  sources  of  our 
strength  for  the  maintenance  of  our  Indian  empire,  the  sentiment 
of  the  mass  of  the  British  people  is  not  to  be  disregarded  P  They 
may  be  asked  to  shed  their  blood  and  lavish  the  wealth  of  the 
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kingdom  in  defence  of  this  magnificent  poeseBsion.  Is  it  then 
politic  to  weaken  the  material  links  which  bind  England  and 
India  P  Our  exports  to  India  have  averaged  £21,331,420  daring 
the  last  six  years,  and  to  this  amount  the  average  contiibntion  of 
cotton  goods  and  yarns  has  been  £14,759,695,  or  over  two-thirda. 
If  this  branch  of  our  Indian  trade  should  be  lost,  the  whole  value  of 
English  products  consumed  in  India  would  be  reduced  to  a  com- 
paratively  insignificant  amount.  Might  not  those  who  make 
parliaments  and  dictate  the  composition  of  governments  ask  the 
question,  Is  India  worth  the  sacrifice  ?  Is  it  not  all  the  more 
likely  that  such  a  question  should  rise  to  the  Ups  of  artisans,  should 
British  industries  be  transferred,  by  the  instrumentality  of  protec- 
tive duties,  from  England  to  India  ?  Is  it  imposahle  that  the 
motives  for  the  persistent  maintenance  of  a  false  system,  by  which 
the  cheap  labour  of  the  Hindoo  supplanted  the  dearer  labour  of  the 
British  workman,  should  be  suspected  ?  We  all  know  that  when 
the  honour  of  England  is  in  question,  class  jealousies  are  suppreeaed, 
and  that  if  the  great  trial  should  come,  all  classes  would  ccnnbine  to 
vindicate  our  right  and  superiority ;  but  is  it  wise — by  a  wilfnl  dis- 
regard of  economic  principles — universally  accepted  in  England,  to 
give  occasion  for  hesitation  and  not  unreasonable  discontent  ? 

It  has  been  stated  as  a  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
that  ho  should  "  study  everything  from  an  TndiaTi  point  of  view,  and 
make  himself  the  spokesman  and  defender  of  India  before  his 
countrymen  at  home."  It  seems,  however,  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  a  member  of  the  Imperial  cabinet, 
responsible  like  every  one  of  its  members  to  parliament  and  the 
country  for  all  its  measures,  not  only  as  they  may  concern  this  or 
that  colony  or  dependency,  but  as  they  affect  imperial  concerns,  not 
forgetting  England  as  a  somewhat  important  factor  in  the  Empire ; 
and  that  should  he  be  disposed  to  leave  England  entirely  out  of  his 
survey  he  may  be  brought  "  face  to  &ce  with  the  ftict  that  the 
supreme  power  is  "  in  parHament.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  transform 
the  Secretary  of  State  into  a  purely  Indian  minister.  It  is  the 
province  of  the  Viceroy  and  the  Legislative  Council  to  think  exclu- 
sively of  India,  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  temper 
their  proposals  with  just  that  degree  of  modification  which  may 
guard  imperial  interests  from  being  subordinated  unduly  to  Indian 
sectional  interests  or  prejudices,  which  are  not  unlikely  at  times  to 
weigh  with  too  heavy  a  preponderance  upon  the  thought  and  judg- 
ment of  those  engrossed  with  the  details  of  the  government  of  that 
vast  empire,  with  all  its  complicated  organization  and  infinite 
variety  of  wants,  systems,  and  stages  of  development. 

4th.  If  "it  is  true  that  Indian  prejudices'as  well  as  Indian  true 
mterests  should  guide  our  policy  as  govemors  of  India,"  then  pro- 
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bably  we  should  hesitate  to  punish  infanticide,  that  being  regarded 
as  consistent  with  sound  economic  principles  in  some  important 
diatricte  of  India,  whilst  even  Suttee  has  the  support  of  wide-spreod 
native  prejudice ;  and,  probably  the  moat  cherished  Indian  prejudice 
of  all  is,  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  India — that,  at  least, 
it  would  increase  her  dignity  and  give  her  the  blessings  of  indepen- 
dence— if  we  were  to  retire  from  the  country. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  our  duty  to  India,  so  long  as  we 
rule  her  through  the  agency  of  appointees  of  the  crown,  to  apply  to 
the  Government  of  India  those  economic  principles  which  we  have 
proved  by  experience  to  be  best  calculated  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  nations;  and  if  it  is  answered  that  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  interpose  an  impassable  barrier  in  the  way  of  such  action,  I 
reply  that  there  are  many  important  evidences  to  the  contrary,  and 
that  the  ablest  Indian  statesmen  are  not  so  oppressed  by  the  sense  of 
the  impossibility  of  doing  in  India  what  is  best  for  her  interests. 

5th.  Although  it  is  admitted  by  the  Government  and  many  of  our 
opponents  that  this  impost  ought  to  go,  we  are  told  that  "  the 
continuance  of  the  duty  is  indispensable  to  the  equilibrium  of  Indian 


It  ought  first  to  be  agreed  what  is  meant  by  the  equilibrium  of 
Indian  finance.  Sir  George  Campbell  would  pay  for  the  bulk  of 
the  "extraordinary  public  works"  out  of  revenue,  and  have  a 
normal  surplus  of  from  two  to  five  millions  sterling  to  meet  possible 
contingencies.  No  objection  can  he  raised  to  such  an  aspiration. 
To  spend  less  than  your  income,  to  improve  your  estate,  and  to  lay 
by  an  annual  surplus  is  creditable  and  desirable  alike  to  individuals 
and  states.  With  the  latter  it  is  the  most  difficult,  because  public 
revenues  are  provided  from  private  purses,  and  taxpayers  are  un- 
willing to  pay  more  than  is  indispensable  to  meet  current  expendi- 
ture. Hence  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  elevated  financial 
system  which  Sir  George  Campbell  prefers  can  be  introduced  into 
Lidia.  The  wealthier  nations  of  Europe  are  compelled  to  be  less 
ambitious ;  and  those  responsible  for  the  government  of  India  are 
content  with  a  moderate  surplus  over  ordinary  expenditure.  I  am 
afraid,  therefore,  that  we  must  be  satisfied  if  India  can  pay  her  way 
as  regards  all  ordinary  expenditure,  and  if  she  borrows  money  when' 
she  invests  on  a  large  scale. 

Lord  Northbrook,  speaking  at  the  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  India  in  August  last,  said,  "It  will  be  seen  that  our  surpltis  in 
four  years  has  amounted  to  £7,000,000,  or  more  than  three  time?  the 
sum  which  the  Home  Government  desired.  This  satisfactory  result, 
moreover,  has  been  accompanied  by  a  considerable  remission  of  taxa- 
tion. In  the  year  1873  the  income  tax,  which,  during  the  two 
preceding  years  had  produced  a  net  sum  of  £1,363,570,  was  allowed 
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to  lapse.  The  Southern  Customs  line,  which  drew  its  long  and 
obstructive  length  of  800  miles  acrosa  Central  India,  has  bem 
abolished  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  to  the  salt  revenue;  and  yet 
in  each  pf  the  last  two  years  we  have  reahsed  a  very  substanlaal 
surplus.  The  sound  condition  of  our  finances,  in  my  opinion,  mainly 
results,  on  the  one  hand,  irom  the  gradual  increase  of  the  revenue  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  on  the  other,  from  the  exercise  of  strict  economy  in  every 
department  of  the  State." 

Sir  William  Muir,  the  Finance  Minister  of  India,  said,  "  Then  the 
other  main  sources  of  our  revenue — land,  excise,  salt,  customs — are 
all  in  a  sound  state,  and  show  a  tendency  to  rise,  and  that  in  a  &r 
more  marked  and  rapid  way  than  any  increase  in  the  charges  of 
administration."  And  when  introducing  the  budget  for  1876-7  he 
also  used^these  words :  "  As  most  of  the  improvement  is  the  out- 
come of  a  progressive  advance  in  the  leading  branches  of  the  revenue, 
it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  sources  of  imperial  income  are  in 
a  sound  condition,  and,  indeed,  that  they  never  gave  better  promise 
of  prosperity." 

It  is  true  that  all  this  bright  aspect  of  tiie  condition  of  the 
Indian  revenue,  as  regards  its  elastic  and  progressive  character,  the 
satis&ctory  progress  and  prosperity  of  all  the  various  sources  of 
revenue,  is  to  a  certain  extent  clouded  by  the  loss  arising  &om  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  silver.  The  gloomy  views  and  predictions 
expressed  about  the  revenue  have,  however,  been  advanced  irrespec- 
tive of  this  element  of  difficulty,  and  would  have  been  urged  equally 
if  it  had  not  arisen.  I  shall  examine  and  criticise  some  of  these 
views,  and  I  think  I  shall  bo  able  to  expose  their  fallacy. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  progressive  character  of  the  revenue.  The 
entire  revenue  of  India,  in  1840,  was  £20,124,038,  and  in  1875, 
£50,570,177,  showing  a  most  remarkable  increase  in  thirty-five  years. 
It  is  true  that  the  boundaries  of  India  have  been  increased  by  con- 
quests since  1840,  and  that  part  of  the  development  of  her  revenue 
is  due  to  that  cause ;  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
the  entire  revenue  derived  from  these  conquests  has  not  exceeded 
£6,000,000  to  £7,000,000  sterling  per  year.  The  conquered  pro- 
vinces are  Scind,  the  Punjaub,  Sattara,  Behar,  British  Burmah, 
Bera,  and  Oudh.  In  1858  the  revenue  was  £31,706,776,  since 
which  time  there  has  been  no  addition  to  territory.  Thus,  as  a 
result  of  the  progress  of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  India,  the 
great  advance  of  from  £31,706,776  to  over  £50,000,000  has  been 
contributed  by  the  people  of  India.  Then  it  is  often  urged  that  the 
opium  revenue  is  not  trustworthy.  In  1840  it  was  only  £784,266. 
It  has  since  advanced  by  gradual  stages  until  in  1875  it  had  reached 
£8,556,629,  and  it  surely  must  have  undergone  the  various  trials 
and  checks  to  which  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  exposed  daring  that 
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loagthened  period.  The  salt  revenue  -was  in  1840  £2,696,745,  and 
in  1875  £6,227,301.  Attention  is  here  called  to  the  great  increase 
that  has  taken  place  in  this  branch  of  Indian  revenue,  because 
etateemeu  of  Indian  celebrity,  and  Englishmen  who  have  adopted 
their  views,  are  continually  declaiming  against  the  salt  revenues  of 
India.  Whenever  a  demand  is  made  that  the  protective  duties  on 
cotton  fabrics  shall  be  repealed,  they  put  forward  the  greater  neces- 
sity for  the  repeal  of  the  salt  duties.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  however, 
that  those  responeihle  for  the  government  of  India  and  its  finances 
have  BO  earnest  intention  of  giving  up  this  important  source 
of  income.  So  far  from  showing  a  disposition  to  give  up  these 
£6,000,000  sterling  a  year,  they  have  irom  time  to  time  increased 
the  pressure  of  the  tax,  and  are  constantly  engaged  in  ottering  and 
probably  improving  the  nature  of  its  incidence,  thereby  indicating 
that  they  regard  it  as  a  permanent  source  of  revenue,  and  probably 
as  a  legitimate  means  of  reaching  the  great  mass  of  the  Indian 
population.  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
these  taxes  reduced,  although  I  cannot  think  that  the  miUions  of 
India  should  be  freed  from  all  share  of  the  cost  of  the  government 
of  their  own  country.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  must  urge  that 
the  duty  on  salt  is  not  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  protective, 
and  tends  to  diminish  the  resources  of  the  people. 

Then  when  we  are  told  that  no  new  sources  of  Indian  revenue 
can  be  introduced  with  advantage,  the  great  development  of  the 
stamp  duty  seems  to  lead  to  a  contrary  conclusion,  for  the  stamp 
duty  realised  only  £427,687  in  1840  ;  and  although  this  is  a  kind 
of  tax  unknown  in  the  native  history  of  India,  the  revenue  derived 
from  it  in  1875  had  reached  £2,758,042.  It  can  therefore  hardly 
be  said  that  our  statesmen  are  limited  to  the  ancient  modes  of 
levying  taxes  in  India. 

Sir  George  Campbell,  in  an  able  and  interesting  article  which 
appeared  in  this  Review  in.  the  month  of  April,  entered  very  fuUy 
into  his  views  on  Indian  finance.  He  stated  that  there  was  a  defici- 
ency on  the  year  1874-5  of  £4,526,592.  He  arrives  at  this  conclu- 
sion by  a  process  of  reasoning  to  which  I  demur,  apparently  in 
common  with  Lord  Northbrook,  and  those  most  concerned  in  the 
actual  working  of  Indian  finance.  It  does  not  seem  consistent  with 
true  principles  of  finance  to  debit  the  expenditure  on  reproductive 
works  to  ordinary  revenue.  Those  who  advocate  this  policy  are 
undoubtedly  largely  influenced  by  the  apprehension  that  much  of 
this  outlay  will  be  expended  on  works  which  are  not  reproductive, 
and  wiU  not  pay  either  directly  or  indirectly  fair  interest  upon  the 
capital  invested.  Of  course  it  is  indispensable  that  the  financiers  of 
India  should  prevent  outlay  of  this  unsatisfactory  description.  It  is, 
however,  extravagant  to  propose  that  India,  whose  finances  are  so 
assailed  as  to  their  want  of  strength  and  power,  should  invest  such 
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sums  as  four  miUions  annually  in  what  may  be  called  new  estate,  and 
debit  tbie  expenditure  to  revenue. 

In  the  charges  for  the  year  1875-6,  famine  relief  stood  for 
£656,000,  and  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  cost  of  Buch  a 
famine  as  that  which  haa  juat  occurred  in.  Bengal  and  Behar  should 
be  debited  to  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  current  years.  It  was 
stated  by  several  leading  Indians,  in  the  debate  on  the  cost  of  this 
famine,  that  it  was  of  a  character  and  intensity  which  only  exhibits 
itself  once  in  a  century.  India  seems  to  be  afSicted  by  famines  lilie 
this  and  scarcities,  the  scarcities  being  about  decennial  in  their 
appearance.  It  therefore  would  have  been  fair  and  statesmanlike  ta 
have  distributed  the  cost  of  the  famine  relief  over  a  series  of  years, 
and  not  to  have  made  the  revenue  of  India  appear  so  much  less 
satisfactory  than  it  redly  was  by  debiting  nearly  seven  millions 
sterling  to  the  ordinary  revenue  of  three  years.  As  Lord  Northbrook 
has  pointed  out,  when  the  Irish  famine  occurred,  only  two  millions 
were  debited  to  the  revenue  of  the  year,  and  the  remainder  was 
borrowed. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  admitted  by  most,  that  the  cost 
of  reproductive  works,  such  as  railways  and  irrigation  works,  are  not 
a  &ir  charge  against  "  ordinary  revenue,"  and  many  will  allow  that 
the  famine  charge  might  have  been  distributed  over  a  number  of 
years.  All  I  think  will  agree,  that  if  actually  paid  out  of  the 
revenue  of  the  years  when  it  occurred,  it  should  not  be  treated 
as  a  permanent,  continuous  source  of  expenditure,  when  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  Indian 
revenue  to  pay  its  way. 

Moreover  it  happens  that  Sir  George  Campbell  had  before  him 
only  the  "regular  estimate"  for  the  year  1874-5,  and  that  since  his 
paper  was  written  we  have  been  put  in  possession  of  the  "closed 
accounts"  for  that  year.  The  actual  revenue  has  exceeded  Uie 
estimated  by  £500,177,  whilst  the  expenditure  is  less  than  wa« 
estimated  by  £167,813;  and  thus,  excluding  tho  cost  of  pablic  works 
extraordinary,  being  capital  invested.  Sir  George  Campbell's  deficit 
of  £4,526,592  is  converted  into  a  surplus  of  £319,130.  But  famine 
chafes  to  the  extent  of  £2,237,860  were  debited  to  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  year,  and  but  for  this  the  surplus  would  have  been 
£2,556,990,  which  cannot  be  considered  unsatis&ctory.  I  give 
below  a  statement  which  shows  the  aotual  results  of  the  Indian 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  years  1870-1  to  1874-5,  and  the 
regular  estimated  results  for  1875-6,  which  are  likely  to  prove 
correct,  not  treating  the  expenditure  on  public  works  extraordinary 
as  a  charge  against  revenue,  but  stating  its  amount,  and  showing 
what  the  surplus  in  each  year  would  hace  been  but  for  the  famine 
charges,  and  ic/iat  it  actually  kos,  these  being  debited : — 
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Yeai. 

Sniplag  eidud- 

Surplui 

DeScitindod- 

S 

CostofPuUlo 

1870-1 
1871-2 

1872-3 
1873-4 
1874-5 
Begol&r  Estimate.! 
1873-6 

1.482,990 
3,124,177 
1,765,672 
2,057,003 
2,536,990 

1,903,000 

1,442.990 
3,124,177 

1,763,672 

319,130 

1,247,000 

1,807,668 

■■ 
3,864,673 
2,237,860 

656,000 

1,167.810 
1,623,474 
2,184,569 
3,553,307 
4,249,366 

4,143.000 

12,869,834 

7,898,969 

1,807,668 

6,758.533 

16,926,726 

144,000 .      144,000 


The  statement  shows  the  satisfactory  surplus  of  £12,889,834  on 
the  six  years,  if  the  famine  charge  of  £6,758,533  is  excluded  from 
the  account,  and  £6,091,302,  if  the  whole  of  this  heavy  amount  is 
dehitcd  to  the  last  three  years. 

The  Budget  Estimate  for  1876-7  shows  only  the  nomiual  surplus 
of  £144,000,  estimating  the  loss  by  exchange  at  £2,332,000,  or  near 
a  million  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
growth  of  the  Indian  revenue  will  again,  aa  last  year,  exceed  the 
estimate,  and  that  a  large  surplus  will  accrue.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  loss  by  the  fall  in  silver  is  a  serious  difficulty,  and  its  worst 
feature  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  how  far  it  may  go. 

It  has,  however,  an  equally  injurious  effect  upon  our  Indian  export 
trade,  and,  as  the  amount  to  be  received  from  India  in  payment  for 
cotton  goods  and  yams  is,  like  that  which  has  to  be  remitted  on 
account  of  the  Indian  Government,  about  £15,000,000,  the  cotton 
trade  and  the  Indian  Qovemment  suffer  to  the  same  extent ;  and  the 
loss  by  exchange  operates  as  an  additional  protection,  of  even  heavier 
weight  than  the  duty,  in  favour  of  Indian  manufactures. 

The  loss  of  the  English  manufacturer  is,  of  course,  no  help  to  the 
Indian  Treasury,  but  it  adds  urgency  to  our  protest  against  the 
exposure  of  our  Indian  trade  in  cotton  textiles  to  extinction  by  the 
continuance  of  this  duty.  The  Govonunent  should  remember  that  if 
the  duty  contributes  to  the  loss  of  this  trade,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
helping  to  terminate  its  own  existence. 

In  India  the  telegraphs,  barracks,  and  other  important  public 
works  have  been  constructed  entirely  out  of  ordinary  revenue, 
whereas  the  custom  in  this  country  has  been  always  to  borrow 
capital  for  such  purposes ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Indian 
resources  must  he  more  considerable  than  is  aappoaed  by  some,  for 
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they  are  able  to  bear  a  strain  which  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  never  think  of  imposing  upon  our  own  revenue. 

The  public  mind  has  been  misled  as  to  the  true  position  of  the  Indian 
exchequer  by  the  statement  that  there  has  been  no  development  of  the 
revenue  since  1870.  The  revenue  in  that  year  was  ^50,901,081 ;  in 
1875-C  it  is  estimated  at  £60,991,060 ;  but  those  who  have  put 
before  the  public  the  fact  that  the  figures  or  actual  total  of  the  revenue 
80  nearly  correspond  in  those  two  years,  should  not  have  omitted  to 
state  that  there  was  an  income  tax  in  1870  amounting  to  £1,089,303, 
which  has  since  been  given  up ;  and  that  in  1872  there  was  a 
transference  from  the  Indian  imperial  revenue  to  provincial  ser- 
vices, to  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  £800,000  a  year,  whilst, 
according  to  Lord  Northbrook,  the  southern  customs  line  has 
been  abohshed  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  the  [salt  revenue.  We 
have,  therefore,  a  clear  loss  of  about  two  millions  sterling  from  these 
causes,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  find  that  the  other  sources  of 
Indian  revenue  have  recuperated  sufficiently  to  make  up  for  the  con- 
cession of  these  important  items ;  the  state  of  Indian  revenue,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  regarded  as  calculated  to  excite  the  despondency  in 
which  some  indulge,  such  considerable  progress  having  been  made 
in  so  short  a  time. 

It  is  probably  not  generally  known  that  the  ordinary  Indian 
revenue  has  had  to  provide  £50,000,000  sterling  for  expenditure  nt 
ordinary  public  works  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  that  it  was 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  during  the  last  debate  on  the 
Indian  budget,  by  more  than  one  eminont  Indian  authority,  that  the 
public  works  staff  was  on  a  scale  of  excessive  extravagance.  It  was 
said  that  it  cost  from  1|  millions  to  1^  millions  sterling  annually, 
and  the  opinion  was  freely  expressed  that  it  ought  not  to  exceed  half 
this  sum. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Indian  import  duties  on  cotton 
goods  are  protective,  and  that  they  are  defended  on  account  of  theii 
protective  character ;  that  the  competition  between  England  and  India 
for  the  supply  of  the  Indian  markets  is  not,  as  those  combined  to  defend 
the  tax  assert,  limited  to  the  coarse  trade,  but  that  it  is  a  more 
serious  and  vital  struggle  for  the  great  bulk  of  our  cotton  trade  with 
India;  that  it  would  be  unjust,  impolitic,  and  most  unstatesmanlike 
to  expose  the  capitalists  and  artisans  of  England  to  the  obstruction 
of  such  an  incubus,  whatever  the  position  of  Indian  revenue ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  Indian  revenue  itself  is  not  in  such  a  position  of 
difBculty  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  make  the  concession  which 
sound  policy  dictates ;  tax  otherwise,  that  it  is  in  a  fairly  elastic  and 
healthy  state,  and  only  requires  sound  discrimination  in  the  mode  of 
handling  it,  fo  render  the  Indian  exchequer  one  of  the  meet 
prosperous. 

E.  Ratnsford  Jacksos. 
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The  purpose  of  this  article  ie  to  collect  and  compare  the  several 
enactments  relating  to  compulsoiy  education,  and  to  show  how  far, 
when  thus  looked  at  together,  they  appear  a  satisfactory  body  of 
law.  It  would  be  beside  this  purpose  to  enter  directly  upon  the 
abstract  questions  connected  with  compulsion.  The  question,  for 
example,  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  matter — the  question  how  far 
int^erence  by  governments  with  the  freedom  of  parents  is  desirable 
or  defensible — ^may  here  be  entirely  passed  over.  The  mere  exist- 
ence of  the  enactments  to  he  examined  proves  that,  with  us,  this  is 
not  an  open  question.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  practically  settled  since 
the  year  1802.  Ever  since,  there  has  been  growing  up  among  ua 
that  great  fabric  of  State  interference  which  it  is  our  purpose  here 
to  describe ;  and,  from  the  day  when  that  fabric  was  founded,  the 
question  was  settled  for  ever.  For  the  growth  of  the  fabric  to  com- 
pletion was  merely  a  matter  of  time.  When  once  the  State  had 
insisted  upon  the  children  in  one  trade  being  educated,  it  was  im- 
possible that  to  them  should  remain  confined  a  benefit  equally 
needed  by  the  children  in  all  other  trades ;  and  when  once  children 
had  been  forced  to  school  from  working  in  useful  employments,  to 
let  the  idle  and  unproductive  children  go  iree  was  an  anomaly  that 
could  not  endure. 

Probably  few  people  are  aware  how  great  a  mass  of  law  upon  our 
subject  has  now  grown  up — of  confused  and  complicated  law,  em- 
bodied in  s  multiplicity  of  Acts,  which  represent  various  distinct 
branches  of  legislation,  and  which  certainly  show  no  agreement  and 
perhaps  show  some  actual  conflict. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  enactments  which  it  is  here  proposed 
to  examine : — 

1.  The  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  1833  to  1874,  fourteen  it 
number. 

2.  The  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1872. 

3.  The  Agricultural  Children  Act,  1873. 

4.  An  enactment  regarding  out-door  relief  (Education  Act,  1873, 
section  3). 

5.  The  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  and  1873 ;  and  the 
School  Board  Bye-laws  made  under  them. 

The  first  remark  which  this  list  suggests  is  that  the  law  seems 
capable  of  arrangement  under  two  separate  heads — the  exclusively 
educational,  providing  for  direct  compulsion ;  and  the  incidentally 
educational,  attaching  an  educational  condition  to  the  enjoyment  of 
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some  lienefit.  The  Education  Acts  and  Bye-laws  seem  to  fall  under 
the  former  head,  and  all  the  Acts  regulating  labour  under  the  latter. 
But  this  logical  arrangement  is  spoiled  by  the  introduction  iiit«  the 
Education  Act,  1873,  of  the  provision  ivhich  standi  fourth  on  the 
list ;  for  this  provision,  attaching  an  educational  condition  to  the 
receipt  of  out-door  relief,  is  clearly  a  measure,  not  of  direct,  but  of 
indirect,  compulsion.  It  may  further  he  remarked,  with  regard  to 
the  suggested  division,  that  the  Agricultural  Children  Act  stands 
almost  upon  the  dividing  line.  It  is  a  measure  of  indirect  com- 
pulsion,  hut  it  cannot  be  fairly  described  as  a  measure  only  inci- 
dentally educational.  The  other  Labour  Acts,  above  enumerated, 
may  correctly  be  so  described,  for  they  impose  several  limitations 
and  conditions,  beside  the  educational  condition,  upon  the  use  of  a 
child's  labour ;  but  the  Agricultural  Act  imposes  no  limitation  upon 
it,  except  that  the  child  must  be  at  least  eight  years  old,  and 
subjects  it  to  absolutely  no  condition  other  than  the  educational. 
This  Act,  then,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  of  an  exclusively  educational 
character. 

One  more  remark  upon  the  list,  before  individually  examimng  its 
contents.  It  takes  no  account  of  (1)  criminal  children,  compulsorily 
educated  in  reformatories  under  the  "Reformatory  Schools  Acts  1866 
and  1872 ;"  (2)  vagrant,  homeless  and  beggar  children,  or  children 
charged  before  the  ma^strates  with  certain  minor  offences,  or  found  in 
the  company  of  thieves,  or  pronounced  refractory  and  unmanageable ; 
who  are  subject  to  compulsory  education  in  industrial  schools  under 
the  "  Industrial  Schools'  Acts  1866  and  1872 ;"  (3)  pauper  children, 
compulsorily  educated  in  workhouses,  district  schools,  and  training 
ships.  These  classes  of  children  come  under  special  kinds  of  com- 
pulsion which  may  be  omitted  from  this  general  review.  They  are 
put  under  a  special  treatment — not  merely  educated  but  also  fed, 
clothed,  and  lodged.  As  to  the  reformatory  children,  they  are  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  compulsory  systems  here  to  be  reviewed, 
and  not  at  all  likely  to  be  affected  by  any  change  of  the  law  of  com- 
pulsion. The  industrial  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  are  connected 
with  the  school  board  system  of  compulsion,  and  may  be  affected 
by  a  change  of  the  law.  Not  only  may  these  schools  be  established 
and  maintained  by  school  boards,  but  they  are  also  very  largely 
recruited  by  sohool  board  agency.  This,  no  doubt,  is  one  reason 
why  industrial  schools  have  greatly  multiplied  of  late,  while 
reformatories  have  been  almost  stationary.  Indeed,  the  Inspector, 
in  his  Bflport  for  1875,  specially  called  attention  to  what  he 
considered  the  "misuse  "  of  industrial  schools  by  their  being  made 
into  "  schools  of  compulsory  education  for  the  ignorant  and  uncon- 
trollable." Begarding  such  schools  as  primarily  intended  to  chedc 
crime — as,  in  hia  own  words,  "  preventive  and  correctional  instita- 
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tions— "  he  objects  to  the  use  made  of  them  by  school  boards  in  order 
to  supply  certain  deficiencies  vhich  experience  has  found  in  the 
Education  Acts.  For,  under  the  Education  Acts,  boards  can  only 
proceed  against  the  parent :  they  cannot  deal  directly  with  the  child, 
and  take  him  into  their  own  guardianship.  But  they  find  many  cases, 
in  which  the  child  either  has  no  "  proper  guardianship,"  or  has  a 
parent  or  guardian  who  represents  "  that  he  is  unable  to  control " 
him,  and,  in  such  cases,  the  boards  avail  themBeWes  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act  to  secure  for  the  child  au  education,  which  they  could  not 
prevail  on  the  guardian  to  give  him,  or  which  he  would  himself  evade 
by  habitual  and  incorrigible  truancy.  The  use  so  made  of  industrial 
schools  by  school  boards  is  large  and  increasing.  Thus,  during  four 
years  the  following  numbers  of  children,  respectively,  were  sent  by 
the  London  School  Board  to  industrial  schools,  228,  503,  627,  and 
608;  and  the  board  has  now  six  officers  employed  in  sending  fit 
cases  to  such  schools.  But  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  does  not 
exactly  answer  the  purpose.  The  shortest  term  of  detention  which 
it  contemplates,  is  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  and  where  boards 
procure  the  committal  of  those  children,  whom  Lord  Sandon  has 
taught  us  to  call  "  wastrels,"  shorter  terms  would  often  be  prefer- 
able. Enforced  separations  of  parents  from  children  should  obviously 
be  as  short  as  possible ;  and  the  law  should  avoid  offering  facilities 
to  parents  for  escaping  responsibility  by  handing  over  their  children 
into  bondage.  Hence  the  Education  Bill  now  before  the  House 
provides  for  committals  to  industrial  schools  for  periods  so  short 
as  one  month. 

1.  The  Factory  Acts,  which  stand  at  the  head  of  our  list,  have 
been  described  as  fourteen  in  number  and  as  extending  from  1833  to 
1874.  This  by  no  means  includes  all  that  have  been  passed,  but  those 
which  it  omits  have,  with  one  exception,  been  repealed.  This  one, 
although  practically  obsolete,  deserves  attention  as  first  of  the  series. 
This  is  the  Act  of  1802,  passed  under  the  Addington  Administra- 
tion, by  the  first  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  Its  educational  provisions  are  as 
follows : — ^Apprentices  in  cotton  and  woollen  tnills  shall,  during  the 
first  four  years  of  their  apprenticeship,  be  taught  "  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  or  either  of  them,"  upon  every  working  day,  during 
the  hours  of  work,  by  a  teacher  provided  and  paid  by  their  employer; 
also,  they  shall  receive  religious  instruction  for  an  hour  every  Sun- 
<lay,  and,  if  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  shall  be  examined 
once  a  year  by  the  parochial  clergyman,  and,  when  of  fit  age,  be  pre- 
sented for  confirmation ;  also,  they  shall  be  made  to  attend  divine 
service  at  least  once  a  month. 

These  provisions  differ  £rom  those  of  the  later  unrepealed  Acta  in 
that  (1)  the  persons  who  are  the  objects  of  them,  the  "  apprentices," 
are  not  defined  by  age  or  otherwise ;  (2)  the  time  during  which  they 
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are  to  be  under  instniction  on  each  Tvorking  day  is  not  specified ;  (3) 
no  mention  is  made  of  schools  as  separate  institutions — the  inetrac- 
tton  is  to  be  given  within  the  mill ;  (4)  it  is  not  made  the  dnty  of 
any  Government  officer  to  see  that  the  law  is  observed :  it  is  merely 
enjoined  upon  the  justices  of  the  peace  to  make  arrangements  for 
ensuring  its  observance ;  (5)  this  alone  of  the  Factory  Acts  makes 
provision  for  religious  instruction. 

In  the  thirty  years  following  1802  six  Acts  were  paased  for  the 
further  r^ulation  of  cotton  factories ;  but  these  Acts  related  abnoBt 
wholly  to  hours  of  work  and  sanitary  rules,  and,  educationally,  added 
nothing  to  the  provisions  of  1802.  The  first  of  the  six,  indeed, 
passed  in  1819,  made  an  important  step  towards  our  present  &ctory 
law  in  its  educational  bearings,  by  fixing  an  age  under  which 
children  might  not  be  employed.  The  age  so  fixed  was  nine — an 
age  retained  in  the  Act  of  1831,  which,  coming  last  of  the  six  Acts 
above  referred  to,  repealed  all  preceding  Factory  Acts,  except  the 
Act  of  1802,  but  was  itself  repealed,  two  years  later,  by  an  Act  which 
(although  practically  superseded  so  far  as  regards  its  educational 
provisions)  is  still  unrepealed,  and  is  regarded  as  the  foundation  of 
the  present  factory  law.  This  Act  is  the  Act  of  1833,  brought  in 
by  Lord  Ashley  (the  present  Lord  Shaftesbury),  and  taken  up  and 
with  some  modifications  passed — one  of  the  first&nits  of  the  Reform 
Bill — by  Lord  Altborp,  then  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
Act,  after  reciting  in  word^applicable  to  the  Agricultural  Childrst 
Act,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1802  had  been  evaded  "  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  the  appointment  of  proper  visitors  or 
officers  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  enforce  their  execution,"  proceeds 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  Inspectors  of  Factories  who  are  to 
require  the  observance  of  the  educational,  as  well  as  of  the  other, 
regulations  of  the  Act.  These  educational  regulations  are  as  follows : — 
Children  from  nine  years  of  age  (the  earliest  age  at  which  emjdoy- 
ment  in  factories  is  by  this  Act  permitted)  up  to  thirteen  years  of  age 
are  to  attend  during  at  least  two  hours  a  day  upon  six  days  of  every 
week  at  a  school  chosen  by  the  parents,  or,  in  default  of  such  choice, 
appointed  by  the  Inspector.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Inspector  may 
order  the  employer  to  deduct  from  the  child's  wages  a  sum  not 
exceeding  one^twelfth  of  them,  and  to  pay  the  same  to  the  school- 
teacher. If  the  Inspector  thinks  the  teacher  incompetent,  he  may 
stop  this  payment.  If  he  thinks  an  additional  school  requisite,  he 
may  "  establish  or  procure  the  establishment  of  such  school "  out  of 
(presumably,  but  the  Act  is  not  clear  on  tiua  point)  the  fines  im- 
posed upon  parents  and  employers;  for  both  were  made  liable  to 
fines,  the  parents  up  to  twenty  shillings,  the  employers  up  to  twenty 
ponnda.  This  Act  applies  to  nearly  all  the  textile  manufactures — 
cotton,  woollen,  worsted,  hemp,  flax,  tow,  linen,  or  silk. 
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The  advaaces  made  by  the  above  provieioiis  beyond  the  Act  of 
1803  were  great.  First,  there  was  the  institution  of  Inspectors. 
Second,  there  was  the  definition  of  schooI>age  by  the  same  method 
as  has  been  used  in  subsequent  Factory  Acts ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
fixing  of  a  limit  of  age  under  which  children  could  not  be  employed, 
and  of  another  limit  beyond  which  they  ceased  to  be  "  children  "  and 
became  "young  persons" — a  promotion  which  emancipated  them 
from  school.  Third,  it  was  recognised  to  be  the  parent's  duty, 
as  well  ae  the  employer's,  to  see  that  the  child  was  educated, 
and  to  be  the  parent's  right  to  select  the  school;  for  the  Act  of  1802, 
in  its  directions  and  penalties,  had  regard  to  the  employer  only,  and, 
as  we  have  obserred,  nothing  was  said  in  it  about  choice  of  schools, 
probably  because,  in  those  days,  there  were  in  most  places  no  schools 
to  choose  between.  Fourth,  some  sort  of  consideration  was  to  be 
given  to  the  qnestion  whether  the  teacher  coold  teach  or  not.  The 
Act  of  1802  had  laid  down,  indeed,  that  he  was  to  be  a  "  discreet 
and  proper  person ; "  but  by  whom  and  how  his  discretion  and  pro- 
prie^  were  to  be  tested  was  very  insufficiently,  if  at  all,  indicated. 
Fifth,  there  was  some  sort  of  feeble  provision  for  the  supply  of  addi- 
tional school-accommodation  where  it  was  wanted. 

The  next  Factory  Act,  passed  by  Sir  James  Graham  under  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  administration  in  1844,  is  so  far  in  force  to  this  day  as 
to  he  of  the  highest  importance.  Like  the  preceding  Act,  it  applies  to 
the  textile  manufactnres,  and,  by  the  inclusion  of  hair  and  jute,  com- 
pletes the  list  of  them.  Its  educational  provisions  are  as  follows : — 
Children  from  eight  years  of  age  (when  their  employment,  by  this 
Act,  wafl  allowed  to  commence — a  year  earKer  than  had  been  allowed 
by  the  Act  of  1833)  up  to  thirteen  years  of  age  are  to  be  made  by 
their  parents  to  attend  school  in  either  of  the  two  following  ways : — 
(1)  If  the  children  be  employed  every  day,  they  must  attend  school 
every  day,  except  Saturday,  for  three  continuous  hours,  or,  in  winter 
afternoons,  for  two  hours  and  a  half;  (2)  if  they  be  employed  only 
upon  every  second  day,  they  must  upon  the  alternate  days,  except 
Saturday,  attend  school  for  five  hours  a  day.  The  employer,  if 
required  by  the  Inspector,  must  pay  school-fees  up  to  the  amount  of 
twopence  a  week  for  each  child,  and  may,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
payment,  deduct  from  the  child's  wages  a  part  not  exceeding  one- 
twelfth.  The  Inspector  may  refuse  to  recognise  attendance  at  a 
school  pronounced  by  him  to  be  grossly  inefficient,  but  must  not  do 
so  without  naming  another  school  for  the  childr^i ;  which  other 
school  must  be  within  two  miles  of  the  factory.  The  penalties,  for 
employers,  may  range  between  one  pound  and  three ;  for  parents, 
beitween  five  shillings  and  a  pound. 

This  Act  virtually  repealed,  by  entirely  superseding,  the  rules  for 
school-attendauce  contained  in  the  Act  of  1833 ;  and  by  its  new 
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rules  upon  tlils  subject,  together  with  its  directions  limiting  the 
hours  of  employment,  it  led  to  the  use  of  double  sets,  or  "  shifts,"  of 
children,  alternately  relieTing  each  other,  and  thereby  iuTented  the 
"  half-timer."  A  high  authority,  indeed  (Mr,  Bedgrare),  states 
that  the  Act  of  1833  had  "  rendered  a  double  set  of  children  neces- 
sary," and  adds  the  remark,  interesting  as  explanatory  of  the 
legislation  of  1844,  that  it  was  in  consegnence  of  "  the  great  effect 
thus  prodaced  upon  the  supply  of  labour  that  the  eubsequait  Act 
(1844)  permitted  the  employment  of  children  at  eight  years  of  age," 
instead  of  nine.  But  I  am  supported  by  the  recent  Factory  Com- 
mission in  pronouncing  the  half-timer,  as  now  understood,  to  be  the 
invention  of  1844  rather  than  of  1833  (Eeport,  vol.  i,  p.  Ix.). 

The  Act  of  1844  was  followed  in  1846, 1850, 1853, 1856, 1861,  and 
1864  by  a  series  of  Acts  which  did  not  alter  its  educational  proTi- 
eions,  and  of  which  we  need  only  sum  up  the  results.  Ropewalks  were 
specially  exempted  from  it  in  1846,  only,  however,  to  fall  nnder  it 
again  in  1867,  so  far  as  they  are  covered  by  the  general  words,  below 
quoted,  of  the  "Factory  Acts  Extension  Act  1867."  The  Acts  of 
1850,  1853,  and  1856  were  entirely  without  educational  purpose  or 
effect.  The  Act  of  1861  brought  lace  factories  under  the  educational 
and  other  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1844 ;  uid,  in  1864,  those  pro- 
visions were  extended  to  the  following  miscellaneous  list  of  trades: 
the  manufactures  of  earthenware,  lucifer  matches,  percussion  g^k, 
and  cartridges,  and  the  employments  of  paper- staining  and  fustian- 
cutting.  In  1867,  the  Act  of  1844  gained  a  still  wider  compre- 
hensiveness by  the  Extension  Act  above  referred  to;  which,  after 
specially  subjecting  to  it  all  sorts  of  iron,  copper,  steel,  gatta  perchs, 
and  India  rubber  works,  the  manufactures  of  paper,  glass,  and 
tobacco,  and  the  employments  of  printing  and  bookbinding,  declared 
it,  in  general  terms,  to  apply  to  "  any  premises  in  the  same  oocnps- 
tioE,  within  the  precincts  of  which  fif^  or  more  persons  are  employed 
in  any  manufacturing  process." 

^  In  this  year,  1867,  a  year  memorable  in  the  history  of  indirect 
compulsion,  there  was  also  passed,  by  Lord  Derby's  Government, 
the  "  Workshops  Regulation  Act."  This  Act  was  passed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Report  of  the  Children's  Employment  Commisaion, 
1862-67,  which  had  pointed  out  that  the  result  of  "  extending  the 
Factory  Acts  to  large  establishments,  while  omitting  the  smaller, 
would  be  to  drive  away  work  from  large  and  generally  well-con- 
ducted establishments  into  places  less  healthy  and  worse  regulated  " 
(Factory  Conmjisaion,  1876,  Report,  vol.  i.,  p.  xciv.).  The  Act 
defines  a  "  workshop  "  as  "  any  place  whatever  in  which  any  handi- 
craft is  carried  on  by  any  child,  young  person,  or  woman,"  and 
defines  "handicraft"  in  the  same  elaborately  comprehensive  tenna, 
which  are  used  in  the  Extension  Act  just  described  as  a  definition 
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for  "  manufacturing  proceae."  Thus,  "  workehopa  "  do  not  differ  in 
kind  from  eBtabliehments  to  which  the  Factory  Acts  are  extended. 
Since,  however,  establishments  subject  to  the  Factory  Acts  are 
exempted  from  the  Workshop  Act,  the  application  of  that  Act  is 
limited  (with  a  few  exceptions)  to  establishments  which  belong  to  in- 
^luBtries  not  expressly  referred  to  in  the  Factory  Acts,  and  which,  by 
reason  of  their  employing  less  than  fifty  hands,  are  not  brought  under 
the  Factory  Acts  by  the  general  words  above  quoted,  of  the  "  Factory 
Acts  Extension  Act,  1867."  To  all  such  small  establiahments,  except 
bakehouses,  the  "Workshop  Act  applies.  Its  proYisionB,  so  far  as  they 
concern  us,  are  as  fdlowe.  It  allows  children  to  be  employed  at 
eight  years  of  age,  like  the  Factory  Act  of  1844.  From  eight  up 
to  thirteen,  children  are  to  be  made  by  their  parents  to  attend  school 
at  least  ten  hours  a  week,  unless  there  is  no  school  within  a  mile. 
As  under  the  Factory  Act,  the  employer  must  pay  the  school-fees, 
if  required  so  to  do,  up  to  twopence  a  week,  and  may  deduct  one- 
twelfth  of  the  child's  wages  for  this  purpose.  If  a  school  is  pro- 
nounced grossly  inefficient  by  an  Inspector  of  Factories,  attendance 
at  it  may  not  be  accepted  under  this  Act  any  more  than  under  the 
Factory  Act,  unless  there  is  no  other  school  within  a  mile.  The 
Inspectors  of  Factories,  however,  were  not  named  in  the  Workshop 
Act  as  the  authorities  to  work  it.  It  was  to  be  enforced  in  difierent 
localities  by  different  local  authorities.  Sewer  Commissioners,  Ves- 
tries, Town  Councils,  Local  Boards,  and  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners. 

In  1870,  the  "Extension  Act  1867,"  above  mentioned,  was  itself 
extended  to  print  works  and  bleaching  uid  dyeing  works ;  which 
had  beon  expressly  excepted  from  it  by  its  fifth  section.  Thus  these 
industries  also  were  brought  under  the  educational  provisions  of 
1844.  In  1871  the  enforcement  of  the  Workshop  Act  was  taken 
from  the  local  authorities,  above  referred  to,  and  was  given  to  the 
Inspectors  of  Factories.  The  local  authorities  had  almost  universally 
jailed  to  enforce  the  Act — a  failure  which  was  not  without  its 
significance  as  a  guide  for  future  legislation. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  of  the  series  of  Factory  Acts,  taken  up 
by  the  present  Government  from  its  introducer,  Mr.  Mundella,  and 
passed  wi^  some  modifications  by  Mr.  Cross  in  1874.  It  made  some 
important  educational  changes,  but  its  operation  is  limited  to  tlie 
textile  factories  as  defined  in  the  Act  of  1844,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  lace  works,  does  not  affect  any  of  the  industries  subsequently 
brought  under  that  Act.  The  provisions  of  1874,  so  far  as  they 
concern  education,  are  as  follows : — They  forbid  the  employment  of 
children  under  ten,  and  declare  childhood  to  last  till  fourteen,  thu» 
altering  the  factory  school-age  from  the  period  between  eight  and 
thirteen  to  the  period  between  ten  and  fourteen,  and  thereby,  it  will 
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be  obaervod,  makiiig  it  shorter  by  a  year.  Farther,  a  "  child"  may 
still  become  a  "  young  person  "  under  these  provi^ons  at  thirteoi, 
and  thenceforth  be  firee  of  school,  if  certified  by  the  EducatioD 
Department  to  have  attained  a  oertun  educational  standard :  ao  the 
school-age  under  this  Act  need  not  necessarily  be  longer  than  frcm 
ten  to  thirteen.  Gbildjen  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  must 
attend  school  in  either  of  the  two  ways  specified  in  the  Act  of  1844 ; 
but  with  this  difierence,  that  the  school  most  be  <»ie  recognised  by 
the  Education  Department  as  ^cient.  A  child  may,  howerer, 
attend  a  school  not  so  recognised,  provided  that  either  (I)  the 
school-district  (under  the  Education  Acts),  in  which  such  school  » 
situated,  has  not  been  declared  by  the  Education  Department  to  be 
sufficiently  provided  with  school-accommodation,  or  (2)  there  is  no 
school  recognised  by  the  Department  within  two  miles  of  the  factory. 

The  former  of  these  two  provisoes  is  strangely  drawn.  As  it 
stands,  a  &ctory  child,  although  the  &ctory  is  in  a  district  amply 
supplied  with  recognised  schools,  may  pass  by  Ihese  efficient  sdiook 
and  go  to  an  unrecognised  school  in  an  adjoining  school-district  (and 
the  lax  conduct  of  the  inefficient  schools  is  often  no  small  induce- 
ment),  provided  that  such  adjoining  district  be  insufficiently  stq>plied 
with  school-accommodation.  One  would  have  thought  the  material 
point  to  be,  not  whether  the  school  was,  but  whether  the  j^ictoy  a»d 
the  child's  home  were,  in  a  district  sufficiently  provided  with 
recognised  schools.  The  two  provisoes  might  thus  have  exhausted 
between  them  the  reasonable  grounds  for  attendance  at  an  unre- 
cognised school.  The  first  proviso  would  have  said,  "  A  child  need 
not  go  to  a  recognised  school,  if  he  works  in  a  district  which  has  not 
got  room  enough  in  its  recognised  sobools  for  all  its  children :  "  the 
second  would  have  added,  "  he  need  not  attend  a  recognised  schocd, 
«ven  though  he  works  in  a  district  with  room  enough  for  all  its 
children  in  its  recognised  schools,  unless  one  of  those  schools  is  within 
two  miles  of  him." 

Again,  a  question  arises,  whether  this  proviso  does  not  nullify  the 
enactment.  Our  factories  are  mostly  ^tuated  in  the  big,  growing 
boroughs,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  many  of  these  can  ever  be 
pronounced  by  the  Education  D^>artment  "sufficiently  provided 
with  public  school-accommodation."  Their  rapid  increase  makes 
such  a  declaration  difficult ;  and  if  in  the  case  of  any  borough  such  a 
declaration  were  made,  an  unfortunate  consequence  would  appear  to 
ensue.  The  school  board  of  such  borough  would  seem  to  be  thence- 
forward debarred  from  borrowing  money.  For  boards  can  mdy 
borrow  with  the  consent  of  the  Education  DqMirtment  and  for  Uie 
purpose  of  supplying  public  school-accommodation.  Now  the 
Department  can  only  consent  when  they  are  satisfied  that  the  school- 
accommodation  which  the  board  proposes  to  supply  "is  req^nired  is 
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order  to  provide  for  tlie  edaoational  wants  of  the  district "  (Edocation 
Act  1873,  §10).  Sut  if  the  Department  acting  under  this  Factory 
Act  declared  a  district  "Bufficiently  provided  with  puhlic  school- 
accommodation,"  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  afterwards  be 
satisfied  that  any  additional  school-accommodation,  which  the  board 
proposed  to  supply,  was  "required  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
educational  wants  of  the  district,"  or  how,  if  not  so  satisfied,  they 
could  consent  to  a  loan.  Thus  we  seem  to  be  ia  a  dilemma  with 
regard  to  this  enactment  requiring  attendance  at  a  recognised  school. 
The  requirement  cannot  be  enforced  without  the  making  of  a  certain 
lieclaration  most  difficult  to  make  in  those  districts  in  which  it  is  of 
most  importance  that  the  requirement  should  be  enforced ;  and  if  in 
any  of  those  districts  the  declaration  were  made,  the  consequence, 
certainly  untoward,  would  seem  to  ensue,  that  the  school  board  of  that 
district  could  not  borrow  any  more  money. 

This  Act  of  1874,  it  will  be  observed,  postpones  (1)  the  com- 
mencement of  labour  firom  eight  to  ten,  (2)  the  commencement 
of  full-time  labour  from  thirteen  to  fourteen,  unless  the  child  pass 
an  examination  at  thirteen.  Whether  the  former  alteration  is  to  be 
an  educational  gain  or  not,  depends  upon  what  is  done  for  enforcing 
school-attendance  up  to  ten.  If  nothing  were  done,  the  alteration 
would  be  an  educational  loss :  for,  generally,  the  future  half-timer 
puts  off  school  until  he  enters  the  mill,  [nie  second  alteration  is 
reported  by  the  Factory  Oommission  to  be  no  educational  gain.  At 
present,  this  is  the  only  Act  which  tries  to  stretch  the  school  age 
beyond  thirteen.  And  such  isolated  endeavour  must  fail :  all 
advance  must  be  along  the  whole  line.  Children  who  cannot  pass 
the  examination,  and  thereby  become  full-timers  at  thirteen,  will  not, 
eays  the  Eeport,  continue  as  half-timers.  They  will  simply  go  to 
some  occupation  not  subject  to  this  Act,  or,  possibly,  remain 
unemployed.  Having  reached  thirteen,  they  are  safe  from  school- 
boards— We,  indeed,  when  th^  get  from  under  this  Act,  from 
every  existing  form  of  compulsion. 

Having  now  shortly  reviewed  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts, 
we  may  oonmder  how  far  they  exhibit  that  complexity  and  confusion 
which  we  stated  to  be  characteristic  of  our  law  of  compulsory 
education.  Viewed  in  regard  to  the  whole  body  of  their  provisions, 
these  Acts  have  been  universally  denounced — by  Mr.  Cross  no  less 
than  by  Mr.  Mundella — as  complicated  to  the  very  verge  of  unin- 
telligibility.  "  A  more  confiiaed  jumble  of  legislative  enactments 
does  not  exist  in  the  Statute  Book,"  says  Mr.  Redgrave,  Inspector 
of  Factories,  quoting  firom  a  high  legal  authority.  Here,  however, 
where  we  need  only  view  the  Acts  in  regard  to  their  educational 
provisions,  we  need  only  ask,  whether  any  of  the  complexity  thus 
attributed  to  the  Acts  is  observable  in  this  particular  part  of  them. 
3o  3 
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Let  OS  take  a  few  instances  and  see.  A  is  a  boy  of  nine,  employed 
in  a  print-works  factory :  wtiat  are  the  edncational  provisions 
applicable  to  him  P  First,  we  look  at  the  latest  and  lastly-described 
Factory  Act,  and  we  find  that  print-works  are  not  subject  to  it ; 
for  it  only  affects  industries  regulated  by  the  "  Factory  Acts  1833  to 
1856"  and  the  "Lace  Factory  Act  1861,"  and,  on  reference  to 
those  Acts,  we  discover  that  print-works  are  not  among  such 
industries.  Thus  driven  from  the  latest  of  the  series,  we  look  back 
through  the  Factory  Acts  in  search  of  something  applicable  to  oar 
boy ;  and  we  find  that  in  1870  print-works  were  specially  provided 
for  by  the  "  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  1870,"  to  which  allusion  has 
above  been  made.  This  Act,  however,  contained  no  educational 
provisions.  It  merely  repealed  certain  Acts  relating  to  print-works, 
which  would,  if  unrepealed,  have  answered  our  question;  and,  in 
lieu  of  those  Acts  so  repealed,  it  placed  print-works  under  the 
"Factory  Acts  Extension  Act,  1867."  But  our  search  does  not  end 
with  this  Act  of  1867 ;  for  it  also,  as  we  have  seen,  contains  no 
educational  provisions.  It  only  brings  the  industries  to  which  it 
apfdies  under  several  earlier  Acts,  and,  on  looking  back  through 
these,  we  at  length  make  out  that  A's  education  is  regulated  by  the 
Factory  Act  1844,  and  that  he  must  therefore  attend  school  in  either 
of  the  two  ways  there  prescribed.  B  is  another  boy  of  nine,  residait 
in  a  town  where  the  only  mills  are  textile  factories  subject  to  the  Act 
of  1874,  As  children  under  ten  cannot  be  employed  in  such 
factories,  he  escapes  compulsory  education  under  the  Labour  Acts, 
though  he  is  not  less  fit  to  work  and  not  less  in  want  of  education  than 
A.  C  Kves  in  the  same  town  as  B,  but,  being  eleven,  con  work  in  the 
mills.  So  be  must  attend  school  as  much  as  A ;  but  since  C'a  mill  is 
under  the  Act  of  1874  and  A's  imder  the  Act  of  1844,  they  get  different 
kindsof  schooling.  C  must  go  toa  school  recognised  by  theEducation 
Department ;  but  a  school,  of  which  the  teacher  has  not  been  pro- 
nounced grossly  incompetent  by  the  Inspector  of  Factories,  is  good 
enough  for  A,  although  it  may  have  been  declared  inefficient  by 
the  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  although  the  Inspector  of  Factories, 
who  lets  it  pass  uncondenmed,  may  have  been  appointed  (if  for  any 
special  qualification)  for  his  surgical  or  mechanical  knowledge,  and 
without  any  regard  to  his  capability  of  determining  the  worth  of  a 
school.  Again,  C  must  attend  school  imtil  he  is  fourteen  ;  while  A 
can  cease  from  attending  at  thirteen.  B,  a  fourth  boy,  works  at  an 
industry  not  specially  referred  to  by  the  Factory  Acts,  and  in  an 
establishment  employing  only  forty-nine  hands.  He  falls  under  the 
Workshop  Act.  Two  days  a  week  is  all  the  schooling  the  law  requirea 
for  him.  B's  brother,  E,  works  next  door,  at  the  same  trade,  but  in 
a  bigger  establishment,  employing  fifty-one  hands.  Such  on  estab- 
lishment is,  OS  we  have  seen,  brought  by  the  Extension  Act,  1867, 
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under  the  Factory  Acts ;  and  so  E  gets  half-time  schooling  daily. 
The  legislature  has  decreed  that  the  two  more  hands  employed  in 
E's  establishment  shall  give  him  considerable  educational  advantages 
over  D  ;  and  we  can  only  hope  that  D's  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
oi  Parliament  remains  unabated.  F  and  G  are  another  pair  of 
brothers,  both  working  at  a  biscuit  factory.  F  works  in  the  part 
of  the  Factory  where  they  babe  the  biscuits.  This  part  is  clearly 
a  "  Bakehouse  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  "  Bakehouses  Act,  1863," 
and,  as  such,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  excepted  from  the  "  Workshop 
Act,  1867."  Now  the  Bakehouses  Act  has  no  educational  provisions 
at  all.  Hence,  F  has  no  schooling  at  all  guaranteed  to  him.  Ot 
works  in  another  room  of  the  establishment  which  contains  no  ovens, 
and  over  which  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  have  therefore  been  able 
to  push  their  authority  under  the  Workshop  Act.  So  he  gets  his 
two  days  a  week  in  school.  But  the  ovens  in  the  room  with  F 
debar  him  from  all  educational  privileges;  and,  indeed,  by  putting 
bim  under  an  Act  which  is  lax  in  its  provisions  and  loosely  worked 
— being  still  confided  to  "local  authorities" — these  ovens  expose 
him  to  various  other  inconveniences.  Delicate  children,,  whose 
employment  for  ten  hours  a  day  in  the  lighter  processes  of  biscuit 
making  has  been  disallowed,  are  occasionally,  says  a  Sub-inspector 
of  Factories,  (see  Factory  Commission  Report,  vol.  i.,  p.  xviii.) 
"  sent  down  into  the  bakehouse  where  they  can  be  employed  appar- 
ently for  sixteen  hours  at  a  stretch.  This  arrangement,  I  am 
informed,  is  facetiously  described  as  '  putting  them  into  the  hot- 
house to  mature.'  "  Such  genial  and  kindly  banter  must  do  mucl- 
to  console  the  poor  victims. 

Again,  the  limits,  by  which  school-age  is  bounded  under  thi 
Factory  Acts,  are  more  various  than  the  above  sketch  could  point 
out.  We  have  seen  that  the  "  child  "  of  the  Act  of  1844  is  between 
eight  and  thirteen ;  of  the  Act  of  1874,  is  between  ten  and  fourteen, 
unless,  by  attaining  a  certain  educational  standard,  he  can  constitute 
himself  a  "  young  person  "  at  thirteen.  We  may  add  that,  by 
special  provisions  aflecting  certain  trades,  employmeut  is  made  to 
commence  even  later  than  ten.  Thus,  in  fustian -cutting,  the 
"  child  "  is  from  eleven  to  thirteen ;  and  in  metal-grinding  child- 
hood is  similarly  bounded ;  while  in  glass-melting  (from  which  girls 
are  excluded)  the  "child"  is  a  boy  between  twelve  and  thirteen. 
In  brick -making,  from  which  also  girls  are  excluded,  the  "  child"  is 
a  boy  between  ten  and  thirteen.  Similarly,  the  other  Labour  Acts, 
which  we  are  about  to  consider,  define  childhood  in  their  own  various 
fashions.  They  say  "it  is  a  wise  child  that  knows  its  own  father:  " 
but  what  shall  be  said  of  the  wisdom  of  a  father  who,  in  spite  of  this 
variety  of  definition,  knows  whether  his  own  ofispring  ia  a  "  child," 
or  uotP 
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These  are  a  few  of  the  complezitiee  of  these  Acts.  With  regsid 
to  their  educational  efficiency,  much  evideoce  has  lately  been  taken 
by  a  Commission,  whose  report,  admirably  drawn  np  by  tbeir  Secre- 
tary (Sir  <Jeorge  Young),  has  already  been  often  referred  to.  The 
results  of  tbe  evidence  may  be  thus  summed  up.  The  half-time 
school-attendoDce  under  the  Factory  Acts  bas  done  good  service, 
especially  the  half-day  attendance,  which  is  much  more  uBeful  (and, 
luckily,  much  more  common)  than  the  alternate-day  attendance. 
The  Workshop  Act  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  educationally 
valueless.  The  school-attendance  of  ten  hours  a  week  prescribed 
by  it  would,  if  enforced,  be  insufficient  for  the  children,  and  mo«t 
detrimental  to  any  well- organised  school  which  consented  to  admit 
them.  This,  of  course,  assumes  that  the  attendance  is  made 
cumulatively  as  the  Act  permits — is  crowded  into  two  days,  in  fact 
— and  is  not  spread  out  over  the  week.  Such  cumulative  attend- 
ance is  bad  for  the  progress  both  of  the  children  and  of  the  school 
which  admits  them.  Nor  is  even  this  attendance  enforced.  The 
inspection  of  the  factories  is  effective ;  but  the  workshops  arc,  bott  in 
the  serious  and  slang  sense,  far  too  many  for  the  Inspectors.  Beudes, 
the  Workshop  Act  is  full  of  flaws.  It  requires  no  proof  of  age, 
either  from  registrar  or  surgeon.  In  the  factories  there  is  cheating 
enough  about  age ;  but  in  the  workshops  there  is  not  even  the 
surgeon  to  look  into  the  child's  mouth,  in  the  veterinary-like  factoiy 
fashion,  and  guess  what  the  age  is  from  the  teeth.  Again,  the  toi- 
hours  attendance  is  only  required  in  a  week  during  the  whole  of 
which  the  child  has  been  employed  in  the  workshop,  so  that  any  break  in 
the  emplojrment,  however  small,  altogether  releases  from  the  reqnin- 
ment.  Fortunately,  in  some  places — ^in  Sheffield  for  instance- 
where  there  is  a  general  desire  for  education,  employers  make  the 
workshop  children  attend  half-time,  as  if  they  were  factory  childrai; 
but  no  thanks  to  the  Workshop  Act  for  that.  In  such  places,  the 
two  classes  of  children  are  taught  together,  and  are  not  distinguish- 
able  from  each  other,  in  the  Public  Elementary  Schools.  In  fact, 
the  Inspectors  of  Schools  know  nothing  of  ten-hours  children ;  for 
the  workshop  children  who  avail  themselves  of  their  Act  to  attend 
merely  during  this  minimvm  time  do  not  go  to  inspected  schools  bat 
to  Adventure  Schools,  or,  as  Hr.  Mundella  prefers  to  call  than, 
"  Evasion  Schools." 

2.  Second  to  the  "Factory  and  Workshop  Acts"  upon  our  lirt 
comes  the  "  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  1872,"  The  legislation  which 
led  up  to  this  Act  resembles  the  Factory  legislation  in  that  it  b^^ 
by  being  generally  humanitarian,  and  has  recently  become  more  and 
more  specially  cducotional.  The  first  Act  we  have  to  mention  »b3 
passed  in  1842,  and,  Hke  the  Factory  Act  of  1833,  was  one  of  I/nd 
Shaftesbury's  services  to  the  cause  of  humanity.     Armed  with  the 
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report  of  a  CommissioD,  which  had  been  inqairing  about  miniog, 
and  which,  amo^g  other  horrors  justifying  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
designation  of  their  report  as  "  that  terrible  document,"  stated,  that 
infants  of  four  years  old  were  to  be  found  working  in  the  depths  of 
our  coUioriee,  Lord  Shaftesbury  passed  an  Act  prohibiting  all  females, 
and  all  boys  under  t«n  years  of  age,  from  being  employed  under- 
ground. In  1860  and  1855  further  Acts  were  passed,  attempting  to 
establish  an  efficient  system  of  mine  inspection.  In  1860  Sir  George 
Oomewall  Lewis  passed  the  first  Act  containing  educational  provisions 
applicable  to  mines.  The  existing  law,  that  no  boy  under  ten  was  to 
be  emfdoyed  imderground,  was  re-^iacted,  and  a  further  enactment 
was  added,  that  no  boy  under  twelve  was  to  be  employed  underground 
unless  the  employer  bad  obtained  a  certificate  "  ander  the  band  of  a 
competent  schoolmaster"  to  the  effect  either  that  the  hoy  could  read 
and  write,  or  that  be  had  attended  school  for  three  hours  a  day,  on 
two  days  a  week,  during  the  preceding  month.  These  provisions 
naturally  proved  to  be  of  no  educational  use  whatsoever.  Lord  Morl^ 
described  them  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  "  merest  farce  "  in  the 
course  of  introducing  the  Act  of  1872  with  an  interesting  review  of 
the  Acts  that  had  preceded  it.  Li  1873  two  Mine  Acts  were  passed 
by  Mr.  Bruce  (Lord  Aberdare) :  one  for  Coal  Mines,  the  other  for 
Metalliferous  Mines.  The  latter,  which  prohibited  all  females,  and  all 
boys  under  twelve,  from  working  underground,  contained  no  educa- 
tional provisions.  The  idea  of  the  Legislature  appears  to  have  been, 
that  the  boys  between  twelve  and  thirteen  employed  underground, 
and  all  children  employed  "on  the  bank,"  would  be  educationally 
provided  for  by  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  or  by  the  direct 
compulsion  of  school  boards.  The  Coal  Mines  Act,  on  the  other  band, 
permitted  the  employment  undei^ronnd  of  boys  between  ten  and 
twelve  whero  the  coal-seams  were  thin,  and  for  such-  boys  made  some 
educational  provision.  They  must  attend  school,  if  there  is  one 
within  two  miles,  during  twenty  hours  every  fortnight,  and  of  these 
twenty  hours  not  more  than  three  may  be  continuous,  not  miore  than 
five  may  be  in  one  day,  not  more  than  twelve  in  one  week.  The 
employer  must,  if  required  to  do  so,  pay  the  boy's  ecbool-foes  up  to  two- 
pence a  week,  and  may  deduct  from  the  boy's  wages  any  sum  so  paid 
up  to  one-twelfth  of  those  wages.  The  Inspector  of  Mines  may  refuse 
to  accept  attendance  at  a  school  pronounced  inefficient  by  him,  but 
such  refusal  is  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Education  Department 
(under  the  Factory  Act  1844  and  the  Workshop  Act,  appeals  in 
similar  cases  lie  to  the  Home  Office),  and  can  only  take  effect  when 
there  is  another  school  for  the  children  to  attend  within  two  miles. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  these  educational  provisions  are  in  the 
main  modelled  upon  the  Workshop  Act.  That  Act  requires  an 
attendance  of  ten  hours  a  week ;  this  Act  requires  an  attendance  of 
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twenty  hoars  a  fortnight.  The  reason  wliy  the  cumulative  ayBtem 
of  attendance  was,  with  some  limitations,  adopted  in  this  Act,  is 
said  to  have  been,  that  the  danger  arising  from  very  frequent 
ascents  and  descents  of  the  mine-shafts  might  be  avoided.  What- 
ever the  reason  for  its  adoption,  the  system  has  unquesticaiably 
failed.  So  far  as  education  is  concerned,  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation 
Act  may  be  asserted  to  have  all  the  faults  of  the  Workshop  Act, 
besides  some  of  its  own.  It  only  professes  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  children  up  to  twelve  years  of  age,  while  the  Workshop 
Act  provides  for  them  up  to  thirteen.  "  The  Mines  Act,"  says  an 
Inspector  of  Factories,  "allowing  a  child  to  work  full  time  at 
twelve,  makes  a  coal-mine  a  refuge  for  any  child  who  gets  punished 
for  failing  to  attend  regularly  at  school,  i.e.,  a  refage  for  those 
children  who  stand  most  in  need  of  education.  This  privilege 
undoes  much  of  the  good  wrought  by  the  Factory  Acts."  All  the 
other  Inspectors  of  Factories  bear  similar  testimony.  Again,  with 
regard  to  children  employed  "on  the  bank"  at  mines,  there  is 
a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  the  Inspectors  of  Mines  and  of 
Factories,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  children  are  not 
looked  after  by  either.  Mr.  Oakeley,  Inspector  of  Schools  in 
Durham,  who  alike  from  the  position  of  his  district  and  from  his 
own  ability  is  probably  the  best  qualified  person  in  the  country  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  declared  the  Act  a  failure, 
educationally,  in  1873,  and  has  only  been  confirmed  in  this  view  by 
his  two  years  of  subsequent  experience.  The  Inspectors  of  Mines 
have  too  many  other  duties  to  be  able  to  attend  to  education,  ev^i 
if  they  knew  how ;  and  the  Colliery  Bchoolmaaters  naturally  like  to 
work  amicably  with  the  Colliery  "viewers,"  by  whom  they  are 
appointed.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  Act,  which  at  best  could 
do  little  for  edncation,  is  systematically  violated. 

3.  Third  upon  our  list  comes  the  "Agricultural  Childrrai  Act 
1873."  Its  provisions,  shortly  stated,  are  aa  follows  : — Children  under 
eight  may  not  be  employed  in  agriculture,  except  by  the  parent,  on  his 
own  land.  Children  between  eight  and  twelve  may  not  be  employed, 
unless  the  parent  has  obtained,  and  the  employer  baa  seen,  a  certi- 
ficate, dated  not  more  than  a  year  previous  to  the  employment, 
certifying  the  age  of  the  child  and  that  the  child,  if  the  age  is 
under  ten,  has  attended  school  two  hundred  and  fifty  times,  if  the 
age  is  over  ton,  one  hundred  and  fifty  times,  during  the  year 
preceding  the  dato  of  the  certificate.  The  school  attended  most  be 
a  school  recognised  by  the  Education  Department  or  the  Local 
Government  Board,  unless  there  is  no  such  school  within  two  miles 
of  the  child's  home.  Children  are  exempt  from  the  above  require- 
ment if  certified  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools  to  have  "reached" 
(which  the  Education  Department  interprets  to  mean  "passed  in 
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all  the  three  elementary  snbjecta"  under)  Standard  IV.  In  "agri- 
cultural gangs,"  no  child  ie  to  be  employed  under  ten.  There 
are  certain  proviaoes  (not  greatly  needed)  to  prevent  the  Act  from 
working  too  stringently ;  the  penalties  are  not  to  exceed,  for 
employers  £5,  for  other  persons  (presumably  parents)  £1,  but  may  be 
as  low  as  the  magistrates  please ;  and  there  is  nobody  appointed  to 
work  the  Act. 

It  may  be  observed  that  this  Act  was  introduced  by  a  leading 
Conservative,  the  representative  farmer,  Mr.  C,  S.  Kead,  and  that, 
in  introducing  it,  he  hardly  claimed  that  it  was  likely  to  effect 
much.  He  called  it  "  an  extension  of  the  principles  of  the  Fac- 
tory Acts,  in  a  mitigated  form,  to  agriculture;"  and,  in  defence  of 
the  very  mitigated  form  indeed  in  which  his  Bill  embodied  those 
principles,  he  urged  that  "  employment  in  farming  operations,  being 
essentially  healthy,"  did  not  need  much  limitation.  Indeed,  the 
way  he  played  faat-and-loose  with  "  the  principles  of  the  Factory 
Acts  "  is  worthy  of  observation.  When  excusing  his  Bill  for  permit- 
ting employment  at  so  early  an  age  as  eight,  he  thought  "  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  alter  the  Factory  Acts  and  the  other  statutes  which 
start  at  the  age  of  eight ; "  but,  when  excusing  it  for  not  having 
made  its  educational  provisions  extend,  like  the  Factory  Acts,  up  to 
the  age  of  thirteen,  he  frankly  affirmed:  "  My  answer  is,  that  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  reason  why  a  child  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  twelve  should  not  have  received  ample  education  ....  In  illus- 
tration of  what  I  am  advancing,  I  may  state  that  there  is  a  boy  upon 
my  farm  who  is  assisting  his  father  in  attending  to  my  bullocks. 
This  boy  can  do  sums  in  vulgar  fractions,  and  I  am  sure  that  he 
could  pass  a  school-examination  better  than  I  could,  although  that, 
perhaps,  may  be  no  great  commendation  for  him,  and  he  is  just 
twelve  years  old." 

This  boy  who  is  "  attending  to  bullocks,"  and  certain  other 
children  working  in  "  market-gardens  and  orchards,"  whom  Mr. 
Bead  cited  as  instances  of  the  class  who  would  come  under  his 
Act,  lead  us  to  point  out,  that,  if  the  Act  worked,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  settle  what  "agricultural  work"  was.  Is  gardening 
agriculture,  or  is  horticulture  to  be  distinguished  from  agriculture, 
and,  if  so,  is  a  market-garden,  or  an  orchard,  to  be  regarded  as 
"ager"  or  as  "hortuaP"  Is  Mr.  Bead  certain  that  his  typical 
children  "gathering  apples  in  orchards"  are  doing  "agricultural 
work?"  And  as  to  that  boy  "attending  to  bullocks,"  surely  when 
so  engaged  he  is  pursuing  a  pastoral  vocation,  and  is  no  more 
doing  "agricultural  work"  than  when  he  is  engaged  upon  his 
vulgar  fractions.  "  Barking  "  and  "  acoming  " — occupations,  which, 
according  to  the  School  Inspectors,  employ  great  numbers  of  country 
children — are  they  to  be  held  "  agricultural "  ? 
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If  the  Act  worked,  on  qaestions  so  trivial  would  depend  tho 
momentous  issue  for  thousands  of  children,  whether  they  were  to 
get  some  education  or  none.  Tho  "Agricultural  Children  Act"  is 
the  only  law'  of  compulsory  education  applicable  to  nine-tenths  of 
the  country,  and  only  those  children  who  are  doing  "  agricultural 
work"  can  profit  by  its  provisions. 

We  say  advisedly  "  some  education  or  none ;"  for,  in  truth,  all 
they  would  get  under  this  Act,  if  it  worked,  would  be  little  worth. 
Take  an  instance: — A  certificate  issued  on  the  28th  of  February', 
1876,  stating  that  A.S.,  a  boy  certified  to  be  ten  years  of  age, 
had  attended  school  one  hundred  and  fifty  times  since  the  let  of 
February,  1875,  would  be  in  force  for  one  year  from  the  date  of 
its  issue — that  is  to  say,  until  the  28th  of  February,  1877,  and  would 
therefore  enable  a  farmer  to  employ  A.B.  up  to  that  date — say, 
for  instance,  during  the  first  two  months  of  1877.  Now,  since 
A.B.  could  have  made  his  one  hundred  and  fifty  attendances  in  fifteeen 
weeks,  he  might  have  got  them  over  by  the  middle  of  June,  1875. 
So  he  might  thus  be  working  for  two  months  of  1877  without  any 
contravention  of  the  Act^  although  he  had  not  been  inside  a  school 
during  the  whole  year  1876,  or  during  the  last  six  months  of  1875. 

But  the  Act  does  not  work.  If  it  was  only  a  failure,  no  harm,  at 
least,  might  have  been  done.  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  that,  just  at  first, 
the  people  in  many  districts  believed  in  it,  and  the  schodb  were 
suddenly  crowded  with  rough,  untaught  children,  come  to  qoalifv 
themselves  for  employment  under  the  new  law.  The  effect  was  bad 
on  the  schools,  and  was  worse  upon  the  people ;  for  soon  they  came 
to  discover  that  the  children  who  had  not  gone  to  school  were  in  no 
way  worse  off  in  respect  to  employment  than  those  who  had  gone, 
and  that  parents  and  employers  who  had  tried  to  keep  the  law  were 
simply  laughed  at  for  their  pains.  Of  course,  the  sudden  influx  to 
the  schools  quickly  abated,  and  then  ceased ;  and  a  general  feeling 
against  compulsory  education,  aa  a  poor  sort  of  sham,  was  very 
widely  created.  It  is  in  evidence,  that  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  people  now  do  not  beheve  there  was  any  such  Act.  They  think 
it  was  the  "Mrs.  Harris"  of  compulsory  legislation,  a  figment  of  the 
parson's  brain,  paraded  before  them  in  order  to  feed  the  Church 
school  and  thereby  (for  there  is  a  popular  impression  that  attend- 
ance at  the  Church  school  in  some  mysterious  way  benefits  the 
parson)  to  do  good  to  himself.  It  would  have  been  far  better  tat 
education  if  this  Act  had  never  passed.  The  Education  Bill  now 
proposes  to  repeal  it ;  and  no  Act  could  be  repealed  with  less  loss. 

4.  The  fourth  law  upon  our  list  is  the  enactment  relating  to  oot- 
door  relief.  By  the  Act  known  as  Denison's  Act,  Ouardians  were 
permitted  to  pay  echool-feea  for  the  children  of  persons  receiving 
out-door  relief,  but  were  not  permitted  to  make  the  attendance  at 
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school  of  such  ohildren  a  condition  of  the  relief.  The  third  section 
of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  1873,  repeals  Beniaon's  Act,  and 
makes  it  a  condition  of  continuous  out-door  relief  that  for  every  child 
between  five  and  thirteen  years  of  age  of  the  pereou  eo  relieved 
"education  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  shall  be  provided," 
unless  the  child  (1)  falls  within  certain  cases  excused  by  section  74 
of  the  Education  Act  1870  from  having  to  attend  school  under  a 
school  board  bye-law,  or  (2)  has  reached  a  certain  prescribed  educa- 
tional standard,  or  (3)  is  being  educated  under  the  Agricultural 
Children  Act. 

Of  all  the  enactments  of  compulsory  education  this  is  one  of  the 
most  curiously  fashioned.  The  main  direction  says  nothing  about 
any  particular  school,  or,  indeed,  about  any  school  at  all.  But 
attached  to  it  are  provisoes  and  exceptions  which  do  not  in  the 
least  fit  in  with  it,  and  which  seem  very  clearly  to  contemplate 
attendance  at  a  Public  Elementary  School ;  that  is  to  say,  a  school 
which  conforms  with  all  the  conditions  of  the  Gtovemment  annual 
grants.  Not  unnaturally  the  guardians  have  been  puzzled  as  to 
where,  and  how,  the  prescribed  "  education  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  "  should  "  be  provided."  The  Local  Government  Board 
cuts  the  knot  for  them,  instructing  them,  in  some  published  letters, 
that  it  must  be  provided  in  a  Public  Elementary  School.  The 
governing  words  of  the  section  seem  thus  to  have  a  good  deal  put 
into  them  which  is  taken  from  the  provisoes  and  exceptions ;  though 
the  virtue  of  these  latter  is  usually  held  to  be  merely  to  limit  and 
modify.  And  the  provisoes  are  strange  things  themselves.  The 
words  "or  refused,"  thrown  apparently  at  random  into  one  of  them, 
makes  it  not  English  and  hardly  intelligible.  The  Crovemment 
Education  Bill,  which  proposes  to  repeal  this  enactment,  substitutes 
for  it  one  more  clearly  expressed. 

Further,  the  law  has  not  worked  without  friction.  The  schools 
to  which  these  out-door  pauper  children  have  been  sent  by  the 
Guardians  have  very  frequently,  and  not  unnaturally,  objected  to 
receiving  them ;  and  cases  have  been  made  pubUc  in  which  the  law  is 
alleged  to  have  occasioned  much  hardship.  In  fact,  eo  doubtful  a 
gain  is  the  enactment,  that  some  Boards  of  Gimrdians  have  declared 
in  favour  of  its  repeal,  and  recently  we  find  the  Salford  School  Board 
passing  a  resolution  to  the  following  effect : — "  That  the  Board  desires 
to  express  its  concurrence  in  the  resolution  of  the  Guardians  of  the 
Chorlton  Union — namely,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act 
1873,  S  3,  making  the  education  of  every  child  between  five  and 
thirteen  years  of  age  a  condition  of  out-door  rehef,  is  one  that  in 
many  cases  inflicts  an  amount  of  hardship  altogether  diaproportionato 
to  any  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  thus  indirectly  enforcing  educa- 
tion." (See  Manchester  Examiner  of  March  10th.)     And  indeed  this 
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enactmeDt,  most  illogically  introduced  (as  we  have  seen]  into  the  Act 
in  whicli  it  finds  place,  ia  compulsion  in  a  revolting  form.  The  essence 
of  indirect  compulsion  is  the  attaching  of  an  educational  condition  to 
the  enjoyment  of  some  benefit.  In  the  case  of  all  other  enactment* 
of  indirect  compulsion,  the  benefit  ie  one  of  which  the  community 
may,  without  cruelty,  deprive  hira  who  shirks  the  condition.  It  is 
the  use  of  a  child's  labour,  or  earnings.  But,  in  this  case,  the 
benefit  is  bare  subsistence.  In  this  enactment,  the  community  says 
to  the  parent  who  cannot  support  himself  and  his  family,  "I  am 
still  afraid  to  make  compulsion  general ;  but  of  you,  at  least,  I  am 
not  afVaid.  Tou  are  down.  I  can  compel  you,  and  I  will.  Educate 
your  child,  then,  or  I  will  let  you  starve."  This  indeed  Is  com- 
pulsion— compulsion  with  a  touch  of  class-legialation.  In  practice, 
of  course,  the  relieving  officers  do  not  let  the  recalcitrant  parent 
starve ;  but,  in  strict  pursuance  of  this  enactment,  they  should  offer 
him  either  starvation  or  the  workhouse. 

5.  Last  upon  our  list  come  the  Education  Acta  and  the  bye-laws 
made  under  them  by  school  boards.  By  the  l^st  printed  retom 
(April,  1876)  it  appears  that,  of  14,307  school-districts  in  England 
and  Wales,  2,264  are  now  under  school  boards.  As  in  many  cases 
two  or  more  districts  are  under  one  board,  the  number  of  boards  is 
less  than  2,264 — is,  in  fact,  only  1,653.  Of  these  1,653  only  527 
have  passed  bye-laws  enabling  them  to  compel  children  to  go  to 
school ;  but  inasmuch  aa  the  boards  of  nearly  all  the  large  boroughs 
have  passed  such  bye-laws,  the  total  population  under  bye-laws  is  not 
very  much  smaller  than  the  total  population  under  boards.  The 
figures  stand  thus : — Total  population  of  England  and  Wales  in 
1871,  22,712,  266 ;  total  population  now  under  boards,  12,522.537 ; 
total  population  under  bye-laws,  10,467,615.  Nearly  all  the  earliest- 
formed  boards  have  passed  bye-laws.  Thus  of  twenty^six  boards 
formed  in  1870  only  one  (the  borough  of  Cardigan)  would  appear  not 
to  have  passed  bye-laws.  Of  312  boards  formed  in  1871  eighty-four 
have  not  passed  bye-laws  ;  and  of  these  eighty-four,  curiously 
enough,  fifty-two  are  in  Wales ;  while  a  large  proportion 
of  the  rest  are  in  Cornwall  and  other  parts  of  the  country 
where  Nonconformists  abound.  In  such  parts,  it  may  be  inferred, 
a  board  was  rather  for  attack  upon  the  Church  than  for  forcing 
children  to  school.  Of  the  more  recently-formed  boards,  a  steadily- 
increasing  number  in  proportion  to  the  lateness  of  their  for- 
mation have  not  yet  passed  bye-laws.  Of  course,  many  of  these 
may  be  preparing  bye-laws  and  may  be  expected  soon  to  pass  them ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  boards  formed  recently  and 
now  being  formed  are  for  the  moat  part  formed  compulsorily — 
forced  upon  the  districts  in  order  to  supply  deficiencies  of  school- 
accommodation — and  that,  among  sach  boards,  we  can  hardly  look 
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for  the  educational  zeal  evinced  by  tte  earliest-formed  boards,  -which 
were  formed  in  obedience  to  the  request  of  the  districts.  We  there- 
fore need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  less  than  one-third  of  the 
boards  existing  in  April  last  had  passed  bye-laws. 

A  further  diyersity  is  introduced  by  the  difEereuoes  between  the 
bye-laws  of  different  boards.  On  this  point,  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  attempt  an  analysis  of  527  sets  of  bye-laws,  I  will  merely 
quote  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Owen's  excellent  "  Education  Acts 
Manual :" — 

"  In  one  cose  at  least  the  bye-laws  provide  for  total  exemption  from  compul- 
sory attendance  in  the  cases  of  children  above  ton  yoare  of  age,  who  have 
passed  the  examination  in  the  Third  Standard ;  in  others,  the  Fourth  Standard 
is  adopted ;  in  others,  the  Fifth ,-  and  in  some  the  Sixth.  The  practice  as  to 
partial  exemption  varies  very  considerably  in  the  diffatent  districts.  Some 
bye-lawB  contain  a  clause  to  the  eSect  that  any  child  of  not  less  than  ten  years 
of  age,  upon  his  showing  to  the  satis&otion  of  the  board  tiiat  he  is  benefioially 

and  necessarily  at  work,  shall  be  exempt  from  fnll  attendance In  some 

rural  districts  the  bye-laws  contain  special  clauses  as  to  attendance  in  haryeat- 
timo  and  other  exceptional  periods  of  field-work." 

These  remarks  seem  sufficiently  to  show  what  widely-different 
kinds  of  compulsion  the  bye-lawa  of  different  school  boards  may 
prescribe. 

Again,  of  the  boards  which  hare  passed  bye-laws  it  is  notorious 
that  some  make  no  effort  to  work  them.  Thus  we  have  variety  to 
the  following  ext^it  throughout  the  country  : — Some  districts  with 
boards,  some  without  boards ;  some  boards  with  bye-laws,  some 
boards  without  bye-laws ;  some  boards  with  one  kind  of  bye-lawa, 
some  boards  with  another  kind ;  some  boards  vigorously  working 
their  bye-laws,  some  working  them  languidly,  some  not  working 
them  at  all — a  very  pretty  diversity.  And  yet  it  may  be  presumed 
that  children  throughout  the  country  need  education  with  consider- 
able uniformity. 

To  the  above  inequahties  of  the  school  board  system  of  com- 
pidsion,  several  might  be  added ;  but  there  is  not  space  for  more 
than  the  most  cursory  mention  of  a  very  few  of  them.  The  school 
board  districts,  as  constituted  under  the  Education  Acts,  are  iu 
many  cases  most  inconvenient  areas  over  which  to  apply  compulsion. 
Numerous  instances  might  be  found  of  towns,  compactly  inhabited, 
and  each  organised  under  its  own  Local  Board  or  Improvement  Com- 
missioners, which,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Education  Act,  are  split 
up  between  several  school-districts.  Thus,  Heywood  in  Lancashire, 
a  Local  Board  district  with  a  population  of  about  23,000,  living  in  a 
compact  town,  is  split  up  into  fire  separate  school-districts ;  and 
Mossley,  a  Local  Board  district  with  about  11,000  inhabitants,  into 
four  different  school-districts,  of  which  one  is  in  Lancaabtre,  one  in 
Yorkshire,  and  two  are  in  Cheshire.      Utter  ccnfiuion  might  be 
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produced  in  theee  towns  by  tihe  existing  law  of  oompolHton.  At 
one  dde  of  tlie  street,  children  miglit  be  swept  off  to  school  by  a 
TigorouB  board,  while  the  other  side,  being  in  a  different  district 
and  having  no  bou^,  might  have  the  whole  of  its  youth  continuonsly 
playing  marbles.  And  oases  not  unlike  this  do  actually  arise.  Out- 
side nearly  all  the  large  boroughs  there  is  a  fringe  of  districts  with- 
out school  boards,  whither  the  careless  parents  migrate  in  order  to 
ddy  the  school  board  officer.  Uany  of  theee  districts,  or  parts  of 
them,  are  divided  from  the  borough  by  a  mere  imaginary  line,  and 
form  one  continuous  town  with  it.  Indeed,  in  the  manufacturing 
parts,  the  population  has  a  distinct  tendency  to  gather  into  the 
thickest  masses  exactly  on  the  line  between  achool-diatricte ;  and  the 
reason  is  obvious.  The  school-districts,  or  civil  parishes,  in  a  hilly 
country  such  as  Lancashire  and  Torkshire,  are  usually  bounded  by 
the  rivers  and  streams,  and  upon  the  rivers  and  streams  arise  the 
manufacturing  towns.  If  compulsion  is  to  be  applied  in  such  towns, 
clearly  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  it  should  be  applied  by  some 
authority  which  is  recognised  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  and  over 
the  whole  mass  of  population. 

So  far  of  school  boards,  separately  consid^^.  Let  us  now  glance 
at  them  in  connection  with  those  other  agencies  of  compulsion  which 
we  have  previoosiy  reviewed. 

School  boards  may  certainly  supplement  the  educational  proTisions 
of  l^e  Labour  Acts.  Thus,  a  child  who  is  eventually  to  be  employed 
under  the  Factory  Act  1874,  not  being  eligible  for  such  employment 
until  he  is  ten  years  of  age,  may,  if  he  lives  in  a  school  board  district, 
be  compelled  by  the  board  to  go  to  school  from  the  time  he  is  five — 
when  ho  first  becomes  liable  to  a  bye-law — until  he  is  ten,  when  he 
goes  to  irork  and  comes  under  the  Factory  Act.  So  far  there  is  no 
doubt.  But  at  (his  point  a  question  arises,  "  Does  the  bye-law  lose 
all  power  over  him  directly  he  comes  under  the  Factory  Act  ? "  The 
question  arises  in  this  way.  Sy  the  Education  Act,  section  74,  bye- 
laws  may  determine  the  time  during  which  children  are  to  attend 
school, "  provided  that  no  such  bye-law  shall  be  contrary  to  an}rtlung 
contained  in  any  Act  for  regulating  the  education  of  children  em- 
ployed in  labour."  The  qaestion  is :  does  this  proviso  exonpt 
children,  who  are  attoiding  sohool  half-time  under  the  Factory  Acts, 
izam  the  operation  of  compulsory  bye-laws ;  or  may  such  children  be 
compelled  to  attend  school  ftill  time  by  a  bye-law  P  The  point  has 
been  much  argued,  and  by  high  authorities.  Some  say,  the  bye- law 
requirement  is  not  "contrary  to"  the  Factory  Act  requirement, 
but  is  merely  an  addition  to  it.  The  Factory  Act  does  not  declare 
"  if  you  attend  school  half-time,  you  need  not  attend  any  more;  " 
and  it  is  only  such  a  declaration  that  would  be  contravened  by  the 
bye-law  deckration  "you  shall  attend  full  time."      ISo  statutory 
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right  was  given  by  the  Factory  Act  to  parents  and  employers  to 
dispose  of  a  chihl's  time,  so  as  to  make  that  time  sacred  against 
invasiou  by  the  statutory  powers  given  to  school  boards.  The 
Factory  Acts  gave  no  rights.  They  only  limited  pre-existing  rights. 
The  other  side  say,  if  the  proviso  does  not  mean  that  factory  children 
are  exempt  &om  bye-lavs,  it  means  nothing.  It  was  certainly  the 
intention  of  Parliament  to  exempt  such  children.  The  Factory  Acts 
do  not  merely  impose  a  minimvm  of  school-attendance,  which  may  be 
increased  without  their  being  contravened.  They  contain  categorical 
declarations,  that  a  child  shall  attend  school  in  a  certain  manner ; 
and  it  is  absurd  to  say,  that  such  declarations  are  not  contradicted 
by  bye-laws,  declaring  that  he  shall  attend  school  in  a  totally 
different  manner. 

This  question  has  recently  come  before  the  courts  in  the  case  of 
"Bury  p.  Cherrybohn,"  an  appeal  by  the  Barusley  school  hoard 
against  the  magistrates,  \rpou  a  summons  issued  under  a  bye-law. 
The  judges  (Bramwell,  Mellor,  and  Denmon)  concurred  in  the 
decision,  that  a  child  was  not  the  less  amenable  to  a  bye-law  because 
he  attended  school  in  conformity  with  the  Workshop  Act.  The 
grounds  on  which  they  based  this  decision  were  similar  to  those 
above  stated  as  arguments  in  &vour  of  the  bye-laws.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  case  for  the  Workshop  Act  was  not  argued 
b^ore  the  judges.  The  only  counsel  who  appeared  was  for  the  bye- 
laws.  The  judges  expressed  their  regret  at  this,  stating  that  the 
question  wae  ^together  new  to  them ;  and  it  may,  indeed,  be 
doubted  whether  all  the  points  of  it  were  taken  into  account. 

We  have  now  seen,  that  the  Factory  Acts  differ  from  each  other 
in  their  educational  provisions ;  that  none  of  them  agree  with  the 
Workshops  Act,  or  the  Mines  Act,  or  the  Agricultural  Children 
Act,  or  the  enactment  relative  to  out-door  relief;  further,  that  no 
two  of  these  agree  with  each  other ;  further,  that  direct  compulsion 
JB  only  applied  here  and  there  through  the  country,  in  districts  so 
locally  situated  as  to  make  great  confusion,  and  in  such  a  variety  of 
different  manners  and  degrees  that  in  no  two  places  is  it  applied  quite 
similarly ;  further,  that  difficult  questions  have  arisen  between  the 
conflicting  claims  of  direct  and  indirect  compulsion.  These  facts 
seem  to  juatiiy  the  statement  with  which  we  started,  that  the  present 
law  of  compulsory  education  is  confused  and  complicated,  and 
embodied  in  a  variety  of  Acts  which  certainly  show  no  agreement, 
and  perhaps  show  some  actual  conflict. 

What  the  reform  should  be,  is  a  question  which  we  seem  likely  to 
have  amply  debated  during  this  Session,  and  which  there  are 
sufficient  reasons  (even  were  there  space  for  it)  for  not  attempting  to 
discuss  in  this  paper.  Some  few  principles,  however,  which  seem 
almost  of  the  nature  of  axioms  may  here,  in  conclusion,  be  set  down. 
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By  what  considerations  should  the  character  of  legialation  upon 
any  subject  be  determined  P  Surely  by  a  consideration  of  the 
character  of  the  persons  who  are  to  he  the  objects  of  it ;  of  the 
prejudices  which  are  to  be  encountered  by  it ;  of  the  good  which  may 
be  hoped  for  from  it — whether  it  would  be  a  good  univerBally,  or 
merely  a  partial  good,  a  good  only  to  certain  persona  and  in  certain 
places  and  subject  to  other  such  limitations.  Kow,  in  legislation 
upon  compulsory  education,  it  ia  clear  that  the  persons  for  whom  the 
law  is  intended  are  the  poorest,  most  ignorant,  and  stupidest  of  the 
population.  But  these  are  the  very  persons  who  can  least  understand 
complexities.  And  what  is  the  prejudice  to  be  encountered  f 
Clearly  the  idea,  that  a  man's  children  are  his  own,  and  that  nobody 
from  outside  has  a  right  to  interfere  between  him  and  them.  This  is 
assumed  to  be  a  law  of  nature ;  and  any  positive  law,  whidi  is  to 
encounter  it  successfully,  must  approach  as  near  as  may  be,  in 
universality  and  simplicityj  to  the  character  of  a  law  of  nature. 
Then,  as  to  the  good  to  be  looked  for,  aU  compulsion  assumes 
education  to  be  a  good  of  such  paramount  and  universal  importance 
that  the  parent  may  no  more  refuse  it,  than  he  may  refose  food,  to 
the  child.  Yet  we  have  legislated  as  if  it  was  a  thing  of  the  value  of 
which  different  views  might  be  taken  in  different  localities,  a  thing 
about  which  each  group  of  ratepayers  might  form  its  own  opinion, 
like  systems  of  lighting,  or  draining,  or  paving ;  and  though  our 
legislation  presupposed,  and  was  necessarily  based  upon,  the  theory 
that  education,  like  food,  could  not  be  refused  to  the  child  without 
criminality,  we  have  so  legislated  as,  in  practice,  to  allow  it  to  be  re- 
fused with  impunity  to  the  child  on  one  side  of  the  street,  and  only  to 
require  it  under  penalties  to  be  given  to  the  child  on  the  other  side. 

The  above  considerations  seem  to  point  to  a  uniform  system  of 
compulsion  by  one  simple  law.  But  this  again  is  imposdble.  Laws, 
so  full  of  inequalities  and  complexities  as  those  we  have  described, 
cannot  he  made  simple  and  equal  at  a  stroke.  No  country 
ever  did  so  much  for  education  in  tiie  time  as  we  have  dcme 
during  these  last  aix  years;  and  if  for  the  tentative  and 
piecemeal  legislation,  which  has  effected  so  much,  there  were 
suddenly  to  be  substituted  a  rigidly  uniform  measure,  the  daaget 
of  reaction  would  be  great.  For  some  time  yet,  we  must 
have  breaches  of  uniformity;  and  neither  of  the  two  systems  of 
direct  and  indirect  compulsion  can  wholly  give  place  to  the  other. 
The  reasons  are  too  strong  for  dealing  differently  with  the  two 
classes  of  children  to  which  these  systems  respectively  apply — the 
stray  sheep,  who  have  to  be  sought  out  individually,  and  the  flocks 
who  are  "pounded "in  places  of  labour,  under  an  employer  whom 
the  law  can  get  at. 

JoHK  WhITB. 
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The  important  disoassion  in  tJie  Gortez  ftt  Madrid  on  ths  subject  of  liberty 
of  conscience  is  a  very  fair  guide  to  what  the  trae  nltramontanes  would  do,  if 
they  ever  sfaonld  get  Uie  mastery  in  Catholic  countries.  Since  the  fall  of  Queen 
Isabella  Spain  had  tolerated  the  practice  of  dissenting  ftutb  and  worship. 
Profiting  by  this  toleration  some  English  missionarieB  and  a  few  Spaniards 
had  set  on  foot  a  propagandist  moTement  iu  &vonr  of  Protestantism.  No 
religions  ablation  resulted  from  this,  so  far  as  the  masses  were  concerned ; 
the  well-to-do  classes  were  indifferent  and  the  people  ignorant.  But  in  the 
great  towns,  at  Madrid,  at  Seville,  at  Cordova,  small  Protestant  societies 
were  founded,  comprising  at  the  outside  7,000  or  6,000  tme  believers,  if  we 
may  trust  the  common  report,  and  possessing  a  certain  number  of  places  of 
worship,  of  very  modest  pretensions,  and  not  at  all  of  a  kind  to  disturb  the 
Bosceptibilities  of  the  Roman  clergy.  There  was  no  ground,  therefore,  for 
apprehending  any  abjnration  of  her  ancient  faith  by  Spain.  But  Rome 
could  not  bear  that  the  Holy  Land  of  Catholicism,  which  had  in  old  days 
been  preserved  from  heresy  by  the  purifying  fires  of  the  stake,  should  now 
lose  the  glorious  privilege  of  absolute  religious  unity.  Bo  the  Pope 
addressed  himself  directly  to  the  King,  to  remind  him  that  the  Churcfa 
cannot  admit  freedom  of  worship,  and  that  every  sovereign  who  is  a  good 
Catholic  is  bound  to  punish  without  pity  all  those  of  his  subjects  who 
should  be  audacious  enough  to  question  the  InunaeiUate  Conception  and 
Papal  Infallibility. 

Although  he  was  brought  up  by  his  mother  and  by  the  Jesuits,  the 
young  king  Alphonso  is  not,  according  to  all  appearances  either  a  bigot  or 
fanatic,  and  the  first  minister,  Signer  Canovas,  hardly  dreamed  of  playing 
the  part  of  Torquemada,  merely  to  please  the  Vatican.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  restored  monarchy  which  has  in  face  of  it  a  repnbUcan  party, 
that  is  for  the  moment  silenced  but  is  still  very  powerful,  ought  to  lean  on 
the  conservative  elements,  and  at  the  very  head  of  these  are  evidently  to  be 
placed  the  Catholic  clergy.  This  was  the  situation  of  Napoleon  III.  in 
France  all  through  his  reign,  and  it  would  be  the  same  with  any  other 
restored  dynasty  in  that  country.  It  would  be  indispensable  to  lean  upos 
the  clerical  pariiy.  Bat  the  principles  and  the  demands  of  the  clerical  party 
are  incompatible  with  the  ideas  and  the  necessities  of  modem  civilisation. 
To  obey  that  party  is  to  be  undone.  To  resist  it  is  to  be  left  helpless  in 
presence  of  the  revolutionary  parties.  To  attempt  to  go  half  way  towards 
satisfying  it,  is  to  embrace  a  false  posiUon,  engendering  weakness,  contra- 
diction, and  incoherency.  Thus  the  moment  a  crisis  breaks  out,  the 
government  falls,  because  its  only  partisans  are  lukewarm  and  without 
devotion.  Signer  Canovas  has  laid  before  the  Cortez  a  draft  of  a  constitu- 
tion, the  second  extiele  of  which  gives  to  the  Church  all  that  it  can  ask, 
short  of  the  violent  proscription  of  all  Protestants.  And  the  terms  of  the 
law  are  so  vague  that  it  is  easy  to  draw  from  it  whatever  one  wishes,  even 
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the  interdiction  of  all  dissenting  worahip.  This  is  the  text : — "  The 
CathoUc  Apostolic  Boman  religion  is  the  leligion  of  the  State.  The  nation 
undertakes  to  maintain  its  'worship  and  its  ministers.  No  one  shall  be 
molested  oi  persecnted  on  Spanish  soil  for  his  political  opinions,  nor  for  his 
particnlar  form  of  -worship,  so  long  as  be  keeps  within  the  bounds  of 
ChriBtian  morality.  Bat  no  other  ceremonies  and  no  other  pabUc  mani- 
festations than  those  of  the  religion  of  the  State  shall  be  permitted." 

Prayers  and  service  in  a  chnroh,  a  baptism,  a  public  marriage,  a  bnrial 
according  to  the  reformed  ritnal,  are  plainly  "  pablic  manifestation  a  "  of  a 
religion  other  than  that  of  the  State.  They  may  therefore  be  forbidden. 
All  that  remains  allowable,  strictly  speaking,  is  domestic  worship  and 
private  gatherings,  provided  that  aothority  does  not  choose  to  see  in  them 
a  conBpiracy  against  public  secarity  and  the  established  order.  The  article 
proposed  by  Signer  Cauovas  did  not  therefore  set  toleration  on  any  sacred 
baais,  tax  from  that :  rather  is  it  intolerance  and  arbitrary  authority  that  are 
really  fonnded.  Nevertheless  Rome  and  the  Spanish  clergy  left  no  stone 
ontnmed  to  procure  the  defeat  of  Article  II.  Briefs  from  the  Pope  and 
sermons  in  the  chorches,  petitions  from  the  Spanish  ladies,  popular  a^ta- 
tions,  menaces  of  revolution, — nothing  was  spared. 

The  debate  opened  on  May  3.  One  of  tiie  leaders  of  the  reactionary 
party — called  in  Spain  Moderados,  though  as  a  matter-of  fact  they  are 
partJsauB  of  every  violent  meaenre, — Signor  Fernando  Alvarez,  formerly  a 
minister  of  Qneen  Isabella,  proposed  the  restoration  of  the  intolerant  system 
of  the  coustitntion  of  1845,  vhloh  sanctioned  the  imprisonment  of  the 
martyr  Matamores  because  he  read  the  Bible  himself  and  tried  to  get 
others  to  read  it.  It  was  Catholic  unity,  said  Signor  Alvarez,  tbat  made 
the  glory  of  Spain  and  preserved  its  nationality ;  without  that,  the  conntiy 
wonld  perish  in  anarchy.  His  speech  was  loudly  applauded  by  th« 
galleries,  but  bis  proposal  was  rejected  by  226  votes  against  S8.  This  is  a 
measure  of  the  strength  of  extreme  ultramontanism  in  the  chamber.  In 
the  conntry  this  strength  is  quite  great  enough  to  intimidate  the  Govern- 
ment. On  Iifay  4,  Signer  Romero  Ortiz  in  a  remarkable  speech  defended 
the  system  of  liberty  of  conscience.  Even  while  accepting  for  the  conntry 
the  obligation  of  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  worship,  he 
asked  that  the  article  of  the  Constitution  should  add : — "  The  pablic  or 
private  exercise  of  any  other  form  of  worship  is  for  ever  guaranteed  to  all 
strangers  resident  in  Spain,  ^thont  further  limit  than  that  their  religion 
must  be  within  the  nniveraal  rules  of  morality  and  right.  If  any  Spanish 
subjects  profess  a  religion  other  than  the  Catholic,  they,  also,  come  ^thia 
the  limits  of  the  foregoing  paragraph."  It  is  impossible  to  say  less,  if 
toleration  is  intended  to  be  real  and  sheltered  against  all  arbitrary  measures 
from  the  government.  Yet  the  ministry  does  not  go  so  far,  and  throngh 
Signor  Uartin  Herrera,  the  Ujnister  of  Justice,  it  resisted  the  propo&al  of 
the  liberals,  -which  was  rejected.  Castelar,  in  an  admirable  improvisation 
that  provoked  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  his  very  adversaries  themselves, 
tried  in  vain  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  Uberty  of  worship, 
the  most  precious,  the  most  indisputably  just,  of  all  Uberties.  Signor 
Canovas  del  Castillo  explained  the   motives  that  guided  him  in  fruning 
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Article  11. ;  he  protested  his  lespeot  for  the  Concordat  of  1851 ;  appealed 
to  the  imiverBal  feeling  of  the  nation,  and  while  proclainung  the  admissihility 
of  dissenters  to  pahlic  employmeuts,  declared  them  to  be  excluded  from  all 
Bcholaatic  functions.  The  biU  of  the  Government  was  voted  by  a  great 
majority.  Bat  Signor  Canovae  was  alraid  of  provoking  the  anger  of  the 
Holy  Father.  King  Alphonso  addressed  to  Pins  IX.  a  very  hnmble  and 
contrite  letter,  in  which  he  assures  him  that  all  the  rights  of  the  Chnrch 
shall  remain  ontonched.  The  Pope  acknowledged  the  letter  very  coldly, 
and  reserves  all  his  rights.  All  this  gives  some  idea  of  the  degree  of  inde- 
pendence that  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  civil  power  in  any  country  that 
desires  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  Rome.  King  Alphonso  should  take 
care.  If,  in  order  to  secure  the  support  of  the  clergy,  of  the  great  nobles, 
and  certain  rural  districts,  he  chilb  the  liberal  feeling  of  the  large  towns, 
which  is  a  very  powerful  force,  he  will  be  compromising  the  fatnre  of  bis 
dynasty.  By  its  literature  and  its  journals,  the  action  of  France  upon 
Spain  is  very  great.  So  long  as  the  Bepubllo  and  liberal  ideas  carry  the 
day  on  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  it  will  be  the  height  of  imprudence  to 
attempt  a  clerical  reaction  in  the  Peninsula.  To  do  so  would  only  be  to 
BOW  the  seed  of  a  new  revolution. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  old  Spanish  colonies  treat  their 
mother,  the  Holy  Chnrch,  with  less  deference.  The  republic  of  Ecuador, 
which  was  lately  quoted  by  the  Pope  along  with  Belgium  as  a  model 
state,  has  abruptly  changed  its  course  and  broken  with  Bome.  In  Venezuela 
they  have  resolved  that  the  Catholic  fiuth  is  to  lose  all  its  privileges,  and 
that  the  priests  and  bishops  shall  be  chosen  directly  by  the  &ithful.  This 
is  nothing  less  than  an  ecclesiastical  revolution  like  that  which  took  place 
at  Geneva  and  in  the  catholic  portion  of  the  canton  of  Berne.  When  the 
population  is  sincerely  devoted  to  the  Chnrch,  as  is  the  case  in  Ireland, 
such  measnreB  as  these  will  not  weaken  the  catholic  hierarchy ;  but  other- 
wise they  are  likely  to  provoke  schisms. 

The  great  event  of  the  month  is  the  meeting  of  the  Chancellors  of 
the  three  Empires  at  Berlin.  Europe  may  congratulate  herself  on  the 
results  of  the  interview,  for  it  furnishes — so  they  assnre  us — new  guarantees 
for  peace.  Last  month  we  tried  to  show  two  things.  On  the  one  handi 
the  views  of  Austria  and  Bnssia  on  the  oriental  imbroglio  were  palpably 
diverging,  and  that  such  divergences  could  not  faO  to  become  more  sharply 
accented,  if  Servia  and  Montenegro  took  part  in  the  struggle  to  support 
the  cause  of  the  insurgents.  On  the  other  hand,  we  showed  that  war 
could  scarcely  issue  from  these  differences,  because  five  out  of  the  six  great 
powers  are  keenly  anxious  for  peace.  Russia,  who  has  alwajrs  been 
accused  of  stirring  up  trouble  and  wishing  for  war,  cannot  really  wish  it, 
because  there  is  no  advantage  that  she  eonld  get  from  it.  England,  Austria, 
and  Germany  united  would  bar  her  road  to  Constantinople.  Austria 
evidently  desires  peace  for  a  hundred  reasons  that  everybody  can  see  for 
himself.  Italy,  if  her  statesmen  do  not  altogether  lose  their  heads,  is 
devoted  to  peace  for  all  time.  England  is  pacific,  because  she  is  rich, 
commercial,  homaoet  and  aensible.  France,  become  very  sage  since  she 
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has  been  ft  Republic,  is  busy  about  her  great  indastrial  exhibition.  As 
for  Germany,  she  cannot  figbt  by  herself,  and  she  ia  even  making  advances 
to  Fnnee  that  are  not  absolutely  repnlsed.  The  manofactorerB  of  the 
two  nations  are  appointing  a  rendezvons  at  Paris  in  1876,  to  dispute  tlia 
lanrel  of  indnstry  and  skill ;  not  soldiers,  to  try  the  comparative  destroy- 
ing power  of  chassepot  rifles  and  Kmpp  gone.  Given  therefore,  on  one 
side,  divergences  of  view  on  the  snl;iject  of  TnrkiBh  a&irs,  and  on  the  other 
the  impoBsibility  of  settling  them  by  the  sword,  the  best  plan  for  smooth- 
ing away  difScnlties  was  to  examine  them  in  common  in  close  personal 
conversation.  Hence  the  meeting  at  Berlin  of  Prince  GorischakofT, 
Prince  Bismarck,  and  Coant  Andrassy,  nnder  the  ans^nces  of  the  two 
Emperors  William  and  Alexander. 

The  firet  interview  of  the  Emperors,  which  took  place  at  the  station,  was 
extremely  cordial.  All  Berlin  made  a  holiday,  and  the  reception  of  the 
Rassian  Emperor  was  enthnsiastic.  He  deserved  it,  for  both  in  1866  and 
1870  he  showed  himself  GeAnany's  most  devoted  friend.  People  observed 
mth  lively  satisfaction  that  he  seemed  in  good  health,  and  that  there  was 
no  need  yet  for  diaqniet  as  to  the  contingency  of  seeing  him  replaced  by  a 
successor  less  sympathetic  towards  German  greatness.  The  Emperor 
WiUiun  did  the  hononrs  of  the  capital  and  of  his  great  army  with  all  the 
vigour  of  a  young  man,  and  seemed  suddenly  and  wholly  to  have  thrown 
off  the  indisposition  which  had  hindered  him  only  three  weeks  before  from 
going  to  s^nte  Queen  Victoria.  Years  appear  to  have  no  hold  on  this 
German  of  the  antique  time.  Prince  Bismarck  is  less  strong  in  healtii. 
Ue  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  banquets  and  at  the  court  receptions. 
But  he  worked  most  laboriously  with  the  other  two  chancellore,  between 
whom  he  had  no  great  difficulty  in  keeping  a  good  understanding.  The 
points  agreed  upon  are  said  to  be  these.  An  armistice  for  two  months, 
during  which  the  Turks  and  the  Insurgents  should  preserve  their 
respective  positions.  The  maintenance  of  the  Andrassy  programme,  to  be 
completed  by  the  addition  of  certain  articles  borrowed  from  the  manifesto 
of  the  Insurgents.  United  action  of  the  six  great  powers,  to  superintend 
the  execution  of  the  programme.  H  other  measures  should  be  indis- 
pensable, they  should  be  taken  after  an  understanding  with  the  otherpowers. 
France  and  Italy  are  said  to  have  given  their  adhesion,  but  England  has 
refused. 
^The  advantages  gained  by  Mnkhtar  Pasha  in  the  environs  <^  Niksiee 
have  improved  the  position  of  Turkey  by  arresting  the  intervention  of 
Servia,  which  had  previously  seemed  very  close  at  hand.  But  on  the  othcx 
hand  the  assassination  of  the  consuls  of  France  and  Germany  at  Salonica 
is  the  symptom  of  a  grave  peril  for  the  future.  Mahometan  fiinaticism  is 
in  an  excited  mood  on  every  side.  At  Damascus,  at  Smyrna,  at  Beyroot, 
at  Conetantinople  even,  foreigners  are  alarmed  for  their  security,  and  are 
dispatching  their  families  westward.  For  the  moment,  the  telegraph  brings 
us  more  reassuring  news.  But  it  is  certain  that  a  very  slight  incident  would 
be  enough  to  let  loose  Musulman  rage,  and  in  that  case  the  independence  ot 
Turkey  would  be  at  an  end.  Nothing  coold  then  prevent  the  intervention 
of  European  troops  and  the  occupation  of  the  menaefid  points.    Lord 
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Stratford  de  RedoUfifo's  letter  to  the  Tinui  newspaper  shows  what  a  feeling 
of  antipathy  Turkey  is  stirring  in  Europe.  There  is  the  most  peTsevering 
champion  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  statesman  who  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Crimean  War, — declaring  that  henceforth  the  independence 
of  the  Porte  is  an  impossibility,  and  that  Europe  has  no  longer  any  interest 
in  maintaining  it.  For  twenty  years,  he  says,  Turkey  has  enjoyed  complete 
peace  at  home  and  abroad.  And  to  what  condition  has  the  Snltan's  adminis- 
tration brought  the  country  ?  It  has  produced  bankniptcy ;  a  disastrous 
insurrection;  general  disquiet;  the  intervention  of  foreign  powers;  and 
perhaps  a  European  war.  According  to  Lord  Stratford,  the  evil  being 
general,  every  local  remedy  must  be  impotent.  The  Porte  most  be  forced 
to  recognise  the  equality  of  all  classes  before  the  civil  law,  to  reform  the 
fiscal  administration,  to  admit  Christians  into  the  army,  to  compose  the 
council  of  state  and  also  the  provincial  cooncils  partly  of  no-Mnsolmans, 
to  estabhsh  a  ministry  of  commerce.  These  reforms  ought  to  be  stipulated 
for  with  the  Snltan,  and  their  execution  placed  under  the  sapervision  of  a 
mixed  and  responsible  commission.  What  Lord  Stratford  seeks,  therefore, 
is  nothing  short  of  the  reduction  of  the  Snltan  to  a  condition  of  tutelage. 
But  then,  as  has  been  said,  it  would  be  simpler  and  more  effective  to 
dethrone  the  Saltan,  than  to  govern  in  his  name. 

These  events  show  how  completely  Russia  has  been  in  the  right  in  miun- 
taining,  as  she  has  done  for  so  many  years,  that  the  Sick  Man  is  marching 
to  his  end,  and  that  it  would  be  right  and  expedient  to  arrange  for  the 
succession.  It  was  because  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  a  clear  sight  of  all 
this,  and  because  he  confided  to  England  the  results  of  his  diagnosis,  that 
Lord  Stratford  workod  for  a  declaration  of  war  against  him.  The  brilliant 
and  glorious  results  of  that  war  are  before  our  eyes.  It  is  Russia  again 
who  has  the  hononrs  of  the  Berlin  meeting.  The  Andrassy  programme 
having  come  to  nothing,  it  is  now  the  Gortschakoff  programme  that  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  powers,  and  in  fact  we  may  say  that  the  direction  of  the 
moral  pressure  that  is  being  exerted  on  the  Porte  has  passed  from  tbe  hands 
of  Austria  to  the  hands  of  Russia.  This  is  the  only  advantage  that  Russia 
can  at  yet  derive  from  oriental  complications.  She  cannot  dream  of  terri- 
torial conqnests,  but  what  she  may  desire  is  first  that  the  Ottoman  power 
should  grow  weaker,  and  that  the  Turkish  empire  should  continue  its 
process  of  disintegration ;  secondly,  that  she  should  figure  in  the  eyes  of 
all  the  Slaves  as  the  champion  of  the  foture  interests  of  their  race.  Russia 
secnres  these  two  advantages  at  the  present  moment.  The  Oermans,  and 
especially  the  Hungarians,  are  not  fond  of  the  Slaves.  Austria,  which 
is  governed  by  Germans  and  Hungarians,  does  not  show  herself  favourable 
to  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Slaves.  She  gives  succour  to 
the  refngees  from  the  insurgent  provinces.  She  does  not  pronounce 
against  these  provinces ;  nay,  she  even  supports  some  of  their  demands 
from  the  humanitarian  point  of  view,  but  she  has  no  desire  to  see  the 
establishment  in  the  Balkan  of  an  independent  Slavic  confederation.  In  a 
word,  the  policy  of  Austria  is  Hungarian  policy.  That  of  Russia  is  Slavic 
policy.  It  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that  all  over  the  Slavic  world, — among  the 
Czechs,  the  Skivonians,  the  Croats,  the  Servians,  the  Uontenegrins,  the 
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Bntheuians,  the  Bulgarisne, — Russia  should  be  winnmg  the  popnlarity  thtt 
Aaatria  either  caimot  or  vill  not  diapate  nith  her,  by  making  herself 
frankly  and  ostentatiously  the  champion  of  Slavonia. 

We  see  nearly  always  tn  the  affaira  of  this  world  that  the  state  whidi 
defends  the  good  canse,  the  canae  of  the  fatore,  gains  the  day  at  last,  even 
if  it  has  to  pass  through  never  bo  severe  an  ordeal.  Piedmont  finished  by 
attaining  its  end,  in  spite  of  the  defeat  of  Novara,  because  it  defended  the 
caase  of  Italian  nationaUty.  Pmssia  had  a  similar  destiny,  in  spite  of  the 
humiliations  of  Olmiitz,  becanse  it  represented  Germanic  unity.  In  the 
East,  if  we  rise  above  the  accidents  and  nncertainties  of  the  passing  hour, 
what  is  the  fatnre  that  offers  itself  to  our  sight  ?  Evidently  the  close  of 
Torkish  domination,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  Slavic  peoples.  The 
moment  is  nncerttdn,  bat  the  accomplishment  of  the  horoscope  is  assured. 
It  may  be  that  the  present  crims  is  not  mortal  for  Turkey,  and  that  by 
means  of  concessions  and  compromises  the  insorreetion  may  be  appeased. 
It  may  be,  too,  that  an  explosion  of  Mnsnlman  fanaticism  may  impose 
npon  the  powers  the  doty  of  intervention,  and  the  task  of  pntting  an  end 
to  a  government  that  is  no  longer  able  to  rein  in  the  savage  passions  of  its 
subjects.  This  is  the  region  of  the  unknown  and  the  accidental.  But  in 
one  fashion  or  another  the  barbaric  dominion  of  the  Turk  will  cease.  That 
is  the  theme  that  Russia  preaches  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  she  hu 
acted  logically  in  consequence.  Every  day  events  show  how  right  she  hss 
been,  and  augment  her  influence.  The  chief  part  properly  falls  to  him 
whose  vision  is  clearest.  We  now  see  that  England  has  missed  her  way  in 
tiie  af&irs  of  the  East.  It  will  be  fortunate  if  she  is  able  to  turn  irith 
resolution  into  another  path.  The  best  way  of  annulUng,  or  at  least  of 
counterbalancing,  Russian  influence  in  the  East,  by  no  means  consists  in 
trying  to  checkmiate  Russia,  when  she  places  herself  at  the  Betrice  of 
humanity  and  the  future.  It  is  proper,  on  the  contrary,  to  support  her, 
and  to  act  in  the  same  direction,  and  if  need  be,  to  speak  louder  and  more 
definitely.  If  things  are  rightly  understood,  there  ought  not  to  be  in 
Eastern  affiiirs  the  slightest  element  of  dissension  or  conflict.  Save 
certain  slight  shades  of  difference  as  to  detule  of  execution,  the  great 
powers  ought  to  be  of  one  mind  in  following  the  same  end,  the  entire 
emaiicipatioQ  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula ;  if  a  military  occupation  is  indis- 
pensable, then  it  ought  to  be  made  by  common  agreement  and  at  common 
oost.  There  is  a  rumour  of  laying  this  duty  on  the  Italians.  Italy 
has  no  business  to  derange  the  equilibrium  of  her  budget,  simply  in 
order  to  fulfil  gratnitonsly  the  functions  of  European  policeman.  Tonng 
states,  like  young  men,  are  o^n  in  a  great  hurry  to  play  any  part  that 
^ves  them  importance.  It  is  well  to  distrust  these  restlees  impulses 
of  juvenile  vanity.  If  intervention  is  neeesaary,  as  the  interest  con- 
eemed  is  a  European  interest,  it  is  for  Europe  to  pay  the  cost.  Pertiapt 
it  would  be  no  bad  occasion  to  affirm  identity  of  view  and  communis 
of  interests  among  the  great  powers.  People  often  mock  at  those 
Europeans  who  dream  of  a  United  States  of  Europe,  governed  by  an 
Amphiofyonic  council.  Have  we  not  under  our  eyes,  on  the  eutiject  ef 
eastern  afiyrs,  something  very  like  this  ?    The  three  ohanceliors  exanune 
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the  eitaatiou  together ;  the;  come  to  an  agreement  npon  the  resolution  to  be 
taken,  they  draw  np  a-  memorandnm  and  sabmit  it  to  the  other  powers.  Is 
not  this  exactly  the  raalieation  of  "  Enropean  concert "  ? 

Snob  concert  naturally  tends  to  peace.  The  Emperor  Alexander  arrived 
at  Berlin,  bearing  on  his  coat  the  crosses  of  the  great  orders  of  Pmssia, 
Anatria,  and  Bassia.  "  Here,"  he  says,  placing  hie  hand  on  these  decora- 
tions, "  is  the  base  of  my  policy."  At  PesUt  (May  18)  in  reply  to  the 
address  of  the  Delegations,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joeepb  nses  the  following 
expressions  : — "  The  events  in  the  East  have  only  strengthened  my  reaoln- 
tdon  and  that  of  the  two  'great  neighbonring  States  to  draw  more  closely 
and  intimately  the  relations  which  have  already  existed  between  our 
Smpires.  I  folly  trnst  that  by  this,  as  well  as  by  the  nnited  eflbrts  and 
sincere  co-operation  of  the  other  Enropean  Powers,  peace  will  be  maintained. 
I  hope,  likewise,  that  the  efforts  of  the  Powers  to  assist  the  Porte  in  its  task  of 
a  lasting  paoi£cation  of  the  insurgent  provinces  wiU  not  be  witbont  resnlt." 

Fiance  has  less  reason  than  any  other  power  to  take  any  bat  a  oheerfol 
view  of  things.  She  is  n6w  the  most  highly  favoured  power  in  Europe. 
Detached  from  foreign  afiairs,  she  watches  with  philosophic  eye  oriental 
complications  where  she  has  nothing  to  gain  and  little  to  lose.  She 
crowns  the  designs  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1876.  It  is  the  sign  of  a 
qniet  conscience  to  venture  on  preparation  for  a  future  so  remote.  Two 
years  I  What  nnforeseen  fortunes,  what  catastrophes,  may  they  bring  I 
The  great  advance  in  France  consists  in  this  :  the  nation  is  satisfied  with 
its  government,  and  the  government  has  no  fear  of  the  nation — a  novel 
state  of  things  for  France.  The  cause  of  the  change  is  easy  to  understand. 
The  revolutionary  elements  were  intent  before  all  things  on  the  Repnblie. 
This  they  now  possess,  bnt  they  are  still  fear&l  of  losing  it.  So  they  bare 
become  conservative.  U.  Oambetta,  who  commands  the  floods  and  hani- 
eanes  of  the  great  democratic  sea,  imposes  on  it  calm  and  respect  for  law. 
The  royalists  understand  that  monarchy  coold  only  be  restored  if  the 
repnblio  were  to  fonuder  in  a  tempest  of  anarchy,  and  they  are  not  fanatics 
enough  to  wish  to  erect  the  throne  on  the  mins  of  their  country.  It  is 
only  the  extreme  Bonapartists  and  the  derioala  who  try  hard  to  stir  np 
trouble  and  confasion  in  the  land.  Bat  they  are  powerless.  So  long  as 
the  peasant  is  content,  Bonapartwm  can  only  make  itself  ridicnloas.  ^e 
peasants  have  no  reason  to  overUirow  a  system  that  the  very  seasons  and 
harvests  seem  to  favour  in  a  special  manner.  The  established  system  is 
republican  ;  so  they  vote  and  will  continue  to  vote  for  republicans. 

Incidents  that  at  another  moment  would  have  provoked  serious  agitation, 
have  not  troubled  the  deep  and  oniversal  calm.  M.  Waddington  proposes 
to  restore  to  the  representatives  of  the  State  the  right  of  conferring  the 
academic  degrees  that  are  reqnisite  for  the  practice  of  law  and  of  medicine. 
The  mixed  jury  is  snppresBed.  At  the  same  tune  the  private  faculties  and 
universitieB  preserve  perfect  freedom  in  training  their  pupils.  This  is  the 
rational  system.  It  may  be  held  that  no  diploma  in  proof  of  capacity  is 
necessary  to  {dead  a  canse  or  cure  a  patient,  althou^  this  system,  which 
has  been  tried  in  America  and  at  Geneva,  has  not  prodaced  very  good 
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reBolts.  But  if  we  think  that  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  above  all 
in  the  interests  of  knowledge,  certain  goatantees  are  necessai;,  then  it  is 
evidently  the  office  of  the  state  to  Bee  that  these  gaanmtees  are  adequate 
and  genuine.  It  is  a  question  of  a  measure  of  poUce,  and  that  ia  plainl; 
exclaeively  within  the  jnriBdiction  of  the  Government.  What  la  to  be 
controlled  is  the  Btudies  in  the  private  nniveiBities.  It  is  a  mockeiy 
to  surrender  this  control  to  the  very  institationa  which  ooght  to  nndergo 
it.  Yet  this  is  the  exorbitant  privilege  which  the  previona  ministry 
in  France  had  conceded  to  the  Catholic  nniversities.  Kow  that  tlie  govern- 
ment seek  to  take  it  away  from  them,  the  bishops  are  setting  to  work  to 
oi^anize  a  religions  agitation.  First  they  held  a  rather  noisy  meeting  in 
Paris.  Then  the  clerical  uewspapere  launched  petitions  to  be  signed  by  the 
faithful.  They  raised  load  cries  of  persecution ;  they  declared  that  vitdenea 
is  being  done  to  all  the  great  principles  of  property,  freedom,  equity.  Bnt 
their  cries  have  fonnd  no  echo.  The  bishops  and  their  organs  are  left 
Btranded,  and  the  country  remains  perfectly  tranquil. 

U.  Bicard,  the  excellent  Kinister  of  the  Interior,  has  been  suddenly  cot 
off,  andtheMarshaliWho  decidedly  is  learning  his  part  as  conslitutiona]  Pre- 
sident, replaces  him  l^  another  member  of  the  Left,  from  whom  much  is 
hoped,  K.  Marcere,  The  change  was  effected  in  such  a  way  as  to  ahow 
that  the  machinery  of  the  republican  government  is  working  with  due 
regularity.  The  discassion  on  the  Amnesty,  and  the  funeral  of  U.  ICehelet, 
would  prove,  it  was  feared,  too  good  opportunitieB  to  be  missed  by  the 
Irreconcilables  of  the  Chamber  and  the  street,  for  stirring  the  excitaUe 
population  of  Paris,  ready  as  it  has  so  often  been  for  any  movement  in  the 
direction  of  opposition.  Already  tbe  Bonapartist  joniualB,  on  the  watch  for 
anything  to  disturb  opinion,  had  annonnced  that  tumultuous  gatherings 
would  take  place,  that  cries  of  Vive  I'amnutie  would  be  heard,  and  that 
there  might  even  be  an  attempted  insorrection.  All  passed  off  with 
unbroken  order.  At  Versfdlles  some  speeches  were  made  in  favour  of  the 
Amnesty ;  one  of  them,  that  of  M.  Clemenceau  was  very  remarkable.  The 
proposal  was  defeated  by  an  enormous  mtyority.  At  Paris  a  consideralila 
and  sympathetic  crowd  followed  the  faneral  procession  of  the  fiunona 
historian,  but  the  people,  following  the  watchword  of  their  chiefs,  did  not 
utter  a  single  seditioas  cry.  The  Bonapartiste  and  the  cleric^  ware 
reduced  to  saying  that  the  present  government  has  &llen  off,  and  that  it 
has  no  longer  any  of  the  energy  of  the  men  of  1880  and  of  1848. 

Germany  is  passing  through' an  economic  crisis  of  great  severity.  On  all 
sides  manufactories  are  closing;  workmen  are  out  of  emfdoyment ;  com- 
mercial and  financial  houses  are  failing.  The  strain  is  intense,  and  it  ia 
general.  Whence  does  it  proceed?  Some  persons  attribnte  it  to  the 
enormous  armaments,  and  they  declare  that  the  German  Empire  must 
desire  war  in  order  to  relieve  itself  of  its  bnrdeus.  This  is  a  mistake.  No 
doubt  the  military  expenses  of  Germany  and  Austria  are  very  coneidenUe, 
and  devour  unprodnctively  a  portion  of  their  available  resources.  We  can 
only  applaud,  therefore,  those  who  like  Herr  Adolf  Fishhof  of  Vienna, 
propose  a  general  system  of  reduced   armaments;    or  those  legislative 
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assemUies  wluob,  like  the  Anstro-Hangarian  Delegations,  call  for  a  dintinn- 
tion  of  the  anuy  by  80,000  man.  Bat  withont  a.  general  agreement,  that 
is  not  to  he  hoped  for  at  aach  a  time  aa  this,  no  head  of  a  state  and  no 
minister  would  be  willing  to  take  the  reaponBibility  of  diminishing  the 
defensive  forces  of  his  country.  Qermany  does  not  Bocoiimb  under  the 
weight  of  her  bndget ;  she  has  no  debts :  her  taxes  are  heavy,  but  not 
exeeasive,  and  they  come  in  with  regularity.  The  intensity  of  the  industrial 
crisis  across  the  Rhine  depends  on  other  causes.  It  is  nothing  short  of  an 
economic  revolution  that  is  coming  to  pass,  and  that  has  been  precipitated 
by  the  five  milliards  of  the  indemnity.  These  miUiards  have  made  nobody 
the  richer,  but  they  entered  abmptly  into  circulation,  and  being  placed  for 
the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  banks,  they  produced  extensive  facilities  for 
credit.  Hence  resulted  a  prodigions  and  factitious  expansion  of  indnstrial 
enterprises.  On  all  sides  joint-stock  companies  sprang  into  existence  to 
realise  sources  of  natural  wealth  of  a  very  restricted  kind :  for  relatively 
speaking,  the  country  is  not  rich  in  resources.  As  the  prices  of  everything 
went  np,  all  these  companies,  all  the  manufactarers,  all  the  merchants,  all 
the  shopkeepers,  made  money  and  spent  it  in  proportion.  There  was  on 
outburst  of  prosperity  such  as  had  never  been  seen  before,  and  especially  at 
Beriin.  There  population  went  up  rapidly :  accommodation  fell  short ; 
houses  and  ground  went  for  prices  that  were  simply  insensate.  As  there 
was  not  labonr  enough  to  meet  this  extraordinary  development  of  produc- 
tion, wages  became  marvellously  high. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  general  spread  of  wealth,  habits  changed.  In 
Germany  all  classes  used  to  live  simply.  Products  were  only  middling  in 
quality,  because  people  wanted  them  eheaply.  Coming  from  London  or 
Paris  into  Germany,  yon  are  struck  by  tiie  cammonnest  of  the  articles  in 
the  shop-windows.  As  these  articles  no  longer  answered  the  new  require- 
ments, orders  were  sent  abroad.  The  rich  families  of  Berlin  sent  for  all 
tiieir  furniture  and  their  finest  clothes  from  Paris.  They  even  brought 
French  artisans  to  execute  the  joinery  and  decoration  of  the  new  build- 
ings. The  superiority  of  the  French  workman  is  so  indisputable  that  even 
Prince  Bismarck  did  not  scruple  to  proclaim  it  in  the  open  paiiiament. 
The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  soon  turned  the  excltange  against 
Germany,  and  money  travelled  back  along  the  roads  to  France  and  England, 
whence  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  had  brought  it,  contrary  to  the 
usual  current  of  commerce.  At  the  same  time  the  German  government, 
drawn  on  by  the  abstract  theories  of  the  economists,  wished  to  supply  a 
currency  composed  solely  of  gold,  to  the  exclusion  of  silver.  An  exclu- 
sively gold  currency  may  suit  a  conntry  like  England,  which  by  its  immense 
commerce  commands  the  exchanges  of  the  whole  word,  and  draws 
to  itself  the  precious  metals  of  both  hemispheres.  It  is  open  to  such  a 
country  to  take  the  metal  that  it  prefers,  though  the  exclusion  of  silver 
«xpoees  it  to  irequent  drains  of  gold,  which  ore  extremely  troublesome, 
and  though  for  its  relations  with  India  and  China  it  has  constant  need  of 
silver.  Germany,  which  has  not  the  commercial  advantages  of  England, 
and  which  has  nearly  always  the  exchange  against  her,  will  have  great 
difBoulty  in  keeping  her  gold  coinage.     Of  the  1200  million  marks  that  the 
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Empire  hul  ooinad,  no  less  tiian  one-third  is  said  to  have  already  gone 
abroad,  and  the  rest  ia  kept  by  tile  Banks,  and  they,  in  oidei  to  keep  it,  have 
to  resort  to  high  rates  of  diseoant.  Credit  therefore  has  become  contracted. 
Oa  the  other  side,  Oemuuiy  wished  to  regulate  the  issue  of  notes,  and  she 
called  in  the  small  ones.  The  resolt  of  this  vas  a  scarcity  in  tiie  meana 
of  circolatioQ,  and  thd  contraction  of  the  exchanges.  .All  this  hastened 
and  aggravated  the  criais  that  mnst  naturally  have  saccoeded  the  exceesee 
of  Bpecniation  and  the  exaggerated  expansion  of  business  after  1870. 

So  long  as  Germany  is  bent  on  dispating  with  France  and  England  for 
the  division  of  the  gold  of  which  she  stands  in  need  as  an  instrument  of 
exchange,  she  will  find  herself  hampered.  The  medium  of  circulation  will 
be  scarce,  and  the  difilarent  instmrnentB  of  credit  will  ful  in  r^dacing  it. 
Already  at  the  present  moment  Germany  does  not  succeed  in  selling  the 
silver  which  she  seeks  to  drive  out  of  circulation.  She  has  only  sold  about 
100  millions  of  marks,  and  in  so  doing  she  has  rednced.  the  valae  of  this 
metal  10  per  cent. ;  she  has  troubled  the  money  market  of  the  whole  world ; 
forced  Franca  and  her  monetary  allies  and  confederatea  to  limit  the  coining 
of  silver ;  and  rendered  extremely  detrimental  the  remittances  from  India  to 
England.  Thus  Germany  has  done  harm  to  others  as  well  as  to  heiselL 
The  penalty  is  an  industnal  crisis  more  intense  than  such  a  crisis  in 
other  countries.  The  best  remedy  to  which  Ctermany  could  resort  would 
be  to  admit  the  two  metals  as  legal  standards.  In  this  way  she  will 
always  have  enough,  and  she  will  not  have  to  fetter  credit,  in  order  to 
keep  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  well-to-do  classes  are  abandoning 
their  habits  of  simplicity  and  thrift,  which  were  one  of  the  sonrces  of 
German  greatnesa  and  power.  The  imitation  of  the  elegances  of  Fnmee 
and  the  sumptuosities  of  England,  will  not  bring  happiness  or  good  fortune. 
Let  her  remember  Frederick  the  Second  ;  he  wore  threadbare  clothes,  but 
grudged  nothing  to  science  or  schools. 

The  KvUurka^pJ  against  the  Ohnrch  ia  lulling.  The  government  coo- 
tinues  to  expel,  imprison,  and  fine  a  few  obscure  priests.  Bnt  the 
Bishops  hold  their  peace  and  wiut  npon  events.  They'  recently  met  at 
Eohtemaoh,  where  every  year  at  Whitsuntide  people  indulge  in  a  singular 
dance  is  honour  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  place.  The  holy  procession 
takes  three  leaps  forward  and  two  backwards.  Is  it  in  the  same  way  iliat 
the  hierarchy  means  to  do  battle  with  the  imperial  government  ?  The  Pope 
is  said  to  be  ill ;  he  is  declared  to  be  growing  weaker ;  and  there  is  even  a 
report  that  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  at  Borne  met  together  to 
examine  the  choice  of  a  succesBor.  ICeanwhile,  the  Holy  Father  con- 
tinues to  ^ve  to  the  true  believers  who  visit  him  counsels  of  gentleness  and 
Christian  charity.  In  his  last  discourse  he  exhorted  the  Catholioa  to  strive 
against  heretics  and  infidels,  and  he  recalled  the  exploits  of  their  fore- 
&tbers  in  the  Albigensian  crusade,  that  first  edition  of  the  Butholomew 
massacre,  which  drowned  in  blood  the  poetry  and  civilisation  of  Pro- 
vence. How  is  the  Pope  to  escape  such  ideas  ?  Every  day  in  the  Yatieaa 
be  traverses  the  Sala  Begia,  consecrated  to  the  triumph  of  the  Church, 
where  Vasari  painted  by  order  of  Gregory  XIH.  three  frescoes  repre- 
senting the  principal  episodes  of  the  St.  BarUtolomew  and  the  nassMxe 
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of  the  Hagnenots — whioh  made  Stendal  sa;  that  the  palace  of  the  popes  is 
the  only  place  in  the  world  where  aasaBBiiiation  is  publicly  glorified. 

Taming  to  England,  we  find  little  to  notice.  The  fiite  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  change  in  the  Royal  Title  jnstifiea  our  estimate  of  the 
extremely  moiW^  amount  of  popular  feeling  in  the  matter.  Lord 
Eartington  showed  his  usual  sound  judgment  in  checking  the  anzie^  of 
some  of  hiii  followers  or  coUeagnes  to  fight  a  hot  battle  upon  a  question 
about  whiih.  the  hbeiala  in  the  country  have  for  the  most  part  held  a  half- 

.  eymcal  neutrality.  Surely  a  poUtioal  party  loses  its  self-respect  in  expending 
so  much  yirtuouB  indignation  on  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  trifles'thst  ever 

'  raided  a  debate,  instead  of  reserring  its  force  for  some  real  attack  on  popular 
institutions  -or  Uberal  principles.  Members  of  parliament,  liberals  no  less 
than  conaerratives,  constantly  mistake  the  bustle  and  gossip  and  feverisli- 

.  neSa  of  WestminBter  and  Poll  Mall  for  public  emotion.  They  excite  and 
fret  one  another,  and  then  think  that  their  friends  in  the  constituencies 

.  are  excited  and  fretted  in  the  same  degree.  The  constitaencieB  are  really 
attending  to  their  daily  business  like  sensible  men,  and  prudently  decline 
to  be  alarmed  or  exasperated  by  every  storm  which  it  may  suit  pushing 
politicians,  to  raise  in  the  Westminster  tea-cup.  One  incident  in  the 
unedifying  episode  of  the  new  addition  to  the  Queen's  titles  deserves 
to  be  regretted.  Mr.  Lowe  allowed  himself  to  make  a  statement  as  to  the 
Queen's  having  proposed  this  addition  to  her  title  to  two  previous ' 
ministers,  who  declined  to  meet  her  wishes,  Mr.  CiBraeli  was  able  to  show 
this  to  be  an  error,  and  Mr.  Lowe  had  to  apologise.  There  is  no  more 
disagreeable  sight  in  public  life  than  thns  to  see  a  man  of  true  public  spirit, 
fine  scientific  intellect,  and  signal  honesty,  receive  even  a  passing  humilia- 
tion from  a  man  with  such  a  political  character  as  the  present  Prime  Miniater. 
The  defeat  of  the  government  on  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  resolution  was 
the  most  really  satisfactory  vote  of  the  session  (May  12) ;  and  this  not  at 
all  htemue  it  was  a  defeat  of  government.  From  that  point  of  view  it  was 
whoUy  insignificant.  A  itu^ority  of  the  Irish  people  desire  a  law  to  close 
public  houses  in  Ireland  on  a  Sunday.  This  is  clearly  a  domestic  matter, 
just  as  the  similar  law  which  the  Scottish  people  have  for  Scotland  is  a 
domestio  matter.  If  the  Scotch  haVe  a  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  because 
they  asked  for  it,  why  should  not  the  Irish  have  a  similar  kind  of  law  when 
they  ask  for  it?  The  afSrmation  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  Mr.  Smyth's 
resolution,  declares  that  they  ought  to  have  such  a  law  if  they  wish. 
Every  man  must  welcome  this  sign  of  political  right-mindedness,  who 
attaches  any  sense  to  the  principle  of  parliamentary  representation,  or  who 
values  popular  government,  or  who  distruBts  legislative  centralisation,  or 
who  knows  the  meaning  of  political  expediency.  The  Irish  representativeB 
are  practically  unanimous  ;  so  are  the  Irish  people.  The  latter  proposition 
has  been  denied.  It  they  were  unanimous,  it  has  been  said,  the 
public  houses  would  close  of  themselves,  becaase  nobody  would  go 
to  them.  The  gross  miscarriage  of  thought  here  is  obvious.  What  the 
Irish  people  are  unanimous  in  desiring  is  that  the  temptation  and  oppor- 
tunity of  Sunday  drinking  shonld  be  -withdrawn  by  legislative  interference. 
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This  ia  a  7017  different  thing  from  being  unanimooB  in  posseBsing  Etrenglli 
of  will  enough  to  resist  the  temptation.  Upon  the  merits  of  the  question 
we  prononnce  no  opinion.  It  may  be  inexpedient  that  the  majority  should 
coerce  the  minority  into  sobriety,  and  it  may  be  unwise  to  do  anything  to 
interfere  with  the  cheerfolneas  and  recreation  of  the  one  holiday  of  the  week, 
though  the  cheerfolnesa  of  wives  and  children  onght  to  be  taken  into 
account  aa  well  as  that  of  the  husband.  However  these  things  may  be, 
the  whole  question  is  just  one  of  those  which  a  country  holding  those  rela- 
Uons  to  the  imperial  government  which  Ireland  holds  to  England  and  Scot- 
land, Bhoold  be  allowed  to  settle  for  itself.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  Ireland 
as  being  "  an  integral  portion  of  the  empire  for  legislative  porposes  "  in  the 
sense  that  she  has  as  little  claim  to  have  her  epecial  wishes  consnlted  as  if 
she  were  Dorsetehire.  As  if  to  sbnt  onr  eyes  to  vital  diflerences  of 
reli^on,  differences  of  temperament,  differences  of  tradition,  were  to  efface 
them. 

Jnst  as  those  who  desire  a  more  extensive  application  of  the  priocifdeE  of 
popular  self-government  to  Ireland  might  have  rejoiced  if  Mr.  Smyth's 
resolution  had  been  rejected,  so  those  who,  like  ourselves,  hope  to  see  the 
Church  of  England  disestablished,  may  rejoice  at  the  kind  of  opposition 
offered  by  such  men  as  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  resolution  of  Lord  Granville 
in  favour  of  opening  the  national  churchyards.  If  a  workman  had  made  a 
speech  on  some  labour  question  aa  remarkable  for  pohtical  blindness  and 
prejudice  and  irritating  heat  of  expression  as  was  Lord  Salisbury's  speech 
on  the  Burial  Resolutions,  we  should  have  heard  how  unfit  the  labouring 
classes  are  for  the  possession  of  political  power.  However,  Lord  Salis- 
bury's gibes  will  not  hinder  him  from  being,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  a 
participator  in  the  measure  which  his  government  will  bring  in  upon  the 
subject  next  year. 

The  Bill  for  extending  elementary  education  is  another  and  a  charac- 
feristio  specimen  of  recent  Conservative  legislation,  of  which  the  Merchants 
Shipping  Bill  and  the  Bill  for  constituting  a  High  Court  of  Appeal  are  promi- 
nent examples.  It  ia  evidently  a  mistake  to  call  such  measures  reactionary, 
for  modem  Toryism  has  not  purpose  or  definiteness  enough  for  even 
backward  movement,  but  leaves  this  congenial  exertion  to  the  too  moderate 
politicians  of  the  Liberal  party.  Our  Conservatives  are  hai^oest  in  con- 
templative inaction,  and  if  public  opinion  on  any  Bnliiject  applies  a  gentle 
pressure,  they  stagger  aimlessly  forward,  till  the  impetus  is  exhausted  and 
a  fresh  resting-place  is  temporarily  secured. 

Lord  Sandon'a  statement  was  a  complete  admission  that  compnlnon  is 
necessary  in  England  to  secnre  the  universality  of  primary  instruction.  To 
most  persons  the  confession  suggests,  as  a  natural  consequence,  direct 
compulsion  applied  through  representative  machinery.  The  experience  ef 
Scotland,  and  of  the  working  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  which  hat 
placed  more  than  ten  millions  of  the  population  under  compulsory  bye-laws, 
is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  assert  that  auch  a  prescription  would 
necessarily  be  unpopnlor  or  ineffective.  The  expedient  is  however  too 
simple  and  straightforward  to  form  the  groundwork  of  a  conservatiTe  policy. 
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If  compulsion  be  inevitable,  at  least  it  can  be  called  by  some  other  name  ; 
and  accordingly  a  cnmbroua  disguise  Is  found  which  will  impede  its  action, 
but  may  conceal  its  real  character  and  intention.  Under  present  cironm- 
stances,  educatiooistB  must  be  thankful  for  small  mercies,  and  they  will 
perhaps  find  ground  for  the  hope  that,  if  the  Bill  becomes  law,  it  will  do 
something  to  redaoe  the  great  mass  of  ignorance  which  past  legislation  has 
failed  to  reach.  But  the  clumsy  devices  by  which  this  end  is  sought  to  be 
accomplished  are  certain  to  produce  a  new  crop  of  difficnlUes  and  objectjons 
which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  dismay. 

Lord  Sandon  acknowledges  that  1,800,000  children  are  still  withont  any 
satisfactory  education,  and  his  first  object  appears  to  have  been  the 
discovery  of  a  method  of  enforcing  compulsion  without  the  eetablishment  of 
School  Boards,  which  are  the  bete  voire  of  the  denominationaiiEtB,  and 
which  they  have  done  their  best  to  render  unpopular  by  the  most  persistent 
misrepresentation  of  their  cost.  Accordingly  the  Bill  provides  that  Town 
Councils  and  Boards  of  Onardians  may,  under  certain  circnmatances,  make 
and  enforce  Compulsory  Bye  Laws  in  diatriots  where  no  School  Board  has 
been  elected.  As  regards  Town  Councils,  there  seems  to  be  no  olijection  to 
this  proposal,  provided  that  the  powers  conferred  on  School  Boaads  for  the 
provision  and  maintenance  of  schools  are  given  to  these  bodies  at  the  same 
time  as  the  power  to  make  bye-laws.  In  this  way  any  deficiency  in  the 
accommodation,  arising  from  the  growth  of  the  population,  or  the 
abandonment  of  existing  schools,  will  be  supplied ;  and  the  Town 
Councils  will  act  as  School  Boards  in  all  respects,  withont  the 
expense  of  a  separate  election  and  an  independent  staff  of  officials. 
Boards  of  Guardians,  however,  stand  on  a  very  diflerent  footing.  By  the 
mode  of  their  election,  coupled  with  the  provisions  which  constitute  a 
number  of  ex  officio  guardians,  these  bodies  now  represent  property.  The 
working-class  and  the  agricultural  labourers,  who  are  chiefly  interested  in 
the  work  these  authorities  are  to  be  called  on  to  perform,  have  absolutely 
no  voice  in  their  election.  The  Government,  which  has  always  professed 
Bo  tender  a  regard  for  individual  liberty,  actually  proposes  to  subject 
milliona  of  the  population  to  the  operation  of  compulsory  laws,  enforced  by 
an  authority  on  which  they  are  entirely  unrepresented. 

As  if  to  make  the  process  still  more  unpalatable,  the  Boards  are 
permitted  to  delegate  their  powers  to  a  Committee  of  three,  which  may 
be  expected  to  consist  of  the  squire,  the  parson,  and  their  nominee. 
This  trio  will  he  able  to  compel  all  the  children  in  the  Parish  to 
attend  the  existing  denominational  schools,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases 
will  be  those  connected  with  the  Church  of  England.  Even  this  may  be 
better  than  that  the  children  should  remain  ignorant,  but  It  is  a  singular 
mod^  of  popularising  education  in  the  rural  districts.  And  the  opposition 
which  it  vriU  be  certain  to  provoke  is  likely  to  compel  resort  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  indirect  compulsion,  which  seeks  to  extort  from  parents  a  present 
sacrifice  under  threat  of  a  deferred  penalty.  A  "  labour  pass  "  indicating 
the  attainment  of  a  certain  very  limited  proficiency  is  to  be  exacted  from 
aU  children  before  they  are  permitted  to  go  to  work.  Passing  over  the 
miserably  low  standard  at  which  the  test  is  fixed,  and  the  extraordinary 
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)TOTiHion  that  when  ft  child  has  once  obtamed  &  certificate  he  may  be  takan 
nto  employment  in  any  aobaeqaent  year,  -without  any  further  certifieite 
)eing  required — a  provielon  irhioh,  for  the  first  fonr^  years  after  the  passing 
>f  the  Act,  will  enable  a  child  under  fourteen  to  be  employed  if  he  haa 
mseed  the  second  standard  of  the  revised  code — ^it  is  clear  that  the  reqnire- 
nents  of  the  Bill  \rill  be  eluded  by  all  children  working  at  home  and  under 
lomestic  control.  And  even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  unlikely  that 
be  indifferent,  ignorant,  and  apathetic  parents,  who  are,  ex  kt/potke*i,  the 
nbjects  of  the  measure,  will  provide  education  far  their  children  in 
'iew  of  the  distant  contingency  that  in  from  five  to  ten  years  later  they 
aay  wish  them  to  go  to  work.  Thus  the  Bill  will  create  an  immense  claag 
if  children  who  do  not  go  to  school  and  may  not  go  to  work.  The  only 
iroviaion  for  dealing  with  them  is  contained  in  the  olansea  for  aecnring 
heir  committal  to  industrial  schools.  Here  is  indeed  a  hopeful  prospeett 
[be  experience  of  these  institutions  shows  that,  in  spite  of  the  terms  on 
rhich  committals  are  made  and  of  the  exertions  of  officers  specially 
ippointed  for  the  purpose,  it  is  foand  impossible  to  collect  &om  the  parents 
Qore  than  a  firaction  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  ;  and  if  the  commonity  it 
ibout  to  undertake  the  provision  of  food  and  clothing  for  all  childien 
vhom  parental  neglect  has  condemned  to  ignorance,  a  direct  induee- 
aent  will  be  ofierad  for  such  negligence,  and  an  ezpenditors  incurred 
lefore  which  the  alleged  extravagance  of  School  Boards  will  pale 
ta  ineffectual  fires.  Besides,  the  existing  industrial  schools  are  nearly  full, 
Lnd  there  is  no  obligation  in  any  one  to  provide  more.  Where,  then,  is 
he  accommodation  to  be  found  for  the  vast  multitude  of  "wastrel" 
hildren  whom  Lord  Sandon  proposes  to  manufacture  in  this  wholesale 
vay  ?  And,  lastly,  what  will  be  the  effect  on  these  children  of  their  dose 
tSBOoiation  with  others  of  the  quasi  or  actual  criminal  class  ? 

The  great  merit  of  the  Bill  is  negative.  It  contains  none  of  the  pro- 
risionB  so  confidently  expected  by  the  ultra- denomination  alists  for  restricting 
he  discretion  of  School  Boards  as  to  rehgious  teaching,  and  for  relieving 
he  subscribers  to  voluntary  schools  of  their  share  of  the  ednc^on  rata 
The  only  concession  made  is  the  removal  of  one  of  the  limitatioDB  to  the 
imoont  of  grant  earned  in  what  are  defined  ae  "  poor  districts."  It  is  a 
inrious  evidence  of  the  blundering  way  in  which  the  Bill  has  been  prepared 
liat  under  the  definition  given  the  great  Borough  of  Birmingham  will  be  ■ 
'  poor  district,"  while  the  agricultural  county  of  Dorset  will  be  deemed  a 
-ich  one.  But  in  any  case  the  boon,  like  the  half-hour  conceded  to  Uuwe 
>Uier  pillars  of  the  Conservative  administration — the  publicans,  is  illnsofy 
ind  valueless.  The  amonnt  deducted  last  year  under  the  limitation  whi^ 
t  is  now  proposed  to  remove  was  under  £12,000,  and  this  sum  will  hardly 
jay  the  National  Society  for  the  cost  of  the  agitation  by  which  it  has  been 
jecured. 

JlfBjr  29,  1876.      ; 
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